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sede     the     Clayton-Bulwer     Treaty, 
when  ratified  by  both  Governments. 

From  Washington  the  news  comes 
that  all  diplomatic  obstacles,  so  far  as 
the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  are  concerned,  have  been 
removed,  even  though  other  powers 
forbid  the  fortifying  of  the  canal. 
The  statement  is  made  that  both  Nic- 
aragua and  Costa  Rica  are  urging 
upon  the  United  States  the  imme- 
diate beginning  of  operations. 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress 
President  McKinley  said  concerning 
this  phase  of  the  subject: 

"The  all-important  matter  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  has  assumed  a  new  phase. 
Adhering  to  its  refusal  to  reopen  the  ques- 

-  2  — 


'*!  commend  to  the  early  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  convention  with  Great  Britain 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  such  a 
canal  and  to'  remove  any  objection  which 
might  arise  out  of  the  convention  com- 
monly called  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty." 

The   report   of   the   Walker   Com- 
mission, referred  to  by  the  President 
was  transmitted  by  him 
Report  of  th9    to    Congress    on    Dec. 

Commission.  4-  IQOO,  and  was  being 
considered  by  that 
body  during  the  past  month.  This 
report  says  "that  the  most  practical 
and  feasible  route  for  an  isthmian 
canal,  under  the  control,  manage- 
ment and  ownership  of  the  United 
States,   is   known   as   the   Nicaragua 
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route."  The  report  advises  against 
the  adoption  of  the  Panama  route 
because  of  certain  obligations  of 
the  Colombian  Governrtient  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Co.  The  expense  of 
the  latter  is  placed  at  from  142  mil- 
lion to  156  million  dollars,  while  that 
of  the  Nicaragua  route  is  estimated 
to  be  $200,540,000. 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  by  the  Commission  and  its 
report  is  lengthy  and  exhaustive  of 
the  subject.  All  routes  have  been 
closely  inspected;  as  many  as  thirty- 
one  expeditions  or  working  parties 
have  been  sent  out,  making  in  all  a 
force  of  220  engineers  and  assistants. 


The  buildings,  however,  are  all  rot- 
ten, and  the  dredges,  boats,  etc.,  are 
worthless.  The  Commission  visited 
President  Zelaya  and  other  leading 
o^cials  of  Nicaragua,  and  found 
the^  greatly  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject. The  occupation  of  their  terri- 
tory by  the  United  States  for  canal 
purposes  did  not  seem  to  be  regarded 
as  a  serious  obstacle,  provided  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Republic  was  re- 
spected. 

Along  the  Panama  route  the  Com- 
mission found  a  large  force  of  work- 
men engaged  upon  the  canal  line, 
about  2,000  in  number,  according  to 
the   Panama   Company.      The  canal 
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In  addition  to  this  skilled  force  600 
laborers,  boatmen  and  other  working 
men  have  been  employed.  Paris  has 
been  visited  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
investigations  of  the  holdings  and 
rights  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany. A  telegraphic  synopsis  of  the 
report  is  as  follows: 

A  detailed  description  is  given  of 
the  trip  over  the  several  routes. 
Along  the  Nicaragua  route  it  was 
found  that  the  short  section  of 
partially  constructed  canal  is,  per- 
haps, in  as  good  shape  today  as  it 
was   when   the   work    was    stopped. 


had  been  opened  to  some  extent  at 
both  ends.  Immense  quantities  of 
machinery,  implements  and  tools 
were  found  along  the  route.  Much 
of  this  property,  the  Commission  re- 
ports, is  ill-adapted  to  American 
methods  of  work,  and  all  of  it  is  now 
from  thirteen  to  twenty  years  old,  so 
that  no  value  should  be  given  to  the 
plant  now  on  the  isthmus. 

A  visit  was  also  made  to  President 
Iglesias,  of  Costa  Rica,  and  his  cabi- 
net, and  a  strong  sentiment  found  to 
exist  for  an  American  canal  along 
the  Nicaragua  route.  Trips  were 
also  made  along  the  Darien  route. 
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After  going  over  the  several  routes, 
the  Commission  considered  the  di- 
mensions of  the  canal  to  be  built. 
Having  in  mind  the  increasing  size  of 
ocean-going  vessels,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  fix  upon  a  depth  of  thirty- 
five  feet  at  mean  low  water,  and  a 
bottom  width  of  150  feet,  with  some 
increase  of  dimensions  at  certain 
points.  These  dimensions  are  larger 
than  those  proposed  for  any  previous 
canal  scheme.  While  they  may  seem 
excessive  today,  the  Commission 
points  out  that  the  canal  is  not  likely 
to  be  opened  within  ten  years,  during 
which  time  the  increase  in  maritime 
dimensions  is  likely  to  continue.  A 
width  of  150  feet  will  allow  all  but 


Plans  are  given  for  the  great  harbors 
required  at  Greytown  and  Brito.  The 
most  difficult  engineering  work  is  the 
dam  across  the  San  Juan  River  to 
regulate  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The 
time  required  to  build  the  canal 
hinges  almost  entirely  on  the  time 
required  for  the  construction  of  this 
dam.  The  Commission  says  eight 
years  would  probably  be  a  reasonable 
estimate  for  the  time  of  building  it. 
At  least  two  years  will  be  consumed 
in  preparatory  work  and  opening  a 
harbor  at  Greytown,  so  that,  if  work 
on  the  dam  should  be  commenced  im- 
mediately thereafter,  the  time  re- 
quired for  completing  the  entire  work 
will  be  about  ten  years. 
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the  very  largest  ships  to  pass  each 
other  in  the  canal,  while  the  locks  are 
of  a  dimension  to  permit  even  the 
largest  ships  afloat  to  be  manoeuvred. 
The  size  of  locks  is  740  feet  length, 
84  feet  width,  in  the  clear,  with  a 
depth  of  35  feet. 

Taking  up  the  Nicaragua  route  in 
detail,  the  Commission  says  that  the 
route  adopted  follows  essentially  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Commission  in  its  report  of 
1897- 1899.  It  begins  near  Grey- 
town, on  the  Atlantic  side,  follows 
the  San  Juan  River,  enters  Lake  Nic- 
aragua and  terminates  at  Brito,  on 
the  Pacific  side.  The  distance  from 
ocean  to  ocean   is  about   186  miles. 


The  Commission  then  submits  the 
following  estimated  cost  of  a  canal  on 
the  Nicaragua  route: 

Eastern  division  (from  Greytown 
to  Boca  San  Carlos  dam),  $82,662,- 
000. 

Middle  division  (from  Boca  San 
Carlos  dam  to  Las  Lajas),  $25,425,- 
000. 

Western  division  (from  Las  Lajas 
to  Brito),  $51,680,000. 

Ninety-eight  miles  of  railroad,  $7,- 
350,000. 

Total,  $167,117,000. 

Engineering,  police,  sanitation  and 
general    contingencies,   $33,423,000. 

Aggregate,  $200,540,000. 
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This  estimate  is  for  a  canal  suita- 
ble for  navigation  by  the  largest  ships 
now  in  existence,  and  thus  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  bill  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  It  provides  for  a 
double  system  of  locks,  so  that  navi- 
gation can  be  maintained  if  one  sys- 
tem be  closed  for  repairs  or  renewals. 
If  a  single  lockage  system  is  pro- 
vided the  cost  will  be  reduced  $19,- 
678,000.  Narrowing  the  bottom  one- 
third  will  permit  a  further  reduction 
of  $16,949,000.  This  would  bring  the 
estimated  cost  down  to  $163,913,000. 


SAN  JUAN  RIVER 
This  view  is  nesr  the  AtUntic  entrance  to  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal.    Upon  the  hiU  is  seen  the  remains  of 
the  old  fortification. 

Concerning  the  Panama  route,  the 
Commission  says  its  natural  attrac- 
tion lies  in  the  combination  of  a 
very  narrow  isthmus  with  a  low 
summit.  The  width  of  the  isthmus 
is  less  than  thirty-five  miles,  while 
the  summit  is  barely  300  feet  above 
mean  tide.  After  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  entire  route,  the  Com- 
mission gives  the  estimated  cost  of 
completing  the  Panama  route  as 
$142,342,529. 

'  This  estimate  is  capable  of  reduc- 
tion to  $115,941,215  if  single  locks 
and  a  narrow  bottom  are  adopted. 
An  alternative  estimate  is  submitted, 
based  on  having  the  Alhajuela  dam 
built  to  impond  the  waters  of  the 
Upper  Chagres.  This  estimate  is 
$156,378,258. 

The  Commission  reports  that  the 
value  of  the  French  work  already 
done  is  estimated  at  $33,934463. 


The  Commission's  report  includes 
argument  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
construction  of  the  canal,  saying: 

"As  compared  with  Europe,  the  United 
States  will  derive  from  the  canal  far 
greater  benefits,  both  commercially  and  in- 
dustrially. The  commerce  of  Europe  with 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North,  Central  and 
South  America,  under  existing  conditions, 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  total  volume 
of  the  present  traffic  of  the  United  States 
that  may  be  considered  tributary  to  the 
canal;  but  this  fact  does  not  indicate  the 
relative  advantages  which  the  canal  will 
possess  for  the  trade  of  Europe  and  that 
of  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  it  has 
been  opened,  our  trade  with  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  will  rapidly  in- 
crease, as  will  also  the  volume  of  our  trade 
with  the  Orient.  The  amount  of  the 
American  commerce  through  the  canal  will 
quickly  surpass  the  total  amount  of  Eu- 
rope's traffic. 

"An  isthmian  canal  will  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  national  and  political  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  develop  its 
Pacific  territory  and  promote  the  com- 
merce and  industries  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  benefits  which  Europe  will  de- 
rive from  the  canal  will  be  commercial. 
In  addition  to  this  ours  will  be  political 
and  industrial.  By  bringing  the  Eastern 
and  Western  sections  of  our  country  into 
closer  relations,  by  reducing  the  time  and 
cost  of  transporting  our  Western  products 
to  Europe,  and  by  enabling  the  Eastern, 
Southern  and  Central  States  to  reach  the 
raw  materials  and  markets  of  Pacific 
countries  cheaply  and  expeditiously,  the 
canal  will  more  fully  identify  political  and 
social  interests  and  quicken  the  industrial 
activity  of  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  iron  and  steel,  the  textiles 
and  the  other  manufactures  of  the  East- 
ern and  Southern  States,  the  coal  from 
the  mining  regions,  the  cotton  from  the 
South  and  the  grain  and  forest  products 
from  many  sections  will  flow  out  to  for- 
eign countries  in  an  increasing  volume, 
and  this  larger  trade  will  be  shared  gen- 
erally by  the  ports  of  all  our  seaboards — 
the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific. 
The  canal  will  cause  the  competition  of 
the  United  States  with  Europe  in  the 
countries  of  Western  South  America  and 
the  Orient  to  be  much  keener,  with  the 
result  that  the  trade  of  our  country  will 
increase  more  rapidly  than  will  that  of 
our  rivals.  The  canal  will  aid  the  United 
States  in  seciu-ing  and  maintaining  a  posi- 
tion of  primacy  in  the  international  trade 
of  the  world." 

Among  the  reasons  set  forth  for 
preferring  the  Nicaragua  route  to 
that  of  Panama  is  the  lesser  distance 
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between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of 
the  United  States,  but  this  is  partially 
offset  by  the  greater  length  of  time 
necessary  to  navigate  the  former 
route.  An  objection  to  the  Panama 
route  is  the  concession  now  held  by 
the  French  Company  which  pro- 
hibits a  cession  of  rights  to  any  na- 
tion or  foreign  government,  besides 
the  concession  is  not  perpetual.  The 
Panama  Company  has  made  no  defi- 
nite proposition  which  the  United 
States  could  accept.  In  conclusion 
the  Commission  says: 

"First.  The  estimated  cost  of  building 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  about  $58,000,000 
more  than  that  of  completing  the  Panama 
Canal,  leaving  out  the  cost  of  acquiring 
the  latter  property.  This  measures  the 
difference  in  the  magnitude  of  the  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome  in  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  two  canals,  and  covers  all 
physical  considerations,  such  as  the 
greater  or  less  height  of  dams,  the  greater 
or  less  depth  of  cuts,  the  presence  or  ab- 
^  sence  of  natural  harbors,  the  presence  or 
*  -  absence  of  a  railroad,  the  exemption  from 
or  liability  to  disease,  and  the  amount  of 
work  remaining  to  be  done. 

"The  new  Panama  Canal  Company  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  sell  its  property 
to  the  United  Sutes.  Should  that  Com- 
pany be  able  and  willing  to  sell,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  price  would  not 
be  such  as  would  make  the  total  cost  to 
the  United  States  less  than  that  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal. 

"Second.  The  Panama  Canal,  after 
completion,  would  be  shorter,  have  fewer 
locks  and  less  curvature  than  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal.  The  measure  of  these  ad- 
vantages is  the  time  required  for  a  vessel 
to  pass  through,  which  is  estimated  for  an 
average  ship  at  twelve  hours  for  Panama 
and  thirty-three  hours  for  Nicaragua. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  is  377  miles, 
to  New  Orleans  759  miles  and  to  Liverpool 
386  miles  greater  via  Panama  than  via 
Nicaragua.  The  time  required  to  pass 
over  these  distances  being  greater  than 
the  difference  in  the  time  of  transit 
through  the  canals,  the  Nicaragua  line, 
after  completion,  would  be  somewhat  the 
more  advantageous  of  the  two  to  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
cost  of  maintaining  the  longer  canal. 

"Third.  The  Government  of  Colombia, 
in  which  lies  the  Panama  Canal,  has 
granted  an  exclusive  concession,  which 
has  many  years  to  run.  It  is  not  free  to 
grant  the  necessary  rights  to  the  United 
States,  except  upon  condition  that  an 
agreement  be  reached  with  the  New  Pan- 


ama Canal  Company.  The  Commission 
believes  that  such  agreement  is  imprac- 
ticable. So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
Company  is  not  willing  to  sell  its  franchise, 
but  it  will  allow  the  United  States  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  part  of  its  stock.  The 
Commission  considers  such  an  arrange- 
ment inadmissible. 

"The  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica,  on  the  other  hand,  are  un- 
trammeled  by  concessions,  and  are  free 
to  grant  to  the  United  States  such  privi- 
leges as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

"In  view  of  ail  the  facts,  and  particu- 
larly in  view  of  all  the  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  rights,  privileges  and 
franchises  on  the  Panama  route,  and  as- 
suming   that    Nicaragua    and    Costa    Rica 
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recognize  the  value  of  the  canal  to  them- 
selves, and  are  prepared  to  grant  conces- 
sions on  terms  which  are  reasonable  and 
acceptable  to  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
mission is  of  the  opinion  that  'the  most 
practicable  and  feasible  for*  an  isthmian 
canal,  to  be  'under  the  control,  manage- 
ment and  ownership  of  the  United  States,' 
is  that  known  as  the  Nicaragua  route." 


It  will  not  be  the  purpose  to  here 
discuss  existing  conditions  or  current 
Eartp  Congressional  gossip 
Complications,  but  to  tell  the  Story 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  as  it 
has  agitated  the  public  mind  during 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
Not  unlike  the  Cuban  matter  this 
canal  question  has  been  a  "bone  of 
contention"  between  European  and 
American  diplomats  for  a  greater 
portion  of  the  national  existence  of 
the  United  States. 

Much  here  published  has  been  on 
a  former  occasion  read  in  this  Maga- 
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ziNE  but  the  canal  now  being  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  the  public  it  will 
bear  reproduction. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  relations 
with  Great  Britain  are  so  agreeable, 
for  few  questions  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  more  wrangling  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  than 
this  interoceanic  canal  problem.  As 
early  as  1825,  a  New  York  company 
obtained  concessions  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  via  the  San  Juan 
River  and  Lake  Nicaragua.  This 
company  did  nothing,  presumably  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  financial  support. 


hand,  claimed  that  her  occupation  of 
the  port  of  San  Juan  was  in  behalf 
of  her  ally,  the  King  of  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  who  was  at  war  with  Guate- 
mala at  the  time. 

The  United  States  protested,  and 
President  Zachary  Taylor,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  March  19,  1850 
(only  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his 
death),  impressed  the  importance  of 
the  matter  upon  that  body.  In  order 
to  checkmate  England,  the  American 
charge  d'affairs  in  Guatemala,  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  latter 
State.    This  treaty  was  consummated 


STREET  SCENE  IN  MANAGUA,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  NICARAGUA 


Some  twenty  years  later.  Great 
Britain,  recognizing  the  importance 
to  that  nation  of  the  control  of  such 
a  waterway  between  the  two  oceans, 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Chief 
or  King  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  by 
which  an  alliance  was  formed  and 
Great  Britain  effected  the  capture  of 
the  town  of  San  Juan,  which  con- 
trolled the  mouth  of  the  San  Juati 
River.  Guatemala  protested  at  this 
seizure  of  important  territory  by  the 
English,  and  appealed  to  the  United 
States.     Great  Britain,  on  the  other 


prematurely  by  President  Taylor's 
representative,  and  the  concessions 
gained  by  the  treaty  were  so  great 
that  it  almost  seemed  a  challenge  to 
Great  Britain  and  therefore  was 
partially  disavowed. 

President  Taylor  said  to  Congress 
in     this     message:      "On    the     12th 
President    ^^Y  ^f   November,    1847, 
Taplor's    Senor    Buetrage,    Secre- 
Message.    tary  of  State  and  of  the 
affairs    of    war    and    foreign    rela- 
tions and  domestic  administration  of 
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the  Supreme  Government  of  the  State 
of  Nicaragua,  addressed  a  letter  from 
the  Government  House  at  Leon  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  then  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  asking  the 
friendly  offices  of  this  Grovernment 
to  prevent  an  attack  upon  the  town 
of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  then  con- 
templated by  the  British  authorities 
as  the  allies  of  the  Mosquito  King. 
That  letter,  a  translation  of  which  is 
herewith  sent,  distinctly  charges 
that— 

"The  object  of  the  British  in  taking  this 
key  of  the  continent  is  not  to  protect  the 
small  tribe  of  the  Mosquitos,  but  to  estab- 
lish their  own  empire  over  the  Atlantic 
extremity  of  the  line  by  which  a  canal  con- 
necting the  two  oceans  is  most  practicable, 
insuring  to  them  the  preponderance  on  the 
American  continent,  as  well  as  their  direct 
relations  with  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and 
mtries  of  the  world." 

then  recites  the  his- 
sequent  proceedings. 
Great  Britain  had 
to  the  protests  of 
then  says: 

ips  of  war  Alarm   and 
>an  Juan  de  Nicaragua 
February,  1848,  and  on 
>nth,  the  British  forces, 
officers    and    men,    at- 
1  the  post  of  Serapaqui, 
ag  to  the  British  state- 
)  soldiers,  after  a  sharp 
r   and    forty   minutes." 
reaty    with    Guatemala, 
iid: 
_    of  June,   1848,   Elijah 
Hisc,  being  appointed  charge  d*affatrs  of 
the  United  States  to  Guatemala,  received 
his  instructions,  a  copy  of  which  is  here- 
with submitted.     In  tiiese  instructions  the 
following  passages  occur : 

"  'The  independence,  as  well  as  the 
interests,  of  the  nations  on  this  continent 
require  that  they  should  maintain  the 
American  system  of  policy  entirely  distinct 
from  that  which  prevails  in  Europe.  To 
suffer  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
European  governments  with  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  American  Republics,  and 
to  permit  them  to  establish  new  colonies 
upon  this  continent,  would  be  to  jeopard 
their  independence  and  to  ruin  their  inter- 
ests. These  tfuths  ought,  everywhere 
throughout  this  continent,  to  be  impressed 
on  the  public  mind.  But  what  can  the 
United  States  do  to  resist  such  European 
interference  whilst  the  Spanish-American 
Republics  continue  to  weaken  themselves 


by  division  and  civil  war,  and  deprive 
themselves  of  the  ability  of  doing  any- 
thing  for  their  own  protection?' 

"This  last  significant  inquiry  seems 
plainly  to  intimate  that  the  United  States 
could  do  nothing  to  arrest  British  ag- 
gression while  the  Spanish-American  Re- 
publics continue  to  weaken  themselves  by 
division  and  civil  war,  and  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  ability  of  doing  anything  for 
their  protection.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  On  the 
26th  day  of  May,  1848,  Mr.  Hempstead 
represented,  in  a  letter  to  the  Department 
of  State,  that  the  Indians  had  'applied  to 
Her  Majesty's  superintendent  at  Belize 
for  protection,  and  had  desired  him  to 
take  possession  of  the  territory  which  they 
occupied  and  take  them  under  his  pro- 
tection as  British  subjects;'  and  he  added 
that  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  their 


PRESIDENT  ZACHARY  TAYLOR 

application  'the  British  Government  would 
then  have  possession  of  the  entire  coast 
from  Cape  Conte  to  San  Juan  de  Nicara- 
gua.' " 

The  President  then  describes  the 
situation  and  disavows  the  treaty, 
which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Great  Britain, 
inasmuch  as  Guatemala  was  at  war 
with  her  ally,  the  King  of  the  Mos- 
quito Coast. 

"When  I  came  into  office  I  found  the 
British  Government  in  possession  of  the 
port  of  San  Juan,  which  it  had  taken  by 
force  of  arms  after  we  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  California,  and  while  we  were 
engaged  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  for 
the  cession  of  it  and  that  no  officiai  re- 
monstrance had  been  made  by  this  Gov- 
ernment against  the  aggression  nor  any 
attempt  to  resist  it.  Efforts  were  then 
being  made  by  certain  private  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  procure  from  the 
State  of  Nicaragua  by  contract  the  right 
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to  cut  the  proposed  ship  canal  by  way  of 
the  river  San  Juan  and  the  lakes  of  Nic- 
aragua and  Managua  to  Realejo,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  A  company  of  American 
citizens  entered  into  such  a  contract  with 
the  State  of  Nicaragua.  Viewing  the  canal 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  I  resolved  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  protecting  the  work 
and  binding  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
through  whose  territory  it  would  pass, 
also  to  protect  it.  The  instructions 
to  £.  George  Squier,  appointed  by  me 
charge  d*affairs  to  Guatemala  on  the 
second  day  of  April,  1849,  are  herewith 
submitted,  as  fully  indicating  the  views 
which  governed  me  in  directing  a  treaty 
to  be  made  with  Nicaragua.  I  considered 
the  interference  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  this  continent  in  seizing  the  port 


formed  that  he  had  actually  negotiated 
two  treaties  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua, 
the  one  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  the 
other  a  treaty  for  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  ship  canal,  which  treaties  he 
brought  with  him  on  his  return  home. 
He  also  negotiated  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Honduras;  and  in  each  of  these 
treaties  it  is  recited  that  he  had  full 
powers  for  the  purpose.  He  had  no  such 
powers,  and  the  whole  proceeding  on  his 
part  with  reference  to  those  States  was 
not  only  unauthorized  by  instructions,  but 
in  opposition  to  those  he  had  received 
from  my  predecessor,  and  after  the 
date  of  his  letter  of  recall  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor.  But  I  have  no 
evidence  that  Mr.  Hise,  whose  letter  of 
recall  (a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted)   bears   date   of   the   22d   of   May, 


THB  PLAZA,  AT  LEON»  NICARAGUA 


of  San  Juan,  which  commanded  the  route 
believed  to  be  most  eligible  for  the  canal 
across  the  Isthmus,  and  occupying  it  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  was  known,  as  I 
believe,  to  Great  Britain,  that  we  were 
engaged  in  the  negotiation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  California,  as  an  unfortunate  co- 
incidence, and  one  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  she  entertained  designs 
by  no  means  in  harmony  with  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

"Seeing  that  Mr.  Hise  had  been  posi- 
tively instructed  to  make  no  treaty,  not 
even  a  treaty  of  commerce,  with  Nicara- 
gua, Costa  Rica,  or  Honduras,  I  had  no 
suspicion  that  he  would  attempt  to  act  in 
opposition  to  his  instructions,  and  in  Sep- 
tember last  I   was   for  the  first  time  in- 


1849,  had  received  that  letter  on  the  21st 
day  of  June,  when  he  negotiated  the  treaty 
with  Nicaragua.  The  difficulty  of  com- 
municating with  him  was  so  great  that  I 
have  reason  to  believe  he  had  not  re- 
ceived it.     He  did  not  acknowledge  it. 

"The  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiated by  Mr.  Hise  in  effect  guarantees 
the  perfect  independence  of  the  State  of 
Nicaragua  and  her  sovereignty  over  her 
alleged  limits  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  pledging  the  naval  and 
military  power  of  the  United  States  to 
support  it.  This  treaty  authorizes  the 
chartering  of  a  corporation  by  this  Gov- 
ernment to  cut  a  canal  outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  g^ves  to 
us  the  exclusive  right  to  fortify  and  corn- 
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mand  it.  I  have  not  approved  it  nor  have 
I  now  submitted  it  for  ratification;  not 
merely  because  of  the  facts  already 
mention,  but  because  on  the  jist 
day  of  December  last  Senor  Edwardo 
Carcache,  on  being  accredited  to  this  Gov- 
ernment as  charge  d'affairs  from  the  State 
of  Nicaragua,  in  a  note  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  a  translation  of  which  is  here- 
with sent,  declared  that  he  was  'only  em- 
powered to  exchange  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Mr.  Squier,  and  that 
the  special  convention  concluded  at 
Guatemala  by  Mr.  Hjse,  the  charge 
d'affairs  of  the  United  States,  and  Senor 
Selva,  the  Commissioner  of  Nicaragua,  had 
been,  as  was  publicly  and  universally 
known,  disapproved  by  his  Govern- 
ment.*    *     * 

"This  treaty  is  not  intended  to  secure  to 
the  United  States  any  monopoly  or  ex- 
clusive advantage  in  the  use  of  the  canal. 
Its  object  is  to  guarantee  protection  to 
American  citizens  and  others  who  shall 
construct  the  canal,  and  to  defend  it  when 
completed  against  unjust  confiscations  or 
obstructions,  and  to  deny  the  advantages 
of  navigation  through  it  to  those  nations 
only  which  shall  refuse  to  enter  into  the 
same  guaranties.  A  copy  of  the  contract 
of  the  Canal  Company  is  herewith  trans- 
mitted, from  which,  as  well  as  from  the 
trieaty,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  same 
benefits  are  offered  to  all  nations  in  the 
same  terms.     *     *     *     * 

"As  there  is  nothing  narrow,  selfish,  il- 
liberal, or  exclusive  in  the  views  of  the 
United  States  as  set  forth  in  this  treaty, 
as  it  is  indispensable  to  the  successful 
completion  of  the  contemplated  canal  to 
secure  protection  to  it  from  the  local 
authorities  and  this  Government,  and,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  British  pretension 
to  the  port  of  San  Juan  in  right  of  tho 
Mosquito  King  is  without  just  founda- 
tion in  any  public  law  ever  before  recog- 
nized in  any  other  instance  by  Americans 
or  Englishmen  as  applicable  to  Indian 
titles  on  this  continent,  I  shall  ratify  this 
treaty  in  case  the  Senate  shall  advise  that 
course." 

As  early  as  March  3,  1835,  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution in  executive  session,  and  in 
reply  thereto  President  Jackson  had 
sent  an  agent  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  Central  America  and  New 
Granada : 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  respectfully  requested  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  opening  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Governments  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  New  Granada  for  the 
purpose  of  effectually  protecting,  by  suita- 
ble   treaty    stipulations    with    them,    such 


individuals  or  companies  as  may  under- 
take to  open  a  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 
isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South 
America,  and  of  securing  forever  by  such 
stipulations  the  free  and  equal  rights  of 
navigating  such  a  canal  to  all  such  na- 
tions on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable 
tolls  as  may  be  established  to  compensate 
the  capitalists  who  may  engage  in  such 
undertaking  and  complete  the  work." 


Within  a  few  days  after  President 
Taylor  had  given  the  question  to 
ciapton'BaiW9r  Congress  and  the 
Breatp,  American  people  for 
discussion,  the  diplomatic  strain  was 
suddenly  relieved  by  a  compromise, 
known  in  history  as  the  "Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty."  This  treaty  was 
practically  a  renunciation  on  the  part 


CATHEDRAL  «t  LEON,  NICARAGUA 

of  both  England  and  the  United 
.States  of  air  designs  by  either  country 
to  control  this  canal.  It  has  been 
said  that  by  the  ratification  of  the 
Clayton- Bui wer  Treaty  the  United 
States  surrendered  any  special  right 
to  control  any  interoceanic  waterway. 
This  renunciation  has  been  denied 
by  several  American  administrations, 
the  claims  being  that  the  treaty  was 
subject  to  abrogation  at  any  time  by 
either  nation;  in  fact,  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington  has  virtually 
contended  that  the  United  States  had 
ratified  that  treaty  to  accomplish  that 
which  otherwise  would  require  a 
victorious  war,  viz. :  to  dislodge  Great 
Britain  from  Central  America. 

The  treaty  provided  that  "neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  [Great  Britain 
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and  the  United  States]  will  ever  ob- 
tain or  maintain  for  itself  any  ex- 
clusive control  over  the  said  ship 
canal;  agreeing,  that  neither  will 
ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifica- 
tion commanding  the  same  or  in  the 
vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify, 
or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any 
dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
the  Mosquito  Coast  or  any  part  of 
Central  America."  It  was  also 
agreed  that  neither  country  would 
^take  advantage  of  any  intimacy,  or 
use  any  alliance,  connection  or  in- 
fluence that  either  may  possess  with 
any  state  or  government  through 
whose  territory  the  said  canal  may 
pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or 
holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
citizens  or  the  subjects  of  the  one, 
any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard 
to  commerce  or  navigation  through 
the  said  canal  which  shall  not  be  of- 
fered on  the  same  terms  to  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  the  other." 

The  treaty  provides  for  the  joint 
protection  of  any  company  construct- 
ing said  canal  "from  unjust  detention, 
confiscation,  seizure  or  any  violence 
whatsoever."  The  neutrality  was 
guaranteed  and  it  was  agreed  "to  in- 
vite every  state  with  which  both  or 
either  have  friendly  intercourse,  to 
enter  into  stipulations  with  them 
similar  to  those  which  they  have  en- 
tered into  with  each  other,  to  the  end 
that  all  other  states  may  share  in  the 
honor  and  advantage  of  having  con- 
tributed to  a  work  of  such  general 
interest  and  importance  as  the  canal 
herein   contemplated." 

The  treaty  affected  particularly  the 
Niciaragua  route,  but  the  same  pro- 
tection was  thrown  around  any  other 
canal  that  might  be  constructed;  the 
treaty  specifying  that: 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  having  not  only  desired, 
in  entering  into  this  convention,  to  ac- 
complish a  particular  object,  but  also  to 
establish  a  general  principle,  they  hereby 
agree  to  extend  their  protection  by  treaty 
stipulations  to  any  other  practicable  com- 
munications, whetiber  by  canal  or  railway, 
across  the  isthmus  which  connects  North 
and  South  America,  and  especially  to  the 


interoceanic  communications,  should  the 
same  prove  to  be  practicable,  whether  by 
canal  or  railway,  which  are  now  proposed 
to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Tehuante- 
pec  or  Panama.  In  gn^anting,  however, 
their  joint  protection  to  any  such  canals  or 
railways  as  are  by  this  article  specified,  it 
is  always  understood  by  the  United  States 
ana  Great  Britain  that  the  parties  con- 
structing or  owning  the  same  shall  im- 
pose no  other  charges  or  conditions  of 
trafHc  thereupon  than  the  aforesaid  Gov- 
ernments shall  approve  of  as  just  and 
equitable ;  and  that  the  same  canals  -or 
railways,  being  open  to  the  citizens  and 
subjects*  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  on  equal  terms,  shall  also  be  open 
on  like  terms  to  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  every  other  state  which  is  willing  to 
grant  thereto  such  protection  as  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  engage  to  afford. 


The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 

some  years  later  was  the  occasion  of 

a     diplomatic     discus- 

VenolZVd.  ^^^"  ^^^^^  virtually 
abrogated  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty;  in  fact.  President 
Hayes'  administration  served  notice 
to  the  world  that  any  canal  connect- 
ing the  two  oceans  across  the  Amer- 
ican Isthmus  must,  as  a  purely  de- 
fensive measure,  be  controlled  by  the 
United  States  Government.  An  old 
treaty  (1846)  with  the  Grovernment 
of  Colombia  (New  Granada),  guar- 
anteeing to  the  United  States  con- 
trol and  military  occupation,  was  re- 
lied upon  to  sustain  the  latter  Gov- 
ernment in  its  contentions  over  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Blaine's  most  important  work 
as  Secretary  of  State  was  his  spirited 
controversy  with  Lord  Granville  con- 
cerning the  control  of  this  canal. 
Mr.  Blaine  served  notice  to  the 
European  courts,  through  the  State 
Department  and  its  agents  that  the 
question  was  settled  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned.  To  the 
American  ministers  at  European  cap- 
itals he  made  the  statement  that  it 
had  "fallen  under  the  observation  of 
the  President,  through  the  current 
statements  of  the  European  press  and 
other  usual  channels  of  communica- 
tion, that  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
may  possibly  be  considering  the  sub- 
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ject  of  jointly  guaranteeing  the  neu- 
trality of  the  interoceanic  canal  now 
projected  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama." 

Mr.  Blaine  disclaimed  any  desire  or 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  any  special  privileges 
or  discriminations  in  a  commercial 
way,  but  that  the  United  States  would 
"insist  upon  her  right  to  take  all 
needful  precautions  against  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Isthmus  transit  being  in 
any  event  used  offensively  against 
her  interests  upon  the  land  or  upon 
the  sea."  He  claimed  that  the  water- 
way was  of  vital  concern  to  the 
United  States,  as  much  so  as  the 
trans-continental  railways.  He  re- 
called the  rights  of  the  United  States 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1846  over 
any  canal  constructed  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  made  the 
statement  that  "any  attempt  to  super- 
sede that  guarantee  by  an  agreement 
of  European  powers,  which  maintain 
vast  armies  and  patrol  the  sea  with 
immense  fleets,  and  whose  interests 
in  the  canal  and  its  operation 
can  never  be  so  vital  and  supreme  as 
ours,  would  partake  of  the  nature  of 
an  alliance  against  the  United  States, 
and  would  be  regarded  by  this  Gov- 
ernment as  an  indication  of  unfriend- 
ly feeling.  It  would  be  but  an  in- 
adequate response  to  the  good  will 
we  bear  them,  and  our  cheerful  and 
constant  recognition  of  their  own 
rights  of  domestic  policy,  as  well  as 
those  resulting  from  proximity  or 
springing  from  neighborly  interests." 

This  correspondence  created  some 
excitement  in  England,  and  the  press 
of  that  country  roundly  denounced 
Mr.  Blaine  for  his  "jingoism."  Mr. 
Blaine  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Low- 
ell, instructing  him  to  propose  to  the 
British  Government  a  revision  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  his  argu- 
ments being  far  more  conciliatory 
than  his  former  communications. 
Mr.  Blaine  wrote: 

"The  treaty  binds  the  United  States  not 
to  use  its  military  force  in  any  precaution- 
ary  measure,   while   it   leaves    the    naval 


power  of  Great  Britain  perfectly  free  and 
unrestrained,  ready  at  any  moment  of 
need  to  seize  both  ends  of  the  canal  and 
render  its  military  occupation  on  land  a 
matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  by 
the  recent  civil  war,  is  without  limit,  and, 
in  any  conflict  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, altogether  irresistible.  The  ClasrtOn- 
Bulwer  Treaty  commands  this  Government 
not  to  use  a  single  regiment  of  troops  to 
protect  its  interests  in  connection  with 
the  interoceanic  canal,  but  to  surrender 
the  transit  to  the  guardianship  and  con- 
trol of  the  British  navy.  If  no  American 
soldier  is  to  be  quartered  on  the  Isthmus 
to  protect  the  rights  of  his  coimtry  in  the 
interoceanic  canal,  surely — by  tiie  fair 
logic  of  neutrality — no  war  vessel  of  Great 
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Britain  should  be  permitted  to  appear  in 
the  waters  that  control  either  entrance  to 
the  canal.  »  ♦  *  *  Great  Britain  ap- 
preciates the  advantage,  and  perhaps  the 
necessity,  of  maintaining,  at  the  cost  of 
large  military  and  naval  establishments, 
the  interior  and  nearest  route  to  India, 
while  any  nation  with  hostile  intent  is 
compelled  to  take  the  longer  route  and 
travel  many  thousand  additional  miles 
through  dangerous  seas.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  same  great  power,  which 
considers  herself  justified  in  taking  these 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  a  remote 
colony  on  another  continent,  should  ob- 
ject to  the  United  States  adopting  similar, 
but  far  less  demonstrative,  measures  for 
the  protection  ot  the  distant  shores  of  her 
own  domain,  for  the  drawing  together  of 
the  extremes  of  the  Union  in  still  closer 
bonds  of  interest  and  sympathy,  and  for 
holding,  in  the  quiet  determination  of  an 
honorable   self-defense,   the   absolute   con- 
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trol  of  the  great  waterway  which  shall 
unite  the  two  oceans,  and  which  the 
United  States  will  always  insist  upon 
treating  as  part  of  her  coast-line.  If  a 
hostile  movement  should  at  any  time  be 
made  against  the  Pacific  Coast,  threaten- 
ing danger  to  its  people  and  destruction  to 
its  property,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  feel  that  it  had  been  un- 
faithful to  its  duty  and  neglectful  toward 
its  own  citizens,  if  it  permitted  itself  to 
be  bound  by  a  treaty  which  gave  the  same 
right  through  the  canal  to  a  warship,  bent 
on  an  errand  of  destruction,  that  is  re- 
served to  its  own  navy,  sailing  for  the 
defense  of  our  coast  and  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  our  people.  And  as  Eng- 
land insists,  by  the  might  of  her  power, 
that  her  enemies  in  war  shall  strike  her 
Indian  possessions  only  by  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  equally  insist 
that  the  interior,   more  speedy  and  safer 
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route  of  the  canal  shall  b«  reserved  for 
ourselves,  while  our  enemies,  if  we  shall 
ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  any, 
shall  be  remanded  to  the  voyage  around 
Cape  Horn. 

"A  consideration  of  controlling  influ- 
ence in  this  question  is  the  well-settled 
conviction  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  only  by  the  United  States  exer- 
cising supervision,  can  the  Isthmus  canal 
be  definitely,  and  at  all  times,  seciu-ed 
against  the  interference  and  obstruction 
incident  to  war.  A  mere  agreement  of 
neutrality,  on  paper,  between  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  might  prove  ineffectual 
to  preserve  the  canal  in  time  of  hostilities. 
The  first  sound  of  a  cannon  in  a  general 
European  war  would,  in  all  probability, 
annul  the  treaty  of  neutrality,  and  the 
strategic  position  of  the  canal,  command- 
ing both  oceans,  might  be  held  by  the  first 
naval  power  that  could  seize  it.  If  this 
should  be  done,  the  United  States  would 
suffer  such  grave  inconvenience  and  loss 
in  her  domestic  commerce  as  would  en- 
-  force  the  duty  of  a  defensive  and  pro- 
tective war  on  her  part,  for  the  mere  pur- 


pose of  gaining  that  control  which,  in 
advance,  she  insists  is  due  to  her  position 
and  demanded  by  her  necessities.  I  am 
not  arguing  or  assuming  that  a  general 
war,  or  any  war  at  all,  is  imminent  in 
Europe,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
within  the  past  twenty-five  years  all  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  have  been  engaged 
in  war — most  of  them  more  than  once. 
In  only  a  single  instance  in  the  past  hun- 
dred years  has  the  United  States  ex- 
changed a  hostile  shot  with  any  European 
power.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  for  a  hundred  years  to  come 
even  that  experience  will  be  repeated.  It 
consequently  becomes  evident  that  the  one 
conclusive  mode  of  preserving  any  Isth- 
mus canal  from  the  possible  distraction 
and  destruction  of  war,  is  to  place  it 
under  the  control  of  that  government  least 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  war,  and  able,  in 
any  and  every  event,  to  enforce  the 
guardianship  which  she  will  assume.  For 
self-protection  to  her  own  interests,  there- 
fore, the  United  States,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, asserts  her  right  to  control  the 
Isthmus  transit;  and,  secondly,  she  offers 
by  such  control  that  absolute  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  canal,  as  respects  Eiu-opean 
powers,  which  can  in  no  other  way  be 
certainly  attained  and  lastingly  assured." 

Mr.  Blaine  asked  that  "every  part 
of  the  treaty  which  forbids  the  Unit- 
ed States  fortifying  the  canal  and 
holding  the  political  control  of  it" 
be  cancelled;  that  "every  part  of  the 
treaty  in  which  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  agree  to  make  no 
acquisition  of  territory  in  Central 
America  to  remain  in  full  force;" 
that  "the  United  States  will  not  ob- 
ject to  maintaining  the  clause  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  a  free  port  at 
each  end  of  whatever  canal  may  be 
constructed,  if  England  desires  it  to 
be  retained;"  that  the  provisions  for 
a  protectorate  having  never  been 
placed  in  execution  "is  obsolete;"  a 
better  definition  of  "the  distance  from 
either  end  of  the  canal  where,  in 
time  of  war,  captures  might  be  made 
by  either  belligerent  on  the  high 
seas."  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Blaine 
wrote : 

"In  assuming,  as  a  necessity,  the  polit- 
ical control  of  whatever  canal  or  canals 
may  be  constructed  across  the  Isthmus, 
the  United  States  will  act-  in  entire  har- 
mony with  the  governments  w'thin  whose 
territory  the  canals  shall  be  located.  Be- 
tween  the   United    States   and   the   other 
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American  Republics  there  can  be  no  hos- 
tility, no  jealousy,  no  rivalry,  no  distrust. 
This  Government  entertains  no  design  in 
connection  with  this  project  for  its  own 
advantage,  which  is  not  also  for  the  equal 
or  greater  advantage  of  the  country  to  be 
directly  and  immediately  affected.  Nor 
does  the  United  States  seek  any  exclusive 
or  narrow  commercial  advantage.  It 
frankly  agrrees,  and  will  by  public  procla- 
mation declare,  at  the  proper  time,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Republic  on  whose  soil 
the  canal  may  be  located,  that  the  same 
rights  and  privileges,  the  same  tolls  and 
obligations  for  the  use  of  the  canal,  shall 
apply  with  absolute  impartiality  to  the 
merchant  marine  of  every  nation  on  the 
globe;  and  equally,  in  time  of  peace,  the 
harmless  use  of  Uie  canal  shall  be  freely 
granted  to  the  war  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions. In  time  of  war,  aside  from  the  de- 
fensive use  to  be  made  of  it  by  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  is  constructed  and  by  the 
United  States,  the  canal  shall  be  im- 
partially closed  against  the  war  vessels  of 
all  belligerents.  It  is  the  desire  and  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  that  the 
canal  shall  be  used  only  for  the  develop- 
ment and  increase  of  peaceful  commerce 
among  all  the  nations,  and  shall  not  be 
considered  a  strategic  point  in  warfare, 
which  may  tempt  the  aggressions  of  bel- 
ligerents, or  be  seized  under  the  com- 
pulsions of  military  necessity  by  any  of 
the  great  powers  that  may  have  contests 
in  which  Uie  United  States  has  no  stake, 
and  will  take  no  part.  If  it  be  asked  why 
the  United  States  objects  to  the  assent 
of  European  governments  to  the  terms  of 
the  neutrality  for  the  operation  of 
the  canal,  my  answer  is  that  the  right  to 
assent  implies  the  right  to  dissent,  and 
thus  the  whole  question  would  be  thrown 
open  for  contention  as  an  international 
issue.  It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  confine  it  strictly  and 
solely  as  an  American  question  to  be  dealt 
with  and  decided  by  American  govern- 
ments." ^ 

9 

Many  letters  were  exchanged  be- 
tween thei^two  Governments  and  the 

England's  discussion  at  times  be- 
Position.  became  very  pointed.  In 
reply  to  the  above  communication 
from  Mr.  Blaine,  Lord  Granville  said : 
"While  recognizing  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
must  feel  interested  in  any  canal  which 
may  be  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
be  wanting  in  regard  to  their  duty  if  they 
failed  to  point  out  that  Great  Britain  has 
large  colonial  possessions,  no  less  than 
great  commercial  interests,  which  render 
any  means  of  unobstructed  and  rapid  ac- 


cess from  the  Atlantic  to  the  North  and 
South  Pacific  Oceans  a  matter  for  her 
also  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  de- 
velopment of  these  possessions  and  inter- 
ests has  steadily  continued,  possibly  with 
less  rapidity,  but  on  a  scale  which  has 
some  relation  even  to  that  of  the  Pacific 
States.  Her  Majesty's  Government  do 
not  wish  to  ignore  the  share  which  other 
nations  have  acquired  in  the  commerce  of 
Central  and  South  America,  nor  to  ex- 
clude from  consideration  the  interest  of 
those  countries  in  any  canal  which  may  be 
made  across  the  Isthmus.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  such  a  canal,  between  two 
gjeat  oceans,  and  between  all  Europe  and 
Eastern  Asia,  is  a  work  which  concerns 
not  merely  the  United  States  or  the  Amer- 
ican Continent,  but  the  whole  civilized 
world.  This  is  a  view  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1850.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
as  anxious  as  that  of  the  United  States 
that  while  all  nations  should  enjoy  their 


proper  share  in  the  benefits  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  undertaking,  no  single 
country  should  acquire  a  predominating 
influence  or  control  over  such  a  means  of 
communication,  and  they  will  not  oppose 
or  decline  any  discussion  for  the  purpose 
of  securing,  on  a  general  international 
basis,  its  universal  and  unrestricted  use. 
With  all  deference  to  the  considerations 
which  have  prompted  the  proposals  made 
in  Mr.  Blaine's  dispatch,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  cannot  believe  that  they  would 
promote  the  object  or  be  beneficial  in 
themselves.  The  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  European  powers  are, 
fortunately,  of  a  nature  to  give  rise  to  no 
feelings  of  suspicion  or  alarm.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  their  foreign  policy  gives 
good  promise  that  they  will  so  continue. 
But  if  provision  is  to  be  made  on  one 
side  for  a  different  state  of  affairs,  it 
must  be  expected  that  the  course  thus  in- 
dicated will  find  its  natural  and  logical 
counterpart     on     the     other,     *     ♦     #     # 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  believe  that 
the  extension  of  an  invitation  to  all  mari- 
time states  to  participate  in  an  agree- 
ment based  on  the  stipulation  of  the  con- 
vention of  1850  would  obviate  any  ob- 
jection that  may  possibly  be  raised  against 
it  as  not  being  adequate  in  its  present 
condition  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed.  This  coiu-se  formed  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Fish's  proposal  to  Dr.  Car- 
denas, the  Nicaraguan  Minister  in  1877, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
gladly  see  the  United  States  again  take 
the  initiative  in  an  invitation  to  the 
powers,  and  will  be  prepared  either  to 
join  in  it  or  to  support  or  indorse  it  in 
the  way  that  may  be  found  most  fitting 
and  convenient,  provided  it  does  not  con- 
flict in  any  way  with  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty." 

The  practical  failure  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  the  cause  of  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  interest  and  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  diplomatic  discussion  per- 
taining to  the  waterway  across  the 
Isthmus.  But  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  has  demonstrated  beyond  all 
cavil  that  if  the  United  States  pro- 
poses to  place  herself  in  position  to 
ably  defend  each  and  every  part  of 
her  coast-line,  such  a  canal  is  es- 
sential. The  wonderful  voyage  of 
the  Oregon  around  Cape  Horn  not 
only  interested  the  world,  but  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  to  the  apparent  inatten- 
tion to  her  own  interests  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  by  a  failure  to 
provide  for  a  passageway  between 
her  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

It  is  evident  that  the  feelings  of 
amity  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  all  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  could  desire,  therefore,  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  in  the  near  future 
an  amicable  and  equitable  under- 
standing will  be  reached  and  the 
canal  opened  for  the  world's  traffic. 


After  two  weeks  of  consideration 
of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  in  ex- 
^^^  ecutive  session  the 
Hap-Pannc9fot9  Senate  on  Dec.  20, 
Trtatp,  1900,  amended  and 
adopted  the  treaty,  the  following 
being  the  text: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 


dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Em- 
press of  India,  being  desirous  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  to 
that  end  to  remove  any  objection  which 
may  arise  out  of  the  convention  of  April 
19,  1850,  commonly  called  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  to  the  construction  of  such 
canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  without  im- 
pairing the  general  principle  of  neutraliza- 
tion established  in  article  VIII  of  that 
convention,  have  for  that  purpose  ap- 
pointed as  their  plenipotentiary  and, 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty, the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Lord  Pauncefote  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C. 
M.  G.,  Her  Majesty's  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary and  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States ; 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  full  powers,  which  were  found 
to  be  in  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following    articles : 

Aticle  I — It  is  agrreed  that  the  canal 
may  be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
either  directly  at  its  own  cost,  or  by  g^ft 
or  loan  of  money  to  individuals  or  cor- 
porations or  through  subscription  to  or 
purchase  of  stock  or  shares,  and  that  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  present  con- 
vention, the  said  Government  shall  have 
and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such 
construction,  as  welj  as  to  exclusive  right 
of  providing  for  the  regulation  and  man- 
agement of  the  canal. 

Article  2 — The  high  contracting  par- 
ties, desiring  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain the  "general  principle"  of  neutraliza- 
tion established  in  article  VIII  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  convention,  which  con- 
vention is  hereby  superseded,  adopt  as  the 
basis  of  such  neutralization,  the  following 
rules,  substantially  as  embodied  in  the 
convention  between  Great  Britain  and  cer- 
tain other  powers,  signed  at  Constantinople 
October  29,  1888,  for  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal,  thaf  is  to  say : 

First — The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open, 
in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  na- 
tions, on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against 
any  nation  or  its  citizens  or  subjects  in 
respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of 
traffic,   or  otherwise. 

Second — The  canal  shall  never  be  block- 
aded, nor  shall  any  right  of  way  be  exer- 
cised, nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  com- 
mitted within  it. 

Third — Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent 
nation  shall  not  revictual  nor  take  any 
stores  in  the  canal  except  so  far  as  may 
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be  strictly  necessary,  and  the  transit  of 
such  vessels  through  the  canal  shall  be 
effected  with  the  least  possible  delay  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  in  force, 
and  with  only  such  intermission  as  may 
result  from  the  necessities  of  the  service. 
Prizes  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  vessels  of  war  of  the 
belligerents. 

Fourth — No  belligerent  shall  embark  or 
disembark  troops,  munitions  of  war,  or 
warlike  materials  in  the  canal  except  in 
case  of  accidental  hindrance  of  the  tran- 
sit, and  in  such  case  the  transit  shall  be 
resumed  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  canal 
within  three  marine  miles  of  either  end. 
Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not 
remain  in  such  waters  longer  than  twenty- 
four  hours  at  any  one  time  except  in  case 
of  distress,  and  in  such  cases  shall  depart 
as  soon  as  possible;  but  a  vessel  of  war 
of  one  belligerent  shall  not  depart  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  departure  of 
a  vessel  of  war  of  the  other  belligerent. 

It  is  agreed,  however,  that  none  of  the 
immediately  foregoing  conditions  and  stip- 
ulations in  sections  ntunbered  one,  two, 
three,  four  and  five  of  this  article  shall 
apply  to  measiu-es  which  the  United  States 
may  find  it  necessary  to  take  forcing  by 
its  own  forces  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  the  maintenance  of  public 
order. 

Sixth — The  plant,  establishments,  build- 
ings and  all  works  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  canal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part 
thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  this  conven- 
tion, and  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of 
peace  shall  enjoy  complete  immunity  from 
attack  or  injury  by  belligerents  and  from 
acts  calculated  to  impair  their  usefulness, 
as  part  of  the  canal. 

Seventh — No  fortifications  shall  be 
erected  commanding  the  canal  or  the 
waters  adjacent.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  such 
military  police  along  the  canal  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  it  against  lawlessness 
and  disorder. 

Article  3 — ^The  present  convention 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  her 
Brittanic  Majesty,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  or  at 
London  within  six  months  from  the  date 
hereof,   or  earlier   if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  convention 
and  thereunto  aflUxed  their  seals. 

Done   in   duplicate   at   Washington,   the 
fifth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,   one  thousand,  nine  hundred. 
(Signed)  JOHN    HAY. 

PAUNCEFOTE. 


Whether  the  treaty  will  be  ratified 
in  its  amended  form  by  Great  Britain 
will  be  learned  later  on.  Should  this 
desirable  end  be  reached  it  will  put 
an  end  to  a  contention  which  has 
lasted  more  than  half  a  century  be- 
tween Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  the  United  States. 

The  following  interesting  details 
are  translations  by  the  Engineer 
(London)  from  the  matter  prepared 
by  the  Russian  Imperial  Commission 
for  the  Paris  Exposition  concerning 
the  great  Trans-Siberian  Railway: 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1900, ».  e.,  within  nine  full  years  since 
the  work  of  construction  was  com- 
menced, the  rails  had  been  laid  for  a 
total  distance  of  3,375  miles,  which 
represents  a  yearly  average  of  375 
miles.  This  result  is  to  be  regarded 
as  highly  satisfactory  in  view  of  the 
immense  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
overcome  in  crossing  the  Govern- 
ments of  Tomsk  and  Yenisseisk  and 
the  district  of  Transbaikalia,  which 
is  so  frequently  subjected  to  inun- 
dations. Siberia  is  a  singularly  well- 
watered  country,  and  thus  the  total 
length  of  the  bridges  which  had  to 
be  built  amounted  to  thirty  miles. 
The  largest  of  these  bridges  is  that 
over  the  Yenissei,  which  is  2,520  feet 
long,  and  has  a  span  of  420  feet. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  quickness 
of  construction  the  Siberian  Railway 
stands  unrivaled,  for  it  surpasses  the 
Canadian  Railway  in  this  respect. 
The  latter  railway,  2,920  miles  in 
length,  was  ten  years  in  being  built. 
With  the  opening  of  navigation 
during  the  spring  of  1900,  uninter- 
rupted steam  communication  between 
the  railway  systems  of  Europe  and 
Vladivostock  was  rendered  possible, 
partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  steamer, 
according  to  the  following  line  of 
route.  From  Cheliabinsk  [see  ac- 
companying map  of  Trans-Siberian 
Railway],  the  first  station  in  Western 
Siberia,  by  rail  via  Omsk,  Tomsk  and 
Irkutsk,  to   Sretensk,   a  distance  of 
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2,762  miles.  This  section  of  the  jour-  will   be   the   shortest   route   between 

ney  comprises  the  passage  of  Lake  the  Siberian  main  line  and  Vladivos- 

Baikal  just  ueyond  Irkutsk.     For  this  tock  and  the  ice-free  harbors  of  Port 

passage  ice-breaker  ferries  have  been  Arthur    and     Dalny    (Talien-Wan). 

specially  built,  and  they  are  capable  With    the    completion    of   the    above 

of   transporting   a   complete    railway  named   lines,    the   oceans   that   wash 

train  across  the  lake.    From  Sretensk  the   shores  of  Western   Europe   and 

to  Khabarovsk  by  steamer  down  the  Far  Eastern  Asia  will  be  connected 

riverS  ^hilka  and  Amur,  a  distance  of  by   through    railway   communication, 

1443   miles,    and   lastly,    from   Kha-  and  the  total  length  of  the  Siberian 

barovsk  to  Vladivostock,  by  rail  a  dis-  Railway   and   of   these   branch   lines 

tance   of   485}^    miles.      The   entire  will  amount  to  5,542  miles.     The  best 

journey  now  takes  rather  more  than  route  for  journeying  from  ocean  to 

seventeen  days.  ocean   will    then     be    as     follows: — 

With  a  view  to  rendering  the  rail-  Havre,  Paris,  Cologne,  Berlin,  Alex- 
way  journey  across  Siberia  as  com-  androva,  Warsaw,  Moscow,  Tula, 
fortable  as  possible,  a  special  service  Samara,  Cheliabinsk,  Irkutsk  and 
of  express  trains  is  running  between  Vladivostock,  a  total  distance  of 
Moscow  and  Irkutsk.  Nothing  is  7,467  miles.  Six-sevenths  of  the 
wanting  in  these  trains  to  minimize  journey  will  be  on  Russian  territory, 
the  tedium  of  the  journey,  for  they  i,  e.,  4,067  miles  on  the  Siberian  sys- 
contain  sleeping-cars,  restaurants,  tem,  and  2,333^  miles  on  the  rail- 
libraries,  cars  fitted  with  gymnastic  ways  of  European  Russia;  the  re- 
appliances,  and  pianos,  while  the  at-  maining  one-seventh  part  of  the 
tendants  are  able  to  speak  various  journey  will  be  divided  as  follows: — 
languages.  In  fact,  the  general  com-  France,  300  miles;  Belgium,  100 
fort  of  these  trains  far  surpasses  that  miles ;  and  Germany,  667  miles.  The 
afforded  by  the  ordinary  express  line  between  Perm  and  Kotlas  is  used 
trains  running  in  Europe.  The  jour-  for  goods  traffic  and  for  opening  up 
ney  from  London  or  Paris  to  Vladi-  communication  with  the  markets  of 
vostock  now  takes  24}^  days  instead  Western  Europe.  The  rate  of  in- 
of  42  days,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  to  crease  in  the  traffic  on  the  Siberian 
the  Far  East.  This  great  saving  of  Railway  is  seen  clearly  from  the  fol- 
time  will  be  increased  considerably  lowing  figures,  which  are  the  returns 
so  soon  as  the  railway  running  round  for  the  three  summer  months  of  the 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Baikal  is  respective  years: — 
completed.  This,  railway  was  begun  Tons  of 
in    1899,   as  the  authorities  had  then  Year.                              Passengers.     Freight. 

become   alive   to    the    great    incon-  ;^9S   211,000       56.509 

-.-    -    ^        .     ^         ^,  1896   417,000      181,471 

veniences  likely  to  arise  from  the  en-  ,897   600,000      436,270 

forced  passage  of  the   lake,   and   is  1898   1,049,000      688,429 

157J4  miles  in  length.     It  is  rapidly  ^899   1,075,000      646,968 

approaching   completion.  Among   articles    of    export,    corn 

In    1897   a    Russian   private   com-  takes   the   first   place,   being  42   per 

pany  undertook  the  construction  both  cent,    of   the   total    exports.     In    the 

of     the    Manchurian    Railway,    960  second  rank  are  meat,  poultry,   and 

miles  in  length,  and  of  its  southern  butter,    which    are    conveyed    chiefly 

branch   line,   6533/$   miles   in   length,  for    the    London    market    in    special 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  recent  trains    fitted    up    with    refrigerators, 

outbreak  of  disorders  in  China  will  Then  follow  tallow,  leather,  wool  and 

hinder  the  progress  of  the  work  on  eggs.    Tea  forms  a  special  item  of 

both  these  lines.     The  latter  line  will  the    freight;    its    volume    rose    from 

be  of  immense  importance  to  Russia,  27,619  tons  in  1897  to  35,397  tons  in 

seeing  that  when  it  is  completed  it  1898. 
-a- 
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The  average  rate  of  speed  attained 
by  the  passenger  trains  on  the  Si- 
berian Railway  is  23J/2  miles  an  hour. 
At  this  rate  the  journey  from  Mos- 
cow to  Vladivostock  or  Port  Arthur, 
a  distance  of  5,333J^  miles,  will  take 
ten  days;  the  cost  of  a  first-class 
ticket  by  the  express  trains,  inclusive 
of  sleeping  car,  will  be  115  roubles, 
or  £12  3s.  6d.,  under  the  differential 
tariff  now  in  use.  At  the  same  rate, 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
journey  from  London  or  Paris  to 
Shanghai  will  take  sixteen  days  at  a 
cost  of  320  roubles,  or  £34,  instead  of 
the  present  journey  of  from  thirty- 
four  to  thirty-six  days  at  a  cost  of 
£95  I2s.  6d.  by  steamer  via  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  authorities  are  very 
sanguine  of  being  able  in  time  to  in- 
crease the  present  rate  of  speed  until 
it  shall  equal  that  of  the  express 
trains  now  running  in  Europe,  and 
then  the  journey  from  ocean  to  ocean 
and  across  two  continents  will  take 
only  ten  days.  However,  so  many 
accidents  are  constantly  occurring, 
owing  to  the  hasty  and  inadequate 
manner  in  which  the  track  of  the  Si- 
berian Railway  was  laid,  that  almost 
the  whole  extent  of  the  line  will  have 
to  be  re-laid  with  stouter  rails  before 
any  rate  of  speed  at  all  approxima- 
ting that  of  the  leading  European 
lines  can  be  looked  for.  The  great 
economic  task  now  before  Russia  is 
to  develop  Siberia  on  sound  com- 
mercial principles,  so  that  it  may 
speedily  repay  Russia  for  the  im- 
mense outlay  of  four  hundred  million 
roubles  expended  in  thus  bringing  Si- 
beria into  direct  communication  with 
the  markets  of  Europe. 

The  last  number  of  the  official 
organ  of  the  Ministry  of  Ways  of 
Communications  contains  the  follow- 
ing details  concerning  the  con- 
struction of  the  Siberian  Railway. 
On  January  13th,  1900,  the  total 
length  of  the  various  sections  of  rail- 
way thrown  open  to  regular  traffic  in 
Siberia  amounted  to  2,723  miles.  This 
mileage  is  exclusive  of  i,565>^  miles 
thrown   open    for    temporary   traffic 


upon  the  main  and  branch  lines.  The 
work  of  construction  is  being  carried 
on  on  the  line  between  Irkutsk  and 
Lake  Baikal,  on  the  Trans-Baikal 
line,  on  the  line  connecting  the  latter 
line  with  the  Chinese  frontier  and  on 
the  line  connecting  the  Ussuri  line 
with  the  Chinese  frontier.  The  sum 
of  8,500,000  roubles  has  been  as- 
signed for  the  work  in  progress  for 
the  present  year  on  the  West  Central 
and  Trans-Baikal  sections  of  the  Si- 
berian Railway.  Of  this  amount 
3,000,000  roubles  will  be  expended  in 
increasing  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  line  for  military  purposes, 
200,000  roubles  will  be  spent  in  de- 
veloping the  goods  traffic  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  3,500,000 
roubles  will  be  expended  in  construct- 
ing permanent  bridges.  During  the 
present  year  the  following  work  has 
been  executed: — 473,500  roubles  have 
been  spent  in  building  stations  and 
dwelling  houses  on  the  Western  Si- 
berian Railway,  and  431,000  roubles 
for  the  same  objects  on  the  Central 
Siberian  line.  The  laying  of  a  water 
supply  on  the  Western  Siberian  line 
cost  448,539  roubles,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  stations  and  dwelling 
houses  on  the  same  section  cost  694,- 
500  roubles,  and  405,050  roubles  on 
the  Central  Siberian  Railway.  Iron 
bridges  and  stone  watercourses  for 
the  Western  Siberian  line  cost  504,- 
932  roubles.  The  18-pound  rails 
were  replaced  by  those  of  24-pound 
at  a  cost  of  1,116,074  roubles  for  the 
Western  Siberian  line,  of  837,375 
roubles  for  the  Central  Siberian  line, 
and  of  405,220  roubles  for  the  Trans- 
Baikal  line — 100  roubles  equal  £10 
I2S.  6d. 

Sooner  than  was  perhaps  antici- 
pated, the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
Siberian  Railway  has  been  put  to  the 
test,  and  its  weakness  became  at  once 
apparent,  for  it  proved  to  be  unequal 
to  the  task  of  conveying  large  bodies 
of  troops.  Breakdowns  of  every 
kind  are  very  frequent  throughout 
its  entire  length,  and  the  initial  faulti- 
ness  of  its  construction  become  more 
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and  more  manifest.  The  press  of  St. 
Petersburg  records  many  complaints 
made  by  the  officers  and  army  sur- 
geons who  have  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  passengers  from  Moscow  to  Ir- 
kutsk during  the  last  three  weeks. 
They  complain  in  strong  terms  of  the 
dirt  and  lack  of  space  in  the  greatly- 
vaunted  trains  de  luxe,  while  from 
other  quarters  complaints  have  been 
made  of  the  off-hand  manner  in 
which  the  attendants  serving  on  the 
trains  perform  their  duties. 

(^ 
ffeh)  bridge  Over  the  Khine.* 

On  the  26th  of  March  of  this  year 
a  road  bridge,  which  received  the 
name  of  Ernest  Ludwig  Bridge,  was 


way  combination  was  the  first  of  all 
to  cause  new  structures  to  arise 
everywhere  in  its  territory,  and  one 
of  the  most  splendid  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  railway  bridge 
at  Worms. 

The  building  was  begun  March  7, 
1898;  it  was  favored  by  the  weather 
from  the  outset,  for  neither  heavy  ice 
floes  nor  great  floods  caused  injury. 
The  plans  were  the  outcome  of  com- 
petition, but  through  the  state  build- 
ing commission  various  and  not  un- 
important changes  resulted.  In  the 
essentials  the  iron  construction  is 
carried  out  after  the  plans  of  the  firm 
of  Harckort  of  Duisburg,  while  the 
piers  follow  the  plans  of  the  firm  of 
Schneider  of  Berlin.       The    stream- 


NEW  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RHINE.  AT  WORMS.  GERMANY 


opened  with  ceremonies  at  Worms. 
At  that  same  time,  there  was  going 
forward  to  completion  another  great 
work,  a  bridge,  which  is  destined  to 
play  an  important  role  in  railway 
traffic.  About  a  kilometer  below  the 
city  of  Worms  the  last  touches  are 
being  put  upon  this  binding  link,  and 
here,  on  December  i,  the  steam-horse 
will  find  a  new  and  important  way 
over  the  Rhine.  In  the  earlier  times 
of  the  Ludwig  road,  such  undertak- 
ings, as  called  for  great  outlay,  were 
not  favored;  the  Prusso-Hessian  rail- 

*  Translation  from  fllustrirte  Zeilung. 


bridge  shows  three  spans,  of  which 
two  have  a  width  of  102.2  meters 
each,  while  the  middle  one  is  116.8 
meters  wide.  The  high  approaches, 
which  made  necessary  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  flood  openings,  each  34.5 
meters  wide,  caused  especial  diffi- 
culty. 

Over  the  bridge  there  is  a  footway 
on  each  side;  the  two  tracks  lie  four 
meters  apart.  The  stream-bridge 
has  arch-carriers  with  "draw-band," 
a  kind  of  construction  which  finds 
more  and  more  favor  in  later  times. 
The   stream-bridge   proper   is   archi- 
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tectually  embelished  on  each  side 
with  land-piers,  which  support  over 
the  track  a  grand  structure,  and  these 
give  the  idea  of  medieval  archi- 
tecture. These  gate  towers  were  not 
erected  for  living  purposes,  still  they 
contain  rooms,  which  will  serve  as 
store  rooms. 

The  weight  of  the  iron  con- 
struction of  the  stream-bridge 
amounts  to  2,750  tons,  and  the  entire 
flood  openings  to  4>250  tons.  As  to 
the  cost,  it  amounts  to  two  million 
marks*  for  the  aggregate  iron- work, 
including  the  caissons,  and  to  one 
million  marks  for  the  foundations, 
while  to  this  must  be  added  still  two 
million  marks  for  the  approaching 
embankments.  The  building  ex- 
penses amount  on  the  whole  to  near- 
ly 5,300,000  marks.  A  glance  at  the 
accompanying  illustration,  which 
shows  the  bridge  to  be  an  important 
connecting  link,  suffices  for  an  under- 
standing of  this  great  expenditure. 

The  near-by  residents  reckon,  all 
things  taken  together,  that  with  the 
opening  of  the  bridge  immense  dis- 
advantages for  them  will  be  removed. 
The  traffic  with  the  ferry-boat  was 
under  all  circumstances  slow  and  in- 
convenient, but  especially  during  ice 
floes  or  in  time  of  extreme  high 
water,  in  going  from  Worms  to 
Darmstadt  they  had  to  go  by  way  of 
the  bridges  at  Mayence  or  Mannheim. 
Above  all  things  the  traffic  in  the' 
future  between  the  Palatinate  and 
North  Bavaria  will  take  the  direct 
way  through  Worms.  And  also  the 
traffic  between  North  Germany  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  South  and 
Southwest  parts  of  the  Empire  on 
the  other,  receives  a  new  and  favorite 
route;  it  is  already  asserted  that  in 
the  near  future  a  splendid  train  of 
palace  cars  between  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  and  Paris  will  use  the 
bridge  at  Worms. 

The  bridge  can  only  prove  its  full 
importance  to  freight  traffic  after 
some  years,  because  the  entirely  ob- 

*  1  mark  equals  about  24  cents  ol  Americaii 
money. 


solete  station  in  Worms  could  not  en- 
dure an  increased  traffic.  In  the 
meanwhile  a  considerable  sum  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a  new  station 
in  the  old  city  of  the  Nibelungen  is 
already  promised. 

In  order  to  be  just  to  the  great 
traffic  of  working  people,  the  railway 
management  has  recently  erected  on 
the  pier  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
a  station  called  Worms-Rhine,  the 
erection  of  which  was  attended  with 
no  little  cost,  but  which  also  shows  a 
piece  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  State 
for  the  welfare  of  the  working  class. 

With  the  combined  preliminary  and 
accomplished  work  on  this  Rhine 
bridge  the  name  of  the  leading  coun- 
selor and  building  adviser  of  the 
Worms  station  is  closely  linked,  and 
when  on  December  i,  the  first  train 
shall  go  over  the  Rhine  at  Worms, 
Herr  Geibel  shall  see  his  painstaking 
work  of  years  accomplished. 

1^ 

Angh'Betgian  Wireless  Telegraphy 

Consul  Roosevelt  reports  from 
Brussels  that  there  has  been  recently 
established  at  La  Panne,  Belgium,  a 
station  for  the  exchange  of  wireless 
telegraphic  messages  between  Bel- 
gium and  England.  The  receiving 
apparatus  to  be  used  on  the  English 
coast  was  taken  across  a  few  days 
ago  from  Ostende  on  board  the  Do- 
ver-Ostende  mail  boat  Princess  Clem- 
entine, which  is  also  fitted  up  with 
temporary  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the 
experimental  trials.  La  Panne  has 
been  selected  on  account  of  its  being 
the  point  on  the  Belgian  littoral  near- 
est the  English  coast.  The  mast  of 
the  Marconi  station  at  La  Pannr  is 
130  feet  high.  To  the  foremast  of  the 
steamship  Princess  Clementine  is  af- 
fixed an  additional  mast,  which  in- 
creases its  original  height  60  feet. 
From  this  extremity,  the  telegraphic 
waves  will  be  projected  toward  each 
coast.  A  special  room  has  been  fitted 
up  on  board  the  steamer  for  the  in- 
struments, and  from  this  room  the 
cabk  win  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
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extended  mast.  It  is  confidently 
expected  to  obtain  communication 
between  ship  and  shore  for  at  least 
30  miles,  which  is  about  halfway 
across.  With  stations  at  La  Panne 
and  Dover,  those  on  board  the  vessel 
would  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  land  during  the  entire  crossing, 

On  November  3,  experiments  be- 
gan about  5  p.  m.  Telegrams  were 
exchanged  between  the  boat,  then 
moored  at  the  Ostende  wharf,  and 
the  station  at  La  Panne.  Later  in 
the  evening,  several  of  the  Marconi 
men  went  on  board  the  vessel  and 
communicated  with  the  land  station 
throughout  the  crossing,  except  when 
they  arrived  in  English  waters.  Com- 
munication was  then  discontinued,  as 
the  Belgian  Government  has  not  yet 
received  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment authority  to  telegraph  from 
Dover  by  this  new  system.  The 
official  trial  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Government  delegates  will  shortly 
be  made. 

The  experiments  showed  that  re- 
plies arrived  with  the  same  regularity 
and  celerity  as  ordinary  telegrams. 
When  about  forty  miles  from  Os- 
tende, the  captain  of  the  vessel  was 
able  to  telegraph  to  the  stationmaster 
at  Ostende  the  probable  hour  of  his 
arrival.  Various  telegrams  were 
sent  from  the  vessel  to  Ostende, 
Brussels,  Dover,  London,  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  chief  bureau  and 
branch  offices  of  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany. The  reception  of  each  mes- 
sage was  acknowledged  promptly, 
the  first  and  last  letters  being  given 
in  each  instance. 

^he  Atgoma  Central  Railway. 

Last  September  the  writer  while  at 
Mackinaw  City,  Michigan,  looked 
over  two  large  locomotives  standing 
on  a  side  track  and  was  impressed 
with  their  dimensions  when  told  that 
they  were  intended  for  a  "new"  road 
in  Canada,  the  Algoma  Central.  This 
road  was  being  pushed  northward 
from    Sault    Ste.    Marie    toward    the 


Hudson  Bay  country,  through  forests 
almost  unexplored,  and  the  idea  of 
starting  out  over  a  newly  constructed 
road,  no  ballast  and  much  mud,  with 
such  big  fellows  as  those  engines 
were  would  almost  frighten  the 
average  engineman.  It  was  said  the 
reason  that  the  engines  were  on  the 
sidings  at  Mackinaw  City  was  that 
they  had  been  sent  by  transfer  boat 
up  to  the  "Soo"  and  "brought  back 
because  the  docks  at  that  place  were 
not  strong  enough  to  unload  them 
on." 

But  this  has  little  bearing  on  the 
subject.  The  Algoma  Central  is  being 
built  and  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  railway  people.  H.  W.  Brush, 
consul  at  Niagara  Falls,  has  this  to 
say  of  the  new  road,  in  a  recent  re- 
port to  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington : 

The  talk  and  plans  of  decades  have 
finally  taken  form,  and  a  railway  con- 
necting the  Great  Lakes  with  Hudson 
Bay  is  now  actually  under  con- 
struction. The  railway  plunges  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  an  unbroken 
wilderness,  with  no  cities,  towns,  or 
even  villages  to  afford  traffic.  In 
fact,  only  Indian  guides  and  hunters 
have  ever  attempted  to  penetrate  the 
great  wilderness  to  the  north.  Never- 
theless, the  railroad,  which  is  known 
as  the  Algoma  Central,  is  being  built 
in  the  most  thorough  manner  possi- 
ble, with  the  best  equipment  availa- 
ble, able  to  stand  almost  any  strain 
upon  it  and  capable  of  good  service 
for  years  to  come.  Eighty-five- 
pound  steel  rails  are  used,  and  the 
locomotives  are  of  enormous  size, 
weighing  135  tons  when  equipped  for 
traffic.  The  engines  are  so  massive 
that  railway  companies  were  afraid 
of  the  strain  on  bridges,  and  they 
were  delivered  from  Chicago  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  by  the  lake  route  on  steam 
ferries. 

The  new  railway  starts  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Ground  was  broken  less 
than  ninety  days  ago,  but  already  25 
miles  of  road  are  completed  and  in 
use,  and  the  railway  is  pushing 
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ward  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  a  day. 
It  is  expected  that  it  will  require 
three  years  to  complete  the  road. 

The  millions  of  capital  involved 
came  mostly  from  the  United  States, 
but  the  builders  have  made  careful 
computations  as  to  traffic  and  are 
confident  that  the  road  will  realize  all 
that  is  promised  as  an  investment.  It 
had  its  origin  in  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing supplies  of  pulp  wood  from  the  far 
north  to  the  Sault  mills,  but  it  opens 
up  as  well  a  region  that  is  fabulously 
rich  in  minerals  and  timber.  The 
mineral  wealth  is  said  to  be  practical- 
ly inexhaustible,  consisting  of  moun- 
tains of  iron,  copper,  and  other  valua- 
ble ores.  Among  other  discoveries 
is  that  of  a  solid  bed  of  gypsum  8 
miles  in  length. 

In  timber,  the  supplies  are  equally 
valuable.  For  hundreds  of  miles,  it 
is  claimed,  the  railway  will  run 
through  dense  forests  of  big  trees, 
including  birch,  maple,  hard  elm, 
tamarack,  spruce,  balsam,  poplar,  and 
white  pine.  Curly  birch,  which  can 
now  be  bought  along  the  railway  for 
40  cents  a  cord,  commands  $40  a 
thousand  feet  in  the  United  States. 
Elm  wood  that  can  be  cut  at  10  cents 
a  cord  sells  for  $25  a  thousand  feet 
at  Minneapolis  and  other  points  in 
the  Northwest  that  are  within  easy 
shipping  distance. 

The  Ontario  Government  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  opening  up  of  this 
rich  territory,  and  has  aided  in  the 
construction  of  the  railway  by  a  big 
grant  of  land.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
15  miles,  the  railway  commenced  to 
haul  heavy  consignments  of  timber, 
and  traffic  is  following  closely  upon 
construction. 

It  is  announced  that  particular  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  transit  traffic, 
and  at  every  stopping  place  a  first- 
class  hotel  will  be  built  by  the  rail- 
way. At  Hudson  Bay,  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  modern  seaside  hotel. 
Game  is  plentiful,  and  scores  of  lakes 
and  rivers  that  are  teeming  with  fish 
will  be  reached  by  the  railway.  The 
scenery,     bracing     climate,     hunting. 


and  fishing  are  expected  to  attract 
thousands  of  tourists.  The  railway 
also  intends  to  handle  Hudson  Bay 
fish  products  on  a  large  scale. 

If  the  plans  of  the  officials  are  all 
carried  out,  the  new  railway  to  the 
North,  reaching  as  it  does  to  the  very 
slopes  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  pic- 
turesque attempts  to  subjugate  a 
wilderness  known  to  railway  annals. 

^he  Railway  Mail  Service. 

According  to  Mr.  O.  T.  Holloway, 
superintendent  of  the  fifth  division  of 
the  railway  mail  service,  which  in- 
cludes the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  "a  railway 
mail  clerk  has  a  better  conception  of 
the  vast  strides  the  country  is  making 
in  the  way  of  manufactures,  com- 
merce and  material  growth  of  all 
kinds  than  a  man  in  any  other  busi- 
ness. Daily  he  keeps  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  country.  The  stuff 
he  handles  is  the  barometer  of  com- 
merce. While  the  railway  mail  serv- 
ice costs  the  Government  millions 
annually,  it  is  money  well  expended. 
The  Government  pays  $25  a  mile  an- 
nually for  a  forty- foot  car,  $40  for 
a  fifty- foot  car  and  $50  for  a  sixty- 
foot  car;  so  you  see  that  the  last 
twenty  feet  in  a  car  costs  as  much  as 
a  forty-foot  car,  or  the  first  forty 
feet  of  a  car.  As  there  are  many 
thousand  cars,  you  may  realize  what 
the  Government  pays  out  annually  to 
the  railway  companies.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  mail  for  the  Southwestern 
States  passes  through  Indianapolis, 
while  the  bulk  of  mail  matter  for  the 
Northwest  goes  through  Chicago. 
The  Government  pays  about  $20,000 
a  month  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffice 
to  railway  mail  clerks  whose  work 
centers  in  that  city." 

According  to  the  report  of  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  Shal- 
lenberger,  issued  a  few  days  ago,  the 
cars  of  the  railway  mail  service  trav- 
eled, during  the  last  year,  305,436,095 
miles.     This  is  equal  to  three  times 
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the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun 
and  then  half  way  there  again.  There 
are  8,794  clerks  in  the  service,  and 
these  clerks  handled  14,792,607,160 
pieces  of  mail  matter.  The  second- 
class  mail  matter  alone  weighed  450,- 
045,869  pounds.  The  pieces  of  regis- 
tered mail  matter  numbered  18,128,- 
063.  In  the  language  of  a  mail  clerk, 
an  address  that  can  not  be  deciphered 
is  called  a  "Nixie."  During  the  year 
the  clerks  puzzled  over  14,617,284  of 
these  "Nixies"  and  managed  to  de- 
cipher 8,378,718  of  them.  The  rest 
were  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 
Since  1875,  128  clerks  have  been 
killed  and  995  seriously  injured  in 
6,704  accidents. 

1^ 

American  RaitWaps  in  Africa, 

The  British  and  South  African  Ex- 
port Gazette  for  November,  1900,  has 
the  following  from  a  correspondent 
in  Cape  Colony,  which  would  indicate 
that  American  rather  than  European 
railway  practice  was  to  prevail  in 
"Darkest  Africa": 

"For  the  information  of  your  readers, 
I  append  herewith  a  lengthy  list  of  some 
orders  lately  executed,  or  now  being  exe- 
cuted, in  America  for  Cape  Colony.  My 
data  may  not  be  exact  as  to  quantities, 
etc.,  but  the  fact  remains  that  such  orders 
have  been  or  are  in  process  of  being  exe- 
cuted. 

"In  December,  1897,  American  makers 
had  in  hand  orders  for  sixty  saloon  car- 
riages for  the  equipment  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Cape  Government  Railway, 
and  in  that  month  six  50-ton  locomotives 
were  delivered  at  the  Cape  Government 
Railway  Works  from  the  Baldwin  Works 
of  Messrs.  Burnham,  Williams  &  Co., 
Phliadelphia. 

"In  March,  1896,  six  improved  Pullman 
cars  were  landed  at  Cape  Town  for  the 
Cape  Government  Railway. 

"In  July,  1900,  several  Baldwin  locomo- 
tives were  delivered  at  Cape  Town  in 
part  completion  of  Cape  Government  con- 
tracts. In  that  month,  according  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Cape  Government 
Railways,  there  were  still  thirty-nine  en- 
gines and  about  160,000  poimds  sterling 
worth  of  trucks  (open  freight  or  "coal" 
cars)  and  ^ther  rolling  stock  on 
order  in  England  and  America.  Four 
engines,  built  by  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Selati  Railway,  have 


been  acquired  by  the  Cape  Government, 
and  are  now  running  on  the  Wynberg 
branch. 

"In  September,  1900,  the  Union  Switch 
and  Signal  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  U.  S.  A.,  had 
in  hand  a  large  order  for  special  Ifrogs 
and.  switches  for  the  Cape  Government 
Railways,  and  several  side  tank  engines 
from  the  Baldwin  Works  were  daily  ex- 
pected to  be  delivered  at  Cape  Town  for 
the   railways. 

"In  September,  1900,  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  U.  S.  A.,  had  in 
hand  an  order  for  the  Cape  Government 
Railways  for  several  steel  platform  cars 
of  forty  tons  capacity. 

"Apart  from  these  items  it  is  significant 
that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the 
United  States  of  America  shipped  40,691 
tons  of  steel  rails  to  South  Africa  (value 
160,000  pounds  sterling),  as  against  3*105 
tons  (value  13,141  pounds  sterling)  in  the 
previous  year.  In  the  estimates  of  the 
Cape  Government  for  the  current  year 
the  sum  of  645,802  pounds  sterling  is  put 
down  for  rolling  stock,  locomotives,  etc., 
but  nothing,  of  course,  said  as  to  where 
these  large  orders  will  be  placed. 

"I  do  not  altogether  blame  the  Cape 
Colony  for  thus  diverting  a  large  share 
of  its  orders  to  other  countries,  for  it  is 
notorious,  as  Sir  Walter  Peace  has  re- 
marked, that,  as  time  is  now  the  essence 
of  the  contract,  British  engineering  firms 
have  been  and  are  unable  to  accept  them, 
the  work  already  in  hand  being  more  than 
they  can  overtake.  Price,  too,  is  an  im- 
portant factor,  and  especially  is  this  so 
with  railway  material,  locomotives  and 
trucks,  which  cost  considerably  less  in  the 
United  States  than  in  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  many  important  orders 
have  gone  to  America  from  the  Cape  that 
could  have  been  placed  in  this  country 
had  efforts  been  made  to  this  end ;  and, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  a  suspicion  exists  in 
the  minds  of  manufacturers  that  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  anti-British  tendencies 
of  some  of  the   Cape's  officials.     *     *     * 

"There  is  one  way  whereby  the  tender 
system  leads  to  the  diversion  of  orders  to 
America,  even  despite  the  good  intentions 
of  the  (Colonial  Governments.  This  is  in 
case  where  no  stipulations  are  inserted  in 
the  contracts  that  the  material  employed 
shall  be  ordered  of  British  manufacturers. 
Quite  recently  an  order  for  rails  for  a 
Natal  municipality  found  its  way  to  the 
Lorain  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  this 
way — wholly,  it  is  permissible  to  believe, 
against  the  intentions  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  possibly  against  the  in- 
tentions of  the  contractors,  who  had 
probably  based  their  estimate  on  the  lower 
American  cost." 
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|0E  FOSTER  was  a  fireman 
of  several  years*  experience 
working  for  the  B.  T.  & 
H.  in  Ohio.  He  was  a  tall, 
clean-limbed,  smooth-faced  chap  and 
neither  better  nor  worse  morally  than 
hundreds  of  other  young  men. 

Joe  was  strictly  business  as  far  as 
his  duties  as  a  fireman  were  con- 
cerned but  of  late  his  engineer,  Hank 
Jones,  had  observed  that  Joe  had 
grown  inattentive  to  some  of  the 
minor  details  of  his  work  that  ordi- 
narily would  have  received  his 
prompt  attention.  He  confided  these 
facts  to  his  wife  and  concluded  with 
the  remark  that  he  "could  not  see 
what  ailed  Joe  anyway." 

"Why,  that's  very  easily  guessed," 
replied  his  wife.     **He's  in   love." 

"He  is!     How  do  you  know?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  only  guessed  it. 
You  see  I  don't  know  him  only  by 
sight  but  when  a  young  fellow  gets 
absent-minded  and  neglects  his  work 
you  can  be  sure  it's  love.  Anyway, 
you  are  such  good  friends,  just  drop 
a  hint  when  you  talk  to  him  again 
and  he'll  confess,  no  doubt.  People 
have  got  to  tell  their  joys  and  sorrows 
to  someone,  and  love  is  either  a  joy 
or  a  sorrow,"  she  concluded. 

Acting  on  his  wife's  advice  the 
next  trip  out  when  he  observed  Joe 
had  less  to  say  than  ordinarily,  and 
really  wishing  to  help  him  if  he 
could,  Hank  by  a  few  half-question- 
ing hints  found  that  his  wife's  sur- 
mise was  correct  and  that  Joe  was 
in  love  and  from  his  point  of  view  the 
road  he  had  to  travel  to  attain  the 
object  of  his  affection  was  a  very 
rocky  one.  Not,  as  he  assured  Hank, 
that  Anna  Mason  was  not  willing  to 
marry  him,  for  she  had  promised,  but 
her  old  man,  Jack  Mason,  would  be 


about  as  friendly  as  a  mad  elephant 
when  approached  on  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  especially  to  a  railroad 
man,  whom  Jack  Mason  had  often 
averred  she  should  never  marry. 

Among  the  men  with  whom  he 
worked  Jack  Mason  was  known  as 
an  odd  character.  Since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  three  years  before  his 
cynicism  had  grown  stronger  and  his 
sarcasm  more  cutting  and  it  was' 
plain  that  he  cared  for  the  friendship 
or  love  of  none  but  his  daughter. 
Firemen  would  have  taken  a  jail  sen- 
tence with  about  as  much  pleasure  as 
to  be  marked  up  to  go  out  with  him, 
and  round-house  men  and  wipers 
gave  him  the  widest  possible  berth. 

Joe  had  fired  for  Jack  Mason  and 
they  had  not  got  along  together  very 
well.  Shortly  after  commencing  to 
fire  for  him  he  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Anna  Mason,  whose  sunny 
disposition  and  pleasant  ways  won 
him  as  much  as  her  father's  rough, 
biting  speech  repelled  him.  He  tried 
to  avoid  having  trouble  with  Jack  on 
account  of  the  love  which  soon  sprang 
up  in  his  heart  for  Anna,  but  he  had 
pride,  and  his  pride  rebelled  and  one 
day  the  69  fell  down  for  steam  and 
the  limited  they  were  on  came  in  late. 
Jack  made  a  few  sarcastic  remarks 
about  kid  firemen  **built  on  the  tooth 
pick  plan,"  Joe  shot  back  something 
about  "some  runners  using  more 
notches  than  sense,"  and  went  in  the 
round-house  and  asked  for  a  change. 
He  got  it,  and  went  on  freight  with 
Hank  Jones. 

"Well,  so  long  as  the  girl's  willing, 
I  wouldn't  care  about  the  'old  man,' " 
remarked  Hank,  with  a  jolly  laugh. 
"Anna  is  of  age.  Go  get  married  and 
settle  down  to  housekeeping.  Jack 
will  sputter  and  cuss  and  make  some 
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pretty  cutting  comments  but  pretty 
soon  he'll  come  to  his  senses  and 
everything  will  be  all  right." 

"I  would  do  that  quick  enough  but 
Anna  won't  listen  to  anything  of  that 
kind.  No  one  could  be  better  to  a 
family  than  Jack  Mason  has  been  to 
his,  and  Anna  almost  worships  him. 
Then,  too,  he  believes  in  *duty  always 
first,'  and  he  has  instilled  that  idea 
into  Anna's  head  until  her  sense  of 
duty  would  not  permit  her  to  do  any- 
thing against  his  wish.  I  tell  you  it 
puts  me  in  a  tough  place,"  said  Joe. 

"Have  you  asked  him  yet?" 

"No!   I   haven't." 

"Well,  how  do  you  know  he  isn't 
willing,  and  what  are  you  kicking 
about.  I  thought  the  old  man  had 
run  you  off  the  place.  If  people  in 
love  don't  take  the  cake,"  and  Hank 
roared  with  laughter. 

"That's  all  right,"  ^aid  Joe,  but  it's 
getting  my  courage  up  to  ask  him 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  he'll 
say  no,  and  probably  that  Anna  won't 
marry  me  until  he  says  yes — that  is 
worrying  me." 

"That's  what's  the  matter  with 
you,  worrying.  Just  quit  it  and  find 
where  you  are  at.  Things  may  not 
be  as  blue  as  they  look,"  replied 
Hank. 

"Yes  they  are.  I  am  sure  he 
favors  Parker,  that  young  fellow  in 
the  State  Bank,"  grumbled  Joe. 

"Well,  what  do  you  care.  The  girl's 
all  right.  Just  go  up  to  him  tonight 
when  we  get  back.  He  will  be  down 
to  go  out,  and  have  it  out  with  him." 

"That's  what  I'll  do!"  Joe  firmly 
replied,  and  he  stuck  to  his  resolve 
and  when  they  got  back  he  left  Hank 
at  the  desk  and  walked  over  to  the 
69  where  he  knew  at  that  time  of  the 
evening  he  would  find  Jack  Mason. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Mason,"  said 
Joe;  but  he  felt  his  courage  ebb  as 
he  observed  the  old  man  was  in  no 
pleasant  mood. 

"How  are  you  Joe — say,  these  in- 
fernal machinists  are  getting  too  cute. 
They  do  more  work  with  a  lead  pen- 
cil than  they  do  with  a  file.    Look  at 


those  brasses!  Need  reducing  the 
worst  kind.  Work  marked  off  the 
book,  all  right,  and  they  haven't  even 
taken  the  trouble  to  take  the  nuts  off 
the  bolts  to  even  make  one  believe 
the  work's  been  done." 

"That's  too  bad,"  sympathized  Joe. 
"They  need  it  badly,  too,  evidently." 

"Need  it,  evidently.  Thunder! 
Do  you  suppose  I  report  work  for  fun 
when  it  is  not  needed,"  replied  Ma- 
son ;  and  Joe  knew  he  had  made  a  bad 
opening.  "Better  throw  their  work 
books  away  and  let  these  round- 
house blacksmiths  do  what  they  feel 
like.  It's  plain  they  don't  think  an 
engineer  knows  what  needs  to  be 
done  on  his  engine,"  Jack  growled. 

"Mr.  Mason,  there  is  a  matter  I 
came  over  here  which  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  about,  if  you  have  time  to 
listen,"  said  Joe  abruptly. 

"Very  well;  go  ahead,"  was  the 
answer. 

"The  fact  is,  Mr.  Mason,  I  love 
your  daughter  Anna,  and — and  she 
loves  me — in  return  and  I  have  asked 
her  to  marry  me  and  she  has  con- 
sented— if  you  are  willing — and  I 
now  ask  your  consent." 

Jack  Mason  had  listened  attentive- 
ly as  soon  as  his  daughter's  name  was 
mentioned,  and  to  Joe's  relief  there 
was  no  savage  outbreak  as  he  ex- 
pected. 

"Young  man,  you  are  asking  a 
great  deal.  Anna  is  my  all.  I  would 
do  nothing  to  make  her  unhappy,  and 
if  she  really  loves  you,  if  I  refused 
my  consent  she  will  be  unhappy.  But 
how  do  I  know  that  you  love  her. 
Too  often  men  are  swayed  by  pas- 
sion and  place  it  under  the  banner  of 
love.  It  is  my  determination  to 
guard  her  from  every  possible  evil 
and  while  I  have  nothing  against  you, 
as  a  man,  and  believe  you  are  equal 
to  the  majority  of  them,  till  such 
time  as  I  feel  that  my  daughter's 
happiness  can  only  be  assured  by  her 
marrying  you  I  must  withhold  my 
consent." 

"It  is  no  idle  passion  with  me.  I 
do  love  her.     Consider  how  misera- 
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ble  you  will  make  two  lives,"  cried 
Joe. 

"When  I  find  her  life  is  miserable; 
when  I  am  fully  convinced  of  it,  I 
will  consent,"  and  to  prevent  any 
more  discussion  he  turned  and 
climbed  up  on  his  engine. 


disobey  him  any  more  than  I  can  give 
you  up,"  she  said,  and  Joe  went  away 
in  better  spirits  than  he  came. 

Several  months  passed  without  any 
perceptible  change  in  matters.  Down 
deep  in  Jack  Mason's  heart  the  fact 
had  lodged  and  grew  greater  day  by 


**  Good  evening,  Mr.  Mason/'  said  Joe,  but  he  felt  his  courage  ebb  as  he  observed  the  old  man 
was  in  no  pleasant  humor. 


Joe  with  a  heavy  heart  left  the 
round-house  and  that  evening  called 
and  told  Anna  of  his  poor  success  in 
dealing  with  her  father. 

"Well,  Joe,  we  can  wait  a  while, 
lie  will  change  his  mind.     I  can  not 


day   that    Anna   was   not    altogether 
happy. 

The  Limited  was  thirty  minutes 
late  when  Jack  opened  the  throttle  of 
the  69  and  pulled  out  on  his  last  race 
against  time  across  the  Ohio  hills  and 
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valleys.  The  time  was  fast  and  if 
he  landed  the  train  in  Cincinnati  on 
time  he  would  have  to  get  every  turn 
out  of  the  69  there  was  in  her. 

It  was  a  dark  fall  night.  A  cold 
rain  swept  in  fitful  gusts  by  the  wind 
dimmed  the  headlight  and  made  ob- 
jects in  its  path  seem  dim  and  unreal. 
Jack  would  lean  out  and  try  to  see 
ahead,  but  the  rain  beat  in  his  eyes 
and  he  would  pull  his  head  back  in 
the  cab  and  gaze  as  best  he  could 
through  the  front  window. 

Through  sleeping  towns,  over 
switches,  past  darkened  headlights 
and  long  strings  of  cars  they  flew.  A 
blind  siding  called  Trude  was  just 
ahead  and  Jack  could  make  out  the 
west  switch  lamp  was  not  burning, 
but  this  was  nothing  strange  on  a 
windy  night,  and  he  only  growled  a 
few  words  to  his  fireman  about  the 
man  who  attended  the  lights.  There 
was  no  time  to  slow  up  for  switch 
lights  that  were  out  or  switches  that 
might  be  wrong;  the  public  demanded 
the  time  of  the  company,  the  com- 
pany demanded  it  of  the  men,  and  so 
he  let  her  drive. 

As  he  neared  the  west  end  of  the 
siding  he  saw  a  box  car  half  out  on 
the  main  line,  blown  there  by  the 
wind.  A  hoarse  cry  of  warning  to 
the  fireman,  a  shriek  of  warning  from 
the  whistle,  the  loud  hiss  of  escaping 
air  as  the  brakes  went  down  into 
emergency,  and  they  crashed  into  the 
car! 

Broken  wood,  iron,  glass  and 
human  beings  all  thrown,  pushed  and 
tossed  about  together,  and  then  all 
was  still  except  the  shriek  of  es- 
caping steam  from  the  boiler. 

Jack  Mason  was  the  only  one  seri- 
ously hurt.  The  fireman  escaped 
with  a  few  bruises  and  the  rest  of  the 
trainmen  and  passengers  with  a  bad 
shaking  up.  Jack  was  taken  from 
the  wreck  unconscious.  He  had 
never  tried  to  move  from  his  post  of 
duty. 

He  was  taken  home  by  kindly 
hands  and  still  unconscious  was 
placed   in   bed   where   Anna    in    an 


agony  of  grief  hovered  over  him.  To 
all  her  queries  the  doctor  only  en- 
couraged her  to  "hope  for  the  best." 
He  knew  her  father's  chance  was  but 
one  in  one  thousand. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  succeeding  the  wreck  before  con- 
sciousness returned.  It  all  came  to 
him  like  a  flash  as  he  lay  there  and, 
with  his  half-closed  eyes,  took  in  his 
surroundings.  No  doctor  need  tell 
him  death  was  upon  him.  Only  too 
well  he  realized  it  and  his  mind  went 
back  over  the  past  years  of  his  life 
and  all  its  half- forgotten  deeds  were 
spread  before  him.  How  in  his 
younger  days  love  had  been  the  god 
before  whose  altar  he  worshiped 
and  the  face  of  his  wife,  winsome  and 
loving  as  she  was  in  the  old  days, 
came  up  before  him.  What  if  some- 
body had  denied  her  the  right  to  wed 
him  as  he  was  denying  Anna  the  right 
to  wed  Joe  Foster.  Would  he  have 
stood  it?     His  conscience  smote  him. 

"Anna,  come  here,  child.  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  alone,"  he  said  feebly, 
and  this  was  the  first  knowledge 
those  about  him  had  that  he  had  re- 
gained consciousness. 

The  doctor  hurried  to  him.  "Do 
not  agitate  yourself  in  the  least,  Mr. 
Mason.  I  am  afraid  your  condition 
is  serious,"  he  hastened  to  caution. 

"You  can  tell  me  nothing  about  my 
condition  which  I  do  not  already 
realize.  That  is  why  I  wish  to  see 
my  daughter  alone,"  Mason  replied. 
The  doctor  bowed  and  together  with 
several  others  left  the  room. 

"Anna,  I  can't  last  long.  You  must 
know  the  truth,  for  soon  I  must  leave 
you.  Don't  cry,  dear.  I  am  old  and 
rough  and  my  day  was  about  gone,  so 
it  will  only  be  a  little  sooner  than  it 
would,"    he    said. 

"Don't  talk  so  father,  it's  awful  to 
me." 

"And  to  me,  too,  dear.  I  stand  on 
the  verge  of  that  great  unknown,  that 
wondrous  change— death — whose  aw- 
ful terror  we  do  not  realize  until  too 
late.  Before  I  go  I  wish  to  make  you 
happy.     Do  you  love  joe  Foster?" 
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"Yes,    father.      But   let    that   pass  "Jo^*  I  ^old  you  once  that  when  I 

now.     We  can  talk  of  that  when  you  became  satisfied  that   Anna's  happi- 

are  better."  ness  could  only  be  secured  by  marry- 

"When    I    am   better   will   be   too  ing   you    I    would    consent.     I     am 

late,"   he   sadly  answered.     "Do  you  satisfied  now.     I  only  ask  that  it  may 

believe  he  loves  you  as  fully  and  de-  be  done  at  once  before  I  die." 

votedly  as  you  do  him?"  His   last  wish  was  complied  with 

"I  know  it."  and  an  hour  later  they  were  married, 

"I  want  to  see  your  happiness  se-  and  Joe's  heart  swelled  with  a  sad- 
cured  for  the  future  before  I  go.  dened  joy  as  he  felt  that  he  now  had 
Send  for  Joe.  Tell  him  I  am  dying  the  right  to  comfort  Anna  in  her  hour 
and  want  to  see  him,  will  you?"  of  trouble. 

"Yes !     He  is  here.     He  came  up  As  the  sun  sank  from  sight  behind 

as  soon  as  he  heard  of  our  trouble,  the  Ohio  hills  Jack  Mason's  soul  light 

He  just  went  out  with  the  others."  flickered   feebly   for   an    instant   and 

Joe     was     summoned     and     came  then  went  out  into  the  great  unknown 

quickly  to  the  dying  man's  bedside,  night  of  death. 


A   Requiem 

E.  E.  Sheasgreen. 

Hark!  up  through  the  stillness  there  comes  a  great  crashing 

That  echoes  away  across  the  Night  Plains; 
While  the  skies  are  reflecting  the  fires'  fierce  flashing, 

That  tell  the  sad  tale  of  disaster  to  trains. 
This  echo  and  crashing  and  heavens  now  lighted, 
Tells  too,  of  the  loss  of  men,  strong  and  brave, 
Of  prayers  that  were  offered  by  them  when  they  sighted 

This  danger  they  knew  would  lead  to  the  grave. 
So,  tread  ever  softly,  and  bow  the  head  lowly. 

And  pray  for  the  ones  in  Death's  deep  repose; 
Then  chant  some  sweet  anthem  while  bearing  on  slowly 
These  heroes  who  died  in  their  "blue  overclothes." 
Muffle  the  great  bells, 
Toll  out  the  death  knells 
To  honor  those  dead  in  their  blue  overclothes; 
Ended  their  last  run. 
Set  is  their  life's  sun; 
So  carry  the  brave  to  their  long,  last  repose. 
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>METHING  over  a  year 
ago  I   came    into    pos- 
session of  one  of  Uncle 
S  a m's     smokeless 
"Krag"  army  rifles.    It 
had  been  in  the  battle 
1  Juan  and  was  therefore 
immortal — but  I  did  not  immortalize 
it.     War  is  the  one  thing  regarding 
which  I  am  a  pronounced  conserva- 
tive and  while  the  gun  in  question 
was  winning  immortality  I  was  prac- 
ticing conservatism  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic manner  imaginable.    Possi- 
bly this  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  protracted  naval  experi- 
ence had  caused  me  to  look  upon  war 
and  its  trying  incidents  with  aversion. 
I  had  only  recently  concluded  a  term 
of  service  on   one  of  the  most  im- 
proved      of      modern       battle-ships 
(Schenectady  build).    This  much  by 
way  of  preface. 

For  over  a  year  I  carried  that  gun 
from  one  place  to  another  waiting  for 
the  opportunity  to  try  it  on  the  big 
game  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
during  all  of  that  time  it  proved  about 
as  serviceable  afi  would  a  fan  in  the 
Arctic  Circle.  In  Iowa,  if  I  took  it 
out  to  hunt  rabbits  there  was  strong 
probability  that  the  bullet,  once  let 
loose,  would  per.forate  the  anatomy 
of  some  farmer's  peaceful  cow  three 
or  four  counties  further  south.     If  it 


was  seen  in  my  possession  by  an  army 
officer,  not  only  would  he  be  likely 
to  relieve  me  of  the  gun  but  the 
chances  were  excellent  that  I  would 
be  jerked  up  as  a  deserter.  These, 
together  with  divers  and  sundry 
other  reasons,  conspired  to  make  me 
cautious  about  employing  it  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Until  I  got  it 
safely  in  the  recesses  of  Idaho's 
mountains  I  did  not  begin  to  realize 
on  the  investment,  but  an  experience 
of  a  few  days  with  it  in  that  section 
more  than  compensated  for  all  the  in- 
convenience it  had  caused  me. 

The  Salmon  River  country,  in 
Northern  Idaho,  is  the  hunter's  para- 
dise. Bear,  deer,  moose,  cougar  and 
elk  still  roam  practically  unmolested, 
being  eighty  miles  from  the  nearest 
railroad  and  far  removed  from  the 
beaten  paths  of  civilization.  Early 
in  October  of  the  present  year  I  left 
a  party  with  whom  I  had  been 
prospecting  for  several  days,  and 
started  on  a  hunting  expedition.  My 
equipment  consisted  of  a  saddle  horse, 
two  pack  horses  laden  with  "grub" 
and  camp  outfit,  a  Colt's  "New  Navy" 
revolver  and  the  cherished  "Krag" 
rifle.  The  point  where  I  expected  to 
find  game  was  the  "Little  Salmon" 
River,  but  I  kept  well  off  the  trail 
so  as  to  penetrate  a  good  game  coun- 
try on  the  way. 

From  the  Salmon  River,  at  White- 
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bird,  to  the  summit  of  the  Salmon 
River  Mountains,  is  a  steep  ascent  of 
2,000  feet.  This  brings  one  out  on 
the  what  is  now  practically  aban- 
doned "Boise  trail,"  at  one  time  the 
only  north  and  south  thoroughfare 
through  Idaho.  Proceeding  along 
the  summit  for  several  miles  I  came 
up  to  a  rotten  pine  log  which  had  re- 
cently been  torn  to  pieces.  That,  of 
course,  meant  bear.  Taking  the 
horses  to  a  convenient  patch  of  grass, 
I  unsaddled  and  staked  them  out, 
then  proceeded  on  a  still  hunt  for  my 
bear.  For  several  hours  I  climbed 
mountains,  descended  into  canyons, 
scrambled  over  fallen  timber,  waded 
streams  and — quoted  scripture,  but 
saw  no  bear.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  I  got  back  to  where  I  had 
left  the  horses.  This  necessitated 
my  camping  there  for  the  night,  so  I 
built  a  fire,  pitched  my  tent,  then  took 
a  bucket  and  went  in  quest  of  water. 
After  going  about  two  hundred  yards 
I  found  a  spring — and  also  the  bear. 
He  was  squatting  about  thirty  feet 
away  and  manifested  neither  fear  nor 
surprise  at  my  appearance  It  is 
possible  that  I  could  have  killed  him 
with  my  revolver  but  I  didn't  care 
about  taking  the  chances,  so  went 
back  to  camp  for  the  rifle,  leaving 
both  bucket  and  bear  behind.  I  re- , 
turned  fully  expecting  that  the  enemy 
had  retreated — but  he  hadn't.  In- 
stead he  was  alternately  sniffing  and 
pawing  at  the  bucket.  It  took  but 
one  shot  to  terminate  his  curiosity, 
and  when  I  saw  the  havoc  that  a 
Krag-Jorgenson  bullet  would  create  in 
the  carcass  of  a  bear  I  could  under- 
stand why  the  members  of  the  Min- 
ers' Union  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Shoshone  always  hastened  to  ad- 
vance and  give  the  countersign,  "ex- 
cuse me  for  living,"  when  command- 
ed to  do  so  by  General  Merriam's 
colored  soldiers. 

Although  I  arose  early  the  next 
morning,  it  took  me  so  long  to  skin 
the  bear  and  pack  up  that  I  did  not 
get  ready  to  start  until  nearly  lo 
o'clock.     Before   I    had   reached   the 


trail,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  com- 
pany of  eleven  Indians  traveling  in 
the  same  direction  I  expected  to  pro- 
ceed. They  had  with  them  thirty 
pack  horses  and  an  equal  number  of 
dogs.  I  realized  that  hunting  was 
the  only  thing  that  could  have  at- 
tracted them  to  that  country.  Never- 
theless, I  questioned  an  old  man  who 
was  bringing  up  the  rear  and  he  told 
me  they  were  after  deer.  "How  far 
are  you  going  tonight,"  I  asked,  and 
when  he  answered,  "Camp  Howard," 
I  was  irritated  and  disappointed,  for 
Camp  Howard  was  where  I  had  ex- 
pected to  spend  the  night — was,  in 
fact,  the  only  point  for  miles  around 
where  there  was  water  enough  for 
the  horses.  While  I  was  trying  to 
evolve  some  solution  for  the  problem 
which  confronted  me,  a  young  "buck" 
dropped  back  to  the  rear  and  ques- 
tioned me  as  to  my  destination. 
When  I  told  him  he  said,  in  the  best 
English  I  have  ever  heard  an  Indian 
employ,  "We're  going  up  Little  Sal- 
mon, too;  better  stay  with  us."  After 
thinking  the  matter  over  for  a  while 
I  decided  that  he  had  suggested  a  plan 
that  gave  promise  of  being  both  en- 
joyable and  exciting,  so  I  accepted 
the  invitation.  Had  it  come  from 
any  Indian  other  than  a  Nez  Perces, 
he  would  have  been  denied  the  pleas- 
ure of  my  company,  for  an  almost 
constant  contact  since  boyhood  with 
the  several  western  Indian  tribes  had 
confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  "the 
only  good  Indian  is  the  dead  Indian." 
In  the  Nez  Perces  tribe,  however,  is 
found  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  memorable  outbreak,  of  the  late 
*7o's,  by  Chief  Joseph's  band,  they 
have  been  the  traditional  friends  of 
the  white  man.  Proud,  stalwart  and 
of  a  high  order  of  intelligence,  they 
are  perhaps  the  superior  class  among 
North  American  Indians,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  equal  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  planet  that  can 
compare  with  them  in  point  of  physi- 
cal development  and  instinctive  re- 
gard for  morality.     In  the  virtue  of 
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their  women  and  the  temperate  lives 
of  their  men  is  to  be  found  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  contention  that  tem- 
perance and  virtue  are  fruits  peculiar 
to  Christian  civilization — these  graces 
are  a  part  of  the  Nez  Perces  tradition, 
antedating  their  knowledge  of  either 
Christianity  or  civilization — as  well 
as  a  commentary  upon  these  "fruits 
of  Christian  civilization"  manifest  in 
many  enlightened  American  com- 
munities.    But   I   have   digressed. 

We  traveled  the  remainder  of  the 
day  without  incident  and  at  ^vt 
o'clock  stopped  at  the  picturesque 
camping  ground  named  in  honor  of 
General  O.  O.  Howard,  now  retired, 
who,  with  his  troops,  camped  at  this 
point  while  in  pursuit  of  the  crafty 
Chief  Joseph  and  his  equally  crafty 
followers.  The  people  of  Idaho  at- 
tribute General  Howard's  failure  to 
accomplish  the  capture  of  Joseph  to 
the  fact  that  "the  General  stopped  to 
pray  and  Joseph  didn't." 

It  was  not  yet  daylight  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  canine  bedlam.  I 
cooked  my  own  breakfast  and  was 
ready  to  participate  in  the  day's  sport 
as  early  as  were  the  Indians.  Leav- 
ing the  horses  at  the  camp  we  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  for  several  miles  until 
a  long,  dark,  timber-covered  canyon 
was  reached.  Here  the  party  divided. 
I  was  told  to  remain  on  one  side  of 
the  canyon  with  three  of  the  Indians, 
while  the  other  eight  took  the  dogs 
and  started  for  the  bottom.  Each 
Indian  was  armed  with  hunting 
knife,  revolver  and  Winchester  rifle. 
After  waiting  for  about  half  an  hour 
I  saw  four  of  the  party  re-appear  on 
the  opposite  side  at  a  distance  of 
about  500  yards.  Up  to  this  time  I 
did  not  understand  the  method  that 
was  to  be  used  but  it  was  now  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  four  in  the 
bottom  of  the  gulch  were  to  turn  the 
dogs  loose,  which  was  expected  to 
have  the  effect  of  starting  the  fright- 
ened game  up  both  sides  of  the  canyon 
where  it  would  be  met  by  those  at  the 
top.  It  was  a  beautiful  theory — and 
it  worked  to  perfection.    When  those 


dogs  began  to  bark  it  was  as  though 
all  the  fiends  of  darkness  had  been 
liberated  at  once.  The  first  game  to 
make  its  appearance  was  a  band  of 
seventeen  "mule"  or  black-tail  deer. 
They  started  up  the  side  opposite 
where  I  was  standing  and  when  they 
were  within  150  yards  of  the  top  the 
Indians  commenced  shooting.  I  saw 
three  of  the  leaders  go  down  and  then 
turned  my  attention  toward  my  own 
prospects.  Two  deer  were  making 
great  haste  in  climbing  toward  us. 
Before  I  had  time  to  bring  the  "Krag" 
to  my  shoulder  both  deer  had  been 
put  "out  of  action"  by  my  com- 
panions, one  of  whom  looked  at  me 
and  said  something  that  sounded  like 
"too  slow."  Before  I  could  reply  he 
pointed  out  a  mountain  lion  running 
almost  straight  away  at  a  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  yards  and  said 
"shoot  quick."  I  shot  quick,  but  not 
accurately,  and  he  was  soon  out  of 
sight  in  the  timber.  But  this  was 
only  the  beginning.  While  we  were 
having  a  busy  time  the  Indians  in  the 
hollow  of  the  gulch  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  kept  up  a  continuous  fusi- 
lade.  I  had  always  known  that  In- 
dians were  natural  hunters,  but  the 
way  they  slaughtered  game  that  day 
was  a  caution.  Out  of  that  one 
canyon  alone  they  killed  fourteen  deer, 
two  moose  and  the  largest  brown 
bear  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  all  done 
so  quickly,  too,  that  the  "Krag"  had 
not  even  scored  a  point.  We  were 
not  through,  however.  The  next 
canyon  happened  to  be  the  pasture 
ground  of  a  herd  of  magnificent  elk. 
The  same  process  was  adopted  here 
and  when  the  dogs  were  let  loose  the 
elk  started  in  every  direction  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon.  There  must 
have  been  forty  in  the  band.  Quite 
a  number  got  away  by  keeping 
straight  up  the  bottom  until  out  of 
our  reach,  but  enough  presented 
themselves  to  furnish  us  with  all  we 
could  do.  I  was  separated  from  my 
companions  by  about  one  hundred 
yards  when  eight  of  the  elk  started  in 
our  direction.     Two  broke  away  from 
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the  others  and  came  toward  where  I 
was  standing,  and  I  was  fortunate  to 
get  them  both.  The  Indians  got  the 
other  six.  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  note  that  only  two  of  the 
elk  killed  by  the  party  I  was  with  had 
horns  and  that  these  were  small.  Be- 
fore very  long  I  found  out  the  reason. 
We  were  engaged  in  "bleeding"  those 
already  killed  when,  looking  up,  I 
saw  four  magnificent  bull  elk  tearing 
through  the  timber  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  on  which  I  was  standing. 
I  had  shot  three  times  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  down  one  of  them  be- 
fore the  Indians  secured  their  guns. 
By  this  time  they  were  so  far  away 
that  the  Winchesters  could  not  reach 
them.  Handing  the  "Krag"  to  the 
Indian  nearest  me  I  told  him  to  try 
it.  At  a  distance  of  about  600  yards 
the  largest  of  the  three  bulls  stopped 
to  look  back.  The  Indian  took  a 
knee  rest  and  fired.  The  elk  gave 
one  leap  into  the  air  and  dropped 
dead.  It  was  the  finest  rifle  shot  I 
had  ever  seen  and  it  doubled  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  gun  immediately. 

Not  until  we  went  down  into  the 
canyon  did  we  discover  why  the  bull 
elk  had  delayed  so  long  in  starting 
up  the  mountain.  It  developed,  how- 
ever, that  a  battle  had  been  taking 
place  of  which  we  had  been  uncon- 
scious. There,  within  a  circle  of 
twenty  yards,  lay  seven  dead  dogs. 
In  starting  the  elk  the  bulls  doubtless 
refused  to  stampede.  Their  horns 
and  feet  had  done  some  terrible  exe- 
cution and  I  would  have  given  much 
to  have  seen  the  conflict. 

When  the  hunters  came  together 
again  we  found  that  nineteen  of  the 
elk  had  been  killed.  The  one  which 
my  last  shot  brought  down  possessed 
a  splendid  pair  of  antlers,  measuring 
4  feet  8  inches  across.  The  one 
killed  by  the  Indian  with  my  rifle  was 


the  largest  of  the  nineteen,  the  horns 
being  over  5  feet  wide.  I  took  the 
heads  of  those  two  elk  as  my  share 
of  the  spoils,  not  caring  for  the  meat. 
They  were  mounted  by  a  taxidermist 
and  are  among  the  most  valued  of  my 
possessions. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  monopolize 
the  January  Magazine  by  detailing 
the  methods  employed  by  the  Indians 
in  skinning  their  game  and  curing 
the  meat  for  winter  use.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  interesting  to  witness.  I 
was  with  the  party  for  four  days  and 
the  memory  of  the  pleasure  afforded 
me  by  that  association  will  always  re- 
main— I  couldn't  forget  it  if  I  would 
and  I  wouldn't  forget  it  if  I  could. 

Many  times  before  I  have  been  in 
the  midst  of  exciting  situations  but 
never  before  did  I  come  in  contact 
with  excitement  such  as  that.  I  have 
hunted  the  wary  mountain  goat  amid 
the  almost  inaccessible  peaks  of  Mon- 
tana and  Colorado;  I  have  stood  'on 
the  "cage"  of  a  Utah  mine  and 
dropped  1,600  feet  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it ;  I  have  ridden  on  the 
engine  hauling  a  "Northwestern" 
meteoric  mail  train  across  the  prairie 
uplands  of  Iowa,  and  I  must  say 
that  in  all  of  these  situations  I  have 
found  both  excitement  and  amuse- 
ment, but  when,  a  short  time  ago,  I 
was  permitted  to  witness  that  hunt  of 
a  vanishing  race  in  the  evergreen 
forests  of  Idaho,  I  experienced  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  I  had  never 
known  before.  With  them  I  was 
carried  back  for  a  few  hours  to  the 
days  when  the  Nez  Perces  were  the 
undisputed  possessors  of  that  vast  in- 
land empire,  happily  unacquainted 
with  the  white  man's  hypocrisy,  un- 
contaminated  by  the  white  man's 
vices — free  to  roam  their  own  land  at 
will  in  all  of  barbarism's  wild  aban- 
don. 
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The  Indicator  and  Exhaust  ^orrle* 

The  office  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  in 
a  locomotive  is  two- fold.  First,  to 
guide  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  atmosphere;  and 
second,  to  create  a  draught  upon  the 
fire. 

A  third  function  which  it  performs 
is  one  which  we  would  be  glad  to 
eliminate  entirely  if  we  could  only  do 
so,  that  of  producing  back  pressure 
in  the  cylinders.  The  majority  of 
men  handling  engines  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  telling  when  an  engine  is 
choked,  or  cramped,  as  they  some- 
times say.  While  they  may  always 
tell  when  an  engine  is  cramped,  they 
do  not  appreciate  the  loss  of  power 
due  to  cramping.  Your  Committee 
does  not  care  to  go  on  record  as  ad- 
vocating the  abolition  of  the  bridge 
in  all  cases,  for  we  know  that  there 
are  times  when  it  may  be  necessary, 
as  an  expedient,  to  get  over  the  road. 
We  do, believe,  however,  that  many 
nozzles  are  bridged  to  get  the  steam 
out  of  an  engine  when  it  could  just 
as  well  be  had  by  a  good,  common 
sense  design  of  the  front-end  ar- 
rangement, exhaust  pipe  and  smoke 
stack.  When  steam  is  secured 
through  the  latter  method  it  is  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  power  of  the 
engine.  The  promiscuous,  unintelli- 
gent practice  of  bridging  the  nozzles 
at  present  on  many  roads  is  a  per- 
nicious practice,  and  should  be  dis- 
couraged as  much  as  possible. 

Figure  3  and  the  deductions  which 
follow,  are  submitted  to  emphasize 
and  make  clear  the  Committee's  views 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

*From  Committee  Report,  Traveling  Engi- 
neer't  Association. 

-  4  - 


These  cards  were  taken  from  a  ten 
wheel  passenger  engine  with  19x26- 
inch  cylinders  and  69-inch  driving 
wheels.  The  speed  was  41  miles  per 
hour,  boiler  pressure  170  pounds,  and 
the  scale  of  the  indicator  spring  80. 

The  engine  in  question  was 
equipped  with  a  variable  nozzle  de- 
vice, consisting  of  a  simple  J^-inch 
triangular  bridge  with  its  apex 
turned  down,  which  could  be  placed 
across  the  tip  of  the  nozzle  or  re- 
moved as  desired  by  the  engineer 
from  the  cab.  A  J^-inch  bridge  has 
just  enough  square  inches  of  area 
to  compensate  for  the  difference  be- 
tween a  5-inch  and  a  5^ -inch  single 
tip  nozzle. 

Figure  3  was  produced  as  follows: 
Everything  being  in  readiness,  a  card 
was  taken  with  the  bridge  removed, 
the  result  being  the  card  with  the 
greatest  outline.  Instantly  the  noz- 
zle was  bridged  and  another  card 
taken  on  the  same  paper  and  over  the 
first  one,  the  result  being  a  card 
which  coincided  at  every  point,  ex- 
cept the  back  pressure  line  with  the 
first  one.  The  increase  in  back 
pressure  is  due  solely  to  the  influence 
of  the  bridge.  The  compression  line 
is  also  affected. 

The  effect  upon  the  power  of  the 
engine  under  the  two  conditions  is 
clearly  shown  by  comparing  the  cal- 
culations made  from  the  two  cards. 

open  Bridged  Differ- 

MeanKffecUve             ^orzle  Nozzle  ence. 

Pressure,  pounds .       628  56.  6  8 

Area  of  card,  sq.  in.         3-50  3  19  31 

Indicated  H.  Power.      932.80  825-74  107 

The  cards  shown  are  from  one  end 
of  the  cylinder  only,  but  the  figures 
here  given  for  H.  P.  represent  the 
total  H.  P.  developed  by  the  engine 
under  the  two  conditions^  j 
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By  the  simple  introduction  into  the 
nozzle  of  a  J^-inch  bridge  we  reduced 
our  total  H.  P.  11.3  per  cent,  or  near- 
ly l4i  which  is  quite  a  loss  of  power. 

Now  if  we  consider  these  figures  in 
another  light  we  will  see  more  clearly 
the  effect  the  j4-inch  bridge  has  upon 
the  engine's  capacity  to  handle  trains. 
We  must  determine  the  decrease  in 
pounds  of  tractive  power  or  pull  upon 
the  drawbar. 

By  referring  to  the  formula  given 
in  Part  III.  of  this  report  relating  to 
the  Tractive  Power  Constant,  we  find 
that  an  engine  of  the  proportions  of 
the  one  from  which  these  cards  were 
taken,  has  a  tractive  power  per  pound 
of  M.   E.   P.*  of   136  pounds.     This 


on  straight  and  level  track  at  a  speed 
of  41  miles  per  hour  reduced  75.51 
tons,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  i^ 
Pullman  sleepers. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the 
bridging  of  nozzles  will  apply  equally 
well  to  small  nozzles  unbridged.  Your 
Committee  appreciates  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  nozzles, 
governed  by  the  quality  of  the  fuel, 
etc.,  beyond  which  you  cannot  go. 
We  are  not  making  a  stand  against 
necessary  small  nozzles,  but  against 
carelessly   small   ones. 

An  Air  9rake  JHeeting. 

In  last  issue  a  description  of  the 
new  Westinghouse  air-brake  instruc- 


Fig.  3 


INDICATOR  CARD  FOR  ARTICLE.     "INDICATOR  AND  EXHAUST  NOZZLES" 


means  that  for  every  pound  of  M.  E. 
P.  acting  upon  the  piston  we  get  a 
pull  on  the  drawbar  of  136  pounds. 

With  the  cards  in  question  we  have 
for  the  open  nozzle  a  M.  E.  P.  of 
62.8  pounds,  and  for  the  closed  nozzle 
56  pounds,  llence,  in  case  of  the 
former,  we  have  a  pull  on  the  draw- 
bar of  8,541  pounds,  and  with  the 
latter  we  get  only  7,616  pounds,  a  dif- 
ference of  925  pounds.  The  most 
reliable  formula  we  have  for  calcu- 
lating the  resistance  per  ton  at 
various  speeds,  gives  as  the  resist- 
ance at  a  speed  of  41  miles  per  hour 
12.25  pounds  on  straight  and  level 
track.  From  this  we  find  the  capacity 
of  this   engine   for  handling  a  train 

•  Mean  Effective  Pressure. 


tion  room  of  the  International  Cor- 
respondence School,  at  Chicago,  was 
published  and  illustrated.  On  Nov. 
20,  21  and  22  exercises  were  con- 
ducted at  its  formal  opening  under 
exceptionally  auspicious  surround- 
ings. There  were  present  on  that 
occasion  many  of  the  leading  West- 
inghouse air-brake  experts  of  the 
country  whose  interesting  addresses 
were  worth  traveling  many  miles  to 
hear.  Interesting  discussions  on 
questions  propounded  by  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  C.  B.  Conger,  who  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  were  promi- 
nent features  of  the  meeting.  The 
illustrations  published  in  this  issue 
are  of  details  of  this  new  instruction 


room. 
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HIGH-SPBED  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SIX-CAR  PASSENGER  TRAIN 
This  view^  shows  the  complete  equipment  of  high-speed  brakes  for  a.  six-car  passenger  train.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  brake  cylinders  and  triples  are  mounted  vertically  instead  of  in  usual  manner,  but  this  arrange- 
ment causes  no  appreciable  effect  and  affords  better  facilities  for  observation.  The  cylinders,  auxiliary 
reservoirs  and  air  signal  apparatus  are  arranged  by  groups,  instead  of  in  seti,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  closer 
observation  of  the  action  of  the  pistons  and  gMtg^s.  The  several  parts  of  each  set  bear  the  same  number 
and  can  be  readily  traced.  The  brake  valve  is  mounted  upon  the  main  reservoir,  and  the  engine  and 
tender  cylinders  are  shown  between  it  and  the  train  cylinders.  Sixty  feet  of  train  pipe  and  hose  connec- 
tions are  used  between  each  brake. 


Smoiieless  Firing. 

The  following,  from  the  New  York 
Herald,  would  indicate  that  "the  jig 
was  up"  with  those  smoke  producers, 
commonly  called  locomotive  firemen. 
If  one  is  to  believe  what  the  Herald 
has  unearthed  there  will  be  no  more 
locomotive  smoke,  no  more  locomo- 
tive firemen,  in  fact,  no  more  of  loco- 
motive glories — ^but,  then,  it's  a  news- 
paper story: 

Final  tests  are  now  being  made,  on  the 
New  York  and  Putnam  Railroad,  of  a  new 
system  of  storing  power.  If  it  proves  a 
success,  it  is  said  that  it  will  revolutionize 
the  locomotive  building  industry  and  solve 
the  problem  of  producing  a  smokeless, 
noiseless  and  cheap  motive  power.  Of- 
ficials of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 


son River  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  representatives  of  Rochester 
street  car  lines  will  be  present  at  a  private 
test  to  be  made  today  or  tomorrow  [Dec. 
I,   1900]. 

A  passenger  car  of  the  New  York  and 
Putnam  Road  has  been  fitted  with  the 
motors  and  other  mechanical  appliances 
necessary  to  operate  the  new  systems,  and 
is  kept  in  the  buildings  of  an  experimental 
plant  at  High  Bridge,  where  the  general 
public  is  not  permitted  to  see  it. 

While  the  details  of  the  invention  are 
still  being  guarded  from  publicity,  its  fun- 
damental principle  was  briefly  explained 
yesterday  by  its  inventor.  Steam  still 
does  the  work.  The  revolution  is  in  the 
method  of  producing  and  applying  steam. 
Water,  by  subjecting  it  to  enormous  pres- 
sure while  heat  is  being  applied,  is  made  to 
store  a  quantity  of  power  in  the  form  of 
heat — a  quantity  which  would  be  im- 
possible    under     normal     conditions.       Its 
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capacity  to  store  up  heat  is  limited  only  to 
the  strength  of  its  inclosing  tubes,  which 
are  of  steel,  able  to  withstand  a  great 
bursting  pressure. 

Heating  plants  at  intervals  along  the 
length  of  the  railway  do  all  the  work  of 
superheating    the    water,    and    the    present 


PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  HIGH-SPEED 
EQUIPMENT 
This  view  is  from  same  point  of  observation  as 
occupied  by  student  or  instructor  when  operating 
brake  valve  and  shows  the  advantage  of  arrange- 
ment. 

locomotive,  fire  box  and  tender  are  to  be 
things  of  the  past.  The  superheated  water 
is  forced,  under  great  pressure,  into  a 
tubular  reservoir  under  the  floor  of  the  car, 
Its  store  of  heat  is  retained  by  thick  in- 
sulating jackets  of  magnesium,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  inventor,  the  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation  is  almost  imperceptible,  even 
in  winter. 


By  an  ingenious  device  the  water  is  re- 
leased, drop  by  drop,  into  a  high  pressure 
cylinder,  where,  through  its  own  store  of 
heat  and  having  room  to  expand,  it  bursts 
into  steam.  The  working  power  of  the 
motor  is  limited  only  by  the  exhaustion  of 
its  supply  of  superheated  water.  This  it 
is  planned  to  renew  at  the  plants  along 
the  road.  Long  distances,  it  is  claimed, 
can  be  traversed  without  recharging. 

Nearly  the  full  power  of  the  steam  is 
utilized,  it  is  said,  by  means  of  compound 
engines.  The  exhaust  of  the  high  pres- 
sure cylinder  is  admitted  to  a  low  pressure 
engine  on  the  same  truck — a  feature  novel 
in  this  motor. 

It  is  maintained  that  when  used  in  this 
form  the  stored  power  will  propel  a  train 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  In  tests  made 
between  High  Bridge  and  Uunwoodie  a 
rate  of  45  miles  an  hour  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

If  the  tests  prove  satisfactory  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  may  adopt  the  super- 
heated water  system  on  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  while  the  suburban  systems  of 
the  New  York  Central,  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford,  the  New  York 
and  Putnam  and  the  Jersey  Central,  the 
Lackawanna  and  other  roads  may  also 
adopt  it.  The  saving  over  steam  is  said 
to  be  about  one-half,  for  while  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  yearly  cost  for 
operating  a  car  by  the  old  system  is  four 
cents  a  mile,  by  means  of  superheated 
water,  it  is  asserted,  the  cost  is  not  more 
than  two  cents  a  mile. 

Each  car  is  to  be  managed  by  one  man. 
If  it  is  designed  to  use  the  power  for  long 
runs,  as  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  a  loco- 
motive can  be  used  as  a  storage  car,  in 
which  are  contained  sufficient  cylinders  to 
carry  the  train  that  distance  without  re- 
charging, and  the  use  of  cylinders  on  each 
car  will  thus  be  made  unnecessary. 

Among  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
new  system  are  W.  Seward  Webb,  for- 
merly President  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car 
Company ;  Andrew  G.  Blair,  Minister  of 
Railways  of  Canada ;  Frederick  B.  Jen- 
nings, Vice  President  of  the  Bennington 
and  Rutland  Railway ;  Edward  Barr,  for- 
merly Treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge ; 
Nathan  Guilford,  General  Traffic  Manager 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and 
other  officials  of  that  road ;  J.  Wesley 
Allison,  United  States  Representative  of 
Canadian  Railways;  T.  J.  Nicholl,  General 
Manager  of  the  Rochester  Street  Railway 
Company,  and  officials  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Central  of  New  Jersey,  Lacka- 
wanna and  several  railroads  of  the  West. 

Railway  Technical  Educators, 

As  interesting  illustrations  for  the 
initial  ninnber  of  "Railway  Technics," 
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portraits  of  our  old  friends,  Angus 
Sinclair  and  Donald  R.  MacBain 
are  presented.  Mr.  Sinclair's  long 
association  with  the  railway  technical 
world  through  his  editorial  work  on 
the  American  Machinist,  and  more 
recently  as  managing  editor  of  Loco- 
motive Engineering,  make  his  name 
familiar  to  all  enginemen. 

Mr.  MacBain,  although  a  young 
man  in  years,  is  "old"  in  the  educa- 
tional movement,  having  served  for 
several  terms  as  president  of  the 
Traveling  Engineers'  Association. 
He  now  occupies  the  position  of  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railway,  and   report  says  he  is  ex- 


ceedingly popular  with  both  his  su- 
perior officers  and  the  employes  of 
the  road,  a  relationship  that  should 
be  the  height  of  ambition  of  all  rail- 
way officials.  Mr.  MacBain's  edu- 
cational work  is  well  known  and  high- 
ly appreciated  by  the  readers  of  the 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine. 

technical  Definitions, 

The  following  definitions  of  terms 
used  in  locomotive  practice  appear  in 
the  committee  reports  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association : 


SECTIONAL  AND  TANDEM  MODELS 

This  "Tandem"  apparatus  consists  of  **F-6"  engineer's  brake  valves,  plain  and  quick  action 
triple  valves,  coupled  up  to  complete  freight  train  brake  with  piston  operating  in  a  sectional  cylinder, 
no  that  their  movements  may  be  observed  by  the  student.  An  air  signal  valve  and  a  9  M  inch  pump, 
arranged  in  tandem,  is  also  in  view.  This  "  Tandem  "  device  is.  an  ingenious  arrangement,  whereby 
the  operation  of  a  complete  attachment  will  also  operate  a  sectional  model  of  the  same  attachment. 
This  plan  has  been  carried  out  even  to  the  extent  of  exhausting  the  brake  cylinder  through  the  sec- 
tional triple. 
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Unit  of  Work — Is  equal  in  amount 
to  the  power  required  to  lift  one 
pound,  one  foot  high,  and  is  called  the 
Foot  Pound. 

A  Horse  Power  (H.  P.) — Is  33,000 
pounds  lifted  to  a  height  of  one  foot 
in  one  minute  of  time,  or  equivalent 
motion  against  resistance. 

Indicated  Horse  Power  (I.  H.  P.) 
— Is  the  horse  power  of  an  engine  as 
computed  from  the  Indicator  Dia- 
gram. If  the  mean  area  of  the  piston 
be   multiplied  by  the  mean   effective 


PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  SECTIONAL 
AND  TANDEM  MODELS 

pressure  exerted  against  it,  and  also 
by  its  speed  in  feet  per  minute,  this 
product,  on  being  divided  by  33,000, 
will  be  the  indicated  horse  power  of 
the  engine. 

Net  Horse  Power — Is  the  indicated 
horse  power  of  an  engine  less  the 
horse  power  which  is  consumed  in 
overcoming  its  own  resistance. 


Boiler  Pressure — Is  the  pressure 
above  atmosphere,  or  the  pressure  as 
shown  by  a  correct  steam  gauge. 

Absolute  Pressure — Of  steam  is  its 
pressure  reckoned  from  vacuum;  the 
pressure  as  shown  by  an  ordinary 
steam  gauge,  plus  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  14.7  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Initial  Pressure — Is  the  pressure  in 
the  cylinder  as  shown  by  the  indi- 
cator, at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke. 
The  initial  pressure  is  usually  below 
the  gauge  pressure,  on  account  of  the 
wire  drawing  through  the  passages 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  boiler. 

Terminal  Pressure — Is  the  pressure 
that  would  be  in  the  cylinder  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke,  if  the  exhaust 
valve  did  not  open  until  the  stroke 
was  completed.  It  may  be  found  by 
extending  the  expansion  curve  to  the 
end  of  the  diagram.  The  theoretical 
terminal  pressure  is  found  by  dividing 
the  pressure  at  cut-off  by  the  ratio  of 
the  expansion. 

Mean  Effective  Pressure  (M.  E. 
P.) —  Is  the  average  of  the  pressures 
recorded  by  the  indicator  at  different 
points  of  the  stroke  above  the  ex- 
haust or  back  pressure.  It  is  the 
pressure  which  would  have  to  act 
upon  the  piston  throughout  the  en- 
tire stroke  to  enable  the  engine  to 
develop  the  same  power  as  under  the 
indicated   conditions. 

Back  Pressure — Or  counter  pres- 
sure, is  the  amount  of  pressure  above 
the  atmospheric  line  during  the  ex- 
haust stroke.  The  back  pressure 
counteracts  the  forward  movement  of 
the  piston,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
avoided.  On  an  indicator  diagram 
it  is  found  by  allowing  the  instru- 
ment to  trace  the  atmospheric  line 
after  tracing  the  diagram. 

Compression — Is  the  result  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  piston  in  com- 
pressing into  the  clearance  space  the 
steam  remaining  in  the  cylinder  after 
the  exhaust   valve  closes. 

Wire-Drawing — Is  the  operation, 
accidental  or  intentional,  of  reducing 
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the  pressure  of  steam  between  the 
boiler  and  cylinder,  by  causing  it  to 
pass  through  restricted  passages. 
Wire  drawing  generally,  but  not  al- 
ways, brings  about  initial  expansion. 

Initial  Expansion — Is  the  fall  of 
pressure  along  the  steam  line  of  the 
diagram,  which  often  takes  place  in 
an  engine  cylinder,  between  the 
points  of  initial  pressure  and  cut-off. 

Ratio  of  Expansion — Is  the  entire 
cylinder  volume,  divided  by  the  vol- 
ume at  cut-off. 

Piston  Displacement — Is  the  stroke 
of  the  piston  in  inches  multiplied  by 
the    area    of    the    piston    in    square 


Superheated  Steam — Is  such  as  is 
heated  above  the  temperature  of  sat- 
uration. 

The  Diagram — Is  the  outline  traced 
by  the  pencil  upon  a  card  or  paper, 
and  a  piece  of  paper  becomes  an  in- 
dicator card  when  it  is  used  to  record 
one  or  more  diagrams.  A  card  often 
contains  a  diagram  from  both  ends  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  Indicator — Is  an  instrument 
for  recording  pressures.  When  at- 
tached to  a  locomotive  cylinder,  and 
communication  opened  between  the 
two,  it  records  the  pressure  at  every 
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inches.  The  product  is  the  displace- 
ment in  cubic  inches. 

Clearance — Is  all  the  space  or 
waste  room  between  the  piston  at  the 
end  of  its  stroke  and  the  face  of  the 
valve.  Its  volume  or  amount  is 
usually  expressed  in  its  percentage  of 
the  piston  displacement. 

Saturated  or  Dry  Steam — Is  steam 
in  perfect  gaseous  state.  Any  loss  of 
heat  will  change  its  condition  by 
partial  condensation. 


point  in  the  stroke  for  one  complete 
revolution. 


A  German  fK^ailWay  Disaster.* 

At  10:30  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
Nov.  8,  1900,  at  block-station  No. 
II,  the  Hanan-Frankfort-on-the-Main 
express   train   No.   238   ran   into   the 


♦Translation  from  Illustrirte  Zeftung. 
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through  train  No.  42  which  left  Ber- 
lin at  1 :44  in  the  afternoon  and  which 
was  due  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  at 
10:34  that  evening.  With  the  terri- 
ble collision  the  gas-tank  in  the  last 
coach  exploded;  the  out-rushing  gas 
was  enkindled  and  set  the  two  last 
coaches  afire.  The  occupants  of  the 
next  to  the  last  coach  were  able  to 
save  themselves,  whilst  those  in  the 
last  car  all  perished  in  the  flames  ex- 
cept two. 

At  block-station  No.  11  the  Berlin- 
Frankfort  through  train  should  have 
stopped,  to  await  a  locomotive  which 
was  to  be  sent  out  to  it  from  Offen- 
bach. On  account  of  an  extremely 
thick  fog  on  that  evening,  which 
would  not  permit  one  to  distinguish 
objects  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
five  meters,  the  engineer  had  not 
noticed  the  signal  to  stop  until  too 
late,  and  had  passed  on  by.  The  at- 
tendant had  supposed  that  the 
through  train,  which  had  passed  him 
and  disappeared  in  the  fog,  would  go 
on  the  block-signal,  had,  moreover, 
moved  to  the  "free  passage"  (safe), 
and  then  as  usual  had  passed  back 
again  to  the  "stop,"  whereby  the  back 
stretch  to  Muehlheim  was  "blocked." 


In  Muehlheim  the  Hanan-Frank- 
fort  express  was  waiting  for  the  sig- 
nal to  start  out,  which  was  imme- 
diately given  to  it  from  block  11 
through  the  Muehlheim  station.  It 
therefore  set  out  and  struck  the 
through  train  at  full  speed  at  block 
II. 


RAILWAY  WRECK  AT  OFFENBACH,  GERMANY 
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The  locomotive  of  the  express  spht 
the  last  coach  of  the  through  train  in 
two  parts  from  right  to  left.  The 
steam  from  the  heating  apparatus 
rushed  out  at  once,  and  the  gas  tank 
hurst.  The  fearful  impact  forced  the 
last  coach  upon  the  next  one  (tele- 
scoped), likewise  a  through  coach, 
which  was  lifted  into  the  air,  whilst 
the  two  front  coaches  of  the  express 
together  with  the  haggage  car  and 
engine,  remained  standing  upon  the 
track.  Through  the  explosion  of  the 
gas,  which  having  come  into  contact 
with  the  fire  in  the  fire  box  of  the 
locomotive  of  the  express,  the  wreck- 
age of  the  last  coach  was  in  a  moment 


The  assistance  which  hastened 
from  the  nearby  places,  Offenbach, 
Muehlheim  and  Buergcl,  had  to  limit 
themselves  to  gathering  together  the 
charred  bones  of  the  victims  of  the 
collision,  which  were  brought  to  the 
dead  house  of  the  public  burial 
ground.  The  mayor  of  Buergel  took 
into  keeping  the  few  articles  found. 
The  second  battalion  of  the  i68th  in- 
fantry regiment  guarded  the  place  of 
accident.  The  work  of  clearing  away 
the  debris  made  the  resumption  of 
business  upon  one  track  of  the  road 
possible  at  4:30  in  the  morning. 
What  remained  of  the  through  train 
hastened  on  to  the  union  station  in 


RAILWAY  WRECK  AT  OFFENBACH.  GERMANY 


set  on  fire.  A  rescue  of  those  people 
who  were  in  that  coach  could  not  be 
effected,  because  they  were  firmly 
fastened  down  by  the  wreckage.  Only 
the  porter  and  one  passenger,  who 
were  at  the  time  in  the  corridor  of  the 
coach,  escaped  death  from  the  flames. 
Whilst  of  the  entirely  destroyed 
and  burnt  up  last  coach,  only  the  iron 
parts  remained,  the  iron  wheels  of  the 
coach  next  to  the  last  still  stood, 
standing  uninjured;  but  the  upper 
wooden  parts  of  this  coach  also  were 
devoured  by  the  flames. 


Frankfort  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  accident;  only  by  means  of  this 
train  was  the  catastrophe  which  had 
happened  at  block-station  No.  1 1 
made  known  at  Frankfort,  since  the 
nearby  telegraph,  poles  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  flames  that  burned  the 
two  coaches,  whereby  a  breakdown 
had  occurred  in  the  wires.  In  all 
probability  ten  persons  perished  in 
the  flames;  five  passengers  and  two 
porters  suffered  injuries.  The  illus- 
trations published  herewith  show  the 
debris  after  the  fire  was  extinguished. 
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With  its  January,  1901,  issue,  the  Rail- 
road Car  Journal  becomes  Railroad  Equip- 
ment. This  change  has  been  made  in  the 
title  and  text  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
"Master  Car  Builder"  as  a  department  of- 
ficial, has  almost  ceased  to  exist. 


The  VVestinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 
have  just  published  an  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  their  "Motor-Driven  Duplex  Air 
Compressors,"  which  is  of  especial  inter- 
est to  those  connected  officially  with  the 
motive  power  departments  of   railways. 

The  El  Paso,  Pecos  Valley  and  North- 
tastern  has  been  incorporated  in  New 
Mexico  to  build  a  railroad  155  miles  long 
from  I^ke  Arthur,  on  the  Pecos  Valley 
and  Northwestern,  to  the  Texas  State  line 
on  the  El  Paso  and  Northwestern,  eigh- 
teen miles  from  El  Paso,  Tex.  This  is 
the  proposed  branch  of  the  Pecos  Valley 
and  Northeastern  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  sur- 
veys for  which  have  been  made.  Capital 
stock,  $7,811,000.—/?,  M.  O.  Ry.  Guide. 

1^ 

It  is  a  surprise  to  many  to  know  that 
Dixon's  Pure  Flake  Graphite  can  be  used 
in  an  ordinary  squirt  can.  It  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact,  and  a  more  convenient  and 
efficient  way  for  applying  this  wonderful 
lubricant  cannot  be  found.  Where  the 
coarser  flake  is  used  the  opening  in  the 
nozzle  of  the  can  may  require  enlarging. 
Only  a  dry  can  should  be  used.  A  can 
that  has  had  oil  in  will  clog  the  graphite. 
Use  a  dry  and  new  can.  It  will  pay  you 
to  try  graphite  in   this  way. — Graphite. 

1^ 

The  following  from  the  Railway  Re- 
view, of  London,  has  a  peculiarly  familiar 
sound  to  those  people  who  have  worked 
as  long  as  half  a  dozen  years  on  American 
rail^Kays:  "It  is  stated  that  an  order, 
understood  to  emanate  from  the  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway,  has  been  issued  to  the  effect  that 
the  services  of  not  less  than  400  of  their 
employes  must  be  dispensed  with  by  a 
given  date,  and  every  effort  used  to  curtail 
the  working  expenses.  Not  only  are  men 
being  dismissed,  but  wages  have  been  re- 
duced from   IS.  to  5s.  per  week." 

Good  evidence  of  the  progress  which  is 
being  made  in  the  development  of  the 
automobile  as  a  practical  road  vehicle  is 
afforded   in  the  recent  trip  of  a  machine 


from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  New  York  City, 
a  distance  of  152  miles,  in  16  hours  and 
10  minutes.  The  machine  was  operated 
by  two  amateurs,  and  no  accident  or 
noticeable  incident  occurred.  It  was  a 
steam  machine  using  gasoline  for  fuel. 
The  total  weight,  including  the  two  pas- 
sengers, was  about  800  pounds.  The  time 
given  included  all  stops,  for  replenishing 
fuel  and  water  supply,  etc. — American  Ma- 
chinist. 

'^ 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Revie^v  states  that 
Columbia  University  recently  announced 
that  students  desiring  it  can  now  take  a 
course  in  motor  vehicle  construction.  In 
adding  such  a  course  the  faculty  say  tliat 
the  motor  vehicle  has  now  become  such  a 
factor  in  commercial  and  private  use,  that 
it  is  deemed  as  essential  that  a  mechanical 
engineer  should  now  be  as  well  posted  in 
motor  vehicle  construction  as  in  marine, 
stationary  or  locomotive  engineering. 
Some  time  ago  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.,  an- 
nounced a  course  in  gas,  gasoline  and  oil 
engines  in  which  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  application  of  these  engines  to 
motor  vehicles. — Exchange. 


Under  date  of  October  12,  1900,  Consul 
Hughes  of  Coburg,  writes  that,  according 
to  a  report  from  the  village  of  Simnoz- 
heim,  in  Wurttemberg,  a  new  lighting 
system  has  been  installed  by  the  Wash- 
ington Light  Company,  Limited,  of  El- 
l>erfeld,  called  the  "Washington  light." 
The  system  is  described  as  follows :  From 
a  large  central  petroleum  reservoir,  the 
oil  from  which  the  light  is  produced,  is 
distributed  to  the  different  lamps  (through 
heavy  copper  pipes),  where  the  petroleum 
is  vaporized  by  a  special  apparatus  and 
burner.  The  light  is  very  brilliant  and 
steady,  and,  as  a  very  limited  quantity  of 
oil  is  used,  the  cost  is  slight.  The  royal 
Wurttemberg  railroads  have  just  con- 
cluded a  contract  with  the  company  to  put 
in  a  large  lighting  plant,  according  to  this 
system,  at  the  Cannstadter  railroad  shops 
at    Stuttgart. 


A  reduction  in  the  size  of  auxiliary  res- 
ervoirs for  16-inch  air-brake  cylinders  is 
recommended  by  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company.  Heretofore  they  have 
recommended  a  special  auxiliary  reservoir 
\%\^  by  41  inches  in  size  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  16-inch  cylinders  upon  the 
assumption    that    the    brake    arrangement 
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for  locomotives  requiring  cylinders  of  this 
size  would  not  admit  of  a  piston  travel 
shorter  than  6  inches.  A  further  study  of 
the  situation,  however,  has  resulted  in  a 
series  of  brake  designs  in  which  the  mini- 
mum piston  travel  may  be  advantageously 
reduced  to  4  inches,  and  on  this  basis 
careful  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
most  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained 
by  reducing  the  size  of  the  auxiliary  from 
18^^  by  41  inches  to  16  by  42  inches. 
The  latter  size  has,  therefore,  been  adopt- 
ed as  standard  for  use  in  connection  with 
16-inch  cylinders  of  all  kinds. — Am.  Engr. 
and    Ry.    Journal.     ^ 

A  new  rail-rolling  process  is  in  use 
at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  at 
Braddock,  Fa.  The  rails  are  rolled  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  has  usually  been 
employed.  Formerly  the  blooms  were  sent 
to  the  rail  mill  and  rolled  at  a  white  heat. 
Almost  as  soon  as  they  were  placed  on  the 
hot  beds  they  were  sent  to  the  presses, 
and  straightened  while  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. As  they  were  rolled  and  straight- 
ened while  very  hot,  the  rails  expanded 
again  bfefore  cooling  off,  and  much  of  the 
toughness  of  the  fiber  which  they  should 
have  possessed  was  lost.  It  is  found  that 
with  the  new  process  the  tensile  strength 
of  each  piece  was  much  greater  than 
under  the  old  system.  The  new  process  is 
very  simple  and  consists  in  "breaking 
down"  blooms  while  at  a  cherry-red  heat, 
and  then  sending  them  into  the  rail  mill 
and  the  press,  and  as  the  steel  is,  of 
course,  much  harder  to  work  than  when 
at  a  higher  heat,  the  engines  must  be  more 
powerful    to    roll    them. — Railroad   Men. 

(^ 

Mr.  Asa  M.  Mattice  has  been  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company,  and  will 
enter  upon  his  duties  in  December.  Mr. 
Mattice  was  for  ten  years,  up  to  a  year 
ago,  principal  assistant  to  E.  D.  Levitt  of 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  and  has  been  active- 
ly connected  with  the  design  of  all  the 
large  machinery  coming  from  Levitt's  of- 
fice during  that  time.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  been  remodeling  the  Cocheco 
Cotton  Mills  at  Dover,  N.  H.  Mr.  Mat- 
tice is  an  engineer  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy  of  the  class  of  '74»  of  which  class 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warren,  Vice-President  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  is  also  a  member.  He  was  as- 
sistant to  Admiral  Melville  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  navy,  and  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  design  of  the  machin- 
ery of  the  ''Maine,"  "San  Francisco"  and 
others  of  the  important  early  ships.  The 
Westinghouse  Company  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  additional  strength  which 
he  will  give  to  their  already  strong  engi- 
neering staff. 


The  following  is  the  history  of  a  rail- 
road pass,  which,  if  true,  is  very  good  of 
its  kind :  When  R.  N.  Rice,  who  was 
afterward  President  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  was  the  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Central,  he  received  by 
mail  an  expired  pass,  across  the  back  of 
which  the  holder  had  written  in  red  ink : 

"Bless  my  stars !  no  more  on  the  cars 
As  a  deadhead  I'll  ride  on  the  rail, 
Unless  Mr.  Rice  should  take  my  advice 

And  send  me  a  pass  by  the  mail." 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Mr.  Rice 
turned  the  pass  over  and  traced  in  red  ink 
on  its  face  the  following: 
"The  conductor  will  pass  this  bundle  of 
gas 
From  July  till  the  middle  of  Lent. 
Like  any  other  deadhead,  without  pay- 
ing a  red, 
Let  him  ride  to  his  heart's  content." 
The   pass   was   never   taken    up,    and    is 
today  kept  in  the  family  of  the  holder. — 
Troy   Times. 

The  steel  rail  managers  -are  surprised 
and  disappointed  at  the  hesitancy  dis- 
played by  the  railroad  companies  in  their 
reluctance  to  order  steel  rails  at  $26,  which 
the  Carnegie  Company  can  manufacture 
at  $13  or  less,  and  the  other  companies 
at  $16  or  less.  The  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany's orders  for  150,000  tons  was  made 
under  conditions  which  will  make  its  rails 
cost  very  little  more  than  $20.  The  entire 
steel  industry  is  on  a  sandy  foundation 
as  to  prices,  because  ore  is  held  at  $5.50 
per  ton,  which  can  in  most  cases  be  sold 
at  a  good  profit  at  $2  to  $2.50.  That  dis- 
parity must  be  eliminated  before  the  con- 
sumers of  steel  will  feel  that  prices  are 
on  a  safe  and  permanent  basis.  That  it 
will  be  effected  is  not  quite  sure,  consider- 
ing the  monopolistic  control  exercised! 
over  the  lake  ore  region.  The  wisdom  or 
the  possibility  of  building  a  railroad  rail 
mill  has  been  considered  in  a  way,  but 
has  not  taken  shape.  The  railway  mana- 
gers are  deeply  discontented  at  the  situa- 
tion, but  they  must  have  rails,  and  the 
question  of  building  rail  mills  or  of  buying 
one  of  the  existing  mills  and  quadrupling 
its  capacity  will  bear  delay.  The  railroad 
managers,  in  whatever  they  will  do,  will 
take  a  long  look  ahead. — American  Cor- 
respondent  of  London   Engineer. 

A  fine  new  bridge  structure  is  to  be 
built  across  Galveston  Bay,  and  to  be  used 
jointly  by  all  the  railroads  centering  there. 
Several  conferences  have  recently  been 
held  between  representatives  of  the  various 
lines,  and  as  a  result  it  was  decided  that 
a  new  corporation  should  be  formed  to 
build  this  bridge  in  which  all  the  railroad 
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companies  should  have  interests  in  pro- 
porCTbn  of  their  use  of  the  structure.  The 
bridge  will  be  a  double-track  steel 
structure  with  a  large  draw,  through  which 
ocean-going  craft  can  pass,  and  will  be 
two  and  one- fourth  miles  long. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  high 
water  wreaking  such  damage  as  the  re- 
cent cyclone  caused,  the  new  bridge  will 
be  built  ten  feet  higher  than  the  old 
wooden  structures.  Elstimates  have  been  re- 
quested roughly  from  structural  steel  con- 
cerns, and  work  will  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  preliminary  details  can  be  finished. 
The  joint  owners  of  the  new  bridge  will  be 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Galveston, 
Houston  and  Northern,  and  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central,  both  of  which  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Southern  Pacific;  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Galveston, 
Houston  and  Henderson,  the  International 
and  Great  Northern,  and  the  Gulf,  Col- 
orado and  Santa  Fe,  which  is  the  name  of 
the  line  belonging  to  the  Atchison  system, 
which  extends  from  the  main  line  in  Kan- 
san  down  to  Galveston. 

All  of  these  properties  were  injured  se- 
verely during  the  cyclone.  The  Atchison 
places  its  maximum  loss  at  $150,000;  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  $200,000;  the  Inter ■« 
national  and  Great  Northern  at  $100,000; 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  at  $125,- 
000,  and  other  roads  proportionately.  Be- 
fore the  cyclone  there  were  three  wooden 
bridges,  which  were  used  by  all  the  roads. 
These  were  owned  by  the  Atchison,  the 
Galveston  and  Northern,  and  the  Galves- 
ton and   Henderson. — Railzvay   World. 


The  following  "conductor's  story"  is  re- 
produced from  the  New  South  Wales 
(Australia)  Railway  Budget.  While  per- 
haps not  more  authentic  than  the  "brake- 
man*s  new  time  card"  it  makes  "mighty 
good  reading" : 

"Mr.  J.  W.  Butcher,  of  Sydney,  tells  an 
interesting  story  of  the  experience  of  a 
railway  conductor  on  one  of  the  American 
roads,  namely ,  the  Iron  Moimtain  Rail- 
road. In  referring  to  an  occurrence  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  services,  he  related : 

"  'I   was  once   station   agent   at   a   little 


town  near  Texarkana,  and  had  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  as  a  witness  to  a  case  in 
court.  I  was  in  the  first  car  from  the  ex- 
press, well  up  to  the  front,  and  in  the  next 
seat  to  me  was  an  express  messenger  who 
had  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
the  fact  that  he  wore  his  hair  long  and 
had  a  pair  of  enormous  revolvers  stuck 
in  his  belt.  The  rest  of  the  car  was  filled' 
with  a  mixed  crowd,  including  perhaps 
a  dozen  women.  At  9  o'clock  at  night, 
while  we  were  going  over  a  very  desolate 
part  of  the  road,  the  train  slowed  down 
suddenly  and  before  we  could  inquire  what 
was  wrong  the  front  door  flew  open  and  a 
masked  man  was  inside  with  a  gun  to  his 
shoulder.  *Sit  still,'  he  yelled;  'I'll  turn 
loose  if  any  soul  moves  a  finger!'  As  he 
spoke  another  masked  man  stepped  around 
him  with  a  cocked  revolver  in  his  hand 
and  started  down  the  aisle,  looting  the 
passengers  as  he  went.  When  he  came 
to  the  express  messenger  he  burst  out 
laughing.  'You  scarecrow,'  he  said ; 
'what  are  you  doing  with  them  guns?'  and 
he  snatched  one  of  the  pistols  out  of  his 
belt  and  hit  him  over  the  head  with  the 
butt  end.  Then  he  took  the  other,  made 
him  hand  over  his  watch  and  money  and 
passed  on.  The  messenger  wiped  the 
blood  oflF  his  face  and  said  nothing. 

"  'After  it  was  all  over  and  the  robbers 
had  disappeared,  the  messenger  was  a  tar- 
get for  numerous  sneering  remarks.  'If 
I  had  made  a  move,'  he  said  to  me  quietly, 
'that  fellow  at  the  front  door  would  have 
blazed  away  with  his  gun  and  killed  half 
the  women  folk  in  the  car.'  At  the  next 
stopping  place  he  got  off,  and  one  of  the 
women  stuck  her  head  out  of  the  window 
and  screamed  'Coward  !*  Two  days  later 
that  same  messenger  walked  up  to  a  little 
cabin  in  the  mountains,  kicked  in  the  door, 
shot  two  of  the  robbers  dead  in  their 
tracks  and  captured  three  others,  all  single 
handed.  I  often  wondered,'  said  the  con- 
ductor, 'whether  the  woman  who  screamed 
'Coward'  heard  of  that  incident.  When  I 
hear  people  boast  what  they  would  do,  or 
wouldn't  do,  under  the  persuasion  of  a  six- 
shooter,  reminds  me  of  that  affair,  of 
which  I  was  an  eye  witness.* 

"What  a  blessing  we  have  none  of  that 
kind  of  amusement  in  Australia." 
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Life  on  the  "Smooth  Line' 


By   the    Hostler 


TlHE  S.  L.  R.  R.,  or  "Smooth 
I  Line,"  as  the  road  had  been 
nicknamed,  was  doing  a 
rushing  business,  and  crews 
were  being  run  hard.  I  had  a  short 
time  previous,  been  promoted  to  host- 
ling   at    M ,    for   which   I   was 

duly  thankful.  Some  of  the  firemen 
who  were  oldest  in  service  were  won- 
dering if  the  "old  man"  would  decide 
to  promote  a  class  of  them,  as  it  was 
customary  with  this  company  to  ex- 
amine the  men  in  classes  of  from  five 
to  eight  at  a  time,  and  were  expect- 
antly looking  to  find  the  well  known 
"yellow  envelope"  in  the  box  at  the 
round-house  upon  their  arrival  each 
trip,  notifying  them  to  "call  at  my 

office  morning  at   lo  o'clock 

for  examination." 

Mr.  Bigelow,  the  Master  Mechanic, 
while  strict  in  discipline,  was  wont  to 
pay  little  attention  when  a  fireman 
would  suggest  any  changes  to  be  made 
in  the  engine  he  was  firing,  which 
would  be  likely  to  better  her  steam- 
ing qualities. 

Shackler,  the  round-house  foreman, 
had  come  right  out  of  the  shops  into 
his  present  position,  and  knew  how 
to  run  an  engine  perfectly,  or  fire  one 
too — in  the  house.  One  could  not 
help  feeling  the  importance  of  his 
position,  and  wonder  how  long  it 
would  be  before  the  company  would 
elevate  him  to  a  higher  plane.  The 
boys  believed  among  themselves  that 
he  was  just  dying  to  be  given  charge 
of  an  engine,  and  suspected  that  Mr. 
Bigelow,  or  the  "old  man,"  as  he  was 
called,  looked  upon  Shackler's  aspira- 
tions favorably. 

Jakey  Smith  had  just  finished  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  the  179, 
one  of  the  large  engines  regularly 
employed  on  the  Eclipse  Limited 
runs,  and  after  seeing  that  all  neces- 
sary supplies  were  on  hand,  and 
everything  in  readiness  for  the  trip 


out,  thought  to  drop  into  the  little 
box  office  of  the  round-house.  In 
passing  around  the  69,  he  spied  Al 
Henley  busily  engaged  in  breaking 
coal  on  the  tender,  and  working  it  up 
toward  the  coal  gate. 

"Hallo,  Al !  What  are  you  doing; 
don't  vou  get  enough  of  that  on  the 
road?" 

"Why,  I'll  tell  you  Jake,"  replied 
Al,  "I  find  that  if  I  have  my  coal 
broken  to  a  uniform  size,  I  can  fire 
more  regular  and  she  steams  better, 
besides  it  is  easier,  and  if  I  have  a 
good  supply  of  coal  broken  before 
starting  out,  it  doesn't  crowd  me  so 
hard." 

"Well,"  said  Jakey,  "you  don't 
catch  me  doing  that;  whatever  will 
go  in  the  fire  door,  goes,  and  she 
burns  it  too !  We  had  an  extra 
sleeper  on  No.  5  last  night — left 
fifteen  minutes  late,  and  I  never 
stopped  bending  my  back  till  we  got 
in." 

"I  know  it  is  a  hard  run,"  replied 
Al,  "but  perhaps  if  you  would  try  the 
plan  of  breaking  your  coal  uniformly, 
you  would  find  it  easier,  at  least  I 
do." 

Now,  Jakey  was  an  easy-going  fel- 
low, and  believed  in  doing  only  just 
what  was  necessary,  and  no  more, 
while  Al  Henley  was  of  a  more 
studious  disposition,  and  was  always 
on  the  alert  to  learn  anything  new 
relating  to  his  calling,  as  numerous 
books  in  his  room  would  testify. 

Jakey,  after  saying  that  "the  com- 
pany had  men  paid  for  breaking 
coal,"  turned  toward  the  office,  when 
he  spied  "Billy  the  Kid,"  or  properly 
speaking,  Willie  Green,  the  caller, 
who  was  hurrying  toward  the  office 
with  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

"What's  that  you've  got,  Billy?" 
asked  Jakey. 

"Oh,  a  bullit  from  the  Supe. 
Shackler  says  you   fellers'll  have  to 
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watch  your  knittin*  now,  or  git." 
Following  Billy  into  the  oflfice,  Jakey 
waited  to  see  him  post  the  bulletin 
order  which  was  soon  to  furnish  a 
topic  for  discussion  among  the  "tal- 
low pots."     This  is  what  it  said: 

Office  of  the  Superintendent. 
Notice. 
Serious  complaint  has  been  made  to  me 
about  the  unnecessary  amount  of  black 
smoke  which  is  being  made  by  some  of 
the  engines  of  this  company,  more  es- 
pecially by  the  engines  pulling  the  Eclipse 
Limited  runs,  which  is  very  annoying  to 
the  traveling  public,  and,  if  persisted  in, 
will  cause  many  to  purchase  tickets  over 
a  competing  line.  It  is  expected  of  all 
firemen  that  they  will  use  every  endeavor 
to  prevent  any  unnecessary  amount  of 
smoke,  which  can  be  largely  accomplished 
by  close  attention  and  careful  firing,  put- 
ting into  the  fire  box  at  no  time  more 
coal  than  is  actually  necessary,  and,  when 
approaching  stations  or  other  stopping 
places,  being  careful  to  have  the  fire  in 
such  shape  that  little  or  no  smoke  will 
come  from  the  stack  when  engine  is  shut 
off.  Engineers  are  expected  to  co-operate 
with  their  firemen  in  making  this  order 
effective,  and  thereby  retain  the  good  will 
of  the  traveling  public,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  company. 

The  proper  carrying  out  of  this  order 
will  be  one  of  the  considerations  when 
examining  firemen   for  promotion. 

R.  G.  ZALTON,  Supt. 

It  was  the  last  paragraph  in  the 
bulletin  order  that  received  the  most 
attention.  "I  suppose,"  said  Jakey, 
"that  means  that  some  of  us  will 
never  be  promoted.  How  the  com- 
pany expects  us  to  make  the  time  on 
the  Eclipse  Limited  with  thirteen  cars, 
six  of  them  sleepers,  three  postals, 
one  baggage  and  express,  a  smoker, 
a  buffet  car  and  a  chair  car,  and  wait 
at  Darby  for  the  J.  L.  &  S.,  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.  Vm  sure,  a  man 
isn't  going  to  shovel  coal  just  for  the 
fun  of  it,  and  if  anyone  thinks  he  can 
fire  that  run  without  making  smoke, 
Fm  willing  to  trade  off  with  him." 

"The  notice  doesn't  say  that  you 
mustn't  make  any  smoke  at  all,  but 
to  be  'careful,'  and  that  means — don't 
make  any  more  than  you  can  help," 
said  Joe  Hannon,  who  had  just  come 
into  the  office  from  drawing  oil  and 


other   supplies   preparatory   to  going 
out  on  No.  42. 

It  soon  became  noised  through  the 
round-house  that  there  was  a  "smoke 
order"  just  posted,  and  Al  Henley 
concluded  to  see  for  himself.  After 
reading  it,  he  remarked  that  he  had 
no  doubt  but  what  the  firemen  would 
try  to  comply  with  the  order,  but  if 
the  company  would  do  a  little  on  its 
part,  in  the  way  of  putting  brick 
arches  in  the  fire-boxes,  proper  ad- 
justments in  the  smoke-boxes,  and 
have  the  coal  ready  broken  for  the 
engines,  there  would  be  more  en- 
couragement for  the  firemen  to  make 
as  little  smoke  as  possible. 

"Yes,"  said  Shakier,  "you  fellows 
want  the  earth.  You  bet  if  I  was  the 
*old  man,'  you'd  fire  without  making 
smoke,  or  get  off." 

Al  made  no  reply  to  this  burst  of 
eloquence,  and  after  seeing  that  he 
was  properly  marked  up,  started  for 
home. 

"Dad"  Moore,  as  everyone  called 
him,  because  he  was  one  of  the  oldest 
engineers  on  the  road,  was  one  of 
those  fatherly  old  fellows  whom  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  fire  for.  He  had 
come  down  to  the  round-house  to  see 
if  such  work  as  he  had  reported  on 
his  engine  the  previous  night,  had 
been  done.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
round-house,  he  met  Tom  Akers,  one 
of  the  younger  engineers,  and  whose 
splendid  success  since  he  had  been 
promoted  was  often  commented  upon. 
"Hello,  Daddie !"  said  Tom. 
"Hello,  Tom!"  replied  Daddie, 
"anything  new?" 

"Well,  yes,  have  you  seen  the  bul- 
letin board  yet?"  asked  Tom.  "No?" 
Tom  then  explained  as  best  he  could, 
the  reading  of  the  notice  relative  to 
the  prevention  of  black  smoke,  and 
the  request  of  the  Superintendent  that 
they,  the  engineers,  co-operate  with 
their  firemen  in  making  the  order  ef- 
fective. 

"Speakin'  of  firin'  engines  without 
smoke,  makes  me  think  of  that  young 
fellow  that's  firin'  for  me,"  said  Dad. 
"Al  Henley  is  a  nice  sort  of  a  fellow. 
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and  he  knows  how  to  keep  the  old  69 
hot,  and  I  Hke  him  first  rate,  if  he 
wasn't  all  the  time  askin*  questions 
and  wantin'  to  know  too  much.  He's 
all  the  time  talkin'  about  'com- 
bustion' and  the  'properties  of  heat, 
molecules,  latent  heat  and  sensible 
heat,'  just  as  if  any  heat  wasn't  sensi- 
ble heat,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
I  don't  know,  and  never  expect  to 
know.  I've  been  runnin'  on  this 
road  for  twenty  years,  and  what  I 
call  'sensible  heat,'  is  when  you've 
prot  enough  to  boil  the  water  in  her 
so's  to  get  over  the  hill  without 
doublin',  and  when  you  haven't,  I 
should  call  that  'insensible'  heat.  I 
tell  Al  there  is  nothin'  like  practice, 
and  all  the  books  in  the  world  won't 
make  an  engineer  out  of  him,  or  a 
fireman  either,  if  it  isn't  in  him.  But, 
says  he,  'don't  you  know  Dad,  that 
the  more  a  man  knows  about  his  call- 
in',  the  more  valuable  he  is  to  the 
company  that  employs  him?'  and 
what's  more,  he  told  me  he  had  joined 
one  of  them  writin'  schools  what 
pretends  to  learn  you  all  about  an 
engine,   and" — 

"You  mean  correspondence  school. 
Dad,"  said  Tom. 

"Well,  maybe  it  is,  I  knowed  it  had 
somethin'  to  do  with  writin'." 


"Why,  Dad,"  said  Tom,  "I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  that.  I  have 
quite  a  number  of  books  on  the  Loco- 
motive, Air  Brakes,  etc.,  and  since 
I  have  taken  to  studying  these  books, 
I  find  that  I  know  more  about  the 
proper  handling  of  an  engine  to  get  the 
best  results  out  of  her,  and  many  more 
things  that  I  didn't  know  in  the  three 
and  a  half  years  that  I  have  been  run- 
ning, and  in  the  six  years  that  I  fired 
before.  The  time  has  come,  when  it 
is  necessary  that  in  order  to  success- 
fully run  and  care  for  the  modern 
engines  of  today,  a  man  should  and 
must  have  a  reasonable  understand- 
ing of  the  machine  which  is  placed  in 
his  care,  not  only  in  justice  to  the 
company  that  employs  him,  but  to  the 
public  that  intrusts  its  Hves  in  his 
keeping.  Practical  experience  is  a 
good  teacher,  but  practice  and  study 
combined,  is  a  better  one.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  Al  Henley  has  taken 
such  a  sensible  step,  and  predict  that 
it  will  stand  him  well  in  hand,  next 
time  the  'old  man'  casts  his  eye 
around  for  suitable  material  to  pro- 
mote." 

"Well,"  said  Dad,  "you  may  be 
right,  Tom;  I  never  looked  at  it  in 
that  light  before,  and  I  expect  Al  will 
be  learnin'  me  somethin'  yet." 


f^ndimental  Instructions. 

During  our  recent  short  visit  you  said 
that  you  were  going  to  have  some  air- 
brake experts  write  for  the  Magazine. 
As  I  told  you  then,  I  am  glad  of  it  and 
believe  it  will  help  every  fireman  and  en- 
gineer who  reads  the  Magazine,  But  as 
one  of  the  fellows  who  take  the  medicine, 
if  it  suits,  I  want  to  suggest  to  these  men 
not  to  put  in  all  their  time  telling  us 
about  how  the  air  brakes  are  constructed 
and  how  they  work,  but  to  let  us  know  how 
to  take  care  of  them,  too. 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  reading  in  one  of 
the  magazines  for  railroad  men  about  a 
new  air-brake  arrangement,  something  that 
is  on  the  engine  I  am  running.  I  was 
glad  to  learn  how  it  worked — it  used  to  do 


this  before  I  learned  about  it,  but  I  wanted 
to  know  how  to  take  care  of  it,  what 
needed  cleaning  and  oiling  and  when,  but 
there  was  not  a  word  said  about  this. 
Maybe  it  was  expected  that  we  could  find 
out  these  things  after  we  knew  how  the 
machine  worked,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
fellow  writing  about  it  ought  to  Icnow  just 
as  well  or  a  little  better. 

Remember,  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
what  they  do  write,  but  just  want  to  re- 
mind them  that  we  engineers  often  have 
to  do  a  little  cleaning  and  oiling  on  the 
brakes  and  would  like  to  know  how  it 
should  be  done  at  the  same  time  we  are 
learning  *'how  any  part  works."  I  guess 
if  we  did  a  little  more  of  this  sometimes 
the  brakes  would  work  better  and  the  man 
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who   repairs   them   would   have   an   easier 
job.  F.  J.  M. 


In  reply  to  F.  J.  M.,  the  Editor  will 
state  that  his  wants  have  already  been  at- 
tended to  by  arrangements  with  gentlemen 
who  will  conduct  various  instructive  de- 
partments in  the  Magazine  during  the 
coming  year.  The  piupose  of  the  Loco- 
motive Firemen's  Magazine  wiH  be  to 
give  rudimentary  instructions  to  men  in 
railway  service,  and  at  no  time  to  conduct 
technical  departments  as  are  intended  for 
"experts.*'     If   the    readers    of    the    Fire- 


men's Magazine  were  all  experts  there 
would  be  no  need  of  these  technical  de- 
partments. It  will  be  noted  in  the  present 
issue  that  we  have  begun  on  the  "kinder- 
garten" style,  and  the  purpose  will  be  to 
gradually  advance.  Of  course,  those  of 
our  readers  who  fail  to  read  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  Magazine,  which  include 
this  technical  educational  matter,  should 
not  "kick"  if  they  should  fail  to  get  it  all. 
The  New  York  Air  Brake  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  first  two  issues  by  descriptive 
matter,  inasmuch  as  many  of  our  readers 
are  unacquainted  with  it. 


[ 


Locomotive 
Management 

C«ndiict«d  hr  D«nald  R*  MacBaln 


Engineer  or  Shutttemaker. 

What  shall  the  outcome  be?  Shall 
we  be  engineers,  or  shall  we  be  shut- 
tlemakers?  Current  events  in  the 
direction  of  protective  legislation  has 
suggested  the  question.  The  time 
was,  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
locomotive  engineer  attracted  a  great 
amount  of  admiration,  and  com- 
manded a  greater  amount  of  respect, 
than  any  other  person  in  the  service 
of  any  industrial  concern.  Why? 
Because  to  the  general  public  and  the 
officers  of  the  concern  that  employed 
him,  he  appeared  to  be  a  person  of 
great  skill  and  possessed  of  deep 
mechanical  knowledge,  one  who  could 
keep  the  noble  steed  of  iron,  the  loco- 
motive, in  condition  to  take  the 
passenger  trains  with  their  sleeping 
inmates  through  calm  or  storm  to 
their  destination  in  safety,  and  haul 
the  heavy  laden  freight  trains,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after 
year,  and  not  interfere  with  the 
service  of  the  trains  of  the  "superior" 
class.  His  skill  and  his  deeds  of 
daring,  and  of  sacrifice  in  the  hand- 
ling of  his  engine,  gave  him  the  right 
to  the  respect  which  was  his  to  enjoy. 

The  thing  that  robbed  the  engineer 
of  much  of  his  well-earned  glory  has 
-5- 


been  the  tendency  of  locomotive  men 
to  unload  certain  work.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  of  the  practice  of  keeping 
men  for  several  hours  each  trip,  but 
there  are  some  jobs  to  be  looked  after 
on  a  locomotive  that  the  engineer 
should  watch  with  a  jealous  eye,  be- 
cause, he  is  the  "chief"  engineer  of 
the  "craft,"  and  certainly  should  be 
as  capable,  or  more  so,  to  do  the  work, 
than  a  man  in  the  roundhouse  who 
is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  engine  in  service.  It  is 
not  at  the  roundhouse  alone  that  his 
skill  in  such  matters  will  count;  he 
cannot  get  in  any  very  "tight  places" 
there;  it  is  when  an  emergency  arises 
out  on  the  road,  that  he  will  have  to 
display  his  ingenuity,  and  the  only 
way  for  enginemen  to  be  possessed  of 
such  ingenuity  is  to  make  a  study  of 
the  machine  they  expect  to  handle  for 
a  life  work,  and  by  practice,  demon- 
strate to  their  own  satisfaction 
whether  or  not  the  ideas  they  may 
have  are  correct. 

For  instance,  a  man  hires  out  to 
look  after  the  machinery  in  some 
great  manufacturing  concern ;  he  goes 
to  the  engine  house  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, starts  up  and  everything  goes  all 
right   Monday,  Tuesday,   Wednesday 
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and  Thursday,  but  when  Friday 
comes  and  he  as  usual  starts  up,  there 
is  a  snap,  and  the  ponderous  machin- 
ery stops.  The  superintendent,  with 
an  anxious  look,  rushes  to  the  engine 
room  to  know  what  the  trouble  is. 
The  engineer  (?)  is  rushing  about  in 
an  aimless  manner,  apparently  be- 
wildered, and  to  the  inquiries  made 
by  the  superintendent,  says  he  "don't 
know,"  and  then  for  the  first  time 
realizes  that  an  engineer  is  not  a  man 
who  only  knows  enough  to  turn  on 
the  steam  and  put  water  in  the  boiler, 
but  that  an  engineer  must  also  know 
something  about  the  machine  he  is 
running.  He  must  be  an  engineer, 
and  the  title  does  not  belong  to  a  man 
who  is  only  capable  of  "turning  on 
the  steam  and  keeping  water  in  the 
boiler." 

An  engineer,  and  especially  a  loco- 
motive engineer,  must  know  the 
mechanism  of  the  machine  from  A  to 
Z,  and  to  graduates  of  the  foot-board 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
technical  training,  that  is  only  possi- 
ble after  several  years  of  experience 
and  practice,  and  to  get  the  practice, 
he  must  be  willing  to  do  a  little  more 
than  "turn  on  the  steam  and  keep 
water  in  the  boiler.!' 

A  short  time  ago,  a  machinist  (?) 
called  for  a  position  in  the  shop. 
Being  in  need  of  a  man,  I  inquired 
what  part  of  the  business  he  was 
familiar  with.  His  reply  was,  "I  am 
a  shuttlemaker,  and  have  worked  at 
that  for  the  past  ten  years."  Being 
asked  whether  he  had  ever  had  any 
other  experience,  he  replied  "No," 
and  not  being  in  the  "shuttle-making" 
business,  I  was  forced  to  tell  the 
young  man  that  we  could  not  use  him. 

The  man  who  intends  to  follow  lo- 
comotive running  must  either  be  a 
locomotive  engineer,  or  fail  at  the 
business,  as  the  "shuttlemaker"  and 
the  man  who  knows  enough,  only,  to 
"turn  on  the  steam  and  keep  water 
in  liie  boilei,"  so  far  as  professions 
are  concerned,  are  on  a  par. 

Little  by  little  the  curse  of  indif- 
ference,    like    years    on    our    lives. 


creeps  on.  Each  day  adds  its  pro- 
portion, until  at  last,  like  a  person 
who  has  lived  the  span  of  life  and 
realizes  that  death  must  claim  its 
own,  we  become  totally  indifferent  or 
dead  to  the  glories  of  our  noble  pro- 
fession. The  proportion  of  indif- 
ferent ones  is  yet  small,  but  the  num- 
ber is  increasing  rapidly,  alarmingly 
so,  but  there  is  yet  time  to  "save  the 
craft." 

Think  a  moment.  Does  the  pro- 
fession demand  any  less  skill  now 
than  in  years  gone  by?  Then  think 
again.  If  the  time-honored  method 
of  making  engineers  on  the  foot- 
board fails  in  its  purpose,  what  shall 
be  done?  Persons  who  lose  interest 
in  their  professions  very  soon  lose 
interest  in  all  things  that  are  noble, 
and  to  such  persons  science  is  but 
"nonsense,"  beautiful  literature  is 
but  "reading,"  beautiful  landscapes 
are  but  "fields  and  trees,"  sweet  music 
is  but  "noise,"  and  life  itself  is  but 
"board  and  clothes." 

The  writer,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
asleep  in  a  sleeping  car  on  one  of  the 
great  trunk  lines,  on  a  bitter  cold 
night  in  January,  when  the  conductor 
— who,  by  the  way,  knew  me — came 
back  and  woke  me  up,  saying:  "Mac, 
we  are  broke  down,  and  there  is  not  a 
soul  in  the  crew  that  knows  what  the 
matter  is.  Will  you  get  up  and  see 
if  you  can  help  us  out?" 

I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  tackling 
a  proposition  that  seemed  so  difficult, 
but  got  up  and  after  putting  on  a 
few  of  my  "duds,"  went  up  to  the 
engine — a  magnificent  ten-wheeler. 
The  engineer  was  looking  around  in 
a  distracted  kind  of  a  way,  apparently 
entirely  lost  to  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  I  said:  "What  do  you 
think  is  the  matter?"  to  which  he  re- 
plied, only,  by  a  look  of  contempt. 
The  conductor,  however,  was  tired  of 
freezing  for  fun,  and  said:  "Say, 
Bill,  this  is  Mr.  So  and  So.  I  woke 
him  out  of  bed  to  have  him  help  us 
out,  and  do  as  he  tells  you." 

This  seemed  to  tame  "Bill"  a  little, 
and  he  turned  and  said:     "Well,  she 
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THEY  FORGOT  TO  FLAG 

This  wreck  occumd  a  year  ago  (Dec.  29,  1899)  on  the  Union  Pacific  in  Colorado.  Train  No.  15 
had  thirty  minutes  of  No.  S*s  time,  the  latter  being  the  **  California  Express.''  Train  No.  15  ran  from 
Jersey  to  Brighton  ahead  of  No.  3,  using  about  all  of  their  time.  Instead  of  taking  sidmg,  train  No.  15 
held  the  main  line  and  proceeded  to  do  switching,  and  failed  to  send  flag  back  to  protect  against  No.  3. 
There  being  a  heavy  tog  at  the  time,  engineer  Nally,  of  train  No.  3,  did  not  see  No.  15  until  within  a 
short  distance.  He  struck  No.  15  while  going  at  a  high  rate,  with  the  following  result :  express  messen- 
ger killed  and  body  burned  in  wrecki  sixteen  other  persons  were  injured,  of  whom  three  subsequently  died; 
Engineer  Nally,  of  division  S86,  B.  L.  E.,  and  Fireman  Peterson,  of  lodge  77,  B.  L.  F.,  escaped  infury. 


lost  one  exhaust  altogether,  and  I 
stopped."  I  replied:  "Guess  you 
have  a  broken  valve  yoke;  let's  try 
and  see.  Put  her  *in  ahead*  and  open 
the  cylinder  cocks,  then  give  her  a 
little  steam." 

He  got  up  on  the  engine  and  did  as 
directed.  The  steam  came  out  of  the 
back  cock.  I  then  told  him  to  put 
her  "in  back,"  which  he  did,  but  the 
steam  still  came  out  of  the  back  cock. 
"That'll  do,"  I  said. 

When  "Bill"  came  down,  I  told  him 
to  "disconnect  the  valve  stem  and  tie 
it  so  it  cannot  work  back,  then  take 
down  the  main  rod,  shove  the  piston 
ahead  and  block  it  there,  and  I  guess 
you  can  go  along  all  right;"  after 
which,  being  nearly  frozen,  I  went 
back  to  the  sleeper  and  was  greatly 


pleased  in  about  twenty  minutes  to 
hear  the  flag  called  in,  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  to  feel  our  train 
start  and  get  under  headway. 

Put  yourself  in  "Bill's"  place  and 
decide  whether  or  not  you  shall  be  a 
locomotive  engineer,  or  a  man  who 
can  only  "turn  on  the  steam  and  keep 
water  in  the  boiler." 

1^ 
"Ghosted"  Engines. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  the 
writer  has  heard  of  quite  a  number  of 
cases  wherein  engines  "slipped  while 
drifting  shut-off,"  and  has  had  at 
least  four  cases  of  actual  experience 
in  that  line  on  the  road  with  which 
he  is  connected.  After  several  years 
of  spasmodic  spells  of  thought  on  the 
cause   of    the    above,    I    feel    that   I 
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should  at  least  be  pardoned  if  I  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  the  real  diffi- 
culty in  such  cases. 

I  have  now  in  mind  a  ten-wheel 
passenj^er  engine  (19x24),  which  was 
on  one  of  the  great  limited  trains  of 
an  Eastern  trunk  line,  one  wet,  slip- 
pery morning  in  November,  which, 
after  being  shut-off  for  a  terminal 
stop,  began  to  "slip,*'  as  the  crew  de- 
scribed it,  and  without  the  use  of 
sand,  the  application  of  brakes,  or  the 
use  of  any  steam,  literally  pounded 
both  middle  driving  boxes  to  pieces 
and  sprung  the  main  jaws  over  J^ 
of  an  inch.  On  the  same  run,  just  a 
day  or  two  previous  to  this  break- 
down, another  engine  of  the  same 
class,  in  the  very  same  manner,  dis- 
abled herself,  but  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  the  first  one  referred  to.  In  both 
instances  the  engineers  were  pos- 
sessed of  ability  beyond  question,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  what  occurred 
on  those  engines  was  no  fault  of 
theirs. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  the 
strain  that  must  have  been  exerted  to 
do  the  damage  that  was  done  on  the 
first  engine,  he  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  something  greater  than 
the  friction  between  the  wheels  and 
the  rails  must  enter  into  the  conflict. 

Several  years  previous  to  the  oc- 
currences above  mentioned,  another 
engine  of  the  same  class  that  had  the 
*'ghost,"  was  taken  out  of  service  be- 
fore any  breakdown  occurred,  and 
when  the  middle  wheels  were  taken 
out  from  under  her  and  tried,  they 
were  found  to  be  badly  out  of  quar- 
ter. A  new  axle  was  put  in  and  the 
wheels  put  back  under  the  engine,  in 
perfect  quarter,  of  course,  and  there 
was  no  more  trouble  with  that  engine, 
so  that  so  far  as  the  "slipping  shut- 
off"  was  concerned,  we  knew  the 
cause. 

The. writer  takes  the  position  that 
(i),  the  engines  that  slip  while  shut 
off.  are  out  of  quarter,  and  (2),  the 
supposed  "slip"  is  not  a  slip  at  all, 
but  a  conflict  between  the  main,  and 
front   and   back   pins   in   passing  the 


front  center,  and  I  offer  as  evidence 
in  cases  of  engines  A  and  B  (first 
two  mentioned  in  this  letter),  a  blue 
spot  on  the  tire  of  the  left  main 
wheel,  indicating  a  slide  at  the  mo- 
ment the  piston  was  at  its  extreme 
travel  ahead  on  the  left  side, 
and  as  further  evidence,  the  eye  into 
which  the  side  rod  bushing  is  pressed 
(the  back  one  of  all  in  the  side  rods) 
being  elongated  ^to  the  extent  of  j/g 
of  an  inch. 

It  might  be  argued  that  all  wheels 
being  the  same  diameter,  they  would 
come  around  to  the  center  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  if  they  did  not. 
the  adhesion  of  the  front  and  back 
wheels  would  easily  overcome  that  of 
the  main  pair,  but  in  considering  this 
matter,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
resistance  exerted  against  the  main 
wheels  in  turning,  due  to  the  com- 
pression ahead  of  the  piston,  which, 
for  argument's  sake,  we  will  assume 
is  equal  to  the  adhesion  of  another 
pair  of  wheels.  Assuming  the  factors 
of  resistance  to  be  equal,  as  in  the 
foregoing,  my  claim  is  that  the  front 
and  back  wheels  arrive  at  and  pass 
the  front  center  on  the  left  side  as 
much  ahead  of  the  main  wheels,  as 
all  the  slack  in  the  wedges,  boxes  and 
side  rods,  together  with  the  amount 
the  engine  is  out  of  quarter  will 
allow,  and  that  they  (the  front  and 
back  wheels)  do  pass  the  center 
enough  ahead  of  the  main  wheels  to 
cause  that  side  of  the  engine  to  lock 
in  such  a  manner,  that  all  the  efforts 
of  the  front  and  back  wheels  to  turn 
their  pins  back  is  resisted  by  the  main 
wheels  in  trying  to  send  the  main 
pin  past  the  center. 

A  little  careful  thought  on  this  will 
show  why  the  blue  spot  was  on  the 
tires  of  engines  A  and  B,  and  why  the 
eyes  in  back  ends  of  their  side  rods 
were   stretched   or  elongated. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  slide  inci- 
dental to  the  lock  at  the  center,  is 
what  enginemen  mistake  for  a  "slip," 
as  I  have  been  on  engines  that  were 
"ghosted."  and  have  never  yet  seen 
anything    that    would    convince    me 
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that  any  "slipping"  was  going  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  that 
a  sHde  was  taking  place  when  the  left 
engine  passed  the  front  center  was 
very  plain. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  conditions  of 
rail  were  always  slippery,  no  very  bad 
result  will  come  of  the  lock,  but  if  a 
piece  of  dry  track  is  struck,  so  as  to 
afford  greater  adhesive  power  to  the 
wheels,  the  conflict  must  end  in  disas- 
ter to  the  weakest  part  of  the  side  of 
the  engine  upon  which  the  conflict  is 
taking  place,  which  weaker  part  in 
the  cases  of  engines  A  and  B  was  the 
cast-iron  driving  boxes. 


Something  About  Lubricators. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  great  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  crew  of  an  engine 
that  is  hauling  a  fast  train,  to  have 
the  lubricator  quit  feeding,  as  they 
often  do,  on  one  side.  I  have  looked 
into  this  a  little,  and  will  give  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine  the  benefit 
of  my  experience  with  the  "Detroit" 
lubricator. 

Out  of  some  twenty  or  more  cases 


of  one  side  "quitting"  as  it  is  usually 
called,  seventeen  cases  were  due  to 
the  choke  plug  on  that  side  being 
stopped  up. 

If  out  between  stations  on  a  fast 
run,  there  are  just  two  things  that 
can  be  done,  to-wit:  Either  blow 
the  obstruction  out  of  the  choke  plug, 
or  oil  by  hand  through  the  auxiliary. 
To  do  the  former,  shut  off  the  feed 
plugs,  the  condenser  plug,  and  the 
boiler  pressure  from  the  top  of  the 
lubricator,  after  which  take  a  wrench 
and  loosen  up  the  feeder  plug  where 
it  screws  into  the  arm  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sight-feed  glass  on  the  side 
that  is  stopped  up,  and  the  pressure 
from  the  steam  chest  through  the  oil 
pipe  will  very  likely  force  whatever 
is  in  the  choke  plug  back  into  the 
sight-feed  glass,  then  (if  the  cup  is 
equipped  for  so  doing)  blow  out  the 
glass  clean,  and  you  will  probably 
have  no  further  trouble.  If  the  sight- 
feed  glasses  are  not  arranged  to  blow 
out,  open  up  the  different  valves  and 
go  along;  it  is  unlikely  that  the  same 
particles  of  dirt  will  cause  any 
further  trouble  on  that  trip,  as  what- 


WHAT  A  HORSE  CAN  DO 
On  Oct.  S3,  1900,  within  200  yards  of  the  freight  house  at  Lampasas,  Texas,  a  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  engine 
struck  a  bone»  the  result  being:   the  death  of  engineer  C.  J.  Saunders,  of  Lodge  147,  B.  L.  P.,  and  fiteman 
Baker.    The  photograph  was  made  after  engine  had  been  placed  on  track  and  removed  from  scene  of  wreck. 
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ever  the  substance  of  same  may  be, 
it  is  liable  and  likely  to  be  blown  to 
atoms  too  small  to  again  cause 
trouble  in  the  choke  plug. 

If  the  obstruction  cannot  be  blown 
out  as  above  described,  at  the  first 
opportunity  the  oil  pipe  should  be  un- 
coupled from  the  lubricator,  and  a 
stout  pin  or  piece  of  fine  wire  used 
to  clean  out  the  choke  plug. 

At  the  end  of  a  trip,  the  choke  plug 
should  be  removed  before  it  is  cleaned 
out,  so  that  the  particle  of  dirt,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  not  be  put 
back  into  the  sight-feed  glass,  and 
thereby  enhance  its  chances  of  again 
causing   trouble. 

Other  peculiarities  in  sight-feed 
lubricators  will  be  treated  on  at  a 
later  date. 


To  Prevent  Eccentrics  Slipping. 

Slipping  an  eccentric  on  a  passen- 
ger train,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  train,  is 
sometimes  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  delay  and  inconvenience.  This  is 
one  of  the  matters  in  locomotive 
management,  wherein  an  up-to-date 
man  will  show  his  ability.  I  do  not 
mean  in  the  setting  of  the  eccentric 
after  it  has  been  slipped  (up-to-date 
men  do  not  often  slip  eccentrics), 
but  in  preventing  this  very  disagreea- 
ble failure  by  his  skill  and  watchful- 
ness. 

Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
eccentrics  slipping,  is  in  the  matter 
of  valves  getting  dry.  This  is 
especially  so  in  new  engines  that  have 
no  lost  motion  in  the  reverse  rigging 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  engi- 
neer, and  it  is  rare  that  an  eccentric 
is  slipped  on  an  old  engine, -on  ac- 
count of  dry  valves,  because  the  din 
and  clatter  of  the  lever  and  its  con- 
necting parts  simply  drives  the  engi- 
neer to  investigate,  in  order  to  stop 
the  noise,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Ordinarily,  an  eccentric  is  intended 
to  operate  a  valve  back  and  forth 
over  a  lubricated  surface,  which  on 
an  engine  without  balance  valves,  is 
no  little  amount  of  work  to  perform. 


If  the  valve  and  seat  get  dry,  the 
tendency  of  the  valve  is  to  '*staU"  as 
it  were,  and  it  is  the  effort  of  the 
eccentric  in  trying  to  prevent  this 
that  does  the  mischief.  The  ad- 
ditional work  thrown  on  an  eccentric 
incidental  to  a  valve  becoming  dry,  is 
perhaps  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
as  it  was  intended  to  do,  when  de- 
signed, and  if  under  this  load  it  be- 
comes a  little  warm  and  expands  in 
the  strap  enough  to  cause  undue  fric- 
tion, and  finally  be  turned  out  of 
position,  it  is  no  more  than  should  be 
expected. 

Any  up-to-date  engineman,  es- 
pecially on  a  new  engine,  in  the.  re- 
verse lever  of  which  there  is  no  lost 
motion,  will  lift  the  "dog"  out  of  the 
quadrant  frequently,  and  if  there  is 
any  tendency  towards  the  valves  get- 
ting dry,  he  will  notice  it.  If  only 
one  valve  is  dry,  the  jerk  imparted 
to  the  reverse  lever  will  be  felt  when 
the  engine  of  one  side  is  passing  the 
centers,  while  if  both  valves  are  dry, 
the  jerk  will  come  four  times  in  a 
revolution. 


''Mart's"  Idea. 

An  old-time  partner  of  mine,  whom 
I  will  for  convenience  sake  call 
"Mart,"  came  down  to  the  engine 
house  a  few  days  ago  all  "loaded" 
for  me.  He  was  "up  against  some- 
thing new,"  and  just  wanted  to  have 
an  argument  on  the  matter  in  order  to 
see  "both  sides  of  the  case."  I  was 
busy  at  the  time  trying  to  figure  how 
to  wipe  thirteen  engines  per  day  with 
one  wiper,  so  did  not  at  once  take  up 
the  negative  side  of  the  argument, 
but  listened  to  "Mart,"  and  thought 
about  the  wiping  at  the  same  time, 
for  perhaps  a  half-hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  despite  other  thoughts, 
I  had  done  enough  thinking  to  enable 
me  to  be  "contrary,"  even  if  I  could 
not  put  up  much  of  an  argument  for 
the  negative  side. 

Mart  lit  into  me  something  like 
this :  "I  can  prove  that  a  poor  steam- 
ing engine  can  be  helped  or  hurt  with 
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the  reverse  lever  when  the  engine  is 
shut  off."  My  reply  was  to  the  eflfect 
that  such  an  idea  was  nonsense,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  told  him 
to  go  on  and  do  his  proving,  which 
he  did  in  the  following  manner : 

"My  engine  has  not  been  steaming 
very  well  lately,  and,  of  course,  you 
know  I  have  to  shut  off  and  slow 
down  about  six  or  eight  times  each 
way  over  the  road,  which,  until  about 
a  week  ago,  caused  me  some  trouble 
to  get  over  the  road  on  time,  as  every 
time  I  shut  off,  instead  of  the  engine 
picking  up  in  steam,  she  would  stay 
right  there,  and  not  gain  a  pound,  and 
when  I  had  to  pull  out  again  she 
would  drop  back  eight  or  ten  pounds 
further,  and  the  only  way  I  could 
pick  her  up  again  was  by  shutting 
off  the  injector  and  losing  considera- 
ble water," 

"Well,  what  has  the  reverse  lever 
got  to  do  with  that,  as  long  as  the 
throttle  is  shut  off?"  I  asked. 

"It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it,"  said 
Mart,  "but  I  can  hardly  say  just  how 
much,  but  I  do  know  that  by  my  old 
plan  of  handling  the  lever,  that  is, 
just  dropping  a  notch  or  two  when 
1  shut  off,  I  had  lots  of  trouble, 
and  now  under  my  new  plan  of 
dropping  the  lever  clear  down  to 
within  a  half-dozen  notches  of  the 
corner,  I  have  no  trouble  at  all,  for 
if  the  steam  is  back  five  or  ten  pounds 
when  I  shut  off,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  put  on  the  blower  a  little,  and  by 
the  time  we  are  ready  to  pull  out,  she 
is  ready  to  pop,  and  I  can  pull  out 
hard  without  shutting  off  the  injector, 
and  loose  but  very  little  steam." 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mart 
had  made  a  good  case,  and  proceeded 
something  as  'follows:  "Well,  you 
know  I  always  advocated  putting  the 
lever  well  down  when  an  engine  is 
shut  off,  so  as  to  not  draw  the  hot  air, 
gases  and  smoke  out  of  the  front  end 
down  over  the  valve  seats,  and  if  I 
was  right  in  that,  you  are  certainly 
right  in  your  idea  of  the  position  of 
the  lever  when  an  engine  is  running 
shut  off,  cutting  a  figure  in  the  draft 


of  the  engine,  because,  if  keeping  the 
lever  hooked  up  causes  the  hot  air, 
gases  and  smoke  to  be  drawn  down 
into  the  steam  chests,  that  same  draw- 
ing down  action  would  cut  off  the 
draft  from  the  fire  and  allow  it  to 
*die  down,'  which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
reason  the  engine  goes  back  so  much 
when  you  pull  out  after  being  shut 
off  for  a  few  seconds." 

Mart's  head  is  level  on  this  matter, 
I  have  noticed  just  the  features  he 
describes,  but  am  not  quite  clear  on 
what  action  of  the  piston  and  valves 
it  is  that  brings  about  the  result; 
will  look  the  matter  up,  and  say  some- 
thing later  on  the  cause  of  this  effect. 

We  Chint.  We  KnoXa. 

I. — That  it  requires  more  skill  to 
operate  a  locomotive  at  this  date  than 
it  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

2. — That  aside  from  the  care  and 
management  of  a  locomotive,  the  en- 
gineer is  required  to  know  more  of 
other  matters  than  was  required  of 
him  who  was  promoted  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago. 

3. — That  railway  officials  more  than 
ever,  at  this  present  time,  realize  the 
value  of  a  good,  skilful  man,  and  are 
less  willing  to  dispense  with  his  serv- 
ices. 

4. — ^That  when  a  man  in  any  capac- 
ity of  railroad  service  gets  into  seri- 
ous difficulty,  his  good  record,  if  he 
has  one,  is  the  best  friend  he  can  have 
at   the   investigation. 

5. — That  the  grumbling  fellow  is 
the  unhappy  fellow. 

6. — That  worrying  about  something 
on  the  engine  that  is  "not  just  right," 
neither  helps  the  engine  nor  the  fel- 
low who  does  the  worrying. 

7. — That  all  locomotives  are  not 
now,  nor  will  they  ever  be,  all  of 
them,  in  first-class  order. 

8. — That  all  railroad  companies 
have  their  proportion  of  the  tough 
ones. 

9. — That  the  fact  that  a  railroad 
has  some  "tough  ones,"  is  no  reason 
why  anyone  should  suppose  that 
everything  is   "going  to  thunder." 
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10. — That  all  locomotives,  even 
though  in  perfect  order,  and  of  exact- 
ly the  same  build,  will  not  steam 
alike. 

II. — That  we  cannot  say  why  this 
is  so,  and  we  don't  believe  that  any- 
body else  can. 

12. — That  even  the  hardest  steamer 
can  be  helped  a  great  deal  by  keeping 
the  outside  air  from  coming  from 
front  and  back  at  the  same  time, 
toward  the  smoke  stack. 

13. — That  getting  the  nozzle  re- 
duced, and  overlooking  the  leak  of 
air  into  the  smoke  box,  is  poor  gen- 
eralship. 

14. — That  in  injectors  where  the 
tubes  are  not  lined  up  perfectly, 
trouble  will  be  had  in  keeping  water 
in  the  boiler. 

15. — That  in  locomotive  front  ends, 
where  things  are  not  lined  up  per- 


fectly, the  same  trouble  will  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  crew  in  keeping  enough 
steam  on  the  boiler. 

16. — ^That  the  greatest  help  engi- 
neers can  render  the  engine  house 
foreman,  is  in  the  matter  of  reporting 
work  intelligently. 

17. — That  about  one-fifth  of  the 
time  of  engine  house  repair  men  is 
used  up  in  looking  for  the  thing  that 
doesn't  exist. 

18. — That  the  engineer  who  never 
reads  any  good  papers  pertaining  to 
his  business,  is  likely  to  contribute 
more  to  the  "one-fifth"  loss  account 
than  the  engineer  who  does. 

19. — That  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  fellow  who  is  a  "charter 
member"  of  the  "don't  read"  class, 
is  also  a  "back  number." 

20. — That  engine  house  foremen 
are  not  all  "saints"  either. 


What   You    Want   to    Know 


A  Pound  When  Shut  Off. 

(i)  **The  engine  I  am  running  is  new, 
just  out  of  the  shop,  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition, except  for  a  peculiarity  which  I 
will  try  to  describe.  The  wedges,  rods 
and  driving  boxes  are  all  fitted  up  very 
close,  and  I  can  work  her  in  the  corner 
and  scarcely  feel  a  jar  of  any  description, 
so  I  am  sure  the  trouble  is  in  none  of 
those  parts,  and  as  the  trouble  is  only  in 
evidence  when  the  engine  is  running  shut 
off,  I  am  unable  to  find  out  what  the  cause 
of  it  is.  I  will  now  try  to  describe  it  as 
nearly   as    I    can. 

"When  I  shut  off  steam  and  drop  the 
lever  down,  she  begins  to  pound  when 
passing  both  centers  on  the  left  side;  not 
very  hard,  but  yet  enough  to  worry  me  a 
great  deal.  At  first  I  thought  the  clear- 
ance at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  was  not 
great  enough,  but  we  disconnected  the 
main  rod  and  tried  it,  the  experiment 
proving  that  the  clearance  was  ample, 
about  %  of  an  inch.  I  then  got  it  into  my 
head  that  perhaps  the  relief  valve  on  that 
side  had  not  opening  enough,  and  had  it 
taken  down  with  the  same  result ;  it  was 
all   right. 

"One  thing  I  notice  is  that  when  I  am 
running  shut  off,  if  I  hook  the  lever  up 
near  the  center,  it  'lets  up,'  that  is,  it  does 
not  pound  so  hard,  and  at  no  time  does  it 
jar  the  engine,  as  a  flat  tire  or  loose  fol- 


lower bolt  will ;   it  simply  causes  a  noise 
due   to   the   slack   being  taken   up   in   the 
rods,  etc.,  each  time  a  center  is  passed." 
O.  A.  L.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Anszver — From  the  description  you 
give,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
something  of  importance  was  left  un- 
done when  the  engine  was  in  the  shop 
for  repairs.  I  once  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience on  an  engine  that  had  just 
come  out  of  the  shop,  and  a  cure  was 
effected  by  taking  out  the  packing, 
which  was  new,  and  filing  off  the 
sharp  corners  of  same  on  the  front 
sections  toward  the  front  head,  and 
on  the  back  sections  toward  the  back 
head.  There  was  but  very  little 
taken  off,  just  enough  to  do  away 
with  the  sharp  corner.  The  fellow 
who  did  the  job  at  that  time,  ex- 
plained why  it  was  necessary,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Ye  see  whin  she  came  in,  there 
was  a  chowlder  at  each  ind  av  the 
sillander,  and  whin  the  ould  packin' 
was  in,  it  made  no  odds,  because  the 
sillander   and  packin'  was   wore  the 
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same,  but  whin  the  new  packin'  was 
put  in,  the  sharp  corners  on  it  catched 
on  the  chowlder  in  the  sillander,  and 
made  the  pound." 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Pat's  diag- 
nosis of  my  case  fits  yours  perfectly. 

Have  the  packing  taken  out,  and 
take  the  sharp  corners  off  it,  and  I 
am  pretty  confident  you  will  have  no 
more  trouble.  When  the  engine  was 
in  the  shop,  if  there  were  any 
"shoulders"  in  the  cylinders,  they 
should  have  been  bored  out;  then  the 
application  of  new  packing  would 
have  caused  no  pound. 

W9ar  of  Main  Pins. 

(2)  "I  am  running  a  i7X24-inch 
Schenectady  of  the  old  school,  that  is  in 
some  respects  a  puzzler  to  me.  I  have  to 
be  very  careful  in  keying  up  the  back  ends 
of  main  rod  brasses.  If  I  am  not  pretty 
careful  to  place  her  on  the  center,  I  am 
sure  to  have  hot  main  pins.  The  pins 
are  old;  they  were  put  in  in  1891,  and 
the  engine  (except  when  in  for  repairs — 
about  four  times  in  nine  years)  has  been 
constantly  in  fairly  heavy  service.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  bearings  have  worn 
so  that  they  are  no  longer  round.  Am  I 
correct  in  this?  If  so,  please  tell  how 
these  pins  are  worn,  and  what  action  of 
the  engine  it  is  that  wears  them.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  wear  should  not  be 
uniform   all   the   way  around." 

W.  C.  B.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Answer — The  trouble  you  mention 
is  common  on  engines  having  old 
main  pins;  it  is  due  to  wear,  and  as 
the  wear  as  not  uniform  all  the  way 
around,  the  bearings  become  "out  of 
true."  After,  say  a  year's  service, 
the  pins  begin  to  show  a  decrease  in 
size  through  from  the  center  of  the 
working  surface,  and  if  run  long 
enough,  the  difference  in  diameter, 
through  the  working  surface  as  com- 
pared with  that  through  the  idle  sur- 
face, will  be  very  marked,  and  in 
keying  up,  if  the  brasses  are  closed  on 
the  shortest  diameter  of  the  pin, 
trouble  will  follow  as  a  result  of  the 
larger  diameter  of  the  pin  turning  in 
a  space  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate it. 

The  working  surface  of  the  pin  is 
that  portion  upon  which  the  rod  pulls, 


when  pin  is  passing  from  back  to 
front  center,  when  engine  is  running 
ahead,  and  the  rod  pushes  upon  this 
same  surface  when  main  pin  is  pass- 
ing from  front  to  back  center. 

I,  for  convenience,  use  the  terms 
"working,"  and  "idle,"  not  because 
either  is  literally  correct,  but  because 
the  working  time  of  the  working  sur- 
face is  very  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  idle  surface. 

The  form  into  which  main  pins 
usually  wear  can  be  described  as  "D- 
shaped,"  but  that  does  not  truly  de- 
scribe it.  An  idea  as  to  the  exact 
form  of  a  worn  pin  can  be  had  by 
walking  alongside  of  the  engine  and 
noting  the  points  of  contact  between 
the  brass  and  pin,  while  the  engine  is 
making  a  full  revolution.  The  "work- 
ing" surface,  of  course,  is  the  portion 
of  the  pin  that  wears  the  most,  and, 
consequently,  a  straight  line  through 
the  pin  from  the  center  of  that  sur- 
face will  be  through  the  center  of  its 
shortest  diameter,  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  pin  and  axle  centers.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  on  the 
center,  is  the  proper  position  in  which 
to  key  up  the  back  end  brasses  of 
main  rods.  I  will  not  take  the  posi- 
tion that  through  the  center  line  of 
pin  and  axle  is  the  greatest  diameter, 
but  it  is  nearly  enough  so  to  make  it 
a  safe  position  in  which  to  key  up, 
while,  if  I  were  trying  to  fit  the 
brasses  to  the  smallest  part  of  the  pin, 
I  would  place  the  engine  on  the  quar- 
ter. Main  axles  also  wear  out  of 
round — do  a  little  figuring  on  that, 
and  let  us  hear  from  you  as  to  your 
conclusions. 


breaking  Cylinder  Studs. 

(3)  "A  few  days  ago,  at  one  of  the 
out-of-the-way  terminals,  I  took  off  the 
left  cylinder  head  to  see  how  the  packing 
was ;  the  engine  was  "blowing,"  as  I  sup- 
posed, on  that  side.  After  looking  at  the 
packing,  which  was  all  right,  I  replaced 
the  head  and  began  putting  the  nuts  on, 
commencing  at  the  same  stud  I  had 
started  to  take  them  off  at,  and  after  they 
were  all  on,  I  took  the  wrench  and  tight- 
ened them  up  in  the  same  rotation,  until 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  around,  when 
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one  of  the  studs  which  I  had  tightened 
first  broke,  and  the  one  next  to  it  pulled 
out  of  the  cylinder.  I  got  the  engine  back 
home  all  right,  but  the  joint  leaked  very 
badly  all  the  way. 

"Wasi  to  blame  for  this?  (our  foreman 
says  I  was),  or  was  it  not  the  fault  of  thei 
material  in  the  stud  that  broke,  and  the 
fit  of  the  thread  in  the  cylinder,  the  one 
that  pulled  out?" 

SUBSCRIBER,  Chicago,  111. 

Answer — I  should  certainly  say 
that  you  were  at  fault  for  the  failure 
of  both  studs,  and  you  are  lucky  that 
you  were  not  compelled  to  disconnect 
on  that  side.  Your  method  of  taking 
of¥  the  nuts,  and  that  of  putting  them 
on,  was  all  right,  but  when  you  tight- 
ened them  with  the  wrench,  in  the 
same  rotation,  was  where  you  made 
the  mistake. 

The  joint  on  the  head  and  that  on 
the  cylinder  being  the  same  distance 
inside  of  the  studs,  when  you  tight- 
ened up  the  first  nut  it  had  the  effect 
of  throwing  the  opposite  side  of  the 


head  away  from  the  joint,  so  that 
when  you  had  gone  part  of  the  way 
around,  the  pulling  up  of  the  nuts  on 
those  studs  began  to  put  a  very  heavy 
strain  on  the  studs  upon  which  you 
had  tightened  the  nuts  first,  and  in 
order  to  bring  the  head  up  to  the  joint 
all  around,  some  of  the  studs  that  you 
had  tightened  up  first  must  either 
break,  pull  out  of  the  cylinder,  or 
stretch  perhaps  j/s  of  an  inch,  and  as 
the  last  named  is  unlikely  to  occur 
with  cold  iron,  what  happened  to  you 
was  a  very  natural  result. 

In  putting  on  a  cylinder  head,  turn 
up  with  your  fingers  the  nut  on  a 
stud  at  each  quarter  of  the  head,  then 
take  the  wrench  and  tighten  all  four 
nuts  until  you  know  the  joint  on  the 
head  fits  up  solid  against  the  joint  on 
the  cylinder  all  the  way  around,  then 
pull  up  all  the  other  nuts  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  joint  will  be 
tight. 


Object  of  Air  Srat.e  Study. 

It  would  be  useless  to  ask,  why 
don't  you  study  the  air  brake,  as  those 
to  whom  such  a  question  applies 
would  seldom  see  it  if  written. 
Therefore,  as  the  readers  are  the 
students,  the  question  is,  why  do  you 
study  the  air  brake?  Is  it  to  enable 
you  to  pa'ss  a  necessary  examination, 
to  permit  you  to  "talk  air,**  or  is  it 
because  you  want  to  be  able  to  do 
good  air-brake  work?  The  last  is 
the  only  reason  why  railway  com- 
panies expect  you  to  study,  and  it 
should  be  yours.  If  you  are  studying 
merely  to  pass  an  examination,  then 
you  will  get  small  return  for  the 
overtime  put  in  on  study.  For, 
whether  the  examination  is  for  pro- 
motion, to  get  employment  or  to  re- 
tain it,  if  you  fail  to  put  into  practice 


what  you  are  supposed  to  have 
learned,  it  is  likely  to  cost  you  dear, 
possibly  your  position,  or  even  your 
life,  and  at  least  a  reputation  you 
should  desire.  Let  your  sole  object 
in  study  be  to  get  the  knowledge  for 
practice. 

How  to  Study. 

Air  brake  study  should  be  carried 
on  in  two  ways,  the  theoretical,  and 
the  practical,  keeping  them  as  close 
together   as   possible. 

First,  learn  the  name  of  every  com- 
plete part  on  the  engine,  tender  and 
car.  Next,  the  connections  by  which 
the  air  passes  from  one  to  another, 
but  neglecting  all  ports  and  passage- 
ways inside  of  complete  parts.  In 
other  words,  learn  how  the  air  brake 
looks  on   the   outside.     Then,   where 
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every  air  connection  is  made  to  the 
pump,  main  reservoir,  engineer's 
valve,  triple,  etc.,  including  steam 
connections  to  the  air  pump  and  the 
governor.  Until  this  is  so  well 
learned  that  it  can  be  pictured  out 
in  the  memory  without  reference  to 
the  engine,  car,  or  illustration,  you 
are  not  ready  to  study  the  interior  of 
any  part. 

To  illustrate  the  need  of  this  in 
practice :  Suppose  a  driver  brake  leaks 
off,  but  with  no  discharge  from  the 
triple-exhaust  port,  and  you  desire  to 
locate  the  defect,  to  repair  or  report  it. 
You  should  empty  the  train  pipe  and 
quickly  examine  all  parts  subject  to 
cylinder  pressure,  commencing  at  the 
pipe  connecting  to  the  triple.  If 
you  do  not  know  which  triple-valve 
pipe  connection  leads  to  the  cylin- 
ders, much  valuable  time  may  be  lost. 

Again,  suppose,  as  the  engineer, 
you  did  not  get  the  leak  located  be- 
fore the  brake  had  leaked  off,  and, 
that  on  calling  to  the  fireman  to  "re- 
lease and  set  the  brake  again,"  he 
threw  the  valve  handle  to  release  and, 
in  two  or  three  seconds,  returned  it  to 
the  application  position.  Your  con- 
tinued inability  to  locate  the  leak, 
would  be  due  largely  to  a  failure  to 
appreciate  or  have  the  fireman  ob- 
serve the  fact  that  auxiliary  reser- 
voirs charge  slowly  on  account  of  the 
small  size  of  the  feed  groove  in  the 
triple  valve. 

Returning  to  the  subject,  the  next 
step  is  to  know  what  each  complete 
part  is  for.  For  example:  The 
pump  to  compress  the  air;  the  main 
reservoir  to  store  it  for  use  in  charg- 
ing and  releasing  brakes;  the  engi- 
neer's valve  to  control  the  flow  be- 
tween main  reservoir,  train  pipe  and 
the  atmosphere  to  accomplish  charg- 
ing, holding  and  releasing  of  brakes, 
etc.  This  being  well  understood  for 
all  parts,  you  are  ready  to  learn  how 
they  perform  these  duties. 

By  closely  observing  the  pump 
work,  operating  the  engineer's  valve, 
and  watching  the  actions  of  the  brake 
pistons  during  this  study,  it  will  be 


more  pleasant,  clearer  and  better 
fixed  in  your  memory. 

As  the  sole  object  of  the  study  is 
to  produce  the  best  possible  use  and 
care  of  the  brakes,  it  is  necessary  to, 
as  far  as  practicable,  use  at  the  ter- 
minal and  on  the  road,  the  knowledge 
gained.  All  enginemen  know  that  a 
student  fireman  might  study  the 
theory  of  firing  and  observe  the  work 
done,  until  he  had  become  as 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  de- 
tail as  an  experienced  man,  yet  he 
could  not  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
latter  until  he  had  fired  an  engine  for 
a  time.  How  to  do  certain  work, 
and  doing  it/  are  entirely  different 
propositions. 

No  less  true  is  it,  that  the  man 
must  learn  to  put  into  practice  the 
knowledge  gained  by  air  brake  study. 
If  already  an  engineer,  he  may  have 
to  break  well-established  but  wrong 
habits,  which  is  harder  than  merely 
establishing  new  ones.  Fail  to  prac- 
tice what  you  learn,  and  it  will  soon 
be  partially  or  wholly  forgotten. 

If  the  fireman  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunities  for  practice  offered 
while  the  engine  is  standing,  or  when 
he  is  permitted  to  do  switching,  he 
will  not  be  so  seriously  handicapped 
in  handling  the  air  on  his  first  trip 
as  an  engineer. 

Have  you  studied  how  to  test  the 
brake  apparatus  on  an  engine  so  as 
to,  with  the  least  labor,  develop  any 
defects  that  may  exist,  and,  as  well, 
how  to  make  a  clear  report  of  such? 
If  not,  as  an  engineer,  you  will  be  re- 
porting "air  pump  runs  hot/'  "pump 
won't  pump  enough  air,"  "tender 
brake  don't  hold,"  and  similar  indefi- 
nite reports  that  you  should  be 
ashamed  of.  Read  over  the  round- 
house report  book  and  see  in  how 
many  instances  you,  if  the  air  brake 
repairman,  would  not  know  what  the 
actual  defect  was.  Suppose  ePtherr 
that  the  engine  is  cold  when  the  re- 
pairman sees  the  report  or  that,  while 
able  to  repair  the  defect  when  found, 
he  knows  no  more  about  finding  it 
than  did  the  man  making  the  report. 
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Do  you  imagine  the  defect  would  be 
repaired?  The  duties  of  a  doctor 
are,  first,  to  ascertain  what  trouble 
his  patient  is  suffering  from,  and 
second,  to  employ  the  proper  remedy. 
Remember  that  it  is  your  business  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  tests  and  outside 
examinations  will  permit,  the  disease 
your  brake  is  suffering  from,  and 
either  to  apply  the  proper  remedy,  or 
make  a  clear  report  of  the  trouble. 

It  is  true  that  the  best  work  can 
not  be  done  with  poor  engine  brakes, 
but  who  is  most  to  blame  for  the 
latter,  if  the  engineer  does  not  make 
an  intelligent  report  of, the  defects? 
•  Seek  for  the  best  knowledge  which 
you  can  make  use  of  in  practice. 
While  it  is  well  enough  for  you  to 
know  why  the  feed  groove  in  the 
triple  valve  is  made  so  small,  yet  you 
can  not  use  this  knowledge  on  the 
road.  Knowing  that  it  is  small,  the 
effect  of  this  on  charging  auxiliary 
reservoirs,  and  govern  your  work  ac- 
cordingly. A  little  useful  knowledge 
put  into  practice  is  better  than  a  great 
deal  which  is  used  merely  to  pass  an 
examination,  or  impress  others  with 
the  amount  that  you  know.  Have 
you  not  had  occasion  to  be  disgusted 
with  some  engineer  with  a  pocketful 
of  air  brake  certificates  and  a  great 
display,  in  words,  of  his  knowledge, 
but  whose  use  of  brakes  was  about 
the  poorest  on  the  division?  Have 
you  not  compared  him  with  another 
who  knew  less  about  the  brakes, 
but  who  had  little  trouble  from  stuck 
brakes,  breaking  in  two  following  re- 
lease, etc.?  If  you  don't  want  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  former,  then  never 
lose  sight  of  that  which  should  be  your 
object,  to  obtain  and  use  the  air  brake 
knowledge  which  will  aid  in  making 
accurate  reports  and  doing  good 
braking. 

Before  you  commence  to  study  the 
interior  construction  and  details  of 
operation  of  any  of  the  main  air- 
brake parts,  learn  how  they  look  on 
the  outside,  what  all  connections  are, 
where  made,  and  the  duties  of  each 
part. 


Things  We  Should  Know. 

Brakes  are  to  hold  cars  and  engines 
when  standing,  to  make  stops  and  to 
maintain  safe  speed  down  grades. 
These  objects  are  accomplished  by 
pressing  the  brake  shoes  against  the 
wheels,  thus  causing  friction.  This 
friction  is  the  actual  holding  power. 

To  hold  a  standing  car,  and  to  stop 
it  when  in  motion,  or  to  keep  it  from 
running  away  down  a  grade,  this 
brake  shoe  friction  has  certain  work 
to  perform.  These  two  features,  the 
work  to  be  done  and  how  much  the 
brake  shoe  friction  can  do,  represent 
the  foundation  of  brake  study,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  understood. 


Worii  to  be  Done, 

To  hold  a  standing  car,  the  shoe 
friction  has,  at  the  most,  merely  to 
resist  the  effect  of  a  descending  grade 
and  wind  pressure.  The  effect  of  the 
latter  varies,  but  is  never  a  serious 
factor  in  braking,  though  one  that 
must  be  remembered  even  when  leav- 
ing cars  on  a  level  grade. 

To  stop  a  moving  car  on  a  level 
grade,  the  shoe  friction  has  merely 
to  overcome  what  is  known  as  the 
energy.  This  is  a  convenient  word — 
in  fact,  an  essential  one,  the  meaning 
of  which  should  be  learned. 

All  understand  that  the  heavier  the 
car,  or  the  faster  it  is  moving,  the 
more  difficult  it  would  be  to  stop  it. 
In  other  words,  to  stop  it  would  re- 
quire overcoming  the  effect  of  both 
weight  and  speed,  neither  of  which 
would  alone  give  one  a  definite  under- 
standing of  how  hard  it  would  be  lo 
stop  the  car.  This  word  energy,  rep- 
resents the  combination  of  the  two, 
weight  and  speed,'  and  is  the  measure 
of  what  the  shoe  friction  would  have 
to  overcome  in  stopping  the  car,  so 
long  as  it  was  on  a  level  grade.  The 
effect  of  a  grade  which  is  not  level  is 
another  factor  in  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  will  be  considered  later. 

The  effect  of  weight  on  energy  is 
just  what  one  would  naturally  expect. 
To  illustrate:     At  any  certain  speed 
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if  the  weight  of  the  car  is  doubled, 
its  energy  will  be  twice  as  great, 
which  means  that  the  shoe  friction 
would  have  twice  as  much  work  to  do 
to  stop  the  car.  With  a  weight  three 
times  as  great,  the  energy,  which, 
as  just  implied,  is  the  work  to  be 
done  in  stopping  the  car  on  the  level, 
would  be  increased  three  times;  and 
so  on  with  other  weights. 

But  the  effect  of  speed  on  energy 
is  a  very  different  proposition,  and 
is  the  most  serious  factor.  To  make 
this  clear,  we  will  take,  as  a  basis 
of  comparison,  this  car  at  a  certain 
weight  and  a  speed  of  lo  miles  per 
hour.  Now,  increase  the  speed  to  20 
miles  per  hour,  or  twice  as  fast,  and 
the  energy,  which,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  the  work  to  be  done 
in  stopping  the  car  on  the  level,  will 
be  four  times  as  great;  at  30  miles 
per  hour,  or  three  times  as  fast,  the 
energy  will  be  nine  times  as  great; 
at  40  miles  per  hour,  it  will  be  six- 
teen times  as  great;  at  50  miles  per 
hour,  it  will  be  twenty-five  times  as 
great,  and  so  on.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  increase  of  energy  from 
speed,  is  the  times  the  speed  is  in- 
creased multiplied  by  itself.  For, 
when  the  speed  was  doubled,  the 
energy  was  four  times  as  great;  with 
three  times  the  speed,  it  was  nine 
times  as  great;  at  four  times  the 
speed,  .it  was  sixteen  times  as  great ; 
and  at  five  times  the  speed,  it  was 
twenty-five  times  as  great. 

This  shows  one  reason,  and  there 
arc  others,  why  speed  is  such  an  im- 
portant factor  in  braking. 


Effect  of  Grade. 

While,  as  has  been  indicated,  a 
level  grade  has  no  effect  on  the  work 
to  be  done  in  stopping  a  car,  the 
energy  only  having  to  be  considered, 
it  is  quite  different  where  the  grade 
is  not  level.  Such  will  aid  the  shoe 
friction  in  overcoming  the  energy 
when  ascending,  and  will  have  the 
opposite  effect  in  descending.  It  is 
well   known   that  the  incline  grades 


are  always  pushing  down  hill 
whether  the  car  is  going  up,  down, 
or  is  standing.  The  amount  of  this 
down-hill  push  is  governed  entirely 
by  the  weight  of  the  car,  represent- 
ing, as  well,  the  effect  on  an  engine 
or  train,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
grade,  and  varies  directly  as  these  do. 
Double  the  weight  of  the  car  on  a 
given  grade  and  the  down-hill  push 
will  be  twice  as  great.  Or,  with  the 
same  weight  of  car  on  a  grade  twice 
as  steep  as  another,  the  down-hill 
push  will  be  double. 

Railroad  men  well  understand  that 
where  two  different  grades  have  the 
same  fall  in  a  mile,  the  one  that  has 
the  most  curves  requires  the  least 
brake  work  in  holding  a  train.  The 
down-hill  push  is  just  as  great,  but 
the  friction  between  the  wheel  flanges 
and  the  rails  helps  the  shoe  friction 
to  hold  the  train. 


Woft.  Done. 

Having  fully  considered  the  work 
to  be  done,  we  will  now  consider  how 
the  ability  of  the  brake  to  do  this 
work  is  affected. 

As  was  stated  in  the  beginning,  the 
actual  holding  power  is  the  friction 
between  the  shoes  and  wheels.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  this 
is  true  only  so  long  as  wheels  do  not 
slide.  Where  they  slide,  the  holding 
power  is  the  friction  between  the 
wheels  and  rails,  and  which  is  always 
much  less  than  can  be  got  between 
the  wheels  and  shoes.  A  fairly  close 
measure  of  this  friction  is  the  pull 
down  it  puts  on  the  brake  beam 
hangers  of  shoes  on  the  front  side  of 
wheels.  At  its  greatest,  it  is  far  less 
than  the  shoe  pressure  that  causes  it. 
It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  when 
any  certain  shoe  pressure  against  the 
wheels  is  mentioned,  so  it  will  not  be 
understood  as  that  much  friction  or 
holding  power. 

The  proportion  of  the  shoe  pressure 
which  is  got  as  friction  or  holding 
power,  is  affected  by  several  condi- 
tions, but  mainly  by  speed,  growing 
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greater  as  speed  decreases  and  being 
greatest  just  as  the  car  comes  to  rest. 
One  of  the  evidences  of  this  in  daily 
practice  is  observed  when  a  passenger 
train  is  being  stopped,  particularly  if 
these  be  four-wheel  truck  cars  with 
the  usual  outside  hung  brake  beams. 
Even  though  the  brake-shoe  pressure 
is  not  increased  for  the  last  train 
length  or  so,  yet  the  trucks  will  tilt 
forward  more  as  the  speed  becomes 
less  and,  where  the  brakes  are  not 
released  just  before  the  stop  is  com- 
pleted, will  make  a  final  lurch  that  is 
immediately  followed  by  that  dis- 
agreeable backward  jerk  on  the  train, 
and  which  good  engineers  seek  to 
prevent. 

Another  illustration,  is  the  effects 
following  an  emergency  application 
at  high  speed  and  one  at  a  low  speed. 
Drawbars  are  not  driven  in,  caboose 
stoves  moved  and  the  trainmen  put 
through  the  windows,  nor  dishes 
broken  in  the  dining  car  by  emer- 
gency applications    at    high   speeds; 


but  where  the  emergency  is  used 
when  a  train  is  moving  slowly,  the 
effect  is  often  a  sudden  shock,  even 
though  made  from  less  pressure  than 
the  one  at  high  speed.  This  is  all 
due  to  the  greater  shoe  friction  or 
holding  power  at  the  low  speed. 

Other  features  that  affect  the 
amount  of  friction  got  from  a  cer- 
tain shoe  pressure,  are  the  metals  of 
the  shoe  and  wheel  and  the  amount 
of  the  shoe  pressure,  these  facts  hav- 
ing been  developed  in  elaborate  tests 
made  by  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  and  Purdue  University. 
The  greater  the  shoe  pressure,  the 
less  proportion  of  it  is  got  as  friction. 

Under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions in  practice,  the  shoe  friction 
is  only  about  one-third  of  the  shoe 
pressure  causing  it,  and  this  is  only 
at  low  speed.  For  one  common  type 
of  shoe,  this  proportion  will  fall  to  a 
little  less  than  one-fifth  at  65  miles 
per  hour. 


About  Westinghouse  Brakes 


Piston  and  Piston  CraVel. 

(i)  "A  friend  and  I  got  into  an 
argument  and  want  you  to  settle  two 
or  three  points  for  us.  First,  what 
is  meant  by  piston  travel,  and  what 
i*  the  piston?"  H.  D.  J. 

Answer — The  piston  of  the  brake 
cylinder  is  the  part  against  which  the 
compressed  air  pushes  to  cause  the 
brake  to  apply.  This  piston  has  a 
leather  packing  which  is  held  against 
the  cylinder  wall  by  a  spring  ring, 
called  the  expander.  When  the  brake 
is  in  release,  this  piston  is  held  at 
the  front  end  of  the  cylinder  (this 
end  being  the  opposite  from  that 
where  the  piston  rod  is  seen)  by  a 
large  coil  spring  inside  the  cylinder. 

The  piston  travel  is  the  distance 
this  piston  moves  outward  in  the 
cylinder  when  the  brake  is  fully  ap- 
plied, and  indicates  the  space  which 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  air  has  to  iill. 
This  distance  is  measured  on  the  pis- 


ton rod.  With  all  push  cylinders, 
when  the  brake  is  in  release,  make  a 
mark  on  the  piston  rod  flush  with 
the  end  of  the  cylinder  head.  Ordi- 
narily, this  is  pretty  well  indicated 
by  the  dust  line  around  the  .rod  at 
this  point.  Now,  apply  the  brake 
fully,  and  then  measure  from  the  end 
of  the  cylinder  head  to  the  dust  line 
or  mark  made,  and  this  distance  will 
be  the  piston  travel.  With  pull 
cylinders,  apply  the  brake  fully,  make 
a  mark  on  the  piston  rod  close  to  the 
end  of  the  stuffing  box,  release  and 
measure  from  the  rod  mark  to  the 
end  of  the  stuffing  box. 

Enginemen  in  reading  books  and 
magazines  on  mechanical  subjects, 
generally  get  a  wrong  idea  from  the 
term  piston,  on  account  of  their  ap- 
plying it  to  the  rod  when  talking  or 
making  work  reports.  This  is  a  mis- 
take and,  while  shop  and  round-house 
people  understand  what  is  meant,  the 
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enginemen  should  remember  what  the 
correct  meaning  is  if  they  desire  to 
read  understanding^,  writers  quite 
uniformly  using  the  terms  piston  and 
piston  rod  correctly. 

Estimating  Piston  TraVel. 

(2)  "Can  a  person  find  the  piston 
travel  of  a  freight  car  brake  without 
having  any  air  to  set  the  brake  and, 
if  so,  how?"  H.  D.  J. 

Answer — Yes,  as  a  rule  he  can. 
To  do  this,  first  shove  the  push  rod, 
which  extends  into  the  hollow  piston 
rod,  back  until  it  strikes  the  pis- 
ton, then  make  a  mark  on  it  flush 
with  the  end  of  the  piston  rod.  Now, 
set  the  hand  brake,  using  a  club  so 
as  to  apply  it  heavily,  and  then 
measure  from  the  mark  on  the  push 
rod  back  to  the  end  of  the  piston  rod. 
This  distance  will  be  so  close  to  the 
actual  piston  travel,  that  the  differ- 
ence is  not  worth  considering. 

The  Leakage  CrooVe. 

(3)  **What  is  the  leakage  groove 
and  what  is  it  for?"  H.  D.  J. 

Anstver — The  leakage  groove  is  a 
small  groove  cut  lengthwise  in  the 
brake  cylinder,  and  at  the  end  where 
the  piston  stands  in  release.  With 
the  piston  in  this  position,  the  groove 
extends  beyond  it  so  that  its  packing 
leather  can  not  make  a  joint  on  the 
cylinder  wall.     Up  to  the  spring  of 

1896,  the  length  of  the  groove  re- 
quired the  piston  to  travel  a  little 
over  3  inches  to  pass  it,  but  since 
then,  the  groove  has  been  made  ^ 
of  an  inch  shorter.  At  one  time,  this 
groove  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  but  is  now  made  at  the  side, 
so  that  whether  the  cylinder  is  right 
or  wrong  side  up  (some  special  types 
of  cars  making  it  desirable  to  invert 
it),  any  oil  at  the  bottom  can  not  flow 
past  the  piston  through  the  groove, 
nor  gum  choke  it  up  as  readily.   Since 

1897,  leakage  grooves  have  been  put 
in  driver-brake  cylinders,  but  each 
groove  is  one-half  the  size,  and  J^ 
of  an  inch  shorter  than  those  in  car 


and  tender  cylinders,  this  being  due  ' 
to  the  use  of  two  cylinders  with  most 
driver  brakes. 

The  object  of  the  leakage  groove 
is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  to  pre- 
vent the  brake  being  applied  by  a 
leaky  triple  valve,  this  being  better 
and  fully  cared  for  by  the  triple- 
valve  exhaust  port.  When  the  air 
supply  is  cut  off  from  charged  brakes, 
as  in  switching,  etc.,  the  ever-present 
train  pipe  leakage  tends  to  apply  the 
brakes.  If  this  leakage  is  not  very 
bad,  the  grooves  in  the  cylinders  will 
let  the  air  pass  the  pistons,  and  pre- 
vent the  brakes  from  "creeping  on"; 
which  would  delay  switching. 

Again,  if  an  engineer  overcharges 
the  train  pipe,  the  grooves  aid  in  the 
same  way  while  the  train-pipe  pres- 
sure is  leaking  down  to  where  it  will 
again   be   fed. 

Signal  Whistle  Affected  bp  Release 

(4)  "What  is  the  cause  of  the 
signal  whistle  blowing  when  the  air 
brake  is  released?"  J.  B.  W. 

Answer — This  is  due  to  the  sig- 
nal reducing  valve  failing  to  reg- 
ulate the  signal  pipe  pressure,  and 
the  latter  reaching  that  in  the  main 
reservoir.  The  fault  may  be  that  the 
reducing  valve  is  set  too  high;  its 
supply  valve  may  be  held  open  by 
dirt,  or  the  reducing  valve  may  be 
otherwise  out  of  order. 

The  air  signal  is  blown  by  a  re- 
duction in  the  signal  pipe  pressure; 
therefore,  if  the  pressure  in  the  pipe 
gets  up  to  that  in  the  main  reservoir, 
when  the  latter  falls  in  releasing  the 
brakes,  there  will  be  a  back  flow 
from  the  signal  pipe  into  the  main 
reservoir,  causing  a  reduction  in  the 
pipe  pressure  and  blowing  the 
whistle.  The  signal  reducing  valve 
should  be  set  to  regulate  the  signal 
pipe  pressure  at  40  pounds. 

Types  of  triples, 

(5)  "I  notice  that  some  new  en- 
gines we  got  a  few  months  ago  have 
two  kinds  of  triples.     The  one  on  the 
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driver  brake  has  a  cock  in  the  branch 
pipe  for  cutting  it  out,  but  the  one 
on  the  tender  has  the  cut-out  cock 
in  the  triple.  This  one  is  like  those 
on  our  old  engines,  except  the  handle, 
which  can  only  be  put  in  a  level 
position,  or  half  way  between  that 
and  straight  down,  while  with  some 
of  those  on  the  old  engines,  you  can 
put  the  handle  straight  up  or  down 
and  make  the  brake  straight-air. 
Please  explain."  A.  D.  T. 

Answer — All  of  these  are  plain 
triple  valves.  When  the  automatic 
brake  was  first  applied  to  engines  and 
passenger  cars,  the  majority  of  the 
equipment  was  fitted  with  straight 
air;  therefore,  the  triples  were  fitted 
with  the  four-way  cock  you  refer  to, 
so  that  the  brake  could  be  cut  out  if 
defective,  made  automatic  or  straight- 
air.  When  there  were  any  straight- 
air  brakes  in  the  train,  those  having 
automatic  were  cut  into  straight-air, 
so  all  would  work  together.  When 
the  straight-air  brakes  were  changed 
to  automatic,  there  was  no  need  for 
the  straight-air  position  of  the  four- 
way  cock;  therefore,  some  lugs  were 
cast  on  the  handles  for  new  valves,  to 
prevent  this  position  being  used. 


These  triple  valves  were  made  for 
8-inch  and  lo-inch  cylinders  only. 
When  heavier  engines  began  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  12-inch  and  14-inch 
driver-brake  cylinders,  a  triple  valve 
with  larger  parts  was  required.  So, 
the  one  was  designed  which  you  de- 
scribe as  having  a  cut-out  cock  in  the 
branch  pipe.  In  addition  to  leaving 
out  the  four-way  cock,  which  some- 
times became  leaky  and  caused  a 
blow  at  the  triple-valve  exhaust  port, 
some  other  improvements  over  the 
old  valve  were  made  on  the  interior 
parts.  This  triple  valve  is  known  as 
"Plate  F — 25,"  and  the  old  one  as 
"Plate  F — 24,"  these  being  the  cata- 
logue designations.  Ordinarily  in 
speaking  of  them,  the  "Plate"  part 
of  the  name  is  omitted,  they  being 
called  F — 25  and  F — 24. 

Recently,  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.  discontinued  making  the 
Plate  F — 24  valve  and  now  furnish 
for  8-inch  and  lo-inch  cylinders,  one 
like  the  F — 25  valve,  but  having  ports 
to  suit  the  smaller  cylinders.  This 
is  known  as  the  Plate  G — 24  triple 
valve,  and  has  the  same  points  of 
superiority  over  the  old  one,  as  the 
F — 25  has. 
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^  h  e   Re  tai 

By  Will 

N  mountain  service,  where, 
to  control  the  speed  in  de- 
scent, train  brakes  must  be 
held  in  continual  applica- 
tion from  start  to  finish,  the  retain- 
ing valve  is  indispensable.  Without 
it,  the  automatic  brake  could  not  be 
used  on  severe  gradients;  "straight- 
air"  would  be  the  only  practical 
brake,  and  the  danger  of  burst  hose 
puts   it  beyond  consideration. 

Trainmen  and  enginemen  should 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  Retainer ; 
the  head  brakeman  is  the  one  who 
makes  this  valve  operative,  and  he 
should  know  when  the  necessity 
arises  and  how  many  valves  to  "turn 

*Air  Brake  Instructor,  Monon  Route.  Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 
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up,"  and  when  to  turn  down  some,  or 
all,  of  them.  In  fact,  the  head  brake- 
man  and  the  engineer,  working  to- 
gether, are  the  factors  in  dropping 
the  immense  tonnage  of  freight  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain. 

I  recommend  air-brake  literature 
for  self-help  in  connection  with  prac- 
tice, and  instruction  at  the  air  car, 
but  none  of  the  books  on  air  go  far 
enough  with  explanations  of  the  Re- 
tainer, and  its  use  in  handling  trains 
down  a  mountain  grade.  In  books 
and  instruction  ca  ^,  the  question  is 
evaded  for  the  sake  of  less  important 
ones. 

Before  giving  any  attention  to  the 
retaining  valve,  you  must  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  old  fashioned  plain 
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automatic  triple  valve — "don't  use  the 
plain  automatic  on  your  cars?"  Oh, 
yes,  you  do.  They  are  all  plain  auto- 
matic if  you  work  them  that  way.  If 
your  equipment  is  up-to-date,  and  you 
place  your  engineer's  brake-valve 
handle  in  the  fourth  position — 
service  stop — ^your  triples  are  all 
plain  automatic.  If  you  throw  the 
handle  to  the  extreme  right — fifth 
position, — your  triples  are  quick- 
action  on  all  the  cars.  In  controlling 
our  train  down  the  mountain,  we  try 
to  avoid  the  quick-action,  and  assume 
that  our  triples  are  plain  automatic, 
and  that  you  understand  them,  and, 
by  the  way,  no  one  can  ever  "get 
next  to"  the  air,  until  he  is  thorough 
for  examination  on  the  plain  auto- 
matic triple  valve. 

Once,  a  train  descending  a  moun- 
tain road  got  away  and  became  an 
object  lesson;  but  they  had  never 
heard  of  retaining  valves  then,  and 
you  know  that  the  air  brake  was  orig- 
inally intended  to  stop  trains,  not  to 
regulate  speed,  in  its  automatic  form. 
When  the  air  from  the  auxiliary  res- 
ervoir enters  the  brake  cylinder,  it 
holds  the  piston  out  and  the  shoes 
against  the  wheels,  until  it  finally 
leaks  away  to  the  atmosphere,  which 
it  will  eventually  do.  Then  the  brake 
can  not  be  reapplied  until  its  auxil- 
iary reserv^oir  is  recharged.  In  re- 
charging without  the  use  of  the  re- 
taining valve,  the  triple  valves  cause 
the  brakes  to  completely  release,  and 
the  speed  of  train  gets  beyond  con- 
trol, before  the  auxiliary  reservoirs 
have  had  time  to  have  their  pressure 
restored. 

With  but  one  car,  and  a  main  reser- 
voir on  the  engine  showing  90  pounds 
pressure,  air  pump  full  on,  it  takes 
about  70  seconds  to  charge  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir  on  ijhe  one  car  from 
zero  up  to  70  pounds,  so  you  see  with 
a  number  of  cars,  it  takes  quite  a 
while  to  refill  their  partially  dis- 
charged train  pipes  and  auxiliaries 
after  an  application.  That  was  the 
cause  of  the  runaway  and  wreck. 


When  the  next  train  was  preparing 
to  fall  down  that  mountain,  the  head 
brakeman — an  unusually  bright  young 
fellow — told  the  engineer  that  if  he 
would  release  the  air,  every  time  he 
gave  a  certain  signal,  he  would 
guarantee  a  safe  and  easy  trip  down. 
The  engineer  consented,  and  the 
"head  screw"  got  some  pine  sticks 
and  whittled  out  a  pocketful  of  plugs. 
Before  starting,  he  drove  one  in  the 
exhaust  port  of  each  triple  valve  and 
requested  the  engineer  to  apply  his 
brake  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and 
to  make  as  light  a  reduction  as  possi- 
ble. 

He  did  so,  and  just  as  soon  as  the 
speed  was  somewhat  checked,  the 
brakeman  signaled  the  engineer  to 
release  the  brake;  of  course  he  could 
not,  as  the  exhaust  ports  were 
plugged.  The  engineer's  brake  valve 
and  all  of  the  triple  valves  went  into 
the  release  position,  the  triples  open- 
ing the  train  pipe  air  into  the  auxil- 
iary reservoirs,  and  the  engineer  was 
surprised  that  in  a  few  seconds,  his 
gauge  hands  were  registering  maxi- 
mum pressure,  yet  the  brakes  were 
apparently  "stuck,"  and  holding  the 
train  down  to  a  safe  speed.  With  the 
atixiliaries  recharged  and  ready  for 
business,  he  did  not  care  very  much 
then  how  soon  the  pressure  leaked 
from  the  cyHnders.  When  it  did  de- 
crease and  the  speed  increased,  he 
easily  checked  it  by  a  light  reduction 
and  was  promptly  signaled  to  release 
again,  by  the  inventor  of  the  retain- 
ing valve,  and  the  effect  was  as  be- 
fore. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  retam- 
ing  valve;  when  its  handle  is  turned 
up,  the  exhaust  port  of  the  triple 
valve  is  practically  plugged;  it  pre- 
vents the  brakes  from  completely  re- 
leasing when  the  train  pipe  pressure 
is  restored,  and  allows  the  auxiliary 
reservoirs  to  refill  for  the  next  appli- 
cation. 

The  superintendent  "caught  on"  to 
the  idea,  and  for  convenience, 
screwed  a  pipe  into  the  exhaust  port 
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of  the  triple  valve,  bringing  the  other 
end  up  to  a  point  near  the  hand-brake 
wheel,  where  he  placed  a  stop  cock  to 
close  the  exhaust,  instead  of  the 
wooden  plug. 

That  made  a  retaining  valve,  but 
they  soon  had  all  kinds  of  trouble 
with  slid  flat  wheels.  It  would  often 
be  the  case  that  brakes  would  be  ap- 
plied full  on,  and  then  the  auxiliaries 
recharged  without  releasing,  by 
means  of  closing  the  retaining  valve 
cocks. 

When  this  was  followed  by  an  8 
or  1 0-pound  reduction,  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinders  would  be  so  high  as 
to  skid  wheels. 

Someone  then  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  common  pop  valve  instead  of 
the  stop  cock,  set  to  exhaust  all  the 
pressure  from  the  brake  cylinder  in 
excess  of  lo  pounds,  when  the  triple 
valve  should  move  into  the  release 
position.  The  stop  cock  was  still 
used,  however,  to  be  left  open  for  a 
free  exhaust,  when  the  retainer  was 
not  required  to  retain  pressure.  The 
spring  and  diaphragm  of  the  pop 
valve  was  afterward  replaced  by  the 
weight  now  used.  As  cars  are 
heavier,  they  retain  from  15  to  20 
pounds. 

We  will  assume  that  we  are  going 
to  handle  the  brake  valve,  and  let  a 
train  down  a  certain  mountain  grade. 
We  know  the  road,  but  we  don't  know 
the  train;  no  two  trains  were  ever 
braked  alike;  no  two  retaining  valves 
ever  retained  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  pressure;  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  any  two  auxiliary  reser- 
voirs were  ever  recharged  in  the 
same  time.  Piston  travel  varies,  and 
leakage  must  be  taken  into  account. 
An  engineer  doesn't  know  the  extent 
of  his  brake  power,  until  he  feels  the 
result  of  his  first  application.  In  ap- 
plying the  brakes,  try  to  do  it  so  light- 
ly that  there  will  not  be  any  greater 
pressure  enter  the  cylinders  than  the 
retainers  will  retain.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  beginning  the  brak- 
ing before  the  speed  is  very  great.  A 
lo-pound    reduction    gives    about    25 


pounds  pressure  in  the  cylinders,  and 
if  the  retainer  saves  15  pounds,  you 
will,  at  release,  lose  about  10  pounds 
of  air  pressure  at  each  car.  If  you 
let  your  train  get  to  running  too  fast 
before  you  begin  your  brake  work  you 
may,  of  course,  have  to  make  a  heavy 
reduction.  Here  is  where  good  judg- 
ment must  be  used,  and  an  engineer 
should  never  be  required  to  make  up 
time  going  down  a  hill  where  re- 
tainers are  used. 

If  a  5  or  6-pound  reduction  holds 
the  speed  of  the  train  to  about  what 
you  want,  and  retainers  are  turned 
up,  don't  wait  to  see  how  long  the 
resistance  will  last,  but  go  into  re- 
lease position  at  once;  there  will  be 
no  brake  pressure  lost — the  retaining 
valves  will  hold  it  all,  and  the  auxil- 
iary reservoirs  will  recharge  quick- 
ly. Try  to  keep  your  auxiliary  pres- 
sure as  near  70  pounds  at  all  times  as 
possible;  it  is  your  only  dependence. 

The  three  great  points  to  observe 
in  air-brake  practice,  are:  Test  the 
brakes,  stop  the  leaks  and  take  up  the 
slack.  If  this  is  done  before  starting 
down  the  grade,  there  will  be  no 
"brake  failure."  Post  yourself  thor- 
oughly on  the  plain  automatic  triple 
valve  and  the  use  of  the  retainer. 
Understand  the  five  positions  of  the 
engineer's  brake  valve,  and  there  will 
be  no  failure  an  arm's  length  from  the 
latter  instrument. 

Having  explained  the  duty  of  the 
retaining  valve,  a  description  of  the 
valve  itself  is  appended. 

In  freight  equipment  it  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  car,  close  by  the 
hand-brake  wheel,  near  the  roof  of  a 
box  car,  or  floor  of  a  flat  car, 
fastened  by  two  lag  screws.  A 
line  of  ^-inch  pipe  leads  from  the 
opening  at  "8"  to  the  exhaust  port  of 
the  triple  valve.  Where  this  pipe 
goes  to  is  an  examination  question 
that  has  "knocked  out"  several  train- 
men who  claimed  to  have  had  experi- 
ence with  the  retainer  on  mountain 
roads. 

The  cock  key  "7,"  has  three  ports, 
"A,"   "B"   and   "C,"   and    with    the 
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handle  in  the  position  shown,  is  set  to 
retain  pressure.  If  the  brake  should 
now  be  fully  applied,  and  the  train 
pipe  then  be  recharged,  the  triple 
valve  would  move  to  release  position 
and  permit  the  pressure  from  the 
brake  cylinder  to  escape  from  the  ex- 
haust port  and  through  the  pipe  into 
the  retaining  valve  at  "8"  into  the 
cock  key  "7."  The  only  outlet,  now, 
is  at  "A,"  through  which  the  pressure 
passes  up  against  the  valve  "6"  which 
is  held  to  its  seat  by  the  weighted 
top  "4";  it  requires  a  pressure  of  15 
pounds  against  the  bottom  of  this 
valve  to  lift  it,  and  as  we  had  about 
50  pounds  to  discharge  from  the 
brake  cylinder,  the  valve  will  be  un- 
seated, the  pressure  passing  through 
into  the  valve  case  "3,"  and  to  the 
atmosphere  through  the  small  (1-16- 
inch)  port  at  "9."  When  the  cylin- 
der pressure  has  reduced  to  about  15 
pounds,  the  weighted  valve  will  drop 
to  its  seat,  closing  the  exhaust  and 
retaining  the  pressure  in  the  pipe  to 
the  triple  valve,  a  portion  of  the 
triple  valve  itself  and  the  brake  cylin- 
der. This  pressure  can  only  be  lost 
through  leakage,  or  by  turning  the 
handle  "5"  straight  down.  Points  of 
leakage  are  valve  "6,"  union  and 
joints  in  the  J^-inch  pipe,  loose  plug 
in  the  unused  port  of  triple  valve, 
but  mainly,  defective  piston-packing 
leather. 

When  train  line  pressure  is  re- 
stored after  a  light  application,  there 
may  be  no  escape  of  air  at  all  from 
the  retaining  valve,  as  there  may  not 
have  been  enough'  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  to  raise  the  valve. 

Turn  handle  "5"  straight  down, 
and  the  cock  key  "7,"  making  a  quar- 
ter turn,  brings  its  port  "C"  in  regis- 
ter with  port  "D,"  through  which  the 
air  comes  from  the  brake  cylinder, 
and  port  "B"  will  be  in  connection 
with  the  opening  to  the  atmosphere 
at  "10";  the  pressure  that  was  held 
in  the  brake  cylinder  will  now  escape 
and  the  brake  fully  release.  "Turned 
down"  is  the  normal  position  of  the 


valve  handle,  and  the  pressure  will 
exhaust  at  release  as  freely  as  though 
the  car  were  not  equipped  with  a  re- 
taining valve. 

When  there  is  a  steady  blow  from 
the  retainer  after  the  brake  has  re- 
leased, don't  think  there  is  something 
wrong  with  it — it's  all  right,  the 
triple  valve  is  blowing  through. 

Don't  plug  a  broken  retaining-valve 
pipe;  if  you  do,  the  brake  can  not  be 
released  until  the  plug  is  removed. 
Don't  cut  out  the  brake  on  that  car, 
either;  that  broken  pipe  will  not  pre- 
vent application  nor  release — you  will 
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just  have  one  less  retaining  valve  if 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  them. 

If  you  have  a  retainer  on  your  en- 
gine, it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  flatten  your  drivers.  The  leverage 
is  calculated  from  the  maximum 
pressure  of  50  pounds  per  square  inch 
in  the  brake  cylinder.  If  you  release 
your  driver  brake  with  its  retaining- 
valve  handle  "turned  up,"  and  apply 
the  brake  again  as  soon  as  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir  has  recharged,  you 
will  get  about  60  pounds  pressure  in 
the  driver  brake  cylinders — 20  per 
cent,  above  the  limit  of  safety. 
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Introductory. 

During  the  past  few  years,  large 
numbers  of  locomotives  and  cars  have 
been  equipped  with  the  New  York 
Air  Brake,  and  quite  a  large  per  cent, 
of  the  new  equipment  being  turned 
out  of  the  locomotive  and  car  works 
at  present  is  being  equipped  with  this 
type  of  air  brake,  so  that  today,  it  is 
no  unusual  sight  to  see  a  train  pass 
in  which  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
New  York  brakes,  and  on  several  of 
the  large  roads  of  this  country,  the 
locomotives  have  the  New  York 
equipment,  and  consequently,  in- 
struction on  "how  to  handle  and  care 
for  the  New  York  Air  Brake"  will 
prove  of  great  assistance  to  those  who 
handle  it,  or  whose  duties  bring  them 
into  contact  with  it. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  New 
York  Automatic  Compressed  Air 
Brake  are: 

First — A  Duplex  Pump,  or  Air 
Compressor. 

Second — A  Main  Reservoir,  in 
which  to  store  a  large  supply  of  air, 
for  releasing  the  brakes  and  re- 
charging  the   auxiliary   reservoirs. 

Third — An  Engineer's  Brake  and 
Equalizing  Discharge  Valve,  so 
placed  in  the  cab  of  the  locomotive  as 
to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  engi- 
neer, and  operated  by  him  to  apply  or 
release  the  brakes. 

Fourth — A  Triple  Valve,  which 
controls  the  communication  between 
the  train  pipe  and  auxiliary  reservoir, 
and  the  auxiliary  reservoir  and  brake 
cylinder,  and  brake  cylinder  and  at- 
mosphere. 

Fifth — An  Auxiliary  Reservoir,  in 
which  the  compressed  air  is  stored 
for  use  in  applying  the  brake.  Each 
car,  engine,  and  tender  is  equipped 
with   a  triple   valve,   auxiliary  reser- 


voir, brake  cylinder,  and  the  neces- 
sary piping. 

Sixth — A  Brake  Cylinder,  with  its 
piston  and  piston  rod. 

Seventh — The  Train  Pipe,  with 
flexible  hose  and  couplings  attached, 
through  which  the  air  is  conducted 
from  the  engineer's  valve  to  each  car 
in  the  train. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  the  brake,  there  are  supplied  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  pump 
governor  to  automatically  control  the 
pump;  that  is,  to  stop  it  when  the 
desired  pressure  has  been  obtained  in 
the  main  reservoir  and  train  pipe,  and 
start  it  the  moment  the  pressure  re- 
duces slightly  below  the  standard 
amount  carried;  an  air  gauge,  which 
will  indicate  at  all  times  the  pressure 
in  the  train  pipe  and  main  reservoir; 
a  three-way  cock,  placed  in  the  train 
pipe  underneath  the  engineer's  brake 
valve,  and  used  to  cut  out  the  pump 
and  main  reservoir  from  the  rest  of 
the  brake  equipment  in  cases  of 
double-heading  of  locomotives;  the 
angle  cocks,  to  close  the  ends  of  the 
train  pipes  when  separating  cars,  and 
thus  prevent  the  escape  of  air  and 
consequent  application  of  the  brakes; 
a  stop,  or  cut-out  cock,  placed  in  the 
branch  pipe  leading  from  the  train 
pipe  to  the  triple  valve,  and  used  to 
cut  out  the  brake  on  the  car,  should 
it  become  defective  or  inoperative 
from  any  cause ;  a  conductor's  valve, 
used  on  passenger  equipment  (and  is 
now  occasionally  seen  on  freight 
equipment)  so  that  the  conductor  may 
apply  the  brakes,  should  an  emer- 
gency arise  on  the  train  of  which 
the  engineer  might  be  ignorant. 

Then,  there  are  release  valves,  used 
to  reduce  the  auxiliary  pressure,  or 
*'bleed"  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  in 
order  that  the  brakes  mav  be  released 
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when  the  engine  is  detached  from 
the  train,  and  a  pressure  retaining 
valve  is  used  to  prevent  the  exhaust 
of  air  from  the  brake  cylinder  while 
the  auxiliaries  are  being  recharged. 
The  latter  are  used  on  trains  while 
descending  grades,  to  assist  in  con- 
trolling the  speed.  The  car  drain 
cup  is  placed  on  the  "T"  connection 
of  the  branch  pipe  (the  branch  pipe 
connects  the  main  pipe  and  triple 
valve).  There  is  also  a  strainer  in 
this  "T",  to  catch  dirt  and  prevent  it 
from  getting  into  the  triple  valve. 

The  pump  is  of  the  duplex  pattern, 
and  resembles  a  compound  engine, 
except  that,  instead  of  "compound- 
ing" the  steam,  it  "compounds"  the 
air.  How  it  does  this  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  February  number,  when 
the  pump  will  be  described  carefully. 

The  engineer's  valve  is  constructed 
so  as  to  automatically  lap  itself  in 
service  applications  when  the  desired 


reduction  in  train-pipe  pressure  has 
been  made.  The  reduction  in  train- 
pipe  pressure  is  also  graduated,  in 
service  applications,  so  that  the  quick- 
action  feature  of  the  triples  does  not 
operate. 

The  plain  triple  valve  is  used  on 
the  engines  and  tenders,  and  the 
quick-action  triple  valve  on  the  cars. 
With  the  quick-action  triples,  when 
an  emergency  application  is  neces- 
sary, a  quick  reduction  in  train-pipe 
pressure  is  made  at  the  engineer's 
brake  valve,  and  then  the  quick-acting 
valves  of  each  triple  open  and  make 
a  local  reduction  in  train-pipe  pres- 
sure. This  hastens  or  accelerates  the 
reduction  in  train-pipe  pressure  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  brakes  are 
fully  applied  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
train  in  less  than  three  seconds,  and 
of  course  the  stop  is  made  in  a  very 
much  shorter  distance  than  with  the 
service  feature  of  the  triple  alone. 


Light  Brain  Vipes  and  Uniform 
Piston  Travel. 

American  Engineer. 

The  writer  recently  examined  a  record- 
ing gauge  diagram  from  the  train  pipe  of 
a  30-car  train,  of  air-braked  cars,  which 
showed  a  35  minute  struggle  of  the  air 
pump,  an  old  and  small  one,  to  charge  the 
train  reservoirs  after  a  rather  severe  ap- 
plication. A  larger  pump  would  have  re- 
duced the  time,  but  the  chief  trouble 
seemed  to  be  in  a  large  number  of  small 
leaks  in  the  train  pipe  and  couplings. 
There  are  two  good  reasons  for  investi- 
gating and  remedying  such  conditions, 
first,  on  account  of  the  impaired  efficiency 
of  the  brakes,  and,  second,  because  of  the 
drain  on  the  locomotive  boiler  to  drive  the 
air  pump.  Messrs.  Petrie  and  Sheldon 
spoke  plainly  on  this  subject  before  the 
Railroad  Club  in  Buffalo  last  month,  and 
indicated  a  condition  of  air  brakes  requir- 
ing immediate  attention.  They  stated  that 
with  a  slight  leakage  at  the  couplings,  es- 
pecially if  the  air  pump  is  not  the  largest 
and  latest,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  "cut 
out"  air-braked  cars  in  order  to  get  any 
service.     They   direct   attention   to    faults 


with  the  couplings,  and  say :  "The  gas- 
kets are  continually  wearing  out,  showing 
that  they  should  have  a  larger  bearing  sur- 
face where  they  come  together,  or  made 
of  a  different  material,  to  make  a  larger 
surface."  They  suggest  larger  couplings 
or  the  enlargement  of  the  gasket  in  the 
present   coupling. 

The  necessity  for  economizing  in  the 
use  of  air  becomes  more  important  with 
the  increasing  number  of  air-braked  cars 
and  the  loading  of  the  locomotives  up  to 
their  full  capacity.  Also  the  exacting 
character  of  present-day  train  service  de- 
mands the  utmost  of  the  brake  gear.  For 
these  reasons  the  brake-slack  adjuster  is 
becoming  daily  more  important.  The 
gentlemen  referred  to  also  gave  this  a 
high  place  in  the  list  of  necessary  im- 
provements. Differences  in  piston  travel 
cause  differences  in  the  force  of  applica- 
tion of  the  brakes,  and  consequently 
shocks  in  the  train.  With  long  piston 
travel  the  brakes  are  less  efficient,  because 
of  the  greater  space  behind  the  piston 
to  be  filled  with  air,  and  the  consequent 
lower  pressure  of  air  secured  by  a  given 
amount  of  reduction.  Long  piston  travel 
wastes  air  in  two  ways.  A  car  having 
a    6-inch    piston    travel    and    a   train    line 
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pressure  of  70  pounds,  requires  a  i6- 
pound  reduction  to  give  a  cylinder  pres- 
sure of  54  pounds.  A  car  with  a  9-inch 
travel  requires  a  reduction  of  22  pounds 
to  give  a  brake  cylinder  pressure  of  only 
48  pounds.  This  may  mean  a  waste  of 
one-third  of  the  air  pumped.  It  is  to  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  automatic  slack 
adjusters.  A  satisfactory  brake  adjuster 
is  available  and  waiting  for  those  who  are 
ready  to  invest  in  it. 

<^ 

Technical  Education  for  Enginemen 

Locomotive    Engineering. 

There  is  considerable  quiet  thinking 
about  this  subject  done  among  all  classes 
of  men  in  the  locomotive  department,  al- 
though very  few  of  them  speak  their  mind 
freely  about  it. 

All  of  them  recognize  th«  fact  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  an  education  that  is  far 
greater  in  the  technical  line  than  ever 
before.  The  young  and  ambitious  ones 
seem  in  some  cases  to  welcome  this,  as  it 
gives  them  a  chance  to  learn  the  principles 
and  theories  before  they  get  a  chance  to 
learn  the  operations  by  actual  experience. 
The  older  ones  who  have  grown  up  with 
the  methods  of  learning  by  seeing  someone 
else  do  it,  or,  as  we  can  better  express  the 
sentiment,  by  being  shown  how,  are  in 
despair  at  the  new  requirements. 

Now,  what  is  a  techincal  education  as 
distinguished  from  a  purely  operative 
one?  Playfair  in  his  "Subjects  of  Social 
Welfare"  says  that  "Technical  education 
means  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  an 
industry  should  have  a  trained  intelli- 
gence and  understanding  of  the  special  in- 
dustries which  they  enter  as  bread  win- 
ners." 

A  technical  education  can  also  be  de- 
fined as  the  knowledge  of  the  theories  and 
principal  on  which  mechanical  operations 
are  conducted.  Neither  of  these  defini- 
tions call  for  what  is  termed  a  college 
education  or  demand  that  an  engineman 
should  be  educated  to  a  high  degree,  in 
the  purely  scientific  part  of  railroad  work 
— that  properly  belongs  to  the  mechanical 
engineer  or  designer. 

Locomotive  Engineering  does  not  take 
the  stand  that  an  education  of  a  very  high 
technical  nature  is  necessary  for  an  en- 
gineman today,  but  it  can  see  the  signs  of 
the  times  plainly,  showing  in  all  the  move- 
ments towards  an  increased  knowledge 
of  all  mechanical  appliances  used  on  rail- 
roads. We  think  that  this  matter  can  be 
pushed  too  fast,  so  that  the  majority  of 
enginemen  now  in  service  cannot  very  well 
keep  up. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  railroad  engi- 
neer could  get  along  fairly  well  with  a 
limited  education,  but  today  it  is  different. 


and  no  amount  of  protest  will  stop  either 
the  demand  for  a  higher  education  or  the 
desire  to  meet  that  demand.  The  scope  of 
a  man's  education  has  been  enlarged  partly 
by  competition  from  the  younger  men,  and 
more  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  ma- 
chinery now  under  the  charge  of  an  en- 
gineman has  rapidly  increased  in  a  few 
years  past.  If  the  number  of  separate  de- 
vices which  now  constitute  the  complete 
locomotive  keep  on  increasing,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  locomotive  will  merit 
the  name  now  given  them  of  "battleships," 
for  the  man  in  charge  of  one  of  them  will 
require  as  much  knowledge,  both  technical 
and  practical,  as  the  chief  engineer  on  a 
war  steamer. 

If  this  is  the  condition,  how  can  we  best 
meet  it?  is  the  question  that  comes  up  in 
every  engineman's  mind.  It  is  no  use  to 
think  that  protests  will  avail  to  check  the 
movement  towards  a  thorough  mechanical 
education  for  engineers ;  that  has  been 
done  for  some  years  back  with  no  effect. 
The  best  way  is  to  meet  the  question  fair- 
ly and  squarely  without  trying  to  dodge 
it  or  belittle  its  importance. 

A  technical  education  is  not  as  hard  for 
a  man  to  master  if  he  has  good  practical 
ideas  and  is  working  among  the  machinery 
each  day,  as  he  is  liable  to  think  it  is 
before  he  tries  it.  If  the  strictly  theoreti- 
cal man  can  learn  about  the  operations, 
the  practical  man  can  learn  them  easier, 
and  the  theoretical  man  must  practice  the 
operations  to  make  his  knowledge  of  any 
profit   to   him. 

All  knowledge  is  only  gained  as  the  re- 
sult of  some  mental  exertion.  If  not  from 
text  books,  it  must  be  from  seeing  the  op- 
erations performed.  Much  of  the  work 
done  by  men  well  along  in  years  in  their 
endeavor  to  learn  from  text  books  is  mis- 
placed. They  do  not  take  time  to  com- 
mence with  the  rudiments  and  thus  be 
sure  of  every  step,  but  start  in  at  the  last 
chapter  and  then  work  back  toward  the 
primary  lessons  for  explanations.  This 
starts  them  in  at  the  hardest  part  of  it, 
and  they  very  naturally  lay  it  aside  for 
some  future  time  when  they  feel  more  like 
it. 

A  well-informed  man  is  not  always  the 
man  who  learns  a  little  of  each  of  a  great 
many  things,  but  one  who  knows  a  good 
deal  about  the  matters  which  directly  con- 
cern his  own  trade  or  profession.  To  be 
well  informed,  you  must  go  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject  and  learn  how  each  effect 
comes  from  some  cause. 

We  often  hear  men  say,  that  they  can 
work  any  device  on  a  locomotive  if  it  is 
in  good  order.  Very  true,  and  so  can  a 
beginner,  but  what  the  railroad  work  callt 
for  is  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  con 
struction  and  operation  of  a  device,  so  you 
can  work  it  even  if  it  is  not  in  perfect  or- 
der.    We  do  not  find  locomotives  in  per- 
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feet  order  at  all  times.  A  skilful  ensfineer 
must  be  able  to  locate  the  trouble  when  a 
machine  will  not  work  if  he  is  to  be  a 
successful  one. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we 
have  not  so  far  seen  any  need  of  anything 
better  than  the  old  method  of  doing  "as 
well  as  the  average."  Now,  if  we  are  sure 
the  average  never  will  change,  we  can 
take  things  easy;  but  the  general  average 
of  knowledge  and  information  is  rising 
every  year,  so  that  if  we  all  keep  up  with 
the  average,  we  have  got  to  raise  our 
standard  every  year  or  work  towards  the 
lower  grade. 

Some  men  insist  that  they  cannot  re- 
member anything  they  read  in  a  text  book. 
It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  book  learning  and 
think  what  a  man  tells  you  and  shows  you 
is  all  right.  What  is  told  you  orally  must 
be  retained  by  the  memory,  but  that  which 
the  same  man  tells  you  on  the  printed 
page  is  where  you  can  refer  to  it  at  any 
time.  It  can  be  told  as  often  as  you  care 
to  read  it 

If  you  pick  out  a  poor  book  to  learn 
from,  it  is  your  own  fault,  just  the  same  as 
when  you  pick  out  any  other  bad  com- 
pany. 

Get  the  best — there  is  nothing  too  good 
for  the  progressive  engineer  in  this  age. 
He  is  entitled  to  it  and  he  appreciates  it. 

Must  the  Link  Motion  Co  T 

Locomotive    Engineering, 

The  shifting,  or  so-called  Stephenson 
link  motion  is  almost  exclusively  used  on 
American  locomotives,  and  in  the  past  it 
has  given  better  results  than  any  of  the 
other  types  which  have  been  experimented 
with.  But  there  is  some  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  shifting-link  motion  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  It  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  light  engines,  but  with 
the  tremendously  heavy  locomotives  com- 
ing into  use,  the  connections  of  the  link 
motion  have  to  be  made  so  heavy  that  de- 
structive stresses  begin  to  deteriorate  the 
motion  as  soon  as  it  goes  into  service, 
with  the  result  that  breakage  and  failure 
on  the  road  are  becoming  painfully  fre- 
quent. Any  kind  of  a  motion  that  will 
remedy  these  defects  in  a  small  measure 
will  be  welcome  to  railroad  men,  and  we 
are  greatly  mistaken  if  experiments  to- 
wards a  change  will  not  soon  be  under- 
taken by  leading  railroad  companies. 

To  actuate  the  immense  valves  that  are 
now  regarded  as  essential  for  heavy  loco- 
motives, the  eccentrics  must  be  made  so 
large  both  in  bearing  surface  and  in  weight 
that  it  wears  the  other  connections  very 
rapidly,  induces  lost  motion  on  its  own 
bluing  surface  and  calls  for  extreme  care 
to   prevent   the   friction   of   dry   surfaces 


that  nearly  always  results  in  breakage; 
and  the  breakage  of  an  eccentric  strap  is 
one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  accidents  that 
can  happen  to  a  locomotive ;  for  even 
should  it  not  smash  a  hole  in  the  fire  box, 
it  generally  distorts  connections  in  such  a 
fashion  that  nothing  short  of  rebuilding 
gets  the  valve  motion  back  into  its  normal 
condition.  The  writer  once  had  a  very 
convincing  lesson  of  the  very  serious  re- 
sults due  to  the  breaking  of  an  eccentric 
strap  and  the  twisting  up  of  the  motion 
that  ensued.  The  road  was  extremely 
short  of  power,  and  when  this  engine  ar- 
rived at  the  turntable,  about  noon,  we  sup- 
posed there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting her  out  with  a  train  at  6  a.  m.  next 
morning.  All  of  what  we  considered  the 
distorted  parts. were  quickly  taken  down. 
Some  were  sent  to  the  machine  shop  to  be 
adjusted,  and  others  to  the  blacksmith 
shop.  By  the  time  a  new  eccentric  strap 
was  bored  and  fitted,  which  was  no  light- 
ning job,  the  other  parts  were  ready  to  be 
put  up.  They  did  not  go  together  as 
smoothly  as  the  parts  of  an  air  brake.  In 
fact,  there  arose  mysterious  needs  for  fit- 
ting, and  it  was  well  towards  morning  be- 
fore the  valve  motion  was  put  together. 
Then  the  toilwom  "we"  went  home,  after 
telling  the  night  foreman  to  run  over  the 
valves.  When  we  returned  at  7  in  the 
morning  the  engine  was  where  we  left 
her,  and  the  night  foreman  was  almost 
hysterical,  while  declaring  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  set  the  valve  on  the  side  of  the 
broken  eccentric  strap.  They  had  set  it 
after  a  fashion  and  tried  to  take  the  en- 
gine out,  but  she  hung  so  much  "in  the 
britchen,"  as  they  explained  it,  that  the 
engineer  refused  to  take  her  out.  After 
considerable  labor  spent  on  setting  the 
valve,  we  got  it  set  so  that  a  good-natured 
engineer  ventured  to  take  out  the  eng^ine; 
but  the  exhaust  never  approached  being 
square  until  the  engine  received  a  thorough 
overhauling. 

We  have  related  this  incident  to  indi- 
cate how  troublesome  and  far-reaching  the 
breaking  of  an  eccentric  strap  may  be. 
The  valve  motion  needed  for  the  heavy 
modern  locomotive  is  one  which  dispenses 
with  eccentric  straps.  There  are  a  variety 
of  radial  valve  gears  which  meet  this  con- 
dition, and  we  should  like  to  see  some  of 
them  given  a  fair  trial.  Joy's  motion  and 
the  Walschaert  motion  have  both  been 
tried  on  several  of  our  railroads,  without 
giving  results  that  recommended  them  as  a 
substitute  for  the  link  motion.  That  was 
in  the  days  when  it  was  rare  to  find  a  loco- 
motive heavier  than  50  tons.  The  chang^ed 
conditions  today  may  make  any  of  the 
radial  motions  superior  to  the  link.  The 
principal  objection  advanced  against  radial 
motions  has  been  the  number  of  pins  that 
must  be  employed  for  the  numerous  joints. 
As  the  inevitable  wear  grows  in  magni- 
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tude,  a  time  comes  when  the  movement  of 
the  valve  is  very  irregular.  Another  ob- 
jection which  our  people  urge  against 
radial  valve  gears  is,  that  the  lead  open- 
ing is  constant.  We  believe  that  a  con- 
stant lead  could  be  manipulated  more 
easily  to  provide  a  satisfactory  distribu- 
tion of  steam  than  the  link  motion  with  a 
very  short  eccentric  rod,  which  is  becom- 
ing the  normal  condition  with  very  large 
engines.  The  renewing  of  pins  when  they 
become  worn  would  not  be  so  troublesome 
or  call  for  so  much  work  as  the  repairs 
rendered  necessary  when  an  eccentric  strap 
breaks.  At  all  events,  we  think  it  is  high 
time  that  railroad  men  were  casting  their 
wits  about  to  see  if  a  valve  motion  less 
susceptible  to  accident  than  the  link  mo- 
tion  cannot  be   procured.    • 

Soft  Coal  Smoke  Vanquished. 

Machinists  Journal. 

The  smoke  problem  which  so  vexes 
many  of  the  most  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive cities  of  the  country  is  a  "burn- 
ing question"  in  a  double  sense.  The 
thick  and  heavy  pall  of  smoke  which  en- 
shrouds the  community  is  not  only  a 
serious  detriment  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  inhabitants,  but  is  also  an 
indication  of  an  excessive  waste  of  fuel, 
for  the  great  cloud  of  smoke  simply  rep- 
resents the  products  of  imperfect  com- 
bustion. It  is  well  known  that  bitumi- 
nous coal  is  the  worst  offender  as  a  smoke 
producer,  while  oil  and  other  fuels  are 
virtually  no  better.  As  a  result  of  these 
conditions  no  arrangement  which  pre- 
scribes the  use  of  a  particular  kind  of 
fuel  can  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

With  perfect  combustion  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  "smoke  nuisance"  from 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  fuel,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  if  we  are  to  have 
absolute  relief  from  the  latter  we  must 
have  a  device  that  insures  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  former.  Various  smoke 
consumers  have  been  devised  for  consum- 
ing the  smoke  after  it  had  been  generated, 
but  it  has  invariably  been  proved  that 
such  processes  are  commercial  failures, 
for  smoke  once  produced  cannot  be  prac- 
tically consumed.  The  only  solution  of 
the  problem,  in  fact,  can  be  found  in  the 
thorough  combustion  in  the  furnace  of 
all    the    combustible    matter    contained    in 

the   fuel.  .^    t.     , 

Wherein  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  law, 
bituminous  coal  is  invariably  employed  by 
steam  users,  not  alone  because  of  its  soft- 
ness and  great  heating  capacity,  but  be- 
cause it  is  vastly  cheaper  than  than 
anthracite.     With       a     smokeless     result. 


caused  by  perfect  combustion,  however, 
the  use  of  bituminous  coal  would  not 
only  be  still  more  economical,  but  the 
prejudice  against  its  usage  in  large  cities 
would,  perforce,  become  at  once  a  dead 
letter,  and  all  railroads,  factories  and 
furnaces  would  be  able  to  operate  at  a 
reduced  expense  and  with  no  injury  to 
the  health  and  beauty  of  the  community. 
The  result  would  be  ideal  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  soft  coal  in  gen- 
eral, as  well  as  particularly  at  present, 
as  a  result  of  the  strike  of  the  anthracite 
coal  miners,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
practical  men,  who  know  just  how  the 
shovel  and  slice  bar  are  handled,  and  who 
also  know  to  a  foot-pound  what  a  ton 
of  coal  ought  to  do,  and  how  far  it  fails 
short  of  full  performance  under  systems 
of  combustion  in  vogfue,  have  perfected  a 
cross  draft  furnace  which  solves  the  smoke 
problem  beyond  all  question  of  doubt. 
Furnaces  of  theirs  have  been  severely 
tested  in  every  conceivable  way,  the 
smokiest  gas  coal,  cocoanut  and  almond 
shells  and  refuse  from  a  factory  being 
employed  as  fuel  without  any  emission  of 
smoke  from  the  chimney.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  results  are  most  satisfactory. 

The  new  cross-draft  furnace  in  ques- 
tion is  the  product  of  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  gentlemen  composing  a  smokeless 
combustion  company.  One  of  its  strik- 
ing features  is  that  even  when  the  fires 
are  forced  there  is  no  accompanying  emis- 
sion of  smoke.  This  is  all  the  more  nota- 
ble when  the  fact  is  considered  that  while 
a  skilful  fireman  can  burn  moderately 
volatile  soft  coal  on  an  ordinary  grate, 
and  yet  produce  little  smoke  with  a  low 
rate  of  combustion,  the  moment  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  force  the  fires  on  such 
grates,  enormous  volumes  of  smoke  are 
thrown  off. 

If  one  desires  to  know  the  economical 
principle  upon  which  the  practically  suc- 
cessful cross-draft  furnace  operates,  the 
knowledge  is  supplied  in  the  statement 
that  all  the  smoke  and  gases  given  off  or 
distilled  from  the  fuel  are  drawn,  with  a 
proper  admixture  of  air,  through  a  solid 
bed  of  incandescent  coke,  and  thus  thor- 
oughly consumed  ere  they  reach  the  chim- 
ney, this  plan  serving  to  convert  into  a 
most  valuable  fuel  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  decided  nuisance.  Thus  the  waste 
from  escaping  coal  and  gas  is  not  only 
stopped,  but  the  cheapest  qualities  of  fuel 
may  be  advantageouisly  used,  which  under 
present  conditions  the  manufacturer  or 
smelter   is   debarred   from   using. 

The  cross-draft  fiu-nace,  we  learn  from 
officials  of  the  smokeless  combustion 
company,  can  be  attached  to  any  type  of 
boiler,  taking  up  but  little  room  in  front. 
Although  requiring  less  handling  than  the 
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ordinary  grate,  it  is  not  automatic,  but 
under  the  control  of  the  fireman  at  all 
times.  The  company  is  prepared  to  equip 
plants  with  its  device,  guaranteeing  abso- 
lute smokelessness.  and  a  very  material 
economy  both  in  quality  and  cost  of  fuel. 
Doubtless  interested  readers,  desiring  more 
detailed  information  than  the  scope  of  this 
article  permits,  would  be  furnished  same 
upon   application  to   the  company. 

$ 

^he  LunXenheimer  ''99  Model" 

Injector. 

American    Engineer. 

The  "99  Model"  Lunkenheimer  stand- 
ard locomotive  injector  has  been  re- 
designed with  a  view  of  meeting  the  severe 
requirements  of  a  service  involving  a  wide 
range  of  loads  and  temperatures.  It  can 
be  started  promptly,  under  most  condi- 
tions, at  all  pressures  from  30  to  250 
pounds,  and  is  not  sensitive,  there  being 
no  fear  of  uncertainty  of  action.  It  works 
without  adjustment  of  the  steam  or  water 
at  pressures  between  40  and  250  pounds, 
and  the  capacity  may  be  reduced  over  50 
per  cent  at  all  points.  In  this  model, 
when  the  water  discharge  is  reduced  the 
steam  consumption  is  also  reduced  in  di- 
rect proportion,  instead  of  the  water  sup- 
ply being  alone  cut  down.  This  is  the 
basis  for  a  claim  for  economy  superior  to 
that  of  other  makes.  Durability  was 
prominently  in  mind  in  its  development. 
The  overflow   valve   is   held   positively  to 


its  seat  when  working  and  all  of  the  water 
is  forced  into  the  boiler.  The  lifting  and 
forcing  tubes  are  combined  in  one  line,  the 
only  tube  subject  to  appreciable  wear 
being  the  forcing  combining  tube,  which  is 
made  large  and  is  free  from  spill  holes. 

It  may  be  easily  renewed  and  at  slight 
expense  when  necessary.  All  of  the  tubes 
are  screwed  in  from  the  same  direction 
and  all  may  be  removed  or  replaced  with- 
out dismantling  or  disconnecting  the  in- 
jector more  than  to  remove  the  steam 
valve  bonnet.  The  valves  are  also  con- 
veniently placed  and  accessible  and  the 
body  casting  is  in  a  single  piece.  The 
line  check  valve  is  of  the  swing  pattern 
which  gives  a  full  waterway,  and  when 
worn  in  the  seat  it  may  be  reground  with- 
out removal  from  the  body  of  the  injector. 

The  starting  is  by  a  single  movement  of 
the  starting  lever ;  the  first  portion  ef- 
fects the  lifting  and  the  further  movement 
puts  it  into  full  operation.  To  regulate 
the  discharge  the  crank  handle  is  used, 
and  it  will  change  the  capacity  from  maxi- 
mum to  minimum  at  all  pressures  between 
40  and  250  pounds.  It  is  necessary  to 
manipulate  the  crank  handle  only  at  pres- 
sures below  70  pounds ;  above  that  pres- 
sure the  injector  is  started  without  refer- 
ence to  the  delivery  and  the  water  is  regfu- 
lated  afterward  without  danger  of  break- 
ing the  stream.  On  short  lifts  the  water 
may  be  as  hot  as  135  degrees  Fahrenheit 
at  all  pressures  up  to  250  pounds.  A  con- 
venient and  simple  heater  attachment  is 
provided.  All  injectors  are  tested  before 
shipment    to    pressures    up    to    the    limit 
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stated,  and  with  water  at  76  degrees 
Fahrenheit  with  a  lift  of  5  feet.  They  are 
also  tested  for  working  hot  water. 

The  manufacturers,  the  Lunkenheimer 
Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  have  had  re- 
markably successful  results  with  this 
model.  This  is  the  only  injector  on  the 
market  which  cuts  down  the  steam  con- 
sumption in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  water  discharged. 

^Wide  Fireboxes  for  Locomotives, 

Railway  Master  Mechanic. 

The  fact  that  the  length  of  grate  for  lo- 
comotive boilers  had  reached  the  maxi- 
mum for  stoking  by  hand,  was  realized 
some  years  ago,  but  it  seems  that  it  was 
only  the  conditions  for  burning  anthracite 
coal  that  furnished  the  necessary  urgency 
for  developing  the  wide  fire  box.  At  all 
events,  the  large  grate  surface  was  de- 
veloped first  for  anthracite  coal. 

A  very  good  reason  why  the  large  grate 
area  was  used  first  for  anthracite  coal  was 
that  the  large  grate  was  really  necessary 
for  the  successful  burning  of  this  fuel, 
particularly  so  because  the  intention  was 
to  use  as  fuel  the  large  accumulation  of 
what  was  then  the  refuse  of  the  mine, 
by  such  railways  as  had  this  fuel  conr 
venient  to  their  lines  and  did  not  have 
bituminous  coal  equally  as  convenient.  In 
a  word,  there  was  the  strong  incentive — 
in  fact,  the  necessity — of  developing  a 
fire  box  in  which  such  fuel  could  be  suc- 
cessfully used.  Although  efforts  were 
made  to  use  the  large  grate  surface  with 
the  softer  coal,  there  was  lacking  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  incentive  to  justify  a  study 
of  the  question  with  the  seriousness  nec- 
essary to  insiu*e  success. 

Efforts  were  made  to  burn  bituminous 
coal  on  large  grate  surfaces,  but,  as  suc- 
cess did  not  come  with  the  first  trials, 
many  men  thought  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  few  and  continued  to  build 
fire  boxes  limited  in  width  by  the  spread 
between  driving  wheels.  It  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  explain,  in  a  word,  that  the 
conclusion  to  avoid  the  wide  fire  box 
was  probably  influenced  quite  as  much  by 
the  failure  of  faulty  boiler  designs  (which 
designs  have  been  improved  since,  as  dic- 
tated by  experience)  as  by  failure  in 
steaming  qualities. 

Until  the  more  recent  rapid  increases  in 
heating  surface,  the  grate  surface  of  loco- 
motives using  soft  coal  was  not  so  prom- 
inently deficient,  and  any  increase  in  de- 
mand for  heat  was  met  by  an   increased 


rate  of  combustion.  Of  course,  this  meant 
a  decrease  in  the  rate  ox  evaporation,  but 
it  was  necessary  for  a  certain  degree  of 
tension  to  develop  to  justify  radical  de- 
parture from  firmly  established  practices. 
This  degree  of  tension  has  resulted  from 
increased  weight  of  trains  and  increased 
speed,  demanding  larger  heating  surface  to 
supply  the  amount  of  steam  required.  The 
heating  surtace  has,  accordingly,  increased 
at  a  rapid  pace  in  more  recent  years,  until 
it  has  become  necessary  to  concentrate  at- 
tention on  the  fire  box  with  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  grate  siu*face  in  proper  ratio 
to  the  heating  surface,  and  as  there  has 
been  developed,  first,  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  width  of  the  fire  box,  we  have  the 
wide  firebox  locomotive  and  the  radical 
departures  in  designs  made  necessary  by 
the  use  of  the  wide  fire  box. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  means  may  be 
provided  for  stoking  by  machinery  a 
longer  grate  than  can  be  properly  stoked 
by  hand,  and  if  this  develops  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  presume  that  this  method  will  be 
favored. 

The  wide  fire  box  is  necessary  for  large 
grate  surface  and  hand  stoking,  and  in 
providing  the  large  grate  there  seem  to 
result  incidental  advantages  which  will  be 
quite  material,  as  follows :  The  fire  box 
temperature  will  be  less  intense,  and, 
therefore,  the  fire-box  sheets  may  be  ex- 
pected to  deteriorate  less  rapidly ;  with 
the  decreased  length  of  fire  box  the  service 
of  the  stay  bolts  should  be  improved. 

The  wide  fire  box  works  in  very  nicely 
with  driving  wheels  as  large  as  63  inches 
over  tires  and  a  boiler  as  large  as  72  inches 
in  diameter,  giving  a  throat  of  reasonable 
depth,  and  placing  the  boiler  not  too  high 
for  stability  for  locomotives  with  three, 
four  or  more  pairs  of  driving  wheels.  De- 
signs have  been  proposed  for  wide  fire 
boxes  over  large  diameter  driving  wheels, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  such  would 
work  to  entire  satisfaction  with  soft  coal. 
The  recent  designs  of  locomotives  with 
wide  fire  boxes  for  bituminous  coal  and 
large  diameter  drivers,  have  used  a  pair  of 
carrying  wheels  50  inches  or  52  inches  in 
diameter  under  the  fire  box,  driving  wheels 
forward  of  the  fire  box,  and  either  a  2- 
wheel  or  4-wheel  leading  truck.  With 
three  pairs  of  drivers,  such  designs  re- 
quire a  long  tube,  and,  if  we  anticipate  a 
month  or  two,  we  may  say  that  the  20-foot 
tube  has  been  reached.  With,  however, 
many  pairs  of  drivers  located  ahead  of 
the  fire  box,  the  trailing  wheels  must  carry 
the  fire  box,  and  already  we  have  reached 
what  seems  to  be  about  the  limit  of  weight 
on  one  pair  of  carrying  wheels. 
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Efiigineinen's   Course    in 

Arithmetic 

f •  Intfoductorf."*  Without  offering  any  excuse  whatever  to  those  readers 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  fair  education,  this  *•  course  in  arith- 
metic "  has  been  especially  prepared  for  loconiotive  firemen  and  engineers  who 
with  but  scant  schooling  found  themselves  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  or 
as  in  many  instances,  were  bread-winners  for  a  family  at  an  age  when  others 
more  fortunate  yet  lingered  in  the  school  room.  Again,  at  times  it  may  appear 
to  some  readers  that  the  style  adopted  is  tiresome  on  account  of  repetition  and 
explanations,  but  this  feature  is  purposely  selected  for  obvious  reasons.  Still 
other  readers  will,  perhaps,  question  the  language,  it  •'  being  improper  for  a  text 
book,"  etc.  But  here,  again,  an  obiect  has  been  accomplished,  and  terms  and 
phrases  familiar  to  the  round  house  and  cab  are  used  in  preference  to  those 
which  might  be  termed  more  accurate.  The  ultimate  object  of  this  course  is  to 
qualify  locomotive  firemen  and  engineers  to  read  and  comprehend  the  arithmeti- 
cal propositions  and  algebraic  formulas  found  in  nearly  all  books  devoted  to 
mechanical  subjects.  It  will  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  no  one  who  has  not  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  numbers 
will  be  able  to  follow  the  technical  Instructions  which  will  appear  in  the  Loco- 
motive Firemen's  Magazine;  therefore,  these  processes  will  be  treated  super- 
ficially. 

2. — ^Arithmetical  Terms*  Mathematics  is  the  science  of  quantity,  and  is 
usually  divided  into  three  branches  —  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Arithmetic  teaches  how  to  apply  numbers  for  practical  purposes  and  to  reach 
desired  results  by  their  use ;  to  repkon  with  numbers. 

Algebra  is  an  advanced  course  in  arithmetic,  where  quantities  are  analyzed 
and  letters  and  symbols  are  introduced. 

Geometry  treats  of  space  and  its  relations. 

A  unit  Is  one,  or  one  thing,  as  one,  or  one  mile. 

A  number  \s  a  unit  or  collection  of  units,  as  one,  5,  ten  pounds,  6  miles. 

A  quantity  is  a  given  amount  of  anything  to  be  considered,  as  140  pounds 
of  steel,  the  140  representing  the  amount  of  weight;  or  140  pounds  of  steam, 
the  140  representing  the  amount  of  pressure. 

A  proposition  is  a  statement  of  a  principle  or  of  some  calculation  to  be  per- 
formed. 

A  problem  Is  a  proposition  or  question  for  which  an  answer  is  expected  or 
desired. 

A  solution  of  a  problem  is  the  method  of  finding  the  correct  result  or 
answer,  and  when  expressed  in  numbers  shows  how  the  result  was  reached. 

A  rule  gives  instructions  or  directions  how  to  solve  a  problem. 

*  Copyright  hf  the  author. 
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78  ARITHMETIC. 

Ratio  Is  the  relation  one  number  bears  to  another  number,  as  1  is  to  2  In 
the  same  ratio  as  2  is  to  4.  This  statement  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  signs, 
as  l:2::2:4. 

3.— The  Foundation  of  all  Arithmetical  Operations  rests  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division  of  common  numbers, 
and  it  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  fireman  or  engineer  who  follows  this 
course  has  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  rules  relating  thereto,  and  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  "brush  up"  a  little. 

4« — Addition  is  the  process  of  uniting  numbers.  If  we  add  or  join  two  or 
more  numbers  together,  the  result  is  known  as  the  sum  or  amount.  Of  course. 
we  can  only  add  numbers  representing  like  objects  or  ideas;  for  instance,  we  can 
add  10  inches  and  8  inches,  or  10  inches  and  8  feet,  but  we  cannot  add  10  feet 
and  8  pounds,  although  we  sometimes  hear  of  "foot-pounds'*  in  mechanical 
books,  but  that  will  be  explained  elsewhere. 

5t — ^Subtraction  is  the  process  of  finding  the  difference  between  two  num- 
bers. If  we  subtract  or  take  one  number  from  another,  the  result  is  known  as 
the  difference  or  remainder,  and,  as  in  addition,  only  like  numbers  can  be  sub- 
tracted. The  process  of  subtraction  Is  the  reverse  of  addition  ;  thus,  if  we  add 
10  and  20  the  sum  is  30,  and  if  we  subtract  10  from  30  the  difference  is  20. 
The  number  to  be  subtracted  is  called  the  subtrahend,  and  the  number  from 
which  the  subtrahend  Is  taken  or  subtracted  is  called  the  minuend,  as  follows : 

30  the  minuend 
10  the  subtrahend 

20  the  difference  or  remainder 

6# — ^Multiplication  Is  the  taking  of  one  number  a  certain  number  of  times. 
If  we  multiply  one  number  by  another  the  result  Is  known  as  the  product.  The 
number  to  be  multiplied  is  called  the  multiplicand,  and  the  number  showing  how 
many  times  the  multiplicand  Is  taken  is  called  the  multiplier,  as  follows; 

10  the  multiplicand 
2  the  multiplier 

20  the  product 

7# — ^Division  Is  the  process  of  finding  how  many  times  one  number  Is  con 
talned  in  another  number.  If  we  divide  one  number  by  another  the  result  Is 
known  as  the  quotient,  and  if  the  number  cannot  be  exactly  divided  the  number 
left  over  is  called  the  remainder.  The  number  to  be  divided  is  called  the  divi- 
dend, and  the  number  which  denotes  into  how  many  parts  the  dividend  Is  to  be 
divided  is  called  the  divisor,  as  follows: 

the  divisor  2)_9  the  dividend 

the  quotient  4  and  1  over,  the  remainder 

** Short"  Division  is  the  process  used  where  the  divisor  is  a  small  number, 
as  in  the  example  above,  and  when  we  can  remember  how  many  times  the 
divisor  Is  contained  in  the  several  figures  of  the  dividend. 
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"Long"  Diuision  is  the  operation  where  the  divisor  is  a  large  number  and 
we  have  to  perform  repeated  calculations  to  determine  how  many  times  the 
divisor  is  contained  in  the  dividend,  as  follows: 

dividend 
the  divisor  15  )  6742  (  449  the  quotient 
60 

74 
60 

142 
135 

7  the  remainder  * 

In  the  above  problem  we  find  that  15  is  contained  in  67,  the  first  two 
figures  of  the  dividend.  4  times.  We  write  this  4  as  the  first  figure  of  the  quo- 
tient ;  then  multiply  the  divisor  15  by  4,  the  result  of  which  is  60  This  60  we 
write  under  the  first  two  figures  of  the  dividend,  then  subtract  and  find  that  the 
remainder  is  7.  To  this  we  annex  the  third  figure  of  the  dividend,  which  is  4. 
making  74.  a  new  dividend.  We  find  that  15  is  contained  in  74  also  4  times 
and  write  this  figure  as  the  second  figure  of  the  quotient.  We  again  multiply 
the  divisor  15  by  4  and  write  the  product  60  under  the  74  and  subtract  again 
Ths  time  the  remainder  is  14.  to  which  we  annex  the  fourth  and  last  figure  of 
the  dividend.  2,  making  the  new  dividend  142.  We  find  that  the  divisor  15  Is 
contained  in  142  as  many  as  9  times;  therefore,  we  write  9  as  the  third  and 
last  figure  of  the  quotient.  We  then  multiply  the  divisor  15  by  9  and  get  135, 
which  we  subtract  from  142  and  get  7  as  the  final  remainder. 

8. — Multipltcattion  and  Division  Table: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

66 

72 

7 

14 

21 

28 

35 

42 

49 

56 

63 

70 

77 

84 

8 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

64 

72 

80 

88 

96 

9 

18 

27 

36 

45 

54 

63 

72 

81 

90 

99 

108 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

!20 

11 

22 

33 

44 

55 

66 

77 

88 

99 

110 

121 

132 

12 

24 

36 

48 

60 

72 

84 

96 

103 

120 

132 

144 

Key  to  Multiplication  Table.— The  product  of  any  number  in  the  left  column  multi- 
plied by  any  number  in  the  top  row  of  the  table  will  be  found  where  these  columns  and  rows 
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of  figures  intersect.  If  we  wish  to  find  the  product  of  7  multiplied  by  8  we  trace  across  the 
table  from  the  figure  7  until  we  reach  the  column  under  the  figure  8,  in  the  top  row, 
where  we  find  the  number  56,  which  is  the  product  of  7  times  8. 

Key  to  Division  Table.— The  quotient  of  any  number  in  this  table  divided  by  any  num- 
ber in  the  left  column  is  the  number  in  the  top  row.  If  we  wish  to  find  the  quotient  of  54 
divided  by  6  we  trace  across  the  table  from  the  figure  6  in  the  left  column  until  we  find  54 
and  then  upward  to  the  top  row,  where  we  find  9 :  therefore,  54  divided  by  6  equals  9.  If 
the  dividend  should  be  some  number  not  found  in  the  table,  say  49,  we  would  trace  to  the 
number  next  lower  than  49,  which  would  be  48,  thence  upward,  where  we  would  find  8 ; 
therefore,  8  would  be  the  quotient,  and  as  49,  our  dividend,  exceeded  48  by  1,  then  1  would 
be  the  remainder. 

By  memorizing  this  table,  which  is  readily  accomplished,  we  can  easily 
perform  all  the  problems  ahead  of  us. 

9. — ^Affthmetical  SfSfns.  The  sign  of  addition  is  +,  and  called  plus. 
When  used  between  two  numbers  it  means  that  they  are  to  be  added  together; 
as  2+2  is  4. 

The  sign  of  equality  is  = .  and  means  that  quantities  between  which  it  is 
placed  are  equal  to  each  other;  as,  2+2=4,  that  is.  2  plus  2  equals  4,  or  2 
and  2  are  4.     This  sign  is  usually  read  equals  or  is  equal  to. 

The  sign  of  subtraction  is  —.and  is  called  minus,  and  means  that  the  num- 
ber following  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  preceding  number  ;  as,  5—2=3 

The  sign  of  multiplication  is  x ,  and  when  placed  between  two  numbers 
means  that  one  number  is  to  be  taken  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the 
other  number ;  as,  4  x  2=8.  This  sign  is  usually  read  multiplied  by,  as  4  multi- 
plied by  2  is  8,  or  it  is  sometimes  read  times,  as  4  times  2  are  8. 

The  sign  of  division  is  -^ ,  and  means  that  the  preceding  number  is  to  be 
divided  by  the  number  following;  as,  8-i-2=4,  and  is  read  divided  by,  as  8 
divided  by  2  equals  4.  This  is  sometimes  written  in  the  form  of  a  common 
fraction ;  as,  |=4,  meaning  8  divided  by  2  equals  4. 

[Note. — Following  the  lessons  in  next  issue  will  be  questions  pertaining  to  this  les- 
son. If  you  will  study  this  lesson  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  questions. 
Do  not  be  ashamed  to  ask  a  friend  to  help  you  if  there  are  matters  you  do  not  fully  under- 
stand. Remember,  if  you  will  study  this  course  for  the  twelve  issues  of  1901  you  will  be 
able  to  understand  any  proposition  or  to  perform  any  problem  found  in  the  popular  tech- 
nical books.— Editor.] 
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TIHE  first  national  convention 
I  of  the  Hatters'  Union  was 
held  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1854.  The  name 
selected  for  the  organization  was  the 
Hat  Finishers'  National  Association. 
Prior  to  1854  there  were  local  unions 
of  hatters  in  various  cities  of  the 
United  States,  some  dating  away  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
hatters  who  came  to  this  country  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury brought  with  them  trade  union 
ideas,  and  lost  very  little  time  in 
forming  unions  in  the  large  cities; 
principally  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Hat  Finishers'  National  As- 
sociation kept  up  its  organization  and 
held  its  conventions  regularly  every 
four  years  until  1896  when  it  amal- 
gamated with  the  Hat  Makers'  Na- 
tional Association  under  the  name  of 
the  United  Hatters  of  North  America. 

Prior  to  the  visit  of  Kossuth  to  the 
United  States,  the  felt  or  fur  hat  was 
not  worn  to  any  great  extent.  Silk 
hats  were  worn  by  nearly  all  of  the 
people,  and  they  were  manufactured 
in  all  styles,  qualities,  etc.,  so  as  to 
suit  the  tastes  and  the  purses  of  all 
classes.  In  the  early  fifties  the  felt 
hat  came  into  prominence  and  has 
gradually  displaced  its  more  showy 
but  less  useful  and  economical  rival. 
To  the  man  who  keeps  his  eyes  open 
as  he  walks  the  streets  of  our  cities  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  out- 
side of  a  small  sprinkling  of  people 
who  wear  the  silk  hat  in  order  to  give 


them  an  air  of  dignity  or  respecta- 
bility, it  is  almost  a  relic  of  the  past. 
Weddings,  funerals,  political  parades, 
etc.,  sometimes  give  it  a  spasmodic 
prominence,  but  when  the  average 
man  goes  out  into  the  world  to  engage 
in  duties  of  a  business  or  practical 
nature,  he  carefully  stows  away  in  a 
box  what  he  calls  his  "plug"  or 
"Stovepipe,"  and  dons  the  soft  or 
slouch  hat,  or  else  the  stiff  hat,  more 
popularly  known  as  the  "Derby." 

There  are  two  branches  of  the  fur 
or  felt  hat  industry,  viz.,  the  "Mak- 
ers" and  the  "Finishers."  The 
former  branch  attends  to  the  first 
stages  of  the  manufacture,  and  the 
latter  to  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  places  the  hat  in  a  condition 
ready  for  the  head  of  the  wearer. 
Prior  to  1896  the  Makers  and  Finish- 
ers were  two  distinct  and  separate  na- 
tional associations.  There  was  not 
any  antagonism  between  them,  nor 
were  they  bound  together  by  any  ties 
of  either  an  official  or  unofficial 
nature.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  in  1885  ^^th  national  or- 
ganizations met  through  the  agency 
of  their  respective  boards  of  direc- 
tors, and  adopted  a  union  label,  call- 
ing it  the  label  of  the  United  Hatters 
of  North  America.  Since  that  time 
and  up  to  1896  both  organizations 
jointly  paid  all  of  the  expenses  of  the 
label.  Outside  of  this  there  was  not 
any  connection  whatever,  and  as  a 
consequence  "The  United  Hatters  of 
North     America"     only     existed     on 
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paper.  When  the  amalgamation  took 
place  in  1896  both  national  organiza- 
tions went  out  of  existence,  sank  their 
identity,  gave  up  the  names  under 
which  they  had  lived  for  so  many 
years  and  which  names  they  dearly 
loved  and  gloried  in. 

They  threw  aside  all.  sentimental 
notions,  organized  for  practical  work 
and  for  business,  became  The  United 
Hatters  of  North  America  in  reality, 
and  the  result  has  far  surpassed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  all  par- 
ties concerned.  Over  thirty  non- 
union factories  have  been  brought 
into  the  union  ranks,  the  union  label 
has  attained  a  power  and  an  influence 


JOHNPHUXIFS 

far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  its 
most  radical  and  enthusiastic  friends, 
and  hat  dealers  tell  us  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  sell  non-union  hats 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  coun- 
try. It  would  not  be  fair  to  let  this 
occasion  pass  without  saying  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  loyal  and  faithful 
manner  in  which  the  organized  labor 
of  this  land  has  supported  the  hatters' 
union  label,  all  of  our  efforts  would 
have  been  unavailing.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  spent  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  in  advertising  and  pushing 
the  union  label,  but  all  of  the  money 
and  time  that  have  been  spent  would 
have  gone  for  naught  if  our  friends 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  had 
not  responded  so  nobly  to  our  calls 
and  requests. 


While  disclaiming  the  slightest  in- 
tention to  be  invidious  in  the  matter, 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  great 
railroad  labor  organizations  of  this 
country  have  been  second  to  none  in 
supporting  the  hatters'  union  label, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  United  Hatters 
of  North  America  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  them  for  their  friendly  ac- 
tion. 

The  revenue  of  the  hatters'  national 
organization  is  all  raised  on  the  per- 
centage system  or,  as  you  might  call 
it,  an  income  tax. 

One  per  cent  of  each  member's 
wages  is  collected  from  him  every 
week;  one  half  of  this  is  used  to  pay 
the  running  expenses  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  the  other  half  is  put 
away  in  a  defense  fund,  and  only  to 
be  used  in  cases  of  strikes,  lockouts, 
etc.,  or  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
agents  whom  we  may  send  out  on  the 
road  to  agitate  the  union  label. 

In  former  times,  when  we  in- 
augurated a  strike  or  had  a  lockout 
forced  upon  us,  we  had  to  levy  an 
assessment  to  provide  the  "sinews  of 
war,"  but  now  we  expect  to  have  a 
goodly  sum  on  hand  at  all  times,  and 
w^ill  not  have  to  levy  any  assessments 
if  war  should  be  declared  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Assessments,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  very  unwelcome  and 
very  unpopular,  especially  if  the 
strike  which  necessitated  the  levying 
of  them  is  protracted.  People  can  be 
heard  asking  each  other  how  much 
longer  is  the  strike  going  to  last,  and 
how  much  longer  is  the  assessment 
going  to  be  in  existence.  Some  peo- 
ple are  very  enthusiastic  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  trouble,  and  are  corre- 
spondingly depressed  if  it  is  not 
settled  as  rapidly  as  they  think  it 
ought  to  be.  By  establishing  this  de- 
fense fund  it  is  hoped  to  f^tvtnt  such 
things  in  future. , 

Nearly  all  of  our  local  associations 
have  adopted  the  percentage  system 
of  collecting  dues.  Monthly  dues  are 
unheard  of.  Under  the  old  system  of 
monthly  dues  all  had  to  pay  alike,  the 
man    who   was   working   steadily   all 
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week  and  had  a  good  job  paid  his  fifty 
cents  or  a  dollar  a  month,  and  the 
man  who  did  not  earn  half  as  much 
had  to  pay  the  same  amount,  and  even 
the  man  who  might  not  have  earned 
anything  at  all  had  to  pay  the  same. 
All  of  this  has  been  done  away  with. 
The  burdens  are  placed  on  the  backs 
of  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  bear 
them.  A  member  never  gets  in  ar- 
rears. If  he  makes  ten  dollars  in  a 
week  he  pays  his  little  ten  or  twenty 
cents  on  Saturday  night,  and  he  is  in 
good  standing  in  the  union.  When 
a  man  gets  over  head  and  ears  in  debt 
to  his  union,  he  is  very  susceptible 
to  the  wiles  of  the  tempter  when  a 


UNITED  HATTERS'  LABEL. 

strike  is  going  on.  In  troublous  times 
it  is  far  better  to  have  people  in  good 
standing  financially  than  to  have  them 
in  debt. 

This  article  has  far  exceeded  in 
length  my  anticipations  when  I  com- 
menced it,  but  I  felt  that  I  ought  to 
comply  with  the  Editor's  very  kind 
request  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It 
has  been  hastily  written  and  may  not 
appear  very  well  in  print.  "Out  of 
the  fullness  of  the  heart,  the  mouth 
speaketh." 

Before  closing  I  would  say  that  in 
every  instance  where  we  have  union- 
ized a  factory  we  have  secured  a 
material  advance  in  wages  or,  as  we 


term  it,  "prices."  (All  of  our  people 
work  by  the  piece.)  We  will  not 
unionize  a  factory  simply  to  be  able 
to  say  that  we  have  brought  another 
one  into  the  fold.  We  must  get  union 
"prices"  and  union  conditions,  or  else 
we  will  let  the  concern  severely  alone. 

Strikes  are  only  resorted  to  as  an 
extreme  measure  when  everything 
else  fails.  Nearly  all  of  our  troubles 
are  settled  by  arbitration.  Our  mem- 
bers cannot  quit  work  in  case  of  a 
disagreement  between  them  and  the 
employer  until  permitted  to  do  so  by 
the  general  executive  board,  which 
consists  of  the  four  national  officers. 

We  are  using  about  one  million 
union  labels  per  month  and  at  the  rate 
that  we  are  unionizing  factories,  we 
will,  in  the  near  future,  have- to  in- 
crease the  supply.  All  of  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  label  are 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  national 
association.  The  employer  or  manu- 
facturer does  not  contribute  any- 
thing, nor  would  we  permit  him  to  do 
so.  We  reserve  the  proprietary  right 
to  the  label  exclusively  to  ourselves. 

Great  is  the  power  of  the  union 
label  and  great  is  the  assistance  that 
it  has  received  and  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving from  organized  labor. 

To  organized  labor  we  extend  our 
most  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks,  and 
earnestly  hope  that  they  will  continue 
to  support  the  Hatters'  union  label 
with  the  same  unflagging  zeal  that 
has  characterized  them  in  the  past, 
until  by  their  efforts  there  will  not  be 
a  non-union  hat  factory  in  this  broad 
land  of  ours. 

Yours  fraternally, 


^  ^  ^  $  ^ 


—  7  — 
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Cost    of   Labor    Organizations 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  at  this  office  from  information 
published  in  the  Bricklayer  and  Mason  for  December,  1900.  By  tak- 
ing into  consideration  relative  wages  and  conditions  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, one  perhaps  will  be  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  labor  organi- 
zations "pay": 


Per  capita 
OrganizAtion.  Tax. 

Bakers  and  Confectioners*   Inter- 
national Union   $2.40 


barbers'       International       Union, 
Journeymen    4.20 


2.40 


i>artenders'  International  League 
of  America    

Bicycle  Workers  and  Allied  Me- 
chanics, International  Union  of 

Boilermakers      and      Iron      Ship 

Builders.  Brotherhood  of 2.40 

Brewery  Workmen,  National  Un- 
ion of  the  United 3.00 

Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Interna- 
tional Union   


Remarks. 

Journal  costs  60  cents  per  year,  and  is 
maintained  by  per  capita.  $1.00  of  each 
initiation  fee  sent  to  I.  U.  Those  be- 
longing to  sick  and  death  benefit  fund 
pay  $5.00  a  year.  For  this  they  receive 
sick  benefit,  $5.00  weekly,  and  death 
benefit,  $100. 

This  covers  sick  and  death  benefits,  con- 
vention expenses,  and  cost  of  journal, 
officers'  salaries,  etc. 


.84     Includes  cost  of  journal,  etc. 


Brickmakers'  Alliance,  National. 
Broom    Makers'    Union,    Interna- 
tional      


94 


.30 


1.80 


Coopers'    International    Union...       i.oo 


Includes    cost    of    journal,    etc. 

Includes    cost    of    journal,    etc. 

Of  which  52  cents  is  apportioned  to  jour- 
nal ;  remainder  pays  salaries  and  all 
running  expenses.  No  international 
death   or  sick  benefit. 


25  cents  of  this  devoted  to  publishing  the 

journal. 
In    addition    to    this,    members   pay    $1.00 

each  for  maintenance  of  a  defense  fund. 

Journal  is  paid  from  per  capita  tax. 


Chainmakers'    National    Union... 


1.80 


Coal  Hoisting  Engineers,  Nation- 
al  Brotherhood  of 4.80 

hlectricai   Workers,   International 

Brotherhood     of 2.40 

Engineers,  Locomotive,  Brother- 
hood   of 2.50 

F'iremen,  Locomotive,  Brother- 
hood   of 2.00 


Firemen,  Stationary,  Brotherhood 

of    ^ 84 

Flint      Glass      Workers'      Union, 

American    96 

(jTass      Workers'       Amalgamated, 

International     Association 1.80 

Horse  Sheers,  International  Un- 
ion  of  Journeymen 40 


$1.80  for  general  fund;  60  cents  for  jour- 
nal. 

$1.00  for  grand  officers'  expenses;  $1.00 
for  journal,   50  cents  for  pension  fund. 

Includes  cost  of  journal  which  is  limited 
to  $1.00  per  year.  Cost  of  journal  for 
last  fiscal  year  was  82  cents. 

Includes  cost  of  journal,  etc. 


To  reserve  fund,  $2.00.  "Per  capita  pays 
salaries  and  current  expenses.  Reserve 
fund  supports  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Journal  paid  for  out  of  funds.  No  as- 
sessments." 
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Organlsatioii. 

Iron,     Steel     and    Tin    Workers, 

Amalgamated   Association   of. . 


Per  Capita 
Tax. 


5-20 


Bamariu. 

This  is  distributed  as  follows :  Expense 
fund,  $2.40;  "quarterly  tax,"  $1.60; 
journal   tax,   $1.20. 


Jewelers'   Protective  Union 1.20 

Longshoremen's  Association,  In- 
ternational              60 

Laborers*.   Building,   International 

Protective  Union 20 

Ladies   Garment   Workers'   Union        .52 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Work- 
men  of  North  America,  Amal- 
gamated          1.80     From  this  is  paid  cost  of  journal,  salaries, 

organization  expenses,  etc. 

Metal  Toli^hers,   Buffers,   Platers  ' 
and    Brass    Workers'    Interna- 
tional Union 4.20     From  this  is  paid  cost  of  journal,  etc. 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  Unit- 
ed            1.20 

Mine  Workers',  Northern  Min- 
cral.  Progressive  Union 60 

Painters,    Decorators    and    Paper 

Hangers,    Brotherhood    of 1.20     In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  tax  of  25 

cents  to  support  journal. 

Pattern    Makers*    League Cost  of  journal,  40  cents  per  year. 

Pottersr National  Brotherhood  of      i^ 

Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants, 
International  Union  of — Press- 
men's   per    capita,    $3.00 ;    As- 

_  sistants*    ^  .  ._^.  ^.^  •  j  l.*  •  ■ : 2.40 

Retail  Clerks*  fnternational  Un- 
ion— Male  members*  per  capita, 

$1.00;  female  members* 50     20  per  cent  of  per  capita  tax  is  devoted 

to  death  benefit  fund.     Journal  is  paid 
out   of   this   tax. 

Seamen's  Union  of  America,  In- 
ternational     60 

Steam  and  Hol-Water  Fifters  and 
Helpers,  National  Association 
of — Steam  fitters'  per  capita, 
$0.64 ;    helpers* 44 

Sheet  Metaf  Workers,  Interna- 
tional Association  of.  Amalga- 
mated           1.80     60   cents   goes    into    separate    fund,   to   be 

known  as  the  defense  fund. 

Spinners'  Association,  National .  .         .60 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Printers' 
Union,    National 60 

Street  Railroad  Employes,  Na- 
tional  Association   of 1.20     Meets  expenses  of  organization  and  death 

claims. 

Steam     Engineers,     International  ~~ 

Union    of : 1.20 

Tailors'   Union,  Journeymen 4.20     60  cents  of  this  goes  to  support  journal. 

Telegraphers,  Order  oI~RailroadT  ^rand    Division   Dues,"   $5.00 — $i.oo~  for 

official    journal ;    $3.00     for     protective 
fund;  $1.00  per  capita. 


Team  Drivers,  International  Un- 
ion    of. .  ._^_^ 60 

*rile  Layers  and  Helpers*  Inter- 
national  Union   2.40 


60  cents  of  this  is  reserved  for  mileage 
for  delegates  to  and  from  convention, 
which   is  held   every  year. 
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Per  Capita 
Organisation,  Tax.  Bamarka. 

Trackmen,    Brotherhood   of   Rail- 
road      "Grand    Dues" — Roadmasters     and     Fore- 
Men,    $3.00;    Laborers,    $2.00.     Journal 
is  furnished  out  of  per  capita. 
Trunk   and   Bag   Workers'   Inter- 

national  Union   i  .80     Journal   furnished  out  of  this. ^_ 

Trainmen,    Brotherhood   of    Rail- 
road           2.00     This  provides   for  maintenance   of   insur- 
ance and  executive  departments.     Jour- 
nal is  furnished  out  of  this,  and  costs 
about   65   cents  per  year. 


i'ypographical 
tional     


Union,      Interna- 


One^quarter  of  this  goes  to  burial   fund; 
3.60         one-quarter  to  defense  ftmd;   one-sixth 
to    general    fund ;    one-third   to    endow- 
ment  of   Union    Printers*    Home. 
Upholsterers'  International  Union      i.oo     Pays  running  expenses  and  salaries. 
Watchcase     Engravers'     Interna- 
tional Association — per  week. .        .50     (Sic) 
Wood,   Wire  and   Metal   Lathers' 

International    Union 48 

Wood  Workers'  Amalgamated  In- 
ternational   Union i  .80     Journal   furnished  out  of  per  capita. 

Wood    Carvers'    Association,    In- 
ternational          2.00     20  cents  goes  to  the  fire  insurance  fund ; 

60  cents  to  strike  fund;  $1.20  to  general 
fund. 


The  A.  F.  of  L.  Convention 


Prosperous  Condition. 

On  Dec.  6,  19CX),  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  assembled  at  Lxjuis- 
ville,  Ky.,  in  its  twentieth  annual  con- 
vention, the  reports  of  the  officers 
showing  the  federated  body  and  affil- 
iated unions  to  be  stronger  numeric- 
ally and  more  prosperous  financially 
than  at  any  time  since  its  organiza- 
tion of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Fourteen  additional  charters  were 
issued  to  national  and  international 
unions  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  as 
follows : 

Chain  Makers'  National  Union  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Order  of  Railway  Clerks  of  America. 

International  Association  of  Watchcase 
Engravers. 

International  Ladies  Garment  Workers* 
Union. 

Glass  Workers'  National  Union. 

International  Jewelry  Workers'  Union  of 
America. 

International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and 
Metal   Lathers. 

Building  Laborers'  International  Pro- 
tective  Union. 


United  Metal  Workers'  International 
Union. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Oil  and 
Gas  Well  Workers. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and   Paperhangers  of  America. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen. 

Upholsterers'  International  Union  of 
North  America. 

American  Wire  Weavers*  Protective  As- 
sociation. 

In  addition  to  national  and  inter- 
national unions,  charters  have  been 
issued  to  five  state  federations  of 
labor  (Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Texas  and  Virginia),  ninety-six  cen- 
tral unions,  484  local  trade  unions  and 
250  federal  labor  unions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  Oct. 
31,  1900,  there  were  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor — 

National     and     international 


unions     

State  federations  of  labor. . . 

City  central   labor  unions... 

Local  trade  unions  (having 
no  national  or  internation- 
al) and  federal  labor  un- 
ions     
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There  were  issued  during  the  year 
from  national  and  international  un- 
ions and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  (direct)  charters  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Number     of     newly     formed 

unions     3»37S 

Charters  surrendered,  or  im- 

ions  disbanded   348 

Leaving    a    net    increase    of 

local  unions  for  the  year  of  3,027 
And  a  gain  in  membefship  in 

the  past  year  of 294,329 

The  gross  receipts  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $79,675.15;  the  dis- 
bursements, $68,373.39,  leaving  a 
balance   on    hand    Nov.    i,    1900,    of 


have   the   power   to    submit   constitutional 
amendments  by  petition  to  the  referendum. 

(2)  That  the  right  of  the  people  to 
change  their  constitution  and  enact  laws, 
by  petition  and  vote,  is  a  clear,  unques- 
tionable and  vital  right. 

(3)  That  the  present  monopoly  of  the 
law-making  business  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  various  States  is  the  source  of  all 
the  forms  of  monopoly  that  oppress  labor 
and  rob  the  public. 

Therefore,  the  State  Branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  each 
State  is  hereby  instructed  to  petition  the 
Legislature  for  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion, providing  for  the  submission  to  the 
people  of  constitutional  amendments  on 
petition  of  voters. 

And  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  is  instructed  to 


SAMUEL  GOMPERS*  President,  A.  F.  of  L. 


$11,301.76  in  the  treasury,  which  with 
$1,000  in  the  secretary's  hands  make 
a  total  balance  on  hand  of  $12,301.76. 

Resoitttions, 

The  following  resolutions  were  ap- 
proved and  voice  the  decisions  of  the 
convention  upon  matter  referred  to: 

Governmental  Matters. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  believes  that: 

^j)     The  voters  of  each  State  ought  to 


ask  for  a  like  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 


Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  declare  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownership  of  street  railways  and  other 
utilities. 


As  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
stands  pledged  to  a  declaration  for  a  de- 
partment of  labor,  with  a  Secretary  or 
Commissioner,  who  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  President's  cabinet,  the  committee 
deems  it  advisable  that  at  this  time  we 
emphatically  reindorse  our  declaration  in 
favor  of  above  department 
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Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  public  employment 
agencies  or  bureaus,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  work  to  and  for  the  unemployed, 
without  the  intervention  of  private 
agencies,  which  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
still  remain  so  baneful  in  effect  upon  the 
unemployed  workers  and  upon  the  em- 
ployed also,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  our 
officials,  State,  local  and  all  affiliated 
bodies,  use  their  best  efforts  to  suppress 
the  evil  of  private  employment  agencies, 
and  to  secure  the  establishment  of  State 
bureaus  in  their  place. 


are  employed,  who  shall  receive  the  stand- 
ard rate  of  wages. 


Resolved,  That  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  instruct  its  State  Federations 
and  Central  Bodies  to  work  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  free  school  book  sys- 
tem in  the  public  schools  (where  such 
does  not  already  exist),  in  the  different 
States  and  Cities  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. 


Whereas,  The  American  Blind  People's 
Higher  Education  and  General  Improve- 
ment Association  has  prepared  a  bill  ask- 
ing Congress  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  enable  blind  stu- 
dents to  enter  colleges,  conservatories,  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  them  to  pursue  those 
vocations  in  life  in  which  blind  persons 
can  most  successfully  compete  with  those 
with  sight,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  the  more 
liberal  education  of  blind  people,  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  blind 
persons  who  would  thereby  be  enabled  to 
attain  to  positions  of  independence,  trust, 
and  influence  would  greatly  hasten  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  affording  con- 
stant and  remunerative  employment  to  all 
classes  of  blind  people ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  that  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  give  their  hearty  support  to  the  bill  to 
provide  for  a  higher  education  of  the  blind, 
and  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  its 
enactment  into  law. 


Whereas,  There  prevails  a  rule  in  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  of  the  United 
States,  whereby  machinists  employed  by 
the  navy  yards  and  arsenals  are  classified 
into  several  classes,  in  accordance  with 
which  classes  several  rates  of  wages  are 
paid  to  machinists;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
hereby  instructed  to  assist  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  de- 
partment rules,  to  the  end  that  there  shall 
be  only  one  class  under  which  machinists 


Whereas,  Recent  events  have  increased 
the  danger  threatening  the  American 
workers,  from  Mongolian  labor ;   and, 

Whereas,  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Law 
expires  in  1902 ;  and, 

Whfreas,  The  Pacific  Coast  and  Inter- 
mountain  States  are  suffering  severely 
from  Chinese  and  Japanese  cheap  coolie 
labor;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Congress  strengthen  and 
re-enact  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Law,  in- 
cluding in  its  provisions  all  Mongolian 
labor. 


Whereas,  The  increasing  use  of  tow 
barges  on  the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
has  proven  them  a  source  of  danger  to 
life  and  property,  caused  by  the  breaking 
away  of  the  tow,  while  at  sea,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  the  barges  and  their 
crews,  and  by  the  length  of  the  tows  are  a 
serious  menace  to  navigation  in  narrow 
waters;   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  in  convention  assembled,  that  we 
protest  to  the  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion against  more  than  one  cargo  carrying 
vessel  being  towed  at  one  time  unless  such 
vessels  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves at  sea  under  sail  or  steam. 

And  in  the  event  of  the  inability  of  the 
Commissioner  to  direct  a  change,  the  in- 
coming executive  officers  are  directed  to 
have  introduced  into  Congress  a  bill  carry- 
ing this  resolution  into  effect. 


Whereas,  It  is  undel-stood  that  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis,  proprietor  of  the  unfair 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  an  avowed  enemy 
of  organized  labor,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
portfolio  of  Secretary  of  War;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  in  convention  assembled  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  protests  against  the  recog- 
nition of  such  an  unfair  employer ;  and, 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  officers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  in- 
structed to  use  every  effort  at  their  com- 
mand, to  prevent  the  appointment  of  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis  as  Secretary  of  War,  or  to 
any  other  Cabinet  or  public  position. 


Labor  Matters. 

Whereas,  The  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  will,  on  May  18,  190 1, 
endeavor  to  inaugurate  the  nine-hour  work 
day  throughout  the  machinists'  trade ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  hereby 
instructed  to  advise  all  General  and  Local 
Organizers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
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Labor  to  assist  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  wherever  possible  to 
bring  about  a  more  thorough  organization 
of  the  trade,  and  to  co-operate  and  assist 
the  International  officers  of  the  above  As- 
sociation to  the  end  that  the  nine-hour 
day  may  be  successfully  inaugurated. 


Whereas,  The  clerks  employed  in  the 
postoffice  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  have  formed 
a  union,  known  as  Postoffice  Clerks'  Un- 
ion, No.  8703,  for  the  purpose  of  better- 
ing their  condition,  and  to  spread  the 
trade  tmion  principles  among  postoffice 
employes  throughout  the  country ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  stands  for  organization,  the  inaugu- 
ration of  an  eight-hour  day,  and  for  higher 
wages;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,   That   the    fact   that   the   Chi- 


Rico,  that  will  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  organize  trade  unions  and  become  allied 
to  their  respective  national  or  interna- 
tional trade  unions  of  America,  that  those 
national  or  international  unions  to  which 
this  applies  should,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  have  not  only  their  constitutions,  but 
their  literature,  cards,  etc.,  translated  and 
printed  in  the  Spanish  language. 

That  the  incoming  Executive  Council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  take  every  action  possible  to  comply 
with  the  requisition  of  Santiago  Iglesias 
as  contained  in  his  letter  to  this  con- 
vention, with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  American 
Labor  Movement,  and  is  hereby  authorized 
to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $3,000  to 
carry  these  recommendations  into  effect. 


FRANK  MORRISON,  Secretary,  A.  F.  of  L. 


cago  postoffice  clerks  are  organized  be 
given  a  special  notice  in  the  American 
Federationist,  with  the  request  that  it  be 
copied  by  the  labor  press  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  that  organizers  be  instructed 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  post- 
office  employes  in  their  districts  into  the 
ranks  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. 


The  convention,  through  its  officers, 
recommends  to  all  affiliated  unions,  whose 
trade  or  calling  is  pursued  in  Puerto  Rico, 
that  they  take  prompt  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disseminating  the  necessary  in- 
formation  among   the   workers   of   Puerto 


Whereas,  Ihere  is  a  marked  tendency 
on  the  part  of  employers  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  industry  to  combine  together 
in  associations  in  order  that  they  might 
more  effectively  meet  the  demands  of  or- 
ganized labor ;   and, 

Whereas,  The  advent  of  these  associa- 
tions of  employers  has  made  it  possible, 
where  the  trade  or  trades  interested  are 
well  organized,  to  negotiate  and  ratify  na- 
tional agreements  affecting  wages  and 
conditions  of  labor  of  a  most  beneficial 
character ;  and  has  made  it  possible  to 
apply  the  principles  of  conciliation  and 
voluntary  arbitration  in  trade  disputes, 
and  to  lessen  to  an  appreciable  degree  the 
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number  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  which,  at 
times,   disturb   our   industries;    and. 

Whereas,  There  has  been  a  most  nota- 
ble movement  toward  the  ratification  of 
national  agreements  of  this  character  with 
associations  of  employers  among  the  Metal 
Trades  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  that  such 
national  agreements  are  commendable,  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  organized 
workers,  providing  they  do  not  embody 
in  their  terms  the  forfeiture  of  the  right 
of  organized  labor  to  demand  the  com- 
pletest  form  of  recog^nition  in  the  shops 
of  the  members  of  the  association  with 
which  the  agreement  is  ratified,  nor  rele- 
gate to  the  employer  the  sole  right  to  de- 
termine the  competency  of  the  workmen 
to  receive  the  minimum  wage  agreed  upon, 
nor  otherwise  compromise  the  just  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  trade  tmionists. 


Whereas,  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  always  welcomed  into  its  ranks 
all  workingmen  and  workingwomen  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tionality, and, 

Whereas,  At  the  present  time  in  the 
city  of  Tampa,  Florida,  some  of  the  men 
who  asked  for  and  received  the  moral, 
financial,  and  physical  support  of  the  work- 
ers of  the  American  Labor  Movement  for 
the  cause  of  *'Cuba  Libre/'  are  now  at- 
tempting to  deny  the  right  to  work  to  men 
and  women  who  are  members  of  the  Cigar- 
makers'  International  Union  and  other 
local  unions  connected  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  are  attempting 
to  destroy  these  unions,  first  and  now  in 
existence  in  Tampa,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  to  the 
Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  denounce 
the  action  of  the  so-called  Resistancia  for 
their  unmanly  and  non-imionlike  acts  now 
being  perpetrated  on  the  organizations  of 
labor  in  Tampa,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  support 
to  our  unions  against  whom  the  effort  is 
being  made  to  disrupt,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Council 
be  instructed  to  use  every  means  within 
their  power  to  secure  the  right  to  work 
to  the  American  men  and  women  in  Tam- 
pa, and  their  further  right  to  organize  in 
any  union  connected  with  the  American 
Labor   Movement. 


Whereas,  The  Tobacco  Workers'  In- 
ternational Union  have  been  and  are  still 
engaged  in  a  severe  contest  with  the 
American  and  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
panies, commonly  known  as  the  "Twin 
Tqbacco  Trust";   and 


Whereas,  Said  trust  controls  a  large 
proportion  of  the  output  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry, thus  making  it  difficult  for  the 
Tobacco  Workers  to  successfully  push  a 
boycott  against  each  individual  brand 
made   by  the   trust;    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  through  its  officers  and  or- 
ganizers, give  special  aid  and  assistance 
to  the  Tobacco  Workers  in  pushing  a  boy- 
cott against  each  individual  brand,  and 
all  brands  of  tobacco  made  by  both  the 
American  and  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
panies;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  request  all  affiliated  unions 
to  assist  the  Tobacco  Workers  by  vig- 
orously pushing  a  boycott  against  all 
brands  of  tobacco  sold  in  their  localities 
made  by  the  American  and  Continental 
Tobacco  Companies. 


Whereas,  The  Keystone  Watch  Case 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  T. 
Zurbroog  Company  of  Riverside,  N.  J., 
locked  out  their  men  last  January  for  dar- 
ing to  join  the  Watch  Case  Engravers' 
International  Association  of  America,  A. 
F.  of  L.,  and 

Whereas,  Our  Association  submitted 
our  case  to  the  Executive  Council  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  placed  the  above 
concerns  on  the  unfair  list; 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  approve 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
continue  the  Keystone  and  T.  Zurbroog 
Companies  on  the  unfair  list  until  such 
time  as  they  make  due  reparation  for  their 
cruel  and  unjust  action  and  are  prepared 
to  deal  fairly  by  the  members  of  our 
craft. 


Inter-Union  Disputes, 

We,  your  Committee  on  Grievances, 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  several 
matters  which  have  been  submitted  to  our 
attention,  beg  leave  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing findings,  and,  with  your  permis- 
sion, we  desire  to  preface  these  findings 
with  some  general  remarks  and  recom- 
mendations, which  appear  to  us  both  op- 
porttme  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
great  movement  with  which  we  are  all 
identified. 

At  each  succeeding  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  we  find 
that  of  the  grievances  presented  for  ad- 
judication the  great  proportion  of  them 
involve  questions  of  jurisdiction,  which 
arise  between  bodies,  very  often  both  being 
chartered  by  this  body.  These  disputes 
become  of  a  more  aggravated  character 
when  it  is  demonstrated  to  your  com- 
mittee that  each  party  has  apparently  been 
accorded  jurisdiction  over  the  field  imme- 
diately in  dispute  by  American  Federation 
of  Labor  charter.     Particularly  is  this  the 
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case  when  the  dispute  involves  one  of 
what  we  might  term  the  composite  charters 
granted  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  And  often,  as  a  result,  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  the  undesirable 
task  of  limiting  on  the  one  hand  what  is 
popularly  regarded  as  trade  autonomy,  or, 
on  the  other,  of  disintegrating  a  composite 
organization,  which,  while  in  existence, 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  both  to  protect 
and  advance  the  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers to  a  remarkable  degree.  In  such 
cases  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
narrow  conceptions  of  strict  trade  auton- 
omy should  g^ve  way  to  the  policy  which, 
in  our  judgment,  will  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workers  immediately  involved, 
and  best  promote  the  power  of  the  general 
movement.  We  desire  further  to  say  that 
this   body   can   not,   in   our   opinion,   pre- 


cision. We  believe  this  to  be  an  unde- 
sirable proceeding  to  the  majority  of  the 
delegates,  and  that  they  will  welcome  a 
proposition  which,  while  giving  relief,  will 
conserve  the  ends  of  justice. 

As  a  further  result  of  our  experience, 
we  would  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  this 
convention  should  not  attempt  to  settle 
disputes  of  jurisdiction  against  the  will  or 
protest  of  one  of  the  parties  at  interest. 
Believing,  as  we  do,  and  subscribing  to  the 
principle  of  volvmtary  arbitration,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  this  convention  should 
only  assume  the  privileges  and  power  of  a 
court  of  arbitration  in  such  questions,  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  organizations  at 
interest.  Such  a  policy  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  avoiding  to  some  de- 
gree the  friction  which  developes  in  this 
convention,  as  a  result  of  these  opposing 


JOHN  B.  LENNON,  Tr«aaurer»  A.  F.  of  L. 


surae,  by  resolution  or  otherwise,  to  trans- 
fer bodies  of  men  from  one  organization  to 
another,  imless  with  their  consent. 

Another  point  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
your  attention  is  that,  notwithstanding 
any  finding  that  may  have  been  rendered 
by  the  Grievance  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  or  that  may  have 
been  rendered  by  the  convention  itself, 
the  dissatisfied  party  comes  year  after  year 
with  the  same  complaint,  and  it  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  to  find  the  same  grievance 
considered  by  successive  Grievance  Com- 
mittees, and  the  policy  pursued  of  con- 
tinuing to  present  such  grievances  until  a 
committee  or  convention  can  be  foimd 
which  will  render  a  more   favorable  de- 


claims, and  would  compel  the  disputants 
to  make  a  more  serious  effort  to  follow  a 
policy  of  conciliation  and  get  together  in 
conference,  with  a  view  to  settling  their 
differences.  Were  such  a  course  pursued, 
we  feci  confident  that  disputes  would  be 
more  readily  and  more  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed, and  the  interests  of  the  movement 
immeasureably    advanced. 

It  is  also  the  settled  conviction  of  your 
committee  that  were  half  the  energy  dis- 
played in  these  interunion  disputes  ap- 
plied to  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
the  disputants,  the  effect  would  be  much 
more  profitable  and  redound  to  the  greater 
credit  and  prestige  of  the  trade-union 
movement. 
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In  line  with  these  opinions,  we  beg  to 
submit  the  following  recommendations, 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  concurred 
in,  and  that  they  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Law,  with  instructions  to 
engraft  their  substance  in  the  constitution 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

First — That  hereafter,  when  granting  a 
charter  to  organizations  of  a  particular 
craft  or  calling,  jurisdiction  over  which,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  has  been  granted  by  the 
terms  of  a  charter  already  issued  to  an- 
other organization,  the  limitations  of  the 
new  jurisdiction  shall,  as  far  as  practical, 
be  defined  by  the  Executive  Council  after 
consultation  with  the  organization  having 
the  priority  claim.  And  if  such  limita- 
tions be  unsatisfactory  to  the  new  appli- 
cant, no  charter  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  shall  be  granted.  In  all 
cases,  whether  of  the  acceptance  of  limi- 
tations by  the  younger  organization  or  of 
the  relinquishment  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
other,  the  same  shall  be  secured,  specif- 
ically stated,  in  writing  from  the  proper  of- 
ficers of  the  interested  bodies,  and  pre- 
served for  the  future  guidance  of  this  con- 
vention. 

Second — When  a  dispute  has  once  been 
decided  upon  by  this  convention,  neither 
party  shall  have  the  right  to  introduce  it 
again  for  the  period  of  three  years,  unless 
it  can  convince  the  Executive  Council, 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Annual 
Convention,  that  it  has  new  evidence  of  an 
essential  character  at  its  disposal,  or  that 
conditions  have  so  changed  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  general  movement  would  be 
best  served  by  the  reopening  of  the  case. 
If  there  be  stifiicient  merit  in  these  repre- 
sentations, in  the  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  they  shall  recommend  its 
further  consideration  to  the  convention,  or 
give  it  consideration  itself  if  agreeable  to 
the   parties   interested. 

Third — That  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  shall  hereafter  refuse  to  decide 
questions  of  jurisdiction  involving  na- 
tional or  international  affiliated  bodies  un- 
less by  consent  of  the  opposing  interests 
and  with  the  understanding  that  each  is 
willing  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute. 


Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  be,  and  is 
hereby  instructed  to  correspond  with  the 
executive  officers  of  all  affiliated  national 
and  international  unions,  requesting  them 
to  submit  a  written  declaration  defining 
their  claims  of  trade  jurisdiction.  The 
information  so  received,  to  become  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  a  guide  as  to  the  issuance 
of  charters. 


as  amended)  :  "No  grievance  shall  be 
considered  by  the  convention,  that  does 
not  appear  in  the  program,  and  no  griev- 
ance shall  be  considered  by  any  conven- 
tion, that  has  been  decided  by  a  previous 
convention  (except  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Council),  nor  shall 
any  grievance  be  considered,  where  the 
parties  thereto  have  not  previously  held  a 
conference  and  attempted  to  adjust  the 
same    themselves." 

Section  ii,  of  Article  IX:  "No  charter 
shall  be  granted  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  any  national  or  interna- 
tional union  without  a  positive  and  clear 
definition  of  the  trade  jurisdiction  claimed 
by  the  applicant,  and  the  charter  shall  not 
be  granted  if  the  jurisdiction  claimed  is  a 
trespass  on  the  jurisdiction  of  existing 
affiliated  unions,  without  the  written  con- 
sent  of   such   union." 


Section   lo,  of  Article  III   (Constitution 


Idaho  Outrage. 

Whereas,  In  the  investigation  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  testimony 
unmistakably  shows  that  habeas  corpus 
was  suspended,  that  citizens  by  the  hun- 
dred were  arrested  without  warrants  and 
kept  in  prison,  many  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  without  any  hearing  and  without 
any  indictment,  and  that  they  were  finally 
discharged  from  prison,  as  they  had  been 
arrested  and  kept  there  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.  The  testimony  further  shows 
that  during  the  summer  of  1899,  with  the 
grand  jury  in  session,  unobstructed  in  its 
business,  the  court  in  session,  absolutely 
unobstructed  in  its  session  and  its  labor, 
martial  law  was  continued,  but  had  appli- 
cation only  to  what  may  be  designated  as 
industrial  difficulties,  such  as  inducing 
others  to  leave  employment,  or  inducing 
men  to  refuse  to  accept  employment,  or 
for  working  without  special  permission 
issued  by  one  Sinclair,  a  representative  of 
the  Governor  of  Idaho.  The  testimony 
further  shows  that  in  order  to  ascertain 
who  was  or  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Miners'  Union  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene, 
the  Governor  of  Idaho  caused  to  be  issued 
and  put  into  use  a  species  of  "industrial 
passport,"  which  was  only  issued  to  such 
men  as  were  satisfactory  to  the  said  Sin- 
clair, and  for  working  without  which  men 
were  sent  to  prison ;   and, 

Whereas,  A  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Hon.  John  J.  Lentz  of 
Ohio,  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
Shoshone  County,  Idaho,  but  was  never 
acted  upon.  The  permit,  or  "industrial 
passport,"  is  yet  in  vogue;  and  the  United 
States  military  is  still  in  Shoshone  County, 
Idaho,  sustaining  the  Governor  of  that 
State  in  his  unjustifiable  and  un-American 
usurpation  of  the  right  of  the  workers  to 
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seek  employment  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  the  State;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Twentieth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  that  we  condemn  the  usurpation 
there  perpetrated,  and  ask  our  fellow- 
workers  to  consider  carefully  what  our 
condition  is  to  be  when  the  military  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  any  executive,  be  used 
to  take  from  us  individual  rights  which 
have  been  the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
since  the  granting  of  the  Magna  Charta ; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  organized 
labor,  and  other  friends  of  freedom,  to 
petition  Congress  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Lentz  resolution ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks -to 
those  Congressmen  for  their  efforts  in 
bringing  out  the  facts  in  this  sad  affair. 

We  agree  with  the  President,  that  the 
contract  labor  law  has  proven  its  in- 
efficiency. It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  this  law,  that  about  500,000 
immigrants,  the  majority  of  whom  un- 
questionably come  under  some  contract  or 
arrangement  entered  into  prior  to  leaving 
their  homes,  and  we,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  the  incoming  Executive  Coun- 
cil be  authorized  to  confer  with  the  im- 
migration officers  and  the  committees  of 
Congress  having  this  subject  in  charge, 
and  seek  to  have  formulated  such  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
exigencies  which   confront   us. 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act,  your  committee  heartily  in- 
dorse the  views  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  report,  and  would  recommend 
that  the  incoming  Executive  Council  hold 
conferences  with  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration officers,  and  that  they  be  author- 
ized, too,  to  take  this  matter  under  ad- 
visement, and  urge  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary. 

On  the  subject,  "Avoid  propositions 
which  hinder  legislation,"  your  committee 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  suggestion 
of  the  president,  and  we  regret  that  or- 
ganizations have  not  always  recognized 
that,  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  legisla- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  we  concentrate 
our  forces  upon  bills  which  have,  by  the 
convention,  been  recognized  as  the  most 
important  at  the  time,  and  express  the 
hope  that  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  we 
may  learn  to  work  together,  doing  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  doing  it  well. 

^he  trusts. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  pre- 
ceding convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  1.. 
took  decided  ground  in  favor  of  trusts 
and  opposed  legislation  regulating 
them,  the  purpose  being  to  inaugurate 


the  government  ownership  of  all 
trusts.  That  the  affiliated  unions 
were  not  favorable  to  such  action  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  this  convention : 

Whereas,  Since  the  DeCroit  Convention 
of  the  American  Federation  Labor,  the 
movement  of  capital  to  concentrate  and 
co-operate  has  not  lessened,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  nearly  all  productive  industry, 
outside  of  agriculture,  is  now  controlled 
by  trusts  and  monopolies,  which  have  the 
power  largely  to  lower  wages  on  the  one 
hand,  or  raise  prices  on  the  other,  thus 
enforcing  great  hardships  upon  the  work- 
ing people ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Twentieth  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
reaffirm  its  position  upon  this  question,  by 
warning  the  unorganized  working  people 
to  organize  into  the  respective  unions  of 
their  trades  or  crafts  as  the  best  means  of 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  said  trusts 
and  monopolies,  and  we  also  renew  the 
recommendation  that  trade  workingmen 
study  the  developments  of  the  trusts  and 
monopolies. 

Political  Action. 

Several  resolutions  were  introduced 
advocating  united  political  action  of 
the  constituency  of  the  delegation, 
the  following  being  the  substitute  of 
the  committee: 

We  cheerfully  accept,  and  desire,  all  the 
assistance  and  usefulness  which  may  or 
can  be  given  ^e  trade-union  movement  by 
all  reform  forces.  The  aspirations,  hopes 
and  aims  of  the  members  of  trade  unions, 
are  very  similar  to  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  greater  body  of  socialists,  namely,  that 
the  burdens  of  toil  may  be  made  lighter, 
and  that  each  worker  shall  enjoy  the  com- 
plete benefit  of  that  which  he  or  she  pro- 
duces. That  men  and  women  shall  re- 
ceive a  greater  amount  of  liberty,  that  the 
years  to  come  may  be  made  brighter  than 
the  past  or  present,  are  truly  the  ideals  of 
us  all ;  but,  we  take  the  position,  neverthe- 
less, that,  because  of  personal,  local,  na- 
tional, or  other  reasons,  the  workers  of  our 
country  reach  different  conclusions  as  to 
the  method  of  reaching  the  desired  end, 
even,  although  there  be  little  difference 
among  us  as  to  the  desirability  of  that  end. 
We  assert,  as  forcibly  as  we  are  capable 
of  asserting,  that  the  trade-union  move- 
ment herein  represented,  is  the  true  and 
legitimate  channel  through  which  the  toil- 
ers of  our  country  should  seek  not  only 
present  amelioration,  but  future  emancipa- 
tion. We  hold  that  the  trade  unions 
throughout    our    country    and    Canada    do 
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not  now,  nor  do  we  believe  they  will  in  in  a  lengthy  committee  report  which 
the  future  declare  against  the  discussion  ^^3  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  A.  F. 
of  any  question  in  their  meetings,  either  of  ^  ,  t  1  -i  1 
an  economic  or  of  a  political  nature,  but  ^^  L.  Inasmuch  as  railway  employes 
they  are  (and,  we  think,  justly)  com-  are  particularly  interested  in  arbitra- 
mitted  against  the  introduction  or  in-  tion  legislative  bills  and  desire  to  hear 
dorsement  of  race  prejudices,  religious  ^^  ^^^  ^  p  ^f  l  opposed  them 
differences,  or  partisan  politics.  We  de-  ..-^  -n  t 
Clare  it  to  be  an  inherent  duty  of  our  sev-  tj^is  committee  report  will  be  pub- 
eral unions  to  publish  in  their  journals,  to  lished  next  issue. 

discuss  in  their  meetings  and  the  members  The  following  officers  were  elected 

thereof  to  study  in  their  homes,  all  ques-  r       .1^     ensuinir  vear  • 

tions  of  a  public  nature  which  have  ref-  ^^^  ^"^  ensuing  year. 

erence  to  their  industrial  or  political  lib-     president   Samuel  Gompers 

erty;  but,  we  as  firmly  declare  that  it  is  (Cigar makers'  Union,) 

not  withm  the  constitutional,  or  any  other,  x-^ir.       «      •■»     ^           r            t^ 

power     of     the    American    Federation    of  ^'^^^  Vice   President. ..  .James   Duncan 

Labor   to   legislate,   resolve   or   specify  to  {Granite    Cutters     Union,) 

which    political    party    members     of     our  Second  Vice  President. .  .John   Mitcheu. 

unions   shall   belong,   or   for   which   party  {United  Mine  Workers.) 

they  shall  vote.  Third  Vice  President. .  .James  O'Connell 

The   socialists   opposed   the   substi-  {Association  of  Machinists.) 

tute,  making  able  arguments  in   ad-    Fourth  Vice  President Max  Morris 

vocacy  of  united  political  action  but  (^^^«*^  ^^^*^'  Association.) 

were  defeated,  the  committee  substi-  ^'^"^  '^''?^^T't''^C''''''n^''\^'  ^''''' 

,    ,      -    .             *            -                                 ,  {Wood   Workers    Union.) 

tute  being  approved  on  an  aye  and    3.^^  ^.^^  p^^^.^^„^ ^  ^  ^^^^^ 

nay  vote  by  4,169  to  685.  (^qi^ss  Bottle  Blowers'  Association.) 

^  Treasurer John   B.   Lennon 

Other  Matters.  {Journeymen   Tailors'    Union.) 

Many  other  matters  were  treated,    Secretary      . .  Fr^nk    Morrison 

.     .   ,.  •'.^  J                             ^     ^,    .  {Typographical    Union.) 
but  limited  space  prevents  their  pre- 
sentation at  this  time.    The  compul-  The  convention  adjourned  after  a 
sory  feature  of  legislative  arbitration  nine  days*  session  to  meet  in  Decem- 
was  strongly  objected  to  and  set  forth  ber,  1901,  in  Scranton,  Pa. 


Compulsory   Arbitration 


On  December  17,  1900,  a  confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  capital  and 
labor  was  held  in  Chicago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "Civic  Federation"  of 
that  city.  The  purposes  of  the  meet- 
ing were  set  forth  in  the  following 
program : 

"Is  compulsory  arbitration  practi- 
cable or  desirable  in  this  country?" 

"If  not  desirable  in  general  indus- 
trial enterprises,  would  it  be  desirable 
in  quasi-public  service  such  as  steam 
or  street  railways,  and,  if  so,  how  can 
it  be  made  effective?" 

"Are  State  boards  of  arbitration  or 
State  interference  of  any  kind  pref- 
erable to  voluntary  arbitration?" 

"If  voluntary  arbitration  will  tend 
to  solve  the  industrial  problem  along 


the  lines  of  least  resistance,  how  can 
it  best  be  attained  in  this  country?" 

"Is  the  formation  of  a  joint  na- 
tional board  of  arbitration,  to  be  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  em- 
ployers and  employes,  whose  action 
shall  be  solely  voluntary,  advisable?" 

The  sessions  were  held  during  two 
days  at  which  many  prominent  per- 
sons delivered  addresses. 

The  following  "address  to  the  peo- 
ple" was  formulated  as  the  sense  of 
the  conference: 

"To  the  American  People,  Greeting: 
The  conference  on  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration, imder  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation,  animated  by  a 
desire  of  witnessing  some  practical  bene- 
fits to  the  people  of  our  land  growing  out 
of  these  deliberations,  desires  in  a  spirit 
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of  fairness  to  make  a  public  appeal  for 
greater  sobriety  of  judgment  on  a  subject 
of  the  first  importance.  We  believe  that 
the  present  time  is  peculiarly  fitting,  stand- 
ing, as  we  do,  on  the  border  line  of  two 
centuries,  to  make  such  an  appeal,  and 
we  believe  we  could  in  no  better  way  enjoy 
the  last  days  of  a  dying  century  than  by 
preparing  ourselves  for  the  highest  duties 
of  citizenship  in  the  new  century  upon 
which  we  are  soon  to  enter. 

"While  addressing  ourselves,  for  ap- 
parent reasons,  more  directly  to  all  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  mold  thought  and 
shape  public  opinion,  chief  among  which 
agencies  are  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  this 
appeal  is,  however,  intended  for  every 
American  citizen,  of  whatever  station  in 
life.  The  secret  of  good  citizenship  we 
believe  to  be  the  restraint  which  the  indi- 
vidual can  and  does  place  upon  many  of 
his  natural  inclinations,  while  the  secret 
of  success  in  life  is«  after  all,  dependent 
upon  the  efforts  which  the  individual 
makes  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  and 
the  individual  citizen  is  therefore  specially 
urged  to  take  personal  interest  in  the  work 
outlined  by  this  conference. 

"We  duly  recognize  that  unless  labor  is 
regularly  employed  and  has  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  its  wages  and  conditions  in 
life,  we  cannot  have  permanent  peace,  nor 
substantial  prosperity.  We  also  recognize 
that  capital  must  find  adequate  returns  for 
its  investment,  if  wages  are  to  be  fair  and 
discontent  is  to  be  averted. 

"To  the  end  that  tranquility  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  may  prevail,  this  conference 
on  conciliation  and  arbitration  would  make 
the  following  recommendations  to  the 
American  people: 

"i.  That  employers  and  wage  earners 
should  enter  into  annual  or  semi-annual 
agreements  or  contracts. 

"2.  That  all  industries  in  the  United 
States  should  establish  boards  of  concilia- 
tion within  the  several  and  varied  interests 
to  which  boards  of  conciliation  all  differ- 
ences and  disputes  arising  between  em- 
ployer and  employe,  if  not  really  adjusted 
between  the  immediate  interests  con- 
cerned, may  be  referred  for  settlement. 

"3.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  compul- 
sory arbitration — ^aside  from  all  other  ob- 
jections urged  against  it — is  not  at  this 
time  a  question  of  practical  -industrial  re- 
form, and,  whereas,  such  systems  of  arbi- 
tration as  are  now  in  vogue  do  not  seem 
to  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  dif- 
ferent interests,  and  appreciating  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject, 

"We  therefore  recommend  that  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  conference  appoint  a 
committee  to  serve  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  to  be  composed  of  six  representa- 
tives of  the  employer  class  and  six  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employe  class,  these  rep- 


resentatives to  be  selected  as  nearly  as 
may  be  consistent  from  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  some  plan  of  action  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  a  general  system 
of  conciliation  that  will  promote  industrial 
peace. 

"We  would  also  recommend  that  this 
committee  of  twelve  bt  given  power  to 
appoint  such  auxiliary  committees  from 
the  industries,  trades  and  professions  as 
may  seem  best  to  promote  the  work  of 
conciliation  and  education. 

"We  believe  that  this  conference  will 
have  in  part,  at  least,  failed  of  its  mission 
unless  it  strenuously  insists  that  the  proper 
time  to  arbitrate  is  not  after  a  strike  or 
lockout  has  been  inaugurated,  but  before 
it  has  begun.  We  fully  realize  that  all 
plans  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  will 
be  unavailing  unless  we  are  all  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice,  and  are 
willing  to  open  our  eyes  to  such  rights  as 
belong  to  every  citizen." 

Grand  Master  Sargent  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
was  present,  the  following  being  the 
text  of  his  remarks: 

Arbitration,  as  a  medium  of  settling 
questions  affecting  wages,  hours  of  service 
and  rules  governing  employment  upon 
which  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
between  the  employer  and  wage  earner, 
has  always  been  a  welcome  influence 
among  the  railway  employes  of  this  coun- 
try. Long  before  there  was  any  marked 
interest  shown  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public  in  this  important  subject,  the  rail- 
way employes,  through  the  representatives 
of  their  organizations,  were  endeavoring 
to  obtain  arbitration  as  a  means  of  prov- 
ing to  the  public  the  fairness  of  their 
position,  as  well  as  to  offer  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  differences  alleged  to  exist, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  those  strained 
relations  between  the  employer  and  the 
employe  which  are  so  manifest  when  ex- 
treme measures  are  resorted  to,  namely, 
"A  Strike." 

Arbitration  entered  into  in  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  a  contro- 
versy must  result  in  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  especially  if  the  arbi- 
trators selected  are  disinterested.  In  such 
cases  the  evidence  of  both  contestants 
will  be  duly  weighed  and  the  award  will 
be  impartial ;  and  the  party  to  the  dispute 
having  justice  on  their  side  will  have  no 
cause  for  alarm. 

To  make  arbitration  effective,  however, 
it  must  be  brought  into  action  at  the 
proper  time.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
in  the  past  where  questions  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employe  have 
been  submitted  to  arbitration,  or  where 
it  has  been  urged  by  the  general  public, 
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it  has  been  when  both  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy were  far  apart ;  in  fact,  had 
severed  all  relations  with  each  other.  I 
maintain  that  if  the  locomotive  firemen 
in  the  employ  of  a  railway  company  have 
grievances  regarding  wages  or  conditions 
of  employment,  and  through  a  committee 
of  their  own  selection  they  present  them 
to  the  managing  officer  and  no  adjustment 
can  be  reached,  and  an  appeal  is  taken  to 
the  organization  with  which  they  are  af- 
filiated, and  the  representatives  of  that 
organization  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute  and 
fail,  that  then  is  the  time  to  seek  arbi- 
tration. If  each  party  to  the  controversy 
believes  that  their  position  is  fair,  neither 
should  object  to  the  matter  being  pre- 
sented to  a  disinterested  party  or  parties 
to  determine  the  merits  of  the  case  and 
to  make  the  award.  At  this  time  both  par- 
ties are  on  good  terms.  There  has  been 
no  interference  with  the  business  of  the 
company,  neither  has  the  employe  been 
interrupted  in  his  labor.  A  difference 
exists  as  to  what  should  be  the  wage  or  the 
rule  of  employment.  Both  parties  may  be 
wide  apart  in  their  opinion,  but  there  is 
a  far  different  condition  of  things  than 
there  would  be  if  when  the  representatives 
of  the  employer  and  the  representatives  of 
the  labor  organization  of  which  the  em- 
ployes 'vtre  members  having  failed  to 
make  terms  v.  *th  the  management  of  the 
company,  &  withdrawal  from  the  service 
of  all  the  firemen  in  its  employ  is  ordered. 
In  other  words,  to  use  a  plain  term  to 
express  our  meaning,  a  strike  is  ordered. 

Put  yourself,  if  you  please,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  railway  president  or  manager, 
or  the  employer  of  a  large  number  of  wage 
earners.  A  difference  has  arisen  regard- 
ing the  wage  schedule.  Several  confer- 
ences have  been  held  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  and  of  the  men. 
In  all  of  these  meetings  an  effort  has  been 
made  by  each  side  to  sustain  its  position. 
There  may  have  been  warm  debates  and 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  but  at  no 
time  has  there  been  any  interruption  to 
the  business.  The  trains  are  all  running ; 
the  wheels  are  turning,  and  the  earning 
capacity  has  not  been  reduced.  Is  it  not 
fair  to  presume  that  the  employer  is  in  a 
much  better  frame  of  mind  to  consider  a 
meditun  of  peaceful  settlement  under  those 
conditions?  And  is  not  then  the  proper 
time  to  advocate  arbitration? 

What  has  been  the  common  practice? 
In  most  cases  where  wage  disputes  had 
arisen,  the  employer  and  employe  come 
together  to  discuss  questions  affecting  the 
pay  of  the  employes.  The  conference 
terminates  with  no  good  results,  and  the 
final  consequence  is  a  strike.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  "lockout."  When  the  employer  and 
employe   have   separated ;   when   the   earn- 


ing power  of  both  parties  has  ceased  for 
a  time ;  when  the  conditions  incident  to  a 
strike  are  most  prevalent  and  the  tension 
between  the  contesting  parties  is  most 
severe,  then  comes  the  effort  of  the  press 
and  the  pulpit,  the  statesman  and  the 
citizen,  to  bring  about  arbitration.  It  is 
then  we  find  the  employer  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  "there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate ; 
these  men  have  left  my  employ  of  their 
own  free  will  and  are  no  longer  in  my 
service ;  therefore,  there  are  no  questions 
in  dispute  to  be  adjusted."  The  struggle 
goes  on.  The  employer  endeavors  to  get 
other  men  to  enter  his  service,  and  the 
former  employes  use  every  endeavor  to 
keep  him  from  succeeding,  with  the  hope 
of  so  crippling  his  interests  that  finally 
he  will  be  compelled  to  yield  to  their  de- 
mands, and  by  a  settlement  they  can  re- 
gain their  former  positions.  Meanwhile, 
those  least  able  to  stand  the  drain  upon 
their  resources  hear  the  continual  cry 
coming  from  the  people,  "Arbitrate,"  and 
the  answer  is,  "There  is  nothing  to  arbi- 
trate." 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if 
every  influence  that  favors  arbitration  as 
a  meditun  for  the  adjustment  of  wage  con- 
troversies had  been  centered  upon  the 
employer  and  the  employe  before  they 
severed  relations  with  each  other,  and 
when  both  were  together  and  the  earning 
capacity  of  each  not  interferred  with.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  arbitration  has  not 
been  sought  at  the  right  time;  that  is  to 
say,  in  many  instances.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  there  are  employers  of  labor  who  do 
not  favor  arbitration,  and  who,  when  ap- 
proached at  any  time,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  would  refuse  it. 
Such  persons  can  only  be  changed  by  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  and  just  such  opinions  as  will 
come  from  this  gathering.  They  main- 
tain they  are  capable  of  conducting  their 
own  business,  and  that  to  submit  to  others 
matters  pertaining  to  their  relations  with 
their  employes  would  eventually  place 
them  at  the  mercy  of  their  employes,  who 
would  certainly  be  making  demands  with 
the  expectation  of  always  getting  consid- 
eration through  a  board  of  arbitration. 
This  is  a  very  weak  position  for  any  em- 
ployer of  labor  to  assume. 

Wage  workers  are  not  unreasonable 
when  property  understood.  Neither  are 
those  who  are  selected  to  sit  in  judgment 
between  the  corporations  and  their  em- 
ployes of  that  character  who  will  make 
unfair  decisions  toward  either  party.  The 
general  public  has  an  interest  in  these 
disputes  between  labor  and  capital,  espe- 
cially where  the  public  interests  are  so 
largely  involved,  as  upon  railways  and 
other  common  carriers ;  and  hence,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  public  should  be  brought  to 
bear   most   earnestly    upon   those   who   are 
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today  opposed  to  arbitration.  It  is  not 
the  wage  earner  who  opposes  it.  Arbi- 
tration is  not  discouraged  by  organized 
labor.  The  labor  press  of  the  country  is 
not  arrayed  against  it  Therefore,  let  the 
people  who  are  so  earnestly  impressed  with 
the  value  of  this  means  as  a  solution  of 
the  labor  problem  direct  their  energies 
toward  its  strongest  opponent — organized 
capital.  The  railway  organizations  have 
placed  themselves  on  record  by  supporting 
the  National  Arbitration  bill,  rtow  a  law, 
and  known  as  the  "Arbitration  Law," 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  creation  of 
"an  Act  Concerning  Carriers  Engaged 
in  Interstate  Commerce  and  Their  Em- 
ployes.** Today  175,000  railway  employes 
stand  pledged  to  arbitration,  and  in  all 
questions  affecting  their  wages  or  hours 
of  labor,  stand  ready  at  any  time,  when 
unable  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
with  their  employers,  through  the  medium 
of  committees  of  the  employes,  to  sub- 
mit any  and  all  questions  to  arbitration. 
If  the  same  spirit  is  shown  on  the  part 
of  the  railway  managers  and  operators 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  interruption 
of  interstate  commerce,  or  the  issuing  of 
injunctions  by  the  federal  courts  on  ac- 
count of  strikes. 

Insurance  jf  gainst  Strit.€S, 

As  an  owner  of  property  insures  his 
buildings  or  stock  against  damage  or 
destruction  by  fire,  certain  Austrian 
manufacturers  have  now  devised  a 
scheme  whereby  they  may  insure  their 
business  against  damage  by  a  strike. 
A  report  from  Trieste  says  that  "it  is 
the  object  of  the  association  to  indem- 
nify its  several  members  for  all  losses 
sustained  by  them  from  unjust  strikes 
which  may  break  out  in  their  respec- 


tive establishments,  whether  volun- 
tary, sympathetic  or  forced.  Each 
member  is  to  pay  a  weekly  premium 
equal  to  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  his  pay  roll.  The  indem- 
nity to  be  paid  in  case  of  a  strike  is  to 
be,  tentatively,  50  per  cent  of  the 
wages  paid  to  his  employes  for  the 
week  next  preceding  the  suspension 
of  work.  It  is  provided,  however, 
that  no  indemnity  shall  be  paid  if  a 
committee  of  confidential  agents  ap- 
pointed by  the  association  shall,  after 
a  full  investigation  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, find  the  strike  a  justifiable 
one. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
working  of  this  experiment.  When 
a  merchant  sets  fire  to  his  own  prop- 
erty it  is  usually  difficult  for  him  to 
collect  the  insurance.  If  it  be  as  dif- 
ficult for  an  employer  to  collect  strike 
insurance  when  he  has  provoked  the 
strike,  the  new  scheme  will  probably 
not  prove  popular. 

Wage  reductions,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  products  cheaper  than 
a  competitor,  could  hardly  be  classed 
as  just;  the  discharge  of  competent 
employes  because  of  their  connection 
with  an  employes'  association  is  not 
just — in  fact,  90  per  cent  of  all 
strikes  are  occasioned  by  the  injustice 
of  employers.  A  strike  insurance 
scheme  which  would  probably  be 
beneficial  to  only  10  per  cent  of  its 
supposed  beneficiaries  will  not  last 
long. 


$ 


Labor      Notes 


l> 


Among  the  marked  exceptions  of  general 
restilts,  at  recent  elections  throughout  the 
world,  are  the  elections  of  David  C.  Coats 
of  the  T)rpographical  Union  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Colorado ;  John  Martin  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  as 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Colorado ; 
A.  W.  Puttee  of  the  T)rpographical  Union 
as  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
of  Canada ;  and  Richard  Bell  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants  as 
member  of  the  British  Parliament.  John 
Bum  also  was  again  returned  by  the 
English  workingmen  to  Parliament.    What 


a  pity  that  members  of  American  trades 
unions  were  not  sufficiently  qualified  to 
occupy  positions  in  Congress! 


At  an  obscure  station  on  the  M.  K.  &  T. 
railway  on  a  country  hillside,  there  died, 
recently,  a  man  who  once  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  organized  labor.  This  man, 
Martin  Irons,  died  as  he  lived,  a  social 
reformer.  For  the  last  three  years  pre- 
ceding his  death  he  had  spent  much  of  his 
time  among  the  poorer  tenant  farmers  in 
Texas,  proselyting  for  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, of  whom   E.  V.  Debs  was  a  candi- 
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date  for  the  Presidency  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion. Martin  Irons  was  a  victim  of  the 
eratic  whims  of  working  people.  He  led 
them  through  a  successful  strike,  and  they 
crowned  him  king;  he  was  their  chief  in  a 
strike  that  was  lost,  and  they  helped  to 
crucify  him. 


Trade  unionism  has  won  a  victory  in 
the  British  courts,  by  a  decision  dissolving 
the  injunction  secured  by  the  Taff  Vale 
Railway  Company  against  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants. 
The  court  held  that  the  action  should  not 
be  maintained  against  the  union,  either  for 
''picketing"  or  for  damages  sustained 
through  the  vigilance  of  pickets.  The 
company  will  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords. — London   Press   Dispatch. 


Puerto  Rican  labor  organizations  com- 
plain, in  letters  written  to  this  country, 
of  the  attempt  of  the  military  authorities 
to  suppress  and  crush  them  out  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  claimed  that  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  nearly  all  labor  organizations  in 
Puerto  Rico  have  been  thrown  into  jail 
on  various  pretexts.  The  organized  work- 
men of  this  country  are  asked  to  appeal  to 
the  administration  at  Washington  to   ob- 


tain the  release  of  the  Puerto  Rican  labor 
officials  and  relief  from  fiu-ther  persecu- 
tion.— Typographical  Journal, 

A  press  dispatch  of  December  20,  1900, 
states  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
of  Illinois  had  rendered  an  opinion  de- 
claring the  act  of  1893  passed  to  protect 
employes  and  gtiarantee  their  right  to  be- 
long to  labor  organizations,  unconstitu- 
tional. The  opinion  is  in  the  case  of 
Charles  Gillespie  vs.  the  People  from  the 
county  court  of  Vermilion  County,  where 
Gillespie  was  fined  $25  for  violating  the 
act  by  discharging  Reuben  Gibbons,  a  car- 
penter, for  joining  the  union.  In  declar- 
ing the  act  unconstitutional,  the  court 
holds  that  it  deprives  employers  of  the 
right  to  terminate  contracts  with  em- 
ployes, a  right  g^uaranteed  by  the  organic 
law  of  the  State.  The  court  further  holds 
that  the  Legislattu-e  is  forbidden  to  de- 
prive either  employer  or  employe  of  exer- 
cising that  right,  and  that  it  has  no  author- 
ity to  pronounce  the  performance  of  an 
innocent  act  criminal,  when  the  public 
health,  safety,  comfort  or  welfare  is  not 
inter f erred  with.  The  court  reversed  and 
remanded  the  case,  with  instructions  to 
the  trial  court  to  dismiss  the  prosecution. 


Political      Economy 


The  Arid  Lands  of  the  West.* 

It  has  been  said  by  those  who  claimed 
to  be  in  possession  of  facts  and  figures, 
that  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  there  is 
land  enough  to  insure  living  for  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  people ;  as  it  is  now,  there 
are  scarcely  more  than  ten  millions  of 
people  in  that  part  of  the  United  States 
that  farm  for  a  livelihood.  One  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  the  farmer  in  the 
West,  is  the  lack  of  precipitation  at  the 
time  when  it  is  most  needed  to  mature  the 
growing  crops.  To  solve  this  question 
and  solve  it  right,  will  require  brains  and 
plenty  of  money  as  well. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  experimented 
in  western  Kansas  in  trying  to  make  it 
rain,  but  their  efforts  proved  a  failure. 
To  agitate  the  atmosphere  and  bring  rain 
was  out  of  the  question.  From  that  day 
until  the  present  time,  little,  if  anjrthing, 
has  ever  been  heard  of  the  "rainmaker." 
That  millions  of  acres  of  land  west  of 
the  great  river  would  produce  vegetation  if 
there  were  plenty  of  rainfall,  that  now  is 
barren,  is  not  doubted  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  present  existing  con- 
ditions.      In     western     Kansas     there     is 

*By  Chas.  W.  Maier,  Third  Vice  Grand  Master 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  I^ocomotlve  Firemen. 


plenty  of  rain  during  the  months  of  April, 
May  and  June,  but  as  farmers  try  to  raise 
com,  more  moisture  is  needed  in  July  and 
August  than  at  any  other  time  for  this 
kind  of  a  growing  crop.  In  many  other 
western  states  water  is  needed  to  insure 
crops  of  whatever  kind  is  put  in  the 
ground.  Orchards  and  vineyards  will  not 
thrive  in  a  dry  climate.  Water  is  needed 
to  make  trees  and  vines  grow  as  well  as 
to  bear  and  produce  good  fruit. 

To  visit  California  and  see  the  fine 
orchards  and  vineyards  laden  down  with 
good  fruits  nearly  every  year,  is  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  water  that  is  brought  to  the  farm  by 
irrigating  ditches  and  is  taken  over  the 
land  to  nourish  the  trees  and  vines,  there 
would  be  little,  if  any,  fruit  raised  in  that 
great   State. 

To  see  the  orange  groves  at  Riverside, 
California,  laden  down  with  oranges,  ipany 
of  the  trees  with  their  limbs  propped  up 
to  keep  them  from  breaking,  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  This  land  is  worth  as  much 
as  a  thousand  dollars  per  acre,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  water  brought  to  the  orange 
orchards  by  irrigating  ditches,  this  same 
land  would  not  be  worth  paying  taxes 
upon ;  but  as  it  is,  it  is  valuable,  and  a 
reg^ular  paradise  to  look  upon,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  if  there  was  anything  more 
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needed  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  make 
man's  happiness  complete.  Many  acres  of 
alfalfa  hay  grow  in  California  where  there 
is  plenty  of  water,  and  the  same  thing 
can  be  said  of  many  other  western  states 
at  the  present  day.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in 
the  West  made  so  by  irrigation,  there  is 
still  many  times  more  good  land  that  would 
produce  just  as  well  if  there  were  plenty 
of  water  to   irrigate  the  land. 

'Tis  true,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  there 
is  plenty  of  moisture  for  all  purposes,  but 
as  warm  weather  approaches,  the  snow  in 
the  mountains  disappears  and  as  there  is 
no  place  to  store  the  water,  it  soon  finds 
itself  in  the  sea;  and  when  siunmer  is  on 
in  dead  earnest,  the  snow  is  all  melted 
away;  the  streams  quit  running;  trees 
and  vegetation  suffer  on  account  of  lack 
of  moisture. 

There  is  now  a  bill  before  Congress 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  build  storage  reservoirs 
to  hold  the  flood  waters  that  would  other- 
wise  run   away. 

This  is  a  project  only  -a  Government 
can  or  shotild  undertake,  in  order  that 
such  an  undertaking  may  be  made  a  suc- 
cess. 

That  a  private  individual  or  corporation 
should  undertake  to  get  control  of  such 
an  enterprise  after  Congress  appropriates 
this  money,  should  not  be  allowed  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  Government  should  own  and  control 
all  storage  reservoirs  and  waterways  lead- 
ing to  all  ditches  that  carry  water  to  the 
consimier. 

Again,  no  one  individual  should  be  al- 
lowed to  own  one  acre  more  land  than  he 
could  himself  use. 

To  allow  land  speculators  to  get  control 
of  valuable  land  would  be  a  curse  to  the 
country.  There  are  many  persons  today 
who  would  only  be  too  glad  to  get  out 
upon  farms  and  make  a  living  if  they 
were  only  sure  of  raising  crops. 

The  lack  of  moisture  is  the  only  draw- 
back, as  a  rule,  that  prevents  the  farmer 
from  making  a  good  crop  each  year. 

Crop  failures  are  almost  unknown  in 
countries  where  they  are  watered  by 
artificial  process. 

The  crowded  conditions  of  our  cities 
demand  that  something  be  done  for  the 
people  who  are  compelled  to  work  for  a 
living.  Once  out  of  employment  it  now 
seems  a  hard  matter  to  get  a  position  any- 
where or  at  any  kind  of  work.  Railroad 
men  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  get  employ- 
ment, even  if  there  is  work  to  be  had. 
The  first  questions  that  are  asked  of  a  rail- 
road man  on  about  every  road  are,  "How 
old  are  you?"  '/What  is  your  weight?" 
"What  road  have  you  last  worked  for?" 
and  "Are  your  references  all  right?"  etc. 

—  8  — 


Now,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  locomotive  fire- 
man that  is  being  asked  these  questions, 
and  if  he  should  happen  to  be  thirty  years 
of  age,  weight  less  than  i6o  pounds,  also 
lack  a  fair  education  and  cannot  get  a 
reference  from  a  railroad  official  whom  he 
last  worked  for,  he  is  told  there  is  no  em- 
plo3rment  for  him,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  can  handle  the  pick  and  scoop 
successfully.  Any  one  of  these  questions 
asked  and  failed  to  be  answered,  will  keep 
the  fireman  from  going  to  work,  and  what 
is  true  in  case  of  the  fireman  is  true  of  all 
trainmen.  It  does  not  seem  that  ex- 
perience cuts  much  figure,  as  an  inex- 
perienced man  could  be  standing  by  and 
he  could  get  employment  as  fireman, 
though  he  never  threw  a  shovel  of  coal 
into  an  engine  in  his  life.  All  the  re- 
quirement that  he  would  need  to  have 
would  be  that  he  was  not  over  twenty-six 
years  of  age. 

Therefore,  when  railroad  men  lose  their 
usual  employment,  it  would  be  a  nice  thing 
if  they  cotild  go  out  on  a  little  piece  of 
land,  and  make  a  living  and  be  inde- 
pendent. But  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
crops  year  after  year,  there  are  not  many 
who  care  to  undertake  the  task  of  trying  to 
make  a  living  by  farming. 

While  it  will  be  impossible  to  store 
enough  water  to  supply  the  wants  of  all 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  even  if  there 
were  plenty  of  water,  some  portions  of  our 
valleys  could  not  be  irrigated  on  account 
of  the  rolling  condition  of  the  country. 

One  other  thing  can  be  done  to  assist 
nature  in  bringing  rain,  and  that  is  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  our  forests,  and 
call  upon  all  people  to  plant  trees  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  there  will  be 
little,  if  any,  trouble  in  getting  plenty  of 
rainfall. 

The  writer  well  remembers  when  the 
"rain-belt"  in  Kansas  only  extended  about 
seventy-five  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 
state  line.  Now  it  is  twice  that  distance. 
'Ihis  change  has  been  undoubtedly  brought 
about  by  the  farmers  tilling  the  soil  and 
planting  forests;  and  if  this  good  work  is 
kept  up,  the  time  will  come  when  hot 
winds  and  drouths  will  be  almost  unknown 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

That  something  must  be  done  in  these 
United  States  to  help  the  laboring  classes 
is  a  fact  worth  considering,  and  nothing 
better  can  be  accomplished  than  for  our 
Government  to  go  ahead  and  appropriate 
money  and  carry  out  the  storing  of  water 
and  encourage  the  planting  of  forests,  in 
order  that  those  who  wish  to  till  the  soil 
can  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  be  assured 
a  living  after  they  work  hard  for  the  same. 
Workingmen  cannot  get  along  very  well 
when  they  are  idle  half  of  the  time ;  and 
such  is  the  fact,  as  can  be  proven,  that 
when   business   falls   off,   workingmen   are 
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laid  off  until  such  time  as  business  in- 
creases again.  This  works  a  hardship  to 
the  man  who  is  trying  hard  to  take  care 
of   his   family. 

One  thing  more  before  we  conclude,  and 
that  is  this:  Whatever  Congress  does 
in  the  way  of  appropriating  money  to 
store  the  flood  waters  of  the  country  for 
the  use  of  irrigating  purposes,  the  project 
must  be  owned  by  the  people  and  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  or  in  other  words, 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government, 
and  the  private  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions should  keep  hands  off. 

If  the  people  do  not  own  the  new  enter- 
prise for  themselves,  look  out  for  what 
will  siu-ely  follow.  There  will  be  a  water 
meter  on  every  irrigating  ditch,  and  the 
water  rates  will  be  so  high  that  few  will 
be  able  to  buy  it. 

Let  that  which  is  given  to  us  by  Him 
who  rules  the  universe  be  free,  and  to  be 
used  by  the  people  for  their  own  good,  and 
to  their  own  advantage. 

Competition  of  Asiatic  Labor,* 

Several  factors  have  conspired  in  en- 
abling the  people  of  America  to  fix  and 
hold  a  living  above  the  bare  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  to  transmit  this  standard  to 
a  limited  number  of  offspring.  A  century 
of  free  expansion  over  fertile  land  has 
allowed  them  to  form  a  habit  of  comfort 
and  plenty,  which  it  is  now  their  business 
to  stereotype  into  a  national  custom. 
Schools,  books,  culture,  personal  ambitions 
have  multiplied  the  imperious  wants  of  the 
American  and  made  his  standard  of  liv- 
ing  high   and   varied. 

But  what  American  labor  objects  to 
is  exposure  to  competition  with  a  cheaper 
man.  The  coolie  cannot  outdo  him,  but 
he  can  underlive  him.  He  cannot  pro- 
duce more,  but  he  can  consume  less.  The 
Oriental  can  elbow  the  American  to  one 
side  in  the  common  occupations  because 
he  has  fewer  wants.  To  let  this  go  on, 
to  let  the  American  be  driven  by  coolie 
competition,  to  check  the  American  birth- 
rate in  order  that  the  Japanese  birth-rate 
shall  not  be  checked,  to  let  an  opportunity 
for  one  American  boy  be  occupied  by 
three  Orientals  so  that  the  American  will 
not  add  that  boy  to  his  family,  is  to  re- 
verse the  current  of  progress,  to  commit 
race  suicide.  Everything  we  call  progress 
has  helped  to  develop  man,  who  can  pro- 
duce much  and  consume  much ;  it  has  ab- 
horred the  cheap  man.  It  has  favored  and 
fostered  not  the  man  of  crude  palate,  of 

•  Bzcerpts  from  an  address  delivered  by  Prof. 
Roiis.  of  Stanford  University  (San  Francisco), 
on  the  Asiatic  immigration  question.  Because 
of  this  address,  so  rumor  says.  Prof  Ross  was 
forced  to  resign  by  the  faculty  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, which  shows  the  trend  of  universities 
endowed  by  capitalists. 


tough  stomach,  of  low  organization,  of  few 
wants  and  of  little  intelligence  and  energy, 
but  the  superior  man.  Starting  with  the 
Oriental  people  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia, 
civilization  has  in  three  thousand  years 
swept  around  the  globe,  insisting  on  better, 
finer  and  brainier  men  as  it  went,  and  now 
by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  it  is  face  to 
face  with  peoples  like  the  Chinese  and 
Hindus  and  the  Japanese,  who  are  nearest 
to  reproducing  the  economic  conditions, 
who  rocked  the  cradle  of  civilization. 

Shall  we  allow  the  process  of  uplifting 
the  common  man  to  be  defeated  by  this 
conformation?  Shall  we  suffer  the  work 
already  done  to  be  nullified?  Shall  we 
look  idly  upon  this  inverted  competition 
of  the  cheap  man  and  the  high-grade  man, 
and  allow  the  survival  of  the  unfittest  to 
proceed  unchecked? 

A  policy  of  restriction  on  immigration 
is  not,  under  such  circumstances,  unfair, 
or    predatory    or   blameworthy. 

This  country  keeps  up  a  tariff  barrier 
which  keeps  out  European  goods  and  com- 
pels the  American  consumer — the  laboring 
man,  often — to  pay  more  for  his  commodi- 
ties; and  this  policy  is  professedly  main- 
tained to  protect  American  labor.  Yet 
how  strange,  how  inconsistent  is  this  pro- 
fession with  our  attitude  toward  immi- 
grants. We  keep  out  the  pauper-made 
goods,  but  let  in  the  pauper.  We  keep  up 
the  price  of  American  workingmen's  labor. 
We  shield  labor  from  indirect,  muffled 
competition  of  the  coolie  by  means  of  his 
product,  but  not  from  the  fierce,  direct 
competition  of  the  coolie  in  person.  Can 
this  be  said  to  be  genuine  protection  of 
American  labor? 

Social  and  political  opportunity  has 
accustomed  parents  to  cherish  hopes  for 
their  children,  and  inspired  them  to  equip 
a  few  children  well,  rather  than  rear  a 
large  family  in   squalor. 

Whatever  the  benign  influences  to  which 
we  owe  this  tradition  of  comfort,  it  is  a 
precious  thing  and  jealously  to  be  gfuarded 
at  a  moment  when  our  free  land  is  gone, 
when  the  tide  that  has  for  a  century  been 
flowing  across  this  virgin  continent  has 
reached  the  sea  and  turned  back  upon  it- 
self, and  when  it  is  evident  that  our  op- 
portunities are  no  longer  unlimited.  Now 
that  the  "West"  is  gone,  now  that  the 
prairie  schooner  has  vanished,  now  that 
we  are  up  against  physical  barriers,  and 
our  natural  growth  must  abide  and  in- 
crease the  density  of  our  population  in 
places  already  occupied,  the  American 
standard  of  comfort  is  for  the  first  time 
put  to  the  real  test.  We  shall  soon  see  if 
our  people  will  cease  to  multiply,  when 
they  can  only  multiply  downward.  We 
shall  soon  see  if  Americans  will  refrain 
from  marrying  until  they  have  reached 
a  certain  standard,  and  will  then  have  no 
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more  children  thaa  they  can  rear  in 
decency  and  comfort 

At  this  critical  moment  when  it  is  to 
be  settled  that  America  is  to  have  what  no 
nation  has  ever  had,  namely,  a  common 
laboring  class  permanently  earning  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence,  is  our  hope  to  be 
blasted,  our  endeavors  frustrated,  and  the 
mass  of  common  men  precipitated  back 
into  the  pit  of  wolfish  struggle  from  which 
they  have  painfully  climljed,  by  the  in- 
vasion of  cheap  labor  from  the  teeming 
Orient  ? 

A  restrictive  policy,  devised  in  the  true 
interest  of  labor,  would  think-  first  of  keep- 
ing out  the  foreigner  and  then  of  keeping 
out  his  product.  It  would  be  more 
anxious  for  high  wages  than  for  the  high 
prices  of  the  things  that  American  labor 
helps  the  American  manufacturer  to  pro- 
duce. Why,  then,  do  you  not  take  the 
protectionists  at  their  word — demand 
either  restriction  of  immigration,  or  else 
the  right  to  buy  your  clothes  and  supplies 
in  the  cheapest  market? 


The  Criminal  Class.* 

Much  interest  just  now  in  criminals. 
Much  horror  aroused  by  depravity.  Many 
plans  more  or  less  appropriate  for  making 
the  air  pure.  Many  good  men,  politicians, 
women  and  bishops  who  spent  the  summer 
at  the  seaside  willing  now  to  spend  a  few 
days  wiping  "crime"  off  the  earth. 

What  is  crime?  Who  are  the  criminals? 
Who  makes  criminals?  Do  criminals 
viciously  and  voluntarily  arise  among  us, 
eager  to  lead  hunted  lives,  eager  to  be 
jailed  at  intervals,  eager  to  crawl  in  the 
dark,  dodge  policemen,  work  in  stripes 
and  die  in  shame?  Hardly.  Will  you 
kindly  and  patiently  follow  the  lives, 
quickly  sketched,  of  a  girl  and  a  boy? 
*     *     «     If     * 

Born  poor,  bom  in  hard  luck,  her  father, 
or  mother,  or  both,  victims  of  long  hours, 
poor  fare,  bad  air  and  little  leisure.  As 
a  baby,  she  struggles  against  fate  and 
manages  to  live,  while  three  or  four  little 
brothers  and  sisters  die  and  go  back  to 
kind  earth. 

She  crawls  around  the  halls  of  a  tene- 
ment, a  good  deal  in  the  way.  She  is 
hunted  here  and  chased  there.  She  is  cold 
in  winter,  ill-fed  in  summer,  never  well 
cared  for.  She  gets  a  little  so-called  edu- 
cation. Ill-dressed  and  ashamed  beside 
the  other  children,  she  is  glad  to  escape 
the  education.  No  one  at  home  can  help 
her  on.  No  one  away  from  home  cares 
about  her. 

She  grows  up  white,  sickly,  like  a  potato 
sprouting  in  a  cellar.  At  the  corner  of  a 
fine  street  she  sees  the  carriages  passing 

*  Bditoriat  in  New  York  Journal  susrrested  by 
recent  "  vice  crusade  "  In  New  York  City. 


with  other  girls  in  warm  furs,  or  in  fine, 
cool  summer  dresses.  With  a  poor  shawl 
around  her  and  with  heels  run  down,  she 
peers  in  at  the  restaurant  window,  to  see 
the  other  women  leading  lives  very  dif- 
ferent  from   hers. 

Steadily  she  has  impressed  upon  her  the 
fact,  absolutely  undeniable,  that  as  the 
world  is  organized  there  is  no  especial 
place  for  her — certainly  no  comfort  for 
her. 

She  finds  work,  perhaps.  Hours  as  long 
as  the  daylight.  Ten  minutes  late — ^half  a 
day's  fine.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  aching 
feet,  aching  back,  system  ill- fed,  not 
enough  earned  to  live  upon  honestly — and 
that  prospect  stretches  ahead  farther  than 
her  poor  eyes  can  see. 

"What's   the   charge,    officer?" 
"Disorderly  conduct,  your  honor." 
There's    the    criminal,    good    men,    poli- 
ticians, women  and  bishops,  that  you  are 
hunting  so  ardently. 

*  ♦     *     *     * 

The  boy's  story  is  the  same,  practically. 
He  plays  on  the  tenement  staircase — cuffed 
off  the  staircase.  He  plays  ball  in  the 
street — cuffed,  if  caught  by  the  policeman. 
He  swings  on  the  area  railing,  trying  to 
exercise  his  stunted  muscles — cuffed  again. 
In  burning  July,  with  shirt  and  trousers 
on,  he  goes  swimming  in  the  park  foun- 
tain— caught  and  cuffed  and  handed  over 
to  Mr.  Gerry. 

A  few  months  in  a  sort  of  semi-decent 
imprisonment,  treated  in  a  fashion  about 
equivalent  to  that  endured  by  the  sea 
turtle  turned  over  on  its  back  in  the  mar- 
ket. He  escapes  Gerryism  to  begin  the 
same  life  once  more.     He  tries  for  work. 

"What  do  you  know?" 

"I  don't  know  anything,  nobody  ever 
taught  me." 

He  cannot  even  endure  the  discipline  of 
ten  hours'  daily  shoveling — it  takes  edu- 
cation to  instill  discipline,  if  only  the  edu- 
cation of  the  early  pick  and  shovel.  He 
has  not  been  taught  anything.  He  has 
been  turned  loose  in  a  city  full  of  tempta- 
tion. He  had  no  real  start  to  begin  with, 
and  no  effort  was  ever  male  to  repair  his 
evil  beginning. 

"What's  the  charge,  officer?" 

"Attempted  burglary ;  pleads  guilty." 

"Three  years  in  prison,  since  it  is  his 
first   offense." 

In  prison  he  gets  an  education.  They 
teach  him  how  to  be  a  good  burglar  and 
not  get  caught.  Patiently  the  State  boards 
him,  and  educates  him  to  be  a  first-rate 
criminal.  There's  your  first-rate  criminal. 
Messrs.  bishops,  good  men,  politicians  and 
benevolent  women. 

*  *     *     *     * 

Dear  bishops,  noble  women,  good  men 
and  scheming  politicians,  listen  to  this 
story : 
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In  the  South  Sea  Islands  they  have  for  cflForts.      But    if     you    ever    get    tired    of 

contagious  diseases  a  horror  as  great  as  scraping  with   sea  shells,  try  vaccination, 

is   your    horror    of    crime.       A   man   or  or,  better  still,  try  to  take  such  care  of 

woman  stricken  with  a  loathsome  disease,  youth,   to  give  such   chances  and   educa- 

such  as  smallpox,  is  seized,  isolated,  and  tion  to  the  young,  as  will  save  them  from 

the  individual  sores  of  the  smallpox  pa-  the  least  profitable  of  all  careers — crime, 

tient  are  earnestly  scraped  with  sea  shells  Rich  good  men,  nice  bishops,  comforta- 

— until    the    patient    dies.      It    hurts   the  ble,    benevolent    ladies — every     man     and 

patient  a  good  deal — ^without  ever  curing,  woman     on     Blackwell's     Island,     every 

of  cotu-se — but  it  relieves  the  feelings  of  wretched  creattire  living  near  a  "red  light," 

the  outraged  good  ones  who  wield  the  sea  would  gladly  change  places  with  any  of  you. 

shells.  Scrape  away  with  your  sea  shells,  but 

You     kind-hearted     creattires,     hunting  try  also  to  give  a   few  more  and   a  few 

"crime"  in  great  cities,  are  like  the  South  better   chances   in   youth   to   those   whom 

Sea  Islanders  in  their  treatment  of  small-  you  now  hunt  as  criminals  in  their  mature 

pox.     You  ardently  wield  your  reforming  years. 

sea  shells  and  you  scrape  very  earnestly  at  God  creates  boys  and  girls,  anxious  to 

the  sore  so  well  developed.  live  decently.     Your  social  system   makes 

No   desire   here   to   decry   your   earnest  criminals  and  fills  jails. 


Ghe  Mothers  of  Men 

The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought! 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not — 

Twas   fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Nay,  not  with  cannon  or  battle  shot, 

With  a  sword  or  nobler  pen; 
Nay,  not  with  eloquent  words  or  thought 

From  mouths  of  wonderful  men! 

But  deep  in  a  walled-up  woman's  heart — 
Of  a  woman  that  would  not  yield, 

But  bravely,  silently,  bore  her  part — 
Lo,  there  is  that  battle  field! 

No  marshaling  troop,  no  bivouac  song. 

No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave; 
But  oh !  these  battles  they  last  so  long — 

From  babyhood  to  the  grave. 

Yet,  faithful  still,  as  a  bridge  of  stars, 
She  fights  in  her  walled-up  town —    * 

Fights  on  and  on  in  the  endless  wars, 
Then  silent,  unseen,  goes  down. 

Oh,  ye  with  banners  and  battle  shot, 

And  soldiers  to  shout  and  praise ! 
I  tell  you  the  kindliest  victories  fought 

Were  fought  in  these  silent  ways. 

Oh,  spotless  woman  in  a  world  of  shame, 

With  splendid  and  silent  scorn. 
Go  back  to  God  as  white  as  you  came — 

The  kingliest  warrior  born ! 

— Joaquin  Miller. 
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The  Mogojgine. 

The  Locomotive  Firemen's  Maga- 
zine bids  you  a  "Happy  New  Year" ; 
not  only  that  but  a  "happy  new  cen- 
tury." While  the  January,  1901, 
issue  is  but  the  initial  number  of  a 
new  experiment,  it  is  believed  that 
the  membership  at  large  will  be 
pleased. 

The  several  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  technical  department  during 
the  year  will  be  worth  ten  times  the 
cost  of  the  Magazine  to  the  member- 
ship. A  bound  volume  of  the  Loco- 
motive Firemen's  Magazine  for 
1901  will  be  a  text  book  within  itself, 
therefore  those  members  who  are  in- 
terested in  technical  matters  should 
preserve  each  number  for  binding. 
As  a  part  of  the  next  December  issue 
a  complete  index  will  be  published 
which  will  provide  a  means  of  readily 
referring  to  any  matter  which  has 
appeared  during  the  year. 

We  want  thousands  of  locomotive 
engineers  as  subscribers.  "Sauce 
that's  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for 
the  gander,"  and  technical  informa- 
tion that  makes  good  engineers  out 
of  firemen  will  also  make  better  engi- 
neers out  of  any  of  them.  For  the 
benefit  of  such  engineers,  extra  books 
have  been  printed  for  January.  Show 
your  January  number  to  your  engi- 
neer and  ask  him  to  subscribe.  Send 
his  name  and  his  dollar  immediately. 
We  propose  to  make  of  the  Locomo- 
tive Firemen's  Magazine  the  great- 
est locomotive  enginemen's  book  in 
the  world !  Will  you  help  us  in  this 
undertaking  by  sending  your  engi- 
neer's subscription? 

The  miscellaneous  illustrated  arti- 
cles and  stories  are  worth  the  price  of 


the  subscription  to  those  who  are  not 
interested  in  technical  matters.  The 
department  entitled  "Industrialism," 
with  its  subdivisions  of  "labor  notes," 
"political  economy,"  "labor  press," 
etc.,  is  worth  the  price  of  subscription 
to  those  interested  in  labor  matters. 
The  "Ladies'  Society"  department  will 
prove  interesting  to  our  auxiliary  or- 
ganization. 

The  "Brotherhood"  department  is 
going  to  prove  a  winner.  Personal 
invitations  were  sent  to  all  grand 
officers  to  participate  and  the  editor 
takes  especial  pride  in  publishing  the 
"New  Year's  Greeting"  from  our 
Grand  Master  as  the  first  of  our  "Con- 
tributed" articles.  Bro.  Sargent  has 
assured  the  editor  that  he  will  give 
the  Magazine  the  benefit  of  an  occa- 
sional article,  and  the  editor  is  going 
to  insist  that  these  occasions  happen 
each  month.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Vice-Grand  Masters,  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  and  members  of 
the  Grand  Boards  will  contribute  lib- 
erally during  the  year. 

In  last  issue  perhaps  the  editor  said 
too  much,  or  not  enough,  about  the 
"change  of  policy  of  the  Magazine." 
In  reply  to  letters  and  protests  he  will 
say  that  he  has  not  "deserted  his 
friends,"  nor  the  "labor  movement," 
nor  has  he  begun  to  "toady  to  railway 
officials."  He  has  just  reached  a  con^ 
elusion  that  he  should  have  reached 
years  ago,  which  is: 

First: — The  policy  of  the  Locomo- 
tive Firemen's  Magazine  in  labor 
matters  is  accepted  as  the  policy  of 
the  Brotherhood. 

Second: — The  editor  is  not  the 
proper  person  to  shape  the  policy  of 
the   Brotherhood  in  labor  matters. 
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Third: — Expressions  of  the  per- 
sonal opinions  of  the  editor  on  labor 
matters  may  not  conform  with  and, 
therefore,  may  interfere  with  the 
policy  of  protective  boards. 

Fourth: — A  department  should  be 
conducted  in  the  Magazine  wherein 
the  policy  of  the  Brotherhood  may  be 
voiced  by  those  who  have  the  author- 
ity to  shape  the  Brotherhood's  policy. 

The  Magazine  and  its  editor  be- 
f?in  the  new  year  and  the  new  cen- 
tury with  grievances  against  no  man, 
and  a  determination  to  aid  in  up- 
building the  Brotherhood  to  a  stand- 
ard which  will  make  it  possible  to 
weather  the  next  industrial  storm 
without  almost  a  disastrous  wreck  and 
loss  of  crew,  and  in  order  that  our 
pathway  may  be  not  strewn  with 
thorns  during  the  coming  two  years 
the  editor  here  reiterates  that  he  is 
not  now,  and  never  will  be  a  candi- 
date for  any  other  official  position 
within  the  gift  of  the  Brotherhood. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Perham,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers — and  a  better  Brother- 
hood man  would  be  hard  to  find — 
sends  the  following  letter  to  the 
Magazine,  which  he  received  from 
a  "loyal"  soul  down  at  Cincinnati. 
It  shows  what  the  "tallow  pots" 
missed  by  not  being  in  the  strike: 

Cin   December    12th    1900. 
Dear   Sir 
I  have  seen  in  the  Paper  the  other  that 
the  is  a  railroad  strike  in  Ft  Worth  Tex- 
if  you  are  in  need  of  any  firemann  on  the 


Uhe  telegraphers'  Strike, 

Of  course  all  have  heard  through 
the  public  press  of  the  Telegraphers' 
strike  on  the  Santa  Fe  System.  The 
editor  would  like  to  discourse  at 
length  on  the  policy  of  the  several 
railway  trades  unions  individually 
and  separately  securing  favorable 
contracts  as  best  they  can  with  their 
employers,  and  then  permitting  "the 
Devil  to  take  the  hindmost," — but, 
then,  the  editor  has  "sworn  off"  this 
Xew  Year's  Day  from  dabbling  in 
labor  or  protective  matters,  which 
might  not  fairly  represent  the  policy 
of  the  Brotherhood.  Perhaps  sooner 
or  later  it  will  be  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  which  will  be 
the  unsuccessful  organization,  the  one 
to  "get  it  in  the  neck"  while  others 
get  good  contracts;  then  the  Locomo- 
tive Firemen's  Magazine  will  have 
much  to  say  about  our  ox  being  gored 
— but,  nevertheless  the  following  little 
incident  connected  with  the  recent 
Telegraphers'  strike  makes  good  read- 
ing. 


M.  M.  DOLPHIN 
Elected  President  of  the  Order  of  RailroAd  Telegra- 
pher* at  Recent  Special  Convention. 

road  I  am  will  to  come  down  there  I  am 
in  need  of  work  very  bad  I  know  some 
thing  about  fireing  a  locomitve  I  have  with 
friend  of  on  the  road  before  and  have 
exspirement  of  it.  Please  let  know  if  in 
need    of    some. 

My   address   is 
1673    Westwood    ave 

S.  Fairmount, 

Cin  O. 
Ben  Hesselbrock. 
While  the  above  letter  would  not 
indicate  the  writer  could  fire  soft  coal 
without  making  smoke,  we  should  re- 
member that  the  company  would  have 
suspended  all  smoke  orders  during  an 
emergency  and  Mr.  Hesselbrock  (or 
Hesselbook)       would       have       been 
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handed  down  to  history  as  an  "ef- 
ficient and  loyal  employe."  Such  is 
life! 

^he  Magazine  a  Vrise  Winner, 

The  following  official  notice  of  the 
awarding  of  a  bronze  medal  to  the 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine  by 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  has  been 
received  by  this  office : 

United   States   Commission  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  of   1900. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 


20,  Avenue  Rapp,   Paris,  France, 
Oct.  25,   1900. 
Editor    Locomotive    Firemen's    Magazine, 
Peoria,  III. 

Dear  Sir: — I  hereby  notify  you  that  the 
revision  of  the  awards  granted  by  the 
International  Class  and  Group  Juries  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  is  completed 
by  the  Superior  Jury,  and  the  decisions 
now  reached  are  final  and  official. 

The  exhibit  of  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine,  in  Class  103,  Group  16,  re- 
ceived a  Bronze  Medal. 

Yours   very   respectfully, 

Howard  I.  Rogers, 
Director  of  Education  and 
Social   Economy. 
Approved : 

Ferdinand   W.    Peck, 

Commissioner    General. 


A  Grand  Charity  Ball. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the 
Chicago  lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  holding  a  grand  charity 
ball  in  the  new  Coliseum  at  Chicago 
on  the  evening  of  February  28,  1901, 
the  proceeds  to  be  donated  to  the 
Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Rail- 
way Employes,  which  is  located  at 
Highland  Park,  111.  That  it  will  be 
a  grand  affair  is  not  doubted,  for  the 
Chicago  boys  have  adopted  the  motto 
of  their  home  city,  '7  will" ;  but  this 
assurance  of  success  should  not  deter 
anyone  from  tendering  his  or  her  aid 
in  making  that  success  greater. 

The  general  committee  consists  of 
Bros.   Bradley,   chairman;   Donnelly, 


vice-chairman ;  Coding,  secretary ; 
Costello,  vice-secretary,  and  Mc- 
Carthy, treasurer.  The  committee 
of  arrangement  consists  of  Bros. 
Coding,  Griner,  Donnelly,  Kline, 
Bradley,  Morrin,  Costello,  La  Vally 
and  McManamy. 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  informa- 
tion, Bro.  Coding  writes  to  the  Maga- 
zine as  follows: 

I  write  of  the  Grand  Charity  Ball  to  be 
given  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  February  28, 
1901,  by  the  joint  lodges  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  in  Cook 
County.  The  aim  and  object  of  this  ball 
will  be  to  provide  more  means  to  assist 
our  worthy  brothers  in  distress  at  the 
"Home"  and  also  to  help  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  erection  of  a  fire-proof  building 
where  these  brothers  can  be  housed  and 
cared  for.  We  want  the  assistance  not 
only  of  the  brothers  in  Cook  County  but 
of  the  brothers  everywhere,  as  the  cause 
is  just  and  good. 

We  have  the  endorsement  of  all  the 
Grand  Lodge  officers  of  all  the  railway 
orders  and  with  their  endorsement  we  will 
enlist  the  aid  of  a  great  many  of  the 
brothers  who  belong  to  the  different  orders. 
Our  aim  is  to  help  all  the  inmates  and 
make  room  for  many  more. 

We  have  just  had  printed  10,000  tickets 
and  our  plan  is  to  send  a  few  tickets  to 
each  lodge  and  division  of  all  orders  so 
we  can  interest  them  all.  Our  own  Grand 
officers  will  be  present  and  I  hope  we  can 
prevail  on  all  the  other  Grand  officers  to 
be  with  us,  making  it  one  of  the  greatest 
gatherings  of  railroad  men,  and  their  wives 
and  sweethearts,  that  any  city  ever  saw. 
The  ball  will  take  place  in  the  new 
Coliseum  Building,  one  of  the  largest 
floors  under  roof  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  whole  world.  The  place  will 
be  well  lighted  by  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  electric  lights.  The  effect  alone 
and  the  visit  to  the  hall  will  be  worth 
the  price  of  admission. 

We  expect  to  issue  a  souvenir  program 
in  connection  with  the  ball  and  we  expect 
to  make  some  revenue  out  of  same.  We 
will  run  the  program  ourselves  and  do  all 
our  own  soliciting  for  advertisements. 

I  don't  know,  Bro.  Carter,  that  I  can 
add  anything  more  to  this  already  long 
letter,  only  to  ask  of  all  the  brothers  in 
this  broad  land  to  assist  a  most  worthy 
object.  I  am,  yours  respectfully  and 
fraternally.       Geo.  Coding,  Secy,  of  Com. 

P.  S. — Our  music  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Second  Regiment  Band  of  thirty 
pieces,  one  of  the  finest  band  organiza- 
tions in  the  country.  No  pains  will  be 
spared  to  give  everyone  a  good  time. 

G.  G. 
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This  will  be  perhaps  the  greatest  pub- 
lic entertainment  ever  conducted  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  the  cause  is  a  noble  one.     What 


net  proceeds  of  this  charity  ball  be 
sufficient  to  even  begin  the  erection  of 
a  splendid  fire-proof  building  for  the 
helpless  members  of  the  railway  or- 


a  grand  thing  it  would  be  should  the    ganizations.    Let  all  lend  a  hand  I 


Contributed 


J^eW  Year's  Greeting. 

The  new  year  brings  forward  the 
custom  of  long  standing:  new  resolu- 
tions, renewed  pledges,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  record  of  daily  events. 
In  extending  to  the  38,000  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  the  compliments  of  the 
season,  wishing  for  them  and  their 
families  a  year  of  joy,  health  and 
prosperity,  we  are  mindful  of  the 
events  of  the  year  that  has  closed. 
As  we  review  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year  now  dead,  we  find  much  to 
encourage  us  in  believing  that  the 
year  just  born  and  now  opening  into 
activity,  will  give  still  greater  evi- 
dence of  energy  and  faithful  devotion 
to  duty  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
our  greetings  are  sent. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  numerically  reached  a  point 
in  numbers  on  December  31,  1900, 
never  before  gained.  On  January  i, 
1 901,  we  are  congratulating  ourselves 
upon  a  membership  of  38,000.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  of  the  past 
year  there  was  a  constant  increase  in 
the  ranks.  At  the  lodge  entrance 
there  were  craftsmen  awaiting  ad- 
mission at  every  session.  With  zeal 
the  officers  and  members  performed 
their  duties  and,  as  the  numerical 
strength  increased,  likewise  was  the 
influence  of  the  order  manifest. 
Progress  was  made  in  the  protective 
work  of  the  organization,  and  as  the 
more  thorough  and  efficient  the  order 
became,  the  greater  were  the  benefits 
to  the  individual.  At  the  close  of 
1900,  there  is  evidence  of  several  in- 
creases in  wages,  revision  of  sched- 
ules, reinstatements  of  brothers  who 
were  dismissed  from  the  service,  and 


the  lessening  of  the  labors  of  the  fire- 
men. All  of  this  can  be  charged  to 
the  credit  side  of  the  record  sheet  for 
the  year  just  closed.  In  fact,  in  no 
one  year  has  there  been  displayed 
greater  activity  among  the  members 
than  during  1900. 

This  success  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  members  themselves,  for  with- 
out the  labors  of  the  individual  in  his 
local  lodge  there  is  no  influence  that 
would  be  effective  in  bringing  about 
these  results.  In  this  the  members 
have  had  valuable  aid.  The  Locomo- 
tive Firemen's  Magazine,  a  monthly 
messenger  to  their  homes,  firesides 
and  cabs,  has  been  a  welcome  visitor, 
bringing  tidings  of  good  cheer,  with 
valuable  suggestions  to  encourage  the 
willing  worker,  and  a  stimulant  to  the 
neglectful  or  careless.  The  frequent 
visits  of  the  brothers  who  have  been 
chosen  to  espouse  the  principles  of 
the  organization  and  proclaim  its  mis- 
sion, in  secret  as  well  as  public  meet- 
ings, and  who  have  instructed  and 
encouraged  the  members  in  their 
duties,  as  well  as  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  views  of  the  brothers  in 
union  meetings  with  sister  lodges,  has 
been  the  influence,  coupled  with  the 
willing,  confident  and  appreciative 
brothers,  that  has  resulted  in  placing 
the  order  in  its  present  position  of 
numerical  strength  and  influence. 
The  excellent  condition  of  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Brotherhood,  whereby 
prompt  payment  of  all  obligations  to 
the  members  or  their  families  was 
made  possible,  is  evidence  of  the  good 
business  tact  and  careful  financiering 
on  the  part  of  him  who  is  responsible 
for  the  faithful  care  and  distribution 
of  the  moneys  of  the  order. 
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Member  of  the  Boaid  of  Grand  Trustees  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

Member  of  Lodge  No.  499,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Beginning  the  new  year  under  such 
favorable  conditions,  we  should  ask 
ourselves  in  how  far  have  we  as  indi- 
viduals contributed  to  the  record  of 
the  year  that  has  closed.  We  have 
maintained  our  membership  by  pay- 
ment of  dues,  it  is  true.  This  was 
compulsory  if  we  desired  the  pro- 
tection of  the  order.  How  about  the 
lodge  of  which  we  are  a  member? 
Have  we  attended  meeting?  As  an 
officer,  have  we  with  promptness  dis- 
charged our  several  duties?  Have 
we  visited  the  sick,  comforted  the  dis- 
tressed, or  said  aught  but  good  of  a 
brother?  Have  we  been  active  in 
supporting  the  protective  features  of 
the  order,  by  using  our  influence  to- 
ward advancing  the  daily  wage  of  our 
brother  whose  labors  have  been  so 
much  increased?  Are  we  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  assist  a  brother  to  em- 
ployment when  possible  to  do  so? 
Do  we  use  our  influence  toward  main- 
taining close  relations  among  the 
members  of  all  organizations  of  labor  ? 
Do  we  advocate  organization  among 
laboring  men  of  all  classes,  thereby 
not  only  benefiting  ourselves  but  help- 
ing others?  Are  we  lending  our  as- 
sistance to  ever  advance  the  work 
of  the  organization?  If  we  can  sat- 
isfy our  conscience  that  we  have  done 
our  full  duty  we  can  congratulate  our- 
selves in  having  passed  a  year  of  suc- 
cessful and  meritorious  work,  and 
with  courage  begin  the  new  year,  with 
the  assurance  that  we  will  maintain 
that  same  degree  of  interest  in  the 
coming  twelve  months.  If  this  is 
done,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  will  number  forty-two  thou- 
sand members  when  1901  ends. 

My  brothers,  in  making  resolutions, 
renewing  pledges,  or  opening  a  new 
page  of  entry  on  the  ledger  for  the 
new  year,  give  some  thought  to  the 
Brotherhood.  If  your  duty  has  been 
fully  discharged  during  1900,  continue 
it  faithfully  during  1901.  If  you  can 
make  improvement  as  a  member  of 
the  craft,  do  so,  and  you  will  be  con- 
tributing your  share  toward  the  main- 
tenance   of   an   organization    that    is 


worthy  of  not  only  your  membership, 
but  of  your  assistance  and  unfaltering 
support. 

During  the  year  1901  it  should  be 
the  purpose  of  the  organization  to 
make  a  marked  advancement  along 
protective  lines.  Wages  should  and 
must  be  advanced  where  the  labors  of 
the  firemen  have  been  increased. 
There  are  many  evils  that  exist  in 
localities  which  can  only  be  overcome 
through  the  influence  of  organization. 
But  with  organization  there  must  be 
activity  displayed  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  member.  Lodge  meetings 
must  be  attended,  and  interest  shown 
by  the  individual  in  the  welfare  of  his 
fellows.  The  same  help  which  has 
been  given  before  will  be  continued. 
Renewed  activity  and  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  members  will  encourage 
the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  be 
zealous  and  they  will  cheerfully  work 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
the  members.  The  Locomotive  Fire- 
i4en's  Magazine  will  renew  its  ef- 
forts to  dispense  monthly  among  the 
membership  such  needed  instruction 
and  information  as  will  surely  en- 
courage all  who  have  the  inclination 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  op- 
portunity to  work  for  the  good  of  the 
order.  Let  1901  eclipse  all  previous 
years  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  advancement  and  improve- 
ment, and  benefit  to  the  individual 
membership. 

If  we  all  so  resolve,  and  faithfully 
fulfill,  so  will  it  be. 

F.  P.  Sargent. 

Our  Insurance  LaWs, 

The  Des  Moines  Convention  has 
gone  into  the  history  of  the  Brother- 
hood as  the  longest  session,  and  let 
us  trust,  the  best  for  the  interest  of 
the  order,  ever  held.  While  some 
things  were  not  done  that  many  would 
gladly  have  seen  done,  and  some 
things  were  done  that  many  would 
have  preferred  not  to  have  been  done, 
nevertheless,  let  us  accept  these  things 
as  they  now  exist,  and  let  us  work  for 
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the  Brotherhood^s  advancement  and 
such  reforms  as  we  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  promote  iis  welfare; 

The  action  taken  at  this  convention, 
to  have  our  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  confer  with  an  actuary  of 
insurance  to  find  the  proper  rate  per 
thousand  dollars  of  insurance  for  the 
age  at  which  the  individual  is  insured, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  our  in- 
surance laws  on  that  basis,  is  an  ex- 
cellent move.  By  adopting  this  plan, 
we  would  stand  an  excellent  chance  of 
retaining  our  young  membership  as 
they  grow  older. 

We  must,  however,  not  overlook 
one  fact;  other  orders  and  insurance 
companies  are  continually  taking  in 
men  of  all  ages  and  get  many  older 
men  who  would  pay  the  higher  rate. 
With  us,  our  new  membership  is  and 
always  will  be  young.  We  would 
then  always  have  the  lower  rate  in 
force,  with  a  steadily  increasing  age 
limit.  Now,  we  must  make  plans  to 
overcome  this  defect  if  we  wish  to 
make  certain  of  placing  our  insurance 
on  a  foundation  that  cannot  be 
shaken. 

To  do  this,  we  must  create  a  re- 
serve fund,  by  adding  so  much  to  each 
monthly  or  quarterly  assessment  and 
setting  this  aside  to  meet  excessive 
death  losses,  or  else  we  must  charge 
new  candidates  a  higher  age  rate 
than  do  other  orders. 

Our  conditions  are  different  from 
most  other  fraternal  orders  as  regards 
our  insurance.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  cut  down  on  the  total  disa- 
bility part  of  our  insurance,  by  mak- 
ing the  number  of  things  constituting 
disability  less,  and  thereby  keep  the 
cost  of  insurance  down  to  its  present 
limits.  While  at  first  view  this  may 
appear  to  be  logical,  it  will  not  be 
satisfactory  to  thousands  of  men  who 
believe  that  they  are  paying  for  more 
than  our  Constitution  now  gives  them, 
and  that  they  were  getting  a  great 
deal  more  protection  on  the  line  of 
disability,  than  they  are  now  receiv- 
ing. 

This  dissatisfaction  must  be  elim- 


inated, if  the  membership  is  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  insurance,  and  in 
consequence,  the  order.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  disability  clause  must  not  be 
too  lax,  yet  it  must  not  be  too  narrow 
either. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  a  man  is 
totally  disabled  from  manual  labor, 
through  the  loss  of  his  feet  by  ampu- 
tation, or  by  broken  hips;  he  needs 
his  money  and  feels  that  he  should 
have  it,  and  the  brothers  in  the  lodge 
of  which  he  is  a  member  feel  the 
same,  and  this  matter  should  be  given 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  members 
before  the  next  convention. 

B.  of  L.  F.  men  would  rather  have 
the  disability  laws  a  little  more  liberal, 
even  if  the  cost  be  a  little  greater 
than  at  present. 

If  disability  protection  cannot  be 
given  by  our  insurance,  then  mem- 
bers will  seek  it  elsewhere  in  accident 
companies,  even  at  an  added  cost. 

It  would  be  better  policy  for  this 
organization  to  economize  on  some 
other  lines,  than  on  the  insurance  pro- 
tection afforded  to  disabled  members. 
W.  L.  French. 

Conservatism, 

In  looking  over  the  Magazine  this 
beautiful  Sunday  afternoon,  I  notice 
under  the  head  of  Brotherhood,  that 
its  policy  is  to  be  changed. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  or- 
ganization since  1881,  and  the  Maga- 
zine has  always  been  a  welcome 
visitor  to  our  home,  and  I  recall  to 
memory  when  this  book  had  not  more 
than  fifty  pages  in  it,  and  all  the  read- 
ing there  was  in-  it  (outside  of  clip- 
pings) was  the  abuse  the  editor  gave 
to  railroad  officials  and  heads  of  cor- 
porations, which  was  poor  policy  and 
has  proved  itself  so.  But  at  that 
time,  I  thought  it  was  just  what  was 
required — to  be  something  of  a  bull- 
dog. 

I  accompanied  our  Grand  Master  to 
the  General  Superintendent's  office 
about  four  years  ago,  and  from  their 
conversation  I  saw  that  the  old  abuse 
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of  years  ago  had  been  remembered, 
and  our  Chief  Executive  was  in  what 
some  people  call  a  "hole."  I  remem- 
ber bis  explaining  to  the  General 
Superintendent  that  the  days  of  such 
slander  towards  railroad  officials  had 
passed. 

Although  I  have  been  a  member  for 
years,  I  have  been  in  active  service 
only  about  eight  years,  and  as  you 
say  there  will  be  a  radical  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  that  the  Locomo- 
tive Firemen's  Magazine  will  be- 
come a  conservative  publication,  let 
me  say  you  are  deserving  of  great 
credit  for  making  the  Magazine  what 
it  is  today.  As  to  your  "antagonizing 
the  officials,"  it  seems  some  people 
could  never  be  suited.  Let  me  say 
here,  you  have  done  your  part  well, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
retract  anything  that  you  have  said, 
or  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  position. 

My  experience  in  the  protective  de- 
partment of  our  Brotherhood  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  members  should 
depend  more  upon  themselves  and  less 
upon  our  Grand  officers  for  the  first 
step  that  should  be  taken  by  a  local 
and  joint  protective  board.  We 
should  show  to  the  officials  of  the 
railway  corporations  that  we  are 
working  for  their  interests,  by  incul- 
cating in  the  minds  of  our  men,  ideas 
of  economy  in  the  different  branches 
of  our  profession,  and  fair  dealing 
with  one  another.  This  can  be  taught 
to  our  members  in  the  lodge  room  in 
such  a  way  that  those  benefited  will 
never  dream  that  they  are  the  object 
aimed  at.  There  are  old  Brother- 
hood men  in  our  order  who  believe 
they  have  accomplished  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  them,  because  they  have 
passed  the  examination  and  have 
taken  grade  as  engineers.  Let  me  say 
that  the  man  who  has  settled  down 
with  this  thought  will  come  to  grief 
before  he  is  aware  of  it.  My  advice 
to  them  is  to  attend  lodge  meetings 
and  give  the  younger  element  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  and  by  so 
doing  they  will  benefit  themselves. 


I  find  that  in  showing  this  disposi- 
tion to  the  officials  of  a  corporation, 
the  men  you  represent  as  well  as  your- 
self, will  be  benefited  thereby.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  the  best  of  feel- 
ing exists  between  the  officials  of  our 
railroad  and  the  Brotherhood,  not- 
withstanding we  have  our  say  and 
carry  our  cases  up  to  the  General 
Manager,  we  still  retain  the  good  will 
of  our  division  superintendent.  Be- 
cause we  differ  in  opinions,  is  not  evi- 
dence that  we  should  be  enemies,  and 
so  it  should  appear  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Brotherhood.  The  pro- 
tective hoards  were  elected  to  do  what 
would  further  our  interests.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  show  to 
the  management  of  those  corporations 
that  we  are  conservative  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  are  not  so  much  so  as  to 
block  the  road  to  progress. 

The  greatest  curse  today  in  the  or- 
ganization of  man  is  jealousy,  and, 
speaking  of  unionism,  if  some  of  our 
brothers  would  put  forth  an  effort  to 
create  a  more  brotherly  feeling  among 
their  associates  and  criticise  their  own 
short-comings,  how  much  better  all 
would  be. 

As  to  the  skill  of  engineers  and 
firemen,  will  say  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  pass  such  an  examination  as 
will  require  more  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent appliances  on  a  locomotive 
than  has  been  given  them  in  the  past. 
In  my  humble  way  Of  thinking,  the 
Magazine  should  follow  the  course 
it  has  always  followed,  and  as  the 
officials  of  corporations  require  their 
employes  to  become  more  proficient  in 
the  handling  of  their  passenger,  and 
freight  trains,  let  those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  holding  a  good 
position  and  giving  satisfaction  to 
themselves  and  the  public,  as  well  as 
to  the  corporations  that  employ  them, 
take  up  a  course  of  study  in  a  corre- 
spondence school.  They  will  find 
that  their  time  will  be  well  occupied. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  my  knowledge  or  ability  is  per- 
fect, but  I  am  trying  to  make  some- 
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thing  of  myself,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  criticise  my  friends  I  will 
go  to  them  like  a  man,  explain  to  them 
where  they  are  wrong,  and  by  so 
doing,  probably  I  will  discover  some- 
thing of  my  own  short-comings ;  for 
a  light  criticism  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  of  their  wrongs,  really  means  a 
lesson  taught  to  both  parties.  Let 
"back-biting"  be  something  of  the 
past. 

Member  of  543. 

The  fiegro  Firemen.     , 

Since  coming  home  from  Des  Moines 
I  have  been  giving  some  time  and 
thought  to  the  question  of  negro  fire- 
men we  heard  so  much  about  in  the 
convention.  I  also  have  had  talks 
and  exchanged  letters  with  some  of 
our  oldest  and  best  members  who 
have  been  in  contact  with  that  class 
of  firemen,  and  as  I  have  found  their 
views  about  the  same  as  mine,  I 
thought  I  would  write  them  for  the 
Magazine  and  see  what  the  rest  of 
the  brothers  think  about  the  matter, 
as  the  views  here  expressed  are 
gained  from  experience  with  that 
kind  of  labor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Negro  be- 
longs to  the  Southland ;  it  is  his  home ; 
not  by  choice,  but  by  force  he  was 
brought  there,  and  his  right  to  a  home 
has  a  clearer  title  than  any  nationality 
located  there.  Now,  if  we  must 
recognize  him  as  a  fixture  in  the 
South,  we  must  take  him  as  we  would 
any  other  person,  and  instead  of  try- 
ing to  push  him  down  the  scale  of 
civilization,  we  should  try  to  bring 
him  up  to  our  plane,  and  this  is  not 
a  matter  that  concerns  only  the 
South,  but  every  man  who  fires  an 
engine  is  interested  for  this  reason: 
The  man  who  fires  a  locomotive  in 
Alabama,  be  he  black  or  white,  would 
be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Maine 
or  California  if  he  could  get  the  op- 
portunity, and  the  B.  of  L.  F.  knows 
that  we  sometimes  create  the  necessity 
of  such  experiments.  My,  or  rather 
our,  idea  would  be  instead  of  trying 


to  abolish  what  we  created,  or  push 
it  back,  we  should  try  to  elevate  it 
to  our  standard  of  humanity. 

Let  these  brothers  who  are  forced 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  Negro 
on  an  engine  try  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  if  he  does  a  white  man's 
work  he  is  entitled  to  the  treatment 
and  pay  of  a  white  man,  and  that  if 
he  makes  an  attempt,  the  company 
and  the  engineers  will  be  compelled 
to  respect  them.  Some  members 
would  say  I  am  thinking  of  taking 
him  into  the  B.  of  L.  F.  I  am  not, 
and  do  not  think  we  could  get  him  if 
we  tried,  but  my  experience  with  the 
Negroes  jshows  me  that  they  are  easily 
organized,  and  when  organized,  they 
will  stick  to  their  lodges  as  long  as 
the  average  member  of  any  other 
order.  They  have  organized  in  the 
trades,  here  at  Louisville,  especially 
hod-carriers,  and  have  caused  a  raise 
of  pay  on  two  occasions  that  I  know 
of.  Now,  if  we  can  get  the  Negro 
to  understand  that  if  he  is  able  to  fire 
an  engine  he  is  also  entitled  to  a  fire- 
man's pay,  it  will  bring  the  matter 
down  to  a  question  of  ability  and 
steadiness,  and  we  will  at  least  know 
that  he  is  getting  a  scale  of  pay  equal 
to  what  we  get  on  our  engines,  and  if 
we  do  not  bring  him  up  to  our  stand- 
ard, it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time 
till  we  have  to  go  to  his  level  in  the 
matter  of  pay.  Pat  Filburn. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Legislation. 

That  a  good  Brotherhood  man  is 
one  who  always  abideth  by  the  ma- 
jority has  been  a  good  line  to  follow, 
and  now  that  our  Seventh  Biennial 
Convention  has  gone  into  history, 
and  as  we  know  that  there  will  be 
much  complaint  come  from  the  ranks 
about  certain  things  and  acts  done  at 
that  convention,  I  take  this  opportune 
time  to  ask  the  critics  to  first  see  that 
their  lodge  has  secured  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings,  and  then  go  over  it  care- 
fully and  see  if  their  delegates  have 
carried  out  the  instructions  from  their 
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lodge.  In  it  they  will  find  much  in- 
formation. They  will  learn  that  the 
many  questions  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  these  columns  for  the  past 
two  years,  have  been  for  the  present, 
settled,  such  as  the  "delegate  ques- 
tion," "change  of  name,"  "increased 
insurance,"  etc. 

The  "majority  rules,"  and  I  humbly 
submit  that  I  must  admit  that  since 
the  close  of  the  convention,  the  Grand 
Master  has  more  than  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  small  compensation 
voted  him,  and  the  brothers  on  the 
great  Santa  Fe  System  have  much  to 
thank  him  for. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  my  sub- 
ject, and  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will 


get  back  in  line.  The  one  subject 
that  I  desire  to  call  up,  is  that  of 
legislation.  It  ought  to  be  evident  to 
members  of  our  order  by  this  time, 
that  this  is  our  duty,  and  we  are  just 
on  the  verge  where  new  men  and  new 
parties  are  taking  hold  of  the  laws  in 
many  States,  and  it  therefore  be- 
hooves us  to  get  to  work  at  once,  and 
I  hope  and  trust  that  every  lodge  of 
our  organization,  no  matter  how  small 
in  membership,  will  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  this  matter  and  until  we 
learn  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  and 
surest  ways  to  right  our  wrongs,  just 
so  long  will  we  be  abused. 

W.  N.  Breen. 
Emporia,  Kan. 


^       ^       Sparks-^      ^ 


Don't  fail  to  read  the  "New  Year's 
Greeting"  of  Grand  Master  Sargent — and 
remember  it  I 


I^DGE  319  has  adopted  resolutions  of 
sympathy  for  their  brother,  George  Rule, 
whose  wife  died  recently. 


Lodge  400  has  adopted  resolutions  of  re- 
spect for  their  late  brother,  Joseph  E. 
Churchill,  who  died  on  October  19,  1900. 


Lodge  194  has  adopted  resolutions  of 
respect  for  their  brother,  John  E.  Morris. 
Sympathy  is  also  extended  to  his  family. 


EvEVY  member  who  fires  a  locomotive 
is  urged  to  at  least  send  his  engineer's 
subscription  to  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine. 


If  your  address  in  the  Magazine  mail- 
ing list  is  not  correct  it  is  your  fault. 
Postal  cards  cost  one  cent  each,  and  you 
can  borrow  the  pen  and  ink. 


N.  O.  RoBOSSON  of  432  writes :  "Our 
lodge  is  growing  fast.  We  have  a  mem- 
bership of  140,  an  increase  of  fifty  within 
one  year.     We  have  ten  victims  in  sight." 


A.  T.  Keiser  of  142  writes:  "We  are 
doing  a  great  business  in  our  lodge.  We 
initiated  two  members  today  and  received 
nine  applications.  The  brothers  are  work- 
ing hard  to  build  up  our  lodge  to  150 
members.  We  have  about  100  now  and 
the  material  is  in  sight  for  the  larger  num- 
ber." 


Several  letters  intended  for  publica- 
tion are  received  each  month  from  un- 
known persons.  Please  understand  that 
when  you  fail  to  sig^  your  name  your 
letter  will  not  be  published.  We  must 
know  who  writes  each  letter. 


J.  K.  Fairley,  one  of  the  original 
"Scottish  Chiefs,"  and  as  far  as  the  mem- 
ory of  man  goes  back  a  valiant  member  of 
Lodge  8,  writes  that  his  lodge  "is  in  fine 
condition  and  doing  well,  with  Bro.  C. 
L   Turner  as  an   ideal  master." 


George  R.  Dale,  215  West  Third  Street, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  desires  a  copy  of  the 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine  for 
April,  1897.  Anyone  who  has  this  num- 
ber, and  not  desiring  to  keep  same,  will 
accommodate  Bro.  Dale  by  sending  it  to 
him. 


The  lodges  of  Chicago  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  to  aid  the  Home 
for  Aged  and  Disabled  Railway  Employes 
located  at  Highland  Park,  111.  Members 
cannot  contribute  to  a  better  cause  than  to 
purchase  at  least  a  few  tickets  for  each 
lodge. 


No  more  "thanks"  will  be  published  in 
the  Magazine,  wherein  the  courtesies  and 
thanks  are  personal  between  members.  If 
Brother  Jones  does  Bro.  Smith  a  personal 
favor,  the  latter  should  write  his  letter  of 
thanks  direct  to  Bro.  Jones,  and  not  re- 
quest its  publication  in  the  Magazine. 
Such  matter  cannot  possibly  be  of  any 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine. 
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Thos.  H.  West,  of  i8  East  Sixth 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  song,  "Stick  to  Your  Union," 
has  published  another  song  entitled,  "Don't 
Forget  the  Union  Label,"  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Women's  International  Union 
Label  League. 


The  editor  desires  every  locomotive 
engineer  in  the  country  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine  and  he  hereby  appoints  every 
fireman  in  the  country  as  a  "committee 
of  one"  to  secure  his  engineer's  subscrip- 
tion and  his  engineer's  dollar  and  send 
same  to  this  office  immediately.  We  want, 
and  will  have  60,000  names. 


The  boys  on  the  "Elkhorn"  (F.,  E.  & 
M.  V.  Ry.)  presented  W.  L.  French  of, 
Lodge  254  with  a  beautiful  Waltham  "Van- 
guard" watch,  on  December  15,  1900,  as 
a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  his  associates,  and  as  a  mark  of  ap- 
preciation for  his  ten  years'  work  on  their 
Protective  Board.  There  is  no  better 
Brotherhood  man  than  W.  L.*  French,  and 
the  boys  on  the  "Elkhorn"  know  it. 


John  A.  Martin  of  Lodge  59  has  been 
elected  State  Representative  from  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  leading  all  other  candidates.  Bro. 
Martin  Says:  "The  returns  bear  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  I  owe  the  small  lead 
which  elected  me  to  the  personal  efforts 
in  my  behalf  of  members  of  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  and  of  iny  own  lodge  in  particular." 
Unless  years  of  service  has  deprived  Bro. 
Martin  of  some  of  his  "ginger"  he  will 
certainly  make  his  mark  in  legislative  mat- 
ters. 


Those  who  attended  the  Des  Moines 
Convention  will  be  pained  to  learn  of  the 
total  destruction  of  the  base  ball  grand 
stand  and  "bleechers,"  where  delegates 
were  wont  to  sit  and  view  the  graceful 
and  coy  female  bicycle  riders  in  their  six- 
day  contest.  The  boiler  room  and  stage 
fixtures  of  -the  Auditorium  were  also 
btu-ned.  Those  delegates  who  left  their 
overcoats  at  home,  one  of  whom  was  from 
Louisville,  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  hall  was  at  last  heated. 


HoLBROOK  Lodge  178  represents  one  of 
the  most  energetic  bands  of  brothers  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  great  army  ofl 
"Knights  of  the  Scoop."  Generous- 
hearted,  always  trying  to  help ;  never  look- 
ing at  the  faults  of  others,  but  appreciating 
the  good  qualities.  There  is  always  plenty 
of  work  for  the  officers.  Hence,  there  is 
never  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  meetings. 
A  recent  meeting  brought  forth  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  brothers  to  make 
1 90 1  a  year  of  improvement  in  all  things. 


First  of  all  the  laws  and  ritual  will  be 
carefully  observed.  We  bespeak  for  this 
lodge  a  season  of  prosperity  if  conducted 
along  these  lines. 


The  imion  meeting  at  Newark,  Ohio, 
will  have  its  good  results  along  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railway  System.  There 
was  need  of  such  a  meeting.  The  em- 
ployes have,  in  a  measure,  been  drifting 
apart.  They  have  now  beg^n  to  see  the 
necessity  of  closer  relations — ^a  co-opera- 
tion ;  and  the  resolutions  passed  at  this 
meeting,  if  carried  out  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  act  by  the  employes,  will  be  of  vast 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  will  enhance  their  value  to  the 
B.  &  O.  Ry.  System.  Railway  companies 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  close  rela- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  employes,  espec- 
ially where  there  is  a  disposition  to  deal 
with  fairness  in  all  things  on  the  part  of 
both.  Where  employes  are  closely  affil- 
iated with  each  other,  helping  one  another, 
the  effect  is  just  as  evident  when  they  are 
discharging  their  duties  toward  their  em- 
ployers as  when  in  meeting  discussing  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  their  several  vocations. 
If  co-operation  could  be  better  understood 
by  both  employer  and  employes,  much 
benefit  would  come  to  all. 


It  has  been  the  custom  during  past 
years  to  lend  the  engravings  from  which 
Magazine  illustrations  are  printed,  when- 
ever a  request  is  received  from  members, 
lodges  and  other  publications.  The  result 
has  been  that  some  have  never  been  re- 
turned; some  are  refused  by  the  persons 
to  whom  the  cuts  are  sent,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  this  office  to  order  the  ex- 
press company  to  return  them  to  this  office, 
at  our  expense  for  charges  both  ways; 
some  use  the  cuts  and  return  them  by  ex- 
press at  our  expense,  and  some  injure  the 
engravings,  either  on  the  press  or  by  de- 
fective packing,  so  that  they  are  worthless. 
In  the  future  halftone  engravings  which 
have  been  used  in  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine  will  be  sold  instead  of 
loaned.  The  cuts  will  be  sent,  charges 
prepaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents  per 
square  inch,  with  a  minumum  charge  of 
$1 ;  that  is,  no  cut  will  be  sent  for  less 
than  $1,  and  if  the  cut  exceeds  10  square 
inches,  the  charge  will  be  10  cents  for 
each  square  inch.  Then  there  will  be 
no  occasion  to  return  the  cuts  as  they  be- 
come the  property  of  the  purchaser. 


Among  the  many  progressive  lodges  in 
the  Brotherhood,  there  is  none  that  shows 
more  evidence  of  advancement  than  H.  C. 
Lord  Lodge  153,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kan.  Be- 
lieving that  a  pleasant  place  for  meeting 
is  necessary  to  make  everything  tend  to 
success,   the  brothers  have  quite   recently 
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furnished  and  equipped  a  most  delightful 
hall  and  have  introduced  all  the  accessories 
that  tend  to  attract  the  eye  and  please  the 
taste  of  all  who  are  to  enjoy  its  privi- 
leges. The  walls  are  adorned  with  pictures 
and  mottoes,  illustrating  the  life  of  a  rail- 
way man,  and  the  warm  colors  of  the 
floor  covering  give  a  cheerfulness  and 
comfort  to  the  scene.  Anterooms  are 
plenty  and  all  the  requirements  for  en- 
tertainment and  social  sittings  are  at  their 
command.     The  officers  are  energetic  and 


are  led  by  a  "prince  of  fellows,"  Bro. 
Humphrey.  There  is  no  lack  of  interest 
in  the  meetings,  as  the  brothers  are  all 
striving  to  improve  the  lodge  in  all  things. 
A  willing  helpmate  is  found  in  the  sisters 
of  Lodge  127  of  the  Ladies'  Society,  which 
is  composed  of  earnest  workers  and  de- 
lightful entertainers.  With  such  a  beauti- 
ful hall  in  which  to  hold  meetings  and  a 
genial  company  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
we  are  confident  that  at  all  times  we  will 
receive  good  tidings  from  Fort  Scott. 


In      the       Field       <^ 


First  Vice  Grand  Master. 

My  last  letter  I  closed  just  before 
departing  for  Newark,  Ohio,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  November.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  initiation  of  a  large 
class  of  candidates,  consequently  the 
entire  day  was  consumed  in  lodge 
work.  The  attendance  at  the  meeting 
of  Lodge  175  was  very  large,  and 
enthusiasm  was  in  abundance  and 
overflowing.  The  evening  was  spent 
in  recreation.  A  magnificent  spread 
or  banquet  was  served  beginning  at 
6:30  and  lasting  until  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  which  was  followed  by  a 
public  meeting  and  dancing.  The 
public  meeting  was  addressed  by  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  of  Newark,  Bro.  J. 
F.  McNamee  of  the  Grand  Executive 
Board,  Bro.  H.  N.  Lamb,  General 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Protective 
Board  of  the  B.  &  O.  System,  and 
Bro.  John  O.  Stitt,  Master  of  Lodge 
no.  The  day's  work  was  pronounced 
a  grand  success  in  every  respect,  and 
the  kindness  and  courtesies  extended 
by  the  members  of  Lodge  175  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  their 
guests  on  such  a  pleasant  occasion. 

A  stop  was  made  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  a  meeting  was  held  with ' 
a  sprinkling  of  the  members  of  our 
lodges  located  in  that  city.  The  work 
of  the  Brotherhood  is  going  on  at 
Columbus  as  steadily  and  as  success- 
fully as  could  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  very 

—  9- 


busy  and  the  men  are  worked  very 
hard.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  hold 
meetings  as  regularly  and  have  as 
large  attendance  as  is  desired. 
Nevertheless,  the  organization  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition  at  Columbus. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  hold  a 
meeting  with  the  members  at  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  on  account  of  the  rush  of 
business  on  the  road,  but  I  was 
promised  that  if  later  on  when  the 
conditions  would  permit,  I  would  re- 
turn, they  would  assure  me  a  rousing 
meeting  and  plenty  of  material  to 
practice  on. 

From  Springfield,  Ohio,  I  went  to 
South  Englewood,  111.,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  meeting  with  Belt  Line 
Lodge  331.  I  found  the  members 
there  very  much  in  earnest,  and  all 
desirous  of  doing  anything  and  every- 
thing that  lay  in  their  power  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  that  lodge  and 
of  the  organization  on  that  system. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind, 
from  the  determination  shown  and 
the  number  of  members  in  attendance 
at  that  meeting,  that  old  331  will 
again  assume  its  position  in  the  front 
among  the  leading  lodges  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  a  disa- 
bility claim,  I  was  obliged  to  visit 
Kew,  Va.,  a  small  town  twenty-eight 
miles  south  of  Lynchburg,  a  place 
without  telegraph  or  telephone,  and 
visited  by  only  one  train  in  every 
twenty-four  hours.     I  found  no  com- 
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mittee  there  on  my  arrival  to  receive 
me,  and  I  became  alive  to  the  fact 
before  leaving  Kew  after  completing 
my  work,  that  there  are  no  labor  or- 
ganizations in  that  section  of  the 
country.  I  was  informed  that  white 
labor  receives  the  magnificent  sum  of 
forty  cents  per  day,  the  hours  of  toil 
being  from  daylight  till  dark.  Even 
with  such  conditions  existing,  the  em- 
ployers of  labor  feel  that  they  are  pay- 
ing an  exorbitant  amount  for  services 
rendered.  If  such  conditions  will  ob- 
tain in  the  state  of  Virginia,  there  cer- 
tainly exist  conditions  of  a  similar 
nature  in  every  other  section  of  the 
country  where  labor  is  unorganized. 
The  present  conditions  of  slavery  will 
continue  to  exist  at  Kew  and  that  im- 
mediate locality  until  organized  labor 
does  something  for  them,  or  they, 
through  their  own  efforts,  succeed  in 
organizing  themselves  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  with  which 
they  are  forced  to  contend. 

While  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  I  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  securing  in- 
formation concerning  a  disability 
claim.  I  feel  under  obligations  to 
Bro.  Grayson,  master  of  Lodge  182, 
for  the  valuable  assistance  he  ren- 
dered me.  The  men  were  very  busy 
on  the  road  and  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  hold  a  meeting  with  them.  We 
were  disappointed  at  not  meeting  our 
old  friend,  Bro.  C.  M.  Kidd,  who  had 
on  that  day  resumed  his  former 
duties  as  an  engineer  and  had  again 
put  on  the  harness  for  active  service. 
While  speaking  of  the  conditions  that 
exist  at  Kew,  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is 
far  different  at  Roanoke.  From  what 
I  could  learn,  there  is  no  city  today  on 
the  North  American  Continent  where 
greater  interest  is  taken  by  men  em- 
ployed in  every  industrial  pursuit,  or 
where  labor  is  better  organized  than 
it  is  at  Roanoke,  Va. 

On  my  return  from  the  East  I 
visited  Lodges  14  and  447  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind,  I  found  both  these  lodges 
in  excellent  condition  and  the  mem- 
bers leaving  nothing  undone  to  in- 
crease the  membership  of  their   re- 


spective lodges.  The  boys  were  much 
delighted  and  highly  pleased  over  the 
outcome  of  their  recent  election,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Bro.  J.  H. 
Clarke  of  Lodge  447  was  successful 
in  his  candidacy  for  the  Legislature 
of  that  State.  Bro.  Clarke  will  be 
remembered  by  the  delegates  to  the 
last  convention  as  the  representative 
of  Lodge  447  on  that  occasion.  Bro. 
Clarke  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Indiana,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  outlook  is  very 
favorable  to  his  selection  as  Speaker 
of  the  House.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  record  as  a  legislator 
will  be  such  as  will  meet  the  approval 
and  endorsement  of  every  member  of 
the  organization,  and  every  friend  of 
and  every  person  who  believes  in  or- 
ganized labor. 

On  the  15th  of  the  present  month, 
I  wired  Chattanooga  that  I  would  be 
there.  On  arriving,  I  was  informed 
that  business  being  so  brisk  and  the 
men  so  badly  scattered,  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  a  quorum.  I  was 
taken  in  charge  by  Bro.  Pennebaker, 
and  when  Tom  got  through  it  did  not 
require  much  coaxing  to  induce  me  to 
lie  down.  Bro.  Pennebaker  is  already 
at  work  preparing  for  the  convention 
of  1902.  The  people  of  Chattanooga, 
the  business  men  in  particular,  are 
giving  him  their  full  and  hearty  sup- 
port. Unless  indications  are  deceiv- 
ing, Lodge  289  will  give  to  the  visitors 
at  the  Chattanooga  Convention,  a  re- 
ception that  will  be  second  to  none 
that  have  ever  been  extended  to  them. 

On  the  1 6th  of  the  month  I  visited 
Macon,  Ga.  I  found  the  lodge  there 
in  good  condition,  and  the  warm  hos- 
pitality and  friendship  for  which  the 
members  of  246  are  noted  in  as  great 
abundance  and  as  genuine  as  in  the 
days  of  yore.  So  long  as  men  of  the 
caliber  of  Bros.  Smith,  Almy  and 
Flynn  are  in  the  harness,  the  affairs 
of  the  Brotherhood  are  in  the  hands 
of  safe  and  reliable  men. 

On  December  17th  a  very  pleasant 
day  was  spent  with  the  members  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.     One  of  the  largest  and 
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most  interesting  meetings  that  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  attend  for  some 
time  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
Kennesaw  Lodge  247.  While  the 
lodge  is  not  making  any  great  display 
nor  loud  talk,  splendid  and  effective 
work  is  going  on  in  the  locality  of 
Atlanta,  and  the  members  of  247  say 
the  outlook  is  encouraging  and  very 
promising. 

At  New  Orleans,  Algiers  and  Mc- 
Donoghville  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  with  the  members  of  those 
places,  but  the  same  complaint  pre- 
vails: rushed  to  death,  overworked 
on  account  of  heavy  business  on  the 
road. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for 
a  meeting  with  the  lodges  located  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  the  violent 
weather  which  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  be  out,  caused  the  attend- 
ance to  be  very  small.  Reports  and 
information  received  indicate  that  the 
Brotherhood  at  that  point  is  in  a 
flourishing   and   healthy   condition. 

At  Paducah,  Ky.,  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  members  of  Lodges  165  and  238 
was  held,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
after  midnight.  Both  these  lodges 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  men  is  almost  com- 
plete in  that  locality. 

What  impressed  me  more  than  any- 
thing I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
during  my  travels,  was  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  organization  in 
the  South.  The  members  everywhere 
showed  a  disposition  to  do  all  that 
could  possibly  be  done  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Brotherhood.  I 
heard  very  few  complaints  and  to  me 
it  appeared  that  the  men  in  a  measure 
are  better  satisfied  and  contented  than 
I  have  ^ver  known  them  to  be  on  any 
previous  visit. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  am  leaving  here  for 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  from  there  will 
go  home,  where  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  spending  Christmas  with 
my  family.  I  extend  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  my  warmest 
and  best  wishes  for  their  future  suc- 
cess and  prosperity;  and  I  earnestly 


hope  and  trust  that  they  and  our  or- 
ganization in  which  we  are  all  deeply 
concerned,  will  improve  in  the  coming 
year  and  be  more  prosperous  than 
during  any  previous  year. 

John  J.  Hannahan. 
Paducah,  Ky. 

Second  Vice  Grand  Master. 

Since  my  last  letter  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  a  smoker  and 
entertainment  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Adopted  Daughter  Lodge  3. 
At  this  smoker  there  were  250  rail- 
road men  present,  representing  all  the 
organizations  located  in  Jersey  City. 
Some  of  the  most  popular  railroad 
officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie 
lines  were  present.  In  the  evening 
an  entertainment  was  given  at  which 
there  were  present  more  than  500 
railroad  men  and  their  families  and 
friends.  At  the  close,  ice  cream  and 
cake  were  served.  Bros.  Bradbury, 
Hutton  and  Rue  were  declared  to  be 
the  champions  at  eating  ice  cream. 
Bro.  Thomas  Keale  and  his  committee 
did  themselves  credit  in  selecting  such 
able  talent  to  entertain  their  friends. 

While  in  Jersey  City,  in  company 
with  Bro.  H.  S.  Peters,  I  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  home  of  Bro.  and 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Mahoney,  and  you  ought 
to  have  seen  Bro.  Peters  eat.  Bro. 
Bradbury  says  they  cannot  cook  Bos- 
ton baked  beans  in  Dover,  and  he 
wants  Bro.  Peters  to  answer  why. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  where  we  held  a  very  successful 
meeting  with  the  members  of  Lodge 
174.  The  entire  day  up  to  11:40  P. 
M.  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Brotherhood.  Through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Bro.  Redman,  he  has  turned 
in  forty-three  candidates  who  have 
already  been  initiated,  and  he  says 
there  are  more  to  follow.  On  No- 
vember nth,  174  initiated  thirteen 
new  members.  It  is  remarkable  and 
the  members  of  174  should  feel  proud 
of  the  record  their  lodge  has  made. 
When  one  stops  to  think  that  in  1894 
this  lodge  had  only  forty-eight  mem- 
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bers  and  now  has  312,  making  a  gain 
of  264  members  since  the  convention 
of  1894,  it  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
record.  While  in  Harrisburg  I  met 
Bros.  Jacobs  and  Patrick  of  the  B.  of 
R.  T.,  who  each  have  warm  spots  in 
their  hearts  for  the  fireboys.  Bro.  H. 
M.  Grove  of  174  has  collected  and 
turned  in  $1,800  for  the  members  of 
Gulf  City  Lodge  115  at  Galveston, 
Texas.  Among  the  earnest  workers 
in  Lodge  174  may  be  mentioned  Bros. 
H.  Motter,  J.  Felix,  John  Spotts,  W. 
C.  Miller  and  Geo.  Keiser.  The 
brothers  say  they  will  have  the  largest 
lodge  in  the  Brotherhood  by  the  next 
convention. 

At  Columbia,  Pa.,  I  found  the  mem- 
bers of  Lodge  252  up  and  doing  their 
full  duty,  and  I  can  say  that  252  is 
made  up  of  men  who  never  say  fail, 
and  as  long  as  such  members  as  Bros. 
Webster,  Hall,  O'Donnell  and  Denni- 
son  are  at  the  helm,  Columbia  Lodge 
will  never  go  astray. 

At  Washington,  D.  C.>  I  found 
Lodge  7  flashing  along  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  Potomac.  With  the  few 
opportunities  that  the  members  of  7 
have  had,  they  have  done  nobly. 
Bros.  Phillips,  Cahoon,  Mezel,  Bock 
and  Reed  are  just  the  kind  of  officers 
all  lodges  should  have.  While  in 
Washington  I  met  Bro.  R.  E.  Adkins 
of  7,  and  he  gave  me  a  mile-a-minute 
ride  on  his  handsome  engine.  No. 
30.  Bro.  E.  Collins  ably  represented 
Lodge  231  at  the  meeting  of  7.  War 
Horse  J.  E.  Flynn  still  keeps  his 
weather  eye  on  the  interests  of  the 
firemen.  Bro.,  E.  Criste  of  7  is  work- 
ing hard  to  get  up  an  entertainment. 
Give  him  a  hand,  brothers. 

On  November  17th  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  initiating  seven  new  mem- 
bers in  United  Lodge  60,  and  the  way 
that  Bros.  Rhynd,  Metzger  and  Mohr 
enjoyed  the  initiation  would  wake  up 
Rip  Van  Winkle  from  his  long  sleep. 
Indeed,  Lodge  60  is  coming  to  the 
front^  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  she 
will  stand  as  she  once  stood,  the 
beacon  light  of  the  Brotherhood. 
Great  credit   is  due  to  Bros.   Mohr, 


Met/ger  and  Rhynd  for  holding  onto 
their  charter  when  they  only  had 
seven  members.  Now  that  they  have 
a  number  of  new  members,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  young  men  will  take  interest 
in  the  work  and  allow  the  old  worthies 
to  rest.  I  also  attended  a  meeting 
with  the  Joint  Protective  Board  of 
the  Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pitts- 
burg. There  were  thirty-two  lodges 
represented  with  a  membership  of 
1,958.  The  members  of  the  board 
deserve  to  be  complimented  on  the 
splendid  showing  they  have  made 
during  the  last  year. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Conemaugh, 
Pa.,  where  I  found  the  members  of 
Flooded  Valley  Lodge  381  flooded 
with  business,  having  two  or  three 
candidates  every  meeting.  Bros. 
Knavel,  Sturtz  and  Coy  say  they  have 
99  per  cent  of  the  firemen  on  their 
division  as  members  of  their  lodge, 
and  they  expect  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment in  the  near  future,  at  which  they 
propose  to  show  the  people  of  Cone- 
maugh what  the  Brotherhood  has 
done  for  its  members. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Derry  Station, 
Pa.,  where  the  Mossbackers  of  Chest- 
nut Ridge  hold  forth.  We  held  two 
meetings  there  and  had  five  candi- 
dates to  ride  the  goat,  and  the  way 
the  members  of  this  lodge  initiate 
would  make  a  man  "leave  his  happy 
home"  to  join  the  Brotherhood.  Bro. 
James  Mowry  with  his  corps  of  of- 
ficers does  not  leave  anything  un- 
done when  it  is  to  advance  his  lodge. 
Bro.  J.  C.  Dudley  stole  a  march  on 
the  brothers  of  310  by  taking  to  him- 
self a  wife,  one  of  Derry's  fair  belles, 
and  the  members  of  the  lodge  say  they 
will  throw  the  rice  when  they  return 
from  their  honeymoon  trip. 

Bro.  Arthur  Yates  of  Queen  City 
Lodge  262  says  he  shovels  ten  tons 
of  coal  in  422  miles,  and  he  would 
like  to  know  if  any  of  the  members 
can  beat  that  with  an  eleven-car 
train.  Bro.  C.  L  Coxey  of  Altoona 
Lodge  287  says  he  can  beat  that 
record,  as  he  shovels  thirty-eight  hun- 
dred  pounds  of  coal   in   thirty-eight 
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minutes  going  twenty-six  miles.  Bro. 
Coxey  is  employed  on  the  Pittsburg 
division  of  the  P.  R.  R. 

The  delegates  at  the  last  conven- 
tion will  remember  Bro.  James  R 
Kane,  who  so  ably  represented  Buf- 
falo Lodge  12.  On  his  return  home 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Traveling  Fireman  of  the  New  York 
Central.  Bro.  Kane's  territory  ex- 
tends over  653  miles,  and  we  wish  for 
him  unboimded  success  in  his  new 
work.  In  the  promotion  of  Bro. 
Kane  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  New 
York  Central's  officials  appreciate  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 

The  following  verses  I  dedicate  to 
Bro.  and  Mrs.  F.  V.  Miner  of  Lodge 
241,  in  memory  of  their  little  child 
who  departed  this  life  for  a  home  in 
Heaven. 

Go  to  thy  rest,  fair  child, 

Go  to  thy  dreamless  bed; 
Gentle  and  meek  and  mild, 

With  blessings  on  thy  head. 
Fresh  roses  in  thy  hand, 

Buds  on  thy  pillow  laid, 
Hasten  from  this  blighting  land 

Where  flowers  so  quickly  fade. 

C.  A.  Wilson. 

<^ 

Third  Vice  Grand  Master. 

Now  that  the  first  of  the  year  is  at 
hand,  let  us  resolve  that  we  will  work 
harder  than  evei*  before  to  make  the 
Brotherhood  better  in  every  way. 

While  the  order  has  been  doing 
splendid  work,  there  is  always  room 
for  improvement  in  our  lodges,  and 
each  member  should  put  forth  every 
effort  to  make  his  lodge  the  best  one 
in  the  Brotherhood. 

During  the  month  of  October  I  held 
two  splendid  meetings  with  Elkhorn 
Lodge  28  at  North  Platte,  Nebraska. 
This  is  a  splendid  lodge,  and  has 
within  her  ranks  many  who  do  all 
they  can  to  make  their  lodge  a  suc- 
cess. To  hear  Bro.  Pat  Sullivan  talk 
of  early  conventions  of  the  order  is 
quite  interesting.  Bro.  Pat  is  an  old 
timer  in  the  Brotherhood,  and  has 
seen  many  a  stormy  day  in  his  time. 


The  sisters  of  the  Ladies'  Society 
are  not  to  be  outdone  when  it  comes 
to  making  it  pleasant  for  our  mem- 
bers in  North  Platte.  I  had  a  pleas- 
ant time  while  with  the  members  of 
28,  and  will  long  remember  my  trip 
to  North  Platte. 

Lodge  523  at  Fremont,  Nebraska, 
is  a  good  lodge,  and  has  many  good 
hustlers  within  her  ranks.  It  has 
been  but  a  short  time  since  this  lodge 
was  instituted,  but  the  members  have 
been  wide  awake  and  have  left  noth- 
ing undone  to  make  this  lodge  a 
splendid  one. 

To  meet  with  123  is  a  pleasure. 
The  members  of  this  lodge  are  always 
on  the  alert.  When  I  arrived  in 
Omaha,  and  had  partaken  of  a  good 
meal,  I  went  down  to  South  Omaha 
and  found  Bro.  Hugh  Graham,  mas- 
ter of  123,  who  quit  his  work  and  laid 
off  for  the  day,  and  that  same  night 
we  had  a  good  meeting  which  was 
enjoyed  by  all  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present. 

Who  is  it  that  has  not  heard  of  or 
seen  Marshall  Pass,  or  Salida,  Colo. 
Here  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ouray  is 
located  140,  a  banner  lodge  in  our 
Brotherhood.  This  lodge  has  good 
officers  and  active  members,  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  Brotherhood. 
A  good  reason  why  the  order  is  in 
good  shape  at  that  place. 

At  Lead vi  lie,  above  the  clouds,  is 
where  we  find  196,  and  a  good  lodge 
at  that.  Brother  Taylor,  the  master, 
is  always  on  hand  to  help  out  when 
you  are  in  need  of  someone  to  assist 
you. 

Basalt,  Colorado,  is  a  small  place, 
but  has  very  enthusiastic  citizens,  and 
by  visit  to  503  convinced  me  that  the 
order  still  lives  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  meetings  were  a  de- 
cided success,  and  I  left  that  place 
well  satisfied  with  my  visit  there. 

At  last  475  is  in  Helper,  Utah,  a 
place  where  they  can  and  will  do 
good  work.  That  our  members  can 
attend  meetings,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Many  will  join  475  by  card,  others  by 
initiation,   and   from   present   indica- 
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tions,  this  lodge  will  prosper  in  the 
future  as  she  never  did  before. 

My  two  days'  visit  to  178  at  Salt 
Lake  City  was  not  spent  in  vain,  not- 
withstanding the  bad  weather  that 
was  on  hand  during  my  stay  in  that 
city.  To  say  that  two  candidates 
were  introduced  to  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  order,  is  true,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  tell  you  so  if  you  should 
happen  to  ask  them.  Lodge  178  from 
now  on  ought  to  grow  in  membership. 
There  have  been  many  drawbacks  in 
this  lodge  in  days  gone  by,  which  have 
now  somewhat  disappeared,  and  from 
now  on  there  ought  to  be  a  big  im- 
provement in  lodge  affairs  in  that 
part  of  the  state  of  Utah. 

When  I  arrived  at  Wadsworth,  Ne- 
vada, it  was  raining,  something  very 
unusual  for  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  it  looked  for  a  while  as  though 
we  would  not  be  able  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing on  account  of  the  bad  weather, 
but  as  the  day  advanced  and  the  sun 
shone  out  we  held  a  splendid  meet- 
ing. The  members  of  19  and  their 
families  came  out  and  we  had  a  swell 
time.  I  can,  however,  thank  the  sis- 
ters of  the  Ladies'  Society  for  their 
nice  entertainment.  The  brothers  en- 
joyed themselves  as  brothers  can,  and 
it  was  late  when  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Wadsworth  has  a  splendid  lodge, 
and  Ladies'  Society  as  well,  which 
accounts  for  the  good  times  when  I 
visit  that  city. 

Scarcely  six  years  ago,  there  were 
not  more  than  a  dozen  members  in 
Lodge  19.  Now  there  is  a  member- 
ship of  loi,  all  of  which  makes  me 
feel  proud  of  the  good  work  done  at 
that  place. 

Rocklin,  California,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  in  the  orange  belt, 
is  quite  an  interesting  place.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  Rocklin, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  hold  a  good 
meeting  and  initiate  five  candidates. 
On  account  of  considerable  sickness 
in  that  city,  the  public  meeting  was 
not  very  well  attended,  but  I  hope  to 


be  able  to  do  better  in  the  future  when 
visiting   that   city. 

Lodge  260  is  doing  fairly  well  only. 
Better  work  will  no  doubt  be  done 
from  this  time  on.  The  meeting  with 
260  was  very  satisfactory  to  me,  and 
I  look  forward  to  good  results  from 
that  lodge  from  now  on. 

Lodge  143  at  Oakland  is  doing  well. 
New  members  are  being  admitted  at 
nearly  every  meeting,  and  from  pres- 
ent indications  this  lodge  will  have  a 
large  membership  at  no  distant  day. 

No  meeting  was  held  with  91  at 
San  Francisco,  as  I  met  no  one,  and 
am  of  the  opinion  that  on  account  of 
heavy  running  on  the  road,  all  were 
out. 

Yosemite  Lodge  566  at  Stockton, 
California,  is  doing  very  well  with  a 
splendid  outlook  for  the  future. 

Lodge  139  at  Kern,  California,  is 
coming  on  slowly.  Business  is  rush- 
ing at  that  place  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  our  members  to  attend 
meetings  very  regularly.  I  beld  two 
good  meetings  in  Kern  that  will  long 
be  remembered  by  all  who  took  part 
in  the  work. 

Lodge  97  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  good  one,  but  owing  to 
the  heavy  rush  of  business  out  of 
that  city,  few  of  our  members  were 
able  to  attend  the  meeting  I  held 
while  there. 

Heavy  business  on  the  Southern 
California  Railway  prevented  me 
from  holding  a  very  large  meeting  at 
San  Bernardino.  However,  the 
lodge  is  in  good  condition,  and  the 
system  of  road  well  organized. 

At  Needles,  California,  the  two 
meetings  held  with  327  were  a  success 
in  every  way,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  good  results  will  come 
from  those  meetings.  Two  candi- 
dates were  initiated,  and  one  of  them 
said  he  had  "got  his  money's  worth." 

Lodge  554  was  organized  at  Pres- 
cott,  Arizona,  in  September,  1899, 
with  fourteen  charter  members.  They 
now  have  twenty-nine  and  more  in 
sight.     That  this  lodge  has  done  well 
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cannot  be  denied,  and  all  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  splendid  show- 
ing made  in  such  a  short  time,  espe- 
cially where  they  have  such  a  hard 
time  to  hold  meetings,  on  account  of 
the  way  trains  are  run  on  the  Santa 
Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Railway. 

Many  are  the  candidates  I  have 
initiated  into  Lodge  173  at  Winslow, 
Arizona,  in  days  gone  by,  but  on  this 
visit  I  find  the  material  pretty  nearly 
all  in  the  order.  I  held  a  good  meet- 
ing, however,  and  had  a  talk  on  the 
good  of  the  order  from  several  of  the 
members  present.  The  outlook  at 
Winslow  is  good  for  many  new  mem- 
bers at  no  distant  day. 

On  account  of  a  rush  of  business 


on  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
meeting  with  467  was  poorly  at- 
tended. This  lodge,  however,  has 
been  doing  good  work,  and  about  all 
the  firemen  working  out  of  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico,  belong  to  the 
order. 

I  will  now  bring  my  letter  to  a 
close,  and  say  that  my  last  lodge  to 
visit  before  writing  this  article  was 
261  at  San  Marcial,  New  Mexico.  I 
found  this  lodge  in  fair  condition, 
with  a  bright  outlook  for  the  future; 
in  fact,  I  can  say  that  ever3rwhere  I 
have  been  on  this  trip,  the  outlook  for 
the  order  is  very  bright. 

C.  W.  Maier. 


From  348: — (Bert  Huffman,  LaGrande, 
Ore.)  With  pleasure  we  record  one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  growing  fraternity  among 
enginemen  which  we  have  noticed  any- 
where. Our  lodge  and  Division  362,  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  held  a  rousing  union  meet- 
ing here  on  Sunday,  November  4th.  The 
engineers  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by 
us  in  every  demand,  and  I  tell  you  we  just 
as  warmly  pledged  our  help  to  them. 

We  are  being  slowly  picked  to  pieces  on 
this  system.  They  are  not  giving  us  any 
great  offense,  which  we  could  take  up  as 
a  body,  but  it  is  a  man,  now  and  then, 
being  discharged  for  some  frivolous  affair ; 
a  little  violation  of  schedule,  here  and 
there,  just  enough  to  make  us  feel  the 
weight  of  their  hand;  and  a  little  further 
imposition  of  some  burden  or  duty  which 
they  know  will  cause  a  self-respecting  man 
to  mutter. 

So  we  held  a  imion  meeting.  Every  en- 
gineer and  fireman  in  town  was  present 
and  had  something  encouraging  to  say. 
We  have  seen  the  effects  of  trying  to 
"down"  each  other  in  different  sections 
of  the  coimtry,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  it  here.  Forty-three  per  cent  of 
the  engineers  on  this  system  belong  to  the 
Firemen.  They  are  sober,  industrious, 
careful  men,  who  owe  their  success  to  the 
training  they  got  in  our  order.  And  we 
are  going  to  see  that  they  have  a  "fair 
shake,"  at  least. 

Our  committees  from  the  three  lodges 
on  the  O.  R.  &  N.  System  (348,  419  and 
167)  meet  two  weeks  from  now  to  pre- 
pare a  new  schedule,  doing  away  with  out- 


side cleaning,  allowing  time  for  lying  on 
side  track  at  terminal,  l>efore  leaving,  in- 
cluding an  increase  of  10  per  cent  all 
around  on  pay  and  a  specific  clause  on 
the  question  of  promotion.  We  have  a  50 
per  cent  promotion  clause  now,  but  the 
company  takes  advantage  of  it,  by  claim- 
ing the  right  to  hire  any  amount  of  engi- 
neers and  then  even  up  the  promotion  at 
their  leisure.  We  want  a  man  for  a  man, 
in   regular   rotation,   and   will   get   it. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  Vice-Grand 
Master  among  us  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
we  gladly  yield  him  to  our  Southern 
brother,  hoping  that  his  condition  may  be 
improved.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
men  firing  out  of  this  point  are  "burs." 

We  hold  another  union  meeting  on  No- 
vember nth.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  old 
grizzled  engineers  sitting  beside  the  last 
recruit  in  the  order,  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  a  common  cause.  It  is  the 
best  evidence  of  fraternalism  we  have  seen 
put  forth  on  the  coast.     It  will  succeed. 

From  7/(5:— (W.  N.  B.,  Emppria,  Kan.) 
Well,  poor  old  Kansas  is  still  in  the  arena. 
Third  Vice-Grand  Master  Maier  came  over 
from  Parsons  on  the  7th*  and  held  a  secret 
meeting  with  us  in  the  afternoon,  getting 
one  victim.  At  8  P.  M.,  in  the  Wigwam, 
Bro.  Maier  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  pub- 
lic, also  gave  his  stereopticon  entertain- 
ment, which  was  very  well  attended,  con- 
sidering the  excitement.  Bro.  Maier  then 
bade  us  adieu  for  some  time,  as  he  goes 
to  abide  among  the  African  stokers  after 
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January  ist.  Charley  will  surely  get  some 
of  them,  or  he  will  whitewash  those  at  it 
now  and  pass  them  up. 

Lodge  ii6  will  give  her  annual  ball  De- 
cember 20th.  It  will  be  the  social  event 
of  the  season.  Bros.  Bontz  and  LaCoss 
are  new  additions  to  our  order. 

Don't  get  scared  at  the  special  assess- 
ment, boys.  Remember  you  got  some- 
thing this  trip,  and  you  should  gladly  pay 
it ;  better  to  pay  for  an  increase  than  a 
decrease. 

We  wonder  what  these  non-air  boys 
would  do  without  the  Brotherhood.  They 
don't  realize  that  the  organization  is  fight- 
ing every  day  to  maintain  and  increase 
their  pay.  They  obtain  the  benefits,  as 
well  as  those  who  pay  for  them.  We  hope 
they  will  see  the  necessity  of  getting  in 
line  and  paying  their  share  at  least.  It 
takes  money  to  run  an  institution  like 
ours,  but  if  we  are  all  members  it  won't 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a  few  to  pay  your  share. 

From  84: — (P.  H.  Bhymer,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.)  On  Wednesday,  October 
31st,  a  joint  meeting  was  held  in  Green's 
Hall,  it  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind 
held  by  Calhoun  Lodge  84  and  Wau- 
pakisco  87,  Ladies'  Society  to  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  The  weather  being  excellent,  a  large 
number  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  were 
present  The  lodge  opened  in  regfular 
form  with  our  worthy  president.  Sister 
Bhymer,  and  worthy  master,  Bro.  White, 
in  the  chairs.  We  had  an  excellent  meet- 
ing, and  after  our  worthy  president  had 
annoimced  a  recess  for  one  hour,  we  were 
entertained  by  some  very  nice  music  given 
by  the  sisters,  who  knew  when  to  stop 
playing  and  singing,  for  at  that  time  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Sisters  Kellner, 
Jackson  and  White  announced  supper.  To 
be  sure,  Bro.  D.  Burns  was  the  first  one 
at  the  table.  He  saw  so  many  nice  things 
to  eat  that  he  did  not  know  where  to  begin, 
but  wound  up  by  eating  five  oyster  stews. 
Bro.  Powers  informed  us  that  Bro.  Burns 
had  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day.  Bro. 
Bums  said  he  would  be  sure  to  come  to 
the  joint  meetings  hereafter,  which  are 
to    be   held   every   thirty   days. 

Our  sisters  have  received  six  applica- 
tions since  the  joint  meeting,  and  we  hope 
they  will  receive  many  more. 

When  the  circular  was  read  asking  aid 
for  the  brothers  of  Galveston,  it  was  de- 
cided by  Calhoun  Lodge  to  ask  the  Ladies' 
Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  to  join  in  with 
them,  which  they  generously  did.  They 
decided  to  give  a  lo-cent  social  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  White,  by 
which  the  sum  of  $19  was  raised,  and  has 
been  sent  to  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  to  be  forwarded  there.  Not- 
withstanding the  bad  night,  the  house  was 


filled,  the  evening  being  spent  in  pro- 
gressive pedro ;  the  prizes  were  won  by 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Wilder  and  Mr.  Will  Hamilton, 
the  former  receiving  a  pearl-handled  pen- 
holder, and  the  latter  a  cigar  tray.  A  fine 
supper  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
evening,  and  great  praise  is  due  the 
Ladies'  Society  for  the  manner  in  which 
they   assisted  in   conducting  the  social. 

<^ 

From  284 '.^(yf,  A.  P.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.)  It  may  prove  interesting  to  hear 
from  Elm  City  Lodge  284.  It  certainly 
would  have  been  pleasant  could  they  have 
been  present  at  the  meeting  held  October 
7th,  when  the  brothers  greeted  Bro.  An- 
drew P.  Kelly  in  a  manner  that  will  not 
be  forgotten,  for  a  while  at  least.  During 
the  absence  of  Bro.  Kelly  to  the  Des 
Moines  Convention,  the  brothers  voted 
to  give  him  a  reception  on  his  return,  and 
appointed  a  committee  with  full  power  to 
act.  After  the  regular  order  of  business 
had  been  attended  to.  Brother  Kelly  an- 
notmced  that  he  would  give  the  brothers 
an  accotmt  of  his  doings  while  at  the  con- 
vention, and  did  so  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  He  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  cries  of  "Good  boy  Kelly." 

At  4  o'clock,  Bro.  Pyle  informed  Bro. 
Kelly  that  he  had  consumed  nearly  two 
hours,  and  that  owing  to  other  arrange- 
ments he  was  compelled  to  request  him  to 
defer  the  remainder  of  his  report  to  some 
future  meeting.  Bro.  Kelly  was  some- 
what surprised  at  this  abrupt  interference, 
and  asked  Bro.  Pyle  by  what  authority  he 
made  such  a  demand.  Bro.  Pyle  replied 
by  requesting  the  inner  g^ard  to  open  the 
door  without  delay,  whereupon  Prof.  Aspin 
followed  by  his  orchestra  of  twelve  men 
came  in,  and  after  they  had  played  the 
March  Reception,  Bro.  Pyle  retired  and 
soon  returned  with  His  Honor,  C.  T.  Dris- 
coll,  the  Mayor  of  New  Haven.  This  was 
a  genuine  surprise  to  all  the  members, 
who  arose  to  their  feet  while  the  orchestra 
played  "Hail  to  the  Chief,"  and  applauded 
most  generously.  After  being  introduced. 
His  Honor  was  invited  to  a  seat.  Bro. 
Kelly,  still  full  of  wonderment  and  em- 
barrassment, said  he  was  certainly  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  this  all  meant,  and  called 
upon  Bro.  Pyle  for  an  explanation.  Bro. 
Pyle  replied  by  inviting  the  brothers  to 
retire  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  he  said 
Bro.  Kelly  would  find  the  explanation  he 
desired. 

There  were  seventy-five  brothers  pres- 
ent, and  upon  reaching  the  banquet  hall, 
they  again  broke  loose  when  they  caught 
sight  of  the  tables  that  had  been  arranged 
by  Bro.  Steitze  and  wife.  The  tables 
were  most  beautifully  and  tastefully  dec- 
orated with  artificial  and  natural  flowers, 
and    upon    every   plate   was    a    full-blown 
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rose.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  most  bounti- 
ful dinner,  to  which  the  brothers  did  full 
justice,  His  Honor  was  called  upon  for  a 
few  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
extolled  the  Brotherhood  in  a  most  praise- 
worthy manner,  and  reminded  Bro.  Kelly 
that  he  was  proud  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion,  as  he  had  seen  and  learned  some- 
thing concerning  railroad  men  that  he  had 
never  known  before,  and  that  Bro.  Kelly 
had  the  very  best  oJF  reasons  to  be  proud 
that  he  was  a  member  of  such  a  Grand 
Lodge,  and  also  of  such  a  subordinate 
lodge,  and  that  it  afforded  him  much 
pleasure  to  present  to  Bro.  Kelly  in  be- 
half of  his  lodge,  a  beautiful  silver  loving 
cup,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "Presented 
to  Bro.  Andrew  P.  Kelly  in  recognition  of 
his  fidelity  to  Elm  City  Lodge,  No.  284, 
B.  of  L.  F." 

When  His  Honor  had  concluded  his  re- 
marks, there  was  another  cheer  from  the 
brothers,  after  which  Bro.  Kelly,  in  a  most 
feeling  manner,  thanked  the  brothers,  and 
said  that  while  he  had  tried  to  do  his 
whole  duty  in  the  past,  he  hoped,  and 
should  try  to  do  so  ia  the  future. 

Before  the  dinner  was  over,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  thanking  Bro.  Kelly  for  so 
ably  representing  the  lodge  at  lie  Des 
Moines  Convention,  and  endorsing  all  his 
actions  in  that  body. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  con- 
cerning the  remarks  of  Bro.  Timothy  Shea 
and  Bro.  Butterfield  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  lodges  respectively,  who  were 
guests  of  284,  and  were  quite  generous  in 
their  allusions  to  the  able  manner  in  which 
Bro.  Kelly  represented  his  lodge,  and  said 
the  Brotherhood  had  a  right  to  do  him 
the  honor  that  was  being  shown  him. 
Bros.  Shea  and  Butterfield  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded, and  three  cheers  were  given  them 
upon   resuming  their  seats. 

After  singing  "Auld  Lang  Sine,"  the 
brothers  of  Elm  City  Lodge  bid  their 
visitors  bood-bye  and  departed  for  their 
homes,  well  pleased  with  the  successful 
meeting  they  had  held,  and  promising  Bro. 
Kelly  they  would  be  on  hand  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  his  report. 

From  345: — (E.  H.  Suratt,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.)  Front  End  Lodge  345  is  still  alive 
and  hustling.  Business  is  very  good  here 
now  and  we  cannot  have  a  full  attendance 
at  meetings,  but  we  meet  two  or  three 
times  a  month. 

Our  master  and  collector,  together  with 
their  families  and  several  others  are  out 
in  the  territory  on  a  great  hunting  trip. 

Bro.  Guy  Taylor  is  all  smiles  now,  and 
when  anyone  gives  him  a  smile  in  return, 
he  hands  out  a  good  cigar.  Cause — an 
1 1 -pound  boy,  the  very  image  of  his  father. 

Bro.  C.   C.   Brocchus,  one  of  our  most 


invincible  bachelors,  has  let  a  fair  young 
lady  of  this  town  take  him  in  tow,  and  he 
now  wears  a  contented  look  on  his  face, 
like  an  old  married  man. 

Our  Ladies'  Society  is  beyond  doubt  the 
greatest  rustler  in  the  State,  and  they  meet 
with  us  once  a  month  in  joint  sessions. 

The  boys  arc  now  happy,  for  the  com- 
pany has  done  away  with  double-heading, 
and  have  taken  those  big  engines  ofiF  of 
this  division. 

If  one  of  our  Vice-Grand  Masters  would 
visit  us,  he  would  receive  a  good  welcome, 
and  his  visit  would  be  much  appreciated. 
We  hope  that  he  may  come  soon. 

I  believe  that  our  Ladies*  Society  will 
cause  all  of  our  bachelor  brothers  to  get 
married  inside  of  six  months. 

<^ 

From  143:-— {W,  S.  Fairbanks,  Oak- 
land, Cal.)  Lodge  143  is  growing  right 
along,  and  we  try  to  have  a  candidate  for 
every  meeting.  We  give  them  a  nice  time, 
and  I  can  assure  all  firemen  who  join  us 
that  we  guarantee  to  give  them  $4  worth, 
and  if  not  satisfied,  we  will  refund  the 
money. 

The  S.  P.  Co.  has  begun  to  burn  oil  on 
the  Western  Division.  The  firemen  here 
will  appreciate  this  very  much,  as  we  be- 
lieve oil  is  better  any  day  than  Carbon 
hill  coal. 

Bros.  Brick,  Ward  and  Hogarty  have 
been  promoted,  and  we  think  they  will 
make  fine  "eagle  eyes,"  for  they  are  steady 
young  men. 

A  few  words  for  the  ladies  of  Lodge 
115,  Ladies*  Society  to  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
Why  do  not  the  members  of  this  lodge 
attend  meetings  more  regularly?  There 
are  several  ladies  who  want  to  join  your 
Society  but. do  not  have  the  opportunity, 
as  there  are  only  two  or  three  members 
who  attend  meetings.  Remember  that  we 
have  about  sixty-five  members,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  every  one  of  the  members  of 
E.  C.  Fellows  Lodge  would  talk  to  their 
mothers,  wives  or  sisters,  they  could  in- 
duce them  to  join  the  Ladies'  Society,  for 
now  I  believe  the  Ladies'  Society  pay,  at 
death,  $200  for  only  about  20  cents  per 
month,  and  if  the  ladies  were  well  or- 
ganized, the  Brotherhood  would  have  more 
support,  and  we  could  have  nice  times 
together,  as  we  could  give  entertainments 
and  banquets  now  and  then.  Think  of  the 
pleasures  we  might  have  if  you  were  only 
well  organized.  Get  together  now,  and  see 
what  a  record  you  can  make  for  your- 
selves. 


From  73: — (Member,  Worcester,  Mass.) 
Old  Bay  State  Lodge  73  is  still  on  deck. 
We  initiated  six  members  on  November 
nth,  and  our  new  brothers  say  they  got 
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all  that  was  coming  to  them.  Bro.  Con- 
way trained  the  goat,  and  Bro.  Stacey  says 
he  was  all  right.  Our  worthy  chaplain, 
Bro.  Hammond,  brought  in  four  of  the 
candidates.  Our  chaplain  has  committed 
the  charge  to  memory,  and  although  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  cold,  delivered  same 
in  a  masterful  manner.  Bro.  Stoodley 
was  in  his  usual  good  form,  and  our 
policeman,  Secretary  Newton,  was  on  hand 
to  collect  the  cash.    , 

Every  fireman  running  out  of  Worces- 
ter on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  belongs 
to  the  Brotherhood,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  and  his  application  is  in. 

It  was  voted  to  have  our  annual  ball  in 
February,  and  Bro.  Conway  will  soon  be 
seen  with  his  pockets  full  of  tickets  and 
calling  on  his  old  friends.  He  kicked  as 
usual,  but  the  boys  played  a  trick  on  him 
this  time. 

Bro.  E.  E.  Cook  has  become  a  benedict, 
as  has  also  Bro.  R.  Hammond. 

I  regret  to  announce  the  death,  after  a 
short  illness,  of  the  wife  of  Bro.  G.  A. 
Cleveland,  and  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Bro.  Colwell  has  gone  into  the  grocery 
business. 

From  135: — (E.  L.  Bess,  El  Paso, 
Texas.)  Lodge  135  is  moving  along  as 
nicely  now  as  at  any  time  to  my  knowledge 
since  I  have  been  a  member.  Several  of 
our  boys  have  gone  from  the  scoop  to  the 
right-hand  side,  and  I  am  more  than  glad 
to  say  that  I  was  one  of  the  lucky  num- 
ber. Ten  of  our  boys  have  been  promoted 
within  the  last  year,  and  two  more  have 
passed  the  examination  all  right,  and  are 
ready  for  main-line  service  when  needed. 
This  all  speaks  well  for  135,  besides  we 
are  trying  to  furnish  the  goat  with  a  new 
candidate  nearly  every  meeting  night,  and 
with  but  few  exceptions,  our  brothers  are 
all  doing  their  part  in  the  good  work. 
Some  of  them  do  not  attend  lodge  quite 
as  regularly  as  they  should,  but  probably 
their  attention  is  called  elsewhere  by  some 
sweet,  smiling  little  damsel,  but  brothers, 
it  does  look  as  though  the  little  damsel 
might  hold  her  smiles  for  at  least  a  few 
hours,  when  there  is  important  business  to 
attend  to  in  our  lodge  room.  Every  mem- 
ber knows,  or  should  know,  that  a  good 
attendance  is  the  life  of  a  lodge,  and  with- 
out it  a  lodge  cannot  prosper  well.  So 
brothers,  let  us  all  get  down  to  business 
beginning  the  first  of  the  year,  and  be 
prompt  in  our  attendance  at  lodge,  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  every  member  will  take  the 
interest  in  matters  that  he  should,  we 
will  get  along  better  and  accomplish  more. 
We  have  made  a  good  showing  during  the 
past  year,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  we  will  all 
get  together  and  try,  we  can  make  a  still 


better  one  in  the  next  year.  Please  don't 
forget  this,  brothers,  and  before  the  next 
year's  work  is  ended,  you  will  all  see 
where  you  have  done  a  wise  thing. 

All  the  boys  of  135  are  more  than  glad 
to  see  our  worthy  brother,  J.  C.  Simmino, 
at  his  post  again  on  regular  passenger  run 
after  a  very  severe  spell  of  typhoid  fever. 
Bro.  Simino  is  a  good,  hard-working  mem- 
ber and  has  be^n  for  years,  and  the  boys 
appreciate  very  highly  what  he  has  done 
for  us  in  the  last  few  months. 

I  hope  that  these  few  words  will  arouse 
the  ambition  of  other  brothers  in  135.  Let 
us  show  up  in  every  Magazine  that  we  are 
at  least  alive. 

From  168: — (Wm.  Russell,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.)  Bros.  Grover  and  Findeisen,  who 
were  duly  initiated  into  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
by  Guard  Rail  Lodge  168,  have  left  to  take 
positions  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  in  the 
Golden  West.  We  hope  they  will  see  the 
real  benefit  of  being  an  "order  man,"  and 
having  the  right  to  wear  the  pin,  without 
being  reported  by  the  "right  side,"  as  they 
were   formerly  employed  on   the   C.   B.   & 

Q.  Ry. 

At  our  regular  meeting  November  25th, 
Bro.  Edward  Gale  was  made  a  member  of 
Guard  Rail  Lodge  168,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  he  will  forget  the  advice 
which  our  master  gave  him.  Well,  there 
is  room  for  more  of  the  young  boys  that 
are  not  in  the  fold.  Hustle  them  up, 
brothers  I 

From  176 : — (John  P.  Meehan,  Clinton, 
111.)  The  eighth  annual  ball  given  by 
Main  Line  Lodge  176  on  the  evening  of 
November  28th,  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  events  of  the  season.  Its  like 
was  never  before  equaled  in  Clinton.  The 
ball  room  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
chrysanthemums  and  palms,  with  garlands 
of  smilax,  as  were  also  the  pictures  and 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  motto,  "Protection,  Charity, 
Sobriety  and  Industry,"  which  hung  on 
the  walls.  Rose-colored  shades  softened 
the  brilliancy  of  the  myriad  of  electric 
lights. 

Behind  the  screen  of  palms,  potted 
chrysanthemums  and  evergreens,  was  the 
grand  orchestra  which  played  the  most 
alluring  music  that  ever  enticed  the  fan- 
tastic toe  to  tread  a  lightsome  measure. 

At  9  o'clock  the  grand  march  was  an- 
nounced, and  as  the  large  crowd  of  merry- 
makers started,  each  one  was  presented 
with  a  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a  boquet 
consisting  of  carnations  and  lilies  of  the 
valley.  The  master  of  ceremonies  called 
off  "All  Aboard,"  and  to  the  inspiring 
strains  of  the  orchestra,  the  dancers  en- 
joyed themselves  until  midnight  when  the 
supper  march  was  called,  and  all  present 
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retired  to  the  handsome  dining  hall  where 
supper  tables  were  artistically  decorated 
with  ferns  and  palms,  and  which  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  the  eatables.  After 
the  banquet,  dancing  was  resumed  until 
the  program  was  completed.  It  was  a 
success  socially  and  financially,  due  to  the 
proficient  w.ork  of  the  arrangement  com- 
mittee. Not  the  slightest  thing  had  been 
everlooked  that  would  add  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  800  people  who  took 
part. 


From  557: — (W.  M.  Baxter,  Du  Bois, 
ra.)  We  organized  here  fourteen  months 
ago  and  have  now  sixty-five  good  members 
on  our  roll  and  applications  still  coming 
in.  We  sent  as  delegate  to  convention  P. 
S.  Braund,  but  he  was  there  only  three 
days  when  we  had  to  wire  for  him  to  re- 
turn home  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
baby.  We  all  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
bereavement.  We  then  sent  our  alternate, 
O.  J.  Bargerstock,  who  brought  back  a 
good  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention. The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and 
Pittsburg  is  doing  a  good  business  and 
quite  a  few  of  the  boys  are  leaving  the 
left  side  and  going  over  to  the  right,  seven 
being  promoted  in  thirty  days.  As  our 
master,  J.  L.  Reese,  has  got  tired  of  us 
and  left  town  with  the  work  train^  Bro. 
R.  B.  Clarke  filled  his  chair  last  meeting 
night,  and  did  it  like  a  veteran.  With  a 
few  more  lessons  he  will  be  O.  K.  Brother 
J.  C.  Thompson  stands  ahead  of  the  boys 
in  winning  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving,  as  he 
has  enough  on  hand  now  to  last  until 
after  Christmas.  He  is  also  a  number  one 
collector,  as  he  goes  to  Punxsutawney 
quite  frequently  to  look  after  business 
there. 

I-odge  557  always  greets  a  traveling 
brother  with  a  welcome  hand,  as  it  has  al- 
ways a  meal  ticket  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
the  brothers  to  get  a  square  meal,  and  a 
bed  to  sleep  on  already  paid  for. 


From  543: — (J.  E.  Ingling,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.)  On  Sunday,  November  25,  1900, 
Erie  Lodge  543  had  the  pleasure  of 
initiating  seventeen  candidates  out  of 
twenty   applicants. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9 
A.  M.,  and  adjourned  at  5  P.  M.,  to  meet 
with  Benevolence  Lodge  129  of  the  Ladies' 
Society,  who  had  prepared  a  dinner  fit  for 
a  king.  After  dinner  we  were  escorted  to 
the  lodge  room  by  the  ladies  and  held  an 
open  meeting.  Great  praise  was  bestowed 
upon  the  ladies  for  the  kindness  they  have 
shown  the  Brotherhood,  and  we  trust  that 
the  good  will  and  fellowship  may  always 
exist. 

Much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  Sister 
Cutler,  who  has  been  sick  for  some  time. 


The  faces  of  both  Sister  and  Brother  Cut- 
ler were  missed  at  this  meeting,  as  they 
always  have  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for 
everyone. 

The  members  of  Erie  Lodge  543  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  way  they  have  worked 
for  the   Brotherhood. 

It  has  been  two  years  since  Erie  Lodge 
was  organized  with  a  membership  of 
twenty.  Today  their  membership  reaches 
over  a  hundred,  and  every  one  a  loyal 
Brotherhood  man. 

Bro.  Fitzsimmons  has  again  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  firemen,  and  also  Bro.  Earley. 
Bro.  Fitzsimmons  was  a  delegate  to  the 
second   convention. 

I  wish  the  Brotherhood  all  success  in 
the  coming  New  Year. 

From  135: — (R.  S.  McAlpine,  El  Paso, 
Texas.)  New  Year  Lodge  135  sends  a 
New  Year's  greeting  to  all  brothers  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  and  to  the  Magazine.  We  are 
growing  fast  and  taking  in  new  members 
at  nearly  every  meeting,  and  are  making  a 
good  start  for  1901.  We  have  sent  a  cir- 
ctilar  letter  to  all  members  asking  that 
they  live  up  to  the  laws  of  the  order,  and 
stating  that  the  officers  will  at  all  times 
enforce  the  same. 

The  members  feel  the  need  of  a  visit 
from  some  of  the  Grand  Officers,  believing 
that  great  good  would  result  from  the 
same. 

Someone  is  agitating  the  organization  of 
a  lodge  of  the  Ladies*  Society  of  the  B.  of 
L.  F.,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  meet  with 
success. 


From  485 : — (Member,  Somerville, Mass.) 
Our  lodge  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition, having  a  membership  of  225,  and 
increasing  every  quarter.  Our  officers 
are  all  right  up-to-date  in  degree  work,  and 
when  a  nonunion  man  joins  our  lodge,  he 
is  sure  to  get  his  money's  worth  every 
time. 

Bro.  McGregor  gave  us  a  very  fine  re- 
port of  the  doings  of  the  last  convention, 
and  some  of  his  own  while  in  Des  Moines, 
and  en-route.  He  is  all  right,  and  the 
boys  of  the  B.  &  M.  recognized  his  ability 
when  they  elected  him  chairman  of  the 
joint  board  of  that  great  system. 

December  6th,  we  held  our  seventh 
annual  ball,  and  to  say  it  was  a  great  suc- 
cess is  putting  it  pretty  light.  We  had 
the  finest  party  held  in  Charlestown  this 
winter,  and  we  appreciate  the  hard  work 
of  the  committee.  Our  grand  march  was 
started  at  exactly  9  P.  M.,  schedule  time, 
and  was  led  by  our  newly-married  brother, 
W.  A.  Place,  floor  director,  and  wife,  ably 
assisted  by  our  assistant  floor  director,  W. 
Charles  Davis  and  Miss  Annie  Gilchrist, 
followed   by   Arthur    N.    Hale,   master   of 
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485,  and  wife,  and  about  150  couples. 
Supper  was  served  at  11  130  P.  M.  by 
Caterer  J.  A.  Dill  of  Melrose,  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner.  Music  was  furnished  by 
Tripp's  orchestra,  the  finest  to  be  had. 
Dancing  continued  until  4  A.  M.,  and  all 
went  home  well  pleased  with  the  night's 
enjoyment.  We  were  very  sorry  that 
some  of  our  Grand  Officers  were  not  with 
us,  but  we  fully  realize  that  they  were 
doing  good  in  some  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Business  is  excellent  on  the  roads  here, 
and  the  boys  are  getting  all  the  work  they 
want,  but  what  pleases  them  most  is  the 
thought  that  their  Joint  Board  has  been 
successful  in  having  the  hot  metal  inside 
the  cabs  taken  ofT,  and  are  in  hope  of 
having  several  other  concessions  granted 
soon. 

1^ 

From  374'. — (A.  S.  Long,  Pratt,  Kan.) 
The  hearts  of  the  members  of  our  lodge 
have  been  saddened  by  the  death  of  Bro. 
C.  E.  Weaver,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Salina,  Kansas,  October  i,  1900,  and  was 
buried  at  Alma,  Kansas,  October  3d,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  To  the 
wife  and  family,  we,  the  members  of  his 
lodge,   extend   our   deepest   sympathy. 

From  442 : — (James  Pirie,  AUandale, 
Ont.)  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness,  I 
report  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine^  the 
death  of  Bro.  Fred  Murray,  who  passed 
away  on  the  evening  of  November  19th, 
after  an  illness  of  three  weeks,  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever.  Bro.  Murray  was 
loved  and  respected  by  all.  His  smiling 
face  will  be  missed  from  among  us.  He 
leaves  behind  to  mourn  his  loss,  a  wife  and 
four  small  children.  We,  as  members  of 
his  lodge,  extend  to  the  bereaved  family 


our  deepest  sjrmpathy,  and  we  pray  to  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well,  to  keep  watch 
over  the  loved  ones  left  behind,  and  so 
teach  them  to  meet  in  that  blessed  home 
above,  where  all  trouble  and  sorrow  is 
over.  Bro.  Murray  was  a  faithful  mem- 
ber and  employe,  who  had  worked  hard 
to  gain  the  point  of  promotion,  but  just 
as  he  was  about  to  place  his  hand  upon 
the  throttle,  that  grim  monster — Death — 
claimed  him  for  his  victim.  Bro.  Mur- 
ray's remains  were  taken  charge  of  by 
B.  of  L.  F.  Lodge  442  and  taken  to  Stirling 
for  burial. 

We  desire  to  thank  the  officials  of  the 
G.  T.  R.  System  for  their  kindness  shown 
in  this  matter  by  allowing  a  free  coach 
and  free  transportation  to  the  funeral 
party.  We  also  wish  to  thank  the  brothers 
of  66  for  their  kind  aid  in  this  matter. 


From  156: — (M.  A.  Richardson,  Tyler, 
Texas.)  We  have  been  again  visited  by 
the  call  of  our  Heavenly  Father  who  has 
taken  from  us  a  friend,  N.  F.  Colbert,  one 
whom  we  all  loved  and  prized,  and  who 
was  a  member  of  our  noble  order  for  nine 
years,  but  who  dropped  out  for  reasons  un- 
known to  me.  He  was  a  loving  husband 
and  father,  and  was  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  my  heart  was  made  sad  to 
hear  of  his  death,  for  when  I  last  met  him, 
he  told  me  that  he  was  coming  back  to  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  again  soon,  and  that  he  loved 
them  all,  and  loved  to  meet  with  them  in 
their  secret  council. 

I  will  say,  may  God's  blessing  rest  deeply 
on  his  good  wife  and  family,  and  may  He 
give  her  strength  to  so  bring  her  loved 
ones  up  that  they  may  meet  him  in  a  bet- 
ter world,  where  there  is  no  death,  no  sad 
hearts  and  partings,  and  may  the  blessing 
of  God  be  on  the  officers  and  members  of 
156. 


Changes  of  Jiddress. 

Complaint  has  reached  this  office 
from  a  master  of  a  lodge  that  his  ad- 
dress in  the  directory  has  not  been 
changed  "although  the  request  was 
made  last  August."  An  investiga- 
tion shows  the  following  to  be  the 
facts : 

On  August  15,  1900,  a  regular 
mailing  list  "change  of  address"  blank 
was  sent  by  the  Magazine  agent  re- 
questing the  change  of  address  of 
nine  members  of  his  lodge.  His  in- 
structions were  complied  with  so  far 


as  the  mailing  list  was  concerned,  but 
the  change  was  not  made  in  the  di- 
rectory. Not  one  word  was  said 
about  any  of  the  nine  members  being 
officers  of  the  lodge  and  therefore  the 
change  was  only  made  on  the  mail 
list.  The  master  who  complains  has 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  even  send 
a  postal  card  calling  attention  to  the 
omission. 

The  thought  doubtlessly  arises  in 
the  reader's  mind,  "if  you  would 
check  all  requests  for  change  of  ad- 
dress of  members  with  the  directories 
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of  local  lodges,  the  joint  protective 
boards  and  the  special  mailing  lists 
of  secretaries  and  receivers  (treas- 
urers), there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  an  officer  to  specify  the  position  or 
positions  he  may  hold." 

That  is  true.  It  is  possible  for  a 
member's  name  to  appear  on  different 
lists. — It  is  on  the  Magazine  mailing 
list,  in  the  directory  of  local  lodge 
officers,  it  may  be  in  the  directory  of 
joint  protective  boards,  it  may  be  in 
the  special  mailing  lists  of  officers 
used  for  addressing  Grand  Lodge  en- 
velopes. 

Now,  there  are  just  two  ways  of 
keeping  all  of  these  lists  correct: 

First: — Let  each  member  send  di- 
rect to  the  Editor  and  Manager  a  let- 
ter or  postal  card  requesting  any 
change  of  his  address  that  may  have 
occurred.  He  should  state  the  num- 
ber of  his  lodge  so  as  to  assist  this 
office  in  locating  his  name  on  the 
Magazine  mailing  list  (about  42,000 
names)  ;  he  should  state  what  office 
or  offices  he  holds  so  as  to  assist  this 
office  in  locating  his  name  in  all  other 
directories  and  mail  lists  maintained. 

Second: — Another  clerk,  or  two 
clerks,  could  be  employed  in  this  of- 
fice for  the  especial  purpose  of  check- 
ing every  request  for  change  of  ad- 
dress with  all  mailing  lists  and  di- 
rectories. During  the  interval  be- 
tween the  correcting  of  the  Magazine 
mailing  list  for  the  December  and 
January  numbers  there  were  received 
between  2,400  and  2,500  requests  for 
change  of  address.  It  is  necessary 
to  check  a  large  proportion  of  these 
with  the  Grand  Lodge  records  to 
ascertain  the  standing  of  the  mem- 
ber. 

Three  years  ago  there  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Magazine  department 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  three  clerks  ten 
hours  per  day.  Now  there  are  em-w 
ployed  three  clerks  eight  hours  per 
day.  During  the  past  three  years 
the  Brotherhood,  and  the  Brother- 
hood's work,  has  increased  about  one- 
third.  In  addition  to  this  increased 
labor   all   of  the  work  incidental   to 


conducting    the    advertising    depart- 
ment has  been  added. 

To  the  efficiency  of  the  clerks  who 
assist  him  and  to  the  improved 
methods  adopted  the  editor  owes  his 
success  in  doing  this  greatly  increased 
amount  of  work  with  fewer  hours  of 
labor,  and  if  the  officers  of  local 
lodges  and  joint  protective  boards  will 
kindly  assist  by  specifying  the  num- 
bers of  their  respective  lodges  and 
the  names  of  their  respective '  posi- 
tions, when  asking  changes  of  ad- 
dresses, there  will  be  no  necessity  of 
increasing  the  Magazine's  expense 
account  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more 
clerks. 
The  new  Constitution  plainly  says: 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  members  to 
individually  notify  the  Editor  and  Man- 
ager of  the  Magazine  of  any  change  in 
their  addresses.  Failure  on  the  part  of 
a  member  to  promptly  notify  the  Editor 
and  Manager  of  any  change  or  error  in 
his  address,  whereby  he  is  deprived  of 
copies  of  the  Magazine,  will  not  entitle 
him  to  receive  duplicate  copies  of  the 
numbers  missed. 

1$ 

Addresses  Wanted. 

Requests  have  reached  this  office  to 
publish  notices  inquiring  for  the  pres- 
ent addresses,  or  any  information 
concerning  the  following  persons. 
Information  should  be  sent  to  the  per- 
son specified  in  notice: 

Andrew  7.  Myerhoif : — Last  heard  from 
in  Garrett,  Ind.  Valuable  information 
awaits  him.  Send  address  to  E.  H.  Berk- 
shire, 36  Stone  Avenue,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

R,  F,  Blount: — Once  was  employed  at 
Salida.  Send  address  to  J.  W.  White, 
Box  593,  Salida,  Colo. 

Charles  H.  Miller: — Member  of  Lodge 
354.  Send  address  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ida 
A.  Miller,  1235  Turner  Street,  Allentown, 
i^a. 

Balls  and  Entertainments. 

Courteous  invitations  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  office  to  attend  the  fol- 
lowing balls  and  entertainments.  The 
Grand  Lodge  force  return  thanks 
and  wish  all  an  enjoyable  and  suc- 
cessful time: 

Lodge  SQO : — Seventh  annual  ball,  at 
Germania  Turner  Hall,   Saint  Louis,  Mo., 
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Wednesday  evening,  November  28,  1900. 

Lodge  440: — Thanksgiving  ball,  at  Wil- 
son's Opera  House,  Monett,  Mo.,  Wednes- 
day evening,  November  28,  1900. 

Lodge  32,  Ladies*  Society : — ^Anniversary 
ball,  at  Music  Hall,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Wednesday  evening,  December  5,   1900. 

Lodge  560: — First  annual  ball,  at 
Armory  Hall,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  Wednes- 
day evening,  December  19,  1900. 

Lodge  ij6: — Foiuth  annual  ball,  at  The 
Wigwam,  Emporia,  Kansas,  December  20, 
1900. 

Lodge  281 : — Eleventh  annual  ball,  at 
Gilmer  Opera  House,  Yoakum,  Texas, 
December  20,  1900. 

Lodge  39 : — Nineteenth  annual  ball,  at 
Industrial  Home,  Rock  Island,  111.,  De- 
cember 31,  1900. 

Lodge  259 ' — Fifth  annual  ball,  at 
Knight  Music  Hall,  Ashland,  Wis.,  De- 
cember 31,   1900. 

<^ 

Lost  Traveling  Cards,  etc. 

This  office  has  been  notified  of  the 
loss  of  the  following  traveling  cards, 
receipts,  etc.,  and  the  request  is  made 
that  all  members  be  on  the  lookout 
for  them.  Should  they  be  discovered 
in  possession  of  persons  not  entitled 
to  them,  they  should  be  retained  and 
forwarded  to  owner  or  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  lodge  which  issued  same: 

Card  of  C.  C.  Nunomoken  of  Lodge  g6 : 
— Lost  at  Denison,  Texas,  last  October. 


Official  Circulars. 

The  following  items  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  members  have  been 
taken  from  official  circulars  recently 
issued  by  the  Grand  Lodge  to  secre- 
taries of  local  lodges: 

Chairman  of  Local  Protective  Boards: 
— Your  attention  is  called  to  the  action  of 
the  Seventh  Biennial  Convention  relative 
to  the  publishing  of  the  name  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  different  Local  Protective 
Boards  and  the  systems  they  represent, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"Your  Committee  on  Magazine  has  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following:  Section 
I.  Your  Committee  on  Magazine  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lution, presented  by  Lodge  64.  That 
where  there  is  more  than  one  Protective 
Board  in  the  same  lodge,  that  the  chair- 
man's name,  together  with  the  system  he 
represents,  be  published  in  the  Magazine 
directory. 

Moved  by  S.  A.  Boone,  delegate  Lodge 


25,  seconded  by  J.  O'Malley,  delegate 
Lodge  401  :  That  Section  No.  i  of  the 
report  of  Magazine  Committee  be  ac- 
cepted. Adopted."  (See  page  178, 
Printed    Proceedings.) 

This  resolution  will  go  into  effect  on 
January  i,  1901,  and  the  secretary  of  each 
lodge  will  please  report  to  the  Editor  and 
Manager,  Bro.  W.  S.  Carter,  at  once  the 
name  or  names  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Local  Protective  Boards  representing  the 
different  systems  over  which  the  lodge  has 
jurisdiction  so  that  the  same  may  appear 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Cedar  Rapids  Plan  of  Federation: — 
The  following  action  was  taken  by  the 
Seventh  Biennial  Convention  in  regard  to 
system  federation:  • 

"We  recommend  that  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  hereby  declare  it- 
self no  longer  a  party  to  the  National 
Federation  of  American  Railway  Em- 
ployes. Again  we  recommend  that  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Plan  of  federation  as 
amended  in  accordance  with  Section  10, 
February  8,  1895,  be  adopted.  The  fore- 
going sections  of  report  adopted  as  read." 
(See  page  397,  Printed  Proceedings.) 

It  will  therefore  be  understood  that 
upon  those  systems  where  it  is  desired 
system  federation  can,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, be  entered  into  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Order 
of  Railroad  Telegraphers  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

Sections  i  and  2  of  the  Articles  of 
Federation  known  as  the  "Cedar  Rapids 
Plan,"   read   as   follows: 

"Section  i.  On  any  system  of  railway, 
the  members  of  any  of  the  following 
named  organizations:  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers, 
may  federate  through  their  General  Com- 
mittees or  Board  of  Adjustment  as  herein- 
after provided,  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing any  complaint  which  may  be  presented 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  or- 
ganization  aggrieved. 

"Sec.  2.  A  copy  of  these  articles  duly 
signed  by  the  authorized  representatives  of 
each  of  the  organizations  represented  in 
the  Federation  of  any  system,  accompanied 
by  a  certified  statement  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  each  organization  that  these 
articles  have  been  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  organization, 
employes  of  that  system,  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Chief  executive  of  each  or- 
ganization, and  receive  his  approval  be- 
fore becoming  effective,  and  no  member 
of   this   organization    shall    engage    in,    or 
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be  a  party  to,  any  federation  or  alliance, 
except  as  herein  provided." 

On  those  systems  where  it  is  desired  to 
form  a  system  federation,  the  foregoing 
rules  will  be  strictly  complied  with. 

Statistical  Blank  of  Rates  of  Pay,  Etc. : 
— Accompanying  this  circular  a  blank  form 
will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  which  he 
will  please  hand  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Protective  Board,  with  a  request 
that  he  immediately  fill  out  the  same  and 
forward  it  to  the  Grand  Master,  and  with 
a  copy  of  such  rules  and  regulations, 
schedule  or  contract  which  may  be  in 
effect.  The  information  asked  for  in  the 
enclosed  blank  is  of  a  vital  importance 
to  the  Grand  Master  and  Joint  Protective 
Boards  in  the  adjustments  of  grievances. 
Heretofore  when  called  upon  to  furnish 
facts  and  figures  to  railway  officers  to 
substantiate  our  argument  in  behalf  of 
increased  pay  or  better  conditions  of 
service,  we  have  been  handicapped  by  not 
having  at  our  command  figures  to  prove 
that  certain  conditions  exist  on  parallel 
or  competing  lines.  The  information 
sought  in  this  blank  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  entire  order,  and  we  hope  that  in 
each  instance  the  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Protective  Board  will  feel  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  have  the  blank  properly  filled  out 
and  forward  the  same  at  once,  together 
with  such  other  additional  information  as 
he  may  have  at  his  command,  such  as  copy 
of  schedule,  contract  or  agreement,  to  the 
Grand  Master.  Please  give  this  matter 
your  immediate  attention  and  see  that  the 
accompanying  blank  is  properly  filled  out 
and  forwarded  at  once  to  this  office. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
members,  and  especially  those  in  and 
around  Illinois,  to  a  person  by  the  name 
of  J.  A.  Brassie,  who  was  instrumental  in 
making  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  our 
members  employed  on  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  Railway,  who  had  the 
courage  to  organize  a  lodge  at  St.  Elmo, 
111.  The  description  given  of  this  person 
by  the  brother  who  writes,  is  as  follows : 
"Five  feet  9  or  gl^  inches  tall,  black  hair, 
blue  eyes,  florid  complexion,  sandy  mous- 
tache (although  at  times  goes  smooth 
shaven),  weight  about  160  pounds,  inclined 
to  stoop, — a  smooth  talker  and  fairly  good 
dresser."  If  a  person  answering  the  fore- 
going description  puts  ih  an  appearance, 
the  members  can  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  that  the 
prosperity  which  has  attended  the  organi- 
zation during  the  past  two  years,  con- 
tinues, and  we  hope  that  the  same  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Order  which  has 
been  shown  by  our  members  in  the  past, 
in  the  way  of  increased  membership,  etc., 
will  be  kept  up,  so  that  the  organization 
will    march    forward    to    greater    achieve- 


ments and  more  fully  fulfill  its  mission — 
that  of  advancing  the  best  interests  of  its 
members. 

To  the  Secretary  and  the  Custodian  of 
the  Protective  Fund : — At  the  Seventh  Bi- 
ennial Convention  held  in  the  city  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  September,  1900,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution   was   adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  funds  of  the  Pro- 
tective Department,  now  held  in  the  cus- 
tody of  local  lodges,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  not  later  than  January  i, 
1 90 1." 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  that  resolution,  you  are 
hereby  instructed  to  forward  all  the  Pro- 
tective Fund  which  is  in  your  possession, 
or  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  custo- 
dian of  your  lodge,  by  virtue  of  the  assess- 
ments levied,  since  February  i,  1900,  for 
Protective  Fund  purposes. 

There  should  be  in  the  Protective  Fund 
of  your  lodge,  a  sum  equal  to  75  cents  for 
each  member  of  your  lodge  who  was  in 
good  standing  and  assessable  for  such,  on 
the  I  St  day  of  February,  1900;  the  1st  day 
of  May,  1900 ;  the  ist  day  of  August,  1900 ; 
and  the  ist  day  of  November,  1900. 

The  law  governing  the  collection  of  as- 
sessments for  Protective  Fund  purposes 
is  the  same  as  that  governing  all  other 
assessments,  and  the  penalty  is  also  the 
same. 

Within  a  few  days  following  this  circu- 
lar, a  statement  will  be  sent  your  lodge 
from  the  Grand  Lodge,  giving  the  amount 
due  to  the  Protective  Fund  from  your 
lodge. 

Lodges  which  have  already  forwarded 
the  correct  amount  of  their  Protective 
Fund  collections,  will,  of  course,  not  be 
governed  by  the  requirements  herein  re- 
ferred to,  except  as  it  concerns  the  future 
collections  for  the  Protective  Fund.  It  is 
not  possible  now  to  say  when  the  assess- 
ments for  the  Protective  Fund  will  cease, 
for  the  reason  that  we  cannot  know,  at 
this  time,  just  how  much  has  been  col- 
lected, but  when  the  money  is  all  for- 
warded to  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  the 
amount  determined,  then,  if  the  full 
amount  required  by  the  Constitution  is  on 
hand,  the  assessments  will  cease,  and  your 
lodge  be  notified  of  that  fact  immediately. 

Beneficiary  Certificates  : — For  the  bet- 
ter protection  of  your  beneficiary,  who 
may  be  your  wife,  mother,  child,  sister, 
brother,  or  perchance,  your  affianced  wife, 
the  laws  of  our  organization  governing  the 
Beneficiary  or  Insurance  Department  have 
from  time  to  time  been  changed,  as  well 
as  for  the  reason  that  the  changes  in  our- 
Constitution  are  sometimes  made  neces- 
sary by  the  laws  of  the  various  States, 
Territories  and  Countries  wherein  our  or- 
ganization does  business.  The  present 
beneficiary  certificate  has  not  been  changed 
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in  any  particular  during  the  past  six  years. 

Therefore,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
our  present  certificate  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  our  Brotherhood  nor  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  the  result  is  that 
frequently  the  beneficiary  is  required  to 
go  through  an  expensive  and  unnecessary 
law  suit  to  receive  that  which  you  in- 
tended and  believed  he  or  she  should  have, 
and  would  get  without  hindrance  or  delay. 

Your  General  Counsel  strongly  recom- 
mended at  the  last  biennial  convention  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  that  a  new  form  of 
Beneficiary  Certificate  should  be  provided 
which  would  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
our  laws,  a  condition  that  does  not  exist 
at  present. 

The  delegates  at  the  last  convention, 
therefore,  unanimously  adopted  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  form  of  new  certificate  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Grand  Master,  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  General 
Counsel,  and  must  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  order  and  the  laws  of  the  land." 

Much  labor  has  been  employed  by  our 
General  Counsel  in  getting  out  just  such 
a  certificate  as  was  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to 
give  you  one  of  the  new  certificates  which 
will,  we  believe,  afford  every  possible  pro- 
tection to  your  beneficiary  in  receiving 
direct  the  amount  called  for  in  your  cer- 
tificate, in  the  event  of  disaster  overtaking 
you. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  you  and  all 
other  members  send  or  hand  to  the  secre- 
tary of  your  lodge,  your  Beneficiary  Cer- 
tificate, who  will  then  send  it  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  from  which  a  duplicate 
certificate  will  be  issued  for  the  same 
amount  and  to  the  same  beneficiary  named 
in  the  present  certificate  which  you  now 
hold. 

It  is  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  membership  that  both  death  and 
disability  claims  be  adjusted  as  speedily 
as  is  consistent  with  good  business  prac- 
tices, and  with  as  little  cost,  expense  and 
trouble  as  possible  to  those  particularly  in- 
terested, which  result  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  use  of  a  certificate  that  conforms 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Brotherhood. 

We  therefore  earnestly  urge  you  to  hand 
your  Beneficiary  Certificate  to  the  secre- 
tary of  your  lodge  at  once,  so  that  a  cor- 
rect and  legally  drawn  certificate  may  be 
given  you,  and  the  full  protection  to  which 
you  are  entitled  shall  be  afforded  you  and 
your  beneficiary.  There  will  be  no  charge 
to  the  membership  for  making  this  change. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  should 
disaster  or  misfortune  overtake  you  while 
your  certificate  is  out  of  your  possession 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  new  one, 
your  rights,  and  the  rights  of  your  bene- 
ficiary, will  be  fully  protected  the  same  as 

-  -o  — 


if  the  present  or  old  certificate  was  in  your 
possession. 

It  is  a  task  of  no  small  magnitude  to 
call  in  nearly  thirty-eight  thousand  cer- 
tificates and  issue  new  ones  in  their  places, 
but  the  interests  of  the  order  and  its  mem- 
bership demand  that  this  shall  be  done, 
and  therefore  we  ask  each  member  to  co- 
operate as  much  as  possible  and  promptly 
turn  over  his  old  certificate  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  local  lodge,  so  that  the  changes 
may  be  made  as  speedily  as  possible. 

To  the  Secretary : — In  the  same  mail 
with  this  circular  letter,  there  is  mailed  to 
your  address  printed  letters  that  it  is  im- 
portant one  of  each  shall  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  your  lodge.  It 
is  in  reference  to  the  change  of  Beneficiary 
Certificates.  The  printed  letter  will  ex- 
plain what  is  to  be  done. 

As  fast  as  the  members  hand  you  their 
present  Beneficiary  Certificates,  you  will 
please  forward  them  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
Office  and  we  will  issue  new  certificates  in 
their,  place. 

Please  urge  upon  the  members  the  neces- 
sity for  their  prompt  co-operation  and 
have  their  certificates  placed  in  your  hands 
at  once. 

The  new  certificate  goes  into  effect  on 
January   i,   1901. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws : — On  Jan- 
uary I,  1 90 1,  the  laws  revised  at  the  con- 
vention in  Des  Moines,  talce  effect,  and 
as  there  are  many  important  changes, 
which  are  of  especial  interest  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  all  subordinate  lodges,  we 
urge  that  your  attention  be  given  to  the 
following  sections : 

Beneficiary  Department — Section  54. 
This  section  clearly  defines  who  may  par- 
ticipate in  this  department,  and  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  every  member  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  misunderstandings  in 
regard  to  the  issuing  of  Beneficiary  Certifi- 
cates, or  designating  as  to  the  pajrment 
of  same. 

Section  56  is  a  new  departure  from  past 
practices,  as  it  will  be  necessary  hereafter 
upon  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
Beneficiary  Department  filing  his  applica- 
tion, the  secretary  of  the  lodge  receiving 
his  medical  certificate  is  immediately 
required  to  forward  it  to  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  where  it  will 
be  examined,  and,  if  approved  by  the 
Grand  Medical  Examiner  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
will  issue  a  Beneficiary  Certificate,  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the 
lodge,  and  that  no  initiation  can  take  place 
until  the  Beneficiary  Certificate  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  lodge,  and 
the  same  shall  be  delivered  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  lodge  to  the  applicant  imme- 
diately after  his  admission,  which  will  en- 
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title  bim  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  membership  in  the  order.  Let  it  there- 
fore be  understood  that  on  and  after  Jan- 
uary I  St  candidates  for  initiation  will  not 
be  received  unless  the  secretary  has  in 
his  possession  the  Beneficiary  Certificate 
ready  to  deliver  to  the  applicant  imme- 
diately after  the  initiatory  ceremonies 
are  concluded,  as  this  section  requires  the 
delivery  of  the  policy  of  insurance  upon 
receiving  the  applicant  to  membership. 

Note  particularly  Section  iii,  which 
applies  to  the  endorsement  of  business 
and  merchandise,  and  contracting  in  the 
name  of  the  Brotherhood  on  the  part  of 
committees  for  souvenir  books  during  a 
convention. 

Section  ii6  gives  explicit  instructions 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the 
lodge  upon  receiving  an  application  for 
membership  in  the  Beneficiary  Depart- 
ment, and  also  the  course  of  procedure  in 
the  handling  of  applications. 

Section  i66  provides  a  penalty  for  an 
applicant  failing  to  present  himself  for 
admission  within  sixty  days  after  his  elec- 
tion. Please  note  the  provisions  of  this 
section   carefully. 

Section  173  provides  the  penalty  for 
non-payment  of  dues.  See  that  this 
provision  is  strictly  complied  with  in  re- 
porting expulsions  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 

We  urge  you  to  read  carefully  Section 
184,  captioned  "Traveling  Cards."  The 
convention,  by  resolution,  calls  upon  the 
officers  of  all  subordinate  lodges  to  use 
grreat  care  in  issuing  traveling  cards,  and 
under  no  circimastances  permit  one  to  be 
issued  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  Many  complaints  were  made 
at  the  convention  of  the  abuses  of  the 
traveling  card,  and  as  a  protection  to  the 
worthy  members  of  our  order  who  are 
seeking  employment  we  especially  urge  the 
master  and  secretary,  who  are  the  custo- 
dians of  the  cards,  to  see  that  the  law  is 
strictly  obeyed  in  every  particular. 

Protective  Department: — One  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  our  or- 
ganization is  the  Protective  Department. 
This  department  has  been  enlarged  upon 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  revised 
Constitution.  Several  new  features  have 
been  introduced,  and  many  departures 
from  past  practices.  We  urge  every 
brother  to  read  with  great  care  the  entire 
Protective  Department  as  it  appears  in  the 
revised  Constitution,  so  that  he  may  be 
fully  acquainted  with  its  provisions,  and 
know  just  what  is  required  of  him  as  a 
member  in  the  presentation  of  a  grievance, 
or  if  an  officer  or  a  member  of  the  board, 
he  can  perform  his  duties  in  strict  com- 
pliance with   the   Constitution. 

Employment  Bureau : — We  also  call  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  of  Section  255, 
captioned     "Employment     Bureau."       We 


hope  that  the  brothers  will  co-operate  with 
the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  trying  to 
make  this  bureau  effective.  Wherever 
there  is  opportunity  for  experienced  fire- 
men or  enginemen  being  employed,  we 
ask  that  the  secretary  of  the  lodge  notify 
the  Grand  Lodge,  so  that  the  brothers 
whose  names  are  registered  can  be  noti- 
fied, and  griven  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  get  employment.  We  also 
urge  that  Boards  of  Adjustment,  in  meet- 
ing with  their  respective  officials,  take  up 
the  question  of  experienced  men,  and  try 
to  obtain  from  the  officers  of  the  motive 
power  department  their  co-operation  in 
getting  into  service  every  worthy  man 
who  presents  himself  for  employment,  and 
who  has  the  proper  recommendations  and 
qualifications.  This  bureau  has  beeh  of 
great  advantage  in  many  ways,  but  it  can 
be  made  much  more  effective  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subordinate  lodges  will  use 
their  good  influences  at  home  when  op- 
portimity  presents  itself,  and  always  keep 
the  Grand  Lodge  posted  wherever  there 
is  a  chance  for  men  to  get  situations. 

Take  particular  notice  of  Section  201, 
which  refers  to  how  expelled  members 
may  be  reinstated,  followed  by  Section 
203,  which  explains  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Grand  Master  to  issue  dispensa- 
tions. 

There  are  many  other  important  sec- 
tions which  will  come  to  your  notice  if 
you  thoroughly  read  the  Constitution  as  we 
hope  you  will,  but  we  have  referred  to 
those  which  are  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  the  membership,  and  we  sug- 
gest that  upon  receipt  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution at  the  first  regular  meeting  there- 
after the  sections  covering  these  important 
points,  to  which  we  now  bring  your  at- 
tention, be  read  in  full,  so  that  if  there 
are  any  officers  or  members  who  do  not 
understand  the  application  of  the  law 
alike,  the  same  can  be  discussed,  and  all 
have  the  right  interpretation  of  the  law. 
Do  not  throw  the  Constitution  aside  and 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  caU  your  at- 
tention to  some  violation  of  the  law  later, 
but  immediately  enlighten  yourselves  as  to 
the  changes  that  have  been  made,  and  try, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  strictly  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  each  section. 

A  Holiday  Greeting: — As  this  is  the 
season  of  the  year  when  we  all  give 
thought  to  the  work  of  the  year,  and  make 
our  preparations  for  the  year  that  is  soon 
to  begin,  and  as  the  holiday  season  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  exchange  of  happy 
greetings  will  be  in  order,  we  take  the 
opportunity  to  convey  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  all  of  the  lodges  of  the  Broth- 
erhood our  sincere  thanks  for  the  many 
kind  and  generous  courtesies  that  have 
been  extended  to  us  during  the  year  1900. 
It  has   been   a   pleasure   to   be   associated 
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with  the  work  of  the  Brotherhood  under  B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges — No.  43,  $2; 

such  pleasant  conditions  as  have  prevailed  No.    59,    $10;    No.    446,    $2.50. 

the  last  twelve  months,  and  we  would  be        Total     $      14.50 

ungrateful    if   we   did    not   remember   the     L.  S.  to  B.  L.  F.,  No.  89 2.50 

many  pleasant  instances  which  have  come     O.   R.   C.   Divisions 80.00 

to   us,   either   by   personal   association   or     L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  Divisions 32.75 

through   correspondence,  and  we  are  not     B.  R.  T.  Lodges 61.57 

unmindfid  that  the  growth  and  prosperity     L.  A.  to  B.  R.  T.  Lodges 105.50 

which    has    attended    the    organization    is     B.  L.  E.  Divisions 45*i3 

attributable  to  the  faithful  service  which     u.  L  A.  to  B.  L.  E 12.00 

has     been     rendered     by     the     individual  Miscellaneous — 

brothers  in  their  respective  lodges.  L.  S.  Coffin,  by  error 10.00 

We  hope  that  into  the  home  of  every     G.  Division,  B.  L.  E.,  by  error 9.00 

brother  will  come  joy  and  thanksgiving  on  

this,  the  close  of  the  century  and  of  the         Grand    total $372.95 

year.  We  trust  that  health  and  prosperity  r-^u--  t>t  a  ^  r\  t^  r- 
have  so  attended  them  that  they  may  be  Contrtbutwns  :-ByL,  A.  to  O.  R.  C, 
privileged  to  make  happy  those  who  are  ^o.  137,  and  fnends,  five  pairs  pillow  slips, 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them;  that  the  one  comfortable,  one  quilt,  seven  pairs 
little  ones  will  be  well  remembered,  and  ««.<:*^»'  ^^^J^  handkerchiefs,  four  cakes 
that  Christmas  will  be  one  of  the  happiest  ^^'^^^  »^*P'  ^°^  »*^«"»»  ^'^  ^^  °««  ^0™*° 
days  of  the  year,  and  while,  no  doubt  in  stamped  linens  ,  ,u  u-  u^  a  x>  u 
many  localities,  there  may  be  brothers  of  ^  ^^  ^-  ^;  ^<>l"i««  ^^  J*»«  Highlaiid  Park 
the  order  who  are  disabled,  through  sick-  ^^^^^'..^^^^  ?^«^  ^/^  '"'^^y^,  *^*^  ^^^  *^« 
ness  or  injury,  and  who  will  not  have  much  ^^If  .fi^obbling  for  a  week 
to  make  them  happy,  yet  let  us  hope  that  Notice  all  those  who  send  remittances 
even  there,  where  they  may  be.  some  ray  ^?  the  Home  please  give  the  number  of 
of  sunshine  may  come  in,  and  when  the  J^f  division  or  lodge  and  order  that  you 
new  year  opens,  and  you  make  your  reso-  ^^^"8  ^°l  also  the  street  and  number.  I 
lutions,  let  us  hope  that  one  of  them  will  ^^\«  received  drafts  put  in  the  envelope 
be  to  work  faithfully  for  the  promotion  of  ^^^  "^^^'^  /<>  «^^^  "?e  ^"-o*"  whom  it 
the  order,  increasing  its  membership  and  *=*™«:  ^uch  I  cannot  give  proper  credit, 
broadening  its  influences.  We  shall,  on  "^^  knowing  what  lodge  or  division  it 
December  3i8t,  have  38.000  members  on  ^^9  *^™-  a  r,'  ut  a  jy  1 
our  rolls.  We  are  exceedingly  anxious  ^J'^,"^!"*  ^°^  \^^  ^^  Disabled  Rail- 
that  on  June  30th.  the  close  of  the  fiscal  ^?^^  Employes  is  the  possessor  of  a  fine 
year,  we  shall  have  at  least  40.000  mem-  P»a'?0;  ^^'^h  was  contributed  through  the 
bers.  We  depend  on  the  same  hearty  co-  untiring  eflForts  of  Mrs.  K.  R  Wightman 
operation  and  earnest  efforts  in  the  year  to  ^^  Evanston,  111  Those  contributing  were 
come  that  have  been  so  manifest  in  the  year  ^  follows :  Mrs.  Hartman,  $5  ;  con- 
which  is  now  dying,  and  we  can  assure  f"<=*°"  ?^  No.  i,  $24;  Engineer  Pieblo 
you  that  it  will  be  our  purpose,  so  far  as  ^ 3 ;  Conductor  Pieblo,  $1.50;  engineer  of 
it  lies  in  our  power,  to  faithfully  discharge  ^^-  ^l*'.^*'  ^"-  ^angton.  $6;  North  Chi- 
every  duty  to  the  order,  and  we  know  that  cago  Union  50  cents;  Mrs.  E.Z.  Smith, 
with  the  able  and  willing  hands  that  are  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  $1 ;  Mrs.  Whitlock  $1; 
associated  with  us  in  the  Grand  Lodge.  Ladies  O  K.  C,  $5.50;  Mrs  Phillip  Hoff- 
.  ...  ,  ,  1  r  ^-  •.  -^L  •  man.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Ben  Bux- 
there  Will  be  no  lack  of  activity,  either  m  ^^„^  ^,^.  ^ella  Smith.  $8.50;  men  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  or  among  the  member-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ .  ^^^  j  g  Watson,  $5 ; 
s^*P-.                                                             .  men   from  police  station,   60   cents;   Mrs. 

Wishing  you,   my  brothers,   your  wives  Murdock,  $3;   Ladies  of  G.  I.  A.,  No.   i. 

and  your  children  a  merry  Christmas  and  ^^q  ;  Miss  Whitlock,  50  cents ;  Mrs.  Stev- 

a   most   happy   and   prosperous   new   year,  ^ns,  president  W.  C.  T.  U..  50  cents;  St. 

we  remain,  Paul  railroad  men,  $1.40;  Mrs.  Souey,  25 

Sincerely  and  fraternally.  cents;   Mr.  Thomas,  25  cents;   Mrs.   Sar- 

F.   P.    Sargent,   G.   M.  gent,  10  cents;  Mr.  Birr,  $2;  Mrs.  Hobbs, 

F.   W.   Arnold,  $i  ;  sale  of  iron  holders,  $8.50;  Mrs.  Cat- 

G.  S.  &  T.  lows,   for  supper,   $8.50;    Mrs.   Childs,   25 

-A.  cents ;  sister,  25  cents ;  Mrs.  Goodman,  25 

^  cents ;  Mrs.  Bonning,  $3.50 ;  knit  and  sold 

^ff€  Hom€  Jicconnt.  thirty-two    pair    bed-room    slippers,    $40 ; 

Mrs.  Wightman  paid  all  interest.    The  bal- 

The    following   donations   were   re-  ance  of  $16.98  was  paid  from  the  Home 

ceived  at  the  Home   for  Aged  and  treasury.                     ,    .     , 

Disabled  Railway  Employes,  for  the  ""''"''''"""mrstI^B  Watson. 

month  of  November,  1900:  Sec.  and  Treas.  R.  R.  M.  H. 
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Grand    Lodge    Supplement 

Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine 

Published  by  i  he  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  at  Peoria,  Illinois. 
All  correspondence  relating  to  the  Maoazike  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  and  Nianager. 
SUBSOBIPTION— $L00  pf  r  yea-.   Entered  at  the  PostoflBce  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  cs  Second-Class  Matter. 

Beneficiary  Statement 

OFnoE  OF  Gband  Peobxtabt  and  Tbkasubsb,  ( 

To  SUBOBDIKATE  LoDOES.—  PxOBiA,  ILL.,  December  1,  1900.  ) 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  In  the  Beneficiary  Department  for  the  month  of  November,  1900: 

BKGEIPT8. 


Received  daring  month  of  November |S3,423/ 

(41    11.600; 
D'Bbureed  daring  month  of  November,  account  Beneficiary  Claims..  <  8      1,000 } |66,600.0l 

'  2      15001 
"'01 

oj 

Respectfully  submitted, 


"         Donations  J   7        7fi0 1 

by  Seventh  Biennial  Convention j   6        600  " 


11.600.00   178,000.00 


G.  8.  and  T  ^ 
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Beneficiary  Assessment    Notice 

No.    98 

PKORIA,  ILI^,  January  1, 1901. 
To  the  Rtctivtrs  otSubordtnaU  Loogts: 

0ear  Sin  and  Brothers:— Yon  are  hereby  notified  of  the  following  deaths  and  disabilities: 
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Beneficiary  Assessment  Notice  No.  98~Continued 

The  foUo^^ins  allowances  were  made  and  ordered  paid  by  the 
SoTenth  Biennial  ConTention 


Assessments  for  death  and  disability  claims  are  hereby  levied  as  follows:  For  each 
member  wh  se  name  appears  on  the  rolls  of  membe-shfp.  January  1, 19U1,  (also  for  all 
members  having  taken  a  w  thdrawal  or  transfer  card— after  Jan.  1st.  and  for  all  mem- 
bers who  died  or  were  totally  disabled  since  thac  date),  carrying  a  Beneficiary  Oertifl- 
oate  of  FnrTBBN  Humdbbd  (tl,SOO.OO)  Dollars,  yon  are  reqoiredto  forward  the  sum  of 
Two  ($2.00)  Dollars.  For  those  carrying  a  Certificate  ot  Om  Thousand  (|U)OO.rOi 
DOLLABS  you  are  reqaired  to  forward  the  sam  of  Onb  Dollab  and  Fiftt  ($1.60) 
Obkts,  and  for  each  member  carrying  a  certificate  of  Fivb  Hundbbd  (|G0O.0Oi  Dollabs 
you  are.reqaired  to  forward  the  sum  cf  Sevkmty-Fivb  ($0,76)  Gents.  Said  remittances 
to  reach  the  Grand  Lodge  not  later  than  January  20. 1901.  as  provided  in  Eeoiion  60  of 
the  Constitution. 

Touts  fraternally. 


e^^^^-owc*^ 


Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

SPBdAL  NOnOE.— All  ramittanoee  must  be  made  by  Bank  Dbavt,  Money  Obdbb  or  Expbsss  Obdsb. 
Members  initiated  on  and  afte?  November  1st.  are  not  liable  for  this  assessment.  Receivers  are  required  to  for- 
ward $2.00  Grand  Dues  for  each  new  member  initiated  since  last  returns  were  made. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  right  hand  column  that  the  above  claims  are  all  i»aid  and  the  date  of  payment  given. 
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A  Happy  New  Year.  I  send  this 
greeting  not  for  one  but  for  every 
member  of  the  Ladies'  Society,  as  well 
as  to  the  brothers,  whom  we  cannot 
overlook;  for  we  certainly  could  not 
be  happy  if  they  were  not. 

With  the  new  year  that  has  come  to 
us,  bringing  with  it  prosperity,  let  us 
hold  fast  to  all  that  has  been  profit- 
able and  helpful.  This  is  the  age  of 
progress,  and  we  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  by  gaining  in 
membership  and  adding  strength  and 
influence  to  our  organization.  We 
have  a  large  field  in  which  to  work, 
and  when  we  again  meet  in  biennial 
meeting  it  is  my  hope  and  desire  that 
we  shall  niunber  at  least  Hve  thou- 
sand members,  and  our  insurance  in- 
creased to  at  least  Hve  hundred  dol- 
lars. To  do  this,  my  sisters,  it  means 
work  for  us  all.  The  kind  words 
given  by  our  brothers  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  us,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  encourage  and  strengthen  our 
members  in  their  work, 

I  congratulate  our  members  on 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  Many  good  deeds  have  been 
performed  in  the  name  of  Friendship 
and  Charity.  The  year  just  closed 
has  brought  death  and  sorrow  to 
many  homes.  This  is  especially  true 
of  our  sisters  in  the  beautiful  but  un- 
fortunate city  of  Galveston.  How 
nobly  have  the  members  of  the  sister 
lodges  responded  to  the  call  for  as- 
sistance !  Let  us  not  forget  that  these 
sisters  will  need  everything  that  will 
make  their  homes  comfortable.  The 
cold  weather  is  now  here,  but  these 
sisters  are  not  prepared  for  it. 
When  we  sit  in  our  comfortable 
homes,  let  us  not  forget  the  unfortu- 


nate. We  cannot  tell  what  the  day 
may  bring  forth  to  us. 

On  and  after  January  i,  1901,  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Insurance  De- 
partment upon  the  death  of  an  insured 
member  will  be  $200,  instead  of  $100, 
as  heretofore.  On  account  of  this  in- 
crease in  the  amount  paid  there  will 
be  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  assessments;  they  will 
remain  the  same,  at  20  cents  per  as- 
sessment. This  is  a  remarkably  low 
rate,  and  the  sum  of  20  cents  will 
never  be  missed,  and  especially  for  so 
worthy  a  cause.  Death  steals  in  upon 
us  usually  when  we  are  the  least  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  The  great  amount 
of  good  which  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  $100  formerly  allowed 
can  never  be  reckoned  by  dollars  and 
cents.  With  this  amount  doubled  we 
certainly  should  add  greatly  to  the 
good  done  in  the  past. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  at  every 
point  where  there  is  located  a  lodge 
of  the  Brotherhood  there  will  also  be 
a  lodge  of  the  Ladies  Society.  While 
perhaps  this  will  take  time  and  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work,  yet  if  we  re- 
ceive the  encouragement  which  we 
feel  we  should  from  the  brothers,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
Brotherhood  lodge  will  have  its  com- 
panion lodge  of  the  Ladies  Society. 
Where  our  lodges  have  been  estab- 
lished a  great  amount  of  good  has 
been  accomplished.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  into  closer  social 
relations  the  families  of  the  members. 
Contact  with  our  fellow-being  usually 
brings  about  a  feeling  of  interest  in 
those  who  surround  us  and  with 
whom  we  are  associated  in  our  daily 
work.  Many  kindly  deeds  have  been 
performed  through  the  influence  of  our 
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Society,  and  in  many  cases  the  social 
conditions  bettered  of  those  who,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Society  of- 
fered a  medium  for  meeting  and 
greeting  each  other,  as  well  as  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  would  be  left  alone 
and  forced  to  work  out  their  own 
social  salvation.  I,  therefore,  hope 
that  at  those  points  where  there  is  no 
lodge  of  the  Ladies'  Society  located 
that  the  brothers  will  encourage  their 
wives,  mothers  and  sisters  to  organize 
and  become  members  of  our  order. 

To  the  members  of  the  Society,  I 
ask  you  one  and  all  to  work  harder. 
Let  this  year  be  one  of  unprecedented 
success  for  our  order. 

With  best  wishes  for  all  and  con- 
tinued prosperity  for  our  brothers,  I 
remain,  Yours  in  friendship  and 
charity, 

Georgie  M.  Sargent, 
Grand  President. 

1^ 

Grand    Lodge    Ladies*    Society 

OF    THE 

Brotherhood    of    Locomotive    Firemen. 


OFFICIAL  CIRCULAR   NO.   5— iQoo-oi. 


OfRce  of  Grand  President. 


Peoria,  III.,  Dec.  10,  1900. 
To  the  Officers  and  Sisters  of  all  Sub- 
. .  ordinate   Lodges — Greeting :     . 

Dear  Sisters: — The  year  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  as  that  happy 
season  approaches  when  we  are  either 
permitted  to  enjoy  ourselves  or,  if 
less  fortunate  than  others,  to  see  en- 
joyment among  others,  of  the  Christ- 
mas pleasures  and  the  happy  scenes 
incident  thereto,  let  us  see  if  out  of 
the  work  of  the  year  passing  and  now 
about  to  close  we  cannot  find  some- 
thing to  make  us  happy,  even  though 
many  of  us  have  experienced  hours  of 
sadness  and  despair.  Has  there  not 
in  every  home  some  sunshine  crept? 
Are  there  not  recollections  of  happy 
moments  spent  in  fraternal  meetings 
with  our  sisters?  Do  we  not  all 
realize  that  through  the  influence  of 
our  society,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
our  obligation,  we  have  become  better 


and  happier,  and  is  there  not  satis- 
faction in  the  thought  that  the  So- 
ciety is  advancing,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  coming  year  most  encour- 
aging? Therefore,  my  sisters,  should 
we  not  all  approach  the  Christmas 
season  with  a  heart  full  of  thankful- 
ness, and  express  to  all  a  wish  for 
joy,  happiness  and  prosperity,  and 
with  renewed  energy  prepare  for  the 
work  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one, 
determined  to  excel  in  good  works 
and  devotion  to  our  Society  any  of 
our  previous  efforts? 

The  year  has  been  to  me  one  of 
much  pleasure,  even  though  it  has 
brought  its  cares  and  responsibilities. 
I  have  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in 
social  and  fraternal  intercourse  with 
the  sisters  of  the  order,  as  well  as  in 
correspondence  with  the  officers  of 
the  Grand  and  subordinate  lodges. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
observe  the  interest  taken  in  the  work 
of  the  order  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers throughout  the  entire  jurisdic- 
tion, and  while  greater  progress  might 
have  been  made,  still  we  are  all 
thankful  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  we  earnestly  hope  for  re- 
newed activity  next  year. 

The  biennial  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in 
the  month  of  September  last,  gave 
positive  evidence  of  the  standing  of 
the  Society;  and  the  splendid  repre- 
sentation of  talented  and  progressive 
sisters  spoke  volumes  for  the  future 
success  of  the  Society.  The  advance- 
ment made  in  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, and  the  general  improvement  in 
the  Rules  and  Regulations,  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  tendency  to  increase 
interest  among  our  present  member- 
ship and  draw  to  the  Society  many 
who  are  not  now  among  us.  Into 
your  hands,  my  sisters,  has  come 
valuable  information  through  the  re- 
ports of  the  sisters  who  have  been 
your  representatives.  A  full  report 
of  the  proceedings,  in  printed  form, 
will  be  supplied  to  each  lodge,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  sisters  will  make  an 
effort  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
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the  important  work  done,  and  espe- 
cially familiarize  themselves  with  the 
changes  in  the  laws  and  ritual. 

We  hand  the  secretary  a  copy  of 
the  amended  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws.  Later  on  a  sufficient  number 
of  copies  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  to  supply  one  to  each  sister 
of  the  lodge.  I  would  suggest  that 
they  be  placed  in  the  back  of  the  Con- 


plied  until  the  present  supply  is  ex- 
hausted. 

On  January  i,  1901,  the  new  laws 
or  amendments  will  take  effect.  All 
changes  or  alterations  in  the  present 
laws  will  be  printed  in  red  ink  in  the 
appendix,  so  that  reference  to  the 
same  can  be  easily  made. 

There  is  an  important  change  in 
Section  33,  to  which  we  desire  to  call 


MRS.  EMMA  DEMPWOLF 

Grand  Secretary  and  Twaaurer  of  Ladiea  Society  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen.    Member  of  Lodge  No.  83,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


stitution  and  By-Laws  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  sisters  as  a  ready 
reference.  The  cost  of  reprinting  the 
entire  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
would  be  expensive,  and,  as  there  are 
several  hundred  copies  on  hand,  it 
was  the  advice  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
sellor that  the  appendix  form  be  sup- 


the  especial  attention  of  the  secre- 
taries and  treasurers,  viz:  Upon  the 
initiation  of  an  applicant  to  member- 
ship, the  secretary  will  immediately 
hand  the  application  to  the  treasurer, 
who  will  forthwith  forward  the  same 
to  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, together  with  the  Grand  dues. 
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All  moneys  forwarded  to  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  must  be  sent 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  lodge. 

The  age  limit  has  been  raised  to 
fifty-five  (55)  years  in  Section  36. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  understood  that 
on  and  after  January  i,  1901,  all  ap- 
plicants admitted  to  the  Society  under 
the  age  of  fifty-five  (55)  years  shall 
be  required  to  participate  in  the  In- 
surance Department.  All  members  of 
the  order  who  are  not  now  carrying 
insurance  on  account  of  the  fifty  (50) 
years  clause,  can  on  January  i,  1901, 
make  application  for  the  insurance; 
provided  they  are  in  good  health  and 
physically  qualified.  Secretaries  will 
use  "Form  No.  13"  in  making  applica- 
tion to  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  for  such  members.  That 
is  to  say,  "Form  13"  is  only  to  be 
used  for  those  who  are  already  mem- 
bers but  who  have  not  been  admitted 
to  the  Insurance  Department. 

Section  40  has  been  amended  to 
read  two  hundred  ($200)  doK 
lars  instead  of  one  hundred  ($100) 
dollars,  and  it  will  be  understood  that 
on  and  after  January  i,  1901,  the 
amount  payable  at  death  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  two  hundred  ($200)  dol- 
lars. The  assessments  to  remain  the 
same ;  that  is,  at  20  cents.  No  change 
will  be  required  in  the  insurance  poli- 
cies now  held  by  the  members,  as  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  ($200)  dol- 
lars applies  to  all  outstanding  policies 
on  January  i,  1901. 

We  trust  the  increased  insurance 
will  be  an  incentive  to  increase  the 
membership,  and  that  when  we  meet 
in  1903,  we  can  make  the  amount  five 
hundred    ($500)    dollars. 

You  will  note  change  in  Section  10 
(page  24),  wherein  the  Board  of  Re- 
lief will  hereafter  be  composed  of  the 
president,  vice-president  and  past 
president.  The  president  shall  be  the 
chairman.  This  law  becomes  oper- 
ative on  and  after  January  i,  190 1, 
when  the  collector  will  retire  from 
the  board  and  the  president  take  her 
place  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

Collectors  will  pay  strict  attention 


to  Section  24,  where  the  law  provides 
for  them  to  receive  all  moneys  due 
the  lodge  from  whatever  source.  This 
section  as  amended  means  just  what 
it  says,  and  every  penny  of  lodge 
funds  from  whatever  source  must  be 
paid  over  to  the  collector  and  her  re- 
ceipt for  the  same  taken.  Quarterly 
reports  must  be  made  by  her  of  all 
collections,  using  "Form  18"  in  filing 
her  report,  which  shall  be  filed  at  the 
first  regular  meeting  in  the  quarter 
following  the  quarter  for  which 
moneys  were  collected.  Collectors 
must  promptly  turn  over  all  moneys 
to  the  treasurer,  taking  a  receipt 
therefor.  We  urge  the  collectors  to 
closely  follow  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

Committees  on  investigation  of  ap- 
plicants will  please  pay  strict  atten- 
tion to  Section  32  as  amended,  and 
make  full  inquiries  as  to  past  mem- 
bership in  the  order,  and  if  the  appli- 
cant was  at  one  time  a  member,  ascer- 
tain reasons  for  severing  her  con- 
nections with  the  order.  There  have 
been  instances  where  applications 
have  been  made  by  persons  to  lodges 
where  the  applicants  were  not  known, 
and  it  was  afterwards  learned  that 
they  had  been  expelled  for  cause.  It 
is  for  the  purpose  of  better  protecting 
the  order  that  this  law  has  been  made. 

Please  remember  that  beginning 
January  i,  1901,  the  dues  are  payable 
quarterly  in  advance.  This  is  a  de- 
parture from  past  practices.  It  is 
important  that  every  sister  shall  be  at 
all  times  in  good  standing  so  as  to 
have  no  complications  arise  in  the 
event  of  her  death.  One  of  the  most 
impoi:tant  requirements  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department  is  that  a  sister  shall 
be  in  good  standing  at  all  times,  and 
when  a  claim  is  filed,  the  receipts 
must  show  that  when  a  sister  died 
she  was  in  good  standing  for  dues  and 
assessments.  Remember,  that  the 
quarters  begin  January  first,  April 
first,  July  first  and  October  first  of 
each  year,  and  on  or  before  New 
Year's  Day  see  the  collector  of  your 
lodge  and  pay  your  dues  for  the  quar- 
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ter  beginning  January  i,  ending 
March  31,  1901.  Do  not  wait  until 
the  last  day — be  prompt.  This  change 
will  be  found  in  Section  37. 

An  important  change  in  Section  40 
should  be  observed  by  all.  It  reduces 
the  time  of  suspension  from  90  to  30 
days,  and  any  member  failing  to  pay 
her  dues  or  assessments  for  the  space 
of  30  days  stands  expelled.  Do  not 
forget  the  importance  of  this 
section  and  avoid  being  delin- 
quent. 

In  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  assessments  levied  for  * 
the  Insurance  Department,   I 
would  suggest  that  in  the  case 
of  an  absent  sister,  that  is  to 
say,  a  sister  who  lives  some 
distance  from  the  lodge,  that 
immediately   upon    receipt   of 
the  notice  for  the  assessment 
from  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,     that     a     written 
notice  be  sent  by  the  collector 
of  the  same  to  the  last  known 
address  of  the  sister,  so  that 
she  can  remit  the  amount  due 
to   the   collector   and  thereby 
protect  her  membership  in  the 
Insurance     Department.        It 
will  be  expected  that  absent 
members  will  keep  their  lodge 
advised  as  to  their  correct  ad- 
dress so  that  important  letters 
or  notices  can  reach  them.     A 
great  deal  of  trouble  has  been 
experienced  in   many   of   the 
lodges  on   account  of  absent 
members  who  participated  in 
the  Insurance  Department,  but 
who,  as  a  general  rule,  failed 
to  remit  to  the  collector,  as 
the  laws  require,  the  amount 
due    on    assessments.      This 
usually     meant    that    in    making    re- 
turns    to     the     Grand     Lodge,     no 
remittance      would      be      sent      for 
these     sisters.       In     the     event     of 
their    death   a   rather    embarrassing 
complication  might  arise.     To  avoid 
this    I    would    earnestly    recommend 
that  some  plan  be  adopted  in  the  sev- 
eral lodges,  by  which  absent  members 


will  be  notified  of  all  assessments 
levied,  so  that  the  amount  due  on  the 
same  can  be  remitted  to  the  collector 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  law. 
In  any  event,  some  means  should  be 
provided  whereby  a  sister's  member- 
ship in  the  Insurance  Department  will 
be  protected. 

A  new  section  has  been  added  that 
will  prove  to  be,  we  believe,  of  value 


OFFICIAL  BADGE 
Ladies'  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 

to  the  organization.  This  new  sec- 
tion to  follow  Section  45,  and  it  pro- 
vides for  an  appeal  to  the  Grand  Pres- 
ident by  a  member  who  believes  an 
injustice  has  been  done  her  by  a  sub- 
ordinate lodge.  It  being  understood 
that  this  new  section  only  applies  to 
a  member  against  whom  charges  have 
been   preferred  and   who    has    been 
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given  a  trial  as  provided  in  the  sec- 
tion governing  trials.  Please  read 
this  section  carefully  so  as  to  under- 
stand what  is  necessary  to  do  to  take 
an  appeal. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  Section 
46,  regarding  limited  withdrawal 
cards  and  the  limitation  put  upon 
them  by  the  amendment.  Also,  to 
Section  50,  where  a  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  return  of  a  with- 
drawal card  to  the  lodge  issuing  it, 
providing  a  lodge  refuses  to  accept 
the  said  card.  Hereafter  all  members 
accepted  by  card  must  be  balloted  for 
same  as  applicants,  as  provided  in  the 
amendment  to  Section  53. 

Sectioil  61  requires  care  in  ascer- 
taining if  the  applicant  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  a  sister  lodge  for  nonpay- 
ment of  dues  and  assessments,  and  if 
so,  be  sure  that  the  applicant  has  paid 
up  her  indebtedness  to  the  lodge  from 
which  she  was  expelled. 

Section  64  has  been  amended  so  as 
to  require  applicants  for  membership 
to  apply  to  the  lodge  nearest  their 
home ;  and  all  lodges  are  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  this  law.  We 
want  each  lodge  to  have  the  benefit  of 
all  applicants  in  their  respective  juris- 
diction. 

An  important  change  will  be  noted 
in  Section  68,  which  is  brought  to 
your  notice.  This  section  will  read 
as  follows:  "Any  lodge  wishing  to 
bond  its  collector  and  treasurer  can 
do  so."  Hereafter  any  lodge  wishing 
to  bond  its  collector  and  treasurer  can 
do  so,  and  we  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  this  safeguard,  for  we  cannot 
be  too  secure  in  the  protection  of  the 
funds  and  property  of  the  lodge. 

Hereafter  it  will  be  understood  that 
under  no  circumstances  shall  the 
opening  and  closing  ceremonies  be 
omitted,  and  presidents  of  all  lodges 
will  see  that  this  law  is  strictly  en- 
forced at  all  times. 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  most 
important  changes  in  the  By-Laws  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention. 
There  are  other  matters  of  interest, 
such  as  disposing  of  the  moneys  on 


hand  in  the  event  of  a  lodge  disband- 
ing; the  emblematic  flower;  the  addi- 
tion of  a  color  to  the  ones  now  used; 
the  design  of  the  heart;  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  order  of  business, 
namely:  "Report  of  Investigation 
Committee;"  all  of  which  have  their 
direct  bearing  and  should  be  carefully 
read  to  be  understood.  We  recom- 
mend to  the  lodges  that  the  secretary 
be  required  to  read  all  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  at  several 
meetings,  so  that  the  sisters  will  all 
be  made  familiar  with  the  new  laws 
and  their  additional  duties.  We  can- 
not be  too  well  versed  in  our  work,  or 
understand  too  well  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution. 

But  slight  changes  were  made  in 
the  ritual.  The  most  important  being 
the  change  in  the  manner  of  balloting, 
and  the  introduction  of  an  obligation, 
for  the  delegate  and  alternate  dele- 
gate, to  be  used  at  installation.  These 
changes  are  contained  in  the  leaflet 
herein  enclosed.  The  president  will 
receive  a  sufficient  number  to  place 
one  in  the  back  of  each  ritual. 

We  again  urge  upon  the  officers  of 
the  lodge  the  importance  of  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  parts  assigned  to 
each,  thereby  making  most  effective 
the  work  when  receiving  candidates. 
In  our  visits  to  the  local  lodges,  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  observe  how 
many  of  the  sisters  had  committed  to 
memory  the  work  and  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  open  and  close  the  Ir  dge,  and, 
in  some  instances,  instruct  the  candi- 
date without  the  aid  of  the  ritual. 
See  if  this  cannot  be  done  in  all  the 
lodges.     Sisters,  make  the  effort. 

I  am  exceedingly  thankful  to  the 
sisters  who  have  contributed  so  gen- 
erously to  the  aid  of  the  members  of 
Oleander  Lodge,  No.  45,  located  at 
Galveston,  Texas.  Up  to  the  present 
time  $162.05*  has  been  donated  by 
the  lodges,  in  addition  to  what  was 
forwarded  at  the  convention  at  Des 
Moines.  In  addition  to  the  money 
contributions,  there  have  been  dona- 
tions of  clothing  and  other  needed 
supplies     sent    from    several    points. 
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This,  my  sisters,  proves  that  we  prac- 
tice the  virtues  of  our  order  in  our 
daily  lives,  and  this  kind  act  toward 
our  unfortunate  sisters  will  be  as 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  which  will 
return  in  manifold  blessings  in  ways 
we  think  not.  As  winter  is  now  here 
and  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  to 
aid  our  sisters  and  their  little  ones, 
we  urge  you  not  to  forget  them 
in  your  kindly  thoughts  of  the  un- 
fortunate. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  prove  to 
the  sisters  of  the  order  that  in  again 
conferring  upon  me  the  honor  of 
Grand  President  no  mistake  has  been 
made.  To  be  successful,  however, 
one  must  have  the  hearty  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subordinate  lodges,  and, 
dependent  as  I  am  upon  your  assist- 
ance, I  would  shrink  from  assuming 
my  duties  on  January  i,  1901,  did  I 
not  believe  that  you  would,  one  and 
all,  assist  me  and  take  an  active  in- 
terest yourselves. 

Our  present  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Sister  M.  E.  Moore,  hav- 
ing refused  re-election  at  the  conven- 
tion, we  lose  her  valuable  aid  at  the 
close  of  this  year.  She  has  been  un- 
tiring in  her  labors,  and  for  many 
years  worked  faithfully  under  great 
disadvantages.  During  the  last  two 
years  her  duties  have  been  doubled; 
many  trials  have  come  to  her  which 
have  made  her  lot  not  to  be  envied. 
We  regret  her  departure  from  the 
active  duties  of  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  but  we  have  the  assur- 
ance of  Sister  Moore  that  she  will  be 
just  as  faithful  in  her  devotion  to  the 
order,  and  use  her  influence  to  pro- 
mote its  interest  and  aid  in  its  ad- 
vancement. 

Entering  upon  the  duties  of  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  on  January 
1st,  Sister  Emma  E.  Dempwolf  brings 
to  our  assistance  ability,  enefgy  and 
faithfulness — three  essential  qualifi- 
cations that  are  always  needed  in 
society  work.  We  are  confident  that 
the  convention  has  selected  a  suc- 
cessor to  Sister  Moore  who  will  prove 


her  true  worth  by  her  willingness  to 
help  and  desire  to  encourage.  You 
can  rest  assured  that  your  Grand 
President  will  do  all  in  her  power  to 
encourage  Sister  Dempwolf  and  make 
her  feel  that  her  labors  are  ap- 
preciated. It  will  therefore  be  under- 
stood that  on  and  after  January  i, 
1 90 1,  all  mail  for  the  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  will  be  forwarded  to 
Mrs.  Emma  E.  Dempwolf,  39  Centre 
Street,  Oneonta,  New  York. 

We  desire  to  enter  upon  the  new 
year  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  the  official  staff  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  the  faithful  and  energetic 
assistance  from  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  local  lodges.  We  are  to 
have  two  years  of  prosperity.     Busi- 
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Ladies'  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 

ness  to  be  done  promptly  and  ef- 
ficiently on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  subordinate  and  Grand  Lodge  will 
insure  a  marked  improvement  over 
past  years.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to 
visit  as  many  of  the  lodges  as  my 
other  duties  will  permit,  and  by  let- 
ters try  to  reach  the  brothers  of  the 
Brotherhood  and  enlist  their  aid  in 
the  work  of  our  Society. 

Accompanying  this  circular  is  a 
blank  prepared  by  the  Grand  Coun- 
sellor, which  he  requests  be  filled  out 
carefully  by  the  secretary  and  mailed 
to  Peoria.  Please  see  that  this  re- 
quest is  complied  with. 

Wishing  for  you  all  a  happy 
holiday  season;  that  you  may  be 
surrounded  by  your  loved  ones  and 
on  Christmas  Day  be  happily  re- 
membered for  your  kind  and  charita- 
ble work,  and  sincerely  appreciating 
your  kindness  to  me,  I  remain,     Sin- 
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cerely  yours  in  Friendship  and  Char- 
ity. 

Georgie  M.  Sargent, 

Grand  President. 

♦This  merely  represents  amount 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  Sister 
H.  E.  Holmes,  of  Lodge  No.  45,  and 
does  not  include  the  amounts  which 
may  have  been  forwarded  to  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  Arnold  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.,  who  will  see  that  due 
acknowledgment  of  amounts  for- 
warded to  him  is  made  through  the 
columns  of  the  Magazine. 


She  Ladies'  Society. 

The  advancement  in  the  work  of  or- 
ganization is  most  forcibly  displayed 
in  the  progressive  and  energetic 
Labors  of  the  Ladies'  Society  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
Among  the  many  societies  of  women 
with  which  our  land  is  blessed,  there 
is  none  that  has  demonstrated  in  a 
more  marked  degree  the  principles  for 
which  they  are  united  than  the  Ladies' 
Society  of  the  Firemen.  Springing 
into  existence  in  a  sparcely  settled 
country,  having  for  an  inspiration 
the  desire  for  wholesome  and  instruc- 
tive means  of  recreation  for  their 
husbands,  sons  and  brothers,  this  little 
band  of  cheerful  toilers  began  a  work 
that,  when  transported  to  other  and 
more  prolific  soil,  has  been  wonder- 
fully productive.  In  its  mission  of 
charity  and  sisterly  devotion  it  has 
exemplified  those  beautiful  lessons  of 
the  Master,  and  has  brought  to  the 
sorrowing  and  depressed  comfort  and 
support. 

We  hail  on  this,  the  new  year,  with 
joy  and  thanksgiving  this  society  of 
women,  and  offer  to  them  our  greet- 
ing, with  the  wish  that  1901  will 
bring  to  them  unmeasurable  success, 
deserving  as  they  are  of  the  encour- 
agement of  everyone  who  is  a  believer 
in  the  practice  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. The  generous  and  prompt 
response  of  the  sisters  of  the  order  to 
the  cry  of  distress  that  comes  from 


the  grief-stricken  sisters  whose  homes 
were  swept  away  in  the  terrible  flood 
that  was  visited  upon  Galveston, 
Texas,  places  this  society  of  women 
foremost  among  the  charitable  asso- 
ciations of  our  land.  With  their 
means,  most  liberally  have  they  con- 
tributed, and  the  promptness  of  their 
action  is  evidence  of  their  full  under- 
standing of  their  duty  one  toward  an- 
other. None  save  those  sisters  whose 
happy  homes  were  swept  away  in  the 
night,  and  who  gathered  their  little 
ones  upon  the  sand  where  once  their 
little  cottages  stood,  and  realized  that 
all  they  had  in  the  world  was  taken 
away  from  them,  with  scarcely  a 
covering  for  the  body,  will  fully  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  the  work 
of  the  sisters  of  the  Brotherhood. 
He  who  seeth  the  sparrow  fall  to  the 
earth  will  not  fail  to  record  this  act  of 
compliance  with  the  Divine  command. 

We  bespeak  for  the  Ladies'  Society 
a  year  of  great  activity.  We  believe 
that  the  ladies  of  the  families  of  the 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  who  are  not  affiliated 
with  the  Society  seeing  the  work 
accomplished  by  those  who  today 
make  up  the  membership,  will  feel  it 
a  duty  to  themselves  and  their  loved 
ones  to  be  associated  in  this  work. 
Firemen,  themselves,  ought  to  en- 
courage their  wives,  mothers  ^nd  sis- 
ters to  organize  so  that  wherever 
there  is  a  lodge  of  the  Brotherhood 
established  there  will  also  be  found 
a  lodge  of  the  Ladies  Society.  The 
social  features  of  the  Society  are 
most  enjoyable  and  helpful.  They 
bring  our  thoughts  away  from  the 
huge  engine  and  its  enormous  ap- 
petite. We  forget  for  a  moment  the 
trials  of  the  trip  on  local  freight  when 
we  assemble  in  the  society  of  our 
wives,  mothers  and  sisters  in  the  lodge 
room  agd  spend  an  hour  in  song  and 
good  cheer.  This  makes  us  better 
prepared  for  the  battles  of  life. 

Success  to  the  Ladies'  Society  for 
nineteen  hundred  and  one.  May  your 
members  double,  and  your  influence 
be  universal.  "Latin." 
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Official  ^adg€  and  Pin. 

In  this  issue  appear  illustrations  of 
the  official  badge  and  pin  as  adopted 
by  the  Ladies'  Society  at  the  Des 
Moines  Convention.  The  pin  may  be 
secured  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turers (Irons  &  Russell,  102  Friend- 
ship Street,  Providence,  R.  I.),  in 
solid  gold  for  $3.25,  or  in  rolled  plate 
gold  for  $1.25.  The  badge  costs  50 
cents,  with  30  cents  additional  for  of- 
ficers* emblem  attached,  should  one 
be  desired. 

iMdies'  Society  Contributions  for 
Galveston. 

The  following  statement  has  been 
filed  by  Sister  Fannie  S.  Holmes,  of 
loxige  45,  of  donations  received  by 
her  in  behalf  of  the  sisters  who  suf- 
fered from  the  disastrous  storm  which 
visited  Galveston,  Texas,  during  the 
month  of  September  last: 

Receipts. 
Grand   Lodge,   Ladies'   Society,   B. 
of  L,  F.   (fifth  biennial  conven- 
tion, Des  Moines,  Iowa) $  25.00 

Delegates,  Ladies'  Society,  fifth  bi- 
ennial convention   20.55 

Sister  G.   M.   Sargent i.oo 

Woodbine  Lodge,  No.   73,   Omaha, 

Neb 5.00 

Rensselaer    City    Lodge,    No.    118, 

Rensselaer,   N.   Y 5.00 

Eclipse    Favorite    Lodge,    No.    40, 

Galion,    Ohio 10.00 

White  Lilac  Lodge,  No.  68,  Monett, 

Mo 3.00 

Queen  of  the  West  Lodge,  No.  a, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 5.00 

Queen  City  Lodge,  No.  19,  Sedalia, 

Mo 10.00 

Glendora   Lodge,   No.   9,   Freeport, 

111 5.00 

Addison    Lodge,    No.    75,    Toledo, 

Ohio    5.00 

Easter  Lilly  Lodge,  No.  59,  Point 

Jarvis,   N.   Y 5.00 

Marias  Des  Cygne  Lodge,  No.  400, 

B.  of  L.  F.,  Osawatomie,  Kan..         5.00 
Pottawatomie  Lodge,  No.  88,  Osa- 
watomie, Kan 5.00 

Minnehaha  Lodge,  No.   57,   Saint 

Paul,    Minn 15.00 

Holly  Lodge,  No.  70,  Buffalo,  N.Y.       5.00 
Mississippi  Valley  Lodge,  No.  102, 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa 5.00 

Echo  Lodge,  No.  89,  Centralia,  111.       2.50 
Headlight   Lodge,   No.    16,   Boone, 

Iowa    15.00 


Pride  of  214  Lodge,  No.  116,  Balti- 
more,   Md 5.00 


Total  received  to  Dec.  i,  1900.  .$162.05 
Disbursements. 

Clothing  bought  for  families  of 
members  of  Ladies'  Society  and 
B.  of  L.  F $  12.96 

Expenses  on  railroad  for  members 
of  the  Society 8.00 

Express    charges 55 

Groceries  and  provisions  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Society 25.00 

Divided  among  the  members  of  So- 
ciety for  groceries,  shoes,  bed 
clothing,    etc 84.65 

Allowed  for  postage  and  stationery        1.04 


Total    amount    disbursed $162.20 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  re- 
ceived from  Hazel  Lodge  3,  Peoria, 
111.,  and  from  the  Grand  President, 
two  barrels  and  one  box  of  clothing, 
as  well  as  a  box  of  supplies  and  a  seal 
for  Lodge  45.  Also,  one  box,  one 
barrel  and  one  small  bundle  of  cloth- 
ing from  Sister  Bostwick  of  Sayre, 
Pa. 

I  wish  to  thank  our  Grand  Presi- 
dent, Sister  G.  M.  Sargent,  for  the 
interest  she  has  taken  in  the  work  of 
relief,  as  well  as  to  express  the  grate- 
ful and  sincere  thanks  of  the  sisters  of 
Oleander  Lodge  45  to  our  Grand 
President  and  Grand  Counsellor,  and 
also  Sister  M.  E.  Moore,  our  present 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  for 
paying  Assessment  No.  9,  as  well  as 
to  the  subordinate  lodges  in  general 
which  so  kindly  responded  to  our 
Grand  President's  call  for  help.  We 
can  assure  you  that  the  donations 
sent  have  been  of  great  help  to  the 
sisters  and  their  families,  who  deeply 
appreciate  what  has  been  done  for 
them,  and  will  always  remember  that 
the  brothers  and  sisters  have  been 
friends  in  need,  as  well  as  in  deed. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Fannie  S.  Holmes. 

Since  writing  the  above  report  I 
have  received  the  following  dona- 
tions: Good  Endeavor  i,  $3;  Ever- 
green 21,  $2.30;  Mayflower  no,  $10; 
making  a  total  on  hand  up  to  date  of 
$15.30.  F.  S.  H. 
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From  32t  L.  S. : — (An  Admirer,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.)  Three  Stars  Lodge  32,  L. 
S.  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  is  doing  nicely  and 
gaining  members  right  along.  On  the 
evening  of  December  5,  1900,  the  ladies 
gave  an  anniversary  ball  at  Music  Hall, 
which  was  beautifully  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  We  also  had  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing our  organizer.  Sister  Killian,  who  or- 
ganized us  in  1894,  with  us  that  evening. 
I  know  there  was  not  a  sister  present  who 
was  not  proud  that  she  belonged  to  our 
Society.  The  brothers  are  always  kind 
and  help  us  in  all  our  undertakings,  and 
we  are  very  thankful  to  them  indeed,  and 
we  are  ever  ready  to  help  them  in  their 
good  deeds  of  mercy. 

From  48,  L.  S. : — (Nora  Jopes,  Chama, 
New  Mexico.)  I  wish  to  tell  you  what 
good  condition  our  lodge,  Toltec  Gorge 
Lodge  48,  is  in.  A  little  over  a  year  ago, 
the  brothers  as  well  as  ourselves,  lost 
everything  by  fire.  By  working  hard  and 
faithfully,  on  November  23d,  which  was 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
our  lodge,  we  presented  the  brothers  of 
Pioneer  Lodge  108,  B.  of  L.  F.,  with  fine 


regalias,  ballot  box  and  gavels,  and  a  fine 
Bible.  We  also  bought  a  nice  desk  for 
our  lodge  room.  We  sent  a  delegate  to 
the  Grand  Lodge,  too.  We  have  but  a 
very  small  membership  compared  with 
other  lodges.  Our  lodge  uses  the  motto, 
"Friendship  and  Charity,"  and  lives  by  it. 
We  have  had  three  new  members  this  fall, 
and  think  we  will  soon  have  more. 


From  70,  L.  S. :— (Member,  Buffalo, 
New  York.)  Monday  evening,  October 
29th,  Holly  Lodge  70,  L.  S.  to  the  B.  of 
L.  F.,  gave  a  reception  and  ball  in  honor 
of  our  delegate.  Sister  Blaser.  We  had  a 
large  gathering  of  sisters  and  brothers. 
During  intermission,  Bro.  McNamara  of 
12,  B.  of  L.  F.,  in  behalf  of  the  members 
of  Holly  Lodge,  presented  our  delegate 
with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers.  The 
address  of  Bro.  McNamara  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  occasion.  A  few  remarks 
were  also  made  by  Bro.  Hill  and  Bro.  J. 
Johnson,  but  they  were  short  and  sweet. 
Refreshments  were  then  served  and  danc- 
ing resumed,  which  lasted  until  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  Everyone  attending 
had  an  enjoyable  time,  and  wished  we 
would  meet  oftener. 


The  Hall  of  Wasted  things 

At  the  Castle  of  Men's  Sorrows  in  the  Hall  of  Wasted  Things 

Are  broken  old  betrothals,  and  old  betrothal  rings, 

And  long- forgotten  kisses,  and  old  letters  never  sent, 

And  heart-strings  of  young  lovers  that  faithless  ones  havfe  rent, 

And  long-since  burnt-out  passions,  and  the  fires  of  wasted  loves, 

And  cast-off  maidens'  ringlets,  and  pairs  of  maidens'  gloves. 

And  smiles  that  men  have  treasured,  and  sweet  glances  gone  astray. 

And  broken  words  of  lovers,  and  hours  of  many  a  day. 

Now  with  these  I'd  fain  deposit  some  few  things  of  my  own-^ 

Some  paltry,  wasted  trifles  that  someone ^as  outgrown; 

This  tiny,  battered  locket,  and  this  bit  of  gem-set  gold, 

And  the  love  I've  left  unspoken,  and  the  love  I  may  have  told; 

May  they  lie  and  be  forgotten,  where  the  gray-robed  aiifeel  sings — 

The  Angel  of  Oblivion,  in  the  Hall  of  Wasted  Things. 

— Eugene   Herbert   MacLean. 
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The   Patt'Jl  m  eri  can    Exposition 


HHE  progress  of  American  rail- 
ways will  be  most  compre- 
hensively illustrated  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo  during  the  summer  of  1901. 
The  transportation  exhibit  will  be 
elaborate,  embracing  all  the  varied 
branches.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  sev- 
eral other  respects,  the  coming  ex- 
position will  surpass  the  Columbian 
and  Paris  Expositions.  The  display 
of  railway  equipment  will  be  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  ever>§een, 


i 


smaller  ones,  tap,  have  taken  the  in- 
fection and  prdpose  to  enter  the  con- 
test. With  s^much  interest  mani- 
fested, the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment will  surely  be  one  of  the  most 
important  at  the  Exposition. 

The  Machinery  and  Transportation 
Building  is  the  first  of  the  Exposition 
buildings  to  be  completed.  It  is  a 
magnificent  structure,  500  by  350  feet, 
with  a  central  court  100  by  175  feet, 
and  challenges  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration   of    every    visitor    to    the 


affording  a  rare  treat  for  railroad  Kien  grounds.  The  architecture  is  a  free 
and  the  public  generally.  ProgressS^  treatment  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance, 
being  made  by  leaps  and  bounds^  and  is  a  fair  type  of  the  other  build- 
During  the  seven  ye**s  which  have\  ings  of  ijie  Exposition.  There  is 
elapsed  since  the  Columbian  Exposi-  pothing  of  monotony  or  severity  about 
tion,  many  novej  and  valuable  in-  \^  all  of  tne  four  facades  being  broken 
ventions  and  improvements  in  railway  by  artisti^  architectural  features.  The 
construction  have  been  brought  out,    facades  have  an  arcaded  effect,  with 


and  others  of  great  importance  will 
be  given  to  the  railway  world  by  the 
time  of  the  openiiig  of  the  Pan- 
American  ExpositJt)n.  All  of  them 
will  be  among  the  exhibits. 

The  railroads  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  deeply  interested,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  more  important  ones  have 
thus  early  signified  their  intention  to 
compete  for  the  highest  honors  to  be 
bestowed  by  the  jury  of  awards  of  the 
Transportation      Department.        The 

*  WiiUen   for   the    Locomotivb    Firbmbn's 
Maoazinb  by  Elbert^  L.  Lewis. 

-2- 


broad  over-hanging  eaves,  in  imitation 
of  theNold  Mission  Buildings  found  in 
Califorma  and  Mexico.  Every  win- 
dow, grilled  and  finished  in  the  Span- 
ish Renaissance  style,  is  a  deeply  re- 
cessed arch,  with  wide  soffits  and 
carvings.  Every  entrance  is  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  high  arches  with 
massive  pillars'  at  the  sides,  and  all 
the  pillars  and  pilasters  are  of  elab- 
orate detail.  There  is  a  tower,  with 
an  open  pavilion  fifty  feet  above  the 
ground,  at  each  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  immense  building,  and  above 
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the  great  arched  entrances  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  are  massive  domes. 
At  both  the  north  and  south  entrances 
are  two  very  tall  towers.  The  roofs 
are  all  of  red  tile.  The  building  is 
aglow  with  color,  giving  effects  which 
are  most  beautiful  to  behold.  Shrubs, 
vines,  and  flowers,  blending  with  the 
colors,  will  ornament  the  loggias,  bal- 
conies and  pavilions. 

The  building  was  formally  opened 
in  honor  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket 
Agents,  during  their  late  convention 
at  Buffalo,  when  a  banquet  was  given. 
A  building  devoted  entirdy  to  railway 


The  scope  of  the  Pan-Americaji  Ex- 
position is  broad.  While  its  stated 
purpose  is  the  celebration  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, during  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  idea  of  bringing  into  closer 
relationship  the  three  Americas, 
stands  out  clearly.  The  lessons  of 
the  past  will  be  applied  to  the  future, 
with  the  view  of  giving  progress  in 
the  Americas  an  unexampled  impetus. 

Electricity  will  be  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  Exposition,  and  the 
Electric  Tower,  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion,  very  appropriately 
rises  above  all  other  structures,  to  a 


exhibits  is  situated  in  another  part  of 
the  grounds. 

The  grouping  of  large  buildings, 
some  twenty  in  number,  and  the  lay- 
out of  the  grounds,  is  far  better  than 
ever  seen  at  any  previous  exposition, 
and  the  coloring  and  landscape  effects 
give  the  finishing  touches  to  as  pretty 
a  picture  as  one  might  well  wish  to 
behold.  As  a  beautiful  spectacle,  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  will  sur- 
pass all  former  enterprises  of  its 
character. 


height  of  391  feet.  The  electrical  dis- 
play will  outrival  any  ever  yet  made. 
The  grounds  are  located  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Niagara  Falls  electric 
power  plants,  the  greatest  in  the 
world;  and  with  their  unlimited  sup- 
ply to  draw  from,  the  possibilities 
may  be  faintly  imagined.  The  ex- 
hibit of  electrical  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances will  be  complete.  By  night 
the  Exposition  will  be  illuminated  by 
more  than  200,000  electric  lamps. 
The  amusement  features  of  the  Ex- 
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position  will  cost  $3,000,000.  To 
stray  upon  such  a  Midway  of  wonders 
as  is  being  provided  has  never  been 
the  privilege  of  any  human  being. 
The  variety  and  quality  of  novelties 
are  superior  to  any  ever  seen  at  any 
exposition.     The  altitudinous  wonder 


resembles  the  walking  beam  of  an  en- 
gine or  the  "teeter"  of  boyhood.  At 
each  end  of  a  beam  of  structural  steel 
is  fixed  a  revolving  wheel  in  which 
four  cars  are  hung  after  the  methods 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Ferris   Wheel.     When   one   wheel    is 


will  be  the  Thompson  Aerio-Cycle,  a 
new  invention  by  Frederic  Thompson. 
To  the  Pan-American  Exposition  this 
will  be  what  the  Ferris  Wheel  was  to 
the  Chicago  Exposition,  and  the  Eiffel 
Tower   to   the    Paris   Exposition.     It 


down,  taking  on  or  discharging  pas- 
sengers, the  other  is  at  an  altitude  of 
275  feet,  revolving  slowly  at  that 
dizzy  height,  so  that  the  passengers  in 
the  cars  may  have  a  wonderful  view 
of  the  Exposition  and  surroundings. 
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The  Aerio-Cycle  will  be  operated  by 
power  from  Niagara  Falls  and  illu- 
minated by  2,000  electric  lights. 

"The  Beautiful  Orient"  will  be  an 
attraction  of  the  Midway.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  dazzling,  romantic  and 
realistic  display  of  manifold  charms  of 
the  East. 

In  the  "Streets  of  Mexico"  real  life 
in  the  heart  of  that  thrifty  republic 
will  be  the  idea.  This  concession  oc- 
cupies 95,000  square  feet  of  space  on 
the  Midway.  The  large  number  of 
Mexicans  who  will  be  in  charge  will 
be  attired  in  their  native  dress.  Here 
will  be  seen  the  stores  and  the  army 
headquarters   for  the  convenience  of 


the  company  of  100  mounted  men,  or 
as  they  are  known,  in  Mexico,  "ru- 
rales,"  who  will  attend  the  Exposition 
by  order  of  President  Diaz  of  Mexico. 

"A  Trip  to  the  Moon"  on  the  air- 
ship "Luna"  or  any  of  the  Aerial 
Navigation  Co.'s  flyers  will  be  offered 
to  visitors  to  the  Midway.  This  is 
a  startling  illusion,  and  it  promises  to 
make  a  great  hit. 

"Venice  in  America"  will  be  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  ItaHan 
city  itself,  and  there  will  be  gondolas 
and  gondoliers,  and  Venetian  music. 

In  addition  there  will  be  an  "Indian 
Congress," depicting  life  on  the  plains; 
the    "War    Cyclorama"    which    will 
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picture  great  battles;  the  "Infant  In- 
cubator;'* the  wonderful  spectacular 
production  of  "Cleopatra;"  the  "Es- 
quimaux Village;"  the  extraordinary 


hibitions  of  plain  and  fancy  glass 
blowing  in  a  specially  constructed  fac- 
tory; the  celebrated  Turpin  "Pan- 
opticon," "Jerusalem  on  the  Morning 


illusion   "Around    the    World;"    the  of  the  Crucifixion;"  "House  Upside 

"Cineograph,"     presenting      realistic  Down,"    an    improvement    upon    the 

pictures    of    important    events;    the  "House  Topsy-Turvy,"  which  was  an 

"Glass  Blowers,"  who  will  give  ex-  attraction    at   the    Paris    Exposition: 
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"Darkness  and  Dawn,"  "Hawaiian  Government  exhibit,  for  which  Con- 
Volcano  and  Theatre,"  "Japanese  Vil-  gress  appropriated  $500,000,  will  be 
lage,"  "African  Village,"  "Animal  worth  going  a  distance  to  see.  The 
Show,"  "Moving  Pictures,"  "Dream-  State  of  New  York  will  expend  $300,- 
land,"  "Old  Nuremberg,"  "Johnstown  000  in  making  it»  exhibit.  Many 
Flood,"    "Ostrich    Farm,"    "Captive  other  Sjtates,  and  the  new  possessions 


Balloon/*  "Scenic  Railway  and  Riv-  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  the  countries  of 

ers,"  and  "Pabst  on  the  Midway."  Central  and  South  America,  will  have 

In  several  other  features  the  Pan-  exhibits  of  their  resources.     The  sum 

American  Exposition  will  be  superior  of  $10,000,000  will    be  expenjded   to 

to  previous  efforts  of  the  kind.  make  the  Exposition  a  success. 

The  exhibits  in  all  the  departments  As     there     are    40,000,000     people 

will  be  complete.    The  United  States  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  Pan- 
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American    Exposition    grounds,    and  all  of  the  roads  into  Buffalo  will  in- 

the  interest  is  general  in  all  the  broad  crease  their  regular  daily  passenger 

territory,  the  great  amount  of  business  train     service   by   from    one   to   five 

that  is  to  be  put  upon  the  railroads  trains,  and  there  will  be  Pan-Ameri- 

within    the    circle  .can    only   be    ap-  can    excursions   a-plenty.     The    New 


preciated  by  railroad  men  themselves.  York  Central  is  considering  a  plan  of 

All  the  lines  are  awake  to  the  import-  putting  into  service  two  through  fast 

ance  of  the  Exposition  and  are  pre-  express  trains  between  Chicago  and 

paring  to  meet  heavy  demands  upon  Buffalo,  to  run  daily  during  the  Ex- 


theni.     Plans  for  elaborate  passenger  position.     A    specTal    Saturday   train, 

train    service    between    Chicago    and  to   depart   from   Chicago   late   in   the 

Buffalo  and  between  New  York  and  afternoon   or  evening  and  arrive  in 

Buffalo  are  now  being  made.     Nearly  Buffalo  early  Sunday  morning,  mak- 
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ing  only  a  few  stops,  and  a  returning 
express  train  to  depart  from  Buffalo 
Sunday  night  and  arrive  in  Chicago 
early  Monday  morning,  is  also  talked 
of  by  the  Central.  With  such  an  ar- 
rangement, Chicago  people  might 
spend  Sunday  at  the  Exposition  with- 
out loss  of  time  from  business. 
The  Nickel  Plate  has  contracted  for 


entirely  new,  having  been  built  es- 
pecially for  the  Pan-American  busi- 
ness. The  running  time  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  will  be  about 
fifteen  hours.  The  Nickel  Plate 
booked  the  first  excursion  from  the 
East  to  the  Chicago  show,  and  it  has 
just  booked  the  first  from  the  West 
to  the  Pan-American. 


twenty  new  day  vestibuled  coaches, 
built  in  the  Pullman  style,  and  a  dozen 
latest  type  passenger  engines,  es- 
pecially for  next  season's  business. 
The  order  represents  an  outlay  of 
$275,000,  the  engines  costing  $15,000 
each,  and  the  coaches  not  less  than 


The  Erie.  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern,  and  Wabash  are  also 
planning  extra  trains  between  Chi- 
cago and  Buffalo. 

Buffalo  is  the  greatest  railroad  cen- 
ter in  the  world,  twenty-six  lines  con- 
verging there  and  tapping  the  entire 


$5,000  each.  Early  in  the  spring,  the 
Nickel  Plate,  it  is  announced,  will  put 
on  an  extra  train  between  Chicago 
and  Buffalo,  made  up  of  a  combination 
buffet  and  baggage  car,  one  day  coach, 
and  four  sleepers.  Every  part  of  the 
^rain,   including  the   engine,   will  be 


railroad  systems  of  the  United  States 
and  British  America.  There  are  now 
700  miles  of  railroad  tracks  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city,  and  be- 
fore the  Exposition  opens  on  May  i, 
1 901,  the  increase  of  mileage  and  ex- 
tension of  terminal  facilities  will,  iq 
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the  aggregate,  include  enough  track  to 
reach  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

The  Pan-American  railroad  busi- 
ness will  be  the  biggest  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and 
the  passenger  agents  believe  it  will  be 
unparalleled,  inasmuch  as  Buffalo  is 
the  center  of  a  larger  population  than 


Chicago,   and   the   country    is    more 
prosperous  now  than  in  1893. 

People  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life 
will  want  to  visit  the  Pan-American 
Exposition.  It  will  be  the  first  great 
light  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  in 
which  the  watchword  will  be  Prog- 
ress, and  its  brilliancy  will  illuminate 
the  whole  universe. 

The  Escalator. 

TpHE   Otis   Elevator   Company   of 
^     New  York  have  done  much  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  and  de- 
sirability of  their  continuous  elevator, 


probable  that  buildings  will  be 
equipped  from  basement  to  roof 
should  this  new  device  for  elevating 
persons  become  popular. 

The  escalator  is  in  reality  a  stair- 
way, which  can  be  used  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  stairs,  or  it  can  be  pro- 
pelled so  as  to  continuously  travel  up- 
ward until  the  top  is  reached,  where 
the  endless  band  upon  which  the  steps 
are  mounted  passes  over  a  wheel  and 
down  to  another  wheel  at  the  base. 

In  the  United  States  Textile  Sec- 
tion at  the  recent  Paris  Exposition, 
communication  between  the  ground 
and  first  floor  was  established  by  the 
use*of  the  escalator. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  an  es- 
calator has  been  erected  at  the 
Twenty-third  Street  Station  of  the 
Manhattan  Elevated  Railway  (Sixth 
Avenue  Division).  The  "Reno  In- 
clined Elevator"  at  the  Fifty-ninth 
Street  Station  of  the  TJiird  Avenue 
line  was  an  earlier  effort  to  devise  a 
moving  stairway,  and  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany's escalator.  The  following 
technical  description  reproduced  from 
a  foreign  publication,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  illustrations  that 
are  published,  will  acquaint  the 
reader  thoroughly  with  this  new  de- 
vice: 

It  is  a  continuous  series  of  rigid  steps, 
united  by  an  endless  sprocket  chain.  The 
chain  is  composed  of  two  steel  shrouds  18 


LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  THE  ESCALATOR 

or  "escalator,"  as  it  has  been  named.    »"•  long,  placed  8  in.  apart,  and  connected 

While,  so  far,  it  has  only  been  applied    [^^  '  ^^-*"-  ''^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^  '""  •''Tr^u 
'      .        '  -^  rr      ^     tween   centers,   thus  forming  a  rigid  link, 

to   one   flight   of   stairs,   it   is   not   im-     and  the   series  of  male  and   female  links 
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forms  the  endless  chain.  The  hubs  of  the 
links  are  bushed  with  bronze  bushings 
with  graphite  inlay,  and  are  therefore  self- 
lubricating  as  well  as  providing  an  un- 
usually large  area  to  resist  wear.  The 
axle  of  the  step,  which  is  likewise  i^  in. 
in  diameter,  passes  through  the  hub,  or 
joint,  of  the  link,  and  forms  a  pin  on  the 
chain,  giving  it  the  form  of  the  rack,  at 
3-in.  pitch,  which  passes  tangentially  over 
the  sprocket-wheel  located  near  the  top  of 
the  flight.  Similarly  the  returning  line 
of  chain  passes  under  the  sprocket-wheel, 
and  it  will  thus  be  seen,  that  portion  of 
the  steps  which  is  upon  the  incline  struct- 
ure is  always  in  balance,  for  the  strain  of 
the  ascending  is  counteracted  by  the  strain 
of  the  descending  steps.  The  precision  of 
manufacture,  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch, 
makes  the  chain  remarkable,  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  accuracy  is  shown  in  the  per- 
fect alignment  of  the  steps. 

The  axle  of  the  step  carries  at  either 
end  a  steel  yoke,  provided  with  suitable 
bearings  for  two  wheels,  which  are  so  dis- 
posed that  they  follow  separate  tracks 
throughout  their  entire  travel. 

Through  the  placement  of  the  tracks, 
any  desired  relation  of  the  steps  is 
secured;  on  the  landings,  the  treads  only 
in  sight  and-  moving  horizontally ;  on  the 
ascent,  both  treads  and  risers  in  sight, 
forming  the  familiar  outline  of  a  stair- 
case; and  on  the  return,  under  the  ascend- 
ing flight,  the  treads  all  lie  in  the  same 
oblique  plane,  presenting  the  appearance, 
when  the  casing  is  removed,  of  a  belt. 

The  riser  is  rigidly  attached  to  the 
treads,  and  there  are  no  hinges  or  joints, 
as  is  commonly  supposed  by  those  un- 
familiar with  the  details,  to  account  for 
the  disappearance,  or  the  reverse,  of  the 
riser.  The  step  travels  with  its  riser  in 
contact  with  the  edge  of  the  adjacent  step, 
and  this  relation  is  maintained  as  the  riser 
gradually  appears  or  disappears,  when  the 
edges  or  nosings  of  the  treads  are  in  con- 
tact, thus  avoiding  all  openings  between 
steps  in  service.  Preferably  the  electric 
motor  is  located  within  the  structure,  at 
the  upper  landings  and  direct-connected 
with  the  sprocket-wheel,  but  in  this  ex- 
hibit, power  was  received  through  wire 
rope  transmission.  The  step  is  the  unit, 
and  of  course,  the  replication  of  the  unit 
is  governed  by  the  height  from  floor  to 
floor,  99  steps  being  employed  in  the  sys- 
tem under  consideration,  the  distance  be- 
tween main  floor  and  gallery  being  7 
metres,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  26 
deg.  23  min. 

The  escalator  is  noiseless  in  operation ; 
this  is  due  to  accurate  work,  and  the 
character  of  the  wheels  and  tracks. 

The  tracks  are  of  hardwood,  insulated 
from  the  iron  structure  supporting  them 
by  rubber.     The  wheels  are  of  sole  leather, 


laid  up  under  hydraulic  pressure,  and  se- 
cured between  iron  plates,  one  of  which 
serves  as  the  flange.  They  are  treated  in 
a  special  manner  with  graphite,  and  re- 
quire no  other  lubrication.  This  con- 
struction has  given  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  a  series  of  severe  tests  demon- 
strated that  the  wear  is  inappreciable;  the 
prime  advantage,  however,  is  that  the 
wheel  gives  forth  no  note  when  struck. 

The  treads,  with  the  exception  of  the 
iron  frame  and  the  risers,  are  of  quarter- 
sawed  oak,  as  are  also  the  balustrades, 
newels,  and  panelled  casings  which  in- 
close the  structure.  The  balustrades,  with 
panels  of  plate  glass,  are  flush  on  the  in- 
side, and  the  steps  pass  with  a  clearance 
of   1-32   in.,  consequently  it  is  not  possi- 


Thc  Lower  Landing  of  the  EacaUtor* 
Parii  Expoution 


ble  for  a  cane  or  apparel  of  the  passenger 
to  And  lodgment.  A  hand-rail,  traveling  at 
the  speed  of  the  steps,  surmounts  the 
balustrade,  affording  positive  support  to 
any  who  may  desire  it,  although  it  is  to  be 
understood  it  is  not  essential  to  the  con- 
venience and  safe  use  of  the  escalator. 
It  is  in  elliptical  form,  and  is  driven  by 
friction  with  the  driving  pulley-  located  at 
the  upper  newel. 

As  shown  by  the  illustrations,  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  flight  are  pro- 
vided with  landings  which  travel  hori- 
zontally, they  are  formed  of  steps  with 
their  treads  in  alignment,  and  flush  with 
the  floor.  At  the  lower  landing  there  is 
a  very  gradual  transition  characterizing  the 
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change  from  landing  to  step  form,  for,  ar-  ^sh  pan,  the  engine  was  moved,  and 
nving  at  a  certain  point, a  given  step  begins  .  ,  .  ,.  ;,.._,„.„  .^  „^„^  t,U  lif^^ 
to  rise  very  slowly,  thereby  disclosing  its  J^^^  *"  "*^  attempts  to  save  his  lite 
riser  to  view.  This  movement  takes  place  had  both  hands  crushed  by  a  driver 
during  an  interval  more  than 
one  hundred  times  that  neces- 
sary for  the  correction,  con- 
stantly applied  by  all  in  main- 
taining equilibrium ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  the  passenger 
steps  upon  one  or  two  steps. 
It  is  observed  that  beginners 
take  pains  to  step  upon  a 
single  tread,  and  that  after 
a  little  experience  no  attention 
whatever  is  given  to  the  foot- 
ing, owing  to  the  facility  of 
.adapting  oneself  to  the  situa- 
tion. The  upper  landing  is 
somewhat  longer,  thereby  af- 
fording an  interval  for  step- 
ping off,  at  either  side,  of  suf- 
ficient duration  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  aged  and 
infirm.  The  motion  is  so 
smooth  and  constant  that  it 
does  not  interpose  the  least 
obstacle  to  the  free  movement 
of  the  passenger  who  may 
walk  in  either  direction,  or  as- 
sume any  attitude,  to  the  same 
degree  as  upon  a  stationary 
staircase.  The  escalator  was 
installed  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  space  on  the  main  floor 
with  the  Umted  States  space  in  the  gal- 
lery ;  it  has  been  in  constant  operation, 
and  has  carried  many  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers without  the  slightest  mishap.  It 
has   been   given   the   Grand   Prix. 


PROPOSED  CIRCULAR  ESCALATOR 

passing  over  them.  He  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  where  his  left  arm  was 
amputated  above  the  wrist,  and  his 
right  hand  was  removed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  thumb. 

When  Jack  was  thus  thrown  upon 
the  world  without  a  "fair  show"  to 
run  the  race  of  life,  his  ingenuity  and 
/^NE  of  the  most  interesting  charac-  pluck  came  to  his  assistance.  First 
^^  ters  to  visitors  at  the  Home  for  he  contrived  another  "finger"  by 
Aged  and  Disabled  Railway  Employes,  fastening  the  blade  of  a  table  knife 
at  Highland  Park,Ill.,  is  J.  J.  Bellaire,  to  his  remaining  wrist.  With  these 
alias  "One-Fingered  Jack,"  alias  "The  two  "fingers"  he  was  able  to  grasp 
One-Fingered  Fireman."  "Jack,"  as  objects  as  others  would  with  their 
he  is  familiarly  called,  is  known  far    thumb   and   index   finger.      He    then 


^  One-Fingered  Mechanic, 


and  wide  by  railway  men,  as,  before 
he  gained  access  to  the  Home,  he  was 
compelled  "to  travel  for  a  living,"  and 
therefore  met  railroad  men  wherever 
railways  run. 

It  was  in  1883,  while  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Great  Northern,  that  he 
met  with  the  accident  which  deprived 
him  of  all  but  One  of  his  fingers. 
\Vhile  under  an  engine  cleaning  his 


provided  an  extra  knife  blade  suf- 
ficiently sharp  to  cut  his  food  with. 
Next  came  a  socket  attached  to  his 
left  arm,  into  which  he  thrust  the 
handle  of  a  fork.  Then  came  an  "at- 
tachment" for  holding  pen  or  pencil, 
with  which  he  writes  a  legible  letter. 
The  climax  of  these  self-help  in- 
ventions were  the  devices  by  the  aid 
of  which  he  is  enabled  to  dress  hini- 
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self,  even  to  buttoning  his  clothes  and 
tying  his  shoes. 

Since  becoming  an  inmate  of  the 
Home,  he  has  made  himself  valuable 
as   a   general    utility   man    and   mes- 


beam  compound,"  "oscillating"  and 
"rotary  engines"  which  he  has  made. 
Jack  spends  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  in  the  work  shop  creating  won- 
derful machines,  which,  though  they 


AN  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  **  HOME  " 
),  ).  Bellaire  (the  one-fingered  fireman) ,  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  Home  for  Afed  and 
Disabled  Railway  Men,  Highland  Park,  III.,  with  some  of  the  products  of  his  one  finger. 


senger  for  the  institution.     Jack  has  may  never  revolutionize  the  mechani- 

plenty  of  time  that  is  supposed  to  be  cal  world,  doubtlessly  bring  solace  and 

*'idle  time,"  but  the  illustration  pub-  comfort  to  a  hapless  and  helpless  piece 

lished  herewith   shows  Jack  and  his  of  humanity  and,  at  the  same  time, 

wonderful    inventions    of    "walking-  docs  no  one  harm. 


Items     of     Interest 


The  Commonwealth  of  Australia. — 
On  January  i,  1901,  what  will  doubtless  be 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  a  coming 
f.eriod  was  ushered  into  being.  Hence- 
forth the  several  colonies  of  Australia  will 
be  one  commonwealth,  instead  of  jealous 
rivals.  The  birth  of  the  nation  was 
marked  by  public  rejoicing.  A  cable  dis- 
patch from  Sydney  says  that  in  that  city 
the  streets  were  alive  with  people  on  New 
Year's  eve,  and  when  midnight  struck, 
bells  pealed  and  cannon  boomed  a  wel- 
come to  the  birthday  of  United  Australia. 
'Ihe  city  was  decorated  with  unprece- 
dented lavishness.  A  striking  feature 
was  a  system  of  triumphal  arches  along 
the  route  of  the  procession  to  Centennial 


Park,  for  the  inauguration,  which  it  is  es- 
timated was  witnessed  by   500,000  people. 

The  cortege  was  of  enormous  length 
and  passed  under  the  most  elaborate  series 
of  arches  representing  the  colonies  and 
the  various  trades  and  industries,  as  well 
as  the  various  nationalities. 

The  American  arch,  which  was  a  dis- 
tinct feature,  was  of  imposing  design.  It 
was  surmounted  by  a  coUosal  eagle  and 
bore  the  mottos :  "The  United  States 
greets  United  Australia,"  and  "Hail  to 
the    New    Born    Commonwealth." 

A  portion  of  Pitt  Street  was  devoted  to 
the  American  section,  which  was  very 
picturesque,  red  and  white  being  the  pre» 
vailing  combinations. 
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The  Earl  of  Houghton,  the  Governor- 
General,  was  sworn  in  at  a  pavilion  in 
Centennial  Park,  upon  which  was  em- 
blazoned the  names  of  the  federating  col- 
onies. 


Experimental  Submarine  Explosion. 
— Recently  the  Spanish  Government  has 
conducted  experimental  explosions  of  sub- 
marine torpedoes  in  the  ports  of  Cadiz, 
Ferrol  and  Cartagena,  which  ire  quite 
interesting. 

The  illustration  published  herewith  is 
from   a  photog^raph  of  an   explosion  of  a 


Explosion  of  a  Sub-Marine  Torpedo 


torpedo  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
defense  of  the  ports  of  Puerto  Rico.  It 
contained  a  charge  of  227  kilograms  (about 
499  lbs.)  of  gfun  cotton,  and  was  anchored 
in  water  22  metres  (about  72  feet)  deep,  12 
metres  (about  39  feet)  below  the  surface, 
and  was  exploded  by  use  of  a  Leclanche 
battery  of  60  cells.  The  experiment  was 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  Captain- 
General  of  Ferrol,  and  numerous  other 
officers  and  persons. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
explosion,  the  effect  was  prodigious.  A 
column  of  water  62  metres  (about  203 
feet)  in  diameter  rose  to  a  height  of  56 
metres  (about  183  feet). 


Lord  Minto's  Tour. — Lord  Minto,  the 
British  Governor-General  of  Canada,  has 
made  a  tour  through  Canadian  territory 
covering  a  distance  of  more  than  10,000 
miles,  and  extending  over  a  period  of 
eighty  days.  The  trip  is  thus  described  by 
Graphic : 

The  Viceregal  party,  which  included 
His    Excellency,    the    Earl    of    Minto,   the 


Countess  of  Minto,  and  three  members  of 
the  personal  staff,  Mr.  Guise  (Comptroller 
of  the  household),  Mr.  A.  Sladen  (Private 
Secretary),  and  Captain  Graham,  A.  D.  C. 
(Coldstream  Guards),  were  conveyed  in  a 
special  train,  consisting  of  the  Governor- 
General's  private  car  "Victoria,"  and  two 
other  cars,  a  Pullman  and  a  baggage  van 
provided  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
At  most  of  the  chief  cities  on  the  west- 
ward journey  from  Ottawa  addresses  of 
welcome  were  received,  receptions  were 
held,  and  visits  were  paid  to  the  various 
local  public  institutions,  and  at  Winnipeg 
— the  scene  of  an  especially  loyal  demon- 
stration— the  party  were  entertained  for 
some  days  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Passing  through  Banff,  where  the  chief 
point  of  interset  is  the  National  Park  with 
the  few  remaining  specimens  of  the  other- 
wise extinct  Canadian  buffalo,  the  Rockies 
were  crossed  and  Vancouver  was  reached, 
whence  the  party  proceeded  to  Victoria, 
and  thence  by  the  Dominion  Government 
steamship  Quadra  to  Skagway,  the  United 
States  port  of  Alaska.     By  the  wonderful 


The  Earl  of  Minto, 
Governor  General  of  Canada 


"White  Pass  and  Youkon  Railway," 
which  represents  one  of  the  chief  triumphs 
of  engineering  skill,  the  party  proceeded 
to  White  Horse,  where  are  situated  the 
famous  rapids  which  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  so  many  fatal  accidents  to  the 
argonauts,  who  in  earlier  days  were  forced 
to  attempt  their  passage  on  the  journey  to 
the  Klondyke.  Here,  accompanied  by  an 
escort  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police, 
the    party    embarked    on    the    stern-wheel 
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paddle-boat  Sybil,  kindly  lent  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Development  Company,  and  navi- 
gated  the   dangerous   Yukon   River. 

At  Dawson  City,  a  journey  of  four  days 
down  the  river,  their  ExceUencies  enjoyed 
a  royal  reception.  The  streets  were  gay 
with  triumphal  arches,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  large  majority  of  the  population 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
aliens,  the  whole  town  united  in  an  en- 
thusiastic demonstration.  Their  Excel- 
lencies, who  spent  three  days  at  Dawson 
City  comfortably  lodged  at  the  wooden 
barracks  of  the  North- West  Mounted  Po- 
lice, rode  out  to  the  various  mines  of  the 


ited.  Arrayed  in  war  paint,  the  Indians  . 
celebrated  the  gala  occasion  with  dancing 
and  feasting,  and  at  a  "pow-wow"  ex- 
pressed their  loyal  devotion  to  the  "Great 
White  Queen."  Traveling  via  the  big 
towns  of  the  Great  North- West,  Prince 
Albert  was  reached,  and  a  journey  on 
horseback  made  to  Batoche,  the  scene  of 
the  North- West  Rebellion  of  1885,  when 
Lord  Minto,  then  Lord  Melgund,  acted  as 
military  secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne. 
Bad  weather  and  the  state  of  the  trails 
interfered  with  the  pleasure  of  a  four 
days*  cross-country  ride  to  Qu'Appelle, 
and    after    a    few    days    duck-shooting    on 


Klondyke,  viewing  a  "wash-up"  of  gold  on 
one  of  the  largest  claims  on  Bonanza 
Creek,  and  visiting  all  local  points  of  in- 
terest. 

Amid  the  cheers  of  an  enormous  and 
enthusiastic  crowd  of  all  classes,  creeds 
and  colors,  the  Viceregal  party  left  Daw- 
son City  and  returned  to  Skagway  and 
Victoria,  whence  they  started  on  their 
homeward  journey,  via  Vancouver,  West- 
minster, the  Kootenay  district  of  British 
Columbia,  Lethbridge  in  the  North-West 
Territories,  with  its  Blood  Reserve  of  In- 
dians, and  Calgary,  where  the  reserves  of 
the  Blackfoot  and  Sarcee  tribes  were  vis- 


Lake  Manitoba,  the  return  journey  to 
Ottawa  completed  a  tour  that  has  done 
not  a  little  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  devo- 
tion to  the  "Old  Country,"  and  extend  the 
popularity  of  the  Governor-General  and 
his  wife. 


Lake  Commerce. — The  extent  to  which 
the  great  vessels  on  the  nation's  most  im- 
portant interior  waterway  are  holding  their 
own  against  the  railroads  as  grain  carriers, 
is  most  strikingly  evidenced  by  the  show- 
ing  made  by   the  principal   grain-shipping 
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ports,    says    a    Treasury    report.     A    sum- 
mary of  shipments  follows : 

WHEAT  CORN 

I ORTS                               Bushels  Bushels 

Chicago     15,222,610  47,114,149 

Duluth     12,693,593  563.285 

Milwaukee     844,387  3,713.409 

South    Chicago 4,250,913  12,849,621 

West    Superior 1 1,064,328  1,001,079 


OATS 

PORTS  ■  Bushels 

Chicago     13.958,064 

Duluth     339.830 

Milwaukee     5,545,644 

South    Chicago 3,061,203 

West    Superior 160,000 


BARLEY 

Bushels 
221,534 
251,600 

4,517,151 
193.150 

1,766,095 

Buffalo   so    nearly   monopolizes   the   un- 
loading  of   this   grain   that   it   is   scarcely 


General  Charles  E.  Knoz» 

British  General  in  South  Africa  who  has  been 

pursumg  the  Boers. 


and  Escanaba,  2,876,298  tons.  Ashtabula 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  which  has 
for  several  years  ranked  as  the  g^reatest 
ore-unloading  port  in  the  world,  has  re- 
ceipts of  3A73>^7^  tons,  and  Cleveland 
presents  a  total  of  3,036,717  tons.  At  the 
Carnegie  port  of  Conneaut,  Ohio,  2,388,293 
tons  were  received  and  at  South  Chicago, 
where  the  ore  can  be  unloaded  direct  from 
vessels  to  furnaces,  there  were  handled 
2,022,292  tons. 

Almost  every  port  on  the  upper  lakes 
has  this  year  made  fairly  heavy  shipments 
of  lumber,  Duluth  alone  sending  out  359.- 
264  thousand  feet.  Almost  half  of  the 
total  lumber  movement  was  directed  to 
either  Chicago  or  Cleveland.  The  former 
city  received  538,246  thousand  feet,  and 
the  latter  port  430,320  thousand  feet. 

Of  the  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment of  unclassed  freight, 
Buffalo  shipped  647,645  tons, 
and  Chicago  402,889  tons. 
Chicago  had  receipts  of  793,- 
909  tons  and  Buffalo  652,872 
tons. 

From  the  standpoint  of  ves- 
sel movement,  Chicago  is  pre- 
eminently the  leading  port  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  A  total  of 
7,099  vessels  entered  the  har- 
bor of  the  Western  metropolis 
up  to  December  ist.  Buffalo, 
Cleveland  and  Milwaukee  were 
close  rivals  for  second  place, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  records 
which  show  3.684  vessel  en- 
trances at  Buffalo ;  3,343  at 
Cleveland,  and  3,057  at  Mil- 
waukee. 


Spain's  Progress. — Since 
being  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  her  foreign  dependencies 
and  colonies,  Spain  seems  to 
be  progressing  toward  some- 
thing better  than  was  her  old 
condition  of  eternal  colonial 
rebellions,  great  standing 
armies,  and  governmental  cor- 
ruption. In  November,  an 
important  Spanish-American 
congress  was  held  at  Madrid 
which  was  largely  attended  by 


worth    while    to    consider   the    arrivals    at     commercial    representatives    of    the    Span- 
other  ports.     The  receipts  at  the  elevator     ish-speaking   American   republics. 


center  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie 
aggregated  to  December  ist  a  total  of 
43,814,019  bushels  of  wheat.  57,175,069 
bushels  of  corn,  26,133,424  bushels  of  oats, 
and  9,412,457  bushels  of  barley. 

In   the   shipment   of   iron   ore   it   would 


Spain's  purpose  in  inviting  these  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  in  Madrid  was  to  open 
up  commercial  relations  with  South  Amer- 
ican markets.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  propositions  discussed : 

(i)     The  establishment  of  free  ports,  or 


seem  probable  that  Two  Harbors  will  hold     "zones,"   at   Barcelona  and   other   Spanish 


the    year's    record.     Up    to    December    ist 
that  port  had  shipped  3,652,236  tons,  while 


ports,   with   the   object   of   facilitating  the 
export     trade     to     South     America.      The 


Duluth   had   sent   forward   3,570,787   tons,     tormer  has  been  decided  upon  already. 
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(2)  The  formation  of  an  international 
bank,  either  with  branches  in  the  various 
Central  and  South  American  republics,  or 
with  close  connections  with  the  banking 
firms  already  established  and  of  long 
standing. 

(3)  In  order  to  more  easily  come  to  an 
exclusive  commercial  understanding  with 
the  Ibero  American  states,  the  question 
will  be  discussed  of  the  advisability  of 
suppressing  the  favored-nation  clause  in 
all  treaties  to  be  made  involving  any 
special  advantages  that  may  hereafter  be 
mutually  conceded  by  Spain  and  the  Span- 
ish republics.  This  precedent  has  already 
been  established  in  Spain's  treaty  with 
Switzerland,  for  in  article  5  the  advant- 
ages granted  by  Spain  to  Portugal  or  the 
Spanish-American  republics  are  excluded. 
Portugal,  also,  in  its  treaty  with  Spain, 
excludes  the  special  concessions  made  to 
Brazil.  The  favored-nation  clause  that 
exists  in  all  the  treaties  between  the  Span- 
ish-American states  and  European  nations, 
it  is  claimed,  hinders  the  development  of 
commercial  relations  between  the  former 
states,  inasmuch  as  the  smallest  conces- 
sion granted  to  any  of  their  neighbors  is 
immediately  claimed  by  all  other  nations. 

(4)  An  international  copyright  among 
all  Spanish-speaking  countries  is  to  be 
proposed,  with  a  heavy  import  duty  on  all 
books  printed  abroad  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. 

(5)  State-regulated  emigration  agencies, 
to  stop  the  indiscriminate  emigration  of 
the  working  classes  to  countries  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Spanish  race, 
supported  by  private  societies  at  all  the 
diflFerent  foreign  ports  of  arrival,  to  look 
after  and  assist  the  immigrants  iir  the 
Spanish-speaking  countries. 

(6)  Formation  of  commercial  museums 
in  all  the  chief  cities  of  South  America 
and  reduction  in  railroad  and  steamship 
fares,  besides  other  facilities  to  commer- 
cial travelers. 

(7)  Improvements  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice between  Spain  and  Central  and  South 
America  and  establishment  of  a  parcel 
post.  The  laying  of  a  cable  between  Spain 
and  South  America  is  also  to  be  advocated, 
and  the  governments  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned are  to  be  asked  to  consider  the 
question  of  establishing  a  uniform  cur- 
rency. 

The  Ship  Subsidy  Bill. — The  bill  be- 
fore the  American  Congress  which  has  for 
its  purpose  the  subsidizing  of  certain  ship- 
owners, has  raised  a  protest  from  foreign 
shipping  interests  which  it  is  presumed 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  its  opera- 
tion should  the  bill  become  a  law.  The 
London  Engineer  says  in  an  editorial : 

"As  to  paying  more  for  materials,  what 
becomes  of  all  claims  recently  made  on 
-3- 


behalf  of  American  methods?  They  told 
us  that  one-fifth  of  the  total  iron  and  steel 
product  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  sold 
abroad  because  the  prices  undersold  those 
of  rivals.  Surely  the  two  contentions  are 
irreconcilable?  But  perhaps  the  argument 
applies  to  finished  machinery  rather  than 
the  unfinished  materials  that  must  be 
worked  up  into  ^hip  frames  and  plates? 
A  comparison  which  went  the  round  of 
the  American  press  not  long  ago,  and  which 
was  heralded  by  much  flapping  of  wings, 
put  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  foundry 
iron  in  favor  of  America  at  los.,  and  of 
merchant  bars  £5.  As  to  labor  cost, 
again,  did  not  the  Cramps  discover  some 
years    ago,    when    they    were    bidders    for 


General  Christian  Dewct, 
of  the  Boer  Anny 


a  British  ship,  that  their  figures  on  this 
head  were  about  those  of  their  British 
competitor,  who  won  because  he  enjoyed 
an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  materials? 
The  statement  that  a  day's  wages  in  Eng- 
land are  30  to  50  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  that,  therefore,  labor 
costs  more  in  this  country,  is  defective  in 
logic  as  well  as  false  in  fact.  We  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  by  the  showing  of 
the  Americans  themselves  that  we  have 
now  no  advantage  over  them  in  materials, 
and  little  enough  fn  labor  cost.  There 
remains  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  ship 
after  it  has  been  built,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  Con- 
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gress  ought  to  overcome  that  obstacle  by 
assessing  the  whole  people  in  order  that 
the  shipowners  may  profit  in  a  business  in 
^hich  they  are  unwilling  to  be  independent 
competitors." 

The  Production  of  Gold. — The  report 
of  the  director  of  the  mint  on  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silv'er  in  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1899, 
shows  the  output  to  have  been  $71,053,400 
in  gold  and  $32,858,700  in  silver  at  its  av- 
erage commercial  value  during  the  year. 
The  gold  product  was  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

Following  is  the  value  of  the  product 
from  the  leading  States :  (As  estimated 
by  the  director  of  the  mint.) 

Silver  Commer- 

State                    Gold  Value,  cial  Value. 

Alaska     $  5>459>500  $        84,086 

Arizona     2,566,100  946,988 

California     15,197,800  494,580 

Colorado     25,982,800  13, 597,74© 

Idaho     1,889,000  2,31 1,080 

Montana     4,760,100  9,657,600 

Nevada    2,219,000  506,040 

South    Dakota. . .     6,469,500  87,360 

Utah     3,450,800  4.255,980 

Washington    685,400  153,600 


being  provided  with  electric  lights,  were 
able  to  pass  through  the  canal  at  night. 
These  vessels  formed  90  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  against  94  per  cent  in  1898. 

Blast  Furnaces  in  the  United  States. 
— From  trade  reports  it  would  seem  that  a 
decline  is  perceptible  in  the  iron  industry 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  the  old 
world.  There  were  in  operation  on  the 
dates  mentioned,  the  following  number  of 
blast  furnaces: 

November,   1898 196  furnaces. 

May,  1899 217         " 

November,  1899 277         " 

May,  1900. . .  .292         " 

November,  1900....  201         " 

The  following  statement  shows  the 
weekly  productive  capacity  of  the  United 
States  in  tons  of  iron  at  the  dates  men- 
tioned. 

November,    1898 228,935  tons 

May,  1899 250,09s  " 

November,  1899 288,522  " 

May,  1900 293,850  " 

November,  1900 215,304  " 

The  weekly  productive  capacity  is  given 
by  months  during  the  past  year  as  follows : 


Total    $71 ,053,400       $32,858,700 

The  world's  production  of  gold  in  1899 
was  $306,584,900,  an  increase  of  $19,156,- 
300  over  the  yield  of  1898.  The  world's 
production  of  silver  in  1899  was  167,224,- 
234  fine  ounces,  against  165,295,572  fine 
ounces  in  1896. 

Traffic  Through  Suez  Canal. — In 
1898,  the  number  of  vessels  that  passed 
through  the  canal  was  3,503,  with  an  ag- 
gregate burden  of  9,238,603  tons,  whereas 
in  1899  the  number  was  3,607  vessels,  rep- 
resenting an  agg^regate  burden  of  9.895,630 
tons.  This  is  a  gain  of  104  vessels  and 
657,017  tons.  The  average  burden  of  ves- 
sels increased  from  2,637  tons  to  2,743 
tons. 

The  average  time  consumed  in  passing 
through  the  canal  during  the  year  1899 
was  eighteen  hours  and  thirty-eight  min- 
utes, an  increase  of  thirty-eight  minutes  as 
compared  with  1898.  This  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  vessels  pas- 
sing through  the  canal  under  quarantine 
are  compelled  to  avoid  any  contact  with 
the  land,  and  must  stop  at  night  if  not 
provided  with  electric  headlights.  How- 
ever, the  time  actually  consumed  by  ves- 
sels in  steaming  through  the  canal  was 
less  in  1899  than  the  year  previous,  having 
been  reduced  from  fifteen  hours  and  forty- 
three  minutes  to  fifteen  hours  and  forty- 
one    minutes.      Last    year    3,273    vessels. 


January,        1900.. 

..294,186   tons 

February,        *'    .. 

..298,014     " 

March,            "    ... 

..229,643     " 

April,               "    . . 

. .  289,482     " 

May,                "    .. 

..293.850     " 

June,                "    . . 

.296,376     " 

July,                 "    .. 

.283,413     " 

August,            "    . . 

..244,426     " 

September,      "    . . 

..231,778     " 

October,           '*    .. 

..223,169     " 

November,      "    . . 

•    215,304     " 

The  stocks  of  pig  iron,  sold  and  unsold, 
in  the  United  States  were  given  as  fol- 
lows for  the  dates  mentioned: 


June   I, 
July    I, 
August    I, 
September 
October   i, 
November  i 


1900..  .334,686  tons 
"  ...421,038 
"  ...504,341 
"  ...625,157 
"  ...670,531 
"    ...641,466 


Municipal  Ownership. — In  the  city  of 
Liege,  Belgium,  the  municipality  has 
adopted  a  semi-public  ownership  of  about 
7J^  miles  of  the  street  railways  which  has 
proven  profitable  to  the  city,  and  satis- 
factory to  the  public. 

On  December  i,  1900,  the  franchises  of 
the  three  lines,  which  had  been  in  opera- 
tion nearly  twenty-nine  years,  expired,  and 
the  city  purchased  them  for  the  sum  of 
$231,600.  The  property  was  then  leased 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  one  month 
under  very  rigid  regulations. 
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The  leasing  company  '  is  composed  of 
employes  of  the  old  company,  who  have  a 
capital  of  $38,810,  divided  into  1,700  shares 
of  100  francs  ($19.30)  each.  The  com- 
pany is  to  pay  a  rental  of  not  less  than 
$57,900  per  year  on  a  gross  earning  of 
$154,400  or  less,  and  an  increase  of  i  per 
cent  additional  on  the  gross  receipts  every 
time  these  increase  50,000  francs  ($9,650)  ; 
thus,  should  the  gross  receipts  reach  900,- 
000  francs  ($173,700),  the  amount  to  be 
received  by  the  city  would  be  the  300,000 
francs  plus  2  per  cent  of  the  900,000 
francs,  or  18,000  francs — a  total  of  318,000 
francs  ($61,372) — and  so  on. 

The  city  is  to  provide  all  new  equip- 
ment, side  tracks,  extensions,  etc.,  and  is 
to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  is  needed. 
It  is  to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the 
running  of  the  line.  The  books  of  the 
company  are  to  be  open  at  any  time  to  a 
properly  authorized  representative  of  the 
city. 

The  lessees  are  to  make  all  repairs  of 
the  line  and  rolling  stock,  and  to  keep  the 
roadway  between  the  tracks  and  for  19 
inches  on  either  side  in  good  repair,  and 
to  pay  all  damages  resulting  from  acci- 
dents. 

There  are  at  present  employed  on  these 
lines  thirty  motor  cars  and  thirteen 
trailers,  and,  owing  to  the  g^eat  reduction 
in  fares,  this  equipment  will  doubtless  be 
insufficient.  The  cars  run  every  six  min- 
utes between  the  hours  of  8.30  a.  m.  and 
8.30  p.^M.,  and  at  least  every  fifteen  min- 
utes the  remainder  of  the  time  from  7  a.  M. 
to  10  p.  M.  in  the  winter  and  from  6.30 
A.  M.  to  II  p.  M.  in  the  summer.  The 
usual  speed  is  10  kilometers  (6.2  miles) 
per  hour,  with  a  maximum  speed  of  12 
kilometers  (7.4  miles)  per  hour. 

The  fare  charged  by  the  old  company 
was,  for  first  class,  10  centimes  (2  cents) 
for  the  first  kilometer  (1,093.6  yards)  and 
5  centimes  (i  cent)  for  each  additional 
kilometer,  with  maximum  charge  for 
single  trip  of  20  centimes  (4  cents)  ;  while 
for  second  class  the  charges  were  8,  4, 
and  16  centimes,  respectively.  The  new- 
fare  to  be  charged  is  10  centimes  (2  cents) 
for  any  single  trip,  with  double  fare  after 
II  o'clock  p.  M.  There  will  be  no  second 
class. 

There  were  employed  by  the  old  company 
205  persons,  who  were  paid  from  3  francs 
(57.9  cents)  to  5.50  francs  ($1.06). 
Under  the  new  management,  there  will  be 
at  least  as  many  persons  employed,  and 
the  city  has  made  it  obligatory  upon  the 
company  to  pay  its  motormen  and  con- 
ductors not  less  than  45  centimes  (8.7 
cents)  per  hour  for  a  day  of  nine  hours, 
and  55  centimes  (11  cents)  for  all  over- 
time. The  conductors  and  motormen  must 
be  given  one  holiday  every  two  weeks  at 
full  pay. 


The  new  company  also  pays  20,000 
francs  ($3,860)  per  year  for  the  advertis- 
ing privilege  in  the  cars  and  about  the 
stations  of  the  lines. 

Kansas  Railroad  Men. — In  the  Fif- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industry  of  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas, Commissioner  W.  L.  A.  Johnson  says: 

"In  gathering  statistics  from  the  railway 
employes  in  train  service,  many  difficulties 
are    usually    encountered,    because    of   the 


General  Louis  Botha, 
of  the  Boer  Army 


characteristics  of  their  employment  differ- 
ing to  such  an  extent  from  that  of  the  or- 
dinary wage-earner  in  other  lines  of  em- 
ployment; however,  we  feel  gratified  in 
presenting  what  may  be  fairly  termed  a 
representative  showing  of  the  various  em- 
ployes in  the  train  service  of  the  railways 
of  our  State. 

"The  25,000  railway  employes  of  the 
State  constitute  a  vast  army  of  labor,  whose 
integrity,  ability  and  steadfastness  to  duty 
is  a  feature  worthy  the  admiration  of  our 
citizens  generally.  As  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  progress  of  the  State,  they  merit 
the  attention  of  that  branch  of  our  State 
government  whose  duty  it  is  to  enact  laws 
for  the  equal  protection  of  the  interests 
and  general  welfare  of  all  our  citizens,  for 
the   more   especial   reason   that   this   large 
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body  of  wage-earners,  constituting  as  it 
does  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  wealth 
producers  of  our  State,  do  not  have  that 
representation  in  the  lawmaking  power  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled.  The  na- 
ture of  their  calling  not  only  acts  as  a  bar 
to  personal  representation  in  the  halls  of 
the  L^slature,  but  frequently  the  atti- 
tude of  their  employers  prohibits  political 
aspirations,  while  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  they  are  employed  too  fre- 
quently prevent  the  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional right  of  suffrage.  It  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  necessary  that  our  Legis- 
lature should  give  honest  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  legislative  needs  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  returns  made  to  this  depart- 
ment. 

"Schedules  with  a  special  inquiry  for 
railway  employes  in  train  service  were 
sent  to  the  secretaries  of  all  labor  organi- 
zations in  the  train-service  department. 
Responses  to  these  inquiries  show  the  con- 
ditions, for  the  number  reporting,  with  re- 
gard to  opportunity  for  employment  as 
compared  with  1898:  54  per  cent  say  in- 
creased opportunity;  22.6  per  cent  say  de- 
creased opportunity;  23.4  per  cent  say  the 
opportunity  is  the  same. 

"Of  the  whole  number  reporting,  com- 
pared with  1898,  24.8  per  cent  say  wages 
have  increased;  21.4  per  cent  say  wages 
have  decreased,  while  53.8  per  cent  say 
wages  are  the  same  as  in  1898.  As  to  the 
cost  of  living,  compared  with  1898,  51.2 
per  cent  say  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased; 5  per  cent  say  decreased,  and 
43.8  per  cent  say  the  cost  of  living  is  the 
same. 

"For  the  whole  number  reporting,  the 
actual  average  annual  earnings  are  $865.58, 
and  the  average  cost  of  living  for  1899  is 
$806.96,  which  leaves  a  possible  average 
saving  of  $58.62.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  increased  opportunity  for  employment 
is  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  wages,  which  is  doubtless  ac- 
counted for  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  their  employment. 

"The  attention  of  the  legislator  is  es- 
pecially called  to  the  specific  State  legisla- 
tion asked  for  by  the  wage-earners  of  this 
class.  It  will  be  noted  by  the  returns  from 
the  railway  employes  in  the  train  service 
that  they  are  practically  a  imit  in  appeal- 
ing for  legislation  governing  and  regulat- 
ing what  is  termed  the  'double-heading* 
system  of  transportation,  as  well  as  the 
correction  of  the  evils  claimed  in  the  oper- 
ation of  excessively  long  trains,  both  of 
which  are  claimed  to  be  menaces  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  employes  and  to 
the  traveling  public.  A  more  detailed 
presentation   of   the   legislation    asked    for 


will  be  found  in  the  analyses  following  the 
tables." 

Baldwin  Orders. — It  is  probable  that 
an  order  for  100  locomotives  will  be  placed 
with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
within  a  week  or  two.  For  some 
time  a  rumor  has  been  circulated 
in  railroad  circles  that  an  enormous 
addition  to  its  rolling  stock  was  contem- 
plated by  that  company,  and  yesterday 
several  of  the  officials  did  not.  show  a 
disposition  to  deny  it. 

That  the  Baldwin  shops  will  secure  the 
greater  part  of  the  contract,  if  not  the 
whole,  is  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. The  heads  of  the  motive  power  de- 
partment of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  are. 
partial  to  the  produce  of  the  Broad  Street 
firm,  as  has  been  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  have  constructed  over  300  en- 
gines for  the  road  in  the  last  decade. 
Previous  to  1890,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
built  its  own  engines  at  the  Moimt  Clare 
shops,  in  Baltimore,  but  during  that  year 
it  was  decided  that  it  was  more  econom- 
ical to  buy  them. 

Nearly  100  engines  were  ordered  in  1894 
and  1895,  representing  every  t3rpe  known 
to  modem  railroading,  and  all  acquitted 
themselves  creditably.  The  first  locomo- 
tives to  haul  the  Royal  Blue  Line  trains 
were  built  at  Baldwin's.  They  were  num- 
bered from  838  to  859,  inclusive,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  first  of  the  new  Vauclain 
compounds.  The  present  1300  class,  now 
in  that  service  were  built  in  Philadelphia. 

A  passenger  locomotive  of  the  kind  de- 
sired is  valued  at  $11,000,  and  a  freight 
engine  at  from  $12,000  to  $13,500.  The 
present  order  will  mean  the  expenditiu-e 
of  at  least  $1,300,000. 

The  bulk  of  them  will  be  for  the  freight 
traffic  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  the  West.  The  en- 
gines will  be  an  exaggerated  form  of  the 
Wootten  fire-box,  or  "turtle"  tjrpe,  used 
almost  exclusively  on  the  Reading  Rail- 
road, but  the  design  will  be  40  per  cent 
heavier,  and  with  double  tractive  force. 

This  form  of  locomotive  was  recently 
adopted  on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  and  the  engineers  in  charge  of 
them  agree  that  they  are  easier  to  handle 
and  do  better  work  than  any  engine  here- 
tofore  used   by   the   company. 

Although  the  Baldwin  shops  are  rushed 
with  work  at  present,  the  concern  is  pre- 
pared to  go  to  work  at  once  on  this  con- 
tract, the  largest  single  order  ever  placed, 
if  it  goes  in  an  entirety.  Within  four 
months  they  can  make  the  first  delivery. — 
Philadelphia  North  American,  for  January 
iSth. 
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A  Real  Romance 

By  FranK  A.  Myers 


MlAMIE  BOWMAN,  a  sweet,  pretty. 
I  neat  little  lady,  succeeded  old 
Alec  Wallick  as  operator  at 
Montgomery,  a  small  town  on 
the  old  B.  &  O.  Alec,  because 
of  his  trustiness  and  watchfulness,  had 
been  promoted  to  a  responsible  position  in 
a  tower  at  St.  Louis.  Mamie  was  an 
orphan,  but  she  possessed  the  noble  quali- 
ties of  spirit,  independence,  brightness, 
alertness  and  reasonable  self-possession. 
Only  too  well  she  knew  she  had  to  make 
her  own  way  in  the  world,  and  like  a  real 
heroine  set  about  it  with  a  courageous 
heart. 

Under  dear  old  Alec,  who  treated  her  as 
a  kind  father  would,  she  learned  the  art  of 
telegraphy,  and  it  was  quite  agreeable  to 
the  staid  little  town  of  Montgomery  when 
she  quietly  assumed  her  tutor's  place. 

Luther  Odell,  a  passenger  conductor  on 
the  line  and  a  friend  of  the  beautiful  little 
operator,  tells  us  that  her  life  was  a  real 
romance.  Whenever  opportunity  favored, 
Luther  went  to  her  window,  or  to  the  table 
where  she  sat  at  the  instrument,  and  kind- 
ly inquired  how  she  was  getting  along. 
She  invariably  answered  him  with  thanks 
and  added  the  remark  that  she  was  doing 
the  best  she  could.  It  was  not  foreign  to 
her  mind  that  Luther  gave  her  a  good  rep- 
utation to  the  powers  that  made  and  un- 
made operators  on  .that  line. 

When  the  old  depot  was  torn  away  and 
a  new  white  one  erected  at  a  better  place 
across  the  track,  01  Herndon,  a  fireman 
and  a  young  man  of  fine  physique,  said 
she  was  now  just  where  she  ought  to  be. 
Ol  observed  that  the  loafers  and  tobacco 
chewers  found  another  place  to  exchange 
their  crude  notions  and  spit  amber  juice. 
Everything  around  was  as  neat  and  clean 
as  a  new  pin.  Everybody  respected  Miss 
Mamie  Bowman,  and  some  said  she  was 
very  brave  to  assume  so  responsible  a  po- 
sition. A  great  deal  of  stock  and  coal  was 
shipped  from  that  place,  and  sometimes  it 
involved  a  good  deal  of  telegraphing,  but 
Mamie  never  made  a  mistake. 

Walter  Crook,  a  handsome  young  man, 
the  son  of  a  farmer  a  mile  away,  shipped 
much  stock  for  his  father,  and  that  neces- 
sarily threw  him  and  Mamie  together  quite 


frequently.  They  came  in  time  to  know 
each  other  well.  His  kindly,  manly,  polite 
manner  won  upon  her.  She  knew  where 
her  heart  was,  but  his  attitude  was  the  re- 
serve of  one  who  regarded  her  as  his  su- 
perior. It  was  long  before  he  declared 
himself,  but  he  tardily  did  so,  and  was 
made  to  know  that  his  love  was  recipro- 
cated. 

At  a  small  station  twenty  miles  away 
was  an  operator  and  agent,  who  casually 
had  met  Mamie  and  "fell  in  love  at  first 
sight."  He  was  a  nice-appearing  young 
man.  seemed  to  be  decent  and  self-respect- 
ing, but  his  eternal  whisperings  over  the 
wire  put  her  on  her  guard  against  him. 
That  natural  instinct  which  every  fine- 
grained lady  possesses,  told  her  that  there 
was  something  hidden  away,  something 
false,  in  the  basic  nature  of  John  Stout — 
for  that  was  his  name — ^and  she  regarded 
his  words  and  attentions  as  things  but  of 
the  passing  moment  She  was  not  angry 
with  him,  but  she  was  amused.  Perhaps 
her  attitude  should  have  been  different  in 
so  serious  and  delicate  a  matter  as  this, 
which  involved  the  happiness  of  another 
heart;  but  indeed  she  never  considered  it 
flirting.  Young  Stout  had  frequently  • 
spelled  to  her  with  his  key  the  Latin  word 
"Amo."  which  he  had  somehow  learned, 
but  he  was  never  guilty  of  any  graver  in- 
discretion over  the  wire.  He  knew  about 
Walter  Crook's  attentions  to  her.  and  was 
greenly  jealous.  However.  Mamie  knew 
it  not.  She  never  would  permit  him  to 
call  on  her  and  even  refused  him  the  priv- 
ilege of  writing.  He  never  passed  through 
Montgomery  but  he  dropped  off  for  a 
moment,  and  shrewdly  concealing  his  of- 
fended feelings,  greeted  her  with  profuse 
smiles  and  bland  words.  Common  polite- 
ness demanded  that  she  should  treat  him 
respectfully,  and  her  respectful  reserve 
only  endeared  her  the  more  to  him.  She 
recognized  the  fact  that  he  considered 
himself  a  rival  of  .Walter  Crook,  but  she 
only  suffered  to  go  on  what  she  could  not 
avoid. 

Ira  Correll  and  John  Stout  had  been 
school-boys  together  at  Montgomery,  and 
were  bosom  chums  in  their  young  man- 
hood.    Ira  had  gone  to  the   Queen   City, 
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from  which  he  traveled  as  a  salesman  for 
a  large  tobacco  firm,  and  in  his  "trips" 
frequently  dropped  off  at  his  early  home 
and  shook  hands  with  his  old  friends. 
He  was  absolutely  honest  in  money  mat- 
ters, but  perfectly  dishonest  in  working 
schemes,  whether  of  business  or  against 
his  enemies.  It  was  said  he  was  "desper- 
ately in  love"  with  pretty,  honest  Gertrude 
McCarthy,  who  was  the  special  friend  of 
Mamie,  and  came  to  Montgomery  often  as 
her  special  guest.  In  fact,  Gertie,  as 
everybody  called  her,  told  as  much  to 
Mamie,  and  with  a  cheery  laugh  confessed 
she  could  not,  however,  "bring  him  to  the 
point." 

One  day  Ira  Correll  and  John  Stout  met 
at  the  Montgomery  depot.  They  stood 
earnestly  conversing  some  time  apart,  while 
the  draymen  and  stockmen  and  grain 
dealers  and  others  passed  and  repassed. 
No  one  knew  what  was  said,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  notice  them.  At  a  favorable 
moment,  they  entered  the  station  and 
smilingly  greeted  Mamie.  It  all  seemed 
to  be  natural.  Some  trivialities  were 
socially  exchanged,  and  when  Luther  Odell 
waved  his  hand  to  the  engineer,  both  were 
on  the  train  bound  for  their  respective 
places  of  business.  Ira  went  on  to  the  city 
to  report  to  his  house,  and  John  stopped 
off  at  his  post  to  resume  his  accustomed 
duties. 

Only  the  day  before  this,  Walter  Crook 
had  gone  to  the  Queen  City  with  three 
carloads  of  stock — hogs,  cattle  and  sheep. 
He  was  delayed  several  days  in  disposing 
of  them  advantageously.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  to  meet,  one  day  at  the  stock- 
yards, his  old  acquaintance,  Ira  Correll. 
They  talked  of  everything  under  the  sun 
but  business  and  love,  and  when  night 
came,  walked  together  toward  the  city. .  It 
was  a  long  walk,  but  both  professed  they 
preferred,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  to 
journey  together  that  way  to  going  in  on 
the  train. 

"These  dim  lights,"  said  Walter  glanc- 
ing up,  "do  not  afford  sufficient  protection 
from  robbers  at  this  most  convenient  spot 
for  such  deeds  of  crime." 

"No,"  tersely  said  Ira. 

As  if  his  answer  had  been  a  prophecy, 
five  men  suddenly  confronted  them,  having 
emerged  from  the  darkness  behind  a  box 
car,  and  with  bold  threats  demanded  their 
money. 

"I  have  none,"  declared  Ira.  "Search 
and  see,"  and  he  obediently  held  up  his 
hands.  Walter  collared  the  foremost  and 
with  a  stolid  blow  of  the  fist  felled  him. 
Just  then  some  dull  heavy  instrument  fell 
on  his  head  and  laid  him  insensible  upon 
the  ground.  When  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness, no  one  was  to  be  seen.  Even 
the  false  Ira  had  deserted  him  to  his  fate. 
The  robbers  had  rifled  his  pockets,  in 
which   for  reasons  of  prudence  he  rarely 


carried  more  than  two  dollars  at  a  time, 
and  so  they  got  little.  He  never  carried 
any  valuables,  such  as  watch  or  pin,  to  the 
stockyards,  for  good  reasons.  He  did  not 
see  Ira  afterwards,  a  fact  that  he  could  not 
understand.  But  in  truth  he  gave  it  but 
little  thought. 

The  heavy  instrument  had  produced  a 
1  earful  cut  in  the  back  of  Walter's  head, 
and  there  was  a  painful  concussion  of  the 
brain.  It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  he  at 
length  reached  his  hotel.  After  the  sur- 
geon had  dressed  his  wound,  he  explained 
how  he  had  received  it.  In  order  to  spare 
Mamie,  he  would  not  telegraph  a  word 
concerning  the  matter;  he  knew,  too,  it 
would  bring  his  father  to  the  city  to  look 
after  his  injured  son.  In  Walter's  mind 
his  injury  was  not  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  justify  all  this  commotion. 

The  next  day,  by  ^superlative  effort,  he 
appeared  a  short  time  at  the  stockyards, 
but  the  intense  suffering  obliged  him  to 
return  to  his  hotel.  However,  the  suc- 
ceeding day  he  laboriously  persuaded  him- 
self that  "Richard's  himself  again,"  and 
disposed  of  his  stock  to  good  advantage. 
Without  delay  he  returned  home.  The 
bandage  about  his  head  surprised  many 
honest    inquiries    from    his    friends. 

On  the  day  following  the  event  of  the 
footpad  assault,  Mamie  received  a  private 
telegram  from  Cincinnati,  signed  by  one  of 
whom  she  had  never  heard  before.  It 
read: 

"Walter  Crook,  a  young  stock  dealer 
from  Montgomery,  was  roughly  handled 
last  night  by  the  police  for  being  drunk 
and  disorderly.  Ed.  Laughlin,  reporter 
for  the  Enquirer." 

This  was  shocking  news.  She  could  not 
believe  it  She  knew  Walter  did  not 
drink,  and  she  would  wait  and  hear  his 
side  of  the  odious  story. 

Speculate  as  she  would,  she  could  not 
satisfy  herself  as  to  how  Ed.  Laughlin,  re- 
porter for  the  Enquirer,  came  to  know 
her  name  and  address,  or  what  interest  he 
had  in  sending  her  this  telegram  instead  of 
Walter's  parents,  the  proper  ones  to  re- 
ceive it.  Referring  back  over  the  wire  in 
her  distressing  doubt,  she  found  it  O.  K., 
sent 

10:15  A.  M.  R. 
IF  X  Z 

and  was   genuine. 

She  waited — sensible  girl.  She  would 
not  disgrace  his  parents  by  revealing  to 
them  what  she  had  learned. 

When  Walter  returned,  he  related  to 
her  the  whole  truth,  and  there  was  not  an 
unsatisfied  doubt  in  her  heart.  His  par- 
ents and  friends  believed  him,  for  he  was 
never  known  in  all  his  life  to  falsify  a 
thing  or  to  conceal  his  acts.  His  public 
life  corresponded  with  his  private  charac- 
ter. 

"Walter,    I   believe   you,"   she   said  un- 
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effusively  but  with  a  sincerity  that  was 
unmistakable. 

"That  telegram/'  he  said,  placing  his 
palm  on  it  on  her  telegfraph  table,  "has 
something  behind  it.  Somebody  who 
knows  you  is  behind  it  all — somebody  who 
is  there  in  the  city." 

Her  intelligent  eyes  opened  large  and 
wide,  as  the  wife's  in  "Jim  the  Penman" 
when  she  discovered  how  her  husband 
made  his  money.     She  raised  them  to  his, 

1 
1 

1 


time  Ira  had  not  "dropped  off"  at  Mont- 
gomery. He  had  written  Gertie  that  he 
was  "too  everlastingly  busy  to  stop." 
Gertie,   honest  girl,  truly  believed  him. 

Now,  Walter  set  out  on  a  long  indefinite 
trip  to  the  West  and  elsewhere  to  the 
mountains  for  his  health.  If  he  did  not 
lecover,  he  might  take  a  sea  voyage  be- 
fore returning.  But  he  promised  to  write 
Mamie  as  reg^ularly  as  he  possibly  could, 
and  also  told  her  that  each  letter  would 


more  than  a  month,  and  when  he 
emerged  from  it  he  was  so  wasted  and 
thin  that  his  intimate  friends  noted  that 
he  was  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  self. 
He  was  in  truth  brought  nigh  to  death'^ 
door.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  to  Mamie, 
and  her  only  confidante  now  was  Gertie 
McCarthy.  Gertie  said  that  Ira  had  writ- 
ten her  that  some  robbers  had  waylaid  him 
and  Walter  one  night  and  beat  him  and 
seriously  injured  Walter.     But  since  that 


tell  her  where  to  reach  him  with  an  an- 
swer. The  last  fond  words  were  said  be- 
tween them,  and  he  was  gone. 

Was  it  forever?  A  distressing  forbod- 
ing  stole  into  her  trustful  heart,  and  she 
made  no  effort  to  explain  it  away  or  re- 
move it.  It  was  there,  an  unwelcome  oc- 
cupant. 

For  a  long  time  John  Stout  had  sought 
a  position  in  the  R.  M.  S.  (Railway  Mail 
Service),    and    at     last    the     appointment 
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came  to  him.  As  a  mail  agent,  he  seemed 
to  be  quick  and  industrious  and  honest 

Walter  Crook  wrote  to  Mamie  from 
Denver,  and  her  first  answer  reached  him 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  from  which  place  he 
made  an  excursion  up  Bear  River  and 
sailed  over  the  lake  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember with  a  new-found  brother  K.  of  P. 
In  her  letter  she  wrote  that  Ira  Correll  had 
been  there  and  that  in  a  brief  interview 
he  had  corroborated  Walter's  story  about 
the  "hold-up"  in  Cincinnati,  but  he  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  who  Ed.  Laughlin, 
the  Enquirer  reporter,  was.  That  was  ap- 
parently great  news  to  him.  He  had  as- 
sured her  he  would  "look  it  up"  when  he 
returned  there.  Her  second  letter  reached 
him  at  Los  Angeles,  but  contained  noth- 
ing strangely  new.  Her  welcome  letters 
were  cheerful,  bright,  chatty,  and  full  of 
local  events,  but  not  a  word  of  love — an 
expression  of  which  he  so  much  craved  in 
his  lonely  wanderings.  His  bore  sweet 
messages  of  devotion,  but  Mamie  was  too 
practical,  or  cautious,  perhaps,  to  commit 
to  paper  what  other  eyes  might  possibly 
see.  Love  was  too  sacred  to  her  to  give 
opportunity  to  strange,  profane  eyes  to 
tarnish  it. 

Time  wore  on,  the  winter  passed,  and 
spring  found  him  straggling  up  and  down 
the  coast  or  in  the  Coast  Range.  Letters 
grew  less  frequent  between  them.  In  fact, 
her  letters  could  hardly  reach  him  in  his 
isolated  evagations.  He  grew  restive 
under  the  seeming  neglect,  and  finally,  in 
an  accusing,  apprehensive  state  of  mind, 
wrote  her,  not  tartly  but  unwisely.  He 
never  dreamed  of  the  consequences  of  his 
hasty  epistle — was,  in  truth,  incapable  of 
weighing  the  possibilities  of  his  complain- 
ing words  to  a  spirited  little  body  like 
Mamie. 

"Mamie,"  he  wrote,  "why  do  you  not 
write?  O,  if  you  knew  how  lonely  I  ami 
I  can  not  think  you  have  grown  tired  and 
l^ve  ceased  to  love  me.  I  will  not  think 
it.  Do  you,  Mamie,  wish  to  be  rid  of  me 
— drop  me — play  quits?  Must  I  conclude 
you  are  inconstant,  nay,  fickle?  I  will  not 
think  it." 

There  was  more  of  this,  but  somewhat 
of  a  repetitious  character. 

Her  answer  preceded  him  a  day  to  the 
City  of  Mexico.  On  his  arrival  he  in- 
stantly  telegraphed: 

"Here  all  O.  K.  Health  improving 
slowly." 

In  an  hour  afterward  he  had  her  letter, 
which  sealed  his  fate.  Frenzied,  dis- 
couraged, amazed,  he  read  again: 

"I  have  your  complaining  letter.  In  it 
I  see  an  effort  on  your  part  to  get  angry 
and  release  yourself  from  me.  I  can  not 
help  it  if  you  go.  It  is  what  one  may  ex- 
pect in  general  of  all  men.  They  love,  as 
a  rule,  the  next  pretty  face  they  meet.  I 
can    not   tell    anything    about    you,    you 


are  so  changeable — like  the  barometer.  I 
have  no  advice  to  offer  you  now ;  you  must 
go  your  way  and  lead  on  your  course  to 
the  end.  It  is  you  who  have  sought  this 
quarrel  and  this  ending,  and  I  release  you. 
I  will  not  so  much  as  tell  you  why  I  do 
this.  Yes,  I  will — I  will  tell  you.  I  think 
it  best.  The  truth  is,  I  never  did  love 
you.  Maicib  Bowman." 

The  first  time  it  was  ever  written 
"Mamie  Bowman."  Before,  the  first  name 
was  sufficient. 

He  was  tempted  to  hurl  it  away,  then 
to  bium  it  to  ashes  just  as  it  had  burned 
his  love,  and  ended  his  doubt  by  conceal- 
ing the  cruel  missive  in  his  inner  pocket. 

"Alas,  Mamie,  a  long  farewell,"  he  said 
to  himself  as  he  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on 
a  long  trip  through  Europe  and  the  East. 
He  briefly  wrote  his  parents — he  would 
not  telegraph  for  reasons — that  his  health 
obliged  him  to  take  a  long  journey  in 
Europe,  and  that  from  time  to  time,  per- 
haps at  long  intervals,  they  would  hear 
from  him.  He  meant  to  write  little,  so 
that  she  would  never  know  where  he  was. 
He  wished  to  be  lost  to  her  forever. 

A  year  went  by,  but  in  all  that  long 
weary  time  not  a  word  did  she  hear  of 
Walter.  Gertie  McCarthy,  meantime,  had 
become  Mrs.  Ira  Correll  and  had  gone 
away,  so  that  Mamie  had  no  one  on  earth 
to  whom  she  could  confide  and  divide  her 
sorrow.  She  could  not  account  for  his 
silence.  Was  he  dead?  That  could  not 
be  or  his  parents  would  know  of  it.  She 
could  ask  no  one,  and  all  alone — ^alone — 
she  sat  at  her  instrument,  faithful  to  her 
duty,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  the  struggle 
going  on  hourly  in  her  torn  breast. 

And  now  John  Stout  never  passed  but 
from  his  car  door  he  tipped  his  close- 
fitting  cap  and  smiled.  It  seemed  so  much 
to  her  as  if  he  did  not  mean  it — ^a  mere 
mask  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  feeling 
rather  than  an  idea.  Busy  as  he  was  with 
the  pouches  he  hailed  her  one  sunny  day 
as  the  train  paused,  for  some  reason,  to 
receive  orders.  She  had  just  handed  the 
yellow  tissue  paper  to  Luther  Odell,  who 
managed  to  smile  significantly  as  he  heard 
John  call  to  her.  She  neither  objected 
to  nor  approved  of  his  profuse  bow  and 
broad  smile.  01  Hemdon  leaned  a  little 
further  out  of  the  cab  and  positively 
grinned.    Then  he  clanged  the  bell. 

"May  I  write  ?"  "asked  John  Stout. 

"I  cannot  hinder  you,"  was  her  indif- 
ferent, oracular  retiu-n.  He  received  it 
affirmatively  and  was  flattered  and  elated. 

John  passed  and  repassed  all  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  through.  His  brief  let- 
ters to  Mamie,  about  nothing  in  par- 
ticular and  yet  containing  unwritten 
messages  that  could  not  be  mistaken, 
came  thick  and  fast,  almost  like 
snowflakes.  At  first  she  paid  little  at- 
tention to  them,  and  it  was  a  month  or 
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more  before  she  deigned  to  acknowledge 
them.  She  burned  them  as  soon  as  she 
had  read  them.  There  was  a  trite  hoUow- 
ness  in  them  all;  an  empty  vaporiness,  a 
sky  without  a  sun. 

But  she  was  so  lonely  and  he  was  so 
faithfully  persistent.  He  wanted  to  be  her 
real  friend,  and  would  not  take  a  no,  and 
at  last  in  sheer  desperation  she  permitted 
him,  in  one  of  his  brief  lay-offs,  to  visit 
her.  He  was  so  gentle  and  mildly  in- 
trusive, and  meant  so  much  to  be  her 
friend  that — ^well,  you  know  we  fondle 
even  a  strange  dog  that  comes  up  sym- 
pathetically  and   asks   to   be   stroked. 

Two  years  after  Walter  had  sailed  away 
from  Vera  Cruz,  a  terrible  wreck  happened 
at  Montgomery,  through  the  gloom  of 
which  a  ray  of  light  was  cast  upon  the 
fate  of  Mamie. 

At  3  P.  M.,  a  heavy  freight  train  had 
side  tracked  to  allow  No.  8,  the  west- 
botmd  passenger,  to  pass.  The  opening  of 
the  siding  was  about  two  rods  from  the 
east  end  of  the  depot,  and  the  track  ex- 
tended more  than  half  a  mile  down  the 
main  line.  The  freight  had  pulled  in  at 
the  further  end  and  had  come  forward 
toward  the  depot.  By  some  unaccounta- 
ble bitmder  the  switch  had  been  left  open. 
No.  8  swept  through  the  unclosed  switch 
and  crashed  into  the  caboose,  which  was 
fortunately  empty,  crushing  it  into  the 
next  car  and  overturning  three  others. 
The  engine  of  the  passenger  train  was  de- 
molished, the  baggage  car  was  jammed 
into  the  tender  and  the  whole  front  end 
shivered  to  pieces,  and  the  mail  car  pushed 
itself  into  the  rear  end  of  the  baggage  car. 
Every  mail  clerk  was  hurled  violently  to 
the  front  John  Stout  struck  his  head 
against  a  sharp  comer  of  the  stove,  a 
great  bloody  gash  cut  in  it,  rendering  him 
entirely  insensible  for  a  time.  As  it 
proved,  his  skull  was  fractured.  He  was 
the  worst  injured  man  of  all.  The  engi- 
neer and  fireman  escaped  by  jtunping  off 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  imminent  danger. 
None  of  the  passengers  •  were  seriously 
hurt — some,  like  Bud  Means  in  the 
"Hoosier  School  Master,"  were  "consid'bl' 
shuck  up  like,"  and  they  thanked  their 
lucky  stars  it  was  no  worse. 

Walter  Crook  was  on  the  train,  on  his 
long  journey  back  home,  fully  restored  in 
health.  No  one  knew  of  his  coming. 
Travel  had  polished  him  very  much,  but 
had  deprived  him  of  none  of  his  htunanity 
nor  sullied  him  by  making  him  cold  and 
formal.  Some  who  did  not  recognize  the 
fine-looking  young  man  at  first,  wondered 
who  it  was  that  was  so  attentive  to  John 
Stout  and  brought  water  to  bathe  his 
head. 

When  John  recovered  partial  conscious- 
ness, his  first  stammered  words,  were : 

*'I  wrote  the  letter,  Mamie." 

Walter  understood  not  what  he  meant 


It  was  not  jealousy  that  made  him  stare, 
for  he  well  knew  Mamie  was  free  to  write 
to  whom  she  pleased,  but  it  was  the  dis- 
covery that  Mamie  had  given  him  up  for 
John.  Here,  then,  was  the  secret  of  it 
all — John  had  come  between  and  sep- 
arated them  forever. 

"O,  lost  Mamie,"  he  breathed  sadly  to 
himself. 

Mamie,  from  her  oriel  ofiice  window,  be- 
held the  great  commotion,  saw  men  run- 
ning, and  was  shocked  at  the  resounding 
crash  of  the  colliding  cars.  To  her  it  was 
u  terrible  moment  Her  fine-stnmg  nerves 
were  quivering,  and  she  wondered  how  bad 
it  was  and  how  many  were  killed. 

A  moment  afterward,  Luther  Odell 
rushed  into  the  office,  excitedly  gave  her 
a  few  snatches  of  the  disaster,  said  no 
one  was  killed,  wrote  out  a  brief  telegram 
giving  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  re- 
quested her  to  send  it  to  headquarters — 
"rush."  He  was  away  again  as  hastily  as 
he  came,  and  the  busiest  man  on  the  stir- 
ring sceen.  A  little  later  he  and  Walter 
and  Fireman  01  Hemdon  bore  John  Stout 
down  the  road,  and  carried  him  into  the 
white  depot  Luther  asked  Mamie  whether 
they  could  lay  him  on  her  lounge  for  a 
short  time. 

Of  course  they  could. 

The  poor  fellow  groaned  in  great  pain. 
He  was  not  constituted  to  bear  pain  si- 
lently or  patiently.  The  doctor  said  his 
skull  was  fractured  just  over  the  left  eye 
at  the  edge  of  the  hair  and  would  doubt- 
less need  to  be  trepanned. 

When  they  had  laid  the  wounded  man 
down,  Walter  spoke  hesitatingly  to  Mamie, 
and  she  looked  at  him  in  painful  wonder- 
ment. It  was  clear  that  her  look  was  not 
one  of  anger  or  accusation,  but  more  of 
appeal  and  surprise.  He  certainly  ex- 
pected repulsion,  but  instead  he  saw  a 
look  of  love  and  request  for  explanation. 
He  ventured  to  take  her  hand  in  greeting, 
and  her  eyes  and  head  dropped  to  conceal 
a  truant  tear. 

Luther  walked  out  and  01  closely  fol- 
lowed him,  and  Walter  and  Mamie  were 
alone  with  the  groaning  man — Mamie's 
lover,  Walter  was  absolutely  sure.  And 
yet — and  yet  she  seemed  more  surprised 
and  glad  to  see  him  than  concerned  about 
John  or  his  injuries.  That  was  what  he 
could  not  devine,  shrewd  as  he  was  to  read 
human  motives. 

He   simply   said — ^"Mamie." 

Her  lips  moved  but  could  not  speak. 

She  would  have  uttered — "Walter,"  if 
she  could  have  spoken  the  dear  name — 
like  "Jerusalem  the  Golden,  name  ever 
dear." 

Then  he  almost  groaned. 

"Why  did  you  write  that  cruel  letter?" 

In  sudden  surprise,  as  if  sttmg  into  fit- 
ful response,  she  inquired: 

"What  letter?" 
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He  took  the  worn,  crumpled  letter  from 
his  inner  pocket,  where  it  had  burned  him 
ever  since  its  receipt,  and  haltingly  put  it 
in  her  hand.  She  quickly  read  it,  and  in 
futile  astonishment  declared: 

"I   did  not  write  it.** 

"How  I"    doubting   his   ears. 

"No.  It  is  a  base  forgery,'*  the  crimson 
of  retributive  anger  mantling  her  cheeks. 

"I  received  it  at  the  City  of  Mexico, 
where  I  asked  you  to  address  me,**  still 
struggling  with  his  hateful  doubts. 

"But  I  did  not  write  it,'*  sharply,  firmly. 
"I  never  could  nor  would  have  said  that. 
It  is,  I  repeat  and  will  ever  repeat,  a  cold, 
base,  bungling  forgery." 

"And  you  do  not  mean  that?" 

"No.** 

The  wounded  man  on  the  sofa  groaned, 
turned   painfully,   and   spoke   hoarsely : 

"I'm  going  to   die.     I  want  to  confess, 


Mamie.  O,  I  did  it — did  it  for  love.  I 
intercepted  his  letter  to  you,  and — and 
answered  it.*' 

He  sighed,  turned  away  with  a  g^roan, 
and  half  articulated  to  himself: 

"I've  lost  her.  I  did  very  wrong.  I 
will  amend  it  all  before  I  die.  O,  forgive 
me,    Mamie !" 

"With  all  my  heart,  since  the  explana- 
tion has  brought  reconciliation,  after  so — 
O,  so — long  a  weary  time.*' 

In  time  John  recovered,  but  he  lost  his 
position  for  filching  the  letter. 

Walter  went  to  the  Queen  City  to   in- 
vestigate  the   Ed.    Laughlin   telegram,   but 
was      unsuccessful.       Ed.      Laughlin, 
learned,    never     was    a    reporter     for 
Enquirer.     Both    Walter    and    Mamie 
ways   believed    that    Ira    Correll    was 


he 
the 

al- 
the 


identical   Ed.   Laughlin. 
belief  too. 


And  that   is  our 


Civilized  Christianity 

What    is   the   moral?     Who  rides  may  read. 
When  the  night  is  thick  and   the  tracks   are  blind, 

A  friend  at  a  pinch  is  a  friend   indeed: 
But  a  fool  to  wait  for  the  laggard  behind; 

Down  to  Gehenna  or  up  to  the  Throne 

He    travels    the    fastest    who  travels  alone. 


One  may  fall,  but  he  falls  by  himself — 
Falls  by  himself  with   himself  to  blame; 

One  may  attain,  and  to  him  is  the  pelf, 
Loot  of  the  city  in  gold  or  fame ; 

Plunder    of    earth    shall    be  all  his  own 

Who  travels  the  fastest  and  travels  alone.' 


Wherefore    the    more    ye    be  holpen  and  stayed- 
Stayed    by    a    friend    in    the  hour  of  toil. 

Sing    the    heretical    song    I  have  made — 
His   be   the    labor   and   yours  be  the  spoil — 

Win  by  the  aid  and  the  aid  disown — 

He   travels   the   fastest   who  travels   alone. 


-Kipling. 
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A  I  MODERN  farm  house  stood 
J  facing  a  quiet  country  road, 
amid  fertile  acres  that  gently 
sloped  away  from  it.  About 
the  house  the  orchard  trees 
were  sending  forth  sweet  blossoms  from 
bursting  buds,  and  here  and  there  among 
the  lawn  grasses,  tasteful  little  flower  beds 
gleamed  with  the  bright  colors  of  early 
flowers,  for  the  time  was  May.  Overhead 
the  birds  sang  sweetly  as  they  flitted  from 
bought  to  bough,  and  the  sun  shot  down 
bright  rays  to  gladden  the  flowers  and 
grasses  and  warm  the  hearts  of  cold 
humanity.  All  nature  seemed  in  harmony 
and  peace. 

Inside  the  house  tranquility  and  serenity 
was  lacking.  A  father  was  listening  to 
the  words  which  told  him  of  a  son's  folly 
and  sin,  which  had  brought  shame  and  dis- 
grace on  his  name  as  well  as  great  finan- 
cial I0SS4  if  he  would  save  his  son  from 
prison  walls. 

Jack  Horton,  his  son,  had  been,  until 
the  day  before,  the  most  trusted  employe 
of  a  large  wholesale  house  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  New  York.  He  had  gone  there 
about  seven  years  before,  and  commencing 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  had  by  hard 
work  and  good  habits,  risen  in  five  years  to 
the  position  of  confidential  clerk.  All  the' 
while  he  had,  by  degrees,  been  losing  the 
habits  of  strict  sobriety,  uprightness  and 
morality,  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  his  country  home.  In  his  position 
he  had  been  thrown  a  great  deal  in  con- 
tact with  a  class  of  people  who  were  an 
injury  to  him.  He  had  learned  to  drink, 
and  at  times  lavishly,  and  with  the  natural 
inability  to  say  no,  he  was  going  down 
grade  very  fast  when  he  met  Harvey 
Leighton,  and  the  two  soon  became  boon 
companions. 

Leighton  was  as  full  of  treachery  as  a 
serpent  and  utterly  unscrupulous.  He 
soon  learned  that  Jack  often  received  large 
sums  of  money  after  banking  hours  from 
out-of-town  customers,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  when  Jack  got  a  sum  in  his 
hands  big  enough  to  meet  his  designs,  it 
should  be  his. 

Two  days  before  the  opening  of  this 
sketch  Jack  received  $5,000  and,  directly 


on  leaving  the  office,  met  Harvey  Leigh- 
ton. The  rest  is  the  same  story  too  often 
repeated.  An  invitation  to  drink  was  ac- 
cepted; more  champagne;  a  muddled 
brain ;  a  game  of  cards,  and  Jack  awoke  in 
his  room  the  next  morning,  long  after  bus- 
iness hours,  with  throbbing  temples,  a 
confused  recollection  of  the  events  of  the 
night  before,  and  empty  pockets. 

Half-crazed  with  grief  and  mortification, 
yet  hardly  realizing  the  position  in  which 
he  was  placed,  he  dressed  and  hurried  out 
in  search  of  his  companion  in  the  de- 
bauch of  the  night  before,  but  all  his 
searching  failed  to  bring  him  to  light. 
Then  there  was  a  terrible  struggle  in  his 
mind  whether  he  would  go  to  his  em- 
ployers with  the  truth,  or  fly,  but  he 
finally  did  the  wisest  thing  and  went  to 
them  and  confessed  all. 

They  listened  patiently  to  all  he  had  to 
say,  and  then  after  consulting  together,  in- 
formed him  that  on  account  of  his  pre- 
vious good  character  and  the  disgrace  it 
would  bring  on  his  family,  if  the  money 
was  made  good  the  matter  would  be 
hushed  up. 

Then  there  was  another  bitter  struggle 
in  Jack's  mind,  and  the  same  weakness 
that  led  him  to  commit  the  crime  now 
influenced  him  to  avoid  its  punishment  by 
appealing  to  his  father  for  aid.  The 
senior  member  of  the  firm  accompanied 
Jack  to  the  Horton  farm,  where  the  father, 
a  very  proud,  upright  man,  listened  to  the 
recital  of  his  son's  downfall. 

For  a  long  time  after  Jack  had  finished, 
the  father  sat  with  his  head  bowed  in  his 
hands,  and  when  he  looked  up,  he  seemed 
to  have  aged  visibly. 

"To  raise  the  money  I  must  mortgage 
the  farm.  There  is  no  other  way.  Your 
mother  and  I  are  old  and  we  can  never 
hope  to  see  the  old  home  clear  again. 
And  then  there  is  Letty.  She  is  as  much 
interested  as  we.  I  shall  tell  them  all  and 
we  will  decide  what  shall  be  done.  This 
much,  at   leasts   I   owe  them." 

He  arose  and  left  the  room.  Half  an 
hour  later  he  returned. 

"It  is  settled.  Mother  and  I  will  go  to 
the  village  and  make  out  the  necessary 
papers  and  secure  the  money,"  he  said. 
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Three  hours  passed  and  they  returned 
with  the  m#»ncy.  The  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  departed  satisfied  that  he  had 
gained  his  own  again,  and  while  sorry  for 
Jack's  parents,  he  could  not  see  wherein  he 
or  his  partners  had  been  otherwise  than 
liberal   in  their  actions. 

During  his  parents'  absence,  Jack  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  go  West 
and  try  to  retrieve  the  past.  His  father 
agreed  with  him  and  the  opposition  of  his 
mother  and  only  sister,  Letty,  was  soon 
silenced,  and  the  next  day  he  was  on  his 
way  West. 


and  there  was  no  money  to  meet  it,  for 
with  Mr.  Horton's  death  the  place  had 
steadily  gone  down,  and  it  was  sold.  With 
the  small  remaining  residue,  two  women 
must  face  the  world  and  fight  for  an  exist- 
ence. 

They  went  to  Buffalo,  where  they  had  a 
few  friends,  and  started  a  private  board- 
ing house.  Here  Letty  met  and  loved  a 
young  man  who  was  firing  an  engine  on 
the  Central  between  Rochester  and  Buf- 
falo, and  was  loved  in  return.  Two  years 
after  their  arrival  in  the  city,  Letty  was 
quietly     married     to     Ed     Hunter.       The 


**  To  raiM  the  money  I  must  mortgage  the  farm.    There  is  no  other  way. 
and  I  are  'old  and  we  can  never  hope  to  lee  the  old  home  clear  again.'' 


Your  mother 


For  a  while  he  strove  to  be  honest  and 
avoid  drinking  and  gambling,  but  the  will- 
power was  lacking.  He  lost  several  jobs 
and  finally  became  the  recognized  ally  of 
gamblers  and  cut-throats,  and  entered  on 
a  career  of  crime  that  terminated  only 
with  his  life. 

Mr.  Horton  only  survived  the  shock  of 
Jack's  disgrace  a  year.  He  never  seemed 
to  recover  from  the  blow,  and  death  came 
to  him  as  a  relief.     The  mortgage  fell  due 


boarding  house  was  closed  and  a  new 
home  was  started  in  a  neat  little  cottage 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

But  joy  and  grief  are  never  far  apart, 
and  three  months  later  Mrs.  Horton  died 
and  was  laid  to  rest  beside  her  husband. 
A  year  later  Ed  Hunter  had  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  foreman  of  the  roundhouse 
over  his  right  to  a  certain  run  and  was 
discharged,  and  organization  then  being 
in  its  infancy  among  railroad  men,  he  was 
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compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  work. 
Two  months  later  we  find  him  firing  a 
freight  engine  on  the  "Overland"  out  of 
a  prairie  town  that  was  the  end  of  two 
divisions,  with  Letty  settled  down  in  a 
new  home  trying  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  changed  surroundings.  Changes 
came  rapidly  on  the  road  on  which  Ed 
\^as  now  employed.  The  road  was  new 
and  expanding,  and  then,  too,  business  was 
gradually  getting  better  all  the  time  as 
the  country  became  more  and  more  filled 
with  immigrants.  In  a  year  he  was  hold- 
ing a  good  passenger  run  on  the  main 
line. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  as  the 
train  on  which  he  was  firing  drew  up  to  a 
lone  water  tank,  there  resounded  on  the 
air  the  crack  of  numerous  revolver  shots 
and  fierce  commands  for  everybody  to 
hold  up  their  hands;  an  order  by  the  way, 
wholly  unnecessary,  for  although  train 
robbing  was  in  its  infancy  and  the  country 
new,  yet  it  had  passed  the  cow-boy  stage, 
and  those  aboard  the  train  knew  that 
train  robbers  were  abroad  and  everyone 
seemed  intent  on  attending  to  his  own  par- 
ticular business,  which  at  that  time  seemed 
to  be  the  secreting  of  valuables  or  the 
getting  down  behind  seats  of  their  more 
valuable  bodies. 

Ed  Hunter  had  gone  up  on  the  back 
of  the  tank  to  take  water  as  speedily  as 
possible  when  the  train  should  come  to  a 
stop,  and  when  the  fusilade  of  shots  com- 
menced, he  took  in  the  situation  and 
dropped  down  out  of  sight  on  the  back  of 
the  tank  to  await  develqpments.  A  burly 
robber  delegated  to  look  after  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  had  swung  himself  in 
the  gangway  before  the  wheels  had  stopped 
turning  and  had  compelled  the  engineer 
to  throw  up  his  hands.  He  glanced  warily 
from  side  to  side  trying  to  locate  the  fire- 
man, who,  from  his  point  of  vantage,  could 
see  without  being  seen.  Hunter  thought  if 
he  only  had  one  of  the  two  big  guns  held 
by  the  robber  guarding  the  engineer,  much 
good  could  be  done  toward  defeating  the 
bandits  and  driving  them  away.  He  knew 
he  could  rely  on  the  quick  intuition  and 
bravery  of  his  engineer,  Tom  Wesson,  to 
aid  him  in  any  move  he  might  make. 
He  grasped  a  coupling  pin,  as  the  only 
weapon  to  be  had,  and  silently  worked  his 
way  over  the  back  board  and  toward  the 
front  of  the  tank.  He  had  begun  to  think 
he  would  be  able  to  approach  near  enough 
to  the  robber  to  strike  him  a  disabling 
blow  before  the  latter  would  discover  his 
presence,  when  he  accidentally  dislodged  a 
large  piece  of  coal  which  rolled  down  onto 
the  deck  with  a  loud  noise  that  gave  the 
bandit  a  great  alarm,  for  he  whirled  about 
facing  the  tank,  for  an  instant  forgetting 
the  engineer,  who  instantly  sprang  upon 
him  just  as  he  fired  at  Hunter  The  ball 
flew  wide   and   the   next   second   a   heavy 


blow  from  the  coupling  pin  on  his  arm, 
shattered  the  bones  and  the  weapon  fell 
to  the  deck.  Wesson  quickly  wrenched 
the  weapon  from  his  other  hand  and  he 
was  bound  with  a  piece  of  bell-cord  and 
left  Ijring  on  the  engine  deck,  cursing  and 
bellowing  with  pain. 

"Now  for  them,  Tom,"  cried  Hunter, 
and  each  with  a  revolver  in  hand  started 
out  of  the  gangway.  As  Ed  dropped  to 
the  groimd,  he  could  see  in  the  half  light, 
a  man  coming  rapidly  toward  the  engine, 
less  than  twenty  feet  way.  The  roliber 
saw  him  at  the  same  instant  and  two  re- 
volver shots  rang  out  on  the  night  air,  al- 
most as  one.  The  bandit  sptm  half  around 
and  fell  heavily  to  the  grounds  Hunter 
felt  a  sharp  pain  in  his  heart,  everything 
seemed  to  be  swimming  about  him,  he  felt 
himself  sinking  away  and  all  grew  blank. 

When  his  senses  returned,  he  found  him- 
self Ijring  on  a  cot  in  the  baggage  car  and 
he  could  tell  by  the  swing  of  the  car  that 
the  train  was  in  motion.  He  learned  later 
that  the  rest  of  the  bandits  had  fled  short- 
ly after  the  fall  of  their  leader  and  that 
he  was  the  only  one  injured  on  the  train. 
The  baggageman  came  over  and  spoke  a 
few  words  to  him,  asking  him  how  he  felt, 
and  reassuring  him  by  telling  him  he 
would  soon  be  home  where  he  could  be 
treated  for  his  injuries.  After  the  bag- 
gageman went  away,  his  eyes  wandered  to 
an  object  lying -on  another  cot  near  him, 
and  instinct  told  him  that  in  the  bearded, 
fierce  looking  man  there,  he  beheld  the 
author  of  his  injuries. 

"So  you  have  come  to  at  last,". said  the 
outlaw,  in  a  weak  voice.  "I  had  beg^n  to 
think  you  never  would,  and  that  I  would 
have  another  sin  added  to  my  already  long 
list" 

"I  hope  not  on  my  account,"  and  Hunter 
tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  dismal  failure. 

"Your  name  is  Hunter,  and  you  were 
firing  that  engine,  were  you  not?"  said 
the  robber. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  it's  strange  news  to  you,  no 
doubt,  that  outlaw  and  ruffian  that  I  am,  I 
had  a  sister,  a  dear  good  sister,  who  lived 
away  down  East,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
Her  name  was  Letty  Horton,  and  she  mar- 
ried a  man  named  Ed  Hunter,  and  he  was 
a  fireman  on  the  'Central.* " 

"What!  you  Letty  Horton's  brother?" 
But  even  as  he  spoke  Ed  knew  that  the 
man  spoke  the  truth,  for  Letty  had  told 
him  the  history  of  her  brother's  crime  and 
how  all  knowledge  of  him  had  been  lost, 
before  she  would  consent  to  become  his 
wife. 

"Not  so  loud!"  warned  the  outlaw,  for 
excitement  had  given  Hunter  strength,  and 
he  had  spoken  quite  loudly.  "It  is  no  use 
to  give  your  secret  to  the  world.  No  one 
but  you  and  I  must  ever  know  who  I  am 
and  what  I  have  been.     I  heard  the  men 
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who  brought  you  in  here  call  you  Hunter. 
I  knew  you  had  left  the  East  and  come 
West  and  I  became  convinced  before  you 
returned  to  consciousness  that  I  had  nearly 
capped  the  climax  of  my  miserable  career 
by  slaying  my  sister's  husband.  But 
fortunately  you  will  live.  The  wound  is 
too  high  to  be  fatal.  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience. As  for  me,  it  is  different  I 
will  never  see  another  sunrise.  The  bul- 
let went  through  my  lung^  and  I  am  slowly 
bleeding  to  death  internally.  It  don't 
matter  much.  My  life  has  been  a  blight 
and  a  curse  to  all  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  me.  I  have  only  one  request  to 
make;  never  tell  Letty  who  and  what  her 
brother  had  become.  No  one  but  you 
knows.     Will  you  promise?" 

"Yes,  your  secret  is  safe  with  me.  To 
tell  her  would  only  cause  sorrow  and  could 
do  no  good,"  said  Hunter. 

An  hour  later  Jack  Horton  died,  just  as 
the    train    was    pulling    into    the    division 


terminal.  When  Tom  Wesson  came  back 
to  see  if  he  could  be  of  assistance  in  re- 
moving his  fireman  to  his  home.  Hunter 
said  to  him:  "Tom,  will  you  grant  me  a 
favor?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

"See  that  that  man  has  a  Christian 
buriaL  I  will  pay  the  bill.  Will  you  do 
it?" 

"I  will,"  responded  Tom,  thinking 
though  that  it  was  a  somewhat  strange  re- 
quest. 

Ed  Horton  was  taken  home,  and  there 
under  the  tender  and  loving  care  of  his 
wife,  soon  regained  his  old-time  health 
and  strength,  and  when  he  went  to  work 
there  was  an  engine  for  him  to  run. 

Letty  lived  and  died  in  ignorance  of  her 
brother  Jack's  fate,  always  hoping  and  be- 
lieving that  some  day  he  would  come  back 
an  honorable,  upright  man.  But  her  hopes 
ended  in  disappointment,  for  "The  Wages 
of  Sin  is  Death." 


Long  Ago 


I  once  knew  all  the  birds  that  came 

And  nested  in  our  orchard  trees, 
For  every  flower  I  had  a  name —       [bees ; 

My  friends  were  woodchucks,  toads  and 
I  knew  what  thrived  in  yonder  glen. 

What  plants  would  soothe  bruised  toe — 
Oh,  I  was  very  learned  then — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 


And,  pining  for  the  joys  of  youth, 

I  tread  the  old  familiar  spot 
Only  to  learn  this  solemn  truth : 

I  have  forgotten,  am  forgot. 
Yet  here's  this  youngster  at  my  knee 

Knows  all  the  things  I  used  to  know. 
To  think  I  once  was  wise  as  he! — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 


I  knew  the  spot  upon  the  hill 

Where  checkerberries  could  be  found — 
I  knew  the  rushes  near  the  mill,     [pound ! 

Where    pickerel    lay    that    weighed     a 
1   knew  the  wood — ^the  very  tree 

Where  lived  the  poaching,  saucy  crow. 
And  all  the  woods  and  crows  knew  me — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 


I  know  'tis  folly  to  complain 

Of  whatsoe'er  the  fates  decree. 
Yet,  were  not  wishes  all  in  vain, 

I  tell  you  what  my  wish  would  be: 
I'd  wish  to  be  a  boy  again. 

Back  with  the  friends  I  used  to  know ; 
For  I  was,  oh,  so  happy  then — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

— Eugene  Field. 
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The   Building  of  a   Modern   Locomotive* 

1,— Construction  of  8oil#r 


SIX  N  ORDER  to  properly  under- 
§L£^  stand  the  building  of  a  mod- 
em locomotive,  and  com- 
prehend the  many  opera- 
tions necessary  to  produce  the  finished 
machine,  it  is  essential  to  visit  a  large 
locomotive  works,  and  actually  view 
the  process  as  there  carried  on.  This 
article  will  only  attempt,  in  a  general 
way,  to  outline  the  process  with  the 
help  of  a  number  of  illustrations 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  the  de- 
scription clearer. 

The  pictures  here  shown  are  from 
photographs  taken  at  the  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotive Works,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  accompanying  description  applies 
to  the  methods  employed  at  those 
shops.  It  must  suffice,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  note  that  these  works  are 
the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  world ; 
that  they  employ  over  8,000  men ;  have 
a  rated  capacity  of  1,000  locomotives 
per  annum,  and  actually  turned  out 
over  1,200  in  the  year  just  closed,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  total  output  had 
been  about  18,500  engines,  over  1,500 
of  them  being  four-cylinder  com- 
pounds. The  history  of  the  works, 
since  their  founding  by  Matthias 
Baldwin  in  1831,  has  been  one  of  real 


*  The  '^Bnildinff  of  a  Modem  LocomotlTe'*  is 
an  article  prepared  especially  for  the  Locomo- 
TiVB  PniBMBif's  Maoazimb  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  Editor,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  author.  Mr. 
Paul  T.  Warner,  has  had  photographs  made  in 
the  Baldwin  Works  for  the  express  purpose  of 
illustrating  this  article,  which  will  extend 
throufrh  a  series  of  four  numbers.  "  I.— Con- 
struction of  Boiler'*  is  herewith  presented  with 
appropriate  and  interesting  illustrations. 


progress  from  the  start,  and  today 
Baldwin  locomotives  are  doing  ef- 
fective work  all  over  the  world. 

Lack  of  space  unfortunately  pre- 
vents our  taking  up,  in  detail,  the 
subject  of  shop  practice  as  employed 
at  these  works. 

In  describing  the  building  of  a  loco- 
motive, we  will  take  iip  the  subject 
under  four  heads,  viz.: — ist,  boilers; 
2d,  cylinders;  3d,  frames,  wheels  and 
other  parts,  and  4th,  .assembling  or 
erecting. 

While  all  parts  of  the  locomotive 
have  undergone  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment during  recent  years,  it  is  the 
boiler  which,  today,  is  receiving  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  recognized 
that  the  ability  of  a  locomotive  to 
maintain  a  high  average  speed  on  long 
hauls,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  boiler;  and  the  problem 
of  getting  increased  boiler  power — 
and  especially  more  grate  area — is 
one  of  the  knotty  questions  confront- 
ing the  up-to-date  locomotive  de- 
signer. 

Steel  plate  is  used  exclusively  in 
modern  American  locomotive  boilers, 
although  in  many  engines  for  foreign 
export  the  fire-box  is  of  copper.  The 
steel  is  received  at  the  works  in  vari- 
ous sizes  and  thicknesses,  some  of 
them  over  twenty  feet  long,  this  size 
being  required  to  form  a  ring  for  the 
very  large  boilers  now  in  use.  The 
plates  are  moved  about  in  the  shop  by 
means  of  overhead  traveling  cranes; 
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this  arrangement  being  made  easier 
since  most  of  the  tools  are  driven  by 
separate  electric  motors,  thus  avoid- 
ing overhead  belts. 

The  first  operation  is  to  prepare  the 
plates  for  punching  and  drilling.  The 
sheet  is  laid  on  a  table,  and  tl:c  cen- 
ters of  the  holes  marked  out  by  means 
of  standards  and  gauges.  In  cases 
where  a  plate  is  to  be  flanged,  the 
holes  for  the  flange  are  not  marked 
off  until  after*  that  operation  is  com- 
pleted,   otherwise    a    perfect    match 


the  lengths  of  the  sheets  are  correctly 
laid  off,  the  holes  are  sure  to  match. 

The  centers  having  been  accurately 
located,  the  next  operation  is  to  form 
the  holes,  which  is  done  either  by 
punching  or  '  drilling,  according  to 
specifications.  Foreign  orders  fre- 
quently require  that  all  holes  must 
be  drilled;  but  in  American  practice 
it  is  customary  to  use  the  punch -to  a 
large  extent.  In  all  cases  where  the 
punch  is  used,  the  holes  are  made 
smaller   than   the   required   diameter, 


Fig.  J.    MULTIPLE  DRILLING  MACHINE 


with  corresponding  holes  in  other 
plates  could  not  be  assured.  Straight 
lines,  along  which  rivet  holes  are  to 
lie,  are  first  laid  down,  the  centers  of 
the  holes  being  then  carefully  spaced, 
so  that  their  position  can  be  deter- 
mined with  absolute  accuracy.  In  the 
case  of  sheets  for  the  barrel  of  the 
boiler,  plates  which  lap  are  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  equal  spaces, 
and  the  rivet  holes  located  at  the 
points  of  division,  so  that,  provided 


and  subsequently  reamed  out  to  size. 
All  flanged  plates  are  annealed,  and 
all  flue  sheets  after  punching  are 
straightened  and  annealed,  and  then 
the  holes  are  reamed  to  gauges  by 
special  machinery.  In  the  case  of 
rivet  and  stay-bolt  holes,  the  reaming 
is  done  with  small  portable  pneumatic 
machines. 

Many  of  the  punching  machines  are 
driven  by  separate  electric  motors, 
and  they  are  of  various  designs  to 
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handle  different  sizes  of  plates. 
Above  each  machine  is  a  crane,  from 
which  the  plate  is  hung  by  means  of 
chains.  The  punch  has  a  projection 
on  its  under  side;  several  men  guide 
the  plate  until  this  projection  catches 
in  one  of  the  center  punch  marks, 
when,  by  moving  a  lever,  the  machine 
is  put  in  operation,  and  promptly  bites 
out  the  metal. 

Fig.  I  shows  a  large  multiple  drill- 
ing machine,  which  is  boring  through 
five  sheets,  clamped  together  so  that 


large  "accumulators,"  and  can  exert 
a  maximum  pressure  of  365  tons. 
The  plate  is  heated  in  a  large  furnace, 
part  of  which  is  seen  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  illustration.  It  is 
then  placed  on  a  suitable  form, 
clamped  to  the  lower  table,  a  corre- 
sponding form  having  been  clamped 
to  the  under  side  of  the  upper  table, 
as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  lower 
table  is  then  raised  by  hydraulic 
power,  and  the  entire  flange  made  at 
one  heat.    Tube  sheets,  furnace-door 


Pig,  2.    HYDRAUUC  FLANGING  PRESS 


the  holes  will  match.  Where  a  piece 
is  to  be  cut  out  for  a  dome,  for  ex- 
ample, the  plate  is  drilled  around  the 
edge,  and  the  metal  so  removed.  A 
hole  has  been  so  cut  in  the  sheet  seen 
in*  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  illus- 
tration. 

All  sheets  on  which  flanging  is  to 
be  done  are  now  sent  to  the  flanging 
shop.  As  far  as  possible,  flanges  are 
made  on  hydraulic  presses,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  ma- 
chine  is  operated  by  means  of  two 

-4  — 


flanges,  smoke-box  fronts,  dome  rings 
and  many  other  parts  can  be  formed 
on  this  machine  with  a  rapidity  and 
an  accuracy  impossible  in  hand  work. 
In  working  a  back  head,  the  flange 
around  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  that 
around  the  furnace  door,  can  both  be 
formed  at  one  heat. 

Flanges  of  odd  shape,  for  which 
there  are  no  dies  to  form  them  on  the 
press,  are  made  by  hand.  The  edge 
of  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  fire  forced 
by  an  air  blast,  and,  when  the  desired 
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heat  is  obtained,  is  laid  on  a  form 
and  bent  by  means  of  heavy  wooden 
mallets.  In  bending  on  a  straight 
edge,  the  plate  is  clamped  to  the  form, 
and  one  heat  usually  suffices  for  the 
operation.  Flanging  by  hand  is  nat- 
urally a  slow  process,  as  three  feet  is 
about  the  greatest  length  that  can  be 
heated  and  bent  at  once;  and  it  is 
only  when  suitable  dies  for  the  hy- 
draulic press  can  not  be  profitably 
made,  that  this  system  is  employed. 

The  plates  are  now  sent  back  to  the 
boiler  shop  where  they  are  prepared 
tor  assembling.    The  roughened  edges 


ones  are  on  the  same  plane,  while  the 
upper  one  is  adjustable  as  to  height, 
its  position  being  controlled  by  large 
screws  operated  by  gears,  one  screw 
being  placed  at  each  end.  By  alter- 
ing the  position  of  the  upper  roll,  the 
plate  can  be  bent  to  any  desired  ra- 
dius. The  workmen  use  a  sheet-iron 
templet  as  a  gauge,  and  can  tell  ac- 
curately when  the  proper  curvature 
has  been  reached. 

The  plates,  having  been  bent  and 
flanged,  are  ready  to  be  assembled  for 
the  riveting  machines.  The  rivet 
holes  in  the  flanges  are  laid  off  by 


Fig.  3.    BOILER  RIVETING  MACHINE 


of  the  flanges,  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  are  planed  off  on  special 
machines;  but  in  most  cases  the  edges 
are  dressed  by  clipping  with  a  ham- 
mer and  chisel.  In  the  meantime,  the 
plates  for  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  have 
been  trimmed  off  in  a  large  shearing 
press,  and  the  edges  then  planed  on  a 
plate  planer,  after  which  they  are 
ready  for  the  bending  rolls.  Each  of 
these  machines  consists  of  three  rolls, 
power  to  turn  them  being  furnished 
by  an  electric  motor.     The  two  lower 


temporarily  assembling  the  piece  with 
others  which  have  already  been 
punched  and  drilled,  the  holes  being 
thus  made  to  match  exactly.  Special 
punches  and  drills,  with  the  tools 
traveling  horizontally  instead  bf 
vertically,  are  used  to  pierce  the 
flanges. 

The  boiler  is  now  assembled  in  two 
principal  parts,  viz. : — the  smoke-box 
and  two  front  rings,  and  the  third 
ring  and  outer  shell  of  the  fire-box. 
The    sheets     are     temporarily    united 
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with  bolts.  The  mud  ring,  which  has 
been  formed  of  wrought  iron,  with 
joints  welded  throughout,  and  drilled 
for  riveting  to  the  fire-box,  is  fitted  to 
the  inside  shell;  which  is  not  united 
with  the  outside  shell  until  after  the 
machine  riveting  has  been  finished. 

The  riveters  used  at  the  Baldwin 
Works  are  operated  with  hydraulic 
power.  Each  die  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  an  upright;  and  these,  in  the 
largest  machines,  are  tall  enough  to 
lower  the  assembled  boiler  between 
them,    so   that   the   riveting    can    be 


looks  after  the  furnace.  One  of  these 
machines,  with  a  boiler  standing  be- 
side it,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  shell 
is  hung,  by  means  of  chains,  from 
travelers  placed  under  the  roof  of 
the  shop,  and  its  manipulation  is  a 
very  simple  matter,  as  it  is  perfectly 
free  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  or  turned 
to  any  desired  position.  The  illus- 
tration shows  plainly  the  cylinder  and 
piping  for  conveying  water  to  the  ram 
of  the  movable  die;  while  behind  the 
operator  is  the  furnace  in  which  the 
rivets  are  heated. 


Fig.  4.    BOILER  SHELLS  AND  RIVETING  MACHINES 


started  at  one  end,  and  worked  all  the 
way  to  the  other  by  simply  raising  the 
shell,  which  is  suspended,  by  means 
of  chains,  from  overhead  travelers. 
The  movable  die  of  the  riveter  is  al- 
ways on  the  outside  of  the  boiler 
shell,  while  the  rivet  head  is  formed 
against  the  fixed  die  on  the  inside. 
These  machines  are  practically  noise- 
less. Each  machine  has  its  own 
turnace  for  heating  the  rivets.  Three 
men  swing  the  boiler  into  position 
and  handle  the  riveter,  while  a  boy 


Fig.  4  shows  a  group  of  shells  and 
plates  ready  for  the  riveting  ma- 
chines, several  of  which  are  seen  in 
the  illustration.  Those  in  the  middle 
ground  are  the  tallest.  The  machine 
on  the  left  has  been  working  on  a 
boiler  for  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
consolidation  locomotive,  the  barrel  of 
which  has  been  riveted  to  the  outside 
shell  of  the  fire-box.  This  boiler  is 
of  the  Belpaire  type,  and  the  back 
head  for  it  is  seen  standing  beside 
the  small  riveter  in  the  lower  right- 
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hand  corner  of  the  illustration.  The 
rivet  holes  in  the  flange  have  already 
been  punched.  On  the  right  is  seen 
a  boiler  with  a  wide,  or  modified 
Wootten,  fire-box,  for  a  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  compound  freight  engine. 
The  barrel  has  not  yet  been  riveted  to 
the  fire-box,  the  two  being  united,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  by  means  of 
bolts  and  nuts.  The  building  of  this 
type  of  fire-box  has  been  made  more 
or  less  of  a  specialty  at  the  Baldwin 
Works.       It   is   possible    to    put   90 


A  25-ton  traveling  crane  now  hoists 
the  several  parts  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  shop,  a  view  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  The  rear  half  of  the  boiler 
is  placed  upside  down,  and  the  inside 
shell  of  the  fire-box,  with  the  mud 
ring  and  the  back  head,  are  assembled 
into  it  by  means  of  bolts  and  nuts. 
The  mud  ring  is  riveted  by  means  of 
a  small  hydraulic  machine,  which  is 
hung  from  a  crane  so  that  it  car.  be 
easily  moved  about.  One  of  these 
riveters    can    be    plainly   seen,    sus- 


Fig.  5.    BOILER  SHOP 


square  feet  of  grate  area  into  a  boiler 
of  this  pattern,  and,  with  such  a  large 
fire-box,  steam  can  be  raised  success- 
fully with  very  inferior  grades  of 
fuel.  Other  views  of  this  boiler  will 
be  shown  in  the  paper  on  "Erecting." 
When  the  boiler  leaves  the  ma- 
chine, most  of  the  riveting  has  been 
done,  although  the  inside  shell  of  the 
fire-box  has  not  been  united  with  the 
outside,  and  the  front  and  back  sec- 
tions are  still  separated. 


pended  above  a  boiler  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  illustration.  In  cases 
where  the  back  head  is  flanged  out- 
ward, as  is  often  done  in  wide  fire- 
box boilers,  the  machine  riveter  can 
be  used  in  securing  it  to  the  shell ;  but 
where  it  is  flanged  inward,  hand  rivet- 
ing must  be  resorted  to,  as  the  inner 
ends  of  the  rivets  are  not  accessible 
to  the  machine. 

The  inside  fire-box,  mud  ring  and 
back  head  having  been  riveted  to  the 
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outside  shell,  the  boiler  is  placed  on 
suitable  pedestals,  right  side  up,  and 
the  front  half  of  the  barrel — pre- 
viously finished — is  assembled  with  it. 
This  operation  is  sometimes  per- 
formed while  the  boiler  is  still  on  its 
back,  as  in  the  case  of  those  shown 
in  the  foreground  of  Fig.  5.  These 
boilers,  it  may  be  noted,  have  only 
two  rings  in  the  barrel,  and  in  the 
boiler  on  the  extreme  left  they  have 
not  yet  been  riveted  together.  The 
seam  where  the  halves  unite  is  riveted 
up  by  hand,  the  heads  being  formed 


screwed  in  by  means  of  a  special 
wrench.  The  head  is  then  cut  off 
with  a  special  machine,  and  the  bolt 
hammered  down  at  each  end,  while 
cold,  with  blows  from  a  heavy  ham- 
mer. In  foreign  work,  where  cop- 
per fire-boxes  are  frequently  used, 
the  stay-bolts  are  usually  of  copper, 
but  similar,  in  all  other  respects,  to 
the  iron  ones  just  described. 

The  fire-box  in  a  modern  boiler  is 
usually  radial-stayed  all  around,  al- 
though, in  some  types,  the  crown 
sheet  is  still  supported  by  means  of 


Pig.  6.    BOILER  IN  ERECTING  SHOP 


on  the  outside,  in  a  die  which  is  struck 
with  heavy  hammers.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  stay-bolt  holes  are  being 
threaded  with  small  portable  pneu- 
matic tapping  machines.  The  stay- 
bolts  are  of  iron,  threaded  at  each 
end,  the  middle  being  turned  down 
to  a  diameter  equal  to  the  inside  diam- 
eter of  the  thread.  In  the  center  of 
the  bolt  is  a  small  hole,  leakage 
through  which  at  once  occurs  if  the 
bolt  breaks.  On  the  outer  end  of  each 
bolt  is  a  square  head,  with  which  it  is 


crown  bars  and  sling  stays.  The  sad- 
dles for  the  stays  having  been  ma- 
chine riveted  to  the  crown  and  roof 
sheets,   previous  to  assembling. 

The  dome,  in  the  meantime,  has 
been  riveted  to  a  flanged  ring  of 
pressed  steel,  previously  united  with 
the  shell  by  the  hydraulic  machine. 
The  body  of  the  dome  is  formed  of  a 
sheet  of  boiler  plate,  which  has  been 
punched  for  riveting  to  the  dome  top, 
then  bent  to  the  proper  radius,  and 
lap-welded  on  a  form  by  blows  struck 
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with  heavy  hammers.  The  dome  top 
and  base  ring  are  of  pressed  steel, 
being  formed  on  a  small  hydraulic 
machine.  The  cap  is  then  drilled  to 
match  the  holes  in  the  body  of  the 
dome,  after  which  the  two  are  as- 
sembled, the  holes  being  reamed  out 
together  with  a  pneumatic  drill,  and 
subsequently  riveted  on  a  hydraulic 
riveter.  The  dome  base  is  accurately 
machined  to  fit  the  boiler  and  is 
drilled  in  position. 

As  the  plates  are  assembled,  the 
sheets  are  calked  at  the  joints  to  pre- 
vent leakage.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  a  tool  with  a  rounded  edge,  which 
forms  a  fillet  and  pinches  the  plates 
tightly  together  without  cutting  the 
metal.  This  method  of  calking, 
known  as  the  "concave,"  was  devised 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Connery,  of  the  Bald- 
win Works,  and  has  proved  highly 
successful. 

The  work  on  the  boiler  shell  is  now 
practically  completed.  The  riveting 
is  finished ;  the  stay-bolts  are  all 
screwed  in;  the  dome  has  been 
mounted,  and  the  tube  sheets  inserted. 
The  boiler  is  now  sent  to  the  erecting 
shop.  Fig.  6,  showing  its  appearance 
as  it  is  received  there.  This  boiler  is 
intended   for  a  large  compound  con- 


solidation engine.  The  ring  just  in 
front  of  the  dome  is  hand  riveted; 
practically  all  the  rest  of  the  work 
has  been  done  by  machine,  except  that 
around  the  back  head,  which  sheet, 
as  the  illustration  shows,  is  flanged 
inward,  thus  preventing  the  use  of 
the  machine  riveter.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  nearly  all  the  seams,  in- 
cluding the  mud  ring,  are  double 
riveted.  The  arrangement  of  a  butt 
joint,  with  four  rows  of  rivets 
through  the  outside  covering  strip, 
and  six  through  the  inside,  is  plainly 
shown  just  back  of  the  smoke-box. 
The  extension  front  is  secured  to  the 
barrel  by  an  internal  ring,  so  that 
there  is  a  smooth  finish  on  the  out- 
side. It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
boiler,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  mod- 
ern practice,  is  built  "telescopic," 
each  ring  in  the  barrel  lapping  on  the 
inside  of  the  one  next  back  of  it,  the 
smoke-box  ring  excepted. 

It  yet  remains  to  insert  the  tubes 
and  various  mountings,  and  to  test  the 
boiler  for  leakage.  These  operations 
will  be  described  in  the  paper  on 
"Erecting." 

The  next  section  of  the  article  will 
deal  with  the  locomotive  cylinder  and 
its  method  of  construction. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  H^eport 


QN  JANUARY  4,  1901,  the  four- 
^^  teenth  annual  report  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  was 
transmitted  to  Congress.  Additional 
legislation  is  recommended,  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  suppress  the  practice  of  dis- 
crimination in  rates. 

*it  is  evident,"  says  the  report, 
"that  railroad  managers  generally 
have  made  no  attempt  to  conform 
their  practices  to  the  spirit  of  this 
law.  They  may  keep  within  its  letter 
and  succeed  in  avoiding  its  penalties, 
but  they  claim  that  they  are  virtually 
compelled  to  counteract  its  aim  and 
evade   its  observance.     Thus   it   hap- 


pens that  some  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  incidents  of  railway  serv- 
ice are  maintained  by  methods  which 
are  believed  to  be  inharmonious  with, 
if  not  in  actual  violation  of,  a  Federal 
statute.  This  is  more  than  the  ques- 
tion of  pooling  contracts  between 
lival  carriers^t  is  the  question  of 
such  agreements  as  relate  to  classifica- 
tion, terminal  charges,  and  the  like — 
concerning  which  uniformity,  cer- 
tainty, and  stability  are  of  manifest 
benefit  and  convenience  to  the  public. 
"Under  the  conditions  now  existing 
it  is  inevitable  that  frequent  discrimi- 
nations should  occur  and  endless  acts 
of  injustice  be  committed.     Theoret- 
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ically  it  is  possible  for  each  road  to 
observe  its  published  schedules  in 
every  particular,  but  this  in  many 
cases  must  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  only 
at  the  loss  of  needed  traffic,  unless  all 
rival  roads  with  equal  strictness  and 
honesty  conform  in  like  manner  to 
their  published  rates.  The  idea  of 
public  regulation  implies  certain 
standards  of  correct  conduct  to  which 
all  carriers  shall  conform.  It  also 
implies  some  measure  of  supervision 
and  control  over  those  subject  to  its 


renders  possible  large  profits  from 
such  combinations  without  attracting 
undue  attention,"  and  that  "no  kind 
of  property  lends  itself  so  readily  to 
the  permanent  formation  of  such  com- 
binations as  railroad  property." 

The  report  shows  that  in  a  new 
classification  of  rates  between  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  adopted  by  the 
roads  on  January  i,  1900,  an  "average 
advance  on  the  whole  818  articles 
was  35.5  per  cent,"  while  six  articles 
were     extended     lower     rates.       On 


requirements,  to  the  end  that  these 
standards  may  be  observed  and  prac- 
tices made  to  conform  thereto.  This, 
without  doubt,  is  inconsistent,  to 
some  degree  at  least,  with  actual  and 
constant  competition  as  that  term  is 
commonly   understood." 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
railway  combinations.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  "no  competition  is  so  de- 
structive as  that  between  railways" 
and  that  "the  nature  of  the  business 


March  10,  1900,  a  new  classification 
reduced  the  average  advance  to  21.2 
per  cent. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  is  of  so  much  interest  to 
railway  employes  as  that  relating  to 
safety  appliances,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing is  reproduced  at  length: 

Comment  was  made  in  our  last  report 
upon  the  fact  that  the  large  increase  in 
railway  traffic  had  made  great  demands 
upon  the  equipment  of  the  railways,  re- 
sulting in  the  use  of  cars  of  such  inferior 
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character  that  they  would  not,  under  the 
ordinary  demands  of  business,  be  em- 
ployed- in  carrying  freight.  The  increase 
in  business  also  made  necessary  the  em- 
ployment of  many  additional  men,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  were  doubtless  inex- 
perienced and  thus  more  liable  to  accident 
than  those  regularly  employed. 

The  ton  mileage  for  1899  was  123,667,- 
257>i53f  or  9,589,680,848  g^reater  than  the 
preceding  year.  The  ton  mileage  for  1894 
was  80,335,104,702.  The  number  of  tons 
carried  in  1899  was  959,763,583.  The 
average  number  of  tons  carried  per  man 
employed  in  1899  was  1,033,  the  corre- 
sponding figure  for  1893  having  been  853. 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  often 
been  called  to  the  serious  loss  of  life  and 


helpless  patrons.  But  constant  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  safety,  and  equipment  is 
not  to  be  relied  upon  unless  kept  up  to  a 
high  standard.  Faulty  appliances  lull  the 
watchful  to  a  false  sense  of  security  while 
they  increase  the  hazard  of  employment. 

To  the  end  that  every  precaution  may 
be  taken  and  that  no  careless,  or  indif- 
ferent, ignorant,  or  selfish  individual  may 
be  permitted  to  endanger  his  fellows,  a 
system  of  public  supervision  should  be 
maintained  and  a  close  inspection  made 
of  the  rolling  stock  in  service,  so  that  no 
wear  or  breakage  may  go  unnoticed  and 
unremedied.  It  is  not  proposed  that  such 
public  inspection  shall  in  any  respect  in-  ' 
terfere  with  the  duties  of  the  operating 
companies  respecting  repairs,  but  that  thp 
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limb  attendant  upon  travel  and  service  in 
the  operation  of  railways.  Every  year  has 
shown  improvements  in  the  management 
of  roads,  in  added  comforts  for  travelers 
and  new  precautions  for  their  safety,  as 
well  as  in  hedging  about  the  dangerous 
employment  of  railway  servants  with  bet- 
ter safety  appliances  and  more  careful 
methods.  Much  of  this  is  the  outgrowth 
of  strictly  business  progress.  The  selfish 
interest  of  carriers  alone  would  suggest  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  profit, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  claims  of  humanity. 
To  this  incentive  must  be  added  those 
general  provisions  of  law  which  Congress 
has  enacted  looking  to  uniform  equipment, 
so  that  nothing  may  be  left  undone  to  pro- 
tect  the   lives   of    faithful   employes   and 


inspectors  shall  see  that  cars  in  use  are 
equipped  with  safety  appliances,  and  those 
appliances  kept  in  the  condition  contem- 
plated by  the  provisions  of  law  intended  to 
promote  the  safety  of  traveler  and  em- 
ploye. Such  inspection  will  require  some 
expenditure  of  money — ^small,  however,  in 
comparison   with   the   interests   affected. 

Any  appropriation  of  the  public  funds 
must  be  justified  by  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained. The  following  statement  of  the 
cost  of  Government  operations  for  similar 
purposes  illustrates  the  propriety  of  the 
proposed   inspection  system : 

The  Life-Saving  Service  on  our  coast 
in  1899  was  maintained  with  a  net  ex- 
penditure of  $1,528,895.  In  that  period 
63  lives,  and  72  vessels,  valued  at  $1,851,- 
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990,  were  lost.  In  the  Light-Hotise  Estab- 
lishment 3,985  persons  were  employed,  at 
a  cost  of  $3,118,833-50,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  life  and  property  at  sea ;  and  nearly 
200  employes  and  $331,678.33  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Serv- 
ice. The  number  of  vessels  inspected 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was 


It  is  not  claimed  that  such  precautions 
as  may  be  taken  by  railway  managers  and 
such  inspection  as  may  be  possible  by  the 
Government  agents  will  do  away  with  all 
fatalities,  all  accidents,  and  all  dangers; 
but  each  effort  is  another  step  in  that  di- 
rection, and  it  is  believed  that  the  inspec- 
tion  proposed   largely   tends   to   minimize 


SUSPENSION  RAILWAY  AT  LOSCHWITZ,  NEAR  DRESDEN,  GERMANY 

This  is  a  mountain  **  incline,''  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  in  that  the  can  are  suspended 
and  propelled  by  caUe,  instead  of  on  a  railroad.  The  track,  some  300  meters  in  length,  is  sup- 
ported upon  steel  tourers  of  about  thirteen  meters  in  height.  In  passing  from  the  village  htiaw 
up  to  the  plateau,  called  Loschwitz  Heights,  the  road  makes  an  ascent  of  eighty-three  meters 
while  traveling  a  horizontal  distance  of  only  eighty  meters.  At  both  terminals  are  stations,  the 
entrances  and  exits  being  by  stairs.  The  engine  house  is  located  in  the  upper  station  where  the 
electric  power  is  generated. 


9f253,  while  the  number  of  accidents  was 
33,  and  the  total  loss  .of  life  206.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  there  were 
48,062  accidents  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States.  Of  that  number  37,133 
were  to  employes,  including  2,210  killed. 
These  railroads  carry  more  than  a  half 
billion  passengers  and  nearly  a  billion  tons 
of  freight  annually. 


the  danger  to   railroad   employes  and   in- 
crease the  safety  of  the  traveler. 

Recognizing  that  a  law  of  this  charac- 
ter can  only  be  made  effective  by  a  system 
of  supervision  and  inspection,  Congress 
appropriated  $15,000  at  its  last  session  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  keep  informed 
regarding  compliance  with  the  safety- 
appliance   act   and   to   render   its   require- 
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ments  effective.     This  sum   is  mainly  ex- 
pended in  the  employment  of  inspectors. 

These  men  have  been  engaged  only  after 
the  strictest  inquiry  into  their  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  their  capabilities  for 
this  particular  work ;  each  of  them  has  had 
several  years'  experience  in  the  operation 
of  trains.  Their  duties  require  them  to 
inspect  personally  the  equipment  of  all  the 
roads,  as  far  as  the  limited  number  of  in- 
spectors will  permit,  and  to  report  to  the 
Commission  not  only  failures  to  comply 
with  the  law,  but  all  imperfections  in  rail- 
way equipment  which  relate  to  the  re- 
quirements for  the  safety  of  employes  es- 
tablished by  *the  Master  Car  Builders'  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation.    One  prerequisite  of  the  employ- 


favorable  replies,  while  subsequent  exam- 
ination of  the  equipment  has  shown  that 
the  defects  have  been  repaired  and  more 
stringent  orders  issued  by  the  railroad  of- 
ficials. The  inspectors  have  been  in- 
structed to  make  suggestions  and  state- 
ments regarding  the  condition  of  equip- 
ment and  anything  relative  thereto  which 
they  believe  to  be  of  value.  From  these 
reports  the  following  conclusions  have 
been  drawn : 

The  inspectors  have  served  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  conditions  existing, 
and  this  has  been  of  great  value.  The  in- 
spectors' reports  indicate  that  violations  of 
the  law  consist  chiefly  in  failure  to  keep 
the  equipment  up  to  the  required  standard, 
including    automatic    couplers    which    are 
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ment  of  such  inspectors  is  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  which  the  rail- 
roads, through  their  associations,  have  es- 
tablished. The  reports  made  by  the  in- 
spectors are  not,  therefore,  solely  confined 
to  failures  to  comply  with  the  law ;  they 
include  everything  which  tends,  in  their 
opinion,  to  increase  the  risk  of  the  people 
employed. 

When  received,  these  reports  are  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  the  presidents  of  the 
railroad  companies  concerned,  and  their 
attention  called  to  any  neglect  of  their 
subordinates  to  conform  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  or  the  rules  established 
by  themselves.  This  course  of  procedure 
has  proven  highly  salutary,  for  in  every 
case   these   communications   have   received 


operative  and  in  such  working  order  that 
the  men  need  not  go  between  the  cars. 
Inspection  by  the  Government  has  un- 
doubtedly proved  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
employes  interested,  but  also  to  the  rail- 
road companies.  It  has  acquainted  the 
railway  presidents  with  conditions  exist- 
ing on  their  respective  roads,  of  which 
they  probably  would  not  have  been  ap- 
prised in  any  other  way.  The  air  brake 
and  the  automatic  qoupler  are  not  merely 
measures  of  safety.  Without  them  the 
heavy  freight  train  of  to-day  could  not  be 
successfully  handled  and  the  decreased  cost 
of  operation  which  has  resulted  from  the 
use  of  larger  cars  and  more  powerful  lo- 
comotives would  not  have  been  attained. 
Consequently   these   appliances   have   been 
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most  potent  agencies  in  bringing  about  the 
great  increase  in  the  capacity  of  railroad 
trains  during  the  past  decade. 

Railway  equipment  throughout  the 
country  is  now  interchangeable  by  reason 
of  the  general  application  of  automatic 
couplers  and  brakes  and  standard-height 
drawbars  required  by  the  safety  appliance 
act.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  probably 
20  per  cent  of  the  couplers  now  used  be- 
come nonautomatic  through  failure  to  keep 
them  in  proper  repair.  While  in  such  con- 
dition it  is  agreed  that  they  are  far  more 
dangerous  to  tjie  men  employed  in  hand- 
ling the  cars  than  the  old  link  and  pin 
coupler.  When  an  accident  in  coupling 
now  occurs  it  is  said  there  is  more  prob- 


common    defects    in    couplers    are    discon- 
nected pin  chains  and  loose  brackets. 

Under  the  instructions  of  the  Commis- 
sion inspections  have  been  openly  made, 
the  inspector  always  introducing  himself 
to  the  management  and  disclosing  his 
identity.  Railway  officials  generally  are 
much  interested  in  this  inspection  work, 
and  the  majority  of  them  appear  surprised 
to  learn  that  so  many  automatic  couplers 
are  in  the  condition  found  by  the  in- 
spectors. A  few  were  inclined  at  first  to 
take  advantage  of  the  technicality  that  the 
law  does  not  apply  to  engines  since  it 
specifies  only  cars,  but  when  their  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  a  coupler  on  an 
interstate   Car  ceases  to  be  automatic  the 
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ability  of  its  resulting  fatally.  Again, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  men  had  to 
go  between  the  cars  to  couple  or  uncouple 
it  is  claimed  that  engineers  exercised 
greater  care  than  they  do  now  with 
couplers  in  use  which  are  supposed  to 
work  automatically.  These  considerations 
indicate  the  necessity  for  most  careful  at- 
tention to  the  condition  and  repair  of  the 
appliances  provided. 

When  railway  officials  reach  the  point 
of  requiring  car  inspectors  to  reject  any 
car  having  defective  couplers  or  other  de- 
fective safety  appliances,  as  they  now  do 
on  account  of  imperfect  running  gear,  the 
dangers  of  railway  operation  will  be  largely 
reduced.     It  is   understood   that   the  most 


moment  a  link  is  inserted  for  the  purpose 
of  coupling  to  an  engine  or  a  car  used  in 
State  traffic  the  necessity  for  equipping 
such  engine  or  car  with  the  automatic 
coupler  was  generally  conceded.  Auto- 
matic couplers,  therefore,  are  rapidly  be- 
ing applied  upon  locomotives  and  tenders. 
The  failure  of  the  law  to  require  specific- 
ally this  may  have  been  an  oversight,  but 
the  roads  are  generally  recognizing  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  equipment,  and  no  amend- 
ment to  the  law  is  recommended  in  this 
particular. 

Some  few  roads  have  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  the  law  on  the  ground  that  their 
operation  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
single    State,    and    it    has    been    suggested 
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that  the  Federal  law  should  be  supple- 
mented by  similar  enactments  in  States 
where  such  laws  do  not  now  exist. 

From  the  inspectors'  reports  it  is  learned 
that  upon  many  of  the  roads  the  smaller 
parts  of  the  automatic  couplers  are  neg- 
lected— such  as  cotter  keys,  clevis  chains, 
and  knuckle  pins — and  the  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  tail  end  of  the  knuckle 
and  the  locking  pin  or  j^lock  should  be 
lubricated.  This  practice  would  result  in 
less  force  being  required  to  couple  by  im- 
pact and  would  extend  the  life  of  these 
parts.  Reference  is  also  made  in  the  re- 
ports to  an  instance  where  both  narrow 
and  standard  gauge  cars  are  used  on  the 
same  train.  This  makes  necessary  the 
use  of  the  3-link  coupling,  which  is  es- 
pecially dangerous.  Another  inspector  as- 
serts that  there  are  too  many  different 
kinds  of  couplers  in  use  and  that  they  are 
not  placed  on  the  cars  with  any  uniformity 
as  to  the  location  of  imcoupler  rods,  there- 
by causing  great  danger  in  coupling  and 
uncoupling  cars,  in  many  cases  the  train 
men  being  required  to  run  along  with  the 
car,  holding  the  lever  up. 

Among  the  defects  observed  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Coupler  chains  too  long  or  too 
short ;  rods  not  adjusted  to  locks,  and  often 
no  locks  at  all ;  short  handles ;  rods  placed 
on  wrong  side  of  the  car,  and  coupler  not 
properly  secured  to  the  car.  One  report 
recommends  that  dead-blocks  on  each  side 
of  drawheads  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
engineers  be  compelled  to  g^ve  warning 
signal  before  putting  on  air  brakes.  .  Fail- 
ure to  give  such  warning  is  alleged  to  be 
the  cause  of  so  many  brakemen  being 
thrown  from  the  cars. 

It  is  also  stated  that  numerous  accidents 
occur  from  carelessness  due  to  men  going 
between  cars  unnecessarily  to  raise  the 
chain  with  their  hands ;  that  men  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  doing  this  instead  of  us- 
ing the  lever  because  many  of  the  chains 
are  too  long;  that  many  roads  use  chains 
made  of  split  links  and  S  hooks,  which 
should  be  discontinued  for  the  solid  link 
with  the  clevis. 

It  is  further  reported  that  with  too 
many  kinds  of  couplers,  the  parts  of 
which  are  not  interchangeable  by  reason 
of  being  out  of  order,  the  link 
and  pin  must  be  used;  that  the 
practice  of  carding  defects  furnishes 
the  men  with  an  opportunity  to  be  negli- 
gent; that  the  practice  of  not  using  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  air  in  trains  and  scat- 
tering air-brake  cars  through  the  train  in- 
stead of  placing  them  next  to  the  engine, 
should  be  condemned.  Suggestion  is  also 
made  that  all  trains  should  be  inspected 
by  an  air-brake  inspector  and  not  by  the 
ordinary  trainman ;  that  more  care  should 
be  taken,  not  only  in  the  inspections,  but 
in    repairing    defects    when    found,    and, 


further,  that  a  larger  percentage  of  cars 
should  be  equipped  with  air  brakes.  These 
are  not  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but  are  deemed  worthy  of  consider- 
ation by  those  interested  as  suggestions  of 
men  familiar  with  railway  equipment. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  the  couplers 
now  in  general  use  for  the  alleged  reason 
that  they  are  not  really  automatic  in  many 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  railway 
operation  and  because  failure  to  make 
proper  repairs  renders  the  coupler  a  men- 
ace to  the  employe  rather  than  an  instru- 
ment of  safety.  Already  an  agitation  has 
been  begun  for  the  use  of  other  and  better 
appliances.  With  this  end  in  view  the 
Commission  has  been  asked  to  order  tests 
of  automatic  couplers  in  order  to  decide 
which  coupler  is  best  adapted  to  the  gen- 
eral requirements  of  operation.  The  Com- 
mission has  given  no  encouragement,  to 
such  requests  and  has  replied  that  no  pro- 
vision is  found  in  the  law  for  such  exam- 
ination or  any  authority  to  decide  in 
favor  of  a  particular  device,  that  the  law 
has  only  recently  gone  into  full  operation, 
and  that  there  are  as  yet  no  sufficient  data 
to  show  the  alleged  inefficiency  of  the  de- 
vices now  in  use,  and  that  further  time  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  statements  made  by  those  who  are 
taking  part  in  this  movement.  It  is'proper 
to  state  that  none  of  the  agitation  in  this 
respect  or  suggestions  of  change'  have 
come  from  organizations  of  railway  em- 
ployes or  from  any  of  the  men  whose  em- 
ployment renders  them  personally  inter- 
ested. 

It  is  believed  that  the  complaints  made 
result  largely  from  the  fact  that  these  ap- 
pliances, as  before  stated,  are  not  main- 
tained in  proper  condition ;  but  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  system  of  inspection  which 
has  been  adopted  will  result  ultimately  in 
greatly  remedying  trouble  in  this  respect. 
The  act  properly  leaves  to  the  railroads 
the  question  of  what  particular  devices 
should  be  purchased  and  applied  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  result,  namely,  the 
saving  of  life  and  limb  of  employes  and 
travelers.  Certain  it  is  that  the  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  safety 
appliances,  as  well  as  other  railway  fa- 
cilities, have  been  through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  those  engaged  in  railroad  oper- 
ation under  the  law,  and  they  have  been 
adopted,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  safety 
of  employes  and  travelers,  but  as  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  a  modern  railway. 

Since  the  law  went  into  effect  no  com- 
plete or  accurate  information  regarding 
accidents  has  been  obtainable.  As  the 
railroads  are  merely  required  to  make  an- 
nual returns  of  the  casualties  to  their  em- 
ployes, the  value  of  the  law  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture  for  a  year  at  least. 
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It  may  well  be  repeated  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  accidents  to  employes  can  only  be 
attributed  to  carelessness. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  particu- 
larly directing  the  attention  of  the  em- 
ployes to  this  subject,  the  secretary  of  the 
Commission  addressed  a  letter  to  the  sub- 
ordinate branches  of  various  railway  or- 
ganizations calling  attention,  among  other 
matters,  to  the  necessity  of  greater  care 
and  caution  on  the  part  of  railway  em- 
ployes in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  It 
was  also  stated  to  be  the  understanding 
of  the  Commission  that  section  8  of  the 
act  does  not  fully  release  them  from  re- 
sponsibility for  contributory  negligence. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  reports  of  ac- 


In  any  estimate  of  reduction  in  the 
number  of  accidents  due  to  the  adoption  of 
these  safety  appliances  the  changes  in  con- 
ditions since  1893,  when  the  law  was  en- 
acted, must  be  taken  into  account.  At  that 
time  the  average  train  load  was  about  184 
tons.  In  1899  it  had  risen  to  an  average 
of  243^  tons.  The  small  cars  and  lighter 
locomotives  then  in  general  use  have  given 
place  to  much  heavier  equipment.  The 
weight  and  speed  of  freight  trains  have 
been  constantly  increasing.  Steel  cars 
have  been  introduced,  capable  of  carrying 
fifty  tons  each.  The  use  of  heavy  cars  and 
engines  in  the  same  trains  with  old  wooden 
and  lighter  cars  subjects  the  draft  rigging 
and  couplers  of  these  lighter  cars  to  un- 
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cidents  should  be  made  by  the  organiza- 
tions to  the  Commission,  with  a  view  of 
minimizing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  need 
of  resorting  to  the  courts  for  enforcing  the 
law,  and  so  avoiding  the  friction  and  con- 
sequent hostility  which  frequent  litigations 
of  this  character  must  inevitably  engender. 
No  prosecutions  under  the  act  have  yet 
been  found  necessary.  In  cases  where  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
defects  in  appliances  or  in  their  operation 
the  railroad  managers  have  so  for  readily 
complied  with  not  only  the  letter  but  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  and  have  not  been  in- 
clined to  cavil  about  the  application  of  the 
statute  in  doubtful  cases. 


usual  strain,  and  results  in  many  accidents 
which  formerly  would  not  have  occurred. 
Of  course  the  risk  to  the  men  employed 
in  handling  trains  of  cars  of  mixed  ca- 
pacity and  greatly  varying  strength  is 
greatly  increased  and  this  was  a  risk  the 
employe  was  not  called  upon  to  take  in 
1893,  when  the  law  was  enacted.  The  law 
can  only  reach  its  highest  value  and  ef- 
ficiency when  all  interested — ^the  railroads, 
the  employes,  and  the  Commission — are 
working  to  the  common  end  of  securing 
from  its  operation  the  greatest  practical 
benefits. 

Following     the     lead     of     the     United 
States,  a  safety  appliance  act  was  passed 
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by  the  British  Parliament  in  July  last.  A 
communication  received  from  Mr.  F.  J.  S. 
Hopwood,  railway  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  states  that  this  act  confers  full 
powers  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to  order 
the  use  or  disuse  of  any  such  appliance 
and  to  make  rules  governing  every  form  of 
dangerous  railway  working. 


Antique  Railroad  Couplers, 

The  accompanying  engravings  will 
convey  to  the  minds  of  the  Canadian 
and  American  readers  some  of  the 
ludicrous  aspects  of  ultra-conserva- 
tism.    *'New-fangled    ideas"   are    al- 


don  Engineer  thus  describes  the  in- 
vention : 

The  accompanying  engravings  will  al- 
most explain  themselves  to  railway  men. 
They  illustrate  a  coupling  invented  by  Mr. 
Hill,  of  II  Victoria  Street,  which  has  been 
very  favorably  received  by  the  engineers, 
traffic  managers,  and  shunters  of  several 
leading  railways,  and  with  which  some 
hundred  wagons  have  already  been  fitted. 

The  broad  principle  is  simply  that  of 
the  shunting  pole.  Each  wagon  is  fitted, 
so  to  speak,  with  four  permanent  shunting 
poles.  It  is  not  an  automatic  coupling. 
It  can  be  fitted  for  quite  a  small  sum  to 
any  wagon,  and  it  interferes  with  no  ex- 
isting arrangement. 
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ways  repulsive  to  those  who  believe 
in  the  **laisser-faire"  policy.  Some 
good  old  people  are  so  conservative 
that  they  will  climb  several  flights  of 
stairs  in  a  modern  office  building 
rather  than  ride   in  an  elevator. 

How  British  and  Continental  rail- 
road men  have  served  the  demands  of 
transportation  so  efficiently  as  they 
have  with  such  "switch-chain"  coup- 
lers is  a  matter  of  surprise. 

But  these  illustrations  show  an  ''im- 
proved" coupler.  "Hiirs  Wagon  Coup- 
ling," as  it  is  called,  is  a  new  in- 
vention— a  stride  forward  in  the  rail- 
road devices  of  the  past.     The  Lon- 


All  wagon  couplings  consist  of  three 
links,  one  with  a  shackle.  Mr.  Hill  takes 
the  middle  link,  closes  it  in  the  middle, 
and  wraps  round  the  closed  place,  or  neck, 
the  ends  of  the  shunting  poles,  as  seen  in 
the  photograph.  The  poles  are  of  thick 
tubing,  with  solid  ends  stuck  in  and  se- 
cured with  a  cotter.  The  pole  rests  in  a 
large  eye  made  in  a  bracket  bolted  to  the 
headstock,  close  to  the  buffer.  The  pole 
is  bent  at  the  end.  and  in  this  bend  lies  the 
secret  of  success.  The  shunter,  by  lean- 
ing on  the  bent  end,  twists  the  bar,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  swings  over  and  raises  the 
link  until  it  will  drop  on  the  hook  of  the 
wagon.  The  action  is  difficult  to  explain, 
but  it  can  be  learned  in  a  minute,  and 
wagons  can  be  coupled  and  uncoupled 
with  one  hand  with  the  greatest  ease. 
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The  invention  is  simple  to  the  last  de- 
gree. The  whole  affair  is  rough-and- 
ready  and  cheap.  It,  beyond  question, 
makes  shunting  as  safe  as  any  appliance 
can  make  it ;  and  altogether  it  appears  to 
be  an  extremely  satisfactory  solution  of  a 
considerable  difficulty.  We  believe  we  are 
correct  in  saying  that,  the  moment  it  has 
been  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  Railway  Association,  it  will  be  largely 
put  into  use. 

Compressed  Air  fioies. 
The  following  paragraphs  relating 
to  the  use  of  compressed  air  in  rail- 
way   service    are    taken     from     the 


difficult  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  its 
merits.  In  a  paper  to  the  German  Society 
of  Naturalists,  Dr.  Carl  Linde  has  shown 
that  it  has  three  properties  of  possible  in- 
dustrial use — its  low  temperature,  its 
adaptability  for  converting  heat  energy 
into  mechanical  work,  and  its  separation 
,  into  varying  mixtures  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen. 


Erie  officials  are  arranging  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  plant  for  the  storage  of  com- 
presed  air  for  the  air  brake  freight  cars. 
A  stationary  engine  will  pump  air  into  a 
storage  reservoir  and  pipes  will  be  laid 
from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  yard,  and  the 
air  brakes  of  an  incoming  train  can  be  at- 
tached   to    any    of   them    and    tested,    and 
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monthly  journal  entitled  Compressed 
Air,  for  January: 

A  petroleum  spray  is  used  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  line  for  lighting  the  fires  of 
locomotives.  The  reservoir  for  the  oil  is 
mounted  on  wheels.  Compressed  air  is 
used  to  spray  the  oil.  The  air  can  be 
taken  from  any  Westinghouse  receiver  or 
pump.  In  using  the  apparatus,  the  bed  of 
coal  is  first  placed  on  the  grate,  and  then 
the  jet  spray  is  ignited  and  directed  onto 
the  coal,  being  moved  over  the  surface 
until  the  whole  is  ignited,  which  usually 
lequires  about  fifteen  minutes. 


trains  can  also  immediately  be  supplied 
with  air  from  the  plant.  This  will  abolish 
the  delay  caused  by  a  locomotive  pumping 
air  into  the  piping  of  the  brake  before  the 
train  can  leave  the  yard.  Later  on,  new 
machinery  will  be  placed  in  some  of  the 
shops  there  and  heavy  weights  will  be 
lifted  by  compressed  air  from  the  same 
plant. 


The   importance   of   liquid   air  has  been 
so    greatly    exaggerated    that    it    has    been 


The  first  compressed  air  locomotive  for 
lona  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  furnish  motive 
power  for  cars  containing  ammunition, 
under  contract  with  the  United  States 
Government,  has  been  completed  at  the 
H.  K.  Porter  locomotive  works.  The 
new  engine,  with  all  of  its  appliances  and 
the   charging  plant   necessary  to   its  oper- 
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ation,  will  be  shipped  during  the  coming 
week.  It  is  the  lype  of  locomotiye  de- 
cided upon  for  moving  railroad  cars  about 
the  vast  magazines  which  are  the  store 
houses  for  ammunition  used  in  the  coast 
defenses  and  forts  throughout  the  country. 
The  engine  now  finished  is  a  novel  one, 
and  was  ordered,  together  with  a  com- 
plete plant  for  charging  and  operating, 
last  summer. 


KailWay  building  in  1900.» 

The  returns  thus  far  received — 
necessarily  incomplete  before  the  year 
has  actually  closed — show  that  not 
less  than  4,322  miles  of  track  have 
been  laid  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1900  on  330  lines  in  44  States 
and  Territories,  as  indicated  in  the 
following   table: 

STATES  LINES         MILES 

NO. 

Alabama    18  192.26 

Alaska     i  5 

Arkansas    i  62.90 

Arizona     5  43>70 

California     10  140.13 

Colorado    6  85.10 

Florida    9  76.20 

Georgia    12  104.21 

Idaho    3  49-83 

Illinois    9  86.11 

Indiana    6  77.20 

Indian    Territory 3  158.26 

Iowa    6  267.76 

Kentucky    4  33.35 

Louisiana    9  155.60 

Maine     2  3.15 

Maryland    i  2 

Michigan    14  141.85 

Minnesota    17  251.61 

Mississippi    9  125.88 

Missouri    10  52.91 

Montana    2  30.53 

Nebraska    3  102.47 

New  Hampshire   i  18.54 

New  Jersey   3  4.90 

New   Mexico i  7.43 

New    York 5  36.90 

North    Carolina 5  43.10 

North    Dakota 3  121.57 

Ohio     8  I9.54 

Oklahoma    Territory 6  137.99 

Oregon    3  57 

Pennsylvania    50  276.99 

South    Carolina 9  172.76 

South    Dakota 4  136.66 

Tennessee     10  87.25 

Texas    19  318.85 

Utah    2  11.20 

Vermont    i  27.60 

.*  Prom  Railway  Ag€y  for  Deoember  28, 1900. 


Virginia    6  63.23 

Washington    9  74.78 

West  Virginia   10  225.42 

Wisconsin    8  86.01 

Wyoming    7  145.96 

Total  in  44  States  and 

Territories    330        4,321.67 

In  addition  to  the  mileage  sum- 
marized in  the  above  table,  there  have 
been  built  a  good  many  logging  and 
private  roads  which  are  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  which  should  not 
be  counted  as  additions  to  the  regular 
railway  mileage  of  the  country. 
Where  we  have  evidence  that  such 
roads  are  of  a  permanent  character 
and  are  intended  for  regular  traffic 
eventually,  although  doing  only  a  log- 
ging business  at  present,  they  have 
been  included,  but  care  has  been  taken 
to  exclude  everything  of  a  doubtful 
nature.  There  also  have  been  com- 
pleted several  hundred  miles  of  grade 
on  which  track  will  not  be  laid  until 
spring. 

The  table  indicates  that  the  South 
and  Southwest  continue  to  be  the 
scenes  of  greatest  activity,  although 
there  have  been  many  important  lines 
built  in  the  West  and  Northwest. 
Twenty-one  States  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  have  built  2,412  miles 
of  new  line,  or  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  for  the  entire  United  States, 
while  the  States  cast  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  south  of  the  Ohio  have 
added  1,126  miles. 

If  we  group  the  entire  fifteen  South- 
ern States  together  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  show  an  added  new  mileage  of 
1,716  miles.  The  New  England 
States,  with  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  added,  show  an  in- 
crease of  368  miles,  while  the  Central 
Northern  States  of  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  have 
added  411  miles.  The  States  in  which 
no  new  road  is  reported  are  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 
Delaware,  Kansas  and  Nevada. 

Texas  leads  all  other  States  in  the 
Union  with  a  total  of  318  miles. 
Pennsylvania  comes  second  with  277 
miles,  Iowa  third  with  267  miles,  Min- 
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nesota    fourth    with  251   miles,   and    United  States  at  the  opening  of  the 
West  Virginia  fifth  with  225  miles,    twentieth   century   up   to   the   grand 
These  are  the  only  States  showing  an    total  of  195,155  miles,  subject  to  possi- 
excess  of  200  miles.     In  Texas,  im-    ble  increase  by  later  returns, 
portant  extensions  have  been  built  by  ^ 

the    Southern    Pacific,    International  Ai    r 

and   Great  Northern,   and   Missouri,  ^'^  ^""' 

Kansas  and  Texas,  and  there  have  As  a  great  deal  of  trouble  has  al- 
been  many  short  lines  constructed,  ways  been  experienced  in  dnvmg  out 
The  terrible  storm  which  swept  over  engine  frame  bolts,  cyhnder  and  sad- 
Texas  some  months  ago,  causing  great  ^^^  ^^^^  o«  locomotives,  the  use  of 
damage  to  railway  property,  seriously  ^  cannon  many  times  being  brought 
retarded  railway  construction  in  that  ^^^o  play,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
State  and  prevented  the  completion  system  has  adopted  what  is  known  as 
of  a  considerable  mileage  which  it  an  air  gun  for  doing  this  work, 
was  expected  to  have  ready  for  op-  • 

eration  by  January  i,  1901.    *    *    * 

It  is  too  early  to  make  predictions 
as  to  the  results  for  the  coming  year, 

but  much  important  work  has  been  ^ 

laid  out  in  the  West  and  Southwest, 

which  will  make  those  sections  entic-  "^ 

ing  fields  for  railway  contractors  for 
the  next  twelve  months.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Rock  Is- 
land's extension  from  Liberal,  Kan., 
to  White  Oaks,  N.  M.,  400  miles,  con- 
tracts for  a  portion  of  which  have  cmmm,^^ 
already  been  let  and  which  is  sched-  «*i»*** 
uled  for  completion  in  1901. 

Railway  building  in  the  United 
States  reached  its  maximum  in  1887, 
when  almost  13,000  miles  of  new  lines 
were  added.  The  rapid  falling  off  in 
the  succeeding  ten  years  and  the  en- 
couraging recovery  in  the  next  three 
years  are  shown  in  the  following  table 

of  track  laid  in  the  last  fourteen  years  *  K\H  ViVJH* 

of  the  century:  P,q    j 

YKAK  MILES 

ig87 12,983  Fig.  I  shows  a  section  of  the  gun 

1888 7,106  as  they  make  it.    It  is  nothing  but  a 

"889 5,230  piece     of     bored-out     steel     tubing 

Jg^^ !!!.!!!!!!!!!!!  4281  ^^''^wed  into  a  cap,  which  acts  as  a 

1892!!!!!!.!.!.......... ..!!!.!.  4!i92  base.    The  size  of  the  gun  can  be 

1893 2,63s  varied  to  suit  different  kinds  of  work, 

'894 ^949  the   diameter,   length  of  piston   and 

Is^'*" !*.!!!! !;;.*'.*.".!!!!! !*.!;.';      I;848  ^^^^^  ^^    ^*^^^^  ^'"«  increased  if 

1S97......... /.........../..//..      i!88o  moTt  power  is  to  be  obtained.    The 

1898 3.083  three-way  cock  is  attached  to  the  air 

'899 4,588  inlet  so  that  after  the  air  has  shot  up 

'^^ ^*^*^  the  piston,  the  air  in  gun  can  escape 

The  construction  completed  in  1900  to  the  atmosphere  when  the  three-way 

brings   the   railway  mileage    of    the  cock  is  turned. 
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Fig.  2  shows  part  of  an  engine 
frame  with  several  of  the  air  guns  in 
place  for  driving  out  the  bolts.  The 
three-way  cock  on  the  air  inlet  is 
opened  and  closed,  hitting  the  bolt 
with  a  sharp,  quick  blow,  acting  as  a 
heavy  hammer.  As  shown  in  cut, 
the  gun  is  blocked  up  intermittently 
with  wood  to  the  required  height  for 
operating,  which  allows  it  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  many  varieties  of 
work. — Compressed  Air. 

The  Extra  Fireman.* 

{A  Farce  in  One  Act,) 
Eagle  Bye, 

"Well,  I  declare!  It's  now  1:30,  no 
fireman  yet — and  this  engine's  all  dirty  1 
♦  ♦  ♦  Why,  hello  there  Johnny!  What 
are  you  going  to  do?" 


regular  man,  I'll  lay  off  every  trip  that  I 
possibly  can." 

Eagle  Bye, 

"Now  put  on  that  blower,  and  then  hook 
her  up.  Keep  your  eye  on  this  small  in- 
dicator, and  when  it  comes  round  to  200 
pounds,  you  can  fill  up  that  old  lubricator. 

"Well,  I  guess  we  are  ready  at  last  to 
go.  Just  ring  the  bell  on  the  crew,  and 
watch  up  the  line;  thesrll  give  you  a  sign. 
I  s'pose  you  know  all  tiie  signals  too? 

"Now,  Johnny,  one  shovelful  into  the 
left,  and  another  one  into  the  right  Now 
give  her  another  way  up  in  front,  and 
see  that  your  fire  stays  bright." 

Tallow  Pot  (Aside), 

"I'm  not  very  smart,  but  anxious  to 
learn,  and  thankful  for  all  information, 
but  all  he  said  would  bust  my  poor  head 
before  we've  reached  our  destination." 

Eagle  Eye, 

"Youll  have  to  be  careful  and  fire  her 
light ;  the  coal  must  be  put  where  the  fire 
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Tallow  Pot, 
"The  call  boy  said  I  was  to  fire  for  you.' 

Eagle  Eye, 

"Well,  I  s'pose  you'll  do  the  best  you 
can— but  I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with 
my  regular  man.  I  guess  he's  gone  out 
to  have  some  fun.  I  wish  he'd  work 
steady,  or  give  up  his  run. 

"Now,  Jack,  you  go  out  and  light  the 
front  lamps;  just  light  the  old  headlight 
too.  You'll  be  down  on  the  slate  for 
comin'  round  late — ^this  is  a  mighty  par- 
ticular crew." 

TaUow  Pot  (Aside), 

"Well,  this  must  be  the  man  I  heard  of 
todajr — a  notorious  crank — that's  what  the 
bo3rs   say.     If   I'm   ever   assigned   as   his 

♦ByJ.  T.Cole. 


is  bright,  and  if,  when  you  coal,  the  smoke 
is  quite  black,  you  c^n  tell  when  its  right 
by  watching  the  stack. 

"Now,  Jack,  you  are  giving  her  too 
much  coal!  You  must  be  trying  to  fill 
up  that  hole !  You'd  best  take  the  scn4>er 
and  give  her  a  stroke;  you've  too  much 
green  coal ;  I  can  tell  1^  the  smoke." 

Tallow  Pot  (Aside), 

"I  possibly  have  too  much  coal  on  the 
fire,  and  the  smoke  doesn't  look  very 
black;  but  how  could  it  be  so,  when  it's 
washed  out  below,  from  the  flues  to  the 
top  of  the  stock?" 

Eagle  Eye, 

"Now,  Jack,  we  are  going  to  stop  here 
for  water,  and  youll  have  time  to  eat,  but 
before  you  commence,  hand  me  the 
monkey-wrench;  this  main  pin's  beginning 
to  heat. 
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"Now,  bring  down  the  tallow  pot,  quick 
as  you  can  1  We're  loosing  a  great  deal  of 
time!  We'll  sure  be  run  in  on  account 
of  this  pin;  to  be  passed  by  that  P.  G. 
Nine." 
Tallow  Pol  (Aside). 

"Well,  I  feel  quite  refreshed  from  the 
lunch  that  I  got    Wonder  when  we'll  take 


water  again,  for  my  stomach's  as  lank  as 
this  engine's  old  tank — after  being  pumped 
with  a  big  number  ten. 

"We've  reached  our  terminal  point  at 
last,  and  we  didn't  get  in  very  late;  but 
if  he  knew  how  t6  pump  her  as  well  as 
to  thump  her,  he'd  run  'round  everything 
in  the  State." 


Progressivbnbss. — ^Another  of  the  rail- 
way technical  publications  has  succumbed 
to  the  ineritable,  or  rather,  changed  its 
mechanical  make-up  from  a  "6x9,  gathered, 
and  side-stitched"  book  to  a  9x1a  "saddle- 
stitched"  book.  Beginning  with  the  Janu- 
ary, 1 90 1,  issue  the  Railway  Master  Me^ 
chanic  comes  out  in  this  up-to-date  form, 
under  the  new  proprietorship  of  Mr.  Bruce 
V.  Crandall,  and  the  old  editorship  of  Mr. 
Walter  D.  Grossman,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Allen  R.  Cosgrove.  Both  from  economical 
and  practical  standpoints  a  "6x9,  gathered, 
and  side-stitched"  book  is  as  far  behind 
the  times  as  the  old  "quill  wheel'*  locomo- 
tive, but  both  have  their  admirers  even 
unto  this  day. 

Which  is  Right  f — The  Railway  Age, 
December  38,  1900,  aajBi  "A  committee 
representing  the  telegraph  operators  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  connected 
with  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers, 
had  an  interview  last  week  with  President 
Mellen  and  Vice-President  Kendrick,  and 
presented  requests  for  various  changes  in 
the  regulations  and  rates  of  pay.  Subse- 
quently the  management  replied  in  a 
communication  informing  the  committee 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  could  not  con- 
sistently adopt  in  toto  the  rules  sub- 
mitted, nor  could  the  company  see  itself 
clear  to  treat  with  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegr^hers,  as  an  organised  body,  but  it 
would  cheerfully  treat  with  the  telegra- 
phers, as  a  body  of  Northern  Pacific  em- 
ployes," but  the  Railroad  Telegrapher  for 
January  says:  "The  telegraphers  em- 
ployed on  Uie  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
start  the  new  year  with  a  revised  schedule, 
the  management  readily  conceding  the 
identical  rules  refused  by  the  Santa  Fe." 


A  Monkby-Ranch. — But  speaking  of 
quitting  jobs,  I  know  of  one  man  who  had 
a  real  good  reason  for  so  doing.  He  was 
working  his  way  east  from  some  of  the 
ranches  in  the  western  part  of  the  Dakotas 
and  had  taken  up  with  a  temporary  job  of 
railroading.  The  result  of  his  physical 
and  civil  service  examinations  had  placed 


him  in  the  track  department,  where  he  had 
remained  for  some  years,  having  become 
greatly  attached  to  his  immediate  superior. 
One  morning  the  boss  was  trying  to 
tighten  up  a  track  bolt,  when  the  wrench 
slipped  and  he  hurt  his  hand.  He  threw 
the  wrench  down  and  remarked  with  some 
force : 

"Ole,  I'm  going  to  get  a  monkey 
wrench." 

"Wall,  Ay  tank  Ay  quit  ma  yob,"  re- 
plied his  faithful  employe. 

"Why,  Ole,  you  wouldn't  leave  me  after 
all  this  time  that  we  have  worked  together. 
Now,  Ole,  you  have  been  one  of  the  best 
men  in  my  gang " 

"Yas,  Mester  Sullivan,  you  ban  a  gude 
man,  but  Ay  don't  want  ma  yob  no  more. 
You  see.  Ay  work  on  sheep  ranch  for  fern 
year  and  Ay  work  hard.  Then  Ay  work 
on  horse  ranch  for  two  year  and  Ay  work 
hard.  Then  Ay  work  three  year  on  cow 
ranch  and  run  the  cows  aroun'  and  aroun' 
tell  Ay  get  ma  sick.  Ay  like  you,  Mester 
Sullivan,  and  Ay  like  to  work  for  you,  an' 
Ay  would  work  for  you  some  more,  but 
when  you  say  you  buy  a  monkey  ranch 
than  Ay  don't  like  to  stay  here  no  longer. 
Ay  skal  never  work  on  monkey  ranch." — 
Railway  Age. 

A  Road-Crossing  Accident. — One  night 
last  November,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Westfield  (N.  Y.)  Republican,  No.  6, 
the  Chicago  fast  mail,  left  Qeveland  ten 
minutes  late.  Engineer  Lee  Burger  and 
Fireman  Frank  Boniface  had  charge  of 
the  engine,  Chas.  Sullivan  was  the  con- 
ductor, and  Fred  Ackerman  and  George 
Roberts  were  the  brakemen.  This  train 
was  delayed  between  Qeveland  and  Ash- 
tabula so  that  it  was  50  minutes  late  leav- 
ing the  latter  place.  In  an  effort  .to  make 
up  as  much  of  the  lost  time  as  possible. 
Engineer  Burger  was  making  a  phenome- 
nal run  down  past  Conneaut,  O.,  the  grade 
being  in  their  favor  a  speed  of  eighty 
miles  an  hour  is  maintainable.  When 
at  the  first  highway  crossing  east  of  Con- 
neaut they  struck  a  horse  and  wagon  with 
a  man  in  it.  Some  part  of  the  vehicle 
struck  and  broke  the  windows  out  of  the 
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baggage  car  and  the  steam  heating  pipe 
underneath  it.  The  train  was  stopped  and 
backed  up,  the  rear  brakeman,  Fred  Ack- 
erman,  preceding  it  some  distance  expect- 
ing to  find  the  occupant  of  the  wagon  dead, 
but  whom  he  met  just  intoxicated  enough 
to  bt  funny  and  heedless  of  the  fact  that 
his  escape  from  death  was  a  miracle,  com- 
ing toward  the  train  carrying  an  air-brake 
hose  that  had  been  knocked  off  the  front 
end  of  the  engine.  In  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry whether  he  was  injured  or  not,  he 
laughingly  remarked:  "Here  is  your  hose, 
the  wagon  only  cost  me  two  dollars  and 
the  horse  three ;  I  am  all  right,  go  ahead." 

In  conversing  with  him  the  crew  learned 
that  he  was  returning  home  from  a  public 
sale  where  he  had  purchased  a  buggy 
which  was  tied  behind  the  wagon  and 
which  was  also  smashed.  After  giving  his 
name  and  address  he  departed  apparently 
imconcemed,  singing: 
"A  man  drove  on  a  railroad  track. 

He  didn't  hear  the  bell, 
A  sudden  crash — 

Farewell  horse,  farewell  rig,  farewell." 


Governmental  Railway  Earnings. — 
Concerning  the  railways  operated  by  the 
Government  of  Western  Australia,  the 
New  South  Wales  Budget  says:  "The 
Railway  Commissioner's  annual  report  for 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1900,  shows  that 
year  to  have  been  a  record  one;  the  earn- 
ings having  been  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion over  those  of  the  previous  record  year, 
1897-98.  The  capital  cost  of  the  lines 
open  for  traffic  on  the  30th  June  last  was 
£6,856,363;  the  gross  earnings  for  the 
year  were  £1,259,512,  the  working  ex- 
penses ^686 1,470,  leaving  ^£398,042  as  net 
earnings.  The  percentage  of  expenditure 
to  gross  earnings  was  68.40.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  in  1890  the  percentage  was 
114.46." 

An  Appetizing  Railroad. — ^The  "Tup- 
peny  Tube,"  as  the  underground  road  in 
London  is  called,  has  developed  a  strange 
medical  value.  One  man,  who  has  used 
no  other  mode  of  transportation  since  the 
tube  was  opened,  writes  the  Daiiy  Mail  to 
say  he  had  long  suffered  from  loss  of  ap- 
petite, but  after  his  first  ride  he  arrived 
home  ravenous,  and  that,  moreover,  the 
effect  has  been  lasting.  He  attributes  the 
cure  to  the  ozone  generated  by  electricity. 
—AT.  S.  W,  Budget. 

Public  Railway  in  Canada. — Several 
deputations  from  western  Manitoba  have 
recently  waited  on  Provincial  Premier 
Roblin,  urging  additional  railway  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Roblin  is  reported  as  having 
said  that  for  some  reason  neither  the  C.  P. 


R.  nor  the  N.  P.  R.  intended  to  increase 
their  lines  in  the  Province.  He  stated 
definitely  that  the  Government  would  build 
a  road,  but  was  not  prepared  to  say  what 
the  route  would  be.  He  would,  with  his 
colleagues,  give  the  matter  immediate  at- 
tention, and  the  road  would  be  constructed 
in  districts  where  the  greatest  good  would 
accrue  to  the  greatest  numbers. — ^Toronto 
Railway  and  Shipping  World. 


Inadequate  Wages. — If  it  is  really  true, 
says  the  Statist,  that  Americans  can  con- 
struct bridges  equal  in  every  respect  to 
those  built  by  British  competitors,  and  yet 
at  a  lower  cost,  it  is  time  that  our  people 
should  recogrnize  the  position  into  which 
they  are  rapidly  drifting.  If  it  be  really 
true  that  partly  because  of  the  recent  ex- 
perience acquired  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  amount  of  work  given  by  Ameri- 
can railway  companies,  partly  because  of 
the  ingenuity  of  American  business  men  in 
providing  themselves  with  the  best  avail- 
able machinery,  and  partly  because,  lastly, 
of  cheaper  coal  and  iron,  American  bridge 
builders  can  turn  out  work  cheaper  than, 
and  equally  as  good  as,  that  turned  out  by 
British  competitors,  it  is  remarkable  that 
a  greater  rise  in  wages  has  not  taken  place 
in  the  United  States  already.  It  would 
almost  look  as  if,  in  spite  of  the  extra- 
ordinary prosperity  of  the  past  four  years, 
the  American  home  trade  is  not  yet  as  well 
employed  and  as  profitable  as  the  home 
trade  in  this  country.  Let  us  add  that  the 
United  States  manufacturers  have  no 
"Great  George  Street"  to  handicap  them. 
— London  Engineer. 

Electricity  on  the  New  York  Ele- 
vated.— Experimental  runs  with  the  new 
six-car  motor  trains  which  have  recently 
been  built  for  the  elevated  railways  [Man- 
hattan of  New  York  City],  are  very  satis- 
factory; there  will  be  great  improvement 
in  the  speed  and  frequency  of  trains. 
These  trains  will  be  made  up  of  four 
standard  18-ton  cars  and  two  35-ton 
motor  cars  at  each  end  which  are  built 
with  longitudinal  plate  steel  sills,  which,  in 
case  of  a  collision,  will  prevent  telescoping. 
Each  motor  car  has  four  150-horsepower 
motors,  one  on  each  axle  truck.  The  eight 
motors  are  operated  in  parallel,  the  current 
being  controlled  by  an  equalizing  switch 
in  the  cab.  The  placing  of  the  power  at 
the  ends  of  the  train  has  the  advantage  of 
providing  a  more  even  motion  in  starting. 
The  combined  pull  at  the  front  and  push 
from  behind  does  away  with  the  jerking 
effects.  In  the  front  end  of  the  motor 
cars  is  a  roomy  cab  having  glass  on  front 
and  sides;  doors  opening  into  the  cab 
from  the  sides  and  from  the  aisle  of  the 
car.    The  current  is  taken  from  the  third 
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rail  by  means  of  a  sliding  shoe  of  the  front 
motor  truck,  and,  after  passing  through 
the  motors  in  the  forward  car,  is  carried 
by  insulated  wires  to  the  motors  of  the 
rear  car.  The  third  rail  is  a  heavy  sec- 
tion, 100  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  is  rolled 
with  special  view  to  its  electric  conductiv- 
ity. This  third  rail  is  outside  the  tracks, 
and  is  safeguarded  by  two  deep  longitudi- 
nal guard  rails.  The  trains  are  fitted 
throughout  with  the  air  brake,  and  the 
compressors  are  operated  by  an  electric 
motor  which  is  automatically  controlled 
by  the  air  pressure.  It  is  estimated  that 
400  motor  cars  will  be  required  to  equip 
the  whole  system. — Railroad  Men, 

Broken  Raii.s. — In  1895,  a  steel  rail  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  England 
broke  into  seventeen  pieces,  causing  a  se- 
rious accident.  A  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  appointed  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  breakage,  has  only  recently 
made  its  report,  after  four  years  of  work 
on  the  subject.  The  committee  ascer- 
tained that  the  particular  rail  which  broke 
on  the  occasion  described  possessed  cer- 
tain abnormal  features,  the  precise  origin 
of  which  remains  undetermined,  but  the 
investigation  led  to  several  discoveries 
of  scientific  and  practical  importance. 
Among  these  is  the  surprising  effect  of 
cracks  in  the  upper  surfaces  of  rails.  It 
was  found  by  experiment  that  a  rail  nick^ 
with  a  chisel  to  a  depth  of  a  sixty-fourth 
of  an  inch  broke  under  a  weight  of  600 
pounds  falling  from  a  height  of  twelve 
feet,  while  the  same  rail  not  nicked  re- 
sisted the  fall  of  a  ton  weight  from  a 
height  of  twenty  feet.— R.  M.  O.  Railway 
Guide. 

Expanding. — The  International  Corres- 
pondence Schools,  after  having  installed 
"Annex  No.  5**  a  few  weeks  ago,  now  have 
another,  known  as  "Annex  No.  6."  The 
latter  is  a  three-story  brick  structure, 
lahich  will  be  occupied  by  the  Architect- 
ural and  Sanitary  Engineering  Schools. 
The  growth  of  the  Scranton  Schools  is 
phenomenaL 

Wanted — 30,000  Engineers. — We  want 
thousands  of  locomotive  engineers  as  sub- 
scribers. "Sauce  that's  good  for  the 
goose  is  good  for  the  gander,"  and  tech- 
nical information  that  makes  good  engi- 
neers out  of  firemen  will  also  made  better 
engineers  out  of  any  of  them.  For  the 
benefit  of  such  engineers,  extra  books 
have  been  printed  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. Show  your  February  number  to 
your  engineer  and  ask  him  to  subscribe. 
Send  his  name  and  his  dollar  immediately. 
We  propose  to  make  of  the  Locomotive 


Firemen's  Magazine  the  greatest  locomo- 
tive enginemen's  book  in  the  world!  Will 
you  help  us  in  this  imdertaking  by  send- 
ing your  engineer's  subscription? 


Save  Your  Books. — The  several  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  technical  department 
during  the  year  will  be  worth  ten  times 
the  cost  of  the  Magazine  to  the  member- 
ship. A  bound  volume  of  the  Locomotive 
Firemen's  Magazine  for  1901  will  be  a 
text  book  within  itself,  therefore  those 
members  who  are  interested  in  technical 
matters  should  preserve  each  number  for 
binding.  As  a  part  of  the  next  December 
issue  a  complete  index  will  be  published 
which  will  provide  a  means  of  readily  re- 
ferring to  any  matter  which  has  appeared 
during  the  year. 


Technical  Educators. — Our  old  tech- 
nical friend,  Mr.  C.  B.  Conger,  will  be 
recognized  among  the  portraits  published 
this  month.  Mr.  F.  B.  Farmer,  the  gen- 
tleman who  conducts  our  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Department,  is  also  introduced. 


Trans-Siberian  Railway. — Two  derail- 
ments which  have  occurred  recently  on  the 
Siberian  Railway  are  a  further  proof,  if 
any  were  needed,  that  the  line  has  been 
too  lightly  constructed  to  enable  it  to  carry 
the  heavy  locomotives  now  running  on  it, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ever-increasing 
goods  traffic,  says  the  Engineer.  The  first 
derailment  referred  to  was  caused  by  a 
"burst  rail,"  and,  of  course,  until  the  en- 
tire line  has  been  relaid  with  heavier  and 
sounder  rails,  there  will  always  be  the  risk 
of  other  "burst  rails,"  causing  loss  of  life 
and  interruption  of  the  traffic.  The  sec- 
ond accident,  which  is  the  fifth  of  this 
nature  on  the  new  line,  shows  that  the 
supervision  exercised  over  the  traffic  is 
far  too  weak.  The  control  of  the  line  is 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  while  the  general 
management  is  not  on  the  main  line,  but 
on  one  or  other  of  the  branch  lines.  Both 
the  people  and  the  press  of  Siberia  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  insure  the 
proper  working  of  the  line  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  the  Siberian  Rail- 
way ought  to  be  divided  into  three  or  four 
separate  and  independent  sections. 


PiNTSCH  Gas. — In  the  last  issue,  illus- 
trations and  an  account  of  the  railway  dis- 
aster at  Oflfenbach,  Germany,  were  pub- 
lished. Since  then  there  has  been  a  con- 
tention between  the  railway  officials  and 
others  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
fire  that  sacrificed  so  many  lives.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  explosion  of  the  Pint<:ch 
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gas  wrought  great  damage,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  wreckage  was  ignited  by  the 
coals  from  the  firebox  of  the  engine,  which 
in  turn  exploded  the  gas.  The  first,  and 
generally  credited  report,  was  that  the  es- 
caping gas  was  ignited  by  coals  from  the 
firebox;  the  explosion  followed,  and  then 
the  wreckage  was  fired,  consuming  mmny 
persons  who  would  have  otherwise  escaped. 
The  Prussian  Government  is  seriously 
considering  the  abolition  of  Pintsch  gas 
and  the  substitution  of  electric  lighting 
therefor,  but  the  great  expense  of  such  a 
change  may  cause  a  halt  Whaterer  the 
outcome,  tiie  Offenbach  holocaust  has 
robbed  Pintsch  gas  of  much  of  its  popu- 
larity on  European  railways. 


A  Tall  Chimney. —  The  Schenectady 
Locomotive  Works  has  a  chimney  200 
feet  high  and  32  feet  square  at  the  base 
and  for  a  height  of  40  feet.  Above  this, 
it  assumes  an  octagonal  form,  and  at  the 
top  is  16  feet  in  diameter.  About  600,000 
tons  of  brick  were  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  chimney,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  on  the  American  Continent 


Thb  Metric  System. — Now  that  the 
House  Committee  in  charge  of  the  bill  to 
substitute  the  metric  system  in  place  of 
our  present  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures has  decided  to  make  a  favorable  re- 
port, the  chances  of  our  having  to  think 
and  talk  in  terms  of  meters  and  kilo- 
grammes become  very  real.  The  arguments 


in  favor  of  the  metric  system  are  so  many, 
so  reasonable,  and  so  well  known,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  reiterate  them  now. 
Apart  from  the  saving  of  time  and  labor 
among  ourselves,  there  is  the  commercial 
advantage  which  will  be  gained  by  abolish- 
ing a  system  of  weights  and  measures 
which  seriously  hampers  us  in  our  trade 
with  almost  all  the  foreign  nations,  and 
particularly  with  the  Latin-American  re- 
publics. The  English-speaking  races  stand 
alone  in  the  use  of  the  old  and  largely  dis- 
credited system;  and  although  these  races 
are  far  in  the  lead  in  manufacture  and 
commerce,  and  have  the  power,  if  they 
wish,  to  perpetuate  for  many  a  decade  to 
come  a  confessedly  clumsy  and  antiquated 
system,  every  argument  of  utility  and  con- 
venience calls  for  the  substitution  of  a 
decimal  system,  which,  by  long  use,  has 
proved  its  all-round  superiority. 

It  is  scarcely  likely,  however,  that  such 
a  change  will  be  made  during  the  present 
Congress,  and  the  probability  of  the  bill 
becoming  a  law  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  the  other  great  branch  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  could  be  induced  to  make 
the  change  simultaneously  with  this  coun- 
try. The  agitation  in  favor  of  the  metric 
sjrstem  is  as  strong,  possibly  stronger,  in 
Great  Britain  than  it  is  here,  and  in  view 
of  the  close  trade  relations  and  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  business  between  the  two 
countries,  it  is  well  worth  considering 
whether  an  attempt  at  concerted,  or  rather 
simultaneous,  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem would  not  be  advisable. — Scientific 
American. 
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Bt  the  Hostler 


DON'T  know  when  we  have 
had  as  much  bad  luck  on 
the  "Smooth  Line"  in  en- 
gines breaking  down,  as  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  It  seems  as 
though  an  engine  doesn't  any  more 
than  get  out  of  the  shop  tmtil  another 
is  ready  to  take  her  place. 

The  69  had  been  in  the  shop  for  a 
general  overhauling,  and  during  that 
time.  Dad  Moore  and  his  fireman,  Al 
Henley,  had  been  given  the  old  44, 
known  by  everybody  on  the  road  as 
the  "man-killer,"  because,  besides 
picking  off  a  man  here  and  a  man 
there,  up  and  down  the  road,  and 
which  the  morning  paper  briefly  de- 
scribed as,  "A  coal  miner  who  was 


walking  the  track,  was  run  down  and 
instantly  killed  at  Coal  Dale  by  the 
east-botmd  limited  on  the  S.  L.  Rail- 
road yesterday,"  she  had  been  in  all 
kinds  of  scrapes  and  nearly  always 
killed  both  engineer  and  fireman. 
Once  she  left  the  curve  approaching 
Farnham  without  warning  to  any- 
body, and  plowed  the  ground  for 
about  300  yards.  The  trainmen  and 
passengers  said  they  felt  the  brakes 
applied,  but  when  they  got  stopped 
and  went  up  to  the  engine,  she  was 
l3ring  over  on  her  side,  and  Mat  Ringo 
who  was  running  her,  and  had  his 
own  boy  firing  for  him,  were  both 
dead,  hadn't  time  to  know  what  killed 
them.    Another  time  the  wind  blowed 
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the  bridge  at  Hidalgo  just  a  little  out 
of  line.  The  bridge  was  in  plain 
sight  of  the  depot,  and  the  passengers 
were  there  waiting  for  the  train,  and 
nobody  knew  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  the  bridge,  until  the  old 
44  pulling  No.  28  whistled  for  town, 
and  when  she  struck  the  bridge,  down 
it  went  before  their  eyes  into  the 
creek,  with  the  44  and  the  engineer 
and  fireman,  Pete  Donovan  and  Jerry 
OToole.  Both  of  them  were  killed 
instantly.  Dad  Moore  caught  a  team 
of  horses  and  a  wagon  with  two  men 
at  a  crossing  just  east  of  Hidalgo  in  a 
deep  cut,  where  neither  one  could  see 
the  other  until  too  late,  and  although 
Dad  had  shut  off  and  whistled  for 
town,  it  all  happened  so  suddenly  that 
he  didn't  have  time  to  do  anything, 
and  both  men  on  the  wagon,  and  the 
team  of  horses  were  killed. 

Lots  of  the  boys  believed  that  the 
44  was  "hoo-dooed,"  and  some  of 
them  would  have  quit  rather  than  fire 
or  run  her,  and  Dad  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  her  when  the  69  was  turned 
out  of  the  shop,  and  he  was  told  to  get 
her  ready  to  take  out  on  her  regular 
run. 

Dad  and  his  fireman  spent  the  fore- 
noon in  getting  the  necessary  supplies 
on  her,  oiling  and  inspecting,  and 
chasing  her  up  and  down  the  yard  to 
see  if  she  would  warm  up.  By  11 
o'clock  diey  thought  she  was  well 
enough  broken  in  to  go  out  on  passen- 
ger train  No.  19  leaving  Mingo  at 
12:20  noon. 

Well,  after  pulling  out  of  town, 
Al  Henley,  the  fireman,  said  he 
noticed  that  the  train  seemed  to  drag 
or  pull  awful  hard  for  a  four-car 
train,  but  thought  probably  the  engine 
was  stiff,  being  right  out  of  the  shop, 
and  diat  after  she  had  got  limbered 
up,  she  would  warm  up  to  the  work 
and  go  along  all  right  After  going  a 
few  miles,  he  thought  he  smelled 
something  burning,  as  though  some- 
thing was  getting  hot,  and  called 
Dad's  attention  to  it,  but  Dad  said: 
"No,"  he  "didn't  smell  anything— 
guessed  it  was  all  right"    Al  kept 


smelling  and  smelling,  but  could  see 
nothing  wrong  on  his  side  of  the  en- 
gine, and  when  about  mid-way  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  stations, 
the  smell  was  getting  pretty  loud,  so 
loud  in  fact  that  Dad  smelled  it  too, 
and  said  he  guessed  "maybe  we  had 
better  stop  and  look  around  the  old 
girl."  It  didn't  take  them  long  to 
find  out  the  trouble,  for  when  they  got 
down  on  the  right  side  of  the  engine, 
both  driving  wheel  tires  on  that  side 
of  the  engine  were  nearly  red  hot 
from  the  friction  of  the  driver-brake 
shoes,  and  their  expansion  had  caused 
them  to  slip  on  the  wheels  imtil  they 
were  rubbing  against  the  engine 
frame.  It  seems  that  the  cam  screws 
were  not  properly  adjusted  before 
leaving  Mingo,  and  the  cams  of  their 
own  weight  caused  them  to  drop 
down  and  straighten  out  the  cam 
arms,  and  press  the  shoes  hard  against 
the  tires. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  track  had  been 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  lucky  it 
was  for  them,  for  if  they  had  gone  a 
mile  further,  they  would  have  struck 
the  reverse  curves  going  down  Mor- 
ton Hill  and  the  69  would  have  been 
in  for  a  good  shopping,  and  maybe 
Dad  and  Al  would  not  be  here  to  tell 
how  it  happened. 

"Well,"  said  Dad,  when  he  saw 
what  was  the  matter,  "this  is  a  pretty 
how-de-do;  we  can't  never  get  down 
the  hill  with  them  tires  that  way,  for 
she  would  leave  the  track  sure  as 
fate." 

"Lef  s  see  if  we  can't  get  them  back, 
at  least  part  of  the  way,  anyhow," 
said  Al. 

"What!"  said  Dad;  "get  them  tires 
back  again,  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
engine  restin'  on  em?  No  Sir,  it 
can't  be  done." 

"Well,"  said  Al;  "it  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  tires  could  get  so  hot  as  to 
expand  them  enough  to  slip  one  way, 
we  might  take  advantage  of  that  fact 
to  try  and  get  them  back  again." 

"But  how  arc  you  goin*  to  do  it?" 
asked  Dad.  "There  isn't  a  jack  on 
the  engine  big  enough  to  raise  her. 
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but  if  you  think  you  know  how,  why 
go  ahead." 

Telling  Dad  to  loosen  the  cam  nuts 
on  driver  brake  and  slack  the  shoes 
away  from  the  tires,  and  be  ready  to 
move  her,  Al  climbed  up  on  the  back 
of  the  tank  and  pitched  off  a  couple  of 
large  wedges  and  a  heavy  spike  maul 
which  he  had  got  for  breaking  large 
lumps  of  coal.  After  placing  a  couple 
of  large  nuts  on  top  of  the  back  driv- 
ing box,  and  one  of  the  wedges  in 
front  of  back  tire,  he  told  Dad  to  give 
her  a  little  steam,  just  enough  to  move 
the  back  tire  up  on  the  wedge,  after 
which  he  blocked  behind  the  tire  with 
the  other  wedge.  This  took  nearly  all 
the  weight  off  of  the  front  tire,  and 
grabbing  the  spike  maul,  Al  crawled 
under  the  engine  and  hammered  away 
at  the  front  tire.  Dad  assisting  to  pry 
the  top  of  the  tire  over  with  a  pinch- 
bar.  The  tire  moved  perceptibly,  and 
while  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  back 
to  its  proper  place,  they  got  it  back 
far  enough  to  keep  it  from  cutting  the 
frame.  The  block  was  now  taken  out 
from  behind  the  back  tire,  engine  run 
off  of  wedge,  and  the  same  operation 
was  gone  through  with  in  regard  to 
the  back  tire,  by  running  the  front 
tire  up  on  the  wedge  and  blocking  it 
there,  and  driving  the  back  tire  over 
with  the  spike  maul  as  near  to  posi- 
tion as  they  could.  This  done,  Al  got 
a  bucket  of  water  from  the  tank,  when 
Dad  hollered,  "Don't  you  throw  that 
water  on  them  tires,  Al!  They'll  fly 
all  to  pieces." 

"Fm  not  going  to  throw  it  all  on  at 
once,"  said  Al ;  "Fm  only  going  to  put 
a  little  on  at  a  time,  and  let  them  cool 
off  gradually." 

"Don't  do  it,  Al,"  said  Dad;  "they'll 
bust  as  sure  as  shootin'." 

"Oh  no  they  wont.  Dad,"  said  Al; 
"besides  we  want  to  get  out  of  here, 
for  S3  was  waiting  to  pull  out  of 
Warsaw  when  we  left  there."  So 
saying,  he  began  dousing  water  onto 
the  tires,  and  Dad  seeing  that  they 
didn't  "fly  to  pieces,"  or  "bust,"  helped 
in  the  operation. 

Gathering  up  the  tools  and  putting 


them  on  the  engine,  and  after  callmg 
in  the  flag.  Dad  started  the  train 
slowly,  and  carefully  felt  his  way 
down  the  hill  and  around  the  curves  to 
the  next  station,  Rardin,  which  was  a 
telegraph  office.  Here  the  delay  was 
reported  to  headquarters,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  cause.  No. 
53  came  up  behind  on  the  lookout  for 
them,  and  orders  were  received  for 
53*s  engine  to  take  19  through,  and 
for  engine  69  to  return  cautiously  to 
Mingo,  as  first  section  of  No.  48. 

They  put  her  in  the  house,  and  the 
Old  Man  was  hotter  than  a  hornet 
when  he  saw  her. 

The  boys  have  all  had  their  say, 
and  some  of  them  talk  as  though  they 
had  a  kick  coming. 

"I  wonder  how  it  is,"  said  Jakey 
Smith,  "that  Dad  could  go  that  far 
and  not  get  onto  it  sooner;  I  should 
of  thought  the  way  the  engine  worked 
would  have  told  him  that  something 
was  wrong.  I  bet  it  wouldn't  go  easy 
on  one  of  the  young  runners  to  be 
caught  that  way." 

"No,  Jakey,  you  are  right  about 
that,"  said  Old  Jimmie,  the  boiler 
washer;  "Shackler  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  get  a  chance  like  that 
at  one  of  the  young  runners.  Still, 
Dad  is  a  nice  old  man,  and  everybody 
likes  him,  besides  he  has  had  pretty 
good  luck,  at  least  nothing  serious." 

"Only  for  Delmar,  the  conductor," 
said  Billy  the  Kid;  "shootin*  off  his 
mouth  about  Dad  not  knowin'  his 
business,  and  that  the  fireman  had  to 
get  the  engine  in  shape  so  as  to  get 
back,  and  his  reportin'  it  to  the  train 
department,  I  believe  the  Old  Man 
would  be  apt  to  pass  it  by,  but  now 
that  it  has  come  to  his  ears  through 
the  train  department,  I  am  afraid  Dad 
is  in  for  it.  For  my  part,  I  would 
hate  to  see  Dad  lose  any  time,  or 
worse  than  that,  his  job." 

"Yes,"  said  Jakey  Smith;  "thafs 
the  way  it  goes.  Just  let  an  old  run- 
ner do  anything,  and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  get  off  scott-free,  but  let 
a  young  runner  do  one-tenth  the 
damage,  and  his  job  is  gone." 
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"That  reminds  me  of  a  case  that 
happened  last  fall,  and  it  bears  you 
out  pretty  well  in  the  statement  you 
make/'  said  Joe  Hannon,  the  fireman 
on  the  80.  "You  know  Fatty  Perkins 
who  runs  the  32  on  the  'Flyer?' 
"Well,  you  know  the  A.  K.  &  L.  runs 
alongside  of  our  track  for  about 
twenty  miles,  and  they  have  a  train 
that  gets  along  there  just  about  the 
same  time  our  'Flyer*  does.  The 
time  that  I  speak  of,  the  A.  K.  &  L. 
drew  up  alongside  of  the  'Flyer,'  and 
then  commenced  a  race.  Fatty 
thought  he  would  show  that  fellow  a 
thing  or  two,  and  he  forgot  all  about 
his  water.  His  object  was  to  beat 
that  other  train,  and  his  mind  wasn't 
on  his  business,  until  all  at  once  the 
32  dropped  her  crown  sheet,  and  the 
race  was  over,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned." 

"And  what  did  they  do  with 
Fatty?"  asked  Jakey. 

"Nothing.  The  engine  was  in  the 
shop  for  about  a  month,  and  Fatty 


didn't  lose  a  day,  but  they  do  say  that 
he  paid  for  the  repairs  on  the  engine. 
But  what  did  the  Old  Man  do  when 
Bennie  Norton  scorched  the  old  189? 
Bennie  had  been  running  only  a  few 
months,  and  was  doing  as  good  as 
anybody,  tmtil  he  had  occasion  to  take 
a  tank  of  water  at  Goose  Lake,  which 
everybody  knows  is  like  putting 
soap  suds  in  a  boiler.  Almost 
immediately  after  leaving  Goose 
J  ake,  the  engine  began  to  foam, 
and  poor  Bennie  got  fooled  on 
the  water,  and  before  he  got  to  the 
next  station,  the  damage  was  done. 
This  engine  was  in  the  shop  only 
about  four  days,  but — ^what  did  they 
do  with  Bennie?  Why !  the  Old  Man 
called  him  into  his  office  and  pictured 
out  to  him  what  an  awful  thing  he 
had  done,  and  told  Bennie  that  he 
would  give  him  the  privilege  of  re- 
signing, so  that  he  would  not  have 
to  discharge  him,  and,  instead  of  firing 
him,  he  could  quit — and  what  could 
poor  Bennie  do? 


A  Jlftfx/con  RailWap  WrecX.* 

WHILE  traveling  through  our  sister 
republic,  Mexico,  some  time  ago, 
I  met  with  an  awful  sight,  that  will  re- 
main stamped  in  my  mind  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  main  line  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Railroad  extends  from  El  Paso, 
Texas,  to  Mexico  City,  a  distance  of  about 
1,960  kilometres,  or  1,225  English  miles, 
and  traverses,  as  its  name  implies,  the 
center  of  the  country.  It  is  divided  into 
two  general  divisions,  the  Chihuahua  and 
Mexico  Divisions,  which  in  turn  number 
several  sub-divisions.  The  Chihuahua  Di- 
vision is  sub-divided  into  three  other  di- 
visions, from  El  Paso  to  Chihuahua  shops, 
thence  to  Jiminez  and  ending  at  Jimulco, 
where  the  Mexico  Division  commences  and 
has  its  first  sub-division  from  Jimulco  to 
Calera.  The  grade  as  a  general  rule  is  a 
one-half  per  cent  one,  elevating  from 
north  to  south,  but  for  a  distance  of  60 
kilometers,  or  37^  miles,  the  grade  out 
of  Jimulco  south  is  such  as  to  necessitate 
the  double-heading  of  freight  trains  for 
that  distance,   whenever  the  full  tonnage 

^Qet  Ulvstnitions  of  this  wreck  in  preceding 
page«. 


is  hauled.  The  engines  used  are  all  of  the 
consolidated  type,  eight  drivers  and  two 
engine  truck  wheels,  and  weigh  in  work- 
ing order  from  98  to  100  tons.  They  are 
ungainly  and  top-heavy  to  look  upon,  their 
boiler  head  extending  almost  to  the  roof 
of  the  cab,  and  on  account  of  their  enor- 
mous size,  are  dubbed  and  called  by  the 
men  ''battle-ships." 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  November 
28,  1900,  when  one  of  these  monster  en- 
gines coupled  onto  a  freight  train  at 
Jimulco,  which  consisted  of  about  twenty- 
eight  loads  of  iron,  coal  and  ore.  There 
being  a  scarcity  of  "battle-ships,"  an  80- 
ton  engine  was  called  into  service  to  help 
the  battle-ship  No.  249  to  haul  the  train 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  La  Marcha.  The 
number  of  the  smaller  engine  was  105, 
built  originally  for  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry., 
by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and 
had  done  service  on  that  road  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  When,  however,  the  Santa 
Fe  commenced  to  use  bigger  engines,  they 
sold  the  105  to  the  Mexican  Central  peo- 
ple. 

As  these  two  engines  stood  coupled  onto 
their  train,  it  looked  like  a  Shetland  pony 
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going  tandem  with  a  horse  x8  hands  high. 
This  is  the  nearest  comparison  of  their 
relative  size  which  I  can  give.  No.  105 
was  engineered  by  a  Mr.  Ross,  an  Amer- 
ican, who  made  his  second  trip  only,  on 
the  Mexican  Central  on  that  date,  and  he 
had  a  Mexican  fireman.  The  249  was  in 
charge  of  Engineer  McDonald,  Fireman 
Reeves  and  a  Mexican  coal  passer.  Fire- 
man Reeves  formerly  belonged  to  Lodge 
304,  B.  of  L.  F.,  but  later  on  went  into 
train  service,  and  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  belonged  to  the  33rd  U.  S. 
Infantry.  The  orders  received  by  the 
crew  on  the  double-header  were  to  run 
Extra,  and  meet  Extra  North — 128— Con- 
ductor Robertson,  at  La  Marcha.  They 
made  their  first  30  kilometers  (19  miles)  to 
La  Nona  in  pretty  good  shape,  took  water 
there,  filled  their  water-cars  and  proceeded 
southward. 

It  being  only  about  4:30  P.  M.,  neither 
one  of  the  engineers  lit  the  headlights  of 
their  engines,  expecting  to  make  tiie  hill 
top  at  La  Marcha  in  daytime.  There  the 
hdper  engine  cuts  loose  and  turns  on  a 
"Y."  The  north-bound  Extra  128  was 
manned  by  an  American  engineer,  Cum- 
mings.  Fireman  Harbesty  and  a  Mexican 
coal  passer,  and  they  had  received  their 
meeting  orders  with  the  south-bound  Extra 
at  a  place  called  Symon.  There  is  a  let-up 
in  the  ascending  grade  between  La  Marcha 
and  the  first  nor^erly  station,  Calao,  with 
a  sag  about  7  kilometers  north  of  La 
Marcha.  All  Uie  south-bound  trains  come 
down  this  piece  of  road  as  fast  as  they  can 
turn  a  wheel,  to  overcome  the  2  per  cent 
grade  into  La  Marcha,  while  the  north- 
bound trains  come  down  to  the  sag  at  the 
rate  of  about  44  miles  an  hour.  It  was  in 
this  sag  that  the  two  trains  met  at  about 
6:10  P.  M.,  in  consequence  of  an  indis- 
tinctly written  order  received  by  the  north- 
bound crew. 

The  names  La  Marcha  and  La  Noria  are 
BO  much  alike  that,  written  as  indistinctly 
as  they  were,  they  could  easily  have  been 
taken  one  for  the  other.  With  a  fearful 
crash  did  they  collide,  the  little  105  being 
crushed  and  caught  between  the  two  battle- 
ships. From  the  looks  of  the  wreck,  the 
105  and  128  must  have  reared  up  like 
fighting  horses  and  then  fallen  over  on 
their  sides.  Only  two  of  the  crews  man- 
ning the  three  engines  got  out  alive.  En- 
gineer Cummings  of  the  128  was  thrown 
out  of  the  wide  cab  window  and  escaped 
all  injury,  while  Engineer  McDonald  of 
the  249,  the  second  engine  on  the  double- 
header,  jumped  in  time  to  save  himself 
and  escaped  with  severe  bruises  only.  The 
headlight  on  the  128  was  not  burning, 
either,  but  they  had  one  storm  or  signal 
lamp  lit,  and  in  front  of  the  engine,  and  it 
was  this  that  Engineer  McDonald  saw, 
and,  warning  his  fireman,  coal  passer  and 
front  brakeman,  who  was  also  riding  on 


the  engine,  he  jumped  none  too  soon.  The 
'fireman  of  engine  128  was  killed  instantly, 
as  was  the  Mexican  brakeman  on  the 
north-bound  train,  and  both  were  buried 
under  the  debris.  The  engineer  of  eng^e 
105  was  found  in  almost  a  sitting  position 
with  both  legs  off  below  the  knee,  but 
otherwise  there  were  no  marks  of  injury 
except  having  been  scalded.  His  fireman, 
a  Mexican,  was  hanging  over  the  boiler- 
head,  face  down,  the  right  foot  being 
fastened  on  top  by  the  tank.  All  his 
clothes  were  ripped  off,  his  left  leg  was 
torn  off,  and  his  entrails  were  hanging  out 
over  his  breast,  a  gruesome  sight.  Fire- 
man Reeves  of  the  249  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  half  buried  by  coal,  both  of  his 
legs  were  broken  and  twisted,  the  flesh  on 
the  left  one  torn  wide  open  and  showing 
the  bone;  his  left  side  torn  open  and  his 
entrails  were  strewn  over  the  ground  and 
himself,  while  the  coal  passer  on  his  en- 
gine and  the  front  brakeman  were  mashed 
and  mangled,  and  covered  by  the  debris 
of  the  engines  and  cars. 

But  these  were  not  all  the  victims,  for 
the  double-header  had  picked  up  one  box 
car  filled  with  Mexican  men,  women  and 
children,  sixty  in  number,  members  of  a 
grading  gang  which  was  to  be  taken  a  few 
stations  south.  Of  these  people,  about  fif- 
teen were  killed  outright,  while  the  rest 
were  more  or  less  injured.  A  verbal  or 
written  description,  or  even  the  accom- 
panying views  of  the  wreck,  good  as  they 
are,  cannot  approach  the  real  aspect  of  the 
awful  scene.  It  simply  baffles  and  is  be- 
yond description,  and  had  to  be  seen  to 
be  realized  in  all  its  horrors.  Here  was  a 
leg  without  a  body,  held  down  by  a  car 
wheel;  there  was  an  arm  lying  across  a 
tom-off  cylinder;  here  was  a  head  with 
glazed  eyes,  dirt  begrimed,  staring  at  you 
far  from  a  body,  that  perhaps  did  lie  ten 
or  twenty  feet  away,  held  down  by  some 
piece  of  timber. 

The  cause  of  the  wreck  was  due  mainly 
to  misreading  of  the  name  of  the  meeting 
point  by  the  north-bound  crew,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  no  headlight  was  burning, 
and  these  two  lessons  may  be  deduct 
from  this  accident:  i.  Read  your  orders 
carefully,  and  see  that  you  read  and  under- 
stand them  right.  2.  Never  fail  to  light 
your  headlight  when  it  becomes  dusky,  if 
you  are  not  sure  of  making  the  next  sta- 
tion, even  if  you  have  to  lose  time  by  it. 

W.  L.  T. 


Some  Front  End  Experiences* 

I  had  an  experience  years  ago.  when  I 
was  not  quite  so  old  as  I  am  now,  which  I 
will  relate  for  the  benefit  of  other  young 
runners,  who,  like  myself,  shortly  after 
promotion  are  suddenly  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  ''real  thing,"  and  haven't  a 
"big  fat  engineer"  on  the  right  side  to  look 
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after  things,  but  must  depend  upon  their 
own  judgment. 

I  had  been  sent  to  a  place  on  the  East 
Division  of  our  road  to  relieve  the  engi- 
neer of  a  coal  run,  who  had  reported  sick. 
Arriving  there,  I  found  the  engine  stand- 
ing on  the  siding ;  water  was  running  from 
the  ash  pan,  and  the  blower  was  working. 
The  engineer  imparted  the  cheerful  in- 
formation to  me  that  she  was  a  bad 
steamer,  had  steamed  bad  for  some  time, 
and  that  she  had  to  be  favored  to  get  over 
the  road,  that  is,  between  the  mines  and 
the  junction  where  the  coal  run  termi- 
nated. 

Looking  in  the  fire-box,  I  could  see  a 
small  crack  in  side  sheet  of  the  fire- 
box down  near  the  grates,  and  the  hissing 
noise  of  the  steam  and  water  escaping  into 
the  fire  could  be  plainly  heard.  Judging 
from  the  amount  of  water  on  the  track, 
and  what  was  running  from  the  ash  pan, 
I  concluded  that  that  was  what  caused  her 
to  steam  bad. 

I  made  several  trips  on  this  run,  and 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  the  engine  all 
but  dying  on  me  two  or  three  times. 
The  leak  in  the  fire-box  made  a  bad  fire, 
and  one  it  was  impossible  to  keep  clean 
with  the  bituminous  coal  used. 

The  last  trip  I  made  with  this  engine 
made  me  so  sick  of  my  job  that  I  was 
about  ready  to  quit  I  had  reported  her 
condition  to  headquarters  several  times, 
but  was  told  to  "keep  her  going."  Finally, 
I  reported  her  as  not  being  safe  to  be  out 
on  the  main  track,  and  that  she  was  not  fit 
to  go  out  on  her  run,  and  was  told  that 
X  must  make  a  certain  number  of  trips 
with  her  before  they  would  be  ready  to 
do  any  work  on  her. 

This  was  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back,  and  I  refused  to  take  her 
out  again  with  a  train.  Then,  I  was 
ordered  to  bring  her  light  to  headquarters, 
and  another  engine  would  be  sent  to  take 
her  place  on  the  coal  run. 

The  next  day,  the  M.  M.  sent  for  me 
to  come  to  his  office,  as  he  wanted  to  see 
me. 

When  I  stepped  into  his  office,  he  said 
to  me:  "Mack,  do  you  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  that  268?" 

"Why,"  said  I,  "she's  got  a  crack  in  one 
of  the  side  sheets  of  the  fire-box  that 
deadens  the  fire  and  knocks  the  steam 
back,  so  that  I  can  hardly'  keep  water  in 
her  and  keq>  out  of  the  way  of  other 
trains." 

"Did  you  open  her  front  end?"  asked 
the  M.  M. 

"No,"  said  I,  "the  regular  engineer  told 
me  she  had  been  worldng  just  that  way 
for  some  time,  and  I  supposed  if  anything 
was  wrong  in  her  front  end,  he  would  have 
said  so." 

"Don't  you  usually  look  in  the  front  end 
when  an  engine  steams  bad?"  be  askdd. 


"Yes,"  I  replied,  "but  I  didn't  in  this 
case,  as  I  relied  upon  what  the  regular 
engineer  told  me." 

"Well,"  said  the  M.  M.,  "what  you  re- 
ported as  being  the  trouble  with  the  en^ 
gine,  would  not,  of  itself,  have  affected  her 
steaming  qualities  at  all.  Had  you  opened 
the  front  end,  you  would  have  found  that 
one  of  the  steam  pipes  had  a  leaky  joint. 
Hereafter,  before  you  make  a  report  of 
this  kind — open  your  front  end." 

I  went  out  through  the  shops,  and  upon 
inquiry,  found  that  this  steam-pipe  joint 
was  so  bad  that  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  take  the  pipe  out  and  plane  off  the 
faces  before  a  tight  joint  could  be  made, 
and,  although  I  had  truthfully  said 
she  was  not  safe  to  be  out  on  the  main 
track — I  was  censured  for  not  knowing 
why  this  was  so. 

I  put  the  M.  M.'s  advice  in  my  memory 
box  for  future  use,  and  it  was  but  a  short 
time  afterward  that  I  found  occasion  to 
put   it  into  practice. 

I  was  sent  west  with  one  of  the  crack 
freight  engines  of  the  road.  This  engine 
steamed  fairly  well,  and  everything  went 
well  on  the  outgoing  trip.  On  the  return 
trip,  I  was  pulling  a  fast  stock  train,  and 
when  twenty-two  miles  out,  took  the  siding 
for  No.  14,  the  accommodation  nm.  This 
is  also  a  registering  point  for  all  trains, 
and  while  standing  on  the  platform  of  the 
depot,  up  stepped  the  M.  M.  who  was  wait- 
ing to   take  the   accommodation. 

"Good  evening.  Mack,  how  are  you  get- 
ting along?"  he  inquired. 

I  replied  that  I  was  "getting  along  all 
right  and  everything  going  nicely." 

"That's  good,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said 
he,  and  passed  on  toward  the  depot. 

After  14  pulled  out,  I  followed  with  my 
train,  and  when  about  two  miles  from  town 
and  ascending  a  stiff  grade,  all  at  once  she 
began  to  drop  her  steam,  and  smoke  and 
fire  filled  the  cab.  The  fireman  nearly  lost 
his  hair  and  eyebrows  in  attempting  to  fire 
her,  and  I  was  "on"  at  once.  When  she 
had  dropped  to  about  eighty  pounds  of 
steam,  I  shut  her  off,  put  on  the  blower 
and  started  the  injector.  When  she  was 
about  ready  to  blow  off,  and  with  sufficient 
water  in  her,  I  started  the  train  and  kept 
her  going  until  she  again  dropped  to  about 
eighty  pounds  of  steam.  I  repeated  this 
operation  three  or  four  times  before  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  hill  where  there  is  a 
telegraph  office.  I  called  the  head  brake- 
man  to  open  the  switch  and  I  took  the 
siding,  after  which  I  went  back  to  the  of- 
fice and  reported: 

"Something  wrong  in  front  end  of  en- 
gine 362.  Will  wire  you  result  of  exami- 
nation." 

Going  back  to  the  engine,  I  opened  the 
front  end — an  extension  front — and  di- 
rected the  fireman  to  give  her  a  little 
steam.    This  disclosed  a  very  leaky  steam- 
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pipe  joint,  and  to  get  anywhere  near  it 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  these  steam 
pipes  stood  nearly  five  feet  back  from 
the  front  door,  and  you  can  imagine  how 
hot  it  was  inside  of  the  smoke-box.  I 
again  closed  the  front  end,  and  going  back 
to  the  office,  I  reported: 

"Engine  362  has  a  very  leaky  steam- 
pipe  joint — ^think  a  bolt  is  broken." 

Another  engine  arrived  shortly  there- 
after and  took  my  train  and  crew,  and  I 
was  given  the  conductor  who  accompanied 
the  light  engine,  and  we  followed  them  out 
of  town. 

We  ran  along  between  trains,  shutting 
off  and  blowing  up  every  little  while,  so 
as  to  get  water  into  her,  and  give  the  fire- 
man a  chance  to  put  a  little  coal  in  her, 
arriving  at  headquarters,  about  no  miles 
distant,  at  12:10  noon  the  next  day. 

This  engine  was  taken  into  the  shops, 
and  I  was  not  called  upon  for  any  further 
report  than  what  I  had  made  upon  arrival, 
and  what  I  had  previously  telegraphed. 

There  is  an  object  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  this. 

When  you  take  charge  of  an  engine  that 
some  other  man  has  been  nmning,  listen 
to  what  he  may  tell  you  as  regards  the 
engine  or  any  peculiarities  she  may  have, 
but  don*t  rely  upon  such  information  alto- 


gether, and  when  you  have  occasion  to  re- 
port her  as  "not  steaming,"  know  that 
you  are  making  a  report  that  you  can 
stand  by. 

Moral — open    the    front    end. 

Mack. 


She  ^Igoma  Central. 

I  am  at  present  running  an  engine  here. 
We  haven't  much  of  a  road  yet,  but  ex- 
pect in  time  to  have  one  of  the  best.  We 
have  some  very  large  engines.  We  have 
four  Baldwin's,  three  simple  and  one  com- 
pound, weighing  no  tons  each;  ten 
Brooks',  weighing  85  tons  each.  We  have, 
in  all,  eighteen  engines,  with  an  order 
placed  for  forty-five  more.  Steel  is  being 
laid  at  the  rate  of  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  a  day.  Work  is  delayed 
some,  now,  on  account  of  two  big  bridges 
under  construction. 

Next  summer,  work  will  be  pushed  very 
rapidly.  The  rolling  stock  and  equipment 
is  of  the  very  best — which  is  called  for 
on  this  road,  owing  to  the  rough  country 
the  road  has  to  go  through. 

I  will  write  more  in  regard  to  the  Al- 
goma  Central,  later. 

W.  F.  Mason. 


LrOCOmoti  V  e 
Management 

C«adttot«d  by  D«aald  R.  If  AoBAin 


Lead* 

T  HAVE  been  accused  of  too  much 
*  brevity  in  a  description  of  this 
function  of  locomotive  valve  adjust- 
ment and  no  doubt  the  complaint  is 
well  founded,  as  I  have  aimed  in  the 
past,  when  describing  anything,  to  do 
it  with  as  few  words  as  possible. 

Ordinarily  it  is  better  to  be  brief, 
but  in  such  matters  as  valve  motion 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  be  plain,  even 
though  more  words  than  are  neces- 
sary are  used,  so  in  this  article  I  will 
work  on  that  theory. 

In  locomotive  practice  the  word 
"lead"  means  just  what  it  does  when 
used  in  any  other  connection,  and 
when  used  in  connection  with  locomo- 
tive practice  it  refers  to  the  moment 
that  the  steam  ports  begin  to  open. 


which  would  be  in  lead,  or  advance 
of  the  moment  at  which  the  engine 
comes  to  dead  center. 

To  further  describe  "lead,"  take  for 
instance  an  engine  standing  on  the 
dead  center  ahead  with  the  lever  in 
forward  motion,  the  amount  of  open- 
ing in  front  of  the  valve  into  the 
steam  port  is  the  "lead." 

Usually  standard  practice  is  to  give 
from  1-32  of  an  inch  to  1-16  of  an 
inch  at  full  stroke.  The  operation  of 
giving  an  engine  "lead,"  is  as  follows : 
The  engine  is  first  placed  on  the  dead 
center  and  the  eccentrics  are  turned 
ahead  until  the  port  opens  to  the  ex- 
tent desired;  ordinarily  what  is 
known  as  a  "lead  tram"  is  used,  which 
is  usually  made  of  a  piece  of  iron  of 
the  thickness  of  the  amount  of"lead" 
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desired,  and  which  is  slipped  into  the 
port  and  the  valve  pulled  up  against 
it 

In  gauging  off  the  valve  stems  of 
an  engine,  in  order  to  avoid  taking  up 
the  steam  chest  whenever  anything 
is  done  on  the  valve  motion,  the  pro- 
cess is  as  follows:  The  "lead  tram" 
is  first  put  in  the  front  port,  after 
which  the  valve  is  pulled  up  tight 
onto  it,  then  the  short  tram  is  used 
from  a  center  ptmch  mark  on  the 
stuffing  box,  and  a  small  center  punch 
mark  is  made  at  the  other  end  on  the 
valve  stem.  The  "lead  tram"  is  then 
taken  out  and  put  in  the  back  port, 
the  valve  pulled  up  to  it,  and  the  short 
tram  again  used  as  before,  after  which 
the  distance  between  the  marks  on 
the  valve  stem  will  be  just  double  the 
amount  of  the  "lead"  and  the  outside 
lap  combined,  and  a  center  punch 
mark  on  the  valve  stem  exactly  mid- 
way between  the  two  first  marks  made 
would  be  a  guide  wherewith  to  be 
governed  in  using  the  short  tram  to 
place  the  valve  squarely  or  centrally 
on  the  valve  seat. 

If  the  outside  lap  is  known,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  find  the  amount  of 
"lead"  an  engine  has,  is  to  measure 
the  distance  between  the  center  punch 
marks  on  the  valve  stem,  then  deduct 
twice  the  amount  of  the  outside  lap 
and  divide  what  is  left  by  two ;  or  if  a 
third  or  center  mark  has  been  made 
on  the  stem,  measure  the  distance 
from  there  to  the  outside  marks;  de- 
duct the  outside  lap  and  whatever  re- 
mains is  the  "lead." 

Putting  Doh^n  Wedges. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  readers  will 
say  that  wedges  will  not  need  pulling 
down  on  most  locomotives  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  that  is  not  altogether 
true;  there  are  many  men  now  run- 
ning engines  who  take  as  much  inter- 
est in  that  work  as  was  ever  taken  by 
anyone  in  the  business,  and  besides 
this,  admitting  that  the  adjustment  of 
wedges  does  not  get  the  attention  that 
it  used  to,  the  matter  of  pulling  them 


down  has  as  much  or  more  import- 
ance than  it  ever  had. 

It  is  usual  when  a  journal  gets  hot 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  pull  the 
wedge  down,  and  if  the  wedge  were 
left  in  the  pulled  down  position  only 
until  the  journal  cooled  off,  all  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  pull 
the  wedge  down  enough  to  make 
working  room  for  the  journal  and  box 
in  their  expanded  condition,  but  as 
the  rule  in  such  cases  is  to  let  the 
wedge  remain  "down"  a  trip  or  two 
in  order  to  "see  how  she  is  going  to 
run,"  the  practice  of  pulling  down 
one  main  wedge  and  leaving  it  there 
for  several  days,  especially  on  new 
engines,  is  likely  to  cause  trouble  in 
other  places.  After  the  journal  and 
box  are  again  running  cold,  the  slack 
or  lost  motion  that  will  be  at  that 
point  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  tends 
to  disturb  the  bearings  of  the  other 
main  journal  and  both  main  pins. 

For  example,  say  that  the  engine  is 
a  new  one  and  as  near  perfect  as  skill 
can  make  it,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
bearings  of  rods  and  journals  are  at 
exact  right  angles  with  the  center 
line  through  the  engine  from  front  to 
back?  That  being  the  case,  it  should 
be  very  plain  to  all  what  the  effect  of 
a  loose  wedge  will  be.  It  not  only 
distorts  the  bearings  of  main  pins  and 
journals,  but  it  affects  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  whole  mechanism  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Where  is  there  a  good  valve-motion 
man  who  will  overlook  as  unimport- 
ant a  matter  of  1-32  of  an  inch  in  ad- 
justing valve  motion?  That  much  of 
a  variation  will  make  an  engine  pretty 
lame,  and  a  wedge  yi  of  an  inch  down 
gives  you  the  same  result  so  far  as 
the  working  of  the  engine  is  con- 
cerned. However,  the  point  I  started 
out  to  make  is,  that  if  a  wedge  is 
pulled  down  on  a  main  journal  of  a 
new  engine  and  left  there,  other  bear- 
ings are  likely  to,  and  often  do  run 
hot  as  a  result,  for  the  reason  that 
that  box  and  journal  are  shifting  back 
and  forth  with  every  pull  and  thrust 
of  the  main  rod,  which  causes  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  twist  on  the  opposite 
journal  and  both  main  pins. 

Cases  have  also  come  to  my  notice 
where  the  box  with  the  loose  wedge 
would  run  hot  again  several  days 
after  it  had  caused  the  first  trouble 
and  was  running  all  right,  and  I  have 
noted  that  when  this  did  occur,  it  was 
when  the  engine  had  been  pulled  hard. 
Some  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
journal  potmded  itself  hot,  but  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
got  hot  on  account  of  not  having  a 
square  solid  bearing  between  journal 
and  box,  which  is  not  possible  if  the 
center  line  through  the  journal  is 
changed  with  every  "pull  or  thrust" 
of  the  main  rod. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  only 
proper  way  to  handle  such  matters  is, 
when  the  box  cools  off,  to  pull  the 
wedge  up  to  where  it  ought  to  be,  or 
pull  the  opposite  one  down  a  corres- 
ponding amount. 

The  larger  and  more  powerful  the 
engine,  the  greater  the  necessity  of 
having  all  main  bearings  adjusted 
evenly,  because  of  their  greater  width 
of  bearing  surface. 

Try  this.  Locomotive  Engineers. 

Bocit  Motion  Eccentric  Broken. 

There  is  considerable  dispute  among 
enginemen  as  to  just  what  should  be 
done  in  the  event  of  a  back-motion 
eccentric  breaking.  Circumstances 
must  govern  in  all  such  cases. 

If  it  were  within  a  short  distance 
of  a  terminal  and  no  backing  up  was 
to  be  done,  I  would  remove  the  broken 
parts  and  run  in  at  full  stroke.  In 
doing  so,  the  forward-motion  ec- 
centric rod  would  be  working  about 
in  a  line  with  the  link-block  pin,  and 
as  long  as  the  engine  was  not  "hooked 
up,"  there  would  be  very  little  likeli- 
hood of  the  link  swinging  enough  to 
make  any  difference  and  fairly  good 
time  can  be  made. 

On  passenger  trains,  or  even 
freights,  when  stops  are  to  be  made, 
this,  to  my  mind,  is  the  best  all  around 
method  of  procedure,  because  of  the 


fact  that  both  sides  of  the  engine  arc 
available  for  starting  the  train. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  by  en- 
gineers when  trying  to  nm  in  without 
disconnecting,  but  that  should  not 
condemn  good  locomotive  practice. 
The  mistake  that  I  refer  to  is  one 
that  is  made  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, the  object  being  to  get  a  little 
more  speed,  and  that  is  attempted  by 
hooking  the  lever  up  a  few  notches. 
On  ordinary  eight-wheel  engines 
the  mischief  is  not  likely  to  be  seri- 
ous ;  the  link  when  it  begins  to  tumble 
will  strike  the  motion  plate  and  per- 
haps batter  things  up  a  little  before 
the  engineer  can  drop  the  lever  back 
to  full  stroke,  but  no  great  damage  is 
likely  to  occur. 

In  the  case  of  a  ten-wheeler  with 
long  eccentric  rods,  the  situation  is 
very  much  different,  inasmuch  as  on 
these  engines  the  links  swing  very 
close  to  the  engine  truck  frame  and 
if  the  engineer  were  to  hook  up  a  few 
notches,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
bottom  end  of  the  link  will  hook  over 
the  back  rail  of  the  truck  frame,  and 
if  such  does  occur,  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  serious;  usually  in  such  cases 
the  steam  chest  is  broken  and  the 
rocker  arm  is  spnmg.  If  you  decide 
to  run  in  without  disconnecting,  leave 
the  lever  at  full  stroke. 

On  some  roads  the  management  in- 
sists on  disconnecting  the  engine  on 
the  side  where  the  broken  eccentric 
is,  partly  because  of  the  necessity  of 
having  the  engine  in  shape  to  back  up 
when  necessary,  and  partly  because 
of  trouble  that  has  occurred  when 
engines  were  being  run  in  at  full 
stroke,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
fault  will  be  found  with  an  engineer 
who  uses  his  brains  in  the  matter  of 
saving  delay  to  important  traffic,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  make  any  costly 
mistakes. 

In  disconnecting,  it  is  well  to  do 
that  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  a  little 
advice  along  that  line  will  perhaps  not 
be  out  of  place. 

On  ten-wheel  engines  having  the 
links  in  front  of  the  forward  driving 
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axle,  and  very  long  eccentric  rods, 
when  the  forward-motion  eccentric 
gives  out  from  any  cause,  do  not  take 
down  the  back-motion ;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  will  save  a  lot  of  time  and 
work  in  getting  ready  to  go.  The  long 
eccentric  rod  of  the  back-motion  ec- 
centric coupled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Imk  will  hold  it — the  link — ^steady 
enough  so  that  the  engine  can  be 
hooked  well  up  and  still  be  all  right 
In  such  cases,  however,  the  valve 
should  be  fastened  securely  over  the 
ports  so  that  the  wiggling  motion  of 
the  link  will  not  shift  the  rocker  arm. 

$ 

Beats  the  Oil  Record. 

Greatest  oil  record  in  locomotive 
service!  No,  it  was  not  on  the 
"West  Michigan" — ^that  line  must 
hand  over  the  banner.  A  friend  of 
mine  recently  wrote  of  a  performance 
to  which  he  was  an  unconscious  party. 
The  engine  he  was  running  was  given 
a  new  pair  of  cast-iron  tender  wheels 
with  the  M.  C.  B.  Standard  journal. 
Six  o'clock  coming  when  the  job  was 
finished,  except  the  packing  of  the 
journal  box  on  the  right  side,  that  was 
left  for  the  night  men  to  do,  and  they 
for  some  reason  forgot  all  about  it. 
The  engine  runs  on  fast  local  pas- 
senger runs,  over  a  division  nearly 
200  miles  long.  It  is  double-crewed, 
and  the  "other"  engineer  went  out  on 


the  engine  that  night  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  the  journal  box  on  the 
left  side  began  to  smoke,  at  which 
time  it  was  fixed  up  and  rtm  on  water 
for  the  balance  of  the  trip,  fixed  again 
at  the  end  of  the  division  and  run 
back  to  headquarters  all  right. 

On  the  second  trip,  my  friend  went 
out  on  her,  and  when  he  got  to  the 
terminal  made  up  his  mind  to  look  at 
the  packing  in  both  boxes  on  the  new 
journal,  and  to  his  astonishment 
found  the  box  on  the  right  side — ^the 
one  that  gave  no  trouble— entirely 
empty,  not  a  thread  of  packing  in  it 
The  journal  was  bright  and  smooth, 
and  in  the  best  of  condition.  The 
brasses  used  were  lead  lined  to  the 
extent  of  yi  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  this  lining  on  the  brass  that  was 
run  dry  was  not  worn  off  to  any  per- 
ceptible degree,  the  surface  of  same 
seeming  to  have  smoothed  up  without 
friction.  The  entire  distance  run  by 
this  journal  without  oil  was  about  550 
miles. 

Had  the  journal  on  the  opposite 
side  run  all  right,  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
say  that  this  box  without  oil  or  pack- 
ing would  have  made  several  thousand 
miles,  as  it  seemed  to  be  getting  all 
the  lubricant  necessary  from  the  lead 
lining  on  the  brass. 

Mechanical  conditions  must  have 
been  pretty  nearly  perfect;  is  it  an 
object  lesson? 


What   You   Want   to   Know 


Trouble  in  Priming  Injector. 

4 — ^"What  is  the  cause  of  a  No.  9  'Mon- 
itor* Injector  not  priming  promptly,  there- 
by causing  trouble,  sometimes  taking  ser- 
eral  minutes,  which  is  very  annoying  when 
things  are  just  right  to  start  the  injector 
pnd  it  fails  to  prime?  I  do  not  think  the 
trouble  can  be  in  the  injector,  because 
after  it  does  go  to  work  it  does  fine  busi- 
ness. Do  you  not  think  the  piping  has 
something  to  do  with  it?" — R,  /.  G,, 
Evanston,  Wyo, 

Answer — I  have  noted  the  trouble 
you  speak  of  on  many  occasions,  the 
cause  of  which  is  usually  found  in  one 


of  the  following  three  places:  The 
overflow  nozzle  "O,"  the  overflow 
pipe,  or  the  priming  jet  "E,"  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  drawing. 

In  the  case  of  the  overflow  nozzle, 
if  that  becomes  cut  or  worn  so  that  it 
is  not  perfectly  smooth  and  true,  the 
steam  jet  in  passing  through  it  will 
not  create  sufficient  vacutun  in  the 
feed  pipe  to  insure  a  prompt  lift  of  the 
water. 

When  the  trouble  is  in  the  overflow 
pipe,  it  is  when  that  is  coupled  to  the 
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injector  with  a  union,  and  the  pipe  be- 
comes scaled  or  partially  filled  up  with 
mud  or  other  solid  matter,  so  that  the 
water  from  the  overflow  does  not 
have  free  egress. 

When  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the 
priming  jet  "E,"  that  part  will  be 
found  to  be  defective,  inasmuch  as 
the  tip  or  nozzle  may  be  worn  out  of 
round,  or  the  steam  jet  from  the  valve 
"J,"in  passing  through  the  tube  "4," 
may  have  worn  a  hole  in  the  priming 
jet  "E"  at  "X." 


arm  could  not  strike  it«  but  he  did  not 
think  of  this,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
rocker  arm  did  strike  the  end  of  the  rod 
and  knocked  it  ahead  so  that  the  back 
port  was  uncovered,  resulting  in  heavy 
damage  to  the  engine." — /.  L.  B.,  Ottawa, 
Canada, 

Answer — It  is  usually  the  practice 
on  the  lines  where  the  connection  you 
speak  of  is  used,  to  furnish  a  set  of 
valve  rod  uncoupling  devices,  but  I 
suppose  on  some  lines  the  manage- 
ment pay  more  attention  to  keeping 
engines  from  breaking  down,  than 
they  do  to  the  matter  of  disconnecting 


Any  of  these  defects  will  cause  the 
trouble  you  describe,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  when  a  "Monitor"  fails  in 
priming,  the  trouble  is  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  places. 

Disconnecting  VatVe  Stem, 

5 — "What  is  the  best  method  to  employ 
in  separating  the  valve  stem  'from  the 
valve  rod  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
disconnect  on  the  road  ?  Of  cotirse,  where 
a  knuckle  or  a  stretcher  is  used  it  is  an 
easy  matter;  the  kind  that  I  refer  to  are 
those  where  a  socket  is  in  the  end  of  the 
valve  rod,  and  the  stem  is  pulled  into  it 
with  a  key. 

"Not  long  ago,  an  engineer  upon  whose 
engine  a  cylinder  head  had  broken,  tried 
for  about  an  hour  to  separate  the  valve 
stem  and  rod  by  pounding  with  a  ham- 
mer on  the  end  of  the  rod  where  it  slips 
over  the  stem  and  finally  had  to  g^ive  it  up 
and  take  out  the  rocker-arm  pin.  This 
would  have  been  all  right  if  he  had  fast- 
ened the  rod  out  of  line  so  that  the  rocker 


them  after  they  have  broken  down, 
which  of  course,  is  looking  in  the 
right  direction,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  always  g^oing  to  be 
more  or  less  engine  failures,  a  good 
set  of  tools  should  be  kept  on  all  en- 
gines and  the  valve  rod  uncoupling 
device  should  be  a  part  of  the  "kit." 
In  case  I  had  occasion  to  discon- 
nect such  an  engine  as  you  describe 
without  the  proper  tool,  I  would  take 
out  the  rocker-arm  pin,  wind  a  piece 
of  waste  around  the  small  end  of  the 
pinch  bar,  and  insert  it  into  the  eye  in 
the  back  end  of  the  valve  rod,  then  by 
a  quick  push  down  on  the  free  end  of 
the  pinch  bar,  would  break  the  "jam" 
of  the  valve  rod  in  the  socket.  The 
only  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  if 
too  much  effort  is  required  to  start  the 
joint,  it  is  liable  to  spring  the  valve 
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stem  in  or  near  the  stu£Bng  box,  but 
this  can  be  avoided  if  the  back  end  of 
the  rod  is  blocked  up  in  its  normal  po- 
sition before  you  try  to  break  the 
joint. 

Disconnecting  a  Schenectady  BWO' 
cylinder  Compound. 

6 — ^"I  was  running  a  two-cylinder 
Schenectady  Compound  and  broke  the  right 
go-ahead  eccentric  blade.  I  disconnected 
the  main  rod,  blocked  the  cross-head, 
pulled  the  valve  clear  back  so  as  to  open 
the  front  steam  port,  and  took  out  the  re- 
lief valve  in  the  front  cylinder  head  so 
that  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  left  side 
could  pass  through  the  receiver  into  the 
right  steam  chest  and  from  there  down 
through  the  port  and  out  to  the  atmos- 
phere through  the  hole  in  the  head  from 
which  the  relief  valve  was  taken.  When 
I  disconnected  the  main  rod,  I  blocked  the 
cross-head  back,  and  when  I  started  up  I 
had  gone  but  a  little  ways  when  the  block- 
ing in  front  of  the  cross-head  gave  way, 
and  the  piston  went  forward  breaking  the 
guide  block  out  of  the  back  cylinder  head 
and  also  breaking  the  front  cylinder  head 
and  bending  the  piston  rod. 

"I  claimed  that  the  way  I  disconnected 
was  all  right,  but  that  the  valve  was  blow- 
ing and  the  steam  from  the  chest  got  into 
the  back  end  of  the  cylinder  behind  the 
piston,  and  after  the  back  end  filled,  the 
pressure  behind  was  greater  than  in  front 
of  the  piston  on  account  of  the  relief  valve 
being  out,  and  that  this  is  what  caused  the 
blocks  I  had  in  the  guides  to  crush  as  they 
did."— -J?.  W.  O.,  West  Albany,  AT.  Y, 

Answer — ^You  are  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong.  You  are  right  in  your 
idea  of  how  the  steam  got  into  the 
back  end  of  the  cylinder,  but  you  are 
wrong  in  your  method  of  disconnect- 
ing an  engine  of  this  class  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  you  describe.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  Compound  you  were 
running  had  the  old  style  of  intercept- 
ing valve,  you  disconnected  wrong, 
and  if  the  latest  intercepting  valve 
were  on  the  engine,  you  were  very 
much  wrong. 

To  disconnect  a  Schenectady  Com- 
pound that  has  the  old  style,  or  auto- 
matic intercepting  valve,  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  the  go-ahead  eccentric 
rod  on  the  right,  or  low  pressure  side, 
take  down  the  main  rod  and  block  the 
cross-head  at  either  end  of  the  guides. 
Then  disconnect  the  valve  rod  and 


pull  the  valve  back  as  far  as  it  will 
come  in  the  steam  chest  and  clamp  it 
there,  that  will,  on  account  of  clear- 
ance inside  of  valve,  open  direct  com- 
munication to  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
exhaust  from  the  left  side  can  thus  be 
taken  care  of  without  taking  out  the 
relief  valve  in  cylinder  head.  By  dis- 
connecting in  this  way,  you  avoid  the 
possibility  of  getting  more  pressure 
at  one  side  of  the  piston  than  at  the 
other,  as  both  ends  of  the  cylinder, 
the  steam  chest  and  the  exhaust  pipe 
are  all  in  communication.  Another 
advantage  of  disconnecting  in  this 
way  is,  that  the  view  of  the  men  on 
the  engine  is  not  obstructed  by  steam, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  exhaust 
were  let  out  of  the  relief  valve  hole  in 
the  front  head. 

The  Schenectady  Compound  hav- 
ing the  new  and  improved  inter- 
cepting valve,  which  is  operated  by 
the  engineer  at  will,  is  disconnected, 
when  necessary,  the  very  same  way  as 
a  simple  eng^ine  would  be. 

In  case  of  the  right  go-ahead  ec- 
centric rod  breaking,  as  was  your 
case,  just  place  the  valve  squarely 
over  the  ports  and  clamp  it  there,  then 
disconnect  the  valve  and  main  rods, 
block  the  cross-head,  take  off  the 
broken  parts  and  you  are  about  ready 
to  go.  When  ready  to  start,  turn  the 
air  on  in  the  cab,  or  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called,  "cut-in,"  and  leave  her 
"cut-in"  until  you  get  in. 

The  object  of  cutting-in  is  to  estab- 
lish communication  between  the  re- 
ceiver and  the  atmosphere  for  the  ex- 
haust steam  to  pass  out  from  the  left 
side. 

In  your  case,  if  you  had  blocked  the 
back  cylinder  cock  open  on  the  right 
side  you  would  have  had  no  failure, 
as  that  would  have  carried  out  all 
steam  that  would  leak  past  the  valve. 


Blocking  a  Link. 

7 — "About  a  month  ago,  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  twist  off  the  saddle  pin  on  the 
right  link  when  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  end  of  my  run.     I  put  the  reverse 
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lever  at  about  half  stroke  and  cut  a  block 
long  enough  to  hold  the  link  with  the 
broken  saddle  pin  at  about  the  same 
height,  after  which  I  started  my  train — 
nine  passenger  cars — and  got  idong  fine 
until  I  shut  off  for  an  Interlocker,  then 
something — I  do  not  know  what — gave 
way  and,  when  I  stopped,  the  right  for- 
ward-motion eccentric  strap  was  gone,  and 
the  rod,  with  a  little  of  the  strap  still 
clinging  to  it,  was  trailing  on  the  ties.  I 
then  disconnected  the  engine  on  that  side 
and  got  in  all  right  after  a  long  delay. 

''My  M.  M.  says  I  should  have  discon- 
nected in  the  first  place,  and  I  claim  it 
was  not  necessary  to  do  so.  Who  is 
right?" — A,  M.  R,,  Susquehanna,  Pa, 

Answer — ^In  your  particular  case, 
the  M.  M.  was  right,  because  you  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  well  enough 
posted  in  the  matter  of  handing  en- 
gfines  with  one  link  blocked  up.  You 
did  everything  just  right  so  far  as  the 
fixing  up  of  the  eng^ine  in  the  first 
place  was  concerned,  but  you  spoiled 
the  whole  .thing  when  you  shut  off  for 


the  Interlocker,  by  dropping  the  re- 
verse lever  down. 

Look  your  engine  over  carefully 
and  you  will  see  that  the  lifting  arms 
are  directly  in  line  with  the  links. 
Then  place  her  so  that  the  top  of  the 
right  link  is  ahead  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
and  "hook  her  up"  to  about  half 
stroke,  then  imagine  that  the  right 
link  is  blocked  up.  You  will  then  see 
that  if  the  lifting  arm  on  that  side 
was  disconnected  and  the  lever 
"dropped  down,"  that  the  forward  end 
of  the  lifting  arm  will  be  in  behind 
the  link,  then  imagine  what  the  result 
must  be  when  the  top  of  the  link 
tries  to  go  to  its  extreme  travel  back, 
and  you  will  understand  why  the  for- 
ward-motion eccentric  strap  became 
broken. 

It  is  all  right  to  block  up  one  link 
in  such  a  case,  but  the  lever  must  not 
be  dropped  when  the  engine  is  shut 
off,  or  in  starting  the  train. 


Jlir  "Brake  Study 


Energy  and  Shoe  Friction. 
TN  the  January  number  it  was  ex- 
*  plained  that  the  effect  of  weight  on 
the  work  required  of  the  brake  is  to 
increase  or  decrease  such  work  in  ex- 
actly the  same  proportion  as  the 
weight  is  increased  or  decreased. 
That  is,  if  the  car  weighs  three  times 
as  much  when  loaded  as  when  empty, 
then  the  brake  will  have  three  times 
as  much  to  do  to  stop  it  when  loaded, 
the  speed  and  grade  being  the  same. 
But  it  will  be  remembered  that  speed 
has  a  far  more  serious  effect  An 
increase  in  speed  makes  as  much  more 
work  for  the  brake  in  stopping  as  will 
result  from  multiplying  by  itself, 
termed  squaring  it,  the  times  the  speed 
is  increased.    This  means  that  doub- 


ling the  speed  will  give  the  brake  four 
times  as  much  energy  to  overcome  or 
work  to  do,  being  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

It  was  also  explained  that  the  effect 
of  an  inclined  grade  is  a  separate 
factor  that  increases  or  decreases  the 
work  of  the  brake,  depending  on 
whether  descending  or  ascending,  and 
that  these  three  features,  weight, 
speed  and  grade,  mainly  govern  the 
work  required  of  the  brsdce. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated 
that  the  shoe  friction,  the  actual  hold- 
ing power,  is  always  far  less  than  the 
shoe  pressure  causing  it,  and  that  it 
steadily  grows  less  with  higher 
speeds.  Stated  simply,  this  means 
that  with  the  same  air  pressure  the 
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possible  shoe  friction  or  holding 
power  decreases,  and  the  energy  or 
work  to  be  done  in  stopping  increases 
very  rapidly  with  faster  speeds. 

This  brief  review  is  to  refresh  the 
memories  of  those  who  have  read  the 
previous  paper,  but  is  not  expected  to 
make  the  several  features  clear  to 
those  who  have  not  Nor  can  those  to 
whom  it  is  new  be  expected  to  under- 
stand all  that  follows,  until  they  have 
read  the  paper  referred  to. 

Cpiinder  Leakage. 

The  effect  of  an  increase  in  speed 
on  the  ability  to  stop  quickly  is  thus 
seen  to  be  most  serious,  because  of 
the  rapid  gain  in  energy  and  the  de- 
crease in  shoe  friction.  But  this  is 
not  all.  No  practical  man  would  de- 
pend on  the  air  brake  to  hold  a  car 
left  on  an  inclined  grade.  He  would 
know  that  in  time  the  air  would  leak 
away;  that  it  might  hold  for  five  min- 
utes, or  five  hours,  depending  mainly 
on  the  condition  of  the  brake.  This 
does  not  mean  that  air  brakes  can  not 
be  depended  on,  but  only  that  there 
are  limitations,  and  that  so  long  as  we 
stay  within  such,  all  will  be  well. 

As  the  leakage  referred  to  is  always 
present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it 
follows  that  as  heavier  loads  and 
higher  speeds  mean  increased  energy, 
and  the  latter  a  decreased  shoe  fric- 
tion, these  result  in  increasing  the 
distance  and  time  required  for  mak- 
ing a  stop.  During  such  time  any 
cylinder  leakage  present  is  steadily 
wasting  the  air  pressure  which  is 
forcing  the  shoes  against  the  wheels 
and  causing  the  friction  or  holding 
power,  thus  further  lengthening  the 
stop. 

When  the  effect  of  a  steep  de- 
scending grade  is  added  to  the  condi- 
tions already  mentioned,  the  situation 
becomes  most  critical;  for  here  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  total  hold- 
ing power  must  be  used  merely  to  pre- 
vent a  gain  in  speed,  leaving  only  the 
remainder    for    stopping,    where    all 


would  be  available  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose on  a  level 

The  foregoing  comprehends  the 
reasons  why  a  low  speed  is  so  gener- 
ally essential,  particularly  in  freight 
service,  for  safety  in  descending  a 
steep  grade.  Many  a  train  held 
down  in  presumed  safety,  is  so  no 
further  than  the  prevention  of  a  run- 
away is  concerned.  Actual  safety  is 
measured  by  the  distance  that  would 
be  required  to  make  an  unexpected 
stop,  as,  where  this  is  reasonably 
short,  it  comprehends  a  train  "under 
control,"  which  the  mere  ability  to 
prevent  a  "runaway"  does  not  Where 
on  such  a  grade  there  is  a  temptation 
to  make  up  time,  the  attendant  risk 
should  be  well  considered,  and  the 
speed  limited  to  that  amount  which 
will  permit  of  a  stop  being  made  in  a 
reasonably  short  distance,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  almost  always  the  un- 
expected which  causes  the  serious  ac- 
cident. This  is  said  with  the  full  ap- 
preciation that  successful  railroading 
always  implies  a  certain  amount  of 
risk.  It  requires  knowledge  and 
judgment  to  determine  what  this 
amoimt  is,  and,  based  on  these  qualifi- 
cations, the  recommendation  is 
against  exceeding  that  risk  which  the 
business  justifies. 

High  Speed  Brake. 

While  the  high  speed  brake  will  be 
fully  described  later  on,  it  is  desired 
to  here  call  attention  to  the  relation 
between  it  and  what  has  been  ex- 
plained about  energy  and  shoe  fric- 
tion. In  a  description  of  the  device, 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
says,  "The  distance  in  wliich  a  train 
can  be  stopped  from  a  speed  of  forty 
miles  per  hour  is  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  that  in  which  it  can  be  stopped 
from  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  per  hour. 
At  fifty  miles  per  hour  the  stopping 
distance  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  that  required  at  thirty  miles 
per  hour,  and  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
that  required  at  forty  miles  per  hour. 
At  six^  miles  per  hour  the  distance 
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required  for  stopping  is  about  five 
times  as  great  as  that  required  for 
thirty  miles  per  hour,  and  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as 
that  required  at  forty  miles  per  hour." 
This  is  due  to  the  increase  in  energy 
and  the  decrease  in  shoe  friction 
To,  as  far  as  possible,  offset  the  effect 
of  the  later  the  arrangement  of  the 
high  speed  brake  enables  the  engineer 
to,  in  an  emergency,  increase  the  shoe 
pressure  over  forty  per  cent  above 
what  is  ordinarily  possible.  This  in- 
crease is  automatically  reduced  so 
that  the  decreasing  speed  and  conse- 
quent better  shoe  friction  will  not 
cause  wheel  sliding.  This  is  accomp- 
lished by  carrying  a  high  train-pipe 
pressure  and  having  each  brake  fitted 
with  an  automatic  valve  for  reducing 
the  cylinder  pressure  when  it  rises 
above  that  ordinarily  possible  from  70 
pounds  train-pipe  pressure.  By  the 
use  of  this  extra  shoe  pressure  while 
the  speed  is  high,  the  usual  loss  in 
friction  due  to  speed  is  largely  over- 
come and  the  stop  is  made  in  about 
thirty  per  cent  less  distance  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Brake  Leverage. 

When  brakes  are  applied  to  a  car 
or  engine,  the  levers  are  so  propor- 
tioned as  to  deliver  certain  pressures 
to  the  shoes  under  emergency  appli- 
cations. These  maximum  pressures 
are  ordinarily  based  on  the  cylinder 
pressures  resulting  from  an  emerg- 
ency application  made  from  70  pounds 
in  the  train-pipe  and  auxiliary  reser- 
voirs, the  pressures  this  shall  give  at 
the  shoes  being  certain  propor- 
tions of  the  weights  put  on  the  rails 
by  the  wheels  braked,  this  being  ordin- 
5»rily  termed  braking  the  car  or  en- 
gine at  a  certain  per  cent  of  its 
weight. 

To  further  explain  this,  suppose  it 
is  desired  to  put  a  driver  brake  on  a 
six-wheel  connected  engine  weighing 
100,000  pounds  on  the  drivers,  and 
that  they — the  drivers — are  to  be 
braked  at  75  per  cent  of  their  weight 


As  per  cent  means  hundredths,  then 
75-100  of  100,000  pounds  would  be 
75,000  pounds,  or  25,000  pounds  on 
the  two  shoes  of  each  pair  of  drivers. 

For  driving  wheels  70  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent,  and  for  engine  truck 
brakes  65  per  cent  of  the  loaded 
weight  is  employed.  All  others  have 
the  power  based  on  the  empty  weight. 
For  tenders  and  passenger  cars  it  is 
90  per  cent,  and  for  freight  cars  is 
70  per  cent.  However,  it  is  now  con- 
sidered by  many  competent  to  judge, 
to  be  good  practice  to  use  as  high  as 
80  per  cent  of  the  light  weight  with 
freight  cars  of  large  capacity,  their 
great  weight  when  loaded  and  the 
generally  high  freight  train  speeds  of 
today  justifying  this. 

As  these  leverages  are  based  on 
certain  cylinder  pressures,  being  50 
pounds  for  plain,  and  60  potmds  for 
quick-action  triple  valves,  it  follows 
that  higher  cylinder  pressures  will, 
except  by  special  arrangement,  give 
more  shoe  pressure  than  is  wanted, 
while  lower  will  give  less  than  de- 
sired. The  maximtun  amounts  are 
governed  by  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing wheel  sliding  or,  rather,  of  reduc- 
mg  the  likelihood  of  it;  for  absolute 
prevention  is  as  impracticable  as  it 
would  be  to  insure  that  driving  wheels 
would  never  slip.  Wheel  sliding  de- 
creases the  holding  power  over  that 
had  with  just  enough  less  shoe  pres- 
sure that  sliding  does  not  take  place. 
It  is  similar  to  the  effect  when  drivers 
slip.  All  enginemen  have  noticed 
how  rapidly  the  train  slows  down 
when  the  engine  slips  on  a  hard  pull. 

As  the  weights  on  the  drivers  and 
engine  truck  are  practically  uniform 
at  all  times,  such  do  not  vary  the 
brake  work  required  in  stopping  the 
engine  or  have  any  effect  on  the  ten- 
dency of  these  wheels  to  slide  at  one 
time  more  than  another. 

The  passenger  car  is  nearest  to  this 
condition  as  a  full  load  represents  but 
a  small  part  of  its  light  weight.  But 
with  the  tender  and  the  freight  car  it 
is  vastly  different.  Though  it  may  be 
said  that  the  tender  is  never  entirely 
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empty  when  in  service,  which  fact 
makes  it  practicable  to  employ  90 
per  cent  of  its  light  weight  as  the 
maximum  brake  shoe  pressure,  yet  its 
loaded  weight,  like  that  of  the  modem 
freight  car,  is  now  quite  generally 
about  three  to  four  times  its  empty 
weight  To  illustrate  the  effect  of 
this  on  the  proportion  between  the 
brake  power  and  the  car  weight,  the 
car  braked  at  80  per  cent  of  its  light 
weight  would,  if  four  times  as  heavy 
when  fully  loaded,  then  be  braking  at 
but  20  per  cent.  Or,  where  the  tender 
IS  braked  at  90  per  cent  of  its  light 
weight,  if  three  times  as  heavy  with 
a  full  tank  of  coal  and  water  it  would 
then  be  braking  at  30  per  cent 

As  it  is  the  weight  that  scales 
would  show  a  pair  of  wheels  put  upon 
the  rails  which  causes  the  gripping 
that  resists  sliding  when  the  brake  is 
set,  it  follows  that  the  highest  shoe 
pressure  that  can  be  safely  applied  to 
such  wheels  is  governed  entirely,  ex- 
cept with  the  high  speed  brake,  by  the 
weight  on  that  individual  pair.  With 
ordinary  cars  empty  and  at  rest,  the 
total  weight  of  each  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed between  all  its  wheels.  But 
where,  with  a  six-wheel  truck  passen- 
ger car,  brake  shoes  are  applied  to 
only  four  pairs  of  wheels,  one-third 
of  the  brake  force  possible  with  all 
wheels  braked  is  lost  Putting  the 
same  proposition  in  another  way,  if 
an  engineer  was  pulling  a  train  com- 
posed of  four  sleeping  cars  weighing 
90,000  pounds  each  and  having  brake 
shoes  on  but  four  of  the  six  pairs  of 
wheels  per  car,  the  effect  on  his  brak- 
ing would  be  just  the  same  as  if,  with 
a  six  car  train  of  four-wheel  truck 
cars,  each  of  which  weighed  60,000 
pounds,  the  brakes  on  two  were  cut 
out. 

Wh99l  Sliding. 

A  not  unusual  question  is,  "Can 
wheels  be  slid  where  the  leverage  is 
right,  the  air-brakes  are  in  good  shape 
and  not  over  70  pounds  of  air  is  car- 
ried?" Or,  put  in  a  different  form, 
"Can  I  be  blamed  for  flat  wheels  so 


long  as  I  carry  no  more  than  70 
pounds  of  air?*'  Let  us  first  get  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  locomotive  is  designed  to  pull 
cars  and  the  air  brakes  to  stop  them, 
and  it  is  important  that  each  be  made 
as  efficient  as  possible.  In  designing 
the  locomotive  they  figure  on  apply- 
ing all  the  power  that  the  drivers  will 
stand  without  slipping  on  a  good  rail, 
assuming  that  when  the  rail  is  poor 
the  engineer  will,  by  use  of  sand  or 
less  than  full  steam  pressure,  guard 
against  slipping.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
air  brakes.  Whenever  the  drivers  in- 
dicate a  poor  rail,  the  air  brakes  de- 
mand sand  and  light  pressure  to 
avoid  wheel  sliding.  When  the  en- 
gineer knows  these  facts,  acts  upon 
this  knowledge  intelligently,  keeps  the 
driver  and  tender  brakes  in  order, 
carries  no  more  than  standard  pres- 
sure and  releases  all  brakes  promptly, 
he  has  done  his- share  toward  prevent- 
ing wheel  sliding.  However,  there 
should  be  included  in  the  foregoing 
lequisites  the  two-application  method 
for  passenger  service,  as  later  men- 
tioned. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  can  be  done. 
If  trainmen  do  not  couple  up  and  cut 
in  all  good  brakes,  the  ones  operating 
will  be  made  to  do  more  work  and 
thus  increase  the  danger  of  flat 
wheels. 

If  car  men  do  not  keep  the  brakes 
clean  and  lubricated,  free  from  ex- 
cessive leakage  and  the  piston  travel 
fairly  equal,  they  have  not  done  their 
share. 

If  the  railway  company  does  not 
fit  sufficient  cars  with  air  brakes,  fails 
to  have  done  the  switching  necessary 
to  get  all  available  ones  where  they 
can  be  used,  does  not  provide  the 
men  and  material  necessary  to 
maintain  the  equipment  had,  runs 
six-wheel  truck  cars  braked  on 
four  wheels  only,  or  has  leverage  in- 
correctly proportioned,  it  is,  to  such 
an  extent,  failing  to  do  its  share  to- 
ward preventing  flat  wheels. 
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It  is  a  case  of  divided  responsibility 
where  each  man  should  do  his  share 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  irrespective 
of  virhat  others  may  or  may  not  do. 

Use  of  Sand. 

Sand  used  properly  will  aid  both  in 
preventing  wheel  sliding  and  in  in- 
creasing the  holding  power  of  the 
brakes.  To  prevent  sliding  it  is  nec- 
essary that  all  wheels  be  on  sand  be- 
fore the  brakes  are  heavily  applied  or 
the  speed  is  low,  and  that  the  rails  be 
kept  sanded  to  the  stop.  The  speed 
is  the  most  important  item  as  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  wheels 
to  be  slid  while  a  train  is  running 
fast,  but  quite  easy  at  a  low  speed 
when  the  rail  is  bad.  Some  object  to 
the  use  of  sand  and  such  an  ob- 
jection is  well  founded  where  by  rea- 
son of  an  unreliable  device,  a  good 
one  poorly  maintained,  curves  or  a 
strong  side  wind,  the  rails  can  not  be 
kept  sanded;  also  if  the  engineer  de- 
lays using  the  sand  until  the  speed  is 
low,  as  in  all  such  instances  the  dan- 
ger of  sliding  is  increased.  After 
wheels  once  lock,  no  amount  of  sand 
will  start  them  turning  again,  but  will, 
instead,  act  like  a  grind-stone  and 
rapidly  make  big  flat  spots. 

An  experiment  once  made  with  a 
loaded  freight  car  demonstrated  this. 
The  car  weighed  69,000  pounds.  By 
a  high  air  pressure  and  the  brake  ap- 
plied while  standing,  a  pair  of  wheels 
were  slid  one  hundred  feet  on  an  or- 
dinary rail  without  making  more  than 
a  bright  spot,  but  when  slid  the 
same  distance  on  sand  a  flat  spot  one 
inch  long  resulted. 

In  the  same  tests  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  sliding  of  one  pair  of 
wheels  only  does  not  prove  that  the 
leverage  is  incorrect.  After  applying 
the  brake  as  before  described,  the  car 
was  pulled  for  one-half  mile.  One 
pair  of  wheels  did  not  slide,  two  pair 
slid  intermittently,  making  a  succes- 
sion of  small  flat  spots,  and  the  other 
pair  slid  the  entire  distance,  causing  a 
flat  .npot  2%  inches  long.    There  are 


conditions  beyond  control  which  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  make  the  holding 
power  on  each  pair  of  wheels  exactly 
the  same  or  proportionate  to  the  ad- 
hesion or  resistance  to  sliding. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the 
recommendation  to  use  sand  to  pre- 
vent wheel  sliding  is  conditional  on 
assurance  that  it  will  be  commenced 
in  season,  and  that  both  rails  can  and 
will  be  kept  sanded  to  the  stop. 
Otherwise  it  is  better  in  passenger 
service,  where  alone  it  is  practicable, 
to  use  the  two-application  method. 
In  fact,  for  such  service  this  plan  now 
meets  with  quite  universal  favor 
among  air  brake  men  and  traveling 
engineers,  having  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  majority  of  members  in 
convention  of  both  of  the  associa- 
tions. 

BWO'.^ppUcation  Method. 

The  ideal  method  of  making  a  quick 
passenger  stop  would  be  to,  when  the 
speed  was  high,  apply  the  full  brak- 
ing power  and  then  reduce  this  with 
the  speed  so  as  to  have  but  a  moderate 
amount  on  at  the  stop.  This  would 
result  in  the  quickest  stop  with  the 
least  wheel  sliding  and  shock,  but  is 
plainly  impracticable.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  ideal  is  the  emer- 
gency application  with  the  high  speed 
brake.  The  closest  we  can  come  to  it 
in  service  applications  is  by  the 
method  being  considered.  It  requires 
a  heavy  service  application  at  the  be- 
ginning, this  being  when  the  speed  is 
high  and  the  shoe  friction  conse- 
quently low,  a  full  release  when  the 
speed  has  reduced  to  about  fifteen  or 
eighteen  miles  per  hour,  at  which 
time  the  liability  of  wheel  sliding 
commences,  and  the  use  of  a  light  ap- 
plication to  complete  the  stop. 

It  may  be  well  to  here  call  attention 
to  the  difference  between  the  terms, 
application  and  reduction.  The  first 
covers  the  period  from  when  the 
brakes  are  applied  to  the  following  re- 
lease; or,  to  be  more  exact,  from  the 
time  the  triples  are  brought  to  appli- 
cation position  until  they  are  returned 
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to  release.    It  may  consist  of  one, 
two,  three  or  more  reductions. 

Just  how  heavy  the  first  application 
should  be,  for  it  generally  consists  of 
but  one  reduction,  depends  mainly  on 
the  speed  and  how  well  the  piston 
travel  is  maintained,  the  first  being 
most  important  Where  this  is  high, 
there  would  be  no  shock  with  a  full 
service  application  made  at  once. 
With  good  equipment  there  would  be 
apparent  to  experienced  persons,  the 
feeling  that  the  brakes  were  holding 
well,  but  there  would  be  no  resultant 
discomfort 


Following  an  adjustment  of  piston 
travel,  or  where  a  train  is  fitted  with 
automatic  slack  adjusters,  a  given  re- 
duction will  be  most  effective.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  just  such  a  condi- 
tion which  is,  so  far  as  piston  travel 
is  concerned,  most  favorable  for  a 
heavy  initial  reduction.  However, 
there  is  no  serious  loss  by  making  this 
first  application  with  two  reductions 
so  long  as  they  are  close  together. 
Otherwise,  more  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  stop,  or  the  second  ap- 
plication will  be  heavier  than  it 
should  be. 


About  Westinghouse  Brakes 


About  Pump  Speed. 

6 — ^"I  hare  heard  it  claimed  that  when 
the  governor  is  all  right  Uie  pump  throtUe 
bhonld  be  opened  wide.  Now,  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  this  plan  and  don't  follow  it,  but 
would  like  to  know  what  you  recommend." 
— /.  /.  M. 

Answer — ^The  "wide  open  pump 
throttle"  was  an  idea  that  at  one  time 
existed  to  a  considerable  extent 
Manifestly,  it  is  not  reasonable  as  a 
principle  and  should  not  be  followed 
Rim  the  pump  just  as  good  judgment 
will  indicate  the  engine  should  be; 
fast  enough  to  meet  all  requirements, 
if  it  will  stand  it,  but  no  faster. 

While  tmder  some  few  most  favored 
conditions  of  short  and  light  trains  it 
is  possible  to  run  a  pump  at  an  un- 
economically  slow  speed,  there  is  little 
of  this  to  complain  of. 

Pomp  Speed. 

7 — ^"Do  you  favor  opening  the  pump 
throttle  just  wide  enough  for  a  fair  speed, 
and  no  wider  under  any  circumstances  ?" — 
/.  /.  Mi. 

Answer — ^No,  and  for  the  reason 
that,  though  the  pump  gets  hotter  the 
faster  it  is  run,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  air  pressure  to  assure  safety  and 
good  brake  operation.  It  is  not  meant 
that  where  bad  leakage  is  carelessly 
allowed  to  exist,  the  pump  should 
make  tip  for  it,  but  even  with  reasona- 


ble care  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
there  must  be  more  leakage  the  longer 
the  train.  So,  it  follows  that  with  the 
common  variation  in  the  number  of 
cars  to  be  supplied,  the  fixed  throttle 
opening  can  not  be  right  for  all. 

Leats  Kjotarp. 

ft — **1%  there  any  way  that  good  braking 
can  be  done  with  a  leaky  rotary  valve?" — 
J.  B.  W. 

Answer — Practically,  no,  so  far  as 
the  engineer  is  concerned.  The  leaky 
rotary  is  one  that  feeds  air  into  the 
train  pipe  when  it  should  not;  at  least, 
it  is  this  leakage  which  is  liable  to  be 
serious,  as  any  leak  to  the  atmosphere 
merely  wastes  so  much  air.  The  leak 
into  the  train  pipe  interferes  with  run- 
ning, service  and  lap  positions  giving 
their  proper  results,  but  is  most  seri- 
ous with  the  latter  as  it  tends  to  cause 
the  release  of  some  brakes  just  when 
they  should  be  held  on,  yet  without 
properly  recharging  their  auxiliary 
reservoirs. 

If  the  leakage  from  the  train  pipe 
equals  or  exceeds  that  past  the  rotary, 
the  latter  will  have  no  very  bad  effect 
But,  where  the  leaky  rotary  valve 
when  on  lap  will  raise  the  train-pipe 
pressure,  the  only  practical  way  to 
guard  against  brakes  releasing  is  to 
merely  choke,  but  not  stop,  the  service 
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discharge  until  it  will  a  little  more 
than  offset  the  leakage  into  the  train 
pipe.  That  is,  keep  the  train-pipe 
pressure  either  stationary  or  falling  a 
little.  Owing  to  the  many  details  de- 
manding attention  from  the  engineer, 
he  can  not  invariably  gauge  the  dis- 
charge exactly  right;  hence,  good 
braking  can  not  be  done. 

A  leaky  rotary  is  liable  to  cause 
quite  serious  trouble  and  should  be 
promptly  repaired. 

Leats  Kotorir. 

9 — ^"Can  not  the  cut-out  cock  under  the 
brake  valve  be  used  with  a  leaky  rotary 
when  the  valve  is  on  lap,  and  in  this  way 
prevent  trouble?"—/.  B,  W, 

Answer — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
.is  possible,  but  not  practicable.  It  is 
ordinarily  difficult  enough  to  do  even 
a  fair  job  of  braking  in  the  way  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  answer.  The 
use  of  the  cut-out  cock  would  result 
in  additional  complications  and  dan- 
ger. 

Where  2M  ValVe  is  not  Safe. 

jQ — "Tii^  rjjad  I  am  working  for  rebuilt 
some  old  engines  and  gave  them  new 
boilers  carrying  185  pounds  of  steam. 
When  the  first  one  came  out  of  the  shop, 
she  still  had  the  old  brake  valve,  but  I 
understand  our  air-brake  man  said  it  was 
not  safe  with  the  high  steam  pressure. 
Anyhow,  it  was  taken  off  and  one  of  the 
latest  put  on.  Will  you  please  explain 
what  was  not  safe  and  why?" — H,  S,  L, 

Answer — It  is  presumed  that  the 
old  valve  referred  to  was  the  one 
known  as  the  D-8,  though  it  would  be 
the  same  with  any  of  those  that  came 
before  it  With  this  valve  the  air 
connection  of  the  pump  governor  is 
made  with  the  train  pipe,  and  the  gov- 
ernor can  control  the  pump  only  when 
the  valve  is  in  release  or  running  po- 
sitions. Therefore,  as  it  is  often  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  valve  on  lap  for 
some  time  and  as  it  might  be  left  there 
much  longer  when  not  necessary,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  185  pounds 


of  steam  to  pump  up  more  air  pres- 
sure than  the  main  reservoir  was  in- 
tended to  stand.  Even  if  the  reser- 
voir was  not  damaged,  the  excessive 
pump  heating  and  wear  that  would  re- 
sult, coupled  with  the  liability  at  re- 
lease of  burst  hose,  an  injured  pump 
governor  if  not  of  the  latest  type  and, 
with  a  few  cars,  overcharged  brakes 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  change  to 
the  modem  valve.  With  it  the  pump 
governor  is  connected  direct  to  the 
main  reservoir  pressure.  Therefore, 
so  long  as  the  governor  is  in  order  the 
latter  pressure  can  never  exceed  that 
at  which  the  governor  is  set. 

Double  Heading. 

n — "Where  I  work,  we  do  considerable 
double-heading  and  the  front  man  always 
handles  the  air,  but  while  on  a  little  trip 
last  summer,  I  rode  on  a  double-header 
train  where  they  coupled  the  air  into  the 
head  engine,  but  the  engineer  cut  out  his 
valve  and  the  second  man  did  all  the  brak- 
ing. Now,  it  strikes  me  that  the  man  up 
in  front  ought  to  do  the  braking,  but  I 
would  like  your  idea  on  the  subject" — 
A.  B.  R. 

Answer — As  you  say,  the  man  in 
front  ought  to  do  the  braking.  Where 
it  is  a  helper  taken  on  for  some  hill  it 
isn't  so  important  for  the  service 
stops,  but  when  an  emergency  arises, 
it  is  almost  invariably  the  head  man 
that  learns  of  it  first  The  value  of 
time  must  then  be  counted  in  seconds. 
It  is  not  a  good  argument  to  say  that 
as  the  air  is  cut  into  the  head  engine, 
its  engineer  has  only  to  cut  in  his 
valve  and  use  the  emergency.  It  is 
not  only  the  time  required  to  do  this 
that  is  serious.  Unless  he  depends  on 
the  whistle  to  signal  the  second  man, 
he  is  liable  to  simply  use  the  emer- 
gency, forgetting  to  cut  in  until  the 
first  few  precious  seconds  are  lost. 
We  are  said  to  be  creatures  of  habit, 
and  it  is  this  fact  which  causes  the 
engineer  to  involuntarily  use  the 
emergency  position  the  first  thing. 
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TY7HEN  the  automatic  air  brake 
^^  first  came  into  use,  a  three-way 
cock  was  used  by  the  engineer  in  ap- 
plying and  releasing  the  brakes ;  there 
was  but  one  position  for  "running" 
and  "release ;"  the  connection  between 
main  reservoir  and  train  line  was  di- 
rect, and  their  pressures  equal.  In 
those  days,  excess  pressure  was  un- 
necessary, and  would  be  now  if  we 
had  the  short  length  of  train  line  and 
ihe  small  size  of  piping  then  in  use — 
passenger  equipment  mainly,  and  ^- 
inch  train  pipe,  and  }4-inch  cross-over 
pipe — and  if  we  didn't  have  quick- 
action  triple  valves. 

The  plain  triple  valves  equalized 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  and  brake  cyl- 
inder pressures  at  50  pounds  at  full 
application,  which  the  70  pounds  from 
the  main  reservoir  would  easily  over- 
come, by  raising  the  pressure  in  the 
small  train  pipe  to  greater  than  50 
potmds,  thus  insuring  prompt  release. 

It  is  easy  to  reduce  the  speed  or 
stop  a  long  freight  train  now,  with  all 
of  the  cars  equipped  with  quick- 
r.ction  triples,  and  if  the  triples  were 
quick-acting  at  release  as  well  as  at 
an  emergency  application,  the  air 
brake  would  be  perfect,  but  it  takes  a 
large  volume  of  air  to  refill  the 
lengthy  train  pipe  at  the  required 
pressure,  so  the  air  pump  and  main 
reservoir  have  been  enlarged  about 
to  the  limit — one  writer  suggests 
converting  the  pilot  into  an  air 
drum. 

Therefore,  we  must  squeeze  more' 
air  into  the  main  drum,  which  means 
a  higher  pressure  that  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  greater  volume,  upon 
expansion  into  the  train  pipe  at  re- 
lease ;  the  necessity  for  this  was  real- 
ized when  the  first  "engineers  brake 
valve"  was  introduced,  and  an  attach- 
ment provided  means  for  pumping  up 
about  20  pounds  greater  pressure  in 
the  main  reservoir  than  that  in  the 
train  line. 


This  "excess-pressure-valve"  was 
a  feature  of  every  brake  valve  sent 
out  by  Westinghouse  until  1892,  and 
is  still  used  by  other  brake  companies. 
With  the  engineers'  valve  in  full  re- 
lease position,  the  main  reservoir  air 
passed  directly  to  the  train  pipe, 
while  in  running  position  the  re- 
lease port  is  closed,  and  the  feed  to 
train  line  diverted  to  the  excess-pres- 
sure-valve, which  is  a  common  check 
valve  held  closed  by  a  20-pound 
spring;  the  main  reservoir  air  must 
lift  this  check  valve  to  pass  it,  which 
it  can  not  do,  until  its  pressure  is 
greater  by  20  pounds  than  that  in  the 
train  line  beyond  it  Start  the  pump 
with  engineers'  valve  in  running  po- 
sition, the  red  (main  reservoir) 
pointer  of  the  duplex  gauge  begins  to 
rise  at  once,  but  the  black  hand 
(train  line)    remains  at  zero. 

When  the  red  hand  shows  20 
pounds,  the  forces  against  the  two 
udes  of  the  excess  valve  become 
equal — ^20  pounds  of  air  pressure  be- 
neath, and  20  pounds  of  spring  pres- 
sure above.  Vt^hen  we  get  21  pounds 
in  the  main  reservoir,  the  valve  rises 
long  enough  to  admit  one  pound  of  air 
to  the  train  line.  The  equilibrium  is 
still  maintained — ^21  potods  of  air  be- 
neath the  valve,  and  20  pounds  of 
spring  and  one  pound  of  air  above  it. 
When  train-line  pressure  is  at  70 
pounds,  the  20  pounds  of  spring  on  its 
side  of  the  excess  valve  balances  th'^ 
90  pounds  on  the  reservoir  side. 

When  the  pressures  of  70  and  90 
are  attained,  the  pump  slows  down  or 
stops,  because  its  governor  is  set  to 
shut  off  steam  by  the  train  line  pres- 
sure at  70  pounds,  but  when  the  brake 
is  applied,  the  train  line  pressure  is 
reduced,  the  gfovemor  relieved  and 
the  pump  starts  up  again,  increasing^ 
main-reservoir  pressure  above  the 
normal  90  pounds — ^possibly  as  high 
as  the  boiler  pressure,  if  the  brake  is 
left  applied,  or  the  engineer's  valve  on 
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lap  long  enough.  Then  at  release, 
the  high  pressure  may  ruin  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  pump  governor ;  at  any 
rate,  overcharging  the  train  line,  and 
stopping  the  pump  until  the  over- 
pressure has  leaked  away,  which  will 
cause  the  brakes  to  go  on. 

With  a  leaky  line  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  carry  the  engineers  valve  in  the 
tunning  position.  Trouble  will  be- 
gin with  the  first  release  after  draw- 
ing the  handle  back  to  that  position. 
Until  the  20  pounds  of  excess  is 
pumped  up,  the  valve  is  practically 
lapped;  there  is  no  flow  to  train  line, 
and  through  leakage  the  brakes  begin 
to  creep  on.  There  will  be  a  few 
pounds  of  excess,  however,  and  by 
pushing  the  handle  to  full  release,  it 
is  thrown  into  the  train  pipe  and 
knocks  off  the  stuck  brakes,  but  in  so 
doing  you  destroy  what  little  excess 
there  was,  and  pulling  the  valve  back 
to  running  position  again  falsely  laps 
it,  and  the  trouble  is  repeated. 

Fig.  I  is  a  section  of  the  DS  brake 
valve  containing  the  cxcess-pressure- 
valve,  and  practically  the  same  as 
used  in  the  B-ii.  As  many  of  them 
are  still  in  service,  and  as  the  New 
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York  Air  Brake  Co.  has  supplied  a 
large  number  of  their  old  standard, 
and  the  "Vaughan-McKee"  brake 
valves,  all  getting  their  excess  pres- 
sure in  this  way,  instructions  may  be 
of  interest. 

Don't  leave  the  engine  with  brake 
applied  or  valve  on  lap,  without  clos- 
ing, or  nearly  so,  the  pump  throttle. 
If  you  have  trouble  with  brakes  stick- 
ing, in  running  position,  keep  it  in  full 
release.  The  only  difference  is  that 
you  can't  carry  excess.  Pressures  in 
main  drum  and  train  line  will  equal- 
ize at  70  potuids;  governor  will  not 


permit  the  pump  to  increase  it  until 
the  brake  is  applied.  This  relieves 
it,  and  if  the  throttle  is  well  open,  the 
main  reservoir  pressure  rims  up  and 
gives  you  excess  anyhow;  the  amount 
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depending  upon  how  long  you  leave 
the  brake  applied,  and  the  steam  pres- 
sure carried. 

In  Fig.  I  port  r  is  in  register  with 
main  reservoir  air  when  the  engineer's 
valve  is  in  running  position,  and  port 
X  is  always  in  connection  with  the 
train  line.  Valve  21  is  a  neat  fit  in 
the  chamber  of  cap  nut  19,  but  loose 
enough  that  the  chamber  contains 
train  line  air  from  port  x.  The  valve 
is  held  to  its  seat  by  spring  20,  separ- 
ating ports  r  and  x  until  the  pressure 
in  port  r  is  as  much  greater  than  that 
in  port  X  as  the  power  of  the  spring, 
which  is  20  pounds. 

In  running  position  there  should  al- 
ways be  a  direct  feed  to  the  train  line 
when  it  is  below  70  pounds,  and  to 
avoid  the  false  lap  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  excess  valve,  the  "feed-valve  at- 
tachment" was  brought  out  in  1892, 
in  connection  w4th  the  D-J  brake 
valve;  it  allows  open  commtmication 
between  the  main  reservoir  and  train 
line  until  Ix'tth  pressures  are  at  70 
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pounds;  then  the  feed- valve  closes, 
or  its  opening  is  restricted,  so  that 
not  more  than  that  amount  will  enter 
the  train  pipe.  Then,  if  the  pump 
has  the  power  to  compress  the  air  any 
higher,  it  will  accumulate  in  the  main 
reservoir,  and  we  begin  to  get  our  ex- 
cess, which  rises  to  the  figure  at 
which  the  pump  governor  is  set — say 
90  pounds.  The  air  chamber  of  the 
governor  is  in  connection  with  the 
main  reservoir,  so  of  course,  when  the 


it  to  the  train  line.  The  "supply 
valve"  34,  is  the  "shutter"  between 
main  reservoir  and  train  line,  as 
chamber  B  beneath  its  seat  is  always 
in  direct  connection  with  train  line 
through  port  i,  and  chamber  u  above 
it  connects  with  the  main  reservoir 
through  port  f,  when  the  brake  valve 
is  in  running  position.  Train  line 
pressure  in  chamber  B  is  exerted 
against  piston  45,  and  when  greater 
than  the  resistance  of  the  governing 


reservoir  pressure  is  90  pounds,  the 
pump  stops  or  slows  down.  Apply- 
ing the  brake,  or  lapping  the  valve 
does  not  affect  the  main  reservoir 
pressure  nor  the  action  of  the  pump. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  feed-valve  used  in 
connection  with  the  D-S,  E-6  and  F-6 
brake  valves.  It  is  attached  to  that 
part  of  the  brake-valve  body,  called 
the  rotary  valve  seat,  at  A,  where  the 
two  ports  f  and  i  enter  the  seat  side 
by  side.  Port  f  receives  the  air  from 
the  main  reservoir,  and  port  i  delivers 


spring  39,  will  push  it  downward. 
The  lower  stem  of  valve  34  rests  upon 
the  piston,  and  goes  down  with  it, 
closing  off  the  supply  to  the  train 
line.  The  power  of  spring  39  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  nut  41  at  70  pounds,  and 
when  train-line  pressure  wastes  away 
to  less  than  that  amount,  the  spring 
torces  the  piston  up  again,  lifting  the 
supply  valve  from  its  seat  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  and  the  train-line  pressure 
is  restored.  This  only  in  the  running 
position ;  at  any  other  position,  port  / 
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is  separated  from  main  reservoir  by 
the  rotary.  The  rotary  and  "equal- 
izing-discharge" valves  will  be  con- 
sidered in  another  paper. 

The  feed-valve  attachment  works 
perfectly  with  a  rather  short  train  line 
and  freedom  from  leakage.  In  pas- 
senger service  it  does  very  well,  but 
the  long  freight  trains  of  today  ex- 
pose a  weakness. 

"The  air  equipment  of  my  engine  is 
inspected  at  the  roundhouse  and 
everything  is  all  right;  feed- valve 
holds  the  train-line  pressure  at  70 
potmds;  governor  stops  the  pump  at 
90  pounds  main  reservoir  pressure. 
When  I  couple  to  35  or  40  air  cars, 
the  red  hand  will  go  up  to  90  pounds 
all  right,  but  the  black  hand  will  not 
get  above  about  65  pounds  unless  I 
tighten  the  regulating  nut.    If  I  do 
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that,  then,  after  cutting  off  from  the 
train,  my  gauge  shows  too  much 
train-line  pressure  Where  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble?" 

This  question  is  often  asked,  and  il- 
lustrates the  weakness  of  the  plain 
feed-valve,  that  is  overcome  by  the 
new  "slide-valve  feed-valve." 

The  feed-valve  attachment  will 
completely  stop  the  flow  of  air  from 
the  main  reservoir  to  train  line  when 
the  latter  pressure  is  70  pounds,  full, 
but  the  diaphragm  and  spring  begin 
to  push  down  when  the  train  line  pres- 
sure is  up  to  about  45  pounds.  The 
supply  valve  follows  it  down,  and  re- 
stricts the  passage  of  air  past  it. 
There  is  usually  a  considerable  loss  of 


air  from  leakage  in  a  long  train  line, 
and  when  its  pressure  is  up  to,  say  65 
pounds,  piston  45  has  compressed  the 
spring  39  enough  that  the  supply 
valve  has  dropped  so  near  its  seat, 
that  the  opening  is  just  enough  to 
supply  leakage  from  train  line,  but 
not  great  enough  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure to  the  normal  70  pounds.  With 
a  short  train  line,  free  from  leakage, 
the  action  of  the  feed- valve  is  more 
sensitive,  and  the  trouble  doesn't 
occur. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  G-6  brake  valve 
with  a  portion  of  the  slide-valve 
feed-valve  opened  up.  The  lower 
part  of  the  valve  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  at 
right  angles  with  the  upper  portion, 
making  it  a  hard  matter  to  clearly 
illustrate  the  ports  and  air  passages, 
so,  I  have  made  an  "ideal  sketch"  Fig 
5  which  represents  both  sections  and 
all  parts  exposed. 

Port  /  is  the  inlet  from  the  main 
reservoir  in  running  position,  and 
port  i  is  direct  to  the  train  line,  same 
as  with  the  plain  feed- valve.  (The 
two  feed-valves  are  interchangeable 
— may  replace  each  other.)  The 
plates  3,  4  and  5  show  the  valve 
"dead."  When  the  pump  is  started, 
brake  valve  in  running  position, 
main-reservoir  air  through  port  f 
fills  chamber  /,  and  pushes  piston  54 
ngainst,  and  compressing  spring  58. 
The  piston  draws  with  it  the  small 
slide-valve  55,  which  uncovers  a  port 
in  the  seat,  permitting  the  pressure 
to  pass  down  into  chamber  B,  thence 
through  ports  i,  i  to  train  line. 
Piston  54,  although  a  neat  fit  in  its 
cylinder,  is  not  packed,  and  there  is 
a  slight  leakage  around,  and  past  it, 
into  chamber  E. 

Now,  the  lower  part — ^the  sectional 
of  Fig.  4 — ^is  like  the  old  feed-valve 
complete,  in  construction;  its  valve 
59  is  held  from  its  seat  as  shown,  un- 
til pressure  in  chamber  G  against  the 
diaphragm  57  compresses  the  70- 
pound  spring  67.  The  leakage  from 
main  reservoir  past  piston  54  passes 
from  chamber  E  through  port  C, 
down  past  valve  59  into  chamber  G; 
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then  into  port  i,  assisting  to  charge 
the  train  line.  Notice  that  chamber 
G  is  always  in  connection  with  the 
train  line.  The  opposite  side  of  dia- 
phragm 57  is  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere (chamber  P).  When  train- 
line  pressure  is  70  pounds,  and  the 


compression  of  spring  and  diaphragm 
allows  valve  59  to  close,  the  leakage 
into  chamber  E  is  no  longer  dis- 
charged through  it  into  the  train  line, 
but  equalizes  with  the  pressure  in 
main-reservoir  chamber  /.  The  air 
pressure  against  the  two  sides  of 
piston  54  now  being  equal,  spring  58 


is  the  balance  of  power,  and  pushes 
the  piston  back  to  its  normal  position, 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  carrying 
slide-valve  55  with  it,  covers  the  port 
to  chamber  B,  stopping  further  feed 
of  pressure  to  the  train  line.  When 
train  line  leakage  finally  gives  the 
regulating  spring  67  a  chance  to  un- 
seat its  valve  59,  the  pressure  in 
chamber  £  is  again  relieved,  the  light 
spring  58  can  not  hold  against  main- 
reservoir  pressure,  and  piston  54 
again  pulls  the  slide-valve  from  off 
the  port  beneath  it,  and  feed  to  the 
train  line  is  again  established. 

The  slide-valve  will  not  need 
much  attention;  clean  and  oil  it  oc- 
casionally. Valve  59  must  be  kept 
absolutely  clean,  but  its  location  is 
such  that  it  is  not  liable  to  catch 
dirt  or  get  gummed.  To  clean  it 
when  pressure  is  on,  close  cut-out 
cock  under  the  brake  valve,  make  a 
complete  service  reduction — drawing 
the  black  hand  to  zero— leave  brake 
valve  on  lap,  take  off  cap  nut  61  and 
remove  the  little  valve  and  spring. 
After  cleaning  and  replacing,  be 
careful  to  not  overtighten  the  cap 
nut.  Don't  heave  on  it  with  a  big 
wrench,  which  distorts  it  and  pre- 
vents the  valve  from  seating  squarely. 
This  also  applies  to  cleaning  the  sup- 
ply valve  of  the  plain  feed-valve. 


Uhe   Graduating    ValVe 
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YtJ^  FIND  a  small  valve,  about 
^'^  one  inch  long  and  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil,  inserted  in  the  end  of  the 
slide-valve  of  the  triple.  One  end  of 
this  valve  is  ground  and  forms  a 
seat  on  the  slide  valve.  The  purpose 
of  this  little  valve  is  to  open  and 
close  communication  from  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir  to  the  brake  cylinder. 
All  the  pressure  which  passes  from 
the  auxiliary  to  brake  cylinder  in  the 
service  stop  position  has  to  pass  by 
way  of  the  graduating  valve,  so  we 
find  that  it  serves  to  measure  all  the 


pressure    that    we    use    for    braking 
power. 

This  valve  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  air  brake  system,  but  it  will  be 
noticed  that  it  performs  a  great  deal 
of  work.  It  is  as  accurate  as  a  clock 
and  moves  and  responds  in  obedience 
to  the  engineer  at  all  times.  If  we 
desire  a  5  or  7-pound  reduction 
in  order  to  stop  at  some  desired 
point,  we  simply  draw  the  amotmt 
from  the  small  drum  which  is  located 
under  the  cab,  and  in  so  doing  we 
cause  the  little  graduating  valve  to 
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do  the  rest,  and  we  are  assured  that 
the  air  pressure  passing  into  brake 
cylinder  will  be  measured  to  the  dot 
The  little  valve  is  hung  on  a  small 
pin  which  is  soldered  into  the  stem  of 
the  piston,  and  whenever  the  piston 
moves  back  toward  an  application 
position,  the  little  valve  is  unseated 
2nd  carried  along,  making  prepara- 
tions to  do  business.  After  the  piston 
and  valve  have  moved  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  the  shoulder  of  the 
piston  stem  comes  into  contact  with 
the  slide  valve  and  the  three  valves 
move  toward  the  weaker  pressure  un- 
til they  are  stopped  by  means  of  the 
graduating  spring.  When  in  this  po- 
sition, the  small  hole  which  is  drilled 
through  the  slide  valve  is  directly 
opposite  a  small  hole  in  the  slide 
valve  seat  which  leads  to  the  brake 
cylinder.  The  auxiliary  pressure 
which  is  the  higher  at  this  time, 
passes  down  by  way  of  the  graduat- 
mg  valve  into  the  brake  cylinder  and 
continues  until  such  time  as  the 
auxiliary  pressure  has  been  reduced 
to  the  same  pressure  as  that  which  we 
have  in  train  pipe;  after  which  time, 
the  piston  and  graduating  valve  move 


back  until  the  valve  is  seated^  which 
prevents  any  more  presstu*e  passing 
into  the  brake  cylinder.  The  slide 
valve  remains  in  an  application  po- 
sition until  the  brake  is  released,  but 
the  graduating  valve  responds  to  each 
and  every  reduction  so  long  as  your 
train-line  pressure  Is  as  high  as  the 
auxiliary  pressure. 

Then,  we  will  suppose,  we  have 
made  a  partial  service  application 
and  feel  that  the  train  will  go  by  the 
desired  stopping  point;  we  just 
simply  telephone  back  to  the  triple  by 
touching  the  brake-valve  handle  and 
ask  the  triple  to  allow  3  pounds  addi- 
tional to  pass  into  the  brake  cylindet 
and  the  little  valve  opens  up  the  pas- 
rage  and  gives  us  the  exact  amount 
we  called  for,  either  3  or  70. 

Have  we  ever  taken  time  to  stop 
and  think  how  fine  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism we  operate?  I  fear  not  I  sug- 
gest to  those  of  you  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  see  or  learn  about  the 
graduating  valve,  to  ask  your  air- 
brake instructor  to  allow  you  this 
privilege.  Examine  it  closely,  study 
its  effects,  its  diseases  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed. 


The  ]>op/«x  Pump* 

TN  THE  introductory  to  the  New 
*  York  Air  Brake  Department, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  num- 
ber, the  following  parts  were  consid- 
ered as  essential,  namely:  The  air 
pump  or  compressor,  the  engineer's 
brake  valve,  the  triple  valve,  the  aux- 
iliary reservoir,  the  brake  cylinder 
with  its  piston  and  rod,  and  the  pip- 
ing consisting  of  the  main  train  and 
cross-over  or  branch  pipes. 

It  is  a  good  idea,  I  think,  to  have 
it  well  fixed  in  our  minds  just  what 


parts  of  the  air-brake  system  we  must 
have  in  order  to  operate  the  brakes, 
and  just  what  parts  we  can  dispense 
with  in  case  of  necessity,  and  still  op- 
erate the  brakes;  for  then,  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  any  part  on  the  road,  we 
can  decide  at  once  whether  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  the  brake  altogether,  or, 
whether  by  applying  a  simple  remedy, 
we  may  be  able  to  use  the  brake  to  the 
end  of  the  trip. 

The  air  pump  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  air  brake  apparatus,  and 
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without  it,  the  auxiliary  reservoirs, 
brake  cylinders,  etc.,  could  not  be 
charged  with  compressed  air  to  do  the 
work  of  applying  the  brakes.  It  is 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  give  the 
pump  some  consideration,  and  to 
learn  its  mode  of  operation  and  the 
best  methods  of  caring  for  and  run- 
ning it 

The  air  pimip  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe is  of  the  duplex  pattern ;  it  has 
two  combined  air  cylinders  and  two 
combined  steam  cylinders,  four  in  all, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  cut, 
entitled  the  New  York  Duplex  Pump. 

The  two  lower  cylinders  are  the 
steam  cylinders,  and  they  are  of  equal 
diameter;  the  two  upper  are  the  air 
cylinders,  and  they  are  of  unequal 
diameter,  the  larger  cylinder  of  the 
two  having  double  the  capacity  of  the 
smaller. 

The  reason  for  having  the  larger  air 
cylinder  of  such  capacity  that  it  will 
hold  twice  the  volume  of  air  that  the 
smaller  one  will,  is  to  enable  the 
pump  to  economize  on  the  quantity  of 
steam  used,  and  to  deliver  a  greater 
quantity  of  air  to  the  main  reservoir 
for  any  given  quantity  of  steam  used. 
How  it  does  this  we  will  learn  when 
the  operation  of  the  pump  is  ex- 
plained. 

Construction. 

Referring  to  the  sectional  view  of 
the  duplex  pimip,  i  and  2  are  the  steam 
cylinders,  and  3  and  4  are  the  air 
cylinders.  The  air  cylinders  are 
placed  above  the  steam  cylinders,  3, 
usually  called  the  high  pressure  air 
cylinder,  is  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  steam  cylinders  i  and  2;  and  4, 
called  the  low  pressure  air  cylinder,  is 
of  such  a  diameter  that  its  capacity 
for  holding  air  is  twice  that  of  cylin- 
der 3. 

The  piston  rods  18  each  have  two 
pistons  attached,  an  air  piston  at  one 
end  and  a  steam  piston  at  the  other, 
so  that  as  each  steam  piston  makes 
a  stroke,  the  air  piston  attached  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  rods  will  at  the 


£»ame  time  make  a  stroke.  The  steam 
pistons  are  21  and  22;  the  air  pistons 
are  31  and  32,  and  they  are  supplied 
with  packing  rings  33  and  34  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  steam  and 
air  tight 

The  stuffing  boxes  36  and  37  hold 
the  rod  packing,  either  fibrous  or  me- 
tallic, for  preventing  leakage  of  air 
and  steam.  The  rod  packing  is  held 
in  place  by  the  glands  38,  and  gland 
nuts  37. 

The  reversing  valve-gear,  or  ap- 
paratus for  reversing  the  motion  of 
the  pistons,  consists  of  the  plain  D- 
slide  valves  5  and  6,  the  tappett  rods  7 
and  8,  and  the  reversing  valve-plates 
20. 

The  slide  valves  5  and  6  are  caught 
between  two  shoulders  formed  on  the 
lower  ends  of  the  tappett  rods  7  and 
8,  and  ride  up  and  down  on  them,  in 
their  bushings  16  and  17.  The  tap- 
pett rods  themselves  extend  into  the 
piston  rods  18,  which  are  made  hol- 
low to  accommodate  them,  and  have 
button  heads  formed  on  their  upper 
extremities. 

The  reversing  valve  plates  20,  are 
bolted  to  the  steam  pistons  21  and  22, 
and  they  engage  the  button  head  on 
the  tappett  rod  to  move  it  upward, 
and  to  move  the  tappett  rod  down- 
ward there  is  a  shoulder  formed  just 
inside  the  lower  steam  head  for  them 
to  strike  against  when  moving  down- 
ward. 

Cap  nuts  15  screw  on  over  the  slide 
valve  bushings  16  and  17;  they  hold 
these  bushings  in  place,  and  also,  on 
account  of  being  bored  hollow,  they 
act  as  guides  for  the  tappett  rods. 
The  drain  cock  54  carries  away  the 
condensation  that  accumulates  while 
the  pump  is  at  rest. 

The  steam  connection  from  the 
boiler  is  made  at  the  union  57,  and  the 
exhaust  pipe  is  connected  at  the  union 

59. 

The  steam  passage  23-24,  leads 
from  the  chamber  of  slide  valve  6  to 
upper  end,  and  steam  passage  27  leads 
to  the  lower  end  of  cylinder  i ;  sim- 
ilarly, steam  passage  28-29,  leads  from 
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the  chamber  of  slide  valve  5  to  the 
upper  end,  and  steam  passage  26  leads 
to  the  lower  end  of  cylinder  2. 

There  are  six  valves  located  in  the 
air  end  of  the  pump.  The  suction, 
or  air  inlet  valves  9  and  10,  have  their 
seats  formed  respectively  in  the  bush- 
ing 41  and  the  cap  nut  39 ;  the  valves 
II  and  12  are  intermediate  and  alter- 
nately suction  and  discharge  valves, 
while  the  final  discharge  valves  are 
13  and  14. 

The  seat  for  valve  li  is  formed  on 
the  bushing  42,  and  that  for  valve  12 
on  bushing  40;  the  scat  for  final  dis- 
charge valve  13  is  formed  on  the 
bushing  45,  and  that  for  valve  14  is 
formed  in  the  cap  nut  46. 

The  pipe  which  conducts  the  air 
from  the  pump  to  the  main  reservoir, 
known  as  the  discharge  pipe,  is  con- 
nected to  the  pump  at  the  union  64. 

The  air  cylinders  require  a  little 
lubrication  occasionally,  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  the  oil  cups  53  are  pro- 
vided. 

Operation. 

To  describe  the  operation  of  the 
pump,  I  will  begin  with  the  steam  end 
first,  and  after  that  has  been  gone 
through,  then  the  air  end. 

Steam  enters  the  pump  through  the 
pipe  56,  and  fills  the  slide  valve 
chambers  and  the  steam  passage  26 
leading  to  the  lower  side  of  piston  21, 
and  steam  passage  23-24  leading  to 
the  upper  side  of  piston  22. 

As  the  two  pistons  are  always  at 
the  bottom  of  their  cylinders  after 
a  period  of  rest  with  steam  shut  off 
entirely  from  the  pump,  being  carried 
there  by  gravity,  piston  21  will  start 
first;  piston  22  can  not  move,  for  it 
is  already  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
its  stroke,  and  steam  is  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  upper  side,  pressing  it 
downward.  As  piston  21  approaches 
close  to  the  upper  end  of  its  stroke, 
reversing  valve-plate  20  engages  the 
button  head  on  the  upper  end  of  tap- 
pett  rod  8  and  carries  it  up  with  it, 
and  also  the  slide  vftlve  6,  a  distance 
•  7- 


sufficient  to  uncover  steam  port  27, 
leading  to  the  lower  side  of  piston  22, 
and  to  bring  steam  port  23  and  the 
exhaust  port  under  the  cavity  of  the 
slide  valve  6  into  communication. 

The  steam  which  previously  filled 
cylinder  i,  above  piston  22,  can  now 
exhaust  to  the  atmosphere  through 
the  pipe  58,  while  live  steam  enters 
cylinder  i  underneath  piston  22  and 
pushes  it  toward  the  upper  end  of  its 
stroke.  As  it  nears  the  upper  end  of 
its  stroke,  the  reversing  valve-plate 
20  engages  the  button  head  on  the 
tappett  rod  7,  as  did  the  reversing 
valve-plate  on  piston  21  in  cylinder  2, 
and  carries  it  and  slide  valve  5,  which 
is  attached  to  it,  upward  the  same  dis- 
tance tappett  rod  8  carried  slide  valve 
6.  The  slide  valve  5,  thus  moved  up- 
ward, uncovers  steam  port  and  pas- 
sage 28-29,  admitting  steam  to  the 
upper  side  of  piston  21,  and  exhaust- 
ing the  steam  from  the  lower  side 
through  the  exhaust  port  and  steam 
port  26,  which  are  now  in  communica- 
tion, and  piston  21  commences  its 
downward  stroke.  As  it  approaches 
close  to  the  lower  end  of  its  stroke, 
reversing  valve-plate  20  strikes 
against  the  shoulder  formed  on  tap- 
pett rod  8,  just  inside  of,  the  steam 
head  of  the  pump,  and  pushes  it  with 
the  slide  valve  6  downward,  until 
steam  port  23  is  uncovered,  and 
steam  port  27  and  the  exhaust  port 
are  brought  into  communication  un- 
derneath the  valve. 

The  confined  steam  in  cylinder  i, 
underneath  piston  22,  can  now  escape 
to  the  atmosphere  through  pipe  58, 
and  live  steam  enter  at  the  upper  end 
and  start  piston  22  on  its  downward 
stroke.  When  piston  22  nearly  com- 
pletes its  downward  stroke,  reversing 
valve-plate  20  strikes  a  shoulder  on 
lappett  rod  7,  formed  similar  to  that 
en  tappett  rod  8,  and  pushes  it  with 
slide  valve  5  downward,  until  the 
valve  uncovers  steam  port  26,  to  ad- 
mit steam  to  the  lower  face  of  piston 
21,  and  brings  steam  port  28  and  the 
exhaust  port  into  communication  to 
exhaust   the   confined   steam   on   the 
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upper  side  of  piston  21,  and  provide 
for  the  upward  stroke  of  piston  21. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
when  each  piston  completes  its  stroke, 
it  waits  for  the  other  piston  to  make 
a  stroke  before  commencing  its  re- 
turn stroke,  and  that  the  reversing 
valve-gear,  operated  by  the  piston  in 
one  cylinder,  provides  for  the  admis- 
sion and  exhaust  of  steam  from  the 
other  cylinder. 

The  Air  End. 

As  already  explained  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  pump,  air  pistons  31 
and  32  are  securely  attached  to  piston 
rods  18,  so  that  whenever  the  steam 
pistons  move,  their  respective  air  pis- 
tons must  move  with  them.  Steam 
piston  21  being  the  one  to  make  the 
first  stroke,  it  follows  that  air  piston 
32,  attached  to  the  same  rod,  will  be 
the  first  air  piston  to  make  a  stroke. 

As  piston  32  moves  upward  in  its 
cylinder,  it  creates  what  is  termed  a 
vacuum  behind  it,  and  the  air  on  the 
outside,  surrounding  the  pump,  by 
leason  of  its  pressure,  raises  suction 
valve  10  and  rushes  into  cylinder  4, 
behind  piston  32,  and  fills  the  vacuum 
thus  formed.  When  air  piston  32  has 
completed  its  upward  stroke,  it  waits, 
and  air  piston  31  commences  its  up- 
ward stroke,  creating  a  vacuum  be- 
hind it  in  cylinder  3,  which  the  out- 
side air  fills  by  raising  suction  valve 
10  and  intermediate  suction  valve  12. 
When  piston  31  has  completed  its  up- 
ward stroke,  we  have  both  air  cylin- 
ders filled  with  free  air  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  air  piston  32 
ready  to  commence  its  downward 
stroke. 

As  piston  32  moves  downward, 
valve  10  remains  on  its  seat,  the  free 
air  taken  into  cylinder  4  on  the  up- 
ward stroke  of  piston  32  is  now  com- 
pressed and  forced  into  cylinder  3 
through  the  intermediate  discharge 
valve  12.  When  piston  32  completes 
its  downward  stroke,  it  has  forced  its 
contents  into  cylinder  3,  underneath 
piston  31,  and  has  also  filled  cylinder 


4  with  free  air  through  suction  valve 
9,  to  be  compressed  on  its  upward 
stroke.  When  piston  31  begins  its 
downward  stroke,  it  has  underneath  it 
the  combined  contents  of  cylinders  3 
and  4,  and  as  it  descends,  it  com- 
presses the  air  beneath  it,  and  forces 
it  through  the  final  discharge  valve  14 
into  the  discharge  pipe  leading  to  the 
main  reservoir. 

While  piston  31  is  moving  down- 
ward compressing  the  air  beneath  it 
and  forcing  it  into  the  main  reservoir, 
it  is  creating  a  vacuum  in  its  cylinder 
above  it,  and  the  surrounding  air  will 
enter  through  suction  valve  9  and  in- 
termediate suction  valve  11  to  fill  it. 
Thus,  when  the  air  pistons  are  ready 
to  reverse  their  movements,  they  find 
both  air  cylinders  filled  with  free  air 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the 
air  in  cylinder  4,  as  piston  32  moves 
upward,  being  compressed  and  driven 
into  air  cylinder  3  through  the  inter- 
mediate discharge  valve,  then  as  pis- 
ton 31  moves  upward,  the  air  above  it 
is  compressed  and  driven  out  into  the 
discharge  pipe  and  main  reservoir 
through  the  final  discharge  valve  13. 

From  the  explanation  which  I  have 
given  of  the  operation  of  the  air  end 
of  the  pump,  it  will  be  seen  that  at 
each  stroke  the  low  pressure  piston  32 
makes,  it  drives  all  the  air  in  its  cylin- 
der before  it  through  the  intermediate 
discharge  valves  into  the  high  pres- 
sure cylinder  31,  and  at  the  same  time 
forms  a  vacuum  behind  it  which  is 
filled  from  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere; that  at  each  stroke  made  by 
ihe  high-pressure  piston  31,  the  con- 
tents of  the  cylinder  arc  driven  out 
through  final  discharge  valve  13  into 
the  discharge  pipe  and  main  reservoir, 
while  a  vacuum  is  formed  behind  the 
piston  which  is  filled  by  the  air  from 
the   surrounding  atmosphere. 

Compressed  Air. 

While  we  are  devoting  a  portion 
of  our  spare  time  to  the  study  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the 
various  parts  that  comprise  the  air 
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brake  system,  such  as  the  air  pump, 
engineer's  brake  valve,  etc.,  we  will 
find  it  of  very  great  assistance  to  us 
in  acquiring  a  better  understanding  of 
the  reasons  for  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  each  valve,  if  we  give  a  little 
thought  to  the  laws  that  govern  the 
volume  and  pressure  of  compressed 
air,  and  give  compressed  air  a  little 
consideration  aside  from  its  use  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of 
brakes. 

The  earth  is  surrounded  by  an  ocean 
of  gaseous  fluid  which  we  call  air,  and 
the  surface  of  this  ocean  is  several 
miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  fact,  it  is  so  high  that  a  column  of 
air  one  square  inch  in  cross-section 
weighs  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  14.7 
(fourteen  and  seven-tenths)  pounds, 
and  this  weight,  14.7  pounds,  is  what 
is  termed  atmospheric  pressure.  Air 
at  atmospheric  pressure  is  usually 
considered  free  air,  and  is  so  spoken 
of  in  all  operations  pertaining  to  the 
compression  of  air,  although  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure  is  truly  as  much 
compressed  air  as  any  at  a  higher 
pressure,  made  so  by  mechanical 
means. 

Just  how  much  the  pressure,  or 
weight,  of  the  air  is  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  was  determined  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  a  scientist  named 
Toricelli,  by  the  following  method : 

Toricelli  procured  a  glass  tube 
about  thirty-six  inches  long,  and 
sealed  one  end  of  it  perfectly  air- 
tight; he  then  filled  the  tube  very 
carefully  with  mercury,  then  holding 
the  tube  in  a  vertical  position  with 
his  finger  over  the  open  end,  he  im- 
mersed this  end  in  a  vessel  filled  with 
mercury. 

With  the  tube  thus  filled  and  the 
open  end  immersed  in  the  mercury 
contained  in  the  vessel,  Toricelli  re- 
moved his  finger  from  the  open  end, 
after  which  it  was  found  that  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  fell  to  a  height 
of  about  thirty  inches  (to  be  exact, 
29.9218  inches).  This  column  of  mer- 
cury, nearly  thirty  inches  in  height, 
was  sustained  by  no  other  pressure 


than  that  of  the  atmosphere;  for  as 
soon  as  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube  was 
opened,  allowing  atmospheric  pressure 
to  enter  on  top  of  the  mercury  and 
thus  balance  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  vessel,  the  mercury  in  the 
tube,  by  reason  of  the  force  of  grav- 
ity, sank  down  into  the  vessel. 

Repeating  the  experiment,  a  glass 
tube  about  thirty-six  inches  in  length, 
and  having  an  inside  area  or  cross- 
section  of  one  square  inch  was  used. 
The  tube  held  thirty-six  cubic  inches 
of  mercury,  but  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  would  sustain  a  column  of 
mercury  only  a  little  over  29.9  inches 
in  height,  or  a  volume  of  mercury 
equal  to  29.9  cubic  inches.  Weighing 
the  mercury  (29.9  cubic  inches)  sus- 
tained in  the  tube,  it  wa&  found  that 
its  weight  equaled  fourteen  and  seven- 
tenths  (14.7)  pounds,  very  nearly,  and 
this  of  course,  equaled  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  sustain  this  weight  of  mercury 
in  the  tube. 

In  all  practical  calculations  in 
which  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  in- 
volved, it  is  usually  taken  as  14.7 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

What  the  pressure  of  the  air  will 
be  if  compressed  by  mechanical 
means,  or  by  a  force  greater  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  into  a  smaller 
volimie  than  it  occupies  as  free  air, 
or,  if  already  compressed  to  a  high 
pressure,  how  much  that  pressure  will 
be  reduced  for  a  given  amount  of  in- 
crease in  its  volume,  is  shown  by  the 
aid  of  the  compressed  air  diagram. 

The  diagram  consists  of  three  cylin- 
ders of  equal  dimensions,  (a),  (b) 
and  (c),  each  fitted  with  an  air-tight 
piston  B. 

In  the  cylinder  (a),  the  piston  B  is 
shown  at  the  extreme  upper  end  of  its 
stroke,  and  the  air  in  the  cylinder 
itnderneath  it  is  free  air  at  a  pressure 
of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.  In 
the  cylinder  (b),  piston  B  has  moved 
down  one-half  the  length  of  its  stroke, 
and  compressed  the  free  air  into  a 
volume  one-half  of  that  occupied  by  it 
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in  cylinder  (a);  and  in  cylinder  (c), 
the  piston  B  has  moved  to  a  position 
three-fourths  of  its  stroke,  and  com- 
pressed the  air  beneath  it  into  a  sp^cc 
one-fourth  of  that  occupied  by  it  in 
cylinder  (a),  and  one-half  of  that 
occupied  by  it  in  cylinder  (b). 

The  pressure  of  the  air  compressed 
by  the  piston  in  cylinder  (b)  to  one- 
half  its  original  volume,  as  shown  in 
cylinder  (a),  is  double  that  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  or  29.4  pounds;  and 
the  pressure  of  the  air  in  cyHnder  (c), 


air  under  compression  is  reduced  one- 
half,  its  pressure  is  doubled. 

Reversing  the  process  of  compres- 
sion and  allowing  the  piston  B  in 
cylinder  (c)  to  move  back  to  the 
position  shown  in  cylinder  (b),  allows 
the  air  underneath  to  expand  to 
double  the  space  it  occupied  in  cylin- 
der (c),  or  to  the  same  volume  it 
occupies  in  cylinder  (b) ;  then  its 
pressure  reduces  one-half,  or  from 
58.8  pounds,  as  in  cylinder  (c),  it 
falls   to  29.4  pounds,   as   in  cylinder 


(a)  Volume  at  atmoepheric 
pressure,  S4.7  pounds  per 
square  inch. 


(b)  Volume  compressed  to 
one-half)  pressure  doubled,  or 
29.4  pounds  per  square  hich. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  DIAGRAM 


(c)  Volume  compressed  to 
one-fourth;  pressure  increased 
four  times,  or  58.8  pounds  per 
square  inch. 


compressed  to  one- fourth  the  volume 
it  had  in  cylinder  (a),  and  to  one- 
half  the  volume  it  had  in  cylinder 
(b),  is  four  times  that  of  the  free 
air  in  cylinder  (a),  and  twice  that  in 
cylinder  (b),  or  58.8  pounds. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  as  the 
volume  of  free  air  is  reduced  its  pres- 
.sure  is  increased,  and  that  the  pres- 
sure increases  directly  as  the  volume 
is  reduced.  Repeated  experiment 
has  proved  that,  when  the  volume  of 


(b)  ;  again  moving  the  piston  B  to 
the  position  shown  in  cylinder  (a), 
or  back  to  its  original  position  allows 
the  air  beneath  it  to  expand  to  its 
original  volume,  or  double  the  volume 
it  had  in  cylinder  (b),  and  its  pres- 
sure again  reduces  one-half,  or  to 
14.7  pounds. 

Repeated  experiment  has  proved 
that  as  the  volume  of  compressed  air 
is  doubled,  its  pressure  is  reduced 
one-half,  hence  the  law; 
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The  pressure  and   volume  of  any  thoroughly      familiarize      themselves 

given  quantity  of  air  (or  any  perfect  with  it. 

gas)   varies  inversely.  In   connection   with   air  brake  in- 

I  believe  the  knowledge  of  this  law  str\iction,   it   is   necessary   sometimes 

makes  it  comparatively  easy  to  under-  to  use  the  word  vacuum.     A  vacuum 

stand  the  reasons  for  all  the  opera-  is  defined  as  a  condition  of  emptiness, 

tions  of  the  valves  in  the  air  brake  but  as  used  in  air  brake  instruction, 

system,   and  will    aid    us  very  ma-  means  that  as  the  air  pistons  move 

terially  when  we  come  to  the  consid-  forward  in  their  re«?pective  cylinders 

eration  of  the  equalization  of  pres-  they  leave  behind  them  a  space  de- 

sures.  void  of  air.     It  is  into  such  a  space 

I  would  earnestly  advise  the  readers  that   the   surrounding   air   is   always 

of  this  department  of  the  Locomotive  seeking  entrance,  and  by  its  pressure 

Firemen's    Magazine,    therefore,  to  is  able  to  raise  the  valves  to  effect  it. 


Ironies 

God  gives  us  light — 
Yet  in  dark  mills  men  toil  for  scanty  bread, 
Or  pale-browed  women  spin  out  life's  thread 

Sunless,  uncheered,  from  dawn  till  weary  night 

God  gives  us  air — 
Yet  foul  dens  reeking  with  disease  and  death, 
Rob  helpless  little  ones  of  struggling  breath, 

While  mothers  kneel   in  stony-eyed  despair. 

God  gives  us  green — 
Yet  on  parched  roads  men  strive  with  eager  haste. 
And  seeking  gold,  make  b'lauteous  earth  a  waste. 

Leaving  its   fairest  flowers  to  spring  unseen. 

God  sends  us  love — 

Yet  cold  eyes  slay,  and  cold  hands  thrust  love  forth; 

And  sad  hearts,  exiled  in  Life's  frozen  north, 
Sow  seed  of  grief,  and  reap  vain  tears  thereof. 

— Stephen  Potver  Otis  in  Truth. 
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Review  of  Preceding  Lesson 

I0» — Addition*     The  following  Principles  of  Addition  should  be  remem 
bered : 

( 1)  Only  numbers  representing  like  ideas  or  objects  can  be  added.  (We 
cannot  add  "8  miles"  and  "ISO  pounds  pressure  of  steam."  for  although  both 
are  concrete  numbers,  they  do  not  represent  like  obiects ;  but  we  can  add  8 
miles  and  150  yards,  because  both  miles  and  yards  are  divisions  of  linear 
measure.  A  concrete  number  is  one  applied  to  a  particular  object,  as  8  men. 
while  an  abstract  number  applies  only  to  the  number  itself. ) 

(2)  The  sum  represents  the  same  ideas  or  objects  as  the  numbers  which 
were  added.  (If  we  should  add  8  miles  and  150  yards,  the  sum  would  be  in 
miles  or  yards  or  an  equivalent  thereto.) 

(3)  Only  figures  of  the  same  order  can  be  added.  (We  cannot  add  hun- 
dreds and  tens  and  units. )     Note  the  following  solution  of  addition : 

200=2  hundreds,  no  tens,  and  no  units 

6=6  units  , 

50=5  tens  and  no    units 
503=5  hundreds,  no  tens,  and  3  units 

759=7  hundreds,  5  tens  and  9  units 

You  will  note  that  we  only  added  figures  of  the  same  "order" — that  Is, 
the  units  together,  the  tens  together,  and  the  hundreds  together. 

Rule  for  Addition. — (/)  Wnfe  the  numbers  to  be  added  so  that  the  fig- 
ures of  like  order  will  be  in  the  same  column,  i.  e.,  all  units  in  the  same  column, 
all  tens  in  the  same  column,  all  hundreds  in  the  same  column,  etc. 

(2)  Begin  by  adding  the  column  of  units  and  if  the  result  does  not  exceed 
9,  write  such  result  as  the  unit  figure  of  the  sum.  Add  the  column  of  tens  and 
write  the  result  as  the  tens  figure  of  the  sum,  and  so  on  until  all  columns  are 
added. 

{3)  If  the  result  from  adding  any  column  exceeds  9,  only  write  the  last  fig- 
ure of  such  result  as  apart  of  the  sum,  and  then  add  the  other  figure  or  figures 
to  the  result  in  the  next  column  added. 

Example.— yhlYizX  is  the  sum  of  247+8,304+25+6-1-246? 
Solution:  «  « 


iiii 

2 
83 


47] 
04 

8  82  8  thi 


6 
2  4  6j 


numbers  added 


sum  of  the  numbers 
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Problems  for  Practice  : 

(1)  Find  the  sum  of  126+53+9,812+5.  Ans,  9.996 

(2)  Find  the  sum  of  4.871+63.421+85+4.  y4;75.  68.381 

(3)  Find  the  sum  of  78+95+62+37+84+23+62.  Jfhs,  441 

(4)  Find  the  sum  of  1+22+333+4.444+55.555.  Ans,  60,355 
Solutions: 

1st  problem                            2d  problem                            3d  problem  4th  problem 

126                                 4871                                   78  1 

53                              63421                                  95  22 

9812                              .85                                  62  333 


5  4  37  4444 

9996  Ans.  68381    Ans. 


84  55555 

23 


441   Ans. 


60355  r^ns. 


n* — Sobtractiofi*  The  following  Principles  of  Subtraction  should  be 
remembered : 

(1)  A  number  can  only  be  subtracted  from  a  number  representing  a  like 
idea  or  object. 

(2)  The  difference  represents  the  same  ideas  or  objects  as  the  numbers 
which  were  subtracted. 

(3)  Only  figures  of  the  same  order  can  be  subtracted. 

Note. — As  the  process  of  subtraction  is  the  reverse  to  that  of  addition,  the  explana- 
tions given  concerning  addition  will  make  these  principles  clear  to  the  student. 

Rule  for  Subtraction. — (/)  Wife  the  lesser  number  (the  subtrahend)  be- 
neath the  greater  number  {the  minuend),  so  that  figures  of  the  same  order  will 
be  in  the  same  column. 

(2)  Begin  by  subtracting  the  units  figure  in  the  subtrahend  from  the  units 
figure  in  the  minuend,  and  write  the  result  as  the  units  figure  of  the  difference. 
Subtract  the  tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  in  like  manner, 

(3)  If  any  figure  in  the  subtrahend  is  greater  than  the  figure  of  the  same 
order  in  the  minuend,  add  10  to  the  minuend  figure  and  subtract  as  in  (2);  but 
before  subtracting  the  next  higher  order,  I  must  be  deducted  from  the  minuend 
figure  of  such  order.. 

Example.— V/hSit  is  the  difference  of  56,789—9,876? 

Solution:  56789   the  minuend 

9876  the  subtrahend 


46913 

the  difference 

Problems  for  Practice: 

What  is  the  difference  of — 

8,956.321-68,742. 

Ans.  8,887,579 

1,000.000-1. 

Ans.  999.999 

78,246,318-467. 

Ans.  78,245,851 

65,267.325-6.356.781. 

Ans.  58.910,544 

Solutions: 

1st  problem                      2d  problem 

8d  problem                     4th  problem 

89563?!                     1000000 

78246318                 65267325 

68742                                1 

467                    6356781 

8887579  Ans.            999999  Ans. 

78245851   Ans.       58910544  Ans. 
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12. — ^Multiplication*  The  following  Principles  of  Multiplication  should  be 
rennembered : 

(  1 )  The  number  to  be  multiplied  (the  multiplicand)  may  be  a  concrete  or 
an  abstract  number.  (The  multiplicand  may  be  a  concrete  number,  as  ••146 
pounds  of  iron,"  or  an  abstract  number,  as  •'  146.'*) 

(2)  The  number  taken  as  the  multiplier  must  be  an  abstract  number. 
(The  multiplier  only  indicates  how  many  times  the  multiplicand  is  to  be  taken, 
and  therefore  must  be  an  abstract  number.) 

(3)  The  product  always  represents  the  same  idea  or  object  as  the  multi- 
plicand. (If  the  multiplicand  be  an  abstract  number,  as  "  121,"  and  the  multi- 
plier *•  2,"  the  product  will  be  ••  242  ; "  but  If  the  multiplicand  be  a  concrete 
number,  as  ••  40  miles,"  and  the  multiplier  be  "  2,"  the  product  will  be  ••  80 
miles.") 

(4)  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  the  same  with  either  used  as  the  mul- 
tiplicand. (If  we  multiply  4  by  2  the  product  is  8.  and  if  we  multiply  2  by  4 
the  product  is  8.) 

Rule  for  Multiplication. — (/)  Write  the  multiplier  under  the  multipli- 
cand so  that  the  figures  of  the  same  order  will  be  in  the  same  column.  * 

(2)  Begin  by  multiplying  the  first  figure  {on  the  right)  of  the  multiplicand  by 
the  first  figure  (on  the  right)  of  the  multiplier,  and  if  the  result  does  not  exceed  ^ 
9,  write  such  result  immediately  below  the  figure  used  as  a  multiplier.  Then  mul- 
iiply  the  next  figure  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  same  figure  of  the  multiplier  and 
write  the  result  to  the  left  of  the  former  result.  Multiply  all  other  figures  of  the 
multiplicand  in  the  same  manner,  from  right  to  left. 

(J)  If  the  result  of  multiplying  any  two  figures  should  exceed  9,  only  write 
the  last  figure  of  such  result  in  the  partial  product,  and  add  the  other  figure  or 
figures  to  the  result  of  the  next  multiplication. 

(4)  If  the  multiplier  contains  more  than  one  figure,  each  of  such  figures 
(from  right  to  left)  should  be  used  as  a  multiplier  of  the  multiplicand  as  above  di- 
rected; but  the  first  figure  (or  the  one  on  the  right)  of  each  partial  product  must 
be  written  in  the  same  column  with  the  figure  used  as  a  multiplier. 

(5)  Add  the  several  partial  products  and  their  sum  will  be  the  product  of  the 
complete  multiplicand  and  multiplier. 

Example.— '^h^X  is  the  product  of  8.621  x423? 

8621    the  multiplicand 
423  the  multiplier 

25863  partial  product  (8621X3) 

17242     partial  product  (8621 X2) 

34434       partial  product  (8621X4) 

3646683  product  (sum  of  partial  products) 

Problems  for  Practice: 

( 1 )  What  Is  the  product  of  1 84  x  4  ?  Ans.  736 

(2)  What  Is  the  product  of  7.821  x46?  Ans.  359,766 

(3)  What  is  the  product  of  999  X  999  ?  Ans.  998.001 

(4)  If  you  make  146  miles  per  day  for  27  days, 

how  many  miles  do  you  make?  Ans.  3,942  miles 

*  An  azcaption  will  be  noted  whan  wa  reach  decimal  fractions. 
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(5)  If  you  are 

AR 

paid  $2  per 

ITHMETIC. 

hundred  miles 

and 

make  200  miles 

per  day,  how   much 

will  you  make  in  8  days  ? 
Solutions  : 

Ans.  $32.0D 

1st  problem 
184 

4 

736  Ans. 

2d  problem 

7821 
46 

46926 
31284 

359766  Ans. 

8d  problem 
999 
999 

8991 
6991 
899r 

998001   Ans. 

iih  problem 
146 
27 

Cth  problem 
2=dollars 
2=hundred  miles 

1022 
292 

4= 
8= 

= dollars  per  day 
=days 

3942  miles    Ans. 

32 

dollars  Ans. 

M.    Division. 

The  following  Principles  of 

Division  should  be  remei 

bared: 
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(1)  When  the  dividend  and  divisor  are  both  concrete  numbers,  the  quo- 
tient is  an  abstract  number.  ("10  pounds  "  will  go  into  ••  50  pounds  "  5  times. 
The  •*  10  pounds "  and  the  '•  50  pounds  "are  concrete  numbers,  while  '•  5  "  is  an 
abstract  number,  as  It  only  represents  the  number  of  times  that  10  is  contained 
into  50.) 

(2)  If  the  divisor  be  an  abstract  number,  the  quotient  (and  remainder,  if 
any)  will  be  as  the  dividend.     (••  40  miles  "  divided  by  2  equals  ••  20  miles.") 

(3)  The  dividend  Is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  quotient  and  divisor  (plus 
the  remainder,  if  any).  (60  divided  by  20  equals  3,  and  20  multiplied  by  3 
equals  60 ;  or  9  divided  by  4  equals  2  and  1  remainder,  and  4  multiplied  by  2 
equals  8,  which  added  to  the  remainder  1 ,  is  9.) 

Rule  for  "Short"  Division. — (/)  Write  the  divisor  at  the  left  of  the  divi- 
dend and  begin  by  dividing  the  first  figure  of  the  dividend  by  the  divisor.  Write 
the  result  as  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient.  Then  divide  all  other  figures  of  the 
dividend  in  like  manner,  from  left  to  right. 

(2)  If  the  divisor  be  greater  than  the  first  figure  of  the  dividend,  use  the 
first  two  figures  for  a  partial  dividend.  If  later  the  divisor  is  greater  than  an- 
other figure  of  the  dividend,  write  a  cipher  in  the  quotient  for  that  partial  division 
and  use  such  figure  and  the  next  following  for  a  partial  dividend. 

(J)  If  in  any  of  such  partial  divisions  a  remainder  is  found,  such  remainder  is 
prefixed  to  the  next  partial  dividend. 

(4)  If  there  is  a  remainder  ff  om  the  last  partial  division,  such  result  is  the 
remainder  of  the  problem. 

Example.— ""^^^i  is  the  quotient  of  89.403-^-6? 

Solution : 

the  divisor  6)89403   the  dividend 
the  quotient     14900    and  3  the  remainder 
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Problems  for  Practice : 

(1)  Find  the  quotient  of  624-^8. 

Ans,  78 

(2)  Find  the  quotient  of  31.424h-4. 

Ans,  7,856 

(3)  As  there  are  7  days  in  a  week,  how  many 

weeics  in  434  days? 

Ans,  62  weeks 

(4)  As  there  are  4  pecks  to  a  bushel,  how 

many  bushels  in  3,136  pecks? 

Ans.  784  bushels 

SoliOims: 

Irt  problem                          2d  problem                                Sd  problem 

4th  problem 

8  )  624                       4  )  31424                            7  )  434 

4  )  3136 

78  i4ii5.                    7856  >lif5.                          62  weeks  i4«5.           784bu.i4w5. 

Rule  for  ••  Long  *•  Division. — (  / )  Write  the  divisor  to  the  left  of  the  dividend, 
as  in**  short "  diuishn,  but  u/rite  the  quotient  to  the  right  of  the  diuidend  instead  of 
beneath  it. 

(2)  Find  houj  many  times  the  complete  divisor  is  contained  into  the  first  figure 
of  th2  dividend;  if  not  contained,  prefix  the  first  figure  to  the  second  figure  of  the 
dividend',  if  not  yet  contained,  prefix  these  two  figures  to  the  third  figure  of  the 
dividend,  and  continue  thus  until  the  divisor  is  contained  in  the  partial  dividend,  and 
write  the  result  as  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient 

(J)  Multiply  the  dhAsor  by  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient  and  write  the  pro- 
duct under  the  figures  of  the  dividend  which  have  been  divided.  Subtract  this  pro- 
duct from  such  figures  and  annex  to  the  remainder  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend, 
which  will  make  a  new  partial  dividend, 

(4)  Find  how  many  times  the  complete  cKvisoris  contained  in  this  new  partial 
dividend,  if  not  contained,  "bring  down  "  or  annex  additional  figure  or  figures 
until  such  new  dividend  will  contain  the  complete  divisor,  and  write  the  result  as  the 
second  figure  of  the  quotient, 

(5)  Multiply  the  complete  divisor  by  the  second  figure  of  the  quotient,  and 
write  the  product  beneath  the  figures  divided.  Subtract  as  before;  annex  an  addi- 
tional figure  of  the  dividend  and  proceed  in  like  manner  until  all  of  the  figures  of  the 
dividend  have  been  divided, 

(6)  If  in  any  such  partial  divisions  the  divisor  is  not  contained  in  a  new  partial 
diuidend,  write  a  cipher  in  the  quotient  for  that  partial  division  and  annex  another 
figure  of  the  dividend, 

{7)  If  there  is  a  remainder  from  the  last  partial  dividend,  such  result  is  the 
remainder  of  the  problem. 

Example.— -^hsit  is  the  quotient  of  743,762-^-48  ? 

Solution : 

dividend 
the  divisor  48  )  743762  (  15495  the  quotient 
48_ 

263 
240 


237 
192 

456 
432 


242 

240 


2    the  remainder 
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2dpioblem 
19  )  1824  (  96  Ans. 
171 

114 
114 

4th  problem 

4  )  7800  pecks 

1950  bushels 

25  )  1950  (  78  tons 
175 

200 
200 

ARITHMETIC.  239 

Problems  for  Practice : 

(1)  Find  the  quotient  of  6,246—15.  Ans.  416  and  6  remainder 

(2)  Find  the  quotient  of  1 .8244-19.  Ans,  96 

(3)  As  there  are  365  days  in  a  year,  how  many- 

years  are  there  in  7,665  days?  Ans.  21  years 

(4)  As  there  are  4  pecics  of  coal  in  a  bushel  and. 

say.  25  bushels  in  a  ton,  how  many  tons 

are  there  in  7,800  pecks  ?  Ans  78  tons 

Solutions: 

latproblcon 
15)6246(416    Ans, 
60_ 

24 

96 
90^ 

6  the  remainder 

Sd  problem 

365 )  7665  (  21  years  Ans,  25  )  1950  (  78  tons  Ans. 

730 

•365 
365 

J4. — Problems  for  Review.  (1)  How  many  miles  does  an  engineman 
make  in  one  week  if  he  makes  106  miles  on  Monday,  148  miles  on  Tuesday, 
120  miles  on  Wednesday,  148  miles  on  Friday,  and  lays  off  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  ?  Ans,  522  miles 

(2)  How  many  pounds  of  coal  does  an  engine  burn  in  one  week  if  the  fol- 
lowing amounts,  in  pounds,  are  consumed  during  the  seven  days:  8,743,  6,783. 
9,473,  5, 108,  8,007,  7.699,  10,601  ?  Ans.  56,414  pounds 

"  (3)  If  an  engine  starts  on  a  trip  with  9,786  pounds  of  coal  on  the  tank  and 
bums  4,076  pounds,  how  many  pounds  of  coal  are  on  the  tank  when  she  reaches 
the  other  end  of  her  trip?  Ans.  5,710  pounds 

(4)  If  your  pay  check  amounts  to  $67.95  and  you  pay  out  the  following: 
Rent  $15,  groceries  $27.85.  butcher  $6.34,  clothing  $16.48,  how  much  will  you 
lack  of  having  enough  money  left  to  pay  a  doctor's  bill  of  $8.50  ?      Ans.  $6.22 

(5)  If  an, engine  bums  an  average  of  9,676  pounds  of  coal  per  trip,  how 
many  tons,  of  2,000  lbs.  per  ton,  will  she  bum  in  12  months,  with  an  average  of 
27  trips  each  month  ?.  Ans.  1 ,567  tons  and  a  remainder  of  1 ,024  pounds 

(6)  If  a  fireman  is  paid  2  cents  per  mile,  and  makes  28  trips  of  106  miles 
each,  how  much  does  he  earn?  Ans.  $59.36 

(7)  An  engineer  of  a  switch  engine  receives  $82.50  for  a  month  of  30 
days.  At  the  sam.e  rate,  how  much  does  he  earn  in  a  30-day  month  if  he  loses 
3  days  on  account  of  sickness  and  1  day  on  account  of  engine  being  in  shop  ? 

Ans.  $71.50 

(8)  •  If  rails  are  30  feet  long,  how  many  rails  will  it  take  to  lay  a  track  6 
miles  in  length,  counting  5280  feet  to  the  mile,  and  remembering  that  a  track  is 
made  up  of  two  rails?  **  How  many  pieces  will  be  left  over,  and  what  will  be 
their  length  ?  .(•2,112  rails 

^^^'  I  b  Nothing  left 
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The   "Boot   and   Shoe  Workers 


Mmad  Work. 


In  early  times,  the  shoe  worker 
was,  in  fact,  a  shoemaker,  who  trav- 
eled from  house  to  house, 
carrying  his  lasts,  leather 
and  tools  with  him  wherever  he  went. 
In  the  sparsely  settled  districts,  he 
stayed  at  one  house  until  the  family 
needs  or  purse  was  satisfied.  Neces- 
sarily his  styles  were  few  and  crude. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  fit  the  foot 
by  varying  the  shape  of  the  last,  by 
tacking  on  pieces  of  leather.  In  this 
sense  all  shoes  were  custom-made, 
but  while  they  were  generally  dura- 
ble, they  were  neither  handsome  nor 
comfortable.  Shoe  making  as  a  fine 
art,  as  it  exists  today,  was  unknown. 

The  shoemaker  of  that  day  was  the 
master  of  a  skilled  trade.  His  work 
was  all  done  by  hand.  He  came  in 
contact  with  all  classes  of  men,  and 
the  constant  grinding  of  one  intellect 
against  another  made  him  intelligent. 
He  was  quick  to  resent  any  encroach 
ment  upon  his  rights,  and  as  new 
methods  of  manufacture  brought 
shoemakers  together  under  one  roof, 
they  were  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
Union  movement  in  this  country. 
Their  strikes  have  figured  in  the 
courts  of  this  country  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 

The  hand  shoemaker  has  nearly 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  factory 
^mmSttg.  system  has  taken  his 
place.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  factory  system,  the  labor  was  sub- 
divided so  that  some  parts  were  done  by 


machinery,  and  other  parts  were  still 
done  by  hand,  but  as  machinery  con- 
tinued to  develop,  one  after  another 
these  subdivisions  of  hand  labor  were 
swept  away,  until  practically  all  of 
the  minute  subdivisions  of  the  work 
of  making  shoes  are  now  done  by  ma- 
chinery. The  independent  hand  shoe- 
maker has  vanished  and  in  his  place 
we  find  the  machine-tending  factory 
hand  or  "shoe  worker." 

Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  compute  the  labor-displacing  power 

Dmrelaemeat    ^^  ^^^f  machinery,  but  in 

o/ Sfroe    the  opinion  of  the  writer, 

MMcblaery.    ^y^^   ^^^^^   ^isls   been   too 

great  to  estimate  accurately.  Six- 
teen years  ago,  the  writer  saw  heels 
nailed  on  women's  shoes  by  hand. 
The  average  workman  could  nail  on 
about  100  pairs  per  day.  Now,  a  ma- 
chine is  used,  which,  with  a  man  and 
a  boy,  it  is  claimed  will  do  from  2,400 
to  3,600  pairs,  or  7,200  shoes  in  a  day. 

On  the  basis  of  the  latter,  figures, 
the  operator  of  the  machine  takes  a 
shoe  from  the  rack,  jacks  it  in  the 
machine,  starts  and  stops  the  ma- 
chine, takes  the  shoe  out  and  returns 
It  to  the  rack,  for  each  2j4  seconds  for 
the  day  of  10  hours,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  day's  work,  must  gain  time 
to  gather  materials,  adjust  the  ma- 
chine, etc.  A  ladies'  fine  shoe  has 
been  made  from  the  skin,  complete,  in 
19  minutes,  passinc^  through  nearly 
100  different  operations. 

From  these  statements  the  reader 
may  gather  some  idea  of  the  nervous 
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tension  under  which  the  shoe  worker 
of  the  present  day  labors.  Since  our 
national  union  began  last  year  to  pay 
sick  benefits,  we  have  noticed  that 
even  in  our  best  union  factories,  a 
frequent  cause  of  illness  is  nervous 
prostration. 

With  these  environments  it  would 
be  only  natural  to  expect  the  shoe 
The  Effect  of  worker  to  become  nerv- 
Mmchiaery.  Q^g^  irritable,  and  easily 
excited.  The  monotony  of  doing  a 
small  part  many  thousands  of  times  a 


stimulants.  The  moral  effect  of  the 
modern  factory  is  naturally  bad.  That 
the  shoe  worker  has  preserved  his 
relative  standing  as  to  temperance 
and  morals,  is  a  credit  to  his  innate 
worth,  and  not  to  the  conditions 
under  which  he  works. 

The  effect  of  machinery  upon 
wages  has  been  bad.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  failure  of  some  sub- 
divisions to  accept  machinery  when 
it  entered  the  field.  Some  foolishly 
opposed  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery and  thus  destroyed  their  own 


HORACE  M.  EATON 
General  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 


day 


amidst  noisy  machinery,  would 
seem  almost  to  excuse  an  attempt  to 
forget  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
excessive     indulgence     in     alcpholic 


economic  power,  and  so  hastened  the 
mtroduction  of  the  machinery  they 
opposed.  The  shoe  workers  failed  to 
get  their  just  deserts  when  machinery 
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was  introduced,  first,  because  they 
were  not  organized  strongly  enough, 
and  second,  because  the  organizations 
they  did  have  were  either  divided 
against  themselves,  or  pursued  a  pol- 
icy of  opposition  wholly.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  man  has  become  a 
servant  to  the  machine,  instead  of  a 
master  of  it. 

Machinery  now  enables  the  shoe 
lactones  of  this  country  to  supply  the 
year's  market  in  four  months.  If  any 
factory  runs  more,  it  gets  more  than 
its  share.  This  means  a  surplus  of 
labor,  and  the  man  who  is  employed 
becomes  timid.  The  man  out  of  work 
cuts  prices  to  get  work,  and  so  wages 
fall.  The  unscrupulous  employer 
takes  advantage  of  the  surplus  of 
labor  and  cuts  wages.  A  fight  en- 
sues and  disaster  comes  to  both. 

Past  organizations  have  tried  to 
check  this  ruinous  tendency  but  could 
p^gt  not  stop  it.  Many  of 
OrganUaUoaM,  these  unions,  the  Cord- 
wainers,  Crispins,  Lasters'  Union,  In- 
ternational Union,  Knights  of  Labor, 
etc.,  were  useful  in  their  day  and 
accomplished  much,  but  all  were 
founded  upon  false  ideas  as  to  econ- 
omy in  paying  low  dues  and  no  bene- 
fits. They  denied  pennies  to  the  un- 
ion and  gave  dollars  to  the  employers. 
They  lacked  the  beneficent  influence 
of  a  trade  union  label  at  first,  and 
finally,  the  three  organizations  last 
mentioned,  existing  contemporane- 
ously, adopted  different  union  labels 
at  the  same  time,  and  reaped  the 
usual  reward  of  divided  effort.  Then 
these  three  amalgamated  in  the  pres- 
ent union  in  1895. 

The  sole  purpose  in  forming  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union,  was 
to  have  one  union  label  representing 
the  entire  craft.  The  result  was  the 
Union  Stamp,  which  was  adopted  in 
April,  1895. 

For  four  years  the  union  clung  to 
its  old  idea  of  low  dues.  It  had  a 
label,  but  no  money'  with  which  to 
push  it.     Still,  considerable  progress 

-8— 


was  made  on  the  Union  Stamp  in  the 
four  years,  but  during  that  time  vol- 
untary organization  of  shoemakers 
had  almost  ceased.  A  union  was 
formed  either  because  the  boss  cut 
wages,  or  because  the  boss  wanted  the 
Union  Stamp. 

During  all  this  time  the  shoe  work- 
ers were  industriously  exploited  by 
the  various  kinds  of  political  re- 
formers. They  were  told  that  the 
union  was  no  good,  and  to  vote  this, 
that  or  the  other  way.  The  reformers 
had  an  unrestricted  field  as  the  union 
was  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  number  of  shoe  workers, 
but  still  the  tide  of  organization 
ebbed,  and  the  condition  of  the  worker 
grew  worse.  We  think  we  hear  some 
of  our  reformer  friends  saying  that 
'*with  the  conditions  outlined  in  this 
article  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  con- 
lend  against  them  with  economic 
weapons  alone,  and  that  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  vote  for  collective  owner- 
ship," etc. 

Possibly  you  may  be  right,  brother. 
It  is  perhaps  your  business  to  talk 
political  action.  You  are  engaged  in 
a  political  movement.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  an  economic  movement.  We 
sympathize  with  you  and  wish  you 
success  in  your  undertaking,  but  must 
request  you,  while  you  are  prose- 
cuting your  work  in  your  way,  to  re- 
frain from  plunging  the  assassin's 
knife  into  the  vitals  of  the  labor 
union.  If  you  expect  us  to  support 
your  political  movement,  you  must  re- 
spect our  economic  movement.  We 
are  engaged  in  enlisting  raw  recruits 
to  be  drilled  and  prepared  for  eco- 
nomic contests.  We  desire  through 
more  perfect  organization,  financial 
potency,  and  Union  Stamp  demand, 
to  render  our  economic  efforts  more 
successful..  You  may  talk  all  the 
politics  you  desire  to  the  recruits,  and 
the  more  recruits  the  better  your  op- 
portunity ;  therefore,  do  not  teach  him 
ilisloyalty  to  the  movement  that  first 
look  him  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
different, and  gave  you  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  him^  all.  ^ 
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But  to  return  to  the  subject.  It 
appeared  then,  that  if  a  union  existed 
Higher  ^^  ^^^  shoe  trade,  it  must 
Du0B.  be  one  with  financial 
power.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1899, 
our  convention  met  the  issue  by 
adopting  high  dues. and  benefits,  and 
since  that  time,  in  spite  of  internal 
opposition  to  high  dues  at  the  start, 
our  progress  has  been  phenomenal. 
Under  high  dues,  in  one  year,  we  have 
accomplished  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious four  years.  Our  Union  Stamp 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  power.  Our 
Journal  is  doing  us  lots  of  good.  Our 
funds  are  accumulating.  We  are 
winning  the  respect  of  the  manu- 
facturers. There  are  fewer  strikes. 
We  are  checking  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  wages,  and  securing  fair 
compensation  for  extra  work.  Mem- 
bers are  more  loyal  and  take  pride  in 
the  union.  Confidence  is  inspired  by 
the  payment  of  benefits.  Many  man- 
ufacturers, some  of  them  the  largest 
in  the  trade,  are  now  contemplating 
adopting  the  Union  Stamp.  In  every 
respect,  the  future  of  the  union  looks 
bright,  and  full  of  promise  of  en- 
larged benefits  to  our  craftsmen,  and 
a  notable  accession  of  strength  to  the 
labor  movement  in  general. 

A  word  here  about  the  possibilities 

of  the  Union  Label.     A  person  will 

TbePanbrnter    "se   care    in    deciding 

Is  the    where    he    will    work 

**Bmphyer.'*  and  under  what  con- 
ditions. If  all  who  toil  will  exercise 
the  same  care  in  deciding  how  the 
wages  of  their  labor  shall  be  spent, 
great  reforms  will  be  accomplished. 

The  workman  at  the  store  spending 
his  wages  is  an  employer  of  labor. 
It  is  for  him  to  say  what  kind  of 
labor  he  will  employ.  If  he  patron- 
izes the  product  of  union  labor,  he 
is  strengthening  his  own  cause  by 
building  up  his  fellow  unionists  of 
other  trades.  When  a  shoe  worker 
buys  a  garment  with  the  Union  Label, 
he  benefits  his  own  condition  by  mak- 
ing the  Garment  Worlcers  stronger. 


He  strikes  a  blow  for  the  home  and 
against  the  sweat  shop. 

This  reasoning  applies  with  equal 
force  to  trades  not  having  union 
labels.  A  railroad  employe  is  inter- 
ested in  the  existence  of  a  strong 
union  movement.  The  stronger  the 
general  movement,  the  more  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  labor.  Labor  legislation 
keeps  pace  with  the  general  degree  of 
organization.  When  the  workers 
combine  their  producing  and  pur- 
chasing powers,  their  enemies  must 
take  to  the  woods.  All  politicians 
and  all  governments  will  freely  grant 
them  legislative  favors. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  organization 
should  decline  and  only  one  was  left, 
that  one  would  immediately  be 
crushed.  "United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall."  The  duty,  then,  of  every 
working  man,  and  all  dependent  on 
him  or  friendly  to  him,  is  to  purchase 
Union  Label  goods 

The  Union  Stamp  is  used  in  fac- 
tories where  all  employes  are  mem- 

The  Uakm  ^^s  of  our  union.  We 
Stamp,  sign  a  contract  with  the 
employer  to  arbitrate  all  disputes  for 
a  stated  time,  usually  three  years. 
This  leaves  the  wage  question  in  any 
factory  open  at  all  times  subject  to 
arbitration.  Our  members  get  better 
treatment  under  this  system  because 
they  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  busi- 
ness, i.  e.,  the  Union  Stamp.  Our 
object  is  to  assist  our  fair  employers 
to  drive  the  unfair  ones  out  of  the 
market,  and  thus  assist  the  union  in 
gaining  a  complete  supervision  of  the 
labor,  attaining  which,  we  can  then 
eliminate  child  labor,  fix  the  minimum 
rates  of  wages,  and  generally  level  up 
conditions;  and  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, shorten  the  hours  of  labor. 
A  radical  increase  in  the  wage  list  of 
any  union  factory  would  check  the  in- 
fluence of  that  factory  upon  its  com 
petitors,  and  thus  retard  our  general 
progress.  With  the  assistance  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  our  fair  employers. 
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we  propose  to  give  our  unfair  em- 
ployers all  they  want  of  "competi- 
ployers  all  they  want  of  "competi- 
proved  "trust"  methods  to  the  labor 
situation. 

We  have  tried  to  acquaint  the  read- 
ers of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
To  tt0  Magazine  with  our  past 
Pinmeu.  and  present  difficulties. 
We  want  our  present  purposes  and 
methods  to  be  understood,  and  we 
hope  to  merit  and  receive  their  sup- 
port as  purchasers  of  Union  Stamp 
footwear. 

Every  month  we  are  absorbing  new 
factories  into  our  alliance.  Any  reader 
who  desires  to  assist  our  movement 
can  obtain  a  list  of  our  union  fac- 
tories by  writing  to  H.  M.  Eaton, 
Room  434  Albany  Building,  Boston, 
Mass. 

We  have  admired  your  magnificent 
organization  from  a  distance,  and  we 
want  to  know  it  better.  Some  of  your 
lodges  have  already  given  us  support, 
and  we  know  that  others  will,  and 
now  we  wish  to  warn  you  against  ex- 
cuses and  subterfuges  which  some 
shoe  dealers  are  prone  to  make.  We 
wish  every  reader  to  bear  the  follow- 
ing facts  in  mind: 

1.  No  shoe  is  union-made  unless  it 
bears  our  Union  Stamp.  (Some  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  lie  about  this, 
saying  the  shoes  are  union-made  but 
do  not  bear  the  stamp.  This  is  an 
untruth  in  every  instance.) 

2.  The  Union  Stamp  is  issued  free 
of  cost  to  the  employer  and  absolutely 
no  charge  is  made  for  its  use.  (Some 
dealers  charge  25  or  50  cents  more  for 


a  shoe  with  the  Union  Stamp.  Such 
a  dealer  is  an  imposter  and  should 
not  be  patronised.) 

3.  "Union  Stamp"  shoes  are  in  the 
market.  If  your  dealer  says  he  can't 
get  them,  insist  that  he  write  to  us 
and  we  will  gladly  see  that  he  is  sup- 
plied. 

4.  Shoe  manufacturers  and  dealers 
of  supposed  integrity,  have  stooped  to 
the  basest  falsehood  in  order  to  sell 
non-union  shoes, — ^yes,  and  peni- 
tentiary-made shoes — and  all  friends 
of  our  cause  need  to  be  at  all  times 
on  guard  against  deception,  duplicity, 
and  of  counterfeits  and  substitutes. 

In  conclusion,  fellow  unionists,  we 
think  you  will  agree  with  us  that  we 
have  a  great  task  before  us,  and  yet 
our  courage  is  good.  We  note  the 
progress  of  the  past  and  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  future.  We  see  on 
every  hand  signs  of  the  worker 
awakening  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
economic  power.  We  see  closer  af- 
filiations and  greater  concentration  of 
the  forces  of  labor. 

As  this  development  goes  on,  we 
expect  to  see,  in  our  time,  a  gradual 
drawing  together  of  the  forces  of 
labor  into  one  compact  force,  well 
drilled  and  splendidly  equipped.  We 
expect  our  Union  to  be  a  not  insignifi- 
cant part  of  this  grand  army  of  labor, 
which  all  governments  will  respect, 
and  to  whom  all  courts  will  grant  jus- 
lice,  and  whose  power  for  good  no 
employer  will  defy.  So  be  it. 
Fraternally  yours. 


^ 


Labor      Notes       ^ 


Unions  in  Politics. — The  union  men  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  the  following  represen- 
tatives in  their  municiple  government: 
Councilmen,  Charles  Barrett  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Henry  F.  Garrett  of  the  Association  of 
Machinists,  and  Branch  Lewis  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers; 
Deputy    Commissioner    of    Public    Works, 


J.  W.  Bradwell  of  the  Stonecutters  Union ; 
Deputy  City  Marshal,  William  Strauss  of 
the  Journeymen  Tailors  Union ;  Clerk  in 
City  Attorney's  office,  Charles  Hefflin  of 
the  Street  Railway  Employes  Union ;  and 
there  is  a  probability  of  the  appointment 
of  Charles  Briard  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  as  City  Electrician. 
There  is  no  city  in  the  JJxnttd.  States 
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where  union  men  of  all  crafts  "pull  to- 
gether" as  in  Atlanta. 

The  railroad  men  of  T^coma  elected  N. 
B.  McNicol  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  They  also 
elected  an  express  man  to  the  office  of 
county  auditor.  A  member  writing,  says: 
"Before  this  last  election  a  railroad  man 
could  hardly  get  a  pleasant  word  out  of 
an  office  holder — ^but  things  are  different 
now." 

William  J.  Ingling  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  at 
Pocatello,  and  a  former  member  of  Lodge 
Tj  B.  of  L.  F.,  is  a  Legislator  of  Idaho, 
and  Avery  C.  Moore  of  Lodge  77  is  As- 
sistant Chief  Clerk. 

A  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  writes: 
"The  Society  of  Labor-Industry  of  Kan- 
sas, meets  in  Topeka,  on  February  loth. 
This  organization  is  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  legislation  favorable  to 
Labor  Unions  and  Brotherhoods,  yet  the 
railway  unions  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
good  of  this  society  or  they  would  take 
more  interest  in  it.  Bro.  Stitt  of  Osa- 
watomie,  represents  the  B.  of  L.  F.  on  the 
board." 


A  Union  City. — The  allied  printing 
trades  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  unionizing  every  office  in  that 
city.  On  the  morning  of  January  15th, 
the  nine-hour  day  was  adopted  in  all*  At- 
lanta printing  establishments. 


Want  Some  Prosperity. — A  press  dis- 
patch of  January  7th,  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  says:  "Big  Four  conductors  have 
asked  the  management  for  a  raise  of  5 
per  cent  in  wages.  Some  years  ago  a  cut 
of  10  per  cent  was  made  and  the  rate  has 
never  been  changed  since." 


Pension  Plan. — It  is  said  that  a  move- 
ment is 'on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a 
pension  bureau  on  the  C.  P.  R,  it  being 
the  purpose  to  retire  all  employes  reaching 
the  age  of  seventy  years  or  over,  on  a 
service  pension,  based  on  length  of  service 
and  amount  of  salary  received. 


Railroad  Bridgemen.  —  The  second 
Grand  Lodge  meeting  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Bridgemen  was 
held  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  December  31, 
1900.  The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
tollows :  Supreme  Master  Foreman, 
Peter  Henselewood ;  First  C.  F.,  F.  H. 
Savage ;  Second  C.  F.,  John  Long^ore ; 
Third  C.  F.,  Thomas  Bell;  Fourth  C.  F., 
James  Desmond;  S.  S.  T.,  J.  C.  McClel- 
land ;  S.  R.  K.,  Peter  Taylor ;  S.  Chaplain, 
B.  Shaw;  S.  Warden,  S.  Hunter;  War- 
dens, W.  J.  Maplcdoram,  J.  D.  King.  It 
was  decided  to  meet  again  in  Winnipeg 
en  December  27,  1901. 


Shorter  Hours. — A  movement  for  the 
relief  of  overworked  store  employes  has 
been  organized  by  the  Utah  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  The  women  have 
agreed  not  to  make  purchases  on  Satur- 
day afternoons;  not  to  shop  or  market 
after  5  o'clock;  not  to  insist  on  the  de- 
livery of  packages  on  the  afternoon  of 
their  purchase. — Freemans  Labor  Journal. 


Disloyal  Working  People. — ^The  peas- 
ants at  Saros  in  Hungary,  to  the  number 
of  3,000  are  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  conditions  of  serfdom 
in  the  district,  says  a  press  dispatch  of 
January  12th,  from  Vienna.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  people  is  described  as  outrage- 
ous, one  of  the  offenses  of  the  officials  be- 
ing the  demand  of  peasants'  daughters  for 
concubines. 


Emigration  of  Negroes. — A  press  dis- 
patch from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  under  date 
of  January  i8th,  says:  "Three  hundred 
negroes  will  leave  here  the  first  of  the 
week  for  the  Hawaiian  islands  to  work  on 
sugar  plantations.  Over  400  negroes  have 
already  gon^  from  this  section  and  plan- 
tation owners  want  300  Tennessee  negroes. 
Nashville  negroes  who  left  here  two 
months  ago  for  Hawaii  advise  their 
friends  to  follow.  Their  only  complaint 
is  that  beer  costs  25  cents  a  glass." 


Labor  Legislation. — A  bill  drawn  by 
D.  A.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  to  regulate 
hours  of  labor,  etc.,  in  cotton  mills,  is  be- 
fore the  North  Carolina  Legislature.  It 
fixes  the  cotton  mill  day  at  ten  hours, 
sixty  hours  a  week.  Eitiployes  must  give 
two  weeks*  notice  of  intention  to  quit. 
Child  labor,  under  ten  years  old,  is  pro- 
hibited, and  no  child  under  twelve  shall 
be  employed  in  August  or  during  the  term 
of  a  school  such  child  can  attend.  Pa- 
rents living  off  the  proceeds  of  their  chil- 
dren's labor  in  the  mills  are  made  vagrants 
and  to  be  punished  accordingly. — The 
Tradesman. 


A  New  One. — The  Decatur,  Ill.<  Labor 
World  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
a  new  organization  has  been  started  at 
Bloomington,  taking  in  all  railroad  men, 
engineers,  firemen,  conductors  and  train- 
men, especially  those  on  the  Alton  road. 
There  is  to  be  an  executive  board  of  four 
from  each  order,  who  will  present  griev- 
ances to  the  managers,  and  consult  about 
the  remedies.  They  will  ask  the  Alton 
management  to  take  measures  to  stop 
wrecks,  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  done 
by  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the  hir- 
ing of  men,  employing  only  men  of  ex- 
perience and  tested  ability;  also  by  check- 
ing the  discharge  of  capable  employes. 
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Getting  Together. — The  Decatur,  111., 
Labor  World  says :  "The  allied  printing 
trades  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  have  just 
signed  a  four-year  agreement  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  that  city,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  recognition  of  all  unions 
and  an  increase  in  wages,  amounting  to 
20  per  cent  in  the  case,  of  the  bookbinders. 
In  order  to  permit  the  allied  trades  to  ob- 
tain their  scales,  the  compositors  accepted 
$1  less  per  week  for  the  first  year  of  the 
life  of  the  contract.  It  is  often  claimed 
that  the  compositors  are  selfish,  but  the 
action  of  No.  118  in  this  case  proves  that 
such  is  not  always  the  case.  The  allied 
trades  of  Des  Moines  are  working  in  har- 
mony, and  the  result  of  their  scale  negoti- 
ations shows  what  can  be  accomplished 
under  favorable  conditions  by  systematic 
atnd  harmonious  work." 


A  Union  Woman. — The  first  woman  to 
preside  over  a  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  was  Alma 
Esther  King,  of  Petersburg,  Ind.,  who 
filled  the  chair  during  one  of  the  sessions 
at  the  recent  Louisville  meeting.  In  a 
newspaper  interview  she  said: 

"When  I  first  took  up  the  gavel  and 
faced  the  300  members  of  the  convention, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  for  the  moment  my 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  Then,  all  at 
once  I  realized  that  I  was  in  the  house  of 
my  friends;  that  all  the  delegates  sitting 
before  me  were  made  of  the  same  clay  as 
the  working  men  of  Petersburg,  Ind.,  and 
that  we  were  all  working  to  gain  the  same 
ends. 

"From  that  time  on  I  lost  all  thought  of 
myself  and  felt  at  home  as  if  I  were  in 
the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  the  union  to 
which   I   belong.     All   the   delegates   were 


very  kind  to  me.  I  hope  that  in  future 
conventions  there  will  be  more  women 
delegates.  I  believe  the  success  of  the 
trade  unions  will  be  for  the  good  of  all 
women,  and  they  should  lend  their  aid  to 
the  organized  men  of  the  world." — ^The 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Toiler, 


Where  Unionism  is  Weak. — Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  T.  V.  Powderly,  is 
quoted  as  having  said  to  a  committee  of 
union  men  who  had  protested  to  him  con- 
cerning some  grievance,  and  which  com- 
mittee did  not  wear  union  label  hats  and 
clothing:  "The  trouble  with  union  men 
is  that  they  do  not  live  up  to  their  own 
teachings.  When  workingmen  will  stand 
by  each  other  and  purchase  nothing  that 
is  not  made  by  union  labor,  then  there  will 
be  no  cause  for  strikes.  If  you  could  get 
men  to  live  up  to  this  doctrine  of  the 
union  label  there  would  be  one  great  fra- 
ternity of  union  workmen  the  world  over. 
As  I  said  in  my  address,  there  is  no  need 
of  hastening  a  strike.  I  recall  the  strikes 
of  1869-70-*  77.  Each  strike  followed 
close  on  the  heels  of  organization.  Do 
not  expect  from  a  labor  organization  what 
you  can  not  gain  through  other  organiza- 
tions. 

"If  ten  or  a  dozen  of  you  should  organ- 
ize a  corporation  of  any  kind,  and  each 
one  invest  $1,000  or  $5,000,  would  you,  as 
business  men,  attempt  to  declare  a  divi- 
dend the  next  day  or  week  after  being  or- 
ganized?' It  is  the  same  with  the  labor 
organizations ;  it  is  a  business  concern,  a 
corporation,  and  surely  you  should  not  ex- 
pect a  dividend  in  the  shape  of  increased 
wages,  until  you  had  taken  time  and  al- 
lowed the  principles  of  your  organization 
to  be  understood  by  the  entire  community." 


A  Labor  Inundation.* 

'  I '  HE  commercial  press  and  politicians 
^  have  been  vociferously  "pointing  with 
pride"  to  the  "unparalleled  exports"  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year  or  two. 
With  selfish  motive  it  is  shown  that  by 
these  exports  "Amercan"  workingmen  are 
prosperous  and  steadily  employed,  while 
workingmen  of  foreign  countries  are 
thrown  out  of  employment;  that  is,  the 
workingmen  of  the  United  States  are  not 
only  producing  by  the  aid  of  "Yankee 
machinery"  an  abundance  of  everything 
lor  the  United  States,  but  for  other  coun- 
tries as  well. 

If  the  commercial  press  and  politicians 
will   imbibe  a  little  economic  sense,  they 

*  By  John  Smith. 


will  discover  that  so  far  as  the  "American 
workingman"  is  concerned,  such  condi- 
tions will  shortly  work  his  ruin.  All  of 
the  persuasive  powers  of  American  cap- 
italists who  are  employers  of  labor ;  all  of 
the  glittering  inducements  that  can  be  de- 
vised by  the  g^reat  steamship  companies ; 
all  of  the  subtle  deception  that'  can  be 
practiced  by  the  "padrone"  are  constantly 
urging  the  workingmen  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  emigrate  to  America.  The  greater 
the  volume  of  business  of  the  United 
States,  the  greater  will  be  the  inducement 
for  hordes  of  poverty-stricken  immigrants 
to  compete  with  American  workingmen 
for  their  jobs;  the  greater  the  amount  of 
exports  from  the  United  States  into  for- 
eign countries,  the  greater  will  become  the 
necessity    for    the    impoverished    working 
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people  of  those  countries  ta  seek  new 
homes. 

Already  influences  are  at  work  and  are 
bringing  results  which  will  be,  in  the  end, 
an  inundation  of  labor,  sweeping  away 
American  ideals,  American  wages  and 
American  homes. 

Of  course,  the  prestige  and  glory  of  the 
nation  will  be  measured  by  the  standard 
of  profits  of  the  commercial  class  and, 
like  the  "Old  South,"  with  her  slave  labor, 
the  United  States  will  become  a  "great 
seat   of  prosperous   wealth." 

More  foreigni  working  people  came  to 
the  United  States  during  the  twelve 
months  of  1900,  all  seeking  employment 
at  any  wage  they  could  obtain,  than  there 
were  voters  at  the  last  election  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont,, Florida,  North  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Idaho  and  Nevada  combined. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year 
1900,  more  than  100,000  working  people 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  more  than  100,000  from  Italy, 
and  nearly  100,000  from  Russia,  all  bent 
upon  securing  employment,  at  whatever 
wage  they  could,  in  Uie  creation  of  "our 
unprecedented   exports." 


The  Distribution  of  Wealth.* 

"Since  1840  our  national  wealth  has  in- 
creased five  times  as  fast  as  our  popula- 
tion. Who  shall  say  with  that  wonderful 
increase  in  wealth  there  is  not  means  in 
abundance  to  remove  all  the  misery  and 
all  the  evil  conditions  among  the  humble 
classes,  which  at  present  are  stains  and 
sores  on  our  body  politic? 

"The  advance  of  industry,  which  has 
brought  us  this  wealth  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  avarice,  has  also  brought  on 
conditions  which  make  it  an  absolute  im- 
possibility for  some  people  to  live  decent, 
respectahle   lives. 

"The  rich  have  not  even  begun  to  do 
what  they  ought  to  do.  Men  that  I  almost 
worship  for  their  generosity  and  solicitude 
for  those  that  have  less,  are  not  giving  in 
proportion  to  their  wealth  the  half  that 
was  given  by  their  families  a  generation 
ago. 

"Have  we  the  right  to  take  all  this 
wealth  and  do  nothing  to  correct  the  evils 
created  in  its  production?  Can  you  accept 
these  millions  and  shut  your  eyes  to  the 
evils  which  weave  themselves  about  the 
producers  ? 

"Can  anyone  be  content  with  such  con- 
ditions ?  Oood  God !  Can  this  be  the  end 
to  which  we  have  been  working  all  these 
centuries?  For  heaven's  sake,  is  this  the 
result  of  our  industrial  development,  and 
must  our   prosperity  as  a   nation   be  pur- 

*  Prom  a  recent  address  by  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
ex- Mayor  of  the  city  of  Ntw  York. 


chased  at  such  a  staggering  price?  If 
these  terrible  tenements,  these  over- 
crowded districts,  these  dark  and  foul 
dwelling  places,  and  all  the  attending 
miseries  must  go  with  industry,  then  I 
would  to  God  that  every  industrial  center 
could  be  destroyed  as  was  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  of  old,  and  men  be  driven  back 
to  the  land  where  they  can  at  least  have 
the  breezes  and  the  green  g^ass  and  the 
sunshine  and  the  blue  of  heaven  to  look 
up  to." 

Best  Occupation  for  Negroes.* 

What  occupatons  should  the  negro  fol- 
low? Ordinarily,  I  would  say:  The  ne- 
gro may  do  whatever  he  pleases,  just  as 
other  men  do.  But  there  are  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  circumscribe  the  negro's 
choice  of  occupations,  and  which  force 
such  sharp  competition  in  occupations 
which  he  does  follow,  as  to  drive  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question :  What 
can  the  negro  do  best,  and  what  can  he 
come  nearest  doing  so  much  better  than 
anyone  else  that  be  may  be  in  greater  de- 
mand? 

The  neg^o  is  thrown  more  upon  his  own 
resources  from  year  to  year.  As  his  foot- 
steps recede  from  Appomattox,  that  senti- 
ment, both  North  and  South,  which  apolo- 
gized for  his  lack  of  skill  and  reliability 
wanes.  He  is  no  longer  valued  by  the 
color  of  his  skin,  but  by  the  dexterity  and 
usefulness  of  his  muscle;  and  his  citizen- 
ship must  not  only  depend  upon  his 
trained  hand,  but  upon  his  obedience  to 
law  and  contribution  to  our  national 
growth.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago  the 
color  of  his  face  was  an  excuse  for  his 
shortcomings.  Today  this  sympathy  is 
not  only  withdrawn,  but  there  has  arisen  a 
great  competing  class  of  whites,  many  of 
whom  formerly  sympathized  with  him,  but 
are  now  contesting  every  avenue  in  the 
labor  world  in  which  the  neg^o  now  labors, 
or  which  he  seeks  to  enter.  As  I  have 
heretofore  intimated,  this  is  not  a  fair  coti- 
test,  decided  on  merit,  but  an  unfair  strug- 
gle in  which  caste  with  all  its  train  of  evil, 
blind  prejudices,  is  invoked  to  keep  work 
from  the  negro  and  thus  pauperize  the 
race. 

Common  sense  suggests  that  those  oc- 
cupations in  which  the  negro  can  best  suc- 
ceed should  be  emphasized.  Most  people 
are  apt  to  learn  things  and  do  things  with- 
out regard  to  the  greatest  fitness  and  util- 
ity of  their  actions.  The  negro  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  unwise  procedure.  Hence 
it  is  but  natural,  ignorant  as  he  is  of  the 
great  contest  closing  in  all  around  him  and 
crushing  out  his  very  life,  that  the  negro 
would  incline  to  seemingly  easy  positions, 

*B7  W.  H.  Council,  President  of  Aarricnltural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Normal,  Ala. 
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or  to  high  wage  places  which  this  power- 
ful competing  class  of  whites  has  already 
appropriated  and  is  prepared  to  hold. 
With  this  idea  and  in  this  unequal  com- 
bat the  neg^o  will  not  only  fail,  but  will  be 
reduced  to  pariahism,  worse. than  slavery. 
How  can  this  be  averted  and  success  as- 
sured? By  the  cultivation  of  those  oc- 
cupations among  the  neg^o  population 
v-hich  insure  a  first-class  living  and  in 
which  competition  is  not  so  sharp.  While 
competition  is  often  a  spur  to  success, 
it  is  too  often  death  to  the  weak.  No 
sane  person  would  deny  that  the  negfro's 
mind  is  capable  of  literature,  art  and 
science. 

No  one  who  has  studied  neg^o  attain- 
ment will  for  a  moment  say  that  he  can 
not  make  a  good  mechanic,  engineer  and 
like  high-class  servants.  But  these  well- 
paying  and  responsible  positions  Anglo- 
Saxon  prejudice  everywhere  demands  for 
that  race  exclusively.  But  you  say  that 
the  negro  is  qualifying  for  these  positions. 
So  is  the  white  man.  And  so  is  Anglof 
Saxon  prejudice  crystalizing  into  a  kind  of 
unwritten  law  that  excludes  a  negro  from 
any  position  which  a  white  man  wants. 
To  break  this  law  would  require  a  pre- 
ponderance in  negn'O  population  and  negro 
skill.  Is  it  probable  that  the  negro  can 
develop  this  preponderance?  Certainly 
not. 

Again,  it  may  be  advanced  that  addi- 
tions to  the  140,000  homes  and  150,000 
farms  already  owned  by  the  negro,  to- 
gether with  his  $100,000,000  of  personal 
property,  will  create  a  demand  in  the  piire- 
ly  negro  business  world,  for  the  negro  in 
science,  literature  and  mechanism.  Even 
then  the  percentage  would  be  insignificant. 
According  to  every  calculation  of  sociology 
the  present  industrial  status  of  the  negro 
in  the  South  requires  him  to  serve  an- 
other, and,  in  some  instances,  a  powerful 
competing  race  for  his  daily  bread,  and 
points  to  this  state  of  affairs  probably  for 
decades  to  come. 

Therefore,  it  follows,  first,  that  the 
master  race  will  dictate  what  service  the 
negro  must  do  and  what  price  it  will  pay ; 
and  second,  the  servant  race  should  be 
wise  enough  to  make  itself  strong  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  to  so  estab- 
lish itself  that  it  can  not  be  displaced  with- 
out materially  disorganizing  social  and 
commercial  conditions  in  the  master  race. 

The  master  class  now  says  what  work 
it  will  give  the  neg^o  and  what  price  it 
will  pay.  This,  of  course,  is  often  mod- 
ified by  the  labor  unions,  which  are  al- 
most invariably  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  negfro.  But  has  the  negro  discov- 
ered the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  has 
he  so  fortified  himself  that  he  can  not  be 
displaced  without  disarranging  economic 
conditions?  In  other  words,  has  the  ne- 
gro discovered  what  he  can  do  best  with 


least  molestation?  While  he  has  not  yet 
made  the  discovery  for  himself,  still  there 
are  certain  extraneous  influences  which 
have  made  this  discovery  for  him,  and 
which  force  him  along  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance. Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  and  com- 
petition are  those  extraneous  influences, 
and  agriculture  and  personal  service  are 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  the  negro 
in  the  South.  Col.  J.  M.  Falkner,  planter, 
promoter  of  public  enterprises,  attorney 
for  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  hon- 
ored citizens  of  Alabama,  has  thought  out 
a  plan  right  along  this  line,  which  will  be 
the  salvation  of  the  neg^o  in  this  country. 
The  plan  will  soon  be  laid  before  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Not  by  selection,  but  by  circumstances, 
there  are  2,000,000  negroes  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  750,000  engaged  in  per- 
sonal service  in  the  South,  out  of  a  wage- 
earning  population  of  4,000,000.  In  other 
words,  the  negro  forms,  by  the  census  of 
1890,  31  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
South  and  performs  50  per  cent  of  the  ag- 
ricultiiral  labor  of  the  South,  and  28  per 
cent  of  the  agricultural  labor  of  the  na- 
tion. The  income  from  agriculture 
(1890)  was  $2,300,000,000.  The  negro 
did  28  per  cent  of  this  agricultural  labor, 
or  contributed  $670,000,000  to  the  national 
income  from  agriculture  alone;  52.1  per 
cent  of  the  female  wage-earners  of  the  ne- 
gro race  are  engaged  in  personal  service. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  two  classes 
of  occupations  the  negro  is  in  greatest  de- 
mand in  the  South,  under  present  condi- 
tions. Then,  these  are  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  and  greatest  sustenance.  Can 
the  negro  maintain  his  present  vantage 
ground?  Here  he  has  strength.  Here 
competition  is  not  sharp,  the  contest  not 
severe,  the  prejudice  less  bitter.  Itcre  is 
where  the  negro  can  build  impreg^iable 
bulwarks  from  which  he  can  not  be  driven 
without  material  damage  to  the  economic 
and  commercial  organism  of  the  South. 

The  industrial  education  of  the  masses 
of  the  negro  race  should  proceed  along 
these  lines:  Farmers,  planters,  farm  la- 
borers, dairymen,  stockmen,  cooks,  nurses, 
maids,  seamstresses  and  all  other  kinds  of 
agricultural,  personal  and  domestic  ser- 
vants. Here  is  a  chance  for  racial  special- 
ization beyond  anything  ever  before  en- 
joyed by  a  serving  people.  The  buoyant 
spirit  of  the  negro  is  concomitant  with  ag- 
ricultural life.  This  spirit  has  been  as- 
sociated with  agriculture  among  all  people, 
in  all  ages. 

As  we  have  seen,  here  he  is  most  en- 
gaged, here  he  meets  the  least  resistance, 
here  he  obtains  the  greatest  sustenance 
and  independence.  The  admitted  fact  that 
the  negro  is  capable  of  the  highest  attain- 
ment in  science,  literature  and  in  fine  and 
liberal  arts  does  not  disprove  my  conten- 
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tion  so  strongly  backed  by  statistics  and 
circumstances.  Necessity  is  the  law  here 
as  well  &s  elsewhere. 

The  negro  is  of  necessity  an  agricul- 
turist. His  natural  fitness,  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity, and  the  great  opportunity,  if  prop- 
erly perceived  and  utilized  by  the  neg^o, 
will  work  out  for  him  an  independence 
that  might  be  envied  by  any  peasantry  of 
the  world.  Together  with  the  conditions 
which  assign  the  negro  to  the  farm,  come 
other  blessings  which  prejudice  in  every 
other  country  effectually  checks.  The 
negro  has  the  opportunity  here  to  own  the 
farm  which  he  cultivates  as  a  tenant. 
These  are  anomalous  conditions  rarely  met 
with  in  any  other  land.  I  may  observe 
here  that  there  is  now  a  growing  heredi- 
tary fondness  for  the  farm  on  the  part  of 
the  negro,  and  that  which  heretofore  has 
been  assignment  will  ultimately,  no  doubt, 
become  a  natural  characteristic. 

The  young  educated  negro  has  been  no 
exception  to  this  sentiment  of  prejudice, 
and  so  the  farm  is  receiving  its  proportion 
of  intelligent  negroes.  The  negro  has  no 
superior  as  a  domestic  or  body  servant. 
He  forms  none  of  those  plots  and  con- 
rpiracies  which  ruin  homes  and  wreck 
fortunes.  He  is  true  and  faithful  to  the 
last.  He  is  becoming  thoroughly  compe- 
tent under  the  touch  of  education  and  self- 
interest.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
negro  servant  will  be  the  choicest  jewel  of 
every  Southern  home.  The  seeming  drift 
now  in  the  opposite  direction  is  only  tem- 
porary, for  climatic  influences,  as  well  as 
hereditary     tendencies,     make    the    white 


Southerner  far  different  from  the  white 
Northerner. 

The  domestic  department  of  our  college 
here  at  Normal  is  furnishing  servants  to 
wealthy  families^  who  have  tried  white 
servants  both,  in  America  and  Europe,  and 
our  girls  are  preferred.  We  have  recently 
placed  two  cooks  in  one  wealthy  family  at 
$i6  per  month  each.  We  put  in  the  same 
family  a  laundress  at  $20  per  month.  We 
can  not  supply  the  demand  for  our  trained 
sick  nurses.  In  nursing  broken  limbs, 
fevers,  etc.,  these  girls  are  paid  without 
the  least  hesitation  $10  to  $20  per  week. 
This  shows  what  estimation  is  placed  upon 
negro  help,  and  it  also  shows  what  a  vast 
field  there  is  for  the  trained  neg^o  do- 
mestic. 

There  can  not  be  any  more  honorable 
nor  important  work  than  these  occupa- 
tions, in  which  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
negro  wage-earners  are  engaged.  Truly, 
she  who  rears  the  young,  takes  care  of  the 
well,  and  nurses  the  sick,  and  he  who 
grows  the  products  which  clothe  and  feed 
them  can  not  be  insignificant  in  the  eye 
of  the  Creator. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
South's  dealing  with  her  negro  education- 
al problem,  while  generally  moderately 
liberal,  is  often  short-sighted  and  suicidal. 
Poverty  is  a  curse  to  any  land.  It  is  al- 
ways attached  to  ignorance.  Educate  and 
lift  up  the  masses  by  making  them  intelli- 
gently and  industriously  useful,  and 
peace  will  take  the  place  of  confusion 
and  the  waste  places  will  bud  and  blossom 
into  a  grand  and  glorious  fruitage. 


Ghe  Employer  and  a  Message  to 
Garcia.* 

'  I '  HE  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
^  letter  I  received  recently  from  a 
friend  in  Virginia : 

**Have  you  read  *A  Message  to  Garcia?' 
and,  if  so,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  The 
employes  of  this  road  have  lately  been 
deluged  with  unsolicited  copies  of  the  il- 
logical pamphlet^  thanks  to  the  Passenger 
Department  of  the  New  York  Central." 

Yes,  I  have  read  "A  Message  to  Garcia," 
and  I  tried  to  tell  my  correspondent  what 
I  thought  of  it,  but  found  the  English 
language  was  not  comprehensive  enough. 
There  is  a  limit  to  all  things  mortal. 

I  did  not  read  the  essay  until  June, 
1899,  although  it  appeared  several  months 
earlier.  It  was  published  in  "The  Philis- 
tine," a  magazine  of  which  I  had  been  a 
frequent  reader,  because,  aside  from  being 
a  unique  publication,  its  pages  were  occa- 

•  By  Avery  C.  Moore. 


sionally  illumined  by  the  rays  of  Genius. 
Not  caring  to  run  up  against  any  more 
letters  to  Garcia,  I  have  steared  shy  of 
"The   Philistine"   ever   since. 

As  a  libel  upon  manhood,  "A  Message 
to  Garcia"  is  a  howling  success,  and  it  is 
entitled  to  the  first  prize  as  an  apology 
for  the  brutal  system  which  is  degrading 
men  and  women  to  the  level  of  the  me- 
chanical ;  but  it  met  with  a  chilly  recep- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  millions  of  inde- 
pendent scions  of  industry  at  whom  it 
was  directed,  be  it  said — to  their  ever- 
lasting  credit. 

The  man  who  is  responsible  for  circu- 
lating a  million  copies  of  "A  Message  to 
Garcia"  has  much  to  answer  for.  One  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  reading  it,  however, 
for  modern  literature  consists  of  about 
nine  parts  chaff  to  one  of  wheat,  and  we 
must  go  through  the  chaff  in  order  to  find 
the  semi-occasional  kernel.  We  are  told 
that  a  great  many  of  •  "the  best  people" 
have  endorsed   Mr.   Hubbard's   effort,   but 
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that  is  not  remarkable.  The  French  pop- 
ulace once  crowned  a  common  courtesan 
"Goddess  of  Reason."  An  artist  of  un- 
certain ability  took  inspiration  from  that 
coronation,  sat  down  and  detailed  the  dis- 
gusting career  of  a  depraved  Paris  wanton 
and  literature  was  enriched  by  the  publica- 
tion of  "Trilby."  Many  of  the  "best  peo- 
ple" raved  over  that,  and  so  I  was  led  to 
read  it  I  have  been  ashamed  of  myself 
ever  since;  of  the  two,  I  prefer — neither. 

Colonel  Rowan  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
fortitude,  self-possessed  and  courageous, 
but  if  that  "Message  to  Garcia"  doesn't 
kill  him,  it  is  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.  He  did  his  duty  and  did  it  well, 
but  when  Mr.  Hubbard  would  have  his 
readers  believe  that  Rowan  went  about 
his  task  without  preparation  and  without 
being  in  possession  of  all  necessary  data, 
he  not  only  insults  our  intelligence,  but 
comes  a  long  way  from  complimenting  his 
hero.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  who 
took  a  message  to  Garcia  not  only  had  a 
map  of  Cuba  in  his  head  before  he  started, 
not  only  determined  the  character  of  the 
country  through  whith  he  must  pass,  and 
the  point  at  which  Garcia  was  when  last 
heard  from,  but  his  life  from  1881  to  1898 
had  been  a  preparation  for  the  mission. 
To  say  that  Mr.  Hubbard  did  not  know 
this  when  he  wrote  his  epic,  is  to  say  that 
he  is  a  fool — and  Mr.  Hubbard  is  anything 
but  a  fool. 

He  says:  "The  point  I  would  make  is 
this:  McKinley  gave  Rowan  a  letter  to 
be  delivered  to  Garcia;  Rowan  took  the 
letter  and  did  not  ask  '.where  is  he  at  ?'  " 
Then,  to  show  the  difference  between 
Rowan  and  the  "imbecility  of  the  average 
man"  he  continues:  "Put  this  to  a  test; 
you  are  sitting  now  in  your  office ;  six 
clerks  are  within  call ;  summon  any  one 
and  make  this  request:  'Please  look  in 
the  encyclopedia  and  make  a  brief  mem- 
orandum for  me  concerning  the  life  of 
Correggio.'  Will  the  clerk  quietly  say 
*Yes,  sir,*  and  do  his  task?  On  your  life 
he  will  not.  He  will  look  at  you  out  of 
a  fishy  eye,  and  ask  one  or  more  of  the 
following  questions:  'Who  was  he?* 
'Which  encyclopedia?*  'Where  is  the  en- 
cyclopedia,  etc.  ?*  ** 

Well,  perhaps  he  will.  It  depends  some- 
what on  eirctunstances.  If  you  are  direct- 
ing the  affairs  of  a  sawmill  and  your 
clerks  are  engaged  over  books  filled  with 
lumber  measurements,  and  if  you  summon 
one  of  them  and  make  a  request  of  that 
icind,  the  chances  are  that,  if  he  recovers 
at  all,  he  will  ask  a  series  of  questions 
similar  to  those  quoted.  If,  however,  you 
are  the  editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily,  your 
assistant  will  undoubtedly  "prepare  for  you 
a  memorandum  concerning  the  life  of  Cor- 
reggio,** and  not  look  in  the  K*s  for  it 
either. 

When  the  President  summoned  Rowan, 


if,  instead  of  giving  him  a  letter  to  take 
to  Garcia,  he  had  said  "prepare  for  me  a 
thesis  on  the  Solar  System,**  I  imaging 
Col.  Rowan  would  have  asked  some  ques- 
tions. 

If  I  were  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  rail- 
road car  accountant,  trying  to  locate  an 
erratic  "foreign  box'*  that  had  been  traced 
to  our  line,  and  my  superior  should  come 
to  me  with  the  request  that  I  find  out 
whether  Zoroaster  was  a  Roman  states- 
man, or  the  founder  of  the  Parsce  re- 
ligion, /  would  either  feel  for  a  stuffed 
club  or  ring  up  the  lunatic  asylum.  Mr. 
Hubbard  should  tell  us  in  what  line  of 
business  his  "imbecile"  clerk  is  engaged. 

Says  Mr.  Hubbard :  "And  this  incapac- 
ity for  independent  action,  this  moral 
stupidity,  this  infirmity  of  the  will,  this  un- 
willingness to  cheerfully  catch  hold  and 
lift,  are  the  things  that  are  putting  pure 
socialism  so  far  into  the  future."  Possi- 
bly, but  the  gentleman  only  claims  to  state 
an  effect;  he  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  cause,  and  therein  lies  the  injustice. 
If  what  the  author  says  in  "A  Message  to 
Garcia'*  does  the  great  majority  of  workers 
a  wrong,  what  he  leaves  unsaid  does  them 
a  greater  wrong.  He  could  have  truth- 
fully told  us  that  the  men  and  women  of 
which  he  complains  are  the  products  of 
this  soul-destroying  system  of  intense  com- 
mercialism which  he  seems  willing  to  get 
rid  of;  "that  the  capacity  for  independent 
action"  is  being  crushed  out  of  their  lives 
by  the  inexorable  demands  of  mammon 
and  that  their  "infirmity  of  the  will**  is 
only  too  often  the  result  of  the  employer's 
insatiate,  imnatural  pursuit  of  dollars  that 
are  coined  from  human  lives. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  em- 
ployer's ambition  for  supremacy  compre- 
hended the  rights,  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  employes  through  whom  this  su- 
premacy was  attained.  When  there  is  re- 
ward for  merit,  the  volunteers  are  many; 
and  when  there  is  present  the  realization 
that  devotion  to  duty  will  not  be  forgotten, 
many  can  be  found  who  are  ready  to  invite 
sacrifice  and  danger  by  taking  "A  Message 
to  Garcia.'*  "Virtue  has  its  own  reward,*' 
but  it  is  not  substantial.  Col.  Rowan  left 
to  find  Garcia,  firmly  convinced  that  his 
individuality  would  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Hub- 
bard's motive  in  penning  the  article  in 
question,  that  which  prompted  Mr.  Daniels, 
of  the  New  York  Central,  to  distribute  it 
broadcast,  is  apparent.  He  would  have 
every  employe  "do  as  you  are  told ;  ask 
no  questions,'*  because  thereby  he  denies 
the  independence  of  the  individual,  he 
discounts  that  "independent  action**  of 
which  the  world  stands  in  need,  and  he 
becomes  the  evangel  of  a  false  philosophy, 
which,  if  applied,  would  result  in  uni- 
versal chaos. 

Under  some  circumstances   it   is  neces- 
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sary  that  the  responsibility  for  success  or 
failure  of  an  enterprise  be  vested  in  one 
liian,  but  such  circumstances  are  rare.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  success  of  an  under- 
taking depends  upon  the  application  of  the 
composite  intelligence  involved.  If  the 
result  is  unsatisfactory,  it  is  often  because 
there  is  no  incentive  offered  for  the  ex- 
citing of  the  best  effort  Notwithstanding 
the  contrary  suggestion  incorporated  in 
"A  Message  to  Garcia,"  America  leads 
the  world  in  industrial  accomplishments 
because  of  the  genius  and  capacity  of 
labor,  and  in  spite  of  adverse  social  and 
economic  conditions,  in  spite  of  the  blind 
command,  "Take  a  Message  to  Garcia," 
and   not   because  of  it. 

A  general  is  necessary  to  an  army  but 
he  can  not  win  a  battle  without  soldiers, 
and  the  most  successful  of  military  com- 
manders have  been  those  who  have  not 
been  too  proud  to  advise  with  and  accept 
suggestions  from  the  men  in  the  ranks. 
No  general  has  ever  lost  anything  of  glory 
who  has  placed  the  credit  for  victory  with 
the  soldiers  by  whose  valor  victory  was 
accomplished. 

The  New  York  Central,  and  every  other 
railroad,  issues  for  the  government  of  its 
employes  "A  Message  to  Garcia"  in  the 
form  a  "Book  of  Rules."  If  the  men 
who  make  and  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  modem  railroading  were  to  interpret 
those  rules  literally — ^"Do  the  thing;  ask 
no  questions" — ^there  would  be  confusion 
where  now  is  order.  The  employe  knows 
that  in  order  to  "railroad"  he  must  apply 
common  sense  to  his  work;  he  realizes 
further  that  while  these  rules  must  be 
flexible  for  the  best  results  to  be  obtained, 
he  must  be  tried  and  will  be  condemned 
according  to  a  strict  construction  of  them 
if  anything  goes  wrong.  Twenty  years 
of  faithful  service  counts  for  naught — if 
an  accident  occurs,  "off  goes  his  head." 

"Take  a  Message  to  Garcia"  interpreted 
literally  often  invites  disaster.  A  fool  be- 
hind "A  Message  to  Garcia"  made  possible 
Tennyson's  poem,  "The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,"  and  it  was  "A  Message  to 
Garcia"  that  cost  this  nation  the  life- 
blood  of  the  gallant  Custer  and  his  martyr 
band  on  the  cruel  battlefield  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn. 

Legion  are  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  peace 
v/ho  have  given  up  their  lives  to  take  a 
message  to  Garcia  that  the  interest  of  the 
employer  might  be  protected — and  the 
loved  ones  left  behind  have  pleaded  in  vain 
for  justice.  Where  is  the  incentive  for 
others  to  do  the  same  thing?  "Does  it 
pay?" 

Several  years  ago  I  knew  a  fireman  on  a 
Kansas  railroad,  who  was  the  sole  sup- 
port of  an  invalid  mother.  He  went  out 
on  his  engine  one  morning  and  was  told 
by  the  engineer  to  put  some  oil  on  the 
valves.     The    bridges    on    that    particular 


road  are  exceptionally  narrow;  the  young 
man  held  one  arm  out  a  little  too  far,  it 
struck  the  bridge  and  the  force  of  the 
contact  hurled  him  from  his  engine  to  in- 
stant death.  "He  did  as  he  was  told — 
took  a  Message  to  Garcia,?  and  received 
the  usual  reward.  What  did  the  company 
do  for  his  mother?  Why,  nothing,  of 
course.  Merely  gave  her  a  pass  to  the 
home  of  some  friends  where  she  died  a 
few  weeks  later  of  a  broken  heart. 

On  one  of  the  western  divisions  of  a 
railroad  radiating  from  Chicago,  there  was 
a  young  man  employed  as  a  locomotive 
fireman,  who  also  took  "A  Message  to 
Garcia"  and  paid  a  big  price  for  the  privi- 
lege. His  engine  was  pulling  a  fast  pas- 
senger train  one  day  when  the  lubricator 
"sight  glass"  broke,  filling  the  engine  cab 
with  scalding  oil  and  water;  he  could  have 
escaped  without  injury,  but  duty  prompted 
him  to  repair  the  damage.  He  did — 
"demonstrated  a  capacity  for  independent 
action,"  so  to  speak.  While  doing  it  he 
inhaled  so  much  of  the  steam  that  the 
delicate  lung  tissues  were  destroyed  to  the 
extent  that  he  was  forever  incapacitated 
for  manual  labor.  He  appealed  to  the 
company  but  was  not  even  accorded  a 
courteous  hearing;  so  he  sued  his  em- 
ployer and  obtained  judgment  for  several 
thousand  dollars.  The  railroad  appealed, 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  re- 
versed, and,  with  a  constitution  wrecked 
forever,  because  of  his  devotion  to  duty, 
that  man  is  today  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  his  fellow  men  for  an  existence. 
He  "did  the  thing — ^took  a  Message  to 
Garcia,"  and  when  Garcia  got  the  message 
the  messenger  got  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
These  are  but  two  of  the  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  immediate  observation. 
They  are  multiplied  yearly  by  the  thous- 
ands in  American  railway  service  alone. 
Don't  you  believe  it?  Well,  just  ask  the 
next  railroad  employe  you  meet,  what  pen- 
sion he  expects  to  receive  from  the  com- 
pany in  the  event  of  his  becoming  dis- 
abled in  its  service.  If  he  doesn't  take 
you  for  Mark  Twain  in  disguise,  I'll  sur- 
render my  position  among  the  prophets. 
I  use  the  railroad  merely  as  a  type.  The 
law  of  compensation  has  but  slight  rela- 
tion to  any  phase  of  our  existence  and 
particularly  is  this  true  of  industrialism. 

Mr.  Hubbard  refers  to  a  bookkeeper  who 
is  a  good  accountant,  but  who,  if  sent  on 
an  errand,  would  stop  at  so  many  saloons 
on  the  way  that  when  he  reached  his  des- 
tination "he  would  forget  what  he  had 
been  sent  for."  This  self-constituted 
apostle  of  the  gospel  of  man's  incompe- 
tency holds  the  accountant  up  to  us  as  a 
tjrpe  of  the  "average  employe."  Excuse 
my  Latin,  but  it  is  an  infernal  lie,  and 
the  man  who  believes  it  is  the  premium 
idiot  of  his  generation.  Why,  if  I  had 
that  opinion  of  my  fellowmen,  I'd  get  off 
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the  planet.  It's*  the  blackest  libel  that  was 
ever  pronounced  on  mankind  and  it  was 
conceived  in  the  profoundest  depths  of 
hell — though  the  Devil  wouldn't  own  it. 

The  "average  man"  is  honest;  the 
"average  man"  does  not  betray  the  confi- 
dence of  his  employer;  the  "average  man" 
invites  responsibility  as  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  capacity — but  the  "average 
man"  breathes  continually  the  heavy  at- 
mosphere of  ingratitude.  The  "average 
man"  keeps  his  eye  directed  toward  the 
sunlight  while  being  crushed  down  to  ob- 
scurity; yes,  the  "average  man"  is  a  ma- 
chine, and  knows  it. 

He  takes  a  message  to  Garcia  and  im- 
mediately the  messenger  is  forgotten.  Mr. 
Hubbard  will  do  well  to  read  the  Master's 
"Parable  of  the  Talents."  He  will  find  it 
in  the  Bible. 

They  who  would  solve  the  industrial 
problem  must  consider  the  soul  of  man  as 
a  factor  entering  into  it.  The  successful 
captains  of  industry  are  they  who  reward 
the  messenger  and  the  first  successful 
master  of  transportation  ^ill  be  he  who 
takes  coimsel  of  justice  while  advising 
with  directors.  That  will  be  a  unique 
spectacle — ^Justice  as  ex-officio  president  of 
a  corpe^r^don  meeting. 

The  author  of  "A  Message  to  Garcia" 
grows  cynical  and  sarcastic  as.  he  writes 
of  the  "maudlin  sympathy  being  expressed 
for  the  down-trodden  denizens  of  the 
sweat  shops."  Well,  perhaps  there  is  too 
much  sympathy  being  expressed  for  the 
heavy  laden — ^but  Mr.  Hubbard  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  of  it.  I  wonder  if  the 
Sage  of  Roycroft  was  ever  in  a  tenement 
house.  I  think  not.  I  would  like  to  in- 
itiate him — ^take  him  into  the  warrens  of 
the  poor  for  whom  "so  much  maudlin  sym- 
pathy is  being  expressed ;"  where  there  are 
thousands  of  childish  faces  harrowed  with 
life's  deep  cares — a  race  of  children  peo- 
pling the  realm  of  labor — children  who 
would  not  know  a  toy  if  they  were  to  see 
one  and  who  have  never  known  or  heard  of 
that  kingdom  called  "Home."  Yes,  I  would 
show  him  a  graveyard  of  the  living;  an 
inferno  of  the  just;  a  place  inhabited  by 
men  and  women  who  would  view  the  crea- 
tions of  Dante  and  imagine  they  were 
gaining  a  revelation  of  Paradise;  a  condi- 
tion in  which  there  is  neither  kindness, 
nor  mercy,  nor  hope.  They  would  not 
recognize  "maudlin  sympathy"  if  it  were 
visited  upon  them,  and  their  souls  are  too 
dead  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  jus- 
tice. I  can  imagine  Mr.  Hubbard,  from 
his  lofty  pinade  of  self-sufficiency,  preach- 
ing to  people  such  as  these  concerning 
"A  Message  to  Garcia."  He  could  better 
reach  their  sense  of  appreciation  by  paint- 
ing for  them  that  gorgeous  picture  which 
reveals  the  pulseless  body  of  Abel,  pros- 
trate before  his  brother  and  murderer — 
Cain — ^the  patron  saint  of  Mr.  Hubbard's 


religion,  whose  boasted  motto  is  "The 
Survival  of  the  Fittest;"  a  sentiment 
worthy  of  him  whose  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  is  still  the  defense  of  those  who 
traffic  in  human  blood. 

Then  I  would  like  to  escort  the  gentle- 
man who  pleads  so  eloquently  for  Herod, 
to  scenes  somewhat  different  from  the 
tenement  hells.  I  would  have  him  go 
through  the  works  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  of  Dayton,  or  the  es- 
tablishments of  the  Mayor  of  Toledo,  who 
is  distinguished  because  he  went  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  a  business 
motto.  At  each  of  these  points  Mr.  Hub- 
bard would  find  an  oasis  in  the  lurid  des- 
ert of  competition,  where  brotherhood  is 
introduced  into  business  and  there  is  a 
premium  placed  upon  manhood;  where 
men  and  women  live  as  well  as  exist,  and 
where  husband  and  wife  realize  the  bles- 
sings of  a  home  in  which  the  children  all 
are  happy.  In  short,  where  employers 
don't  "grow  old  before  their  time  looking 
for  men  to  carry  a  message  to  Garcia." 

Mr.  Daniels  of  the  New  York  Central  is 
of  the  opinion  that  "A  Message  to  Garcia 
is  to  become  a  modern  classic,"  but  it  will 
not  Mr.  Daniels  is  not  in  touch  with  the 
people.  An  essay,  whose  most  striking 
passage  is  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  in- 
corporates too  much  of  the  spirit  of  Cain 
to  live.  Because  of  the  manner  in  which 
"The  Man  with  a  Hoe"  has  been  received 
and  its  author  transported  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  immortals,  the  "Mes- 
sage to  Garcia"  is  destined  to  be  buried 
in  the  back  yard  of  oblivion.  This  age  is 
not  big  enough  for  both.  Truth  alone  is 
eternal  and  only  they  who  proclaim  it  are 
immortal.  Markham  gave  a  message  of 
hope  and  inspiration  to  all  men,  every- 
where, who  feel  the  biirden  of  that  sorrow 
which  is  bom  of  oppression.  He  gave  it 
16  them  as  a  song  and  myriad  are  they 
who  were  ready  and  rejoiced  to  listen. 
They  have  taken  up  the  chorus  with  the 
Sweet  Singer  of  the  Sierras  and  the  re- 
frain will  sound  and  be  repeated  until  the 
Resurrection  morning. 

Ghe  ''Otttram  Wap/** 

"A  day  or  two  ago  a  trip  was  made  over 
the  'Outram-Way,'  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
and  Ticknall.  This  plate-way  was  com- 
menced in  1795,  and  has  been  in  use  since 
1799,  or  for  loi  years.  A  descendant  of 
Mr.  Outram  was  present,  who  gave  some 
interesting  details  with  reference  to  Mr. 
James  Outram,  who  cast  the  first  'Outram 
plates'  ever  made  at  his  foundry  at  Ripley 

*  A  description  of  one  of  the  earliest  railways 
constmcted.  written  by  Mr.  Bdmund  H.  Outram, 
for  the  LocoMOTiVB  Pirbmbm's  BiAOAznvB. 
This  road  was  in  use  long  before  the  advent  of 
the  locomotive,  and  yet  parts  of  same  are  in  use 
today. 
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and  Butterley,  Derbyshire.  The  original 
plates,  which  in  section  were  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  L,  were  made  for  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  were  laid  down  at  his  col- 
liery at  Sheffield.  But  the  people  tore  up 
the  plates  and  burned  the  sleepers. 

"James  Outram  then  put  down  the  plates 
on  cast  iron  square  boxes,  but  the  people 
broke  these  also.  So  his  son,  Benjamin 
Outram,  introduced  the  stone  blocks  in 
place  of  sleepers  or  iron  boxes.  The  Lon- 
don and  North-Western  Company  named 
one  of  its  engines  Outram.  Mr.  Benjamin 
(3utram's  son  became  the  celebrated  gen- 
eral Sir  James  Outram,  his  grandson  is 
Sir  Francis  Outram.  and  his  great  grand- 


out,  the  manager  (Mr.  Curr)  "plated"  the 
top  of  the  wood  with  cast  iron  plates,  and 
these  were  cast  by  James  Outram  at  Rip- 
ley to  the  pattern  suggested  by  Mr.  Curr. 
The  arrangement  did  not  prove  a  satis- 
factory one;  the  flat-plates  broke,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  keep  the  wheels  on 
the  track.  At  last  Mr.  James  Outram 
saw  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  advised  him 
to  pull  up  the  whole  of  his  wooden  way, 
and  to  lay  down  Outram's  design  of  cast- 
iron  plates  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  L. 
These  plates  to  be  spiked  down  to  cross 
sleepers  of  wood  in  order  to  maintain  the 
gauge  of  the  line  at  5  feet  outside.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  agreed  to  the  suggestion, 


THE  OUTRAM  WAY 

Constructed  by  Benjamin  Outram  at  Ticknall,  England,  and  opened  for  traffic,  with  horse 
power,  in  1799,  and  utilized  in  January,  S901,  nearly  S02  years  later. 


son  is  the  Rev.  James  Outram,  vicar  of 
Ipswich." 

This  brief  summary,  interesting  as  it  is, 
omits  many  points  of  very  considerable 
interest  both  to  the  railway  world  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Out- 
ram in  particular. 

The  Mr.  James  Outram  above  mentioned 
as  making  the  plate  for  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, was  an  engineer,  surveyor,  and  iron 
master.  He  resided  at  Alfreton,  Derby- 
shire, and  was  born  in  1733,  and  he  was 
largely  employed  in  surveying  the  various 
properties  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  Duke  for  many  years  had  a  "wooden 
track"  leading  to  his  colliery  at  Sheffield, 
and  when  this  wooden  track  began  to  wear 


and  ordered  the  first  Outram  plates  from 
James  Outram,  who  made  them  at  his 
foundry  at  Ripley  in  1775.  They  were 
laid  down  in  1776,  and  the  Duke  traveled 
over  his  new  line  in  a  coal  wagon,  and 
afterwards  had  one  of  his  private  carriages 
fitted  to  the  proper  gauge  for  running  on 
his  Outram-way.  Almost  immediately  it 
was  found  that  fewer  horses  and  drivers 
were  wanted,  so  these  drivers  got  up  a 
riot,  tore  up  the  plates,  burned  the  sleep- 
ers, and  put  an  end  to  traffic.  Then  it  was 
that  James  Outram  designed  cast-iron 
boxes  I  foot  square  and  6  inches  deep, 
made  hollow. 

The  plates   were  again   laid   down,   this 
time  on  iron  boxes.     This  plan  worked  for 
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a  time,  until  the  people  got  up  another  riot 
and  smashed  in  the  sides  of  the  boxes. 

James  Outram  had  two  sons,  one  be- 
came the  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  and  the 
other,  Benjamin,  joined  his  father  as  an 
engineer. 

"Young  Benjamin,"  who  was  born  in 
1764,  suggested  to  his  father  that  he 
should  "chuck  up  these  iron  boxes  and 
have  solid  blocks  of  stone  which  the  peo- 
ple could  neither  burn,  break,  nor  carry 
off."  The  plan  was  adopted,  the  Outram- 
plates  were  laid  down  at  Sheffield  on  stone 
blocks,  and  Outram  wrote;  to  his  Grace, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk:  "I  have  fixed  the 
people  up  this  time." 

Benjamin  Outram  afterwards  became  a 
"man  of  mark"  as  engjineer  to  the  Hud- 
dersfield  Canal.  He  executed  the  long 
tunnel  under  Stand  Edge,  in  making 
which  a  number  of  balls  of  limestone, 
weighing  from  i  ounce  to  over  100  pounds, 
were  found.  He  communicated  a  paper 
on  these,  through  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart., 
P.  R.  S.,  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1796. 
The  Peak  Forest  Canal,  1794- 1800,  made 
by  Outram,  included  six  miles  of  plate- 
way.  He  always  preferred,  though  his 
father  originated,  flat  plates  of  cast  iron 
usually  3  feet  long,  4  inches  wide  in  the 
tread,  with  .an  inner  flange  rising  from 
about  2  inches  high  at  the  ends  to  3  inches 
or  3J4  inches  at  the  center.  These  be- 
came known  as  Outram-ways. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Outram,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father,  cast  in  the  year  1789  a 
large  order  of  edge-rails  designed  by  Mr. 
William  Jessop  and  delivered  the  same  at 
the  canal  at  Loughborough,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Mr.  Benjamin  Outram  took 
into  partnership  the  above-mentioned 
Mr.  Jessop,  also  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Beresford.  And  in  1793  this  firm  cast  a 
further  order  of  edge-rails  for  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  and  they  were  delivered  at  Mus- 
ton  Gorse,  near  Belvoir  Castle,  1793. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Outram  se- 
cured an  order  of  20  miles  of  Outram- 
plate  way,  ten  miles  of  which  was  single 
track,  and  ten  miles  double  line  or  sidings. 

The  main  portion  of  this  line  was  for 
the  Ashby  Canal  Company,  but  there  were 
also  private  branches,  owned  by  Sir 
Henry  Harper,  Mr.  W.  Abney  (of  Mea- 
sham),  Mr.  W.  Fermor,  the  Earl  Ferrers 
Lount  Colliery,  Moira  Colliery,  line  to 
potteries  on  Gresley  Green,  collieries  at 
Swadlincote,  and  Lord  Howe's  private  line 
to  Gopsall  Hall. 

In  July,  1796,  Benjamin  Outram  traveled 
over  the  route  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  with  a  view  to  laying  down  an 
Outram-way  between  those  cities.  And 
in  1799,  a  committee,  composed  of  Man- 
chester traders,  instructed  Mr.  Outram  to 
survey  for  a  "plate-way"  from  Manchester 
to  Bolton,  Wigan  and  Sandhills  to  the 
docks  at  Liverpool,  and  this  he  did.     On 


June  4,  1800,  Outram  married  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  James  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  whose 
well-known  book,  "Recreations  in  Agfi- 
culture,"  1 799- 1 802,  advocates  railways  of 
Outram*8  pattern  from  the  West  India 
Docks  through  the  city  to  the  Paddington 
Canal,  and  even  to  Bath. 

Mr.  Outram,  in  1799,  when  the  Cham- 
wood  Canal  was  purposely  cut  and  all  the 
water  let  out,  surveyed  the  turnpike  road 
from  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  to  Leicester,  with 
a  view  to  laying  down  an  Outram-way. 

He  also  surveyed  and  did  lay  down  the 
Outram-way  from  Butterley  and  Ripley  to 
the  Derby  Canal  at  Little  Eaton. 

"Outram-ways"  were  afterwards  laid 
down  from  Mansfield  to  Pinxton ;  from 
Cheltenham  to  Gloucester;  from  Kilmar- 
nock to  Troon  Harbor. 

Mr.  Outram  laid  down  the  Penydarran 
Outram-way  in  South  Wales,  and  by  the 
year  181 1  there  were  about  300  miles  of 
his  system  in  use.  He  also  provided  the 
plates  for  the  Outram-way  which  still  runs 
the  full  length  of  the  Kingstown  break- 
water. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  there  are 
people  who  never  heard  of  Benjamin  Out- 
ram, and  ask,  who  was  he?  What  did  he 
do? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  portrait  of  Mr.  B. 
Outram.  I  have  a  good  one  of  his  brother, 
who  was  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  but  have 
never  seen  one  of  Benjamin  or  his 
father. 

Coba  Libre.* 

No  people  forget  events  as  quickly  as 
the  American  people.  They  are  a  people 
with  whom  folk  lore  and  traditions  have 
but  little  influence.  Only  two  or  three 
dozen  months  ago,  nearly  every  window 
in  every  street  in  every  city  and  village 
was  decorated  with  a  little  odd-looking 
flag  which  bore  the  legend,  "Cuba  Libre!" 
This  meant  that  the  people  of  the  entire 
United  States  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
the  belief  that  Cuba  should  be  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  This  belief  was  so  strong 
that  the  American  Government  was  forced 
into  a  war  with  Spain,  which  had  for  its 
avowed  purpose  the  setting  up  of  an  in- 
dependent government  in  Cuba.  "Cuba 
Libre"  was  at  last  realized — so  the  Cubans 
thought  when  Sampson — or  Schley — or 
whoever  it  was  that  sank  Cervera's  fleet. 

But  that  was  two  or  three  dozen  months 
ago,  and  our  memories  have  failed  us  as  to 
both  promises  and  purpose.  The  Railway 
Conductor  thus  discourseth  on  this  lapsus 
memoriae : 

"One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Cuban  con- 
vention which  met  at  Havana  on  Novem- 
ber s  for  the  purpose  of  framing  and 
adopting  a  constitution  for  the  people  of 


*  By  John  Smith. 
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Cuba,  was  to  pass  resolutions  of  con- 
gratulation and  thanks  to  General  Wood, 
and  of  confidence  in  our  President's  good 
faith;  but  the  spirit  of  the  convention 
manifested  itself  most  forcibly  when  the 
oath  was  subscribed  to  desiring  complete 
independence,  which  expressly  renounced 
'allegiance  to  or  compact  with  any  state 
or  nation.'  Governor  Wood,  who  opened 
the  convention,  said  in  part: 

"  'It  will  be  your  duty,  first,  to  frame  and 
adopt  a  Constitution  of  Cuba,  and  when 
that  has  been  done  to  formulate  what  in 
your  opinion  ought  to  be  the  relations 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  must  be  adequate  to 
secure  a  stable,  orderly  and  free  govern- 
ment. When  you  have  formulated  the 
relations  which  in  your  opinion  ought  to 
exist  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
doubtless  take  such  action  on  its  part  as 
shall  lead  to  a  final  and  authoritative 
agreement  between  the  people  of  the  two 
cotmtries  to  the  promotion  of  their  com- 
mon interests. 

"  'All  friends  of  Cuba  will  follow  your 
deliberations  with  the  deepest  interest, 
earnestly  desiring  that  you  will  reach  just 
conclusions,  and  that  by  the  dignity,  in- 
dividual self-restraint,  and  wise  conserv- 
atism which  shall  characterize  your  pro- 
ceedings, the  capacity  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple for  representative  government  may  be 
signally  illustrated.' 

"The  address  of  General  Wood  is  warmly 
commended  by  the  press  in  several  parts 
of  the  United  States,  which  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  intimate  that  our  pledge  to 
Cuba  was  made  without  thought — yielding 
for  the  moment  to  the  impulse  of  senti- 
ment. It  is  also  expressed  that  the 
Cubans  will  have  to  accept  something 
less  than  an  absolute  and  unqualified  in- 
dependence and  that  one  of  the  powers 
appertaining  to  sovereignty,  which  the 
Cubans   may  be   fairly   asked   and   should 


be  more  than  willing  to  renounce,  is  the 
power  of  entering  into  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  foreign  governments.  Such 
utterances  do  not  voice  the  sentiments  of 
the  patriots  of  this  country,  nor  of  any 
who  believe  in  upholding  the  integrity  of 
the  nation. 

"We  can  not  conceive  a  more  con- 
temptible excuse  to  exercise  further  sov- 
ereignty over  these  poor  people,  than  that 
pleading  the  excuse  that  we  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  sentiment,  and  through 
hysterical  emotion  passed  the  resolution 
that  provided  that  these  poor  people 
should  be  given  their  independence.  Was 
that  vow  less  sincere  because  our  people, 
as  a  nation,  demanded  by  force  of  arms 
that  they  be  free,  and  recognizing  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  promised 
their  assistance  to  that  end?  Let  our  in- 
tegrity be  maintained  whatever  the  cost, 
and  if  there  be  regrets  arising  from  self- 
ish motives  while  considering  the  cost  of 
the  late  war,  let  us  not  violate  our 
promise  to  an  oppressed  people  to  satisfy 
a  selfish  greed." 

Perhaps  all  will  be  well  in  the  end.  It 
may  be  the  Cubans  will  appreciate  their 
liberty  the  more  by  having  had  to  wait  for 
it  so  long  after  they  thought  they  had  it. 
They  are  certainly  going  to  secure  their 
liberty,  for  President  McKinley  has  re- 
peatedly said  so  in  his  official  utterances. 
Food  always  tastes  better  to  a^  half-starved 
man  than  to  one  with  a  full  stomach,  and 
in  the  end  the  Cubans  may  get  a  host  of 
good  things. 

The  many  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
the  favorite  Bible  stories  remember  what 
reward  came  to  Jacob  by  his  working  and 
waiting.  First,  he  was  defrauded  of 
Rachel,  but  by  persevering  everything 
came  his  way  in  the  end — there  was  Leah, 
and  Zilpah,  and  Rachel,  and  Bilhah,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  Israel  was  the  fruits 
thereof.  The  Cubans  should  read  the 
story  of  Jacob  and  be  consoled  thereby. 


Ghe  Flood  and  the  Ebb 

"There   is   a   tide   in   the   affairs  of  men, 

Which,    if   taken    at    its    flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 

Aye,   'tis  true   of  men   and  nations  too : 

But   when   that   flood   doth   knock  at  heaven's  gate, 

If  bloated  pride   and  lust   do  dominate — 

If  truth  and  virtue  on  their  moods  do  wait. 

Who  shall  foretell  the  depths  to    which    its    ebb    shall    roll — 

What  rocks  and  shoals  shall  wreck  the  human  soul. 

— Isaac  Newton  Gates. 
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Will  You  Do  a  FaVor. 

TT'HE  editor  asks  of  you  a  simple 
*  favor.  He  asks  that  you  request 
your  engineer  to  subscribe  for  the 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine. 
Twelve  issues  of  the  Magazine  will 
cost  him  but  one  dollar;  to  secure  his 
subscription  will  cost  you  but  slight 
effort;  the  result  will  be  a  benefit  to 
him,  to  you  and  to  the  Brotherhood. 

If  every  engineer  who  would  come 
under  the  above  request  was  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Magazine,  it  would 
make  it  possible  to  add  another  thirty- 
two  pages  to  the  Magazine  each 
month,  without  exceeding  the  limita- 
tion placed  on  the  cost  of  our  journal, 
thereby  benefiting  every  subscriber 
and  every  member. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  ask 
this  favor  of  you  without  returning 
the  compliment.  If  you  will  send  the 
subscription  of  your  engineer  accom- 
panied by  his  one  dollar  to  pay  for 
same  for  an  entire  year,  we  will  send 
you,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  "Saalfield's 
Standard  Vest-Pocket  Webster  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary." 

This  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  book 
that  is  usually  sold  by  news  agents  on 
trains  for  50  cents  per  copy.  It  is 
bound  in  leather  (imitation  alli- 
gator) ;  indexed  for  thumb  reference; 
contains  194  pages;  gold  edges;  con- 
tains over  28,000  words;  rules  for 
spelling;  punctuation;  words  often 
mispronounced;  war  revenue  law  of 
1898;  national  bankruptcy  law;  races 
composing  the  human  family,  their  lo- 
cation and  numbers ;  tables  of  weights, 
measures,  etc.;  parliamentary  laws 
and  rules  of  order;  legal  holidays; 
postal     information;     political     sub- 


divisions of  the  United  States;  and 
rules  for  proofreading  and  marking 
proof  for  printers. 

Surely  your  desire  to  help  the 
Magazine,  if  not  to  secure  this  splen- 
did premium,  will  cause  you  to  send 
in  your  engineer's  subscription  imme- 
diately. If  you  are  running,  an  en- 
gine, send  in  your  fireman's  sub- 
scription. If  your  engineer  or  your 
fireman  is  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  or  al- 
ready a  subscriber,  send  the  subscrip- 
tion of  some  other  person.  The 
favor  the  editor  asks  of  you  is  to  send 
one  subscription;  send  it  quick,  and 
send  a  dollar  to  pay  for  same.  You 
will  get  in  return  a  vest-pocket  dic- 
tionary that  will  be  valuable  to  you. 

Our  Premium  Catalogue. 

Notwithstanding  great  efforts  were 
made  to  have  our  splendid  premium 
catalogue  ready  for  distribution  by 
January  loth,  the  book  is  not  ready 
yet.  In  order  that  members  and 
readers  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  coming,  a  few  completed  pages  are 
printed  in  the  back  of  this  issue. 
Next  month  more  will  be  printed,  and 
so  on  until  all  the  premium  pages 
have  appeared  in  the  Magazine.  Just 
as  soon  as  all  the  pages  are  complete 
the  catalogue  will  be  published,  under 
handsome  cover,  and  sent  free  to  any- 
one upon  request. 

In  order  that  the  expenses  of  the 
great  premium  work  now  in  hand  may 
not  exceed  the  appropriation,  and  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  many  who 
desire  to  purchase  premiums  outright, 
the  cash  selling  price  ^awII  be  pub- 
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lished  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
subscriptions  necessary  to  secure  the 
articles  as  premiums. 

Perhaps  some  who  greatly  desire 
these  premiums  can  not  possibly  so- 
licit the  number  of  subscriptions 
necessary  to  secure  them,  in  which 
event  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  dealers  and  manufacturers  to  sell 
them  for  cash  at  the  published  retJiil 
price. 

Perhaps  the  editor  will  be  accused 
of  **having  wheels  in  his  head"  when 
he  talks  about  "60,000  subscribers" 
(including  members)  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  but  if  everybody  will  just 
help  him  a  little,  the  Locomotive 
Firemen's  Magazine  will  win  the 
"Grand  Prix"  at  the  next  Paris  Ex- 
position, instead  of  a  bronze  medal  as 
it  did  at  the  last  one. 

An  Invitation. 

Your  presence  with  ladies  is  desired  at  the 

Annual    Charity    Ball 

given   by   the 

Brotherhood   of  Locomotive   Firemen 

Joint  Lodges  of  Cook  County, 

for  the  benefit  of  the  Railway  Men's  Home 

at  Highland  Park, 

Illinois, 

Thursday  Evening,  February   twenty-eighth, 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  One. 

Tickets,   admitting   gentleman   and   ladies. 

One  Dollar. 

Music  by  the  Second  Regiment 

Infantry   Band. 

Ball  Committee. 

W.  H.  Bradley,  Chairman ;  J.  E.  Don- 
nelly, Vice-Chairman ;  Geo.  Coding,  Secre- 
tary;   J.    McCarthy,    Treasurer. 

General  Arrangement  Committee — Geo. 
Coding,  Chairman ;  J.  E.  Donnelly,  F.  B. 
LeValley,   C.   A.   Griner,   W.   H.    Bradley, 

E.  P.  Klein,  Tom  Costello,  W.  Morrin,  F. 
McManamy. 

Honorary  Committee — Mrs.  Georgie  Sar- 
gent, Chairman;  Mrs.  Geo.  Coding,  Vice- 
Chairman  ;  F.  P.  Sargent,  P.  M.  Arthur, 
C.W.  Maier,  F.W.Arnold,  P.  H.  Morrissey, 

F.  T.  Hawley,  C.  A.  Wilson,  J.  J.  Hannahan, 
E.  E.  Clark,  W.  S.  Carter,  L.  S.  Coffin, 
Mrs.  McDonald,  Mrs.  Costello,  Mrs.  War- 
ren, Mrs.  Wyckoff,  Mrs.  Cox,  Mrs.  Humm, 
Mrs.  Krauel,  Mrs.  Hannahan,  Mrs.  Parry, 
Mrs.  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Dorman.  Mrs.  Clark, 
Mrs.  Owens,  Mrs.  Kcurt,  Mrs.  Latimer, 
Mrs.   Wolf,  Mrs.  French,   Mrs.  Bradley. 

Reception     Commitiee — J.      S.      Dinius, 


Chairman;  Tom  Costello,  ist  Vice-Chair- 
man; F.  B.  LeValley,  2d  Vice-Chairman; 
J.  P.  Sheffield,  E.  M.  LeValley,  E.  S.  Fitz- 
(;erald,  Julius  Smith,  Harry  Jensen,  L.  W. 
Gray,  Frank  Griffin,  W.  Mcintosh,  J.  E. 
Lickie,  W.  Wiggins,  J.  A.  Shay,  W.  H. 
Dalby,  C.  W.  Campbell,  M.  J.  Reynolds, 
A.  C.  Wallace,  John  Wyckoff,  John  Morri- 
son, A.  B.  Schram,  W.  Keefe,  Charles 
Humm.  E.  P.  Klein,  Nick  Schiller,  W.  E. 
Milligan,  A.  M.  Mclntyre,  H.  Smith,  John 
Grestener,  Claude  Green,  James  Milton, 
Oscar  Buskirk,  Barney  Rice,  C.  W.  Con- 
Ion.  John  Zingrake,  W.  Klingle,  C.  L. 
Powers,  F.  Vail,  Geo.  Weed,  S.  B.  Donick, 
H.  Corron,  Jas.  Hackett,  Fred  Hillen,  G. 
S.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Murry,  J.  L.  Humphrey, 
H.  L.  Fisher,  J.  C.  Holt,  F.  Meyer. 

Floor  Committee — Wm.  Bradley,  chair- 
man; J.  E.  Donnelly,  1st  Asst.  Chairman; 
C.  A.  Griner,  2d  Asst.  Chairman ;  Geo. 
Gillis,  3d  Asst.  Chairman ;  W.  J.  Morrin, 
4th  Asst.  Chairman;  L.  Walch,  sth  Asst. 
Chairman;  Geo.  Lillig,  Guy  Dysart,  W.  S. 
Zimmerman,  Geo.  Fredrichs,  Wm.  Walsh, 
David  Elsey,  Thos.  Wells,  John  Stewart, 
S.  S.  Small,  Chas.  Bensback,  Geo.  Cox, 
Wm.  Bartle,  E.  Roderick,  Geo.  Adams,  J. 
S.  Mackenzie.  J.  C.  Leahon,  R.  Bennett, 
M.  S.  Bums,  Chas.  Raybuck,  S.  M.  Camp- 
bell, J.  M.  Parry,  J.  M.  Coming,  Jerry 
Jackson,  J.  P.  Reinert,  S.  G.  Lucas,  L.  W. 
Barrows,  A.  B.  Rice,  J.  M.  Richardson, 
F.  J.  Parrington,  W.  C.  Gibbs,  R.  Todd, 
James  Scanlon. 

The  laudable  purpose  for  which  the 
Chicago  Charity  Ball  is  held,  should 
bring  to  it  the  financial  support  of  the 
membership  throughout  the  land.  The 
committees  are  working  like  beavers. 
If  they  can  clear  sufficient  this  year 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  splendid 
fireproof  building  at  the  Home  for 
Aged  and  Disabled  Railway  Men,  per- 
haps next  year  they  will  be  able  to 
construct  the  walls,  and  a  year  later 
finish  and  furnish  an  edifice  that  will 
be  a  monument  to  the  philanthropy 
of  railroad  men. 

Bro.  Coding,  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Arrangement  Committee,  writes 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Coli- 
seum is  engaged  by  others  until  too 
late  to  arrange  for  the  Charity  Ball, 
it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  ball  in 
the  Auditorium,  which  will  accommo- 
date 2,500  couples  of  dancers  in  ad- 
dition to  seating  2.500  more  in  the 
galleries.  Remember  the  date — 
Thursday,    February  28,    190L 
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Legislative  boards. 

A  T  THIS  season  of  the  year,  there  is 
^^  necessity  for  activity  among  the 
members  of  the  order  in  the  several  states 
where  the  Legislatures  are  in  session.  The 
Seventh  Biennial  Convention  having  en- 
acted a  code  of  laws  governing  the  or- 
iranization  of  legislative  boards,  and  urged 
their  organization  in  every  state,  territory 
and  province,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mem- 
bcrfc  to  take  up  the  work. 

To  one  who  has  interested  himself  in 
this  work,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of 
the  value  of  a  well  organized   and  thor- 


the  people,  and  be  especially  injurious  to 
wage  workers;  and  the  influence  of  every 
member  in  the  state,  territory  or  province 
should  be  brought  to  bear  for  or  against 
the  enactments  as  may  be  for  the  interests 
of  the  members,  and  the  people  at  large. 

We  are  hopeful  of  success  this  year  far 
beyond  that  of  any  former  period  since  the 
work  was  taken  up  by  the  Brotherhood. 
Sister  organizations  having  become  inter- 
ested, and  means  having  been  provided 
whereby  joint  boards  representing  all  the 
Brotherhoods  can  be  established,  we  look 
for  excellent  results  in  every  state,  terri- 


WRECK  AT  ROARING  RUN,  PA.,  ON  P.  R.  R.,  NOV.  25,  J900 
Resulting  m  the  death  of  James  Jackson,  of  Lodlge  392,  B.  of  L.  F. 


oughly  equipped  board,  whose  influence 
is  far  reaching.  Hence,  we  find  in  many 
localities  members  who  are  earnestly  striv- 
ing to  maintain  legislative  boards,  and 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
keeping  a  well  informed  and  reliable  mem- 
ber at  the  state  capital  to  observe  the 
movements  of  law-makers,  press  for  the 
passage  of  such  measures  as  have  been 
approved  by  the  boards,  and  to  report  the 
introduction  of  vicious  and  hurtful  bills 
that   if   enacted   into   laws   would   oppress 

—  9  — 


tory  and  province.  The  time  having  come 
when  many  of  the  evils  complained  of  by 
the  wage  workers  can  only  be  successfully 
remedied  by  statute  enactment,  how  essen- 
tial it  is  for  every  member,  without  refer- 
ence to  party  afliliation,  to  unite  and, 
through  the  medium  of  organization,  di- 
rect the  influence  of  their  combined  forces 
upon  the  legislators  to  abolish  evils  by  the 
passage  of  beneficial  laws  that  will  make 
more  satisfactory  the  conditions  of  service, 
and  bring  better  advantages  to  all. 
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To  begin  this  work,  however,  requires 
the  willing  support  of  every  brother.  The 
local  lodges  must  show  an  interest  by  se- 
lecting a  member  who  appreciates  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  and  who  will  con- 
scientiously discharge  his  duty.  Then 
there  must  be  a  manifest  confidence  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  board  to  do  its  full  duty, 
remembering  that  financial  support  is 
necessary  to  its  success.  Every  brother 
should  stand  ready  to  meet  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  expense,  not  grudg- 
ingly but  willingly,  so  that  those  who  go 
forward  to  perform  the  executive  duties 
may  feel  that  they  will  be  well  and 
promptly   compensated   for   their   services 


A  B.  L.  F.  Man's  Galveston  Home 

Wreckage  of  the  residence  of  Fred  Oeh- 
lerty  member  of  Lodge  t}5,  Galveston, 
Tex.,  after  the  storm  of  September,  t900. 
This  residence  was  carried  by  the  waves 
some  distance,  and  crushed  against  another 
buikling.  In  the  residence  at  the  time  were 
Pro.  Oehlert,  his  wife  and  three  chiUren. 
Although  imprisoned  for  more  than  a  day, 
they  were  uninfurcd*  The  water  rose  to 
the  second  fkwr. 


Unless  every  lodge  will  do  its  part  and  all 
take  equal  interest,  the  influence  of  the 
board  is  lessened.  Where  every  lodge  and 
every  member  enters  into  the  work  and 
lakes  an  active  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  legislation,  those  who 
are  at  the  seat  of  government,  con- 
fronting the  law-makers,  pleading  for  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  will  protect  the 
individual  against  the  encroachment  of  a 
combination,  or  trying  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  laws  which  will  take  away 
fights  and  privileges  heretofore  enjoyed, 
find  themselves  a  mighty  power  for  good, 
by  virtue  of  the  strong  and  united  in- 
fluence of  all  their  constituency  at  home. 
Then  again,  prompt  attention  should  al- 


ways be  given  to  correspondence  received 
from  the  legislative  representatives.  If  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  have  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  any  particular  Representative  or 
Senator,  and  the  member  of  the  board  who 
is  at  the  state  capital  requests  that  this 
be  done,  attend  to  the  matter  at  once  and 
thereby  make  more  effective  the  work  of 
ihe  board. 

When  assessments  are  levied  to  main- 
tain the  board  or  the  representative,  let 
there  be  prompt  response  from  each  mem- 
ber and  lodge.  Do  not  expect  that  legis- 
lative boards  are  going  to  do  this  year 
all  that  will  be  requiied,  or  cause  to  be 
enacted  every  law  that  will  be  of  value 
to  you  It  may  take  several  sessions  to 
accomplish  many  of  the  things  you  most 
desire.  But  the  presence  of  your  repre- 
sentative, the  fact  of  your  taking  an  inter- 
est and  making  your  influence  felt  at  each 
session  of  the  Legislature  will  cause  many 
of  the  representative*  who  have  been 
elected  to  the  high  office  of  Senator  or 
Representative  to  consider  your  interests. 
If  at  the  present  session  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed by  your  constant  watchfulness  to 
bring  about  the  results  you  desire,  you  will 
at  least  force  recognition,  and  later  on 
place  upon  the  statute  books  laws  which 
will  bring  benefits  to  you  as  railway  em- 
ployes. Remember  that  it  is  by  your  votes 
that  legislatures  are  created,  and  the 
creator  should  have  something  to  say  in 
the  direction  of  the  created  body — at  least 
to  such  extent  as  to  know  who  are  friends 
and  who  are  enemies  to  the  interest  they 
represent. 

We  hope  for  good  results  in  every  state, 
territory  and  province,  through  the  work 
of  these  legislative  boards.  Do  your  part, 
my  brothers,  toward  that  end. 

F.  P.  Sargent. 

Th9  Value  of  an  Education. 

The  old  saying,  "that  knowledge  is 
power,"  is  true  and  holds  good  even  to  this 
day,  if  not  more  so  than  at  any  time  in 
the  world's  history.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  person  could  get  along  fairly  well 
without  very  much,  if  any,  education,  but 
that  day  has  passed  and  gone.  At  the 
present  time  about  the  first  question  that 
is  asked  a  young  man  who  is  seeking  em- 
ployment is,  have  you  a  fair  education? 
And  this  same  young  man  will  not  only 
have  to  answer,  yes,  but  will  have  to  prove 
the  assertion  by  passing  an  examination. 
While  the  examination  in  every  instance 
will  not  be  severe,  yet  the  requirements  in 
all  cases  will  be  that  the  applicant  for  em- 
ployment shall  be  able  to  read  and  write 
and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  parents  to  educate 
their  children  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  go  through  life  armed  with  knowl- 
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edge  that  will  be  an  assistance  to  them  in 
every  walk  and  channel  that  they  will  be 
re<iuired  to  pass  through. 

The  least  that  parents  can  do  for  their 
children  is  to  give  them  a  common  school 
education.  This  can  be  done  in  nearly 
every  instance.  About  the  only  oppor- 
tunity the  average  young  person  has  in 
getting  an  education  is  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  sixteen.  Let  this  time  pass 
by  and  perhaps  the  chances,  if  not  the  de- 
sire, to  study  are  gone. 

To  start  in  life,  a  young  man  or  young 
woman,  at  this  day  and  agfe,  without  an 
education  is  like  putting  out  to  sea  without 
the  necessary  rigging  and  expect  to  fight 
the  storm  successfully.  Parents  owe  their 
children  an  education,  and  it  is  the  least 
they  can  do  to  see  that  their  children  are 
in  school.  Often  we  hear  it  said  that 
parents  are  too  poor  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  This  may  be  true  in  some  in- 
stances, and  if  it  is,  then  the  State  should 
provide  a  remedy.  In  some  states  there 
is  a  compulsory  educational  law.  Where 
parents  are  too  poor  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  then  the  State  should  look  after 
that  part  of  it  and  see  that  the  little  ones 
are  not  neglected  so  far  as  education  is 
concerned. 

Again,  let  us  say  that  parents  who  have 
to  work  for  a  living  should  receive  a  wage 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  Right  here  it  must 
be  understood  that  no  man  should  be 
asked  to  work  for  less  than  one  dollar  and 
a  half  per  day  at  common  labor,  and  not 
longer  than  eight  hours  in  earning  it.  We 
find,  however,  many  who  are  today  work- 
ing for  less,  Lnd  eight  hours  do  not  con- 
stitute their  day's  work.  The  State  Labor 
Commissioner  of  Colorado  says  that  com- 
mon laborers  in  the  State  of  Colorado  did 
not  earn  on  ?n  average  of  one  dollar  per 
day  for  the  year   1899. 

We  might  ask,  how  can  parents  educate 
their  children  when  the  wages  are  so 
small.  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  raise,  feed,  shelter  and  educate 
a  family:  and  no  one  is  better  able  to 
answer  this  question  than  the  parents 
themselves.  Should  the  child  grow  up  and 
be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  an  educa- 
tion, what  will  be  the  result?  A  step  lost 
at  every  turn  in  life's  great  wheel  and  the 
one  who  is  more  fortunate  will  pass  them. 

Now  and  then  we  read  of  some  great 
man  who  has  achieved  greatness  and  who 
started  out  in  life  without  any  education. 
While  this  may  be  true,  just  think  of  the 
army  of  men  who  have  started  the  same 
way  and  have  never  been  heard  of.  but  who 
have  made  a  failure  of  everything  they 
undertook ;  all  because  they  lacked  an  edu- 
cation. 

I  will  admit  that  more  is  needed  than 
nn  education.  That  there  must  be  will- 
jiower  behind   it.     But  when  parents  have 


given  their  children  a  good  education  they 
bave,  in  my  opinion,  given  them  some- 
thing better  than  a  gold  mine,  as  a  man 
may  have  all  his  possessions  swept  away 
by  one  stroke,  but  his  knowledge  is  still 
with  him  and  it  cannot  be  taken  from  him 
except  by  disease  or  death. 

An  education  will  benefit  every  man  and 
woman  who  must  work  for  a  livelihood 
(it  matters  not  what  may  be  their  calling) 
the  farmer  to  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  next  year  where  only  one  grew  this 
year  or  the  electrician  to  perfect  the  won- 
derful inventions  of  the  present  age 
whereby  light,  heat  and  communication 
can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 
The  same  will  apply  to  the  mariner  who 
sails  the  mighty  deep ;  the  astronomer  in 
search  of  distant  worlds  and  mysterious 
things  within  them ;  the  scientist  in  all  his 
researches  to  aid  man  in  his  battle  of  life, 
and  not  laSt  or  least,  the  locomotive  fire- 
man who  shovels  coal  into  the  firebox  that 
makes  the  steam  that  whirls  the  mighty 
trains  of  human  beings  and  the  endless 
tons  of  freight  from  place  to  place. 
Knowledge  to  this  man  is  a  power.  The 
time  will  come,  just  as  sure  as  fate,  when 
questions  of  what  is  necessary  to  become 
master  of  the  mighty  monster  you  have 
been  firing  will  be  asked;  and  all  of  you 
want  to  be  in  a  position  to  answer  prompt- 
ly and  correctly.  With  an  education  it 
will  be  much  easier  to  step  from  a  posi- 
tion of  the  hardest  manual  labor  to  one 
easier  though  more  responsible,  than  it 
will  be  without  it. 

Let  all  lodge  rooms  become  school 
rooms  where  our  members  can  study.  Let 
instructors  be  selected  from  among  the 
members,  and  by  being  close  students  of 
mechanical  problems  there  will  be  no  such 
word  as  fail,  but  everyone  will  advance 
step  by  step  until  the  novice  will  be 
master  of  his  trade,  and  all  will  be  the 
better  by  it,  so  that  in  the  end  all  can  pro- 
claim, that  "knowledge  is  power." 

Chafles  W.  Maier. 


Relief  Schemes  and  Physical 
AbUity. 

On  December  19,  1900,  the  employes  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  received  a  cir- 
cular as  a  Christmas  present  from  Presi- 
dent Burt,  setting  forth  a  new  scheme  for 
their  welfare  (  ?). 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  recipients  will  per- 
ceive all  of  the  beauty  and  benefits  in- 
volved in  the  scheme,  for  the  company. 
It  is  merely  a  Burlington  Relief  Associa- 
tion under  another  guise. 

It  offers  insurance  to  employes  engaged 
in.  the  more  hazardous  occupations,  in  an 
insurance  company,  against  injury  by  ac- 
cident, the  company  agreeing  to  pay  one- 
third    the    cost    and    do    the    clerical    work 
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incident  thereto,  the  employe  to  pay  two- 
thirds  the  cost,  and  incidentally,  no 
doubt,  release  the  company  from  any  dam- 
age liability  that  might  accrue  from  the 
accident. 

For  employes  whose  occupations  are  not 
so  dangerous,  the  company  will  pay  one- 
fourth  the  cost,  so  this  is  evidence  that 
it  is  not  a  love  scheme  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  Pacific. 

The  Chicago  and  Alton  has  a  similar 
scheme,  although  what  per  cent  the  com- 
pany pays,  or  how  well  it  is  liked  I  can 
not  say.  The  main  apparent  fact  is,  that 
the  corporation  seeks,  by  paying  a  small 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  employes'  insurance, 
to  secure  immunity  from  damage  by  acci- 
dent. 

Of  course,  it  is  affirmed  in  the  circular 
that  it  is  not  compulsory.  Perhaps  not. 
But  a  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear; 
petty  officials  will  use  their  influence  to 
push  the  movement,  and  the  man  who  does 
not  accept  the  benefits  offered  will  be  made 
to  feel  the  difference  between  himself  and 
the  man  who  does.  It  is  wonderful  what 
an  interest  some  railroads  take  in  schemes 
of  this  kind,  always  of  course  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  employes. 

The  fact  seems  to  escape  officials  who 
are  usually  active  enough  in  other  matters, 
that  employes  can  get  all  the  accident  in- 
surance they  want  by  merely  asking  for  it, 
£jid  paying  a  few  dollars  more  than 
they  will  be  required  to  pay  under  the 
scheme  submitted  by  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Alton,  and  be  independent;  and 
most  of  us  would  rather  be  independent. 

Whether  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  is  a 
bar  to  the  recovery  of  damages,  I  am  not 
lawyer  enough  to  say,  but  from  the  evi- 
dence on  the  face  of  it,  one  must  draw 
the  conclusion  that  such  is  the  intent  of 
the  scheme.  In  other  words,  the  employes 
are  to  pay  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  dam- 
age loss  by  accidents  to  employes,  if  this 
scheme  is  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
men.  It  will  be  well  to  class  this  scheme 
with  the  rest  of  its  kind,  and  treat  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

If  the  employes  on  the  Union  Pacific 
take  kindly  to  it,  other  lines  will  follow, 
and  we  shall  have  the  unique  exhibition 
of  railway  employes  in  the  United  States, 
end  perhaps  Canada  also,  paying  their  own 
damage  bills  for  accident  injuries. 

♦         ♦♦♦♦♦* 

The  question  of  a  mah's  physical 
ability  to  stand  the  demands  made  on  him 
in  both  train  and  engine  service  is  at  pres- 
ent attracting  wide-spread  attention  from 
both  the  company  officials  and  company 
employes.  While  the  members  of  the 
Brotherhoods,  in  many  cases,  assert  that 
it  is  a  blow  aimed  directly  at  their  exist- 
ence, this  is  far  from  being  proven. 

While  it  is  certain  that,  by  the  severity 
of  physical  examination  now  enforced  on 


:nost  roads,  the  vast  army  of  unemployed 
railroad  men  will  be  added  to,  and  thus 
increase  the  danger  of  wage  reduction, 
yet  railway  officials  do  not  need  to  hire 
anyone  they  do  not  desire  to  put  in  service, 
and  do  not  need  the  blind  of  a  physical  ex- 
amination to  hide  behind,  as  claimed  by 
many  who  favor  this  idea.  The  fact  is, 
on  heavy  fast  passenger-runs,  and  in  chain- 
gang  service  on  freight,  the  demands  are 
such  that  a  man  must  be  in  good  physical 
torm  to  meet  them,  and  that  is  what  the 
company  wants.  As  soon  as  a  man  gets 
the  earmarks  of  age,  it  is  the  fashion  now 
to  turn  him  out  in  the  great  world's  pas- 
lure  at  the  first-  opportunity,  to  rustle  or 
to  starve,  which  concerns  them  little. 

Now,  how  can  we  better  this  new  con- 
dition that  is  confronting  us?  It  has  been 
decided  to  make  an  effort  to  abolish  or 
modify  it  as  far  as  concerns  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  if  possible, 
through  the  action  of  Joint  Boards.  What 
success  will  attend  this  move  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Men  of  honor  and  ability  in  their  line 
of  employment  are  often  set  adrift,  and 
men  of  physical  fitness  put  in  their  place, 
and  the  service  suffers,  whether  the  of- 
ficials admit  the  fact  or  not.  If  officials 
can  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  ex- 
perience with  a  certain  dtgree  of  physical 
ability  will  come  nearer  giving  them  the 
perfect  service  they  desire,  then  physical 
ability  and  a  constant  recruiting  of  new 
men  to  take  the  places  of  men  let  go  on 
account  of  some  slight  physical  defect,  we 
will  make  a  great  step  toward  the  solution 
of  this  problem. 

We  have  all  seen  examples  of  men  sav- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  for  the  company 
that  employed  them,  and  many  lives,  by  a 
single  act  of  heroism  and  forethought  that 
would  never  have  come  within  the  scope 
of  a  "green"  man's  knowledge,  and  these 
same  men  could  not  have  passed  the 
physical  examination  required  by  that 
same  company. 

Surely  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  in  such  a  condition.  Practical  ex- 
perience and  long,  faithful  service  should 
receive  the  reward  they  merit.  A  horse 
even,  receives  that  when  he  grows  old, 
from  his  owner.  Surely,  a  man  is  entitled 
to  more  consideration  from  his  fellow 
man  than  a  horse. 

W.  L.  French. 

Education. 

To  the  January  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine, every  member  of  our  order  will  raise 
his  hat,  for  the  editor  has,  indeed,  proven 
himself  capable  of  issuing  a  book  that 
meets  the  wants  of  the  members  who  are 
today  in  actual  service,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  not. 
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I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  past 
policy  of  the  Magazine  ;  in  fact,  1  am  very 
proud  of  it,  yet  I  believe  this  change  will 
meet  the  approval  of  every  member  of  the 
order,  as  it  is  certainly  evident  to  the  com- 
ing fireman  that  he  must  be  not  only  edu- 
cated, but  skilled  in  the  art  of  his  labor, 
and  as  the  present  fireman  is  the  coming 
engineer,  he  must  know  his  machine  from 
the  pilot  to  the  back  draw  casting. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  policy  of  the 
Magazine,  to  teach  him  that;  and  no  one 
can  say  the  Magazine  is  not  capable  of 
doing  it  with  such  men  as  MacBain, 
Farmer  and  Kelly — especially  am  I  glad  to 
have  our  friend  MacBain  with  us  again. 
With  this  staff  of  talent,  we  can  say  that 
we  will  have  the  best  publication  pertain- 
ing to  our  craft  that  exists  today. 


In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  the  members 
will  show  their  appreciation  of  the  editor's 
good  work,  by  placing  the  book  in  the 
Lome  of  their  butcher,  baker,  grocer  and 
minister ;  it  will  not  only  make  them 
friends  to  you,  but  to  our  noble  order  as 
well. 

Next  to  legislation,  our  work  should  be 
education.  The  Magazine  has  launched 
on  this  voyage,  and  it  remains  with  the 
members  to  say  if  it  will  be  a  success.  I 
believe  it  will.  The  prospects  are  bright, 
both  for  the  Brotherhood  and  the  Maga- 
zine, and  if  the  luke-warm  brothers  will 
just  get  out  and  talk  a  little  ''expan- 
sion," we  will  meet  our  fond  expecta- 
tions. 

W.  N.  Breen. 


Times  are  booming;  the  Brotherhood  is 
booming;  now  let's  all  boom  the  Maga- 
zine. 


Lodge  155  has  adopted  resolutions  of 
respect  for  their  late  brother,  Edward  W. 
Bovee.  Sympathy  is  also  extended  to  his 
family. 


Lodge  219  has  adopted  resolutions  of 
respect  for  their  late  brother,  Oscar  White, 
who  was  killed  in  a  rear-end  c6llision,  De- 
cember 14,   1900. 


Note  the  new  advertisement  of  the 
American  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  appearing 
in  this  issue.  It  occupies  double  the  space 
formerly  used  by  them. 


Correspondents  writing  for  the  La- 
dies' Society  Department,  or  for  any  other 
department,  are  requested  to  write  on  one 
side   of   the   paper   only. 


Mr.  J.  W.  SiMPKiNS,  Bluefield.  W.  Va., 
was  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  watch,  a 
Christmas  gift  from  the  members  of  Lodge 
446  located  at  that  place,  as  a  token  of 
their  appreciation  of  services  rendered  by 
him  in  the  study  of  the  air  brake. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  new  ad- 
vertisement of  Hamilton  Carhartt,  manu- 
facturer of  Union  Made  clothing,  which 
appears   in   this   issue. 


The  Oshkosh  Clothing  Mfg.  Co.,  have 
again  taken  space  in  our  advertising  pages. 
Note  their  advertisement  of  "The  J.  &  C. 
Railroad  Suit,"  appearing  in  this  issue. 


Every  member  who  fires  a  locomotive 
is  urged  to  at  least  send  his  engineer's  sub- 
scription to  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine,  and  receive  for  his  trouble  a 
splendid  vest-pocket  dictionary. 


The  readers  of  the  Magazine  will  note 
that  the  O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  "Hansen's  Railroad  Gaunt- 
let," have  increased  their  advertising  space 
to  double  the  size  formerly  occupied  by 
them,  which  goes  to  show  the  value  of  the 
Magazine  as  an  advertising  medium. 


Warning!  Prospective  subscribers  are 
hereby  warned  that  the  supply  of  January 
Magazines  is  going  like  hot  cakes,  and  if 
their  names  and  dollars  are  not  here  be- 
fore the  supply  is  exhausted  they  will  have 
to  miss  that  number. 


A  MEMBER  writes:  "W.  O.  Van  Pelt, 
a  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  also  of  the 
State  Labor  Bureau  of  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  is 
expecting  the  appointment  of  Oil  Inspector 
for  Kansas.  Bro.  Van  Pelt  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  all  the  Brotherhoods  and 
Labor  Unions." 


Bro.  J.  E.  Carray  of  Lodge  405  writes 
that  his  lodge  is  growing  fast,  and  that  all 
the  brothers  have  got  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel.  He  also  makes  mention  of  the 
fact  that  a  grand  ball  was  recently  given 
by  the  lodge,  which  was  largely  attended, 
and  a  very  enjoyable  time  was  had. 
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Every  member  should  read  and  heed 
the  excellent  advice  of  Grand  Master  Sar- 
gent in  his  article  on  "Legislative  Boards" 
m  this  issue.  This  is  of  the  most  import- 
ant work  of  the  organization. 


R.  L.  McDonald  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
manufacturers  of  the  "McDonald  Red 
Seal"  brand  of  overalls,  jackets,  etc.,  are 
among  the  firms  who  have  recently  taken 
space  in  our  advertising  pages. 


DiNius  &  RowBOTTOM,  manufacturers 
of  the  "Brotherhood  Glove,"  have  recently 
doubled  the  advertising  space  occupied  by 
them.  Attention  is  called  to  their  ad- 
vertisement appearing  in  this  issue. 


The  miscellaneous  illustrated  articles 
and  stories,  published  in  the  Locomo- 
tive Firemen's  Magazine,  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  subscription  to 
those  who  are  not  interested  in 
technical,  matters.  The  department  en- 
titled "Industrialism,"  with  its  subdi- 
visions of  "labor  notes,"  "political  econ- 
omy," "labor  press,"  etc.,  is  worth  the 
price  of  subscription  to  those  interested  in 
labor  matters.  The  "Ladies  Society"  de- 
partment will  prove  interesting  to  our  aux- 
iliary organization,  and  doubtlessly  they 
will  help  a  good  cause  by  helping  to  in* 
crease  our  subscription  list. 


At  the  close  of  the  Des  Moines  Conven- 
tion, the  public  press  in  Des  Moines,  the 
Associated  Press  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  all  of  the  labor  ex- 
changes of  the  Magazine,  published  the 
following  notice  of  the  election  of  of- 
ficers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen:  "Officers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: Grand  Master,  Frank  P.  Sargent; 
First  Vice-Grand  Master,  John  J.  Hanna- 


han ;  Second  Vice-Grand  Master,  Charles 
A.  Wilson ;  Third  Vice-Grand  Master, 
Charles  W.  Maier;  Grand  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Frank  W.  Arnold;  General 
Counsel,  John  H.  Murphy."  It  is  evident 
that  the  dispensor  of  information  con- 
cerning the  election  was  strangely  forget- 
ful of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Maga- 
zine— or  its  editor. 


There  is  published  herewith  a  portrait 
of  Bro.  Gideon  Hawley,  a  member  of 
Lodge  183,  B.  of  L.  F.,  and  who  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest.  Brother- 
hood man  in  active  service.  Bro.  Haw- 
ley was  a  charter  member  of  Diamond  Joe 
Lodge  at  Conneaut,  Ohio.  When  that 
lodge  went  out  of  existence,  he  trans- 
ferred to  Lodge  183  at  Collinwood,  Ohio, 
and  has  been  a  member  ever  since.  Al- 
though not  a  regular  visitor  at  meetings 
he  takes  a  kindly  interest  in  matters  per- 


The  editor  desires  every  locomotive  en- 
gineer in  the  country  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine  and  he  hereby  appoints  every 
fireman  in  the  country  as  a  "committee 
of  one"  to  secure  his  engineer's  subscrip- 
tion and  his  engineer's  dollar  and  send 
same  to  this  office  immediately.  We  want, 
and  will  have  60,000  names,  and  we  would 
rather  have  locomotive  enginemen  for  sub- 
scribers than  any  other  people  in  the 
world — for  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine  is  truly  a  locomotive  engine- 
men's  book — and  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind. 


Gideon    Hawlcy 


taining  to  the  welfare  of  the  order.  Mr. 
Hawley  was  born  in  Penfield,  N.  Y.,  March 
12,  1826,  and  commenced  firing  an  engine 
in  1846;  was  promoted  three  years  later 
and  has  been  at  it  ever  since.  He  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
Ry.  since  the  year  1852.  "Uncle  Gid,"  as 
he  is  called  by  the  boys,  has  pulled  the 
throttle  on  the  Conneaut  Flyer  for  over 
twenty-three  years,  and  is  in  good  condi- 
tion to  hold  down  his  job  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come. 
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Second  Vice  Grand  Mooter. 

SINCE  my  last  letter,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  members  of 
Provident  Lodge  220,  while  in  attendance 
at  the  union  meeting  at  Sunbury,  Pa., 
December  2d,  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  B.  of  L.  F.,  B.  R.  T.,  O. 
R.  C.  and  O.  R.  T. 

The  meeting  was  a  success  in  every  re- 
spect, and  the  committees  deserve  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  arrangements 
were  made.  The  citizens  of  Sunbury 
hold  the  railroad  men  in  high  esteem,  and 
quite  a  number  were  disappointed  at  not 
having  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Grand 
Chief  E.  E.  Clark  and  Grand  Master  F.  P. 
Sargent,  who  were  on  the  program  to 
speak  at  the  public  meeting.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Company  through  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Middle  Division,  gave  the 
members  a  special  train  from  Harrisburg 
to  Sunbury  to  attend  the  meeting,  and 
three  hundred  members  and  their  families 
went  to  Sunbury,  and  all  expressed  them- 
selves as  having  been  royally  entertained 
by  the  committees. 

Bros.  William  Walker,  Wm.  Park  and 
H.  Stroh  of  Provident  Lodge  220  are  ideal 
entertainers. 

On  November  30th,  Bro.  E.  Fox  of 
Liberty  Lodge  242  was  killed  on  the 
Middle  Division  of  the  P.  R.  R.,  while  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty.  Bro.  Fox 
had  secured  a  position  through  Bro.  W. 
O.  Miller  as  a  fireman  on  the  P.  R.  R., 
and  on  the  evening  mentioned  while  pas- 
sing a  freight  train,  Bro.  Fox,  who  was 
leaning  out  betweeh  the  engine  and  tank, 
was  struck  by  an  open  car  door  of  the 
passing  train.  On  December  3rd,  the  re- 
mains were  accompanied  to  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
by  Bro.  W.  O.  Miller  and  Bro.  L.  H.  Rice- 
dorf  of  Harrisburg  Lodge  174,  Engjineer 
C.  Moore,  Brakeman  F.  M.  Conrad,  J.  G. 
McNaught,  G.  C.  Reynolds,  H.  W.  War- 
man  and  myself.  We  were  met  at  the 
depot  by  Bro.  Flynn  and  a  delegation  of 
the  members  of  Liberty  Lodge  242,  who 
conducted  the  remains  to  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Fox,  and  on  December  4th  we  laid  our  de- 
parted brother  to  rest,  with  the  ceremony 
of  the  Brotherhood.  Brother  Fox  leaves 
a  widow  and  two  small  children,  besides 
a  host  of  friends  to  mourn  his  loss. 

On  December  17th,  the  members  of 
Chestnut  Ridge  Lodge  310  gave  a  stereop- 
ticon  entertainment  which  was  a  financial 
success,  the  members  clearing  about  $75. 
Bro.  Cole  gave  his  Moose  Back  song  in  his 
old-fashioned  way,  which  brought  down 
applause.  Miss  Dell  sang  the  illustrated 
songs  with  great  credit  to  herself  and  the 


enjoyment  of  the  audience.  Bro.  James 
R.  Mowry  and  Bro.  Dudley  deserve  special 
thanks  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they 
managed  the  entertainment. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i8th,  I  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Dell  and 
Mrs.  Dudley,  and  greatly  appreciate  the 
many  courtesies  they  extended  me. 

While  at  Derry,  I  met  Bro.  A.  T.  Mowry 
who  is  secretary  of  310,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  books  are  the  best  kept  of 
any  lodge  officer,  for  if  he  writes  as  fast 
as  he  talks  I  pity  him,  although  he  and 
Bro.  Murry  looked  out  of  sight  on  the 
canvas.  They  are  known  as  the  Chatter 
Boxes  now,  in  Derry. 

December  23rd,  I  met  with  Washington 
Lodge  13,  and  foimd  Bros.  Henry  Klein, 
J.  T.  Fox,  J.  R.  Thomas,  John  Koehler  and 
Tim  Shea  all  working  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  Brotherhood.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  another  lodge  in  the  order  that 
has  had  the  misfortune  that  this  lodge  has 
had.  In  the  last  fourteen  months  they 
have  had  nine  deaths  and  three  disabili- 
ties. Bro.  J.  T.  Fox  says  that  he  is  not 
surprised  now  when  he  is  notified  of  the 
death  of  one  of  13's  members.  Keep  up 
coiurage  Bro.  J.  T.  F.,  the  darkest  hoiurs 
are  just  before  daylight,  and  there  must 
be  light  for  our  lodge  somewhere  in  the 
future. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  13th,  I 
called  at  Union  Hall  and  there  found  the 
members  of  Erie  Lodge  543  working  in 
unity  to  the  best  interests  of  the  order. 
Bros.  Otto  Kraemer,  J.  E.  Ingling  and  G. 
E.  Johnson  are  just  the  officers  to  have. 
The  members  of  543  and  their  friends 
raised  the  sum  of  $1,500  for  Bro.  Dowd, 
wtio  had  his  legs  cut  off  by  an  Erie  train. 
Bro.  Thos.  Cutler  of  543  has  the  sympathy 
of  the  members,  and  of  Ladies  Society 
129  in  the  loss  of  his  wife.  The  members 
of  543,  and  of  Ladies  Society  129  attended 
the  funeral  in  a  body,  and  Sister  Cutler 
was  laid  to  rest  with  the  ceremony  of  the 
Society. 

Bro.  Schweitzer  of  432  has  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  members  in  the  loss  of  his  esti- 
mable wife.  Look  up  my  brother,  God 
giveth,  and  God  taketh  away. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hudson,  Assistant  Road 
Foreman  of  Engines  on  the  Pittsburg  Di- 
vision of  the  P.  R.  R.,  has  a  warm  heart 
for  the  firemen. 

At  the  roundhouses  where  I  have  been 
the  last  month,  I  have  found  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  brothers  with  a  proposition  in 
their  pocket  to  hand  to  the  young  firemen, 
and  I  predict  that  during  the  month  of 
February,  there  will  be  quite  a  number  of 
initiations  from  the  eastern  country. 
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Among  those  whom  I  met  was  Bro. 
Barberey  of  211,  who  runs  the  shop  en- 
gine known  as  the  "Pup"  on  the  L.  V.  Ry. 
At  the  Erie,  I  met  Bro.  J.  Coots,  who  is 
ever  willing  and  ready  to  assist  the 
Brotherhood  man.  Bro.  Halsey,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  543,  is  employed  on  the 
Erie  as  fireman  of  the  Mijddletown  "Gilt 
Edge  Express." 

Bro.  James  Pratt  of  Dominion  Lodge 
67,  informs  me  that  they  have  buried  Bro. 
Fred  Richardson,  who  was  struck  by  a 
bridge.  In  the  death  of  Bro.  Richardson, 
Dominion  Lodge  has  lost  a  member  whom 
all  delighted  to  call  brother,  and  his  fam- 
ily a  devoted  husband  and  father.  The 
S3rmpathy  of  the  entire  Brotherhood  is  ex- 
tended to  the  family  of  Bro.  Richardson, 
and  to  the  family  of  Bro.  Fox  of  242,  and 
may  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  remember 
the  widow  and  orphans. 

C.  A.  Wilson. 


Third  Vice  Grand  Master. 

I  HE  New  Year,  1901,  and  the  Twen- 
^  tieth  Century  are  at  last  here, 
ushered  in  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
and  no  doubt  many  hearts  ^  are  now 
happy  because  of  the  firm  resolutions 
made  that  a  better  life  will  be  lived 
from  now  on.  No  doubt  but  that 
many  of  us  can  do  better  in  more  ways 
than  one,  especially  so  when  it  comes  to 
being  economical  in  our  habits.  To  be 
wasteful  is  a  fault  hard  to  overcome,  be- 
cause money  is  an  awful  temptation  that 
is  hard  to  control ;  instead  of  being  a 
friend  of  it,  we  are  oftentimes  its  worst 
enemy  by  wanting  to  part  company  with  it 
when  we  should  not  do  so.  Let  the  past 
take  care  of  its  own  dead,  but  let  us  look 
out  for  the  future  and  profit  by  past  ex- 
perience, and  we  will  be  better  off  for  it. 

That  conditions  are  better  today  for  the 
working  people  than  they  were  one  hund- 
red years  ago,  can  not  be  denied  if  history 
is  to  be  believed. 

Now  that  we  are  started  in  on  the  new 
year  and  century  with  good,  firm  resolu- 
tions to  do  all  we  can  to  further  the  best 
interests  of  the  Brotherhood,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  for  the  work  done  during  the 
month  of  December,  1900.  My  last  stop 
when  writing  for  the  January  issue  of  the 
Magazine  was  at  San  Marcial,  New 
Mexico. 

December  9th  found  me  with  Lodge  245, 
and  after  two  good  meetings  I  bid  adieu 
to  our  members  and  went  to  Raton,  New 
Mexico,  where  an  interesting  meeting  was 
held  with  295.  Five  candidates  were  in 
waiting,  and  to  say  that  they  got  their 
money's  worth  would  be  putting  it  very 
mildly.  I  then  went  on  to  La  Junta,  ar- 
riving there  at  6  P.  M.,  December  nth, 
after  quite  an  exciting  trip  on  a  "red  ball" 


orange  express  train  from  Trinidad,  get- 
ting permission  to  do  so  from  Mr.  Hinly, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Santa  Fe. 
The  conductor  and  rear  brakeman  were 
eld  friends  of  mine,  having  pulled  them  on 
the  "Katy"  several  years  before.  We  came 
near  having  a  serious  wreck,  but  fortime 
favored  us.  A  broken  wheel  delayed  the 
train  for  some  time,  but  fortunately  for 
all  concerned,  the  car  did  not  leave  the 
track.  If  it  had,  oranges  would  have  been 
plentiful  for  once  on  the  Colorado  desert. 

Lodge  328  at  La  Junta  is  coming  on 
nicely  and  the  members  seem  well  pleased 
with  their  present  condition. 

This  closed  my  work  on  the  line  of  the 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  and  I  will  say  that  I 
found  the  lodges  at  all  places  visited  in  a 
good  healthy  condition,  and  members  well 
satisfied. 

On  account  of  matters  coming  up  at 
Salida  over  which  the  members  of  140  had 


JOHN  MARTIN 

Member  of  Lodge  59 ,  B.  of 
L.  F.,  and  Member  of  the 
Colorado  Legislature. 


no  control,  I  was  obliged  to  cancel  my 
date  at  that  place,  which  I  regretted  very 
much. 

Not  being  able  to  visit  140,  I  again 
visited  Denver,  and  held  good  meetings 
with  77  and  273,  and  found  these  two 
lodges  in  fine  condition.  I  also  called  upon 
Judge  Wm.  F.  Hynes,  who  will  soon  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  Judge  of  Denver,  hav- 
ing been  recently  elected  to  that  high  po- 
sition by  almost  10,000  majority,  which  is 
certainly  quite  a  compliment  to  our  order, 
as  well  as  to  organized  labor  in  general. 

Again  I  found  myself  in  Colorado  City 
with  2x8.  Two  good  meetings  were  held 
here,  and  as  I  have  often  stated  before, 
this  lodge  is  one  of  our  very  best.  This 
last  visit  I  will  not  soon  forget,  as  the 
token  that  was  given  me  will  be  cherished 
for  many  days  to  come. 

On  December  i6th,  I  visited  Lodge  488 
at  Florence,  and  59  and  244  at  Pueblo, 
Colorado.  These  three  lodges  are  all  right 
and  doing  well,  and  no  one  can  find  fault 
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with  them.  I  was  only  sorry  that  I  could 
not  stay  longer  with  them,  but  I  felt  that 
my  services  were  needed  much  worse  else- 
where, so  I  journeyed  on  east. 

On  December  20th,  I  was  with  330  at 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  found  our  mem- 
bers quite  busy,  but  well  pleased,  as  only 
a  few  days  before  they  had  received  a 
nice  raise  of  pay. 

On  December  2istj  I  was  at  Osawat- 
omie,  Kansas,  with  400.  I  held  two  good 
meetings  there  and  found  the  lodges  in 
excellent  condition.  The  Ladies  Society 
did  not  forget  to  reach  the  lodge  room  at 
about  9  P.  M.,  and  bring  with  them  plenty 
to  eat,  that  which  gladdens  the  heart  of 
the  fireboy  who  has  the  hard  work  to  do 
upon  the  locomotive.  Everything  passed 
of¥  pleasantly,  and  I  was  sorry  that  I  had 
to  leave  so  soon. 

From  December  22d  to  24th,  I  was  in 
Kansas  City  with  Lodges  313,  298  and 
337.  The  members  of  these  lodges  are 
happy,  as  a  nice  raise  of  pay  was  received, 
to  take  effect  January  i,   1901. 

Our  members  in  337  are  proud  of  the 
officials  of  the  "Memphis  Route,"  as  they 
are  people  hard  to  beat  when  it  comes  to 
fair  and  just  treatment,  and  no  doubt  the 
management  feel  kindly  toward  their  en- 
ginemen.  Well  they  may,  as  they  are 
first-class  employes  and  citizens  as  well. 

I  arrived  home  on  Christmas  eve  after 


an  absence  of  seven  weeks,  and  I  got  there 
ju9t  in  time  to  play  "Santa,"  as  is  usual  in 
most  families  where  there  are  little  ones 
who  look  forward  to  that  one  day  in  the 
year  that  brings  them  some  little  token 
they  appreciate. 

Now  that  Christmas  time  was  over,  I 
felt  that  I  ought  to  close  the  year  with  8 
at  Denison,  Texas,  this  date  having  been 
taken  by  that  lodge  almost  a  month  pre- 
vious. I  arrived  there  on  December  29th, 
on  Katy  train  No.  1,  which  was  in  charge 
of  Bros.  J.  K.  Fairley  and  C  L  Turner. 
After  a  hearty  meal,  business  began,  and 
until  12  o'clock  midnight,  the  curtain 
never  went  down  once.  Candidates  were 
initiated  in  good  shape,  and  the  Ladies 
Society,  assisted  by  the  members  of  8  had 
a  spread  that  would  do  credit  to  any  city, 
and  was  fit  for  a  king  to  partake  of,  and 
the  way  everybody  enjoyed  themselves  was 
a  caution.  A  party  of  eighteen  came  down 
from  Parsons,  Kansas,  a  distance  of  275 
miles,  and  all  enjoyed  themselves  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and  on  their  way  home, 
voted  unanimously  that  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  Denison  could  nof  be  outdone 
when  it  came  to  entertaining  visitors. 

And  so  it  was  that  I  closed  the  old  year 
and  century  as  well,  and  as  I  could  hear 
the  distant  bell  ring  in  the  new  century, 
all  joined  in  singing  "Gloria  in  Excelsis 
Deo."  C.  W.  Maier. 


From  57:— ("C.  W.  Jones,  Dedham, 
Mass.)  Boston  Lodge  57  is  today  one  of 
the  largest  lodges  in  the  New  England 
States.  The  lodge  is  growing,  and  the 
boys  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  are 
taking  hold  and  pushing  it  right  to  the 
front. 

Bro.  Clifford  makes  a  good  master;  he 
is  all  right  So  are  Bro.  Daniels,  our  col- 
lector, Bro.  Matthews,  our  receiver,  and 
Bro.  Spurr,  the  old  war  horse.  All  are 
good  Brotherhood  men. 

Some  more  of  the  boys  have  got  on  the 
right  side.  Our  lodge  is  again  in  mourn- 
ing because  of  the  death  of  Bro.  Andy 
Fraser,  who  was  struck  by  an  engine  and 
died  from  his  wounds.  Poor  Andy  was 
a  fine  Brotherhood  man  and  had  a  good 
word  for  everybody.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  three  children.  May  he  be  happy  in 
the  world  above. 

From  560: — (I.  H.  Steddom,  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa.)  The  first  annual  ball  of  Valentine 
Lodge  560  was  given  in  Kalbach  Hall, 
Wednesday  evening',  December  19,  1900. 
The  grand  march  was  led  by  Bro.  Westen- 
haver  and  wife.     The  hall  was  beautifully 


decorated  with  holly  and  other  Christmas 
decorations.  There  was  also  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  locomotive  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  No.  560  with  a  monster  headlight 
brilliantly  illuminating  the  room,  also 
carrying  green  lamps  and  green  flags  as 
first  section. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  and  ' 
everything  passed  off  smoothly,  those  pres- 
ent enjoying  themselves  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent The  members  of  560  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  their  efforts  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  having  given  one  of  the  most 
successful  entertainments  ever  given  in 
Oskaloosa,  both  socially  and  financially. 

From  77  : — (J.  A.  Rymer,  Denver,  Colo.) 
Bro.  W.  G.  Matthews  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Lodge  77 1  and  who  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  line  department  of  the  Denver  City 
Tramway  Co.,  buried  his  wife,  Mabel,  Fri- 
day, December  sth,  amid  a  perfect  bed  of 
roses  and  beautiful  floral  designs.  Among 
them  was  a  fine  design  from  his  lodge, 
77,  and  another,  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  from 
the  employes  of  the  line  department. 

Mrs.  Matthews  had  lived  in  Denver  al- 
most from  infancy,  and  by  her  lovely  dis- 
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position  and  sweet  character,  and  her  long, 
patient  suffering,  had  endeared  herself  to 
a  large  circle  of  faithful  friends,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  many  rare  fioral 
'tributes  sent  and  acts  of  kindness  shown. 
The  couple  were  married  in  Denver,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1894,  and  a  little  boy  five  years 
old  survives  to  comfort  a  broken-hearted 
father. 

Brother  Matthews  has  been  with  the 
Tramway  Company  for  the  past  ten  years, 
but  for  five  years  was  firing  an  engine  out 
of  San  Marcial,  New  Mexico,  at  which 
place  he  joined  the  Brotherhood  in  1885. 

From  108: — (T.  A.  G.,  Chatna,  New 
Mexico.)  Friday  evening,  November  23d, 
being  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Ladies'  Society  to  the 
B.  of  L.  F.,  they  celebrated  the  event  with 
a  fine  turkey  supper  and  entertainment. 
A  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
boys  of  108  and  lady  friends. 

Although  business  was  rushing,  and 
most  of  the  boys  were  working  day  and 
night,  we  turned  out  a  goodly  crowd. 

A  short  program  was  rendered,  which 
consisted  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

About  this  time,  the  boys  turned  their 
eyes  upon  the  big  brown  turkeys  which 
decorated  the  tables,  fully  expecting  to  be 
seated  at  once,  but  they  •  were  somewhat 
ahead  of  time,  as  Sisters  LaPorte  and 
Hopper,  with  Brother  Jones  as  best  man, 
walked  into  the  hall  and  deposited  a  full 
set  of  regalia  on  the  platform,  Sister  La- 
Porte  presenting  it  to  108  with  a  neat 
little  speech.  To  say  that  the  boys  were 
surprised,  would  be  putting  it  mildly  in- 
deed. Bro.  Graham  responded  in  '  behalf 
ot  108,  after  which  a  beautiful  spread  was 
served,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  passed  pleasantly  with  games  and 
social  chat. 

The  boys  say,  "Thanks  ladies,  drop  in 
again." 

From  89 : — (John  E.  Booth,  Selma, 
Ala.)  It  is  with  profound  sorrow  in  our 
brotherly  affection,  that  we  drape  our 
charter  in  mourning  for  our  departed 
brother,  P.  R.  Oldham.  In  the  death  of 
Bro.  Oldham,  89  has  lost  one  of  her  most 
zealous  and  valuable  members.  Lodge  80 
of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  has  also  been 
called  upon  to  give  up  one  of  its  best  mem- 
bers in  the  death  of  Bro.  A.  C.  Bullock, 
who  was  among  us  only  a  short  time,  and 
proved  himself  to  be  a  true  Brotherhood- 
man,  and  a  gentleman  worthy  of  note. 

Bros.  Oldham  and  Bullock,  both  engi- 
neers, met  death  in  a  collision  on  the  night 
of  November  17th,  near  Blockton,  on  the 
Southern  Railway,  eighty-two  miles  north 
of  Selma,  Alabama.     Neither  had  time  to 


get  off  of  his  engine,  Bro.  Oldham  dying 
on  his  engine,  and  Bro.  Bullock  living 
forty-eight  hours. 

Bro.  Oldham  leaves  a  devoted  wife  and 
father,  while  Bro.  Bullock  leaves  a  broken- 
hearted father  and  mother.  To  their  fam- 
ilies, this  lodge  extends  its  sincerest  sym- 
pathy. 

From  172: — (Wm.  Marshall,  Ottawa, 
Ont.)  The  officers  and  members  of  F.  G. 
Lawrence  Lodge  172  wish  to  extend 
through  the  columns  of  the  ever-welcome 
Magazine,  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  great 
help  rendered  us  by  the  members  of  the 
different  lodges,  and  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Ladies  Society  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  when 
we  most  needed  it,  after  our  big  fire,  April 
26,  1900.  Our  lodge  is  now  in  good  shape 
and  doing  business  with  a  rush,  and  we 
expect  a  very  prosperous  new  year  with 
such  brothers  as  Wood,  Clendenning,  J. 
Ruddick,  Fletcher,  Carruth,  Alexander, 
Johnson,  Hollingsworth,  the  two  Frasers 
and  numerous  others,  all  the  very  best  ma- 
terial that  goes  to  make  up  good  Brother- 
hood men. 

From  356 : — (Member,  Lorain,  Ohio.) 
A.  R.  Cavner  Lodge  356  held  its  third 
annual,  ball  December  20,  1900,  and  it  was 
a  decided  success,  both  socially  and  finan- 
cially. Our  M.  M.  was  in  attendance  and 
was  much  pleased ;  so  were  the  boys. 
Come  again,  J.  A.  G.  The  ladies  were  or- 
ganized the  first  part  of  this  month  and 
had  the  full  support  of  the  members  of 
356.  Now,  ladies,  do  not  forget  to  return 
some  compliments  in  the  future.  We 
may  need  yout  assistance  at  any  time. 

Boys,  stay  by  Efrown  and  all  the  officers, 
and  when  you  meet  the  collector,  give  him 
a  smile,  that  is,  if  you  haven't  got  the 
cash.  But  do  not  forget  that  you  may  be 
collector  some  day  yourself. 

The  condition  of  356  is  good,  so  boys, 
get  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets  and 
say  that  you  will  all  help.  You  will  select 
a  grievance  committee  soon — who  will  it 
be?  Think  twice.  June  will  be  here 
soon. 


$ 


From  446:— (C.  H.  Wright,  BlueHeld, 
IV.  Va.)  Bluestone  Lodge  446  is  in  good 
condition,  and  there  is  plenty  of  material 
in  sight.  We  have  five  or  six  applications 
en  file,  and  they  are  still  coming  in  at 
every  meeting.  Our  master,  Bro.  W.  J. 
Winesett,  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  sit  in  lodge 
when  everything  moves  so  speedily  and 
smoothly  as  it  does.  A  while  back,  we 
could  hardly  have  a  quorum  out  of  eighty 
odd  members,  but  now  we  have  a  large 
hall  and  plenty  of  seats,  and  have  to  sit 
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on  each  others  knees.  We  had  a  member 
at  our  last  meeting  who  had  not  been  in 
our  lodge  room  for  three  years  or  more, 
and  he  was  so  proud  to  be  with  us  that  he 
stood  up  and  stated  to  the  lodge  that  he 
expected  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  be  a 
member  of  446. 

J  would  like  to  say  to  all  brother  fire- 
men, that  Bluestone  Lodge  446  has  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  one  of  the  best  Air 
Departments  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  our  teacher  would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  stop  and  see  him,  any  time  you  may 
be  passing  by. 

We  are  very  grateful  .to  our  general 
division  M.  M.  and  general  foreman  for 
their  aid  to  us  in  many  ways,  especially  in 
equipping  for  us  an  Air  Room  with  steam, 
electric  light  and  many  other  conveniences. 

From  67  : — (James  Pratt,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
It  is  a  long  time  since  anything  appeared 
in  our  Magazine  from  67.  By  the  time 
this  reaches  you,  the  old  year  will  have 
gofie  and  the  century  closed,  and  with 
them  go  many  sad  memories  for  the  mem- 
bers of  67. 

In  July,  1900,  we  laid  Bro.  A.  Clare  to 
rest,  and  in  September,  Bro.  D.  McKinnon, 
two  bright  and  promising  young  brothers. 
And  again,  on  December  i6th,  we  were 
called  together  to  lay  to  rest  Bro.  F.  W. 
Richardson,  who  died  from  the  effects  of 
injuries  received  December  13th.  In  Bro. 
Richardson,  67  has  lost  a  member  whom  it 
will  be  hard  to  replace ;  he  was  loved  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  particular- 
ly so  by  the  members  of  67  located  at 
York,  with  whom  he  had  worked  ever 
since  he  had  been  in  the  service.  They 
valued  him  not  only  as  a  Brotherhood 
man,  but  as  a  friend,  for  they  looked  to 
him  at  all  times  for  counsel  and  advice 
when  in  trouble,  which  clearly  showed 
their  appreciation  of  him  as  a  friend  and 
brother. 

We,  the  members  of  Dominion  Lodge 
67,  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  all  other  relatives  that  are  left 
to  mourn  his  loss.  We  also  wish  to  ex- 
tend our  thanks  to  the  members  of  Queen 
City  Lodge  262,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Divisions  70 
and  520,  B.  of  L.  E.,  also  the  members  of 
the  B.  of  R.  T.  and  O.  R.  C,  located  at 
York,  for  showing  their  appreciation  of 
our  late  brother  by  their  attendance  at  the 
funeral. 

Bro.  John  Smith  of  67  who  was  un- 
fortunately taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever 
4uring  the  convention  at  Des  Moines,  ex- 
pects to  be  able  to  resume  work  about  the 
first  of  the  new  year.  Bro.  Smith  wishes 
to  thank  the  delegates  and  visitors  at  the 
Des  Moines  Convention,  also  the  mem- 
bers of  Confidence  Lodge  102,  B.  of  L.  F., 
.and  Lodge  96,  Ladies  Society  of  the  B.  of 


L.  F.,  also  the  many  friends  who  were  so 
kind  to  himself  and  Mrs.  Smith  during 
his  sickness  in  Des  Moines. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  that  Bro.  Thomas 
Dunn  of  67  is  also  recovering  from  an  at- 
tack of  typhoid  fever. 

From  275 : — (J.  P.  Sheffield,  Chicago, 
111.)  I  am  pained  to  announce  that  on  the 
morning  of  January  i,  1901,  at  5  125  A.  M., 
Bro.  J.  G.  Bell,  receiver  of  275,  was  very 
badly,  if  not  fatally,  injured  at  Barrington, 
111.  He  was  leaving  the  station,  and  the 
turn-table  switch  being  open,  the  engine 
and  tender  ran  into  the  pit,  instantly  kill- 
ing J.  G.  Scott,  the  fireman,  and  pinning 
Bro.  Bell  in  the  cab,  where  he  was  held  for 
over  an  hour,  until  released  by  Bros.  Lush 
and  Nicholson  of  275,  and  Mr.  W.  Thorp 
of  Division  96  B.  of  L.  E.  Too  much 
credit  can  not  be  given  to  these  gentlemen 
for  the  almost  superhuman  efforts  they 
made  in  rescuing  Bro.  Bell  from  death. 

Mr.  Scott  had  made  all  arrangements  to 
go  into  275  at  our  next  meeting,  held  Janu- 
ary 13,  1 90 1.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott, 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  loses  a  very  smart  and 
intelligent  fireman,  and  the  men  a  friend 
and  companion  against  whose  name  not  a 
word   can   be   said. 

From  194: — (W.  G.  Marshall,  Missoula, 
Mont.)  On  December  27th,  the  members 
of  Bonanza  Lodge  194  gave  a  grand  ball 
in  Union  Hall,  the  occasion  being  the  re- 
vival of  an  old  custom  of  194,  that  of  giv- 
ing an  annual  ball. 

Never  was  Union  Hall  more  resplen- 
dent in  decorations,  and  in  scenes  of  more 
gaiety  than  on  that  evening.  The  com- 
mittees on  arrangements  Spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense  to  make  the  affair  a 
complete  success,  and  the  expressions  of 
satisfaction  received  from  all  sides  testi- 
fied the  success  that  crowned  their  efforts. 

Pretty,  indeed,  were  the  decorations. 
The  spacious  stage  held,  besides  Schriber's 
orchestra  that  furnished  excellent  music, 
the  front  end  of  an  engine,  so  arranged 
that  the  number  "194"  indicating  the 
number  of  the  local  lodge,  backed  by  a 
brightly  burnished  headlight,  made  a  most 
fitting  decoration,  descriptive  of  the  order. 
The  engine  carried  green  signals,  indicat- 
ing that  this  ball  was  one  section  of  that 
long  train  the  members  of  194  propose  to 
bring  through  on  time,  if  the  tallow-pots 
can  keep  her  hot,  and  from  present  indi- 
cations that  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

If  Bro.  Maier  would  step  in  here  now, 
he  would  see  a  great  change  in  old  194 
since  his  first  visit  here  in  1895,  and  I  can 
assure  you  the  change  is  most  gratifying 
to  one  who  was  here  all  through  thos? 
trying  times  of  '94  and  '9^. 
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The  Home  Account. 

THE     following     donations     were     re- 
ceived  at  the   Home   for  Aged   and 
Disabled     Railway     Employes,     for     the 
month  of  December,  1900: 
B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges — 163,  $12;  446 

$1.50.     Total    $  13.50 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 151.00 

B.  R.  T.  Lodges 70.02 

B.  L.  E.  Divisions 63.75 

G.  L  A.  Divisions 33.00 

L.  A.  C.  Divisions 49-50 

L.  A.  T.  Divisions 5.00 

Personal,  W.  G.  Edens i.oo 

Sale  of  veal  calf 7-02 

Grand   total $393-79 

Miscellaneouss — L.  A.  C.  122,  box  of 
canned  goods;  L.  A.  C.  96,  15  plated  table 
spoons  marked  L.  A.  C.  96;  L.  A.  C.  25, 
large  basket  of  canned  fruit;  L.  A.  T.  172, 
I  comfortable;  L.  A.  T.  32,  i  comfortable; 
L.  A.  F.  66,  I  box  canned  goods,  and  com- 
fort; L.  A.  F.  25,  I  box  groceries;  O.  R. 

C.  95,  50  chickens ;  C.  &  N.  W.  conductors, 
I  barrel  apples,  i  box  oranges,  3  turkeys, 
f.nd  I  flour  sack  full  of  mixed  nuts;  un- 
known, 4  cases  canned  goods;  P.  H.  Mor- 
rissey,  3  boxes  cigars;  L.  O.  Van  Riper,  i 
package  books.  On  October  6th,  we  re- 
ceived a  beautiful  quilt  from  the  ladies  of 
91  G.  L  A.,  which  was  overlooked  in  my 
last  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Watson, 
Sec.  and  Treas,  R.  R.  M.  H, 

Sails  and  Entertainments, 

Courteous  invitations  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  office  to  attend  the  following 
balls  and  entertainments.  The  Grand 
Lodge  force  return  thanks  and  wish  all  an 
enjoyable  and  successful  time : 

Lodge  534: — Second  annual  ball,  at  Bee 
Hive  Hall,  Antigo,  Wis.,  Monday  evening, 
December  31,  1900. 

Lodge  82: — Fifteenth  annual  ball,  at 
Masonic  Temple,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Wednesday,  January  23,  1901. 

Lodge  284: — Annual  concert  and  ball, 
at  New  Music  Hall,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Wednesday  evening,  January  23,   1901. 

Joint  Lodges  of  Cook  County: — Annual 
charity  ball,  at  The  Auditorium,  Chicago, 
III.,  Thursday  evening,  February  28,   1901. 


Addresses  Wanted. 

Requests  have  reached  this  office  to  pub- 
lish notices  inquiring  for  the  present  ad- 
dresses, or  any  information  concerning 
the  following  persons.  Information  should 
be  sent  to  the  person  specified  in  notice: 

James  W.  Reeves: — Once  was  employed 
on  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Needles,  Cal.,  later  was  with  the  Murphy 
Ice  and  Light  Co.  Left  that  place  for 
Jerome,  Ariz.  Send  any  information  to 
W.  L.  Reeves,  Spiro,  I.  T. 

Wm.  Keenan: — Was  firing  an  engine 
out  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  1892.  Valu- 
able information  awaits  him.  Address  J. 
W.  Reed,  Sec'y  Lodge  215,  Pine  and  First 
Sts.,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

.Acknowledgements. 

The  following  persons  desire  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  beneficiary  claims, 
and  express  their  appreciation  of  same 
through  the  columns  of  the  Magazine: 

Mrs.  James  M.  Zuver,  Missouri  Valley, 
Iowa. 

Lost  Traveling  Cards^  Etc. 

This  office  has  been  notified  of  the  loss 
of  the  following  traveling  cards,  receipts, 
etc.,  and  the  request  is  made  that  all  mem- 
bers be  on  the  lookout  for  them.  Should 
they  be  discovered  in  possession  of  per- 
sons not  entitled  to  them,  they  should  be 
retained  and  forwarded  to  owner  or  to  the 
secretary  of  the  lodge  which  issued  same: 

Receipt  of  C.  M.  Hillman  of  Lodge  401: 
— Disappeared  from  mail  box  in  round- 
house, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December,  1900. 

$ 

New  Traveling  Cards. 

The  attention  of  all  lodges  is  hereby 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
new  issue  of  Traveling  Cards,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  all  lodges  to  procure  a  supply 
of  the  new  issue  and  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  old  cards.  Attention  is  also  called 
to  the  necessity  of  the  secretaries  of  all 
lodges  when  making  out  traveling  cards,  to 
be  very  careful  to  make  them  out  full  and 
complete  in  accordance  with  the  new  laws 
of  the  organization.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  and  it  is  hoped  that  secre- 
taries will  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
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Beneficiary    Statement 

OFFIOB  or  O&AND  SBORXTABT  AMD  TBKABURBB.  i 

To  SUBOBDINATE  LOI>o■8^-  FXOBXA.  ILL.,  January  1«  1901.  ) 

The  following  la  a  statement  of  receipts  in  the  Benefloiaiy  Department  for  the  month  of  Norember,  ISOQk 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
96 
96 
87 
98 
99 
30 
31 
82 
86 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
« 
48 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
48 
60 
61 
60 
88 
64 
66 
66 
87 
68 
69 
60 


608  00 
116  50 


183  00 


9150 


58  00 


36  00 


218  75 
24  00 


156  25 


32  50 


38  75 
152  25 


158  50 


87  50 


196  00 

iie'oo 


110  25 


92  25 
144  50 
42  25 


19100 
255  50 


207  50 
62  75 


100  75 


180  25 


164  25 


289  75 


U6  50 


79  75 
125  25 


54  50 


78  25 


387  50 
88  00 


181 
182 
183 
184 
186 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
196 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
206 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
2U 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 


38  00 
289  00 


116  75 


108  00 


U6  50 
67  50 


195  50 
274*75 

si'so 

46  75 


156  00 


16150 


28150 


259  75 
258  25 


64  50 


74  25 


13175 


49  75 


79  25 

'48*75 
151  00 


78  75 


132  00 
66  75 
49  25 
96  00 

106  50 


59  25 
163  75 

166' SO 

156*75 


36  00 


79  75 
166  75 


187  50 


82  75 


118  00 


103  00 
193  75 


54  00 


361 


367 


397 


38  00 
107*25 


83  25 
'66*50 


480  50 


70  00 


22  00 


80  25 


9175 


5175 
95*66 


188  25 


422 
423 
424 
426 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
436 
436 
437 
438 
439 
410 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
466 
466 
467 
468 
469 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 


74  75 
108  00 


6175 
131*56 


54  50 
195  50 


154  50 
U9  00 


156  75 


40  00 


U4  50 


103  00 
122  50 


153  25 


4125 


174  25 
67  25 


46  50 


223  00 


153  75 


56  00 


42  25 


106  50 


183  75 


7150 


37  00 
56  00 
70  00 

'si'TO 


27  75 


600 
24*66 


HeoeiTdd  dnrinB  month  of  December tl4,8d9.00 

Dtsbnrsed  daring  month  of  December,  account  Benefioianr  Claims..  ]  1      I'.QQO  f $87,800.00 

'         Donations 


b7  Serenth  Biennial  OonTention  . 


Respectfully  submitted, 


..  90.600.00   $68,000.00 


<2^^^'^-^f^ 


Q.  S.  and  T. 
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Beneficiary  Assessment    Notice 

No.    9  9 

-.,.-.  ^^, „    ,    ,  PKORIA, ILL.,  Februarj  1,1901. 

To  tht  Tireasunrs  ot  Suhordtnat*  Loogts: 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:— Too  are  bereb7  notified  of  tbe  following  deaths  and  disabilities: 


The   rollowing   allowances   were   made    and    ordered   paid   by   the 
Seventh  Biennial  Convention 


1^ 

NAMES 

1^ 
2^ 

Death  or 

Disability 

86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
-1 
48 
48 
<4 
h6 
46 
<17 
8 
9 
10 
61 

Joseph  H.  Miller 

J  E  Uanrataan 

333 
12y 
41P 

14 
7 
1G2 
182 
205 

12 
448 
h27 
226 

82 
138 
23» 

61 
449 

97 
158 
877 
304 

Disability. 

kk          1 

44                   ] 

44                   \ 

4k 

44                   ] 

•  4 

Henry  L.  Welrlck 

W  L  PtallliDS 

JohnL.Hlvely 

K  H  Jennlnss 

James  U.  Devlin 

Edward  Oreenan 

I>   A   Dunn     

James  L.  Davis 

J.  W.  Falrbaim 

Frank  B.  Earnest 

W.  H  Nickmire 

H  P.  HIU 

68 

p  B  Qray  

68 

B.  WhitDey 

64 

66 

David  Hanrahan 

J  esse  D.  Peck 

66 

MarcelluM  Beam 

24, 

It; 

22, 
34. 
14, 
24, 
14, 

' ' , 
18, 
22, 
24, 
24, 
21. 
22, 
17, 
24, 
22. 
22, 
22. 


IVKX) 


Cause 


These  claims  were  ir- 
regnlar  and  did  not  oome 
within  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  but  were  allowed 
and  ordered  paid  by  the 
Seventh  Biennial  Qon- 
vention. 


750 
600 
600 
750 
600 
760 
760 

1,600 
750 

1,600 
750 
600 
750 

1,600 
760 
600 
600 
600 
600 

1,600 
250 


When  Paid 


Dec. 


,1900 


30,  *» 

20,  " 

20,  " 

20,  ** 

20,  »» 

20,  •♦ 

20,  *• 


26^  " 
81,  " 
81,  *• 
81,  »* 
Jan.     11,1901 


{TF^reasurers,  in  making  returns  for  aMessments,  mutt,  in  all  cases,  fill  out  two  statements, 
and  forward  same  with  their  remittance.    See  Section  65  of  the  Constitution. 


Tours  fraternally. 


ffl< 
m< 
be 
oa 
It 
D< 
Ci 

?? 
th 


Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— All  remittances  most  be  made  by  Bank  Draft,  Monet  Order  or  Express  Order. 
Members  iaitiated  on  and  afte'  February  Ist.  are  not  liable  for  this  assessment.  Treasorers  are  required  to  for- 
ward 12.00  Qrand  Dues  for  each  new  member  initiated  since  last  returns  were  made. 

It  wJJl  be  90ted  In  the  right  hand  column  that  the  above  claims  are  all  paid  and  the  date  of  payment  given. 
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Reminiscences  of  the  Past. 

TT  WAS  my  privilege  to  receive  a 
*•  copy  of  the  revised  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Ladies'  Society  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, together  with  a  report  of  the 
last  biennial  convention  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  In  scanning  the  pages  of  the 
report,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  article  of 
the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Sister  Moore,  and  I  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Society. 

With  the  beginning  of  a  new  century, 
what  encouragement  it  must  be  to  the 
members  of  this  most  excellent  So- 
ciety to  find  themselves  so  prosperous, 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  three 
thousand,  and  such  excellent  laws  for 
their  government.  What  splendid  in- 
ducements are  now  oflFered  as  com- 
pared with  the  time  referred  to  in 
the  letter  of  Sister  Moore  when  the 
Society  was  an  experiment.  Now  it 
is  an  established  fact.  Then  but 
small  in  membership;  now  numbered 
by  thousands.  Then  the  laws  were 
all  written  on  one  sheet  of  paper; 
now  we  have  full  and  complete  laws 
meeting  all  requirements  of  the  order. 

By  accident  I  found  in  the  Loco- 
motive Firemen's  Magazine  of  May, 
1884,  the  report  of  the  organization 
of  the  first  lodge  of  the  Society.  As 
this  occurred  in  the  last  century,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of 
the  twentieth  century,  especially  to 
those  who  have  recently  associated 
themselves  in  the  work. 

"It  is  with  pleasure  we  publish  this 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
first  ladies'  organization  connected 
with  the  B.  of  L.  F.  It  is  just  what 
we  want  and  need.  Let  the  worthy 
example  of  our  sisters  in  Tucson  be 
imitated  wherever  there  is  a  lodge  of 

-10  — 


the  Brotherhood.  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  departments  of  life,  there  should 
be  a  common  interest,  men  and 
women  working  together  for  the  same 
cause.  Both  will  be  strengthened. 
The  man  will  find  much  sweeter  en- 
joyment in  his  lodge  if  he  knows  that 
it  is  sanctioned  by  the  ladies  of  his 
family;  and  women  will  not  look  with 
jealous  eye  upon  his  lodge  when  they 
feel  that  they  are  connected  with  and 
recognized  by  it.  How  many  new 
Ladies'  Societies  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
shall  we  record  in  the  next  Maga- 
zine? 

"This  Society  shall  be  entitled  the 
Ladies'  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 


Mn.  Manr  Rich 
Grand  Inner  Guard 


"The  object  of  this  Society  is  to 
render  assistance  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen ;  also,  to  pro- 
mote sociability,  and  to  draw  into 
friendly  and  affectionate  relationship 
the  lady  members  of  the  families  of 
the  Brotherhood. 

"All  ladies  of  the  families  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  are  eligible  for  member- 
ship to  this  Society. 

"The    officers    shall    consist    of    a 
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President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  Chaplain. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  present  at  all  meetings  of 
ihe  Society;  to  appoint  a  majority  of 
all  committees;  to  enforce  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws. 

"The  President  shall  also  have  the 
casting  ballot  in  case  of  an  equal  vote. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice- 
President  to  preside  at  all  meetings 
where  the  President  is  absent;  also, 
to  appoint  a  minority  of  all  com- 
mittees. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  keep  a  correct  record  of  all 


Mn.  Mar7  HOling 
Grand  Outer  Guard 


meetings  and  to  issue  notices  of 
special  meetings  when  so  ordered  by 
the  President  or  three  members. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treas- 
urer to  receive  all  money  paid  into 
the  Society,  keeping  a  correct  account 
of  the  same. 

"Every  month  she  shall  submit  a 
report  to  be  compared  with  her  books 
by  the  President,  and  if  correct  to  be 
endorsed  by  her  signature.  The 
Treasurer  shall  keep  secure  all  funds 
of  the  Society,  paying  no  bills  with- 
out an  order  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary. 

"The  admission  fee  of  this  Society 
shall  be  fifty  (50)  cents.  The  month- 
ly dues  shall  be  ten  (10)  cents.  Any 
member  failing  or  refusing  to  pay  the 
same    for   the   space   of   ninety   days 


shall  be  reported  in  open  meeting  by 
the  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary  di- 
rected to  cancel  her  name  from  the 
rolls. 

"This  Society  shall  meet  Monday 
afternoon  of  each  week;  time  and 
place  to  be  decided  at  each  meeting." 

Officers  chosen  for  the  first  quar- 
ter were  as  follows,  viz.: 

"Mrs.  F.  P.  Sargent,  President; 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Aldrich,  Vice-President; 
Mrs.  B.  M.  Mariner,  Secretary;  Mrs. 

E.  Harlow,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Simpson,  Chaplain.  Charter  mem- 
bers were  as  follows,  viz. :    Mesdames 

F.  P.  Sargent,  F.  D.  Simpson,  F.  M. 
Wiley,  G.  A.  Aldrich,  L.  Martin,  E. 
W.  Shatto,  B.  M.  Mariner,  E.  Har- 
low, F.  H.  Hanson,  A.  H.  Howard, 
A.  Harrison." 

This  event  happened  nearly  seven- 
teen years  ago,  and  yet  we  find  evi- 
dences of  the  original  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  that  date  embodied 
in  the  one  of  this  century,  which  is 
strong  testimony  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  laid  the  foundation. 

We  note  with  special  interest  the 
cheering  words  of  encouragement 
coming  from  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine^  which  has  always 
been,  even  as  now,  a  ready  champion 
of  the  Ladies'  Society. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Magazine 
of  the  same  year  we  find  an  account 
of  the  social  features  of  the  Society 
as  it  began  seventeen  years  ago. 
The  "Arizona  Capitol"  is  credited  by 
the  Magazine  with  an  extended  re- 
port, which  we  give  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  regular  monthly  social  in  their 
hall  last  night  was  one  of  the  best 
given  which  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  success  of  the  organization.  The 
hall  was  full  to  overflowing,  many 
prominent  persons  outside  of  the  fire- 
men and  their  families  being  present, 
and  the  entertainment  was  a  most 
interesting  one." 

Then  follows  the  program  of  exer- 
cises, which  consisted  of  musical  and 
literary,  twelve  in  number.  Letters 
were  also  read  from  F.  W.  Arnold, 
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Grand  Master  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  and 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  editor  of  the  Fire- 
men's Magazine,  congratulating  the 
ladies  on  their  organization. 
.  Then  follows  an  account  of  re- 
freshments, and  an  enjoyable  time. 

Continuing,  the  report  says: 

"The  Nondescript,  a  paper  edited 
entirely  by  the  ladies  of  the  Society, 
was  read  by  Mrs.  P.  Mariner.  It  was 
filled  with  good  things,  and  the 
numerous  local  hits  brought  down  the 
house  frequently." 

All  of  this  seventeen  years  ago  in 
Arizona. 

From  this  interesting  account  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Society  may 
we  not  gather  inspiration  that  will 
make  us  all  the  more  interested  in 
the  work  of  our  order  and  cause  us 
to  take  greater  interest  in  the  meet- 
ings, and  with  willing  hearts  perform 
our  several  duties,  that  those  with- 
out membership  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  aims  and  purposes 
and  our  membership  be  increased? 
Let  each  sister  join  with  me  in  get- 
ting an  application  to  present  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  lodge,  so  that 
when  the  seventeenth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  order  arrives  we  will 
number  six  thousand.  How  many 
will  join  me  in  this  effort? 

"Latin.'' 

Assessment  Notice  No,  10. 

insurance  department. 

Ladies'    Society,    Brotherhood    of 

Locomotive  Firemen. 


ASSESSMENT  NO.   lo. 


Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  i,  1901. 
To  all  Treasurers  and  Collectors  of 

all  Subordinate  Lodges: 

Sisters: — Assessment  No.  10  is 
hereby  levied  upon  all  members  hold- 
ing membership  in  the  Insurance  De- 
partment on  or  before  February  i, 
1901,  and  the  Collector  will  proceed 
to  collect  from  each  insured  member 
the  amount  of  twenty  cents  ($.20), 
issuing  receipts  therefor,  and  on  or 
before    the     15th    day   of    February, 


1 90 1,  make  returns  to  the  Treasurer 
upon  the  blanks  provided  by  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  take  a  receipt  for 
the  same.  The  Treasurer  will  for- 
ward the  amount  thus  turned  over, 
together  with  the  statement  of  the 
Collector,  to  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  so  as  to  reach  her  not  later 
than  the  twenty-fifth  (25th)  day  of 
February,  1901. 

All  remittances  to  be  made  by  post- 
office  money  order  or  express  order. 

Members  initiated  after  February 
I,  190 1,  will  not  be  liable  for  this  as- 
sessments. 

This  assessment  must  be  paid  by  all 
assessable  insured  members  on  or  be- 
fore February  75,  ipoi. 


Mn.  Alma  Nilooa 
Grand  Waxdca 


The  Treasurers  will  forward  all 
moneys  to  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  No.  39  Centre  Street, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Emma  E.  Dempwolf, 
Approved,  G.  S.  &  T. 

Georgie  M.  Sargent, 

Grand  President. 
Note. — Blanks    upon    which    Col- 
lectors and  Treasurers  will  make  re- 
turns for  the  above  assessment  will 
be  forwarded  to  each  lodge. 

Change  in  Officer's  Addresses. 

It  will  be  understood  by  the  officers 
of  the  Ladies'  Society  that  changes  in 
the  names  or  addresses  of  the  officers 
whose  names  appear  in  the  lodge  Di- 
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rectory  of  the  Brotherhood  must  be  Receipts. 

forwarded  to  the  Grand  President  so  g^^^  ^dT""**  l^^^  '' ^' ^ ^  I'H 

2S  to  reach  her  on  or  before  the  9th  EXgrccn^Lodge  21,*  L.*  *S.! ! '.'.'.'.'.'.'.     2.30 

day  of  January,  April,  July  and  Octo-  Hyacinthe  Lodge  38,  L.  S 3.40 

ber  of  each  year,  in  order  that  the  True  Trial  Lodge  46,  L.  S 10.00 

fame   will   appear   in   the   Directory  ?;^!I^^^*  ^^^  9°'  ^  S- • '^-u 

,  .  V  •           ^       4.  ^i_     r  II       •                V  Mayflower  Lodge  no,  L.  S 10.00 

which  IS  sent  out  the  following  month,  prom  Sister  M.  E.  Moore,  received 

The  Directory,   as   is  understood,   is  from  three  lodges  of  L.  S 10.00 

only  published  every  third  month,  and  

in     order     to     have     the     necessary  ^^^^^    $61.83 

changes  made  it  will  require  the  offi-  j..  . ,   ,         Disbursements. 

r*           '         r    t                        «  Divided    among    the    sisters    of   the 

cers  to  file  notice  of  the  same  as  above  Society  $60.83 

indicated.       Changes    in    officers    or  Allowed  for  postage' i.oo 

their  addresses  should  be  filed  with  

the  Grand  President  at  once.     If  this  T''^^^  J./,  "'".i'r ■  * ' '  '^^''^^ 

is  done  and  the  same  reaches  her  of-  ^^  .^Z^^.'^^"  ^%*.^^  foregoing  money 

fice  before  the  dates  mentioned  above,  <^ontra>"tions>      Sister     Holmes     re- 

the  proper  address  will  appear  in  the  "f  ^^".^  ^"",  ^^^  ?!  Christmas  toys  and 

Directory.     All  notice  of  changes  re-  ^^^'^^"^  J'^"^  ,^f  fJ.  ^^^/^   3,    and 

•  J    A     i.u    J  ^                  u           -11  also  one  box  of  clothing  from  Help- 
ceived  after  the  dates  given  above  will  ^    t    j 

not  appear  until  the  next  Directory  "^^f       .  ?^  ^*  r  ^m       ^      t    ^ 

•  J      w  u      -u  u    4.U               *u  The  sisters  of  Oleander  Lodge  415 
IS  issued,  which  will  be  three  months  ,      ,               .  ^       1.  x  1.      u        j 
later.           Georgie  M.  Sargent,  f  ^P  ^  '^PP'^^^f^  ^^at  has  been  done 

Grand  President.  *«^  ^^^:  \"*^    ^^    ^'f    *°    «**-"'l 
our  thanks  to  each   and   every  sister 

9  and    brother     who     has     so     kindly 

Donations  to  Galveston  Society.  sent    us    donations.      The    children 

Sister  Fannie  E.  Holmes,  Secretary  especially  wish  me  to  thank  the  sis- 

and  Treasurer  of  Oleander  Lodge  45,  ters  of  Hazel  Lodge  3  for  the  many 

Galveston,  Texas,  submits  under  date  nice  things  sent  in  the  Christmas  box. 

of  January  6,  1901,  the  following  re-  We    all    feel    grateful    for   the    kind 

port  of  moneys  and  supplies  received  interest   shown  in  us,   and  we  wish 

ior  the  benefit  of  the  sisters  who  suf-  you  one  and  all  a  prosperous   New 

iered  on  account  of  the  storm  at  Gal-  Year. 

veston,  Texas,  during  the  month  of  Georgie  M.  Sargent, 

September,  1900:  Grand  President. 


Letters   from    Friends 


From  i,  L.  S.  : — (Mrs.  M.  E.  Moore, 
Stratford,  Ontario.)  We  are  at  the  be- 
ginning of  another  year.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  have  kept  the  resolutions  made 
the  first  of  last  year,  and  if  anyone  is 
the  better  for  knowing  us,  or  being  of  us. 
We  can  be  candid  with  ourselves,  but 
would  we  like  others  to  know  us  as  we 
know  ourselves?  These  are  questions  we 
all  ought  to  ask  and  face  bravely.  There 
is  an  old  saying  that  in  our  lives  we  do 
either  good  or  evil,  there  is  no  go-between. 
The  sin  of  omission — we  are  told — is 
great.  We  are  a  society  banded  together 
to  "create  the  spirit  of  harmony."  The 
question  arises,  have  we  done  that?  If 
not,  we  have  not  fulfilled  our  mission ;  are 


not  living  up  to  our  obligation.  Some 
will  say  I  do  not  know  what  is  expected 
of  m^.  Sister,  we  come  this  way  but  once, 
let  us  do  what  good  we  can.  It  is  the  lost 
opportunities  that  are  the  sad  part  of  lives. 
We  need  not  look  for  our  work.  We  can 
see  it  on  every  side,  in  our  every  day 
duties,  if  we  do  not  keep  our  eyes  closed 
to  every  good  thing.  Kind  words  or  acts, 
without  any  ostentation,  are  open  to  us 
every  day.  When  we  hear  unkind  re- 
marks said  of  one — even  if  she  is  not 
of  our  number — by  just  letting  it  die,  do 
not  repeat  it,  it  will  go  far  in  doing  good, 
and  when  we  hear  the  story  try  and  kill  it 
and  not  add  fuel.  Our  watchword  is 
Charity ;    our    motto    is    Friendship    and 
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Charity.  If  we  have  Charity  in  our  hearts, 
friendship  for  each  sister  will  be  there. 
Why  do  we  not  give  to  each  sister  the 
credit  due  her?  Because  we  let  that 
"Green-eyed  Monster,"  jealousy,  creep  in 
among  us,  and  where  it  is  no  friendship 
can  abide.  Do  let  us  in  this  coming  year 
live  closer  to  our  motto.  Let  each  one  of 
us  try  and  remember  to  say  only  of  each 
other  in  her  absence  that  which  we  would 
r.ay  in  her  presence.  We  cannot  recall 
unkind  remarks  once  they  are  said,  much 
as  we  would  wish.  How  very  true  are 
Carleton's  words : 
'•Careful    with     fire,    is    good     advice    we 

know, 
Careful   with   words   is   ten   times   doubly 

so. 
Boys    flying    kites    haul    in    their    white- 
winged  birds; 
You  can*t  do  that  way  when  you  are  fly- 
ing words ; 
Thoughts     unexpressed     may     sometimes 

fall  back  dead, 
But    God    himself    can't    kill    them    when 
they're  said." 

Those  little  nothings  that  have  done  so 
.  much  to  spoil  our  harmony,  let  us  try  to 
kill.  Let  us  be  sisters  trying  to  make 
cur  lives  a  source  of  help  to  others,  and 
so  create  that  sociability  between  one  an- 
other that  ought  to  exist.  Let  each 
ftart  out  with  ourselves.  In  the  lodge 
room  be  more  ready  to  help  to  do  our 
share  of  the  work  and  not  hunt  for  ex- 
cuses to  avoid  the  same.  In  the  great 
work  of  our  order  how  many  doors  are 
open  to  us  to  do  good.  To  visit  the  sick, 
help  the  needy,  cheer  the  afflicted,  visit  the 
despondent  and  make  friends  among  those 
who  come  among  us  as  strangers.  What 
higher  work  do  we  wish?  If  the  sisters 
in  the  coming  year  would  tell  of  the  ways 
:'nd  means  used  to  promote  sociability, 
and  how  they  make  the  meeting  entertain- 
ing, give  their  views  on  any  subject  that 
will  help  others,  much  good  can  be  done. 
We  are  all  dependent  on  one  another,  and 
unless  we  exchange  our  views  we  live  for 
nothing. 

Let  our  work  be  such  that  it  will  tell, 
and  our  friendship  so  binding  and  glad- 
dened by  acts,  that  more  will  seek  to  be  of 
us.  Let  it  be  practical ;  let  us  have  some- 
thing besides  words.  We  must  not  look 
upon  our  lodge  as  social  gatherings,  but  a 
meeting  of  sisters  with  one  purpose  in 
view:  that  of  creating  the  spirit  of  har- 
mony among  the  Brotherhood  families. 
Our  creeds  may  be  different,  also  our  na- 
tionality, but  in  Friendship  and  Charity 
let  us  all  be  one. 

From  D.  A.  P.:— (New  York,  N.  Y.) 
The  Ladies  Society  has  now  been  organ- 
ized almost  seventeen  years,  and  while  it 
may  be  true  that  it  has  not  made  that  pro- 


gress which  its  friends  would  like  to  see 
on  account  of  these  years  of  organization, 
yet  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  it  is  but  a 
few  years  ago  that  active  work  along  or- 
ganization lines  was  begun,  we  can  not 
help  but  admire  the  earnestness  which  has 
been  displayed  by  those  who  stood  by  it 
since  its  institution  on  the  desert  plains  of 
Arizona.  By  referring  to  recent  reports, 
we  find  that  the  organization  has  more 
than  doubled  itself  in  membership.  In- 
stead of  a  weak,  struggling  infant,  as  it 
were,  there  is  today  an  organization  bud- 
ding into  full  womanhood.  Its  full  de- 
velopment will  not  be  attained  until  every 
eligible  woman,  member  of  the  brother's 
family,  has  become  affiliated.  The  writer 
feels  safe  in  saying,  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  there  is  no  or- 
ganization of  women  today  that  is  con- 
ducted in  a  more  business-like  manner 
than  the  Ladies  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 


Mn.  Gertie  Cunningham 
Grand  Conductor 


The  advantages  that  are  offered  the 
members  for  educating  those  outside  of 
the  ranks  as  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  organization  are  such  that  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  many.  Today  we  have, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  delegates  at 
the  Des  Moines  Convention,  and  the  wil- 
ling approval  of  Brother  W.  S.  Carter. 
Editor  and  Manager,  a  certain  number  of 
pages  in  the  Magazine  allotted  to  us  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  information  as  to 
what  we  are  accomplishing  and  hope  to 
accomplish,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing 
the  members  in  closer  touch  with  each 
other.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  generous  offer 
and  contribute  such  articles  as  they 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers. 
We  are  prone  to  grow  selfish  and  talk  a 
great  deal  about  ourselves.  In  this  con- 
nection let  us  remember  that  we  should 
confine  ourselves  to  those  subjects  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  the  members, 
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as  well  as  to  those  who  are  not  members. 
When  anything  suggests  itself  to  the  mem- 
bers which  they  believe  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  order  in  general,  and  advance  its 
welfare,  let  the  same  be  forwarded,  prop- 
erly written  up,  for  publication.  By  this 
means  we  can  make  the  pages  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  the  Ladies  Society  a  bene- 
fit, not  only  to  ourselves,  but  also  to  the 
brothers  who  have  been  so  kind  and  con- 
siderate of  us  and  who  have  g^ven  us  this 
encouragement. 

We  often  read  in  articles  written  for 
the  purpose  of  criticizing  organizations 
of  women  that  jealousy  is  a  prime  factor 
which  eventually  brings  about  dissolution. 
I  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  members 
of  the  Ladies  Society  will  be  far  above 
such  petty  feelings ;  that  their  aim  will  be 
to  encourage  their  sisters,  and  if  they  find 
among  them  one  who  is  specially  endowed 
with  talents  which  will  fit  her  for  a  special 
work,  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  push 


Mrs.  Margaret  McGr^^ 
Grand  Marshal 


her  forward.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  always  the  most  popular  person  that 
is  best  fitted  for  certain  work.  While  a 
happy,  jovial  and  kindhearted  disposition 
is  always  desirable,  yet  when  it  comes  to 
actual  work,  such  as  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cessfully carry  forward  any  business  pro- 
ject (and  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Ladies 
Society  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  business 
project,  especially  when  we  consider  th* 
insurance  features)  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  in  the  selection  of  those  to  whom 
we  shall  assign  certain  duties,  we  must  be 
governed  more  by  the  head  than  the  heart, 
and  determine  their  special  qualifications. 
While  we  want  to  practice  in  its  broadest 
sense  the  cardinal  motto  of  our  order,  that 
of  Charity,  yet  in  practicing  this  divine 
virtue  we  want  to  be  true  to  all,  and  not 
be  so  uncharitable  as  to  select  some  sister 
to  perform  certain  duties  which  we  know 
she  is  incapable  of  performing,  and  which 
she  must  acknowledge  sooner  or  later.     It 


would  be  more  charitable  to  refuse  to 
place  an  incompetent  sister  in  a  position 
of  responsibility  than  to  comply  even  with 
her  wishes.  If  we  will  but  practice 
Charity,  as  well  as  the  true  principles  of 
Friendship,  there  will  never  be  room  for 
such  an  unkind  feeling  as  jealoudy.  The 
Ladies  Society  is  and  must  be  above  this. 

In  the  work  of  the  lodges  among  the 
brothers,  let  the  sisters  go  about  doing 
everything  possible  to  convince  them  that 
they  are  their  best  and  truest  friends.  If 
an  opportunity  presents  itself  to  do  a 
kindly  act  for  those  who  are  not  members, 
let  it  be  done.  We  want  to  prove  that  the 
mission  of  our  Society  is  one  of  good 
ieeling  toward  all.  In  our  dealings  with 
our  brothers,  do  not  let  us  make  the  mis- 
take of  interfering  in  their  lodge  affairs. 
If  we  wish  to  get  any  information,  let  us 
ask  for  it  in  the  proper  manner,  through 
the  proper  officer.  '  Let  the  brothers  at  all 
times  handle  their  own  affairs,  but  let  us 
be  ever  ready  to  lend  them  a  helping 
hand  if  called  upon. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  oiu*  own  af- 
fairs. We  are  today  working  under  a 
code  of  laws  which  we  have  promised  to 
obey.  To  successfully  carry  on  a  business 
enterprise  such  as  the  Ladies  Society, 
which  carries  an  insurance  department 
providing  for  the  payment  of  $200  at  the 
death  of  a  member,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  comply  strictly  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  oiu-  order.  In  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws,  if  we  find  they 
are  not  to  our  liking,  do  not  let  us  adopt 
the  rule  or  ruin  policy,  but,  on  the  other 
Land,  let  us  accept  the  condition.^  as  they 
exist,  and  at  the  proper  time  make  an 
effort  to  have  the  laws  changed  in  accord- 
ance with  our  views.  If  we  fail,  then  let 
us  bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  feeling 
that  perhaps  their  ideas  are  better  and 
more  practicable  than  ours.  At  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  we  should  put 
lorth  every  effort  to  advance  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  Society,  so  that  when  we 
meet  in  biennial  convention  at  Chatta- 
nooga, a  report  can  be  submitted  by  our 
Grand  I^dge  officers  that  wherever  there 
is  a  Brotherhood  lodge,  there  will  also  be 
foimd  a  lodge  of  the  Ladies  Society.  This 
can  be  done,  as  the  Ladies  Society  today  is 
one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  What  can  be  done  by  it  along 
charitable  lines,  as  well  as  social,  can  best 
be  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  readers. 

From  84,  L.  S. : — (Mrs.  Geo.  Cox,  Chi- 
cago, III.)  Eloysia  Lodge  84  gave  a 
card  party  on  December  8,  1900.  at 
which  eight  games  of  cinch  were  played. 
Great  credit  is  due  Brother  T.  P.  Costello, 
of  Lodge  538,  B.  of  L.  F.,  for  his  able 
assistance  in  conducting  the  games.  The 
ladies  wish  to  thank  the  brothers  of  the 
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different  lodges  in  Cook  County  (Illinois) 
tor  their  kind  assistance,  and  especially 
Brothers  H.  Smith  and  S.  M.  Kier,  of 
I^dge  47. 

Our  lodge  is  gaining  membership  and, 
what  is  more,  our  members  are  all  earnest 
workers,  each  one  doing  her  share,  which 
verifies  the  old  saying,"that  a  small  num- 
ber of  good  workers  can  do  as  much  as  a 
large  number  who  are  not  persistent/' 
As  we  are  the  only  lodge  of  the  Ladies 
Society  in  Chicago,  we  are  always  willing 
to  aid  our  brother  lodges  whenever  called 
upon.  We  feel  that  we  owe  the  brothers 
of  Chicago  a  helping  hand  for  their  kind- 
ness to  us. 


From  133,  L.  S.:—(Mrs.  Y.  G.  Apple- 
gate,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.)  While  reading 
the  columns  of  the  Magazine^  I  found 
some  very  interesting  articles  written  by 
some  of  our  sisters,  as  well  as  by  some  of 
the  brothers;  all  of  which  I  hail  with  de- 
light. I  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
article  by  the  editor,  wherein  he  referred 
to  the  space  allotted  to  the  Ladies  Society 
by  our  brothers  in  the  Des  Moines  Conven- 
tion. This  reminded  me  that  it  might  be 
well  for  some  one  from  Lodge  133  to 
express  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  space, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  organized  at  this  point. 

We  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  sister- 
hood in  Jtme  of  last  year,  with  fifteen 
charter  members.  Sister  Bennett,  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  exemplifying  the  work  with 
much  credit  to  herself  as  well  as  to  the 
.Society.  We  should  be  ever  mindful  of 
our  obligation,  and  learn  to  fully  realize 
the  meaning  of  the  word  sister.  The 
question  might  be  asked,  for  what  purpose 
are  we  organized?  The  answer  would  be, 
to  practice  in  the  mose  liberal  sense  the 
words  we  repeat  when  we  take  our  obliga- 
tion. What  we  are  and  should  be  is  a 
link  of  love  in  the  chain  of  labor. 

From  99,  L.  S. :-— CAf  rj.  Frank  H. 
Moore,  Champaign,  III.)  On  the  morning 
of  October  26th,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Grand  President,  Sister  Sargent,  re- 
questing me  to  meet  her  at  the  depot  at 
11:50  A.  M.,  as  she  would  be  enroute  to 
Centralia,  and  could  stop  here  but  ten 
minutes  to  talk  with  me.  In  company 
with  Sister  Highland,  I  did  so,  and  we 
had  a  very  delightful  talk.  Sister  Sar- 
gent arranged  to  visit  us  on  the  following 
Sunday  and  promised  to  hold  a  meeting 
that  evening.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  meeting,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  a  lovely  speech  which  was  delivered 
by  the  Grand  President,  and  those  sisters 
who  were  not  present  missed  a  good  les- 
son indeed.     We  were  very  sorry  that  the 


Grand  President  could  not  meet  more 
of  the  brothers,  but  business  detained 
them. 

After  the  meeting,  fruit  and  cake  were 
served,  and  we  all  had  a  very  good  time, 
and  were  sorry  we  had  to  part  so  soon. 
We  have  long  looked  for  this  meeting, 
and  only  wish  we  could  have  met  sooner. 
We  could  help  our  Grand  President  in 
her  good  work,  as  it  is  as  much  for  our 
good  as  it  is  for  hers. 

We  should  not  forget  our  dear  sisters 
who  suffered  so  much  in  that  terrible 
6torm  at  Galveston,  Texas.  I  can  realize 
something  of  what  they  had  to  endure, 
and  we  all  should  do  everything  within 
our  means  to  help  them. 

On  Tuesday  evening  we  held  a  tmion 
meeting.  It  was  the  best  and  largest 
meeting  we  ever  held.  After  the  meeting, 
it  being  Hallow'en,  we  served  pop 
com    and    apples,    with    the    usual    games 


Mn.  Sarah  McFartane 
Grand  Chaplain 


which  accompany  them  on  that  evening. 
All  of  which  were  enjoyed  by  those  pres- 
ent. 

Hoping  we  shall  soon  receive  another 
visit  from  the  Grand  President,  as  well  as 
one  from  the  Grand  Counselor. 

From  14,  L.  S. : — (Mrs.  F.  L.  Clark. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y.)  The  attendance  at 
the  last  regular  meeting  was  good.  The 
secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  the  re- 
vised Constitution  and  By-Laws.  She  also 
referred  to  the  good  support  being  given 
to  Unity  Lodge  by  several  other  organiza- 
tions, and  especially  the  counsel  given  by 
Grand  Counselor  F.  P.  Sargent.  She 
called  attention  to  the  insurance  feature 
of  the  organization,  which  would  be  in- 
creased after  January  i,  1901,  to  $200. 
Ihere  has  been  a  wonderJFul  growth  in  the 
insurance  department  of  the  Ladies  So- 
ciety, as  can  be  shown  in  the  number  of 
the  policies  held  by  the  sisters.     One  sis- 
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ter  holds  No.  4,  while  another  holds  No. 
2694;  and  this  feature  is  a  little  over  six 
years  old,  including  the  old  plan  of  in- 
surance. 

After  our  next  regular  meeting,  there 
will  be  a  luncheon  given  by  the  members. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  members  to 
have  given  a  turkey  dinner,  but  it  was 
afterwards  decided  to  have  a  rummage 
lunch. 


From  102,  L.  S. : — (Jos.  Low,  Fort 
Madison,  la.)  Mississippi  Valley  Lodge 
102,  Ladies  Society,  B.  of  L.  P.,  cele- 
brated its  second  anniversary  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  27,  1900.  They  in- 
vited the  brothers  of  Lodge  391,  and  a 
large  number  were  present  and  took  part 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  evening.  Later  on 
ell  sat  down  to  a  bountiful  repast.  The 
tables  were  loaded  with  that  which  makes 
the  inner  man  feel  glad,  and  all  sat  aroimd 
the  festive  board  until  a  late  hour. 

If  the  social  feature  of  a  society  counts 
for  anything,  certainly  Mississippi  Valley 
Lodge  will  rank  high  among  the  lodges  of 
the  country.  They  are  great  entertainers 
and  never  do  anything  by  halves.  The 
banquet  of  their  second  anniversary  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  this  lodge  is  not  in 
any  way  inferior  to  their  sister  lodges. 

Regret  was  expressed  on  account  of  the 
enforced  absence  of  Sisters  Fredericks 
and  Caldwell,  who  were  detained  at  home 
en  account  of  illness  in  their  families. 

The  Ladies  Society  has  been  a  source  of 
great  good  since  it  was  organized.  Many 
destitute  homes  have  been  brightened  from 
time  to  time  by  the  charitable  work  of  the 
sisters.  The  Galveston  sufferers  were  not 
forgotten. 

From  67,  L.  S. : — (H,  Rohbins,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis,)  On  the  evening  of  January 
14th,  Morning  Star  67,  of  the  Ladies  So- 
ciety gave  an  entertainment  and  supper 
to  the  members  of  Guiding  Star  Lodge  130, 
and  their  families,  the  occasion  being  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  Ladies  Society.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  music  by  Brother  and  Sister 
Pedder,  and  Sister  Pillon.  Brother  E. 
Cody  rendered  some  of  his  choice  songs, 
which  were  highly  appreciated  by  the 
brothers  present,  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  ladies;  in  fact.  Brother 
Cody  is  always  remembered  by  the  ladies. 

Master  C.  C.  Buell  favored  us  with  a 
comic  recitation,  which  was  greeted  with 
great  applause.  The  carpets  were  then  re- 
moved, and  the  brothers  and  sisters  began 
to  make  merry  by  dancing,  and  the  way 
Brother  George  Behm  twisted  his  legs 
around  made  our  hearts  ache. 

Sister  Pillon  played  a  march,  and  Sis- 


ter Buell,  our  president,  with  Brother  H. 
S.  Robbins,  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room 
where  oysters  and  all  other  good  things 
were  bountifully  served  by  the  ladies,  and 
oh,  how  the  boys  did  eat!  Brother  P. 
Knapp  had  fasted  for  two  days  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  the  oysters. 

When  I  o'clock  came,  we  had  to  tear 
curselves  away  in  order  to  catch  the  last 
car  for  home.  The  conductor  soon  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  he  had  a  car-load 
of  jolly  people  who  intended  to  enjoy 
every  inch  of  the  way.  We  all  arrived 
home  in  safety  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  dreams  of  the  happy  hours 
just  spent. 


From  117,  L.  S,i--(M.  H.,  Wadsworth, 
Nev.)  The  ladies  of  Silver  State  Lodge 
117  gave  their  second  annual  ball  on 
New  Year's  eve.  That  the  members  had 
spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  this 
affair  a  brilliant  success,  could  easily  be 
told  by  a  glance  as  one  entered  the  hall. 
Old  residents  here  said  Music  Hall  never 
looked  so  beautiful  as  it  did  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

As  punctuality  is  one  of  our  president's 
watchwords,  the  grand  march  was  begun 
at  exactly  three  minutes  past  nine — it  be- 
ing only  three  minutes  behind  time.  The 
march  was  led  by  Sister  K.  Hoyt  and 
Brother  Geo.  Coyan,  Master  of  I.odge 
19.  The  evolutions  were  decidedly  pretty, 
the  marchers  forming  very  distinctly  the 
letters  and  figures,  L.  S.  117.  Sister  S. 
Ward  acted  as  director,  with  Sister  H. 
Sanford  as  assistant,  while  the  following 
sisters  acted  as  floor  managers:  Sisters 
Dowd,  Black,  Blundell,  Hoyt,  Peters,  Qay, 
Wickland  and  Healy. 

The  white  added  to  our  colors  of  red 
and  blue  is  a  decided  improvement,  as  well 
as  the  emblem,  a  heart.  They  all  com- 
bined make  a  very  pretty  foundation  to 
work  on.  Evergreens  are  so  plentiful 
around  here  they  were  used  extensively, 
making  a  very  charming  effect.  With 
Sister  Black  as  chairman  and  Sister  Dowd 
as  assistant,  with  every  member  of  the 
lodge  as  a  committee  of  one  as  decorators, 
the  results  were  all  that  could  be  antici- 
pated. Great  praise  is  due  all  of  the  sis- 
ters who  assisted  in  this  work.  Of  course 
we  could  not  get  along  very  well  without 
the  brothers,  who  very  kindly  assisted  us. 

Supper  was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  needless  to  add 
it  was  well  patronized. 

At  4:15  A.  M.  the  crowd  dispersed,  all 
declaring  they  had  enjoyed  themselves  to 
the  utmost. 

Thus  the  twentieth  century  was  ushered 
in,  and  with  good  luck  attending  us  we 
hope  to  see  1901  flnish  in  the  same  way, 
only  with  an  increased  membership. 
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T/ie    Problem    of  the    Tenements 
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be  termed  a  "gathering  sore,"  for  no- 
where in  all  the  world  will  you  find  a 
parallel  to  its  teeming  tenements. 
Squalid  and  overcrowded  dwellings 
are  common  enough,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  resemble  our  solid  square 
miles  of  houses  merely  separated  by 
narrow  canon-like  streets  and  scant 
rear-yard  spaces.  Nowhere  such 
economy  in  the  use  of  ground  and 
air;  nowhere  light  so  dear  and  people 
so  much  in  each  other's  way. 

This  crowding  is  not  alone  peculiar 
to  the  poorer  districts,  and  it  differs 
only  in  degree  to  that  of  the  better 
neighborhoods.  Huge  apartment 
houses  and  business  blocks  are  being 
erected  so  continuously  that  hundreds 
of  great  structures,  any  one  of  which 
would  excite  wonder  in  other  large 
cities,  are  scarcely  noticed  by  the 
passer-by. 

The  tenements  of  the  rich  are 
palatial,  the  moderate  well-to-do  dwell 
in  stuffy  flats  with  modern  conven- 
iences, and  the  great  lower  strata  live 
in  the  common  tenements;  but  this 
insufficiency  of  room  is  general  and 
reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  condition 
on  ship-board.  The  first-class  pas- 
sengers have  luxurious  but  limited 
cabins,  the  second-class  more  mod- 
erate quarters,  and  the  third  the 
noisome  steerage,  but  all  are  penned 
up  within  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
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vessel.  The  similarity  is  further 
borne  out  by  the  transient  or  shifting 
nature  of  the  population  and  the 
many  nationalities  which  make  it  the 
most  cosmopolitan  of  all  cities.  This 
state  of  crowding  is  the  dominating 
phase  of  New  York  life.  While  it 
exists  in  its  most  offensive  form 
among  the  industrious  poor,  they  do 
not  necessarily  suffer  greater  poverty 
than  those  in  like  pecuniary  circum- 
stances in  other  cities,  nor  are  they 
less  intelligent  or  respectable.  Fanci- 
ful and  exaggerated  descriptions  of 
New  York  tenement  life  are  fre- 
quently published  by  clever  writers 
who  invade  the  neighborhood,  for  per- 
haps the  first  time,  in  search  of  odd 
lacts,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  trav- 
eler would  seek  curious  tribes  and 
strange  animals  in  Africa.  It  is 
through  such  stories  that  the  public 
has  formed  erroneous  impressions  of 
tenement  life.  The  people  are  sim- 
ply unfortunately  placed  and  their 
peculiarities  are  such  as  pertain  to 
the  nationalities  they  represent.  It 
is  the  problem  arising  out  of  this  con- 
plomeration  of  humanity  which  gives 
the  Ghetto  its  special  interest,  rather 
than  the  habits  or  character  of  those 
who  make  it  their  habitation. 

The  great  tenement  quarter -of  the 
city,  which  offers  interesting  material 
for  sociological  study,  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  lower  East  Side  and  is 
bounded  by  the  Bowery,  Houston  and 
Catherine  Streets  and  the  East  River. 
It  is  the  most  densely  people  dis- 
trict in  the  world,  having  an  area  of 
only  703  acres,  the  size  of  a  good 
farm,  and  a  population  of  about  400,- 
000,  or  equal  to  that  of  the  cities  of 
Buffalo  or  Cleveland,  or  the  States 
of  New  Hampshire  or  South  Dakota. 
This  is  a  region  of  grim  brick  walls, 
with  an  occasional  showy  front  which 
the  new  buildings  affect,  and  the  gen- 
eral unsightliness  is  accentuated  by 
the  fire  escapes,  littered  with  house- 
hold goods,  apparently  overflowing 
from  the  insufficient  dark  rooms.  The 
streets  are  taken  up,  and  especially  so 
in  warm  weather,  with  romping  chil- 


dren, curb-stone  peddlers,  throngs 
moving  unceasingly  about;  every- 
where din,  and  bustle,  and  toil. 

In  the  heart  of  these  swarming 
streets  lies  the  famous  Ghetto.  It 
has  for  its  center  the  corner  of  Hester 
and  Ludlow  Streets,  to  which  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  sent  their 
quota  of  citizens;  but  the  Polish  He- 
brew element  predominates  so  strong- 
ly that  the  character  of  this  polyglot 
neighborhood  is  essentially  Hebraic. 
The  first  sight  of  this  quarter  is  some- 
what repel lant,  but  when  you  get 
within  its  gloomy  precincts,  accustom 
yourself  to  its  surroundings  and  min- 
p\e  with  its  people,  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  you  reconcile  yourself 
to  things;  even  the  smells  and  fetid 
atmosphere  become  endurable.  The 
sense  of  comparison  becomes  lost  in 
the  immensity  of  the  crowd,  in  the 
monotonous  array  of  towering  houses, 
and  square  after  square  of  unrelieved 
ugliness.  In  this  place  the  unusual 
becomes  the  usual,  the  abnormal  the 
normal ;  there  is  nothing  to  form  con- 
trasts by,  as  though  you  were  down  a 
mine  or  in  a  desert.  This  accounts 
somewhat  for  the  general  indifference 
to  surroundings,  which  at  fiist  seem 
so  intolerable. 

There  are  persons  whom  I  know 
who  only  leave  the  neighborhood 
when  driven  out  by  hot  weather  to 
seek  relief  in  the  parks  or  near  the 
docks.  I  have  asked  others  who 
could  easily  afford  to  live  in  Brook- 
lyn or  beyond  the  Harlem,  and  pay 
little  if  any  additional  rent,  why  they 
did  not  choose  a  more  congenial 
place,  and  the  reply  was,  that  it  was 
too  far  from  their  work,  or  that  they 
would  feel  forlorn  away  from  the  life 
of  the  East  Side.  They  can  hardly 
be  induced  to  live  a  short  distance 
from  their  work,  their  training  having 
been  in  trades  carried  on  in  homes. 
About  a  year  ago  the  trustees  of  the 
Baron  Hirsch  Fund  induced  about 
ffty  families  to  remove  to  New 
Orange,  near  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and 
provided  work  for  them  there  in  a 
model  clothing  factory  operated  by  a 
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New  York  firm.  The  national  union 
of  the  trade  encouraged  the  enterprise 
and  it  was  conducted  under  union 
rules.  It  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  tailors  could  be  induced  to  move 
to  this  attractive  village  and  kept 
from  quitting.  I  visited  the  place 
frequently  and  found  the  people  com- 
plaining about  their  lot,  longing  for 
the  charms  of  the.  Ghetto.  When  I 
tried  to  compare  the  comforts  of  the 
roomy  modern  cottages  they  occupied 
at  a  nominal  rent,  with  their  former 
habitations  and  to  impress  them  with 
the  beauty  of  the  trees  and  fields 
close  by,  and  the  prettily  laid-out 
walks  and  streets,  they  refused  to  be 
comforted  and  said  that  the  houses 
were  only  wooden  boxes    and    that 


to  relieve  the  congestion  tlirough 
colonizing  sphemes,  and  it  accounts 
for  numerous  failures  of  that  kind. 
The  social  attractions,  the  larger 
choice  of  employments,  such  as  they 
are,  the  prospect  of  saving  enough  to 
buy  a  small  stock  of  goods  to  peddle, 
to  open  a  store,  or  become  a  small 
boss  or  sweater,  are  incentives  so 
strong  with  the  hard-working,  rest- 
less, ambitious  Russian  Hebrew,  that 
only  by  the  expenditure  of  great  sums 
of  money,  a3  in  the  case  of  Wood- 
bine, Vineland,  Rosenhayne  and  Al- 
liance, N.  J.,  and  Chesterfield,  Conn., 
can  such  colonies  be  made  self-sus- 
taining. 

The  poor  Hebrews  are  unlikely  ma- 
terial for  pioneers  or  settlers.    Very 


Located  at  DhrUoo  and  Bncz  Streets,  New  Yock  Qty»  -  One  ol  a  series  of  small  parks  recently 
created  by  demoUshing  blocks  of  tenements  in  the  most  conjlsted  quarters.  Additional  parks  are 
projected* 


fresh  air  and  land  were  cheap  in  the 
country.  The  experiment,  after  nine 
months,  was  abandoneji^it  haying 
been  demonstrated  that  a  large  fac- 
tory conducted  under  humane  meth- 
ods, and  even  equipped  with  the  best 
machinery,  could  not  compete  with 
the  sweatshops.  .  One  of  the  contrib- 
uting causes  was  the  discontent  of 
the  operatives  with  their  new  homes, 
and  their  frequent  desertions.  Those 
who  remained,  it  is  well  to  mention, 
grew  fond  of  the  place,  overcame 
their  timidity,  and  departed  reluctant- 
ly when  their  means  of  employment 
was  gone. 

This  project  clearly  shows  the  dif- 
ficulties which  beset  similar  attempts 


few  have  even  had  a  training  in  me- 
chanical trades  or  at  rough  labor. 
Their  history  for  centuries  is  adverse 
to  it.  We  witness  great  results  wher- 
ever they  are  dispersed  and  made  to 
mingle  with  others,  their  industry  and 
shrewdness  helping  them  wonderfully 
in  competition  with  other  people.  It 
is  along  these  lines  that  philanthropic 
efforts  might  be  directed  to  better 
advantage.  Perhaps  farming  experi- 
ments have  not  been  tried  upon  a 
large  enough  scale  and  removed  suffi- 
ciently far  from  the  cities.  People 
accustomed  to  associate  closely  in 
large  numbers  cannot  be  suddenly 
made  to  change  their  habits.  Colo- 
nies, therefore,  offering  social  condi- 
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tions  such  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to,  would  be  more  apt  to  suc- 
ceed. The  Jewish  colonies  so  far 
have  been  only  partly  agricultural, 
the  making  of  clothing  for  city  firms 
being  relied  upon  for  an  income. 

In  the  Ghetto,  the  foreign  He- 
brew finds  himself  naturally  at  home. 
To  him  it  is  the  only  place  to  live  in. 
Accustomed  for  many  generations  to 
huddling  together  in  villages  and 
towns  in  the  quarter  set  aside  for  his 
race,  and  the  social  instincts  being 
very  strong,  wherever  he  locates  he 
creates  the  necleus  for  a  Ghetto  to 


most  radical  doctrines.  The  Ghetto 
has  become  the  hotbed  of  extreme 
doctrinaire  and  revolutionary  move- 
ments. There  is  a  surprising  number 
of  papers  published  in  jargon  in  the 
Ghetto,  dealing  learnedly  with  great 
national  and  international  issues.  The 
rest  of  the  United  States  is  treated 
as  the  enemy's  country,  to  be  sub- 
dued by  agitation.  The  propaganda 
of  these  papers,  which  undoubtedly 
reflect  the  sentiments  of  their  numer- 
ous readers,  would,  even  if  successful, 
benefit  only  distant  generations  while 
strangely  indifferent  to  the  most  ur- 


A  DE  HIRSCH  HEBREW  COLONY 

One  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  Settlements  of  Russian  Hebrews^  from  the  *'Ghetto" 
of  New  York  City,  established  at  South  Jersey,  by  the  Baron  De  Hirsch  Fund. 


correspond  with  the  one  he  came 
from.  Fortified  by  his  orthodoxy, 
wrapped  up  in  his  literature,  he  is 
unmoved  by  the  spirit  of  the  country 
in  which  he  settles.  Amid  all  the 
squalor  and  discomfort,  he  maintains 
his  respectability  and  the  purity  of 
his  home  life,  but  the  children  are 
often  lured  away  from  the  straight 
path  by  the  unattractiveness  of  their 
homes  and  uncongenial  surroundings. 
The  Jew  is  inherently  a  philosopher. 
His  meditative  bent  of  mind  and  touch 
of  idealism  lead  him  lo  embrace  the 


pent  measures  seeking  to  ameliorate 
or  abolish  the  sweating  slavery  which 
destroys  their  capacity  for  self- 
advancement.  While  searching  for 
the  short  and  easy  cut  to  emancipa- 
tion or  following  political  rainbows 
present  opportunities  are  treated  with 
disdain.  It  is  this  absurd  kind  of 
Utopianism  which  is  rampant  in  the 
Chetto. 

The  sanguine  and  idealistic  tem- 
perament of  the  Hebrew  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  well-known  practical 
side  of  his   nature,   which   is   always 
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apparent  and  manifests  itself  to  such  workday  of  ten  hours  with  living 
an  extent  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  wages  and  in  abolishing  some  of  the 
witticism  and  caricature.  He  does  worst  abuses.  They  then  raise  the 
not  permit  his  ideals,  always  far  dis-  hope  that  the  gross  evils  of  sweating, 
tant,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  immediate  which  the  State  has  been  vainly  try- 
gain.  This  accounts  for  his  excessive  ing  to  suppress,  will  be  corrected  by 
industry.  In  his  eager  desire  to  make  the  victims  themselves,  but  alas,  this 
a  little  more  money  with  a  view  of  hope  is  only  short-lived.  Overtime 
saving  enough  to  go  into  business,  work  soon  becomes  the  rule  again  in 
he  will  work  overtime  and  assume  their  futile  desire  to  make  extra  wages, 
back-breaking  tasks,  thereby  creating    Their  power  of  united  action  is  not 

a  competition  so  in- 

tense  among  his 
own  kind  as  to  rob 
him  of  the  fruits 
of  his  self-denial 
and  struggle.  In 
competition  with 
others  who  value 
comfort  and  who 
limit  their  zeal,  he 
soon  outstrips 
ihem.  A  disposi- 
tion like  this  in- 
spires fear  among 
those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  fear  be- 
gets hatred. 

What  is  known 
as  the  sweating 
system  would  hard- 
ly  be  possible 
among  any  other 
people.  Homework, 
excessive  toil,  long 
hours  of  labor  and 
low  wages  are  com- 
mon enough  every- 
where, but  the 
feverish  and  in- 
tense application 
to  work,  the  driv- 
ing   methods     and 

disregard  of  health  and  comfort,  are  long  sustained,  largely  due  to  mis- 
always  associated  with  them.  Others  trust,  and  everything  becomes  chaos 
have  their  limitations;  they  have  none  again.  As  a  large  percentage  of  the 
but  human  endurance.  It  is  this  sweatshop  victims  are  recent  immi- 
spirit  which  characterizes  sweating  grants,  the  benefit  of  former  experi- 
and  which  is  encouraged  and  ex-  ence  is  largely  lost,  and  again  there 
ploited  by  capital.  is  the  great  difficulty  of  maintaining 

In  desperation  the  sweated  work-  unity  while  employed  in  so  many 
ers  sometimes  revolt  and  through  small  shops  conducted  by  petty,  irre- 
general  strikes  succeed  in  securing  a    sponsible  contractors.     Of  late,  how- 


A  BEAN  FIELD  AND  ORCHARD 
Agricultural  School  Farm,  Dc  Hinch  G>Iony,  South  Jersey. 
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ever,  it  can  be  said  that,  notwith- 
standing these  serious  drawbacks,  the 
East  Side  unions  are  showing  more 
permanency  and  are  becoming  more 
business-like  in  their  methods. 

The  complexion  of  the  East  Side 
would  quickly  change  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fresh  arrivals  of  aliens  who 
more  than  fill  up  the  places  of  those 
who  leave.  The  district  is  a  vast  im- 
migrant station,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage is  mostly  spoken  by  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  remarkable  to  see  how 
thoroughly  they  mingle  with  other 
children,  how  similar  they  are  in  man- 
ners, and  what  an  agreeable  contrast 


A  VINEYARD 
Agricultural  School  Farm,  Dc  Hitsch  Colony,  South  Jcncy. 


they  present  to  their  uncouth  and  pre- 
maturely aged  parents.  Were  these 
children  to  remain  in  considerable 
numbers  after  reaching  maturity  they 
would  leaven  the  whole.  After  grad- 
uating from  grammar  schools  and  be- 
coming self-supporting,  they  fre- 
quently sever  their  home  ties  and  seek 
more  congenial  associations,  but  often 
not  to  their  moral  benefit.  When 
once  away,  they  so  rapidly  identify 
themselves  with  the  American  spirit 
that  their  name  only  remains  to  indi- 
cate  their  origin,   and  often   that   is 


altered  so  as  to  spell  more  euphoni- 
ously. 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  this  dismal 
picture.  The  hopeless  destitution  and 
stolidness  which  so  impresses  the 
sympathetic  investigator  in  European 
capitols,  is  absent.  Those  who  come 
to  find  a  new  home  in  America  have 
torn  themselves  away  from  old  asso- 
ciations and  come  with  hope  and  a 
determination  to  succeed.  The  tene- 
ment dwellers  make  the  best  of  their 
unfortunate  surroundings.  Indecency 
and  viciousness  are  not  as  evident  as 
one  would  suspect,  or  gather  from  the 
present  crusades  against  vice  on  the 
Eaat  Side.  This  con- 
dition has  only  lately 
intruded  itself,  and  has 
been  allowed  to  spread 
and  contaminate 
through  official  en- 
couragement. In  Lon- 
don, while  there  are 
no  double-deck  tene- 
ments, there  are  an 
astonishing  number  of 
families  living  in  one 
room.  There  are  miles 
of  rookeries  and  alleys 
which  would  not  be 
tolerated  here.  There 
is  more  hidden  misery 
and  dark,  unexplored 
regions,  referred  to  as 
"darkest  London." 
New  York,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  open 
book.  Its  worst  spots 
have  been  investigated 
and  written  upon  so  often  as 
to  be  familiar  to  the  public.  This 
situation  is  very  hopeful  and  pre- 
pares a  way  for  improvement.  Plans 
for  small  parks  and  recreation  places 
are  being  advocated,  and  they  have 
been  partly  carried  out  and  the  streets 
have  been  asphalted ;  but  the  powerful 
real  estate  interests,  the  corruption 
of  politics  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
centrating attention  upon  any  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  improvement, 
militate  against  otherwise  favorable 
influences. 
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New  York's  great  problem  is  how 
to  counteract  the  abnormal  tendency 
toward  still  further  congestion.  Im- 
proved methods  of  building  actually 
tend  to  make  this  situation  still  worse 
by  adding  more  and  more  stories  and 
enabling  space  to  be  more  closely 
utilized.  The  tenements  now  being 
constructed  are  better  in  regard  to 
sanitation  and  exterior  appearance, 
but  higher  rents  are  exacted  and  the 
fabulous  value  of  the  land  is  ad- 
vanced. Elsewhere,  in  other  cities, 
electric  transit  has  come  to  the  rescue 
and  supplied  a  sore  need,  but  pent-up 
Manhattan     must     extend     skyward. 


of  '94,  after  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion, reconmiended  among  other 
things  "that  power  be  given  to  the 
Board  of  Health  to  institute  con- 
demnation proceedings  for  the  de- 
struction of  buildings  which  are  so 
unsanitary  as  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation;  with  provision  for  reason- 
able'  compensation  to  the  owners  in 
case  of  destruction."  The  Board  of 
Health  subsequently  condemned  a 
large  number  of  rear  tenements. 
Some  were  demolished,  but  for  some 
reason,  which  the  authorities  are  slow 
in  explaining,  the  others  still  stand 
and  yield  rent. 


MUNICIPAL  TENEMENT.  LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND 

Thi«  building  is  known  a«  Victoria  Square  Artisana'  Dwcttings.  and  is  owned  and  managed  by 
the  City  of  Liverpool  for  the  benefit  of  working  people.  The  total  area  of  the  ground  is  82,755 
square  feet,  of  which  about  43  per  cent- has  hm  built  upon.  Five  blocks  of  buildings  are  erected 
around  the  outside  of  lot,  leaving  court  yard  and  playgrotmd  for  children  in  the  center. 


The  engineer  of  the  colossal  under- 
ground railway  now  being  built  says 
that,  like  the  elevated  roads,  it  will 
increase  the  population  along  the 
route  and  soon  become  inadequate^ 
as  the  extra  facilities  will  draw 
greater  numbers  to  the  city,  and 
therefore  not  affect  noticeably*  the 
more  crowded  districts. 

The  Legislatuie  of  the  State,  con- 
scious of  the  evils  of  overcrowding 
and  with  occasional  spells  of  public 
spirit,  has  appoitited  commissions  to 
investigate  conditions  and  recommend 
remedial  legislation.    The  Commission 


There  is  now  a  commission  which 
is  also  probing  deeply  into  the  tene- 
ment problem.  From  its  labors  much 
is  hoped  for.  Whatever  the  measures 
to  be  recommended  may  be,  there  is 
no  prospect  of  any  laws  being  passed 
or  enforced  which  would  depreciate 
land  values  or  lessen  extortionate 
rents — the  crying  evil  of  New  York. 
Through  the  continued  overcrowding, 
land  owners  hold  a  monopolistic  ad- 
vantage and  rent  must  be  forced  ever 
upward  and  absorb  more  and  more 
of  the  people's  substance.  It  is  .clear 
that  nothing  permanent  can  be  accptn 
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plished  unless  the  size  of  buildings 
is  limited,  the  air  space  for  each  per- 
son is  increased  and  the  population 
made  to  spread  over  a  greater,  area. 
Every  proposal  which  would  increase 
the  cost  of  construction  is  met  with 
the  argument  that  it  would  raise  rents 
still  further,  as  though  the  rents  now 
exacted  bear  any  just  or  reasonable 
relation  to  the  cost  and  maintenance 
of  the  houses. 

Municipal   reformers,   while   loudly 


purpose,  it  has  not  affected  the  gen- 
eral result  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  acquisition  by  the  city  of  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  suburbs  for  the 
purpose  of  building  improved  dwell- 
ings and  renting  them  at  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  is  now  strongly  advo- 
cated as  a  direct  means  of  reducing 
lents  and  serving  as  a  sort  of  safety- 
valve  with  which  to  relieve  the  high 
pressure.  The  English  cities  like 
Manchester,   Birmingham  and  Liver- 


ASTRAL  APARTMENTS.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
Modem  working  peoples'  home.    Owned  by  Pratt  Institute.     Apartments  rent  for  from  $7  to  $  14 


per  month,  according  to  location)  rents  remain  stationary.    Gmtains  library  and  lecture  room, 
conunodates  about  J  00  tenants.    Yields  two  per  cent,  interest  on  investments. 


Ac- 


denouncing  corrupt  government,  and 
who  affect  a  particular  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  the  laborer,  stop  short 
of  any  action  which  would  interfere 
with  vested  interests  or  touch  any 
rconomic  question.  Philantrophic 
persons  and  societies  have  erected 
model  tenements,  with  the  view  of 
having  them  yield  only  a  moderate 
income  on  the  investment.  While 
large  sums  have  been  devoted  to  this 


pool  have  set  a  splendid  example  in 
this  respect  and  have  shown  the 
transformation  that  could  be  wrought 
through  municipal  action  with  special 
regard  to  the  housing  of  the  people. 
They  are  also  undertaking  upon  a 
magnificent  scale  the  rebuilding  of 
the  slum  districts  of  the  city,  grown 
up  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that 
the  duties  of  the  city  were  confined 
merely  to  the  keeping  of  peace  and 
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that  the  evils  were  but  incidental  to 
the  aggregations  of  people  who  came 
together  either  out  of  choice  or  n6ces- 


sanitary  administration,  imperfect 
though  these  reforms  have  been,  the 
death   rate  of  London   has  been   re- 


HORNSEY  ESTATE  DWELLINGS.  LONDON.  ENGLAND 

Property  of  the  **  Artisans'.  Laborers'  and  General  Dwellings  Company."  This  corporation  was 
originated  in  1867  by  workingmen  as  a  co-operative  scheme  for  providing  homes  for  woiking  people. 
The  company  is  now  capitalized  at  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  In  addition  to  thousands  of  small 
houses,  ten  apartment  houses  are  how  owned,  which  contain  I  fA67  tenements  and  t48  shops  or  stores. 
This  illustration  shows  one  of  the  tenement  houses  of  the  second  class,  wherein  three  bed  rooms  up 
stairs  and  parlor,  dining  room  and  kitchen  down  stairs,  rents  for  $2.43  per  week. 


sity,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion. 

Albert  Shaw,  in  his  great  work  on 
^'Municipal  Government  in  Great 
Britain,"  says:  "As  a  result  of  pub- 
lic improvements  and  reforms  in  the 


duced  from  more  than  thirty  as  the 
average  annual  rate  per  thousand  dur- 
ing the  half  century  from  1800  to  1850 
down  to  the  present  average  of  about 
twenty.  This  means  in  a  population 
of  5,000,000  the  saving  of  50,000  lives 


RIVERSIDE  BUILDINGS.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Property  of  the  Improved  Dwellings  Company.  Area  of  lot.  60.200  square  feet,  one-half  of  which 
is  open  space  in  form  of  court,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  rear  of  the  buildings.  The  greater  part  is 
laid  out  in  grass  plots  and  play  grounds  for  children.  In  the  center  is  a  music  pavilion,  where  a  band 
plays  for  two  houss  every  Saturday  afternoon  during  the  sunmier  season,  at  the  expense  of  the  proprie- 
tors. Each  dwelling  has  its  own  water  closet,  scullery,  sink,  stationary  wash  tub  and  ash  chute.  No 
data  as  to  number  of  tenants  or  rental  paid. 
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z  year.  It  means,  of  course,  the  pre- 
vention of  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
cases  of  sickness,  a  marked  increase 
in  the  average  duration  of  life,  and 
an  important  conservation  of  the 
physical  strength  and  wealth-produc- 
ing energy  of  the  people." 

From  all  indications  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  humanity  is  destined  to 
live  in  cities  and  towns  and  for  that 
reason  questions  of  better  housing 
will  become  more  and  more  urgent. 
Greater  transit  facilities  ma]^y>8pread 
the  suburbs  and.  relieve  conii^stion, 
but  cannot/ idheck  or  reverse  the  ten- 
dency as  some  have  been  led  to  hope. 
Until  very  recently  the  acHyity  of 
the  city  was  limited  to  temporary  or 
makeshift  measures,  but  with  our 
larger  conception  of  its  functions  has 
come  a  desire  to  undo  the  mischief  of 
previous  shortsightedness.  The  mu- 
nicipalities are  becoming  agencies  for 
vast  cooperative  effort  rather  than 
mere  "business"  corporations.  They 
are  concerning  themselves  more 
closely  with  the  moral,  mental  and 
even  industrial  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
these  newly  acquired  functions;  nor 
is  there  any  rational  limit  to  be  placed 
to  their  undertakings,  other  than  what 
prudence  suggests  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  capability  which 
must  continually  enlarge  as  the  meth- 
ods of  government   improve. 


the  Improvement  Trust  commenced  oper- 
ations on  expropriated  areas  they  found 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  dispossessed 
people  were  lodgers.  Investigation  proved 
that  this  class  of  inhabitants  was  found 
in  14  per  cent  of  the  one-room  dwellings, 
27  per  cent  of  the  two-room  dwellings, 
and  32  per  cent  of  the  three-room  dwell- 
ings of  the  city.  To  turn  these  loose  sim- 
ply meant  that  they  would  go  to  other 
quarters  and  there  perpetuate  the  very 
evils  which  had  brought  about  expropria- 
tion. There  was  danger,  too,  that  the 
existing  comon   lodging  houses  would  be 


^Ittnicipal  Lodging  House, 

The  city  of  Glasgow  took  the  initiative 
in  providing  model  lodging  houses.     When 


MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE. 
GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 

so  congested  as  to  produce  baleful  conse- 
quences. These  considerations,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  the  trust 
permitted  taking  care  of  displaced  people, 
and  also  that  the  lodging  house  business 
was  known  to  be  an  exceedingly  profitable 
one,  led  the  trustees  to  build  their  first 
model  lodging  house,  which  was  com- 
pleted February  6,  1871.  The  work  was 
continued  during  eight  years,  and  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  six  model  lodging 
houses  for  men,  with  1,967  beds,  and  one 
for  women,  with  125  beds,  at  a  total  net 
cost,  on  May  31,  1891,  of  ^£84,479  15s. 
7d.  ($411,120.85). — U,  S.  Commisioner  of 
Labor,  ' 
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Twentieth  Century  Factory  Methods* 


HHE  first  impression    of    the 
railroad  man  who  inspects 
the  plant  of  the   National 
Cash  Register  Company  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  is:     "If  our  road  did 
these  things,  the  others  would  have 
to  quit.*\ 

While  it  is  difficult  in  a  brief  article 
to  describe  all  the  unique  features 
which  make  this  factory  the  Mecca 
of  students  of  sociology  and  thinking 


ters — returned  defective.  This  would 
have  ended  the  history  of  many  a 
business  concern,  but  it  only  aroused 
the  fighting  blood  of  the  owners,  the 
Patterson  brothers.  They  went  down 
into  the  factory,  took  off  their  coats 
and  started  to  dig  for  the  cause. 
After  months  of  investigation  it  sud- 
denly flashed  upon  them;  the  enter- 
prise lacked  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  the  employes. 


FACTORY  COMMITTBB  IN  SESSION 


men  from  all  over  the  world,  we  will 
try  to  indicate  the  cause  of  it  all,  and 
some  of  the  effects. 

of  the  concern,  like 
ew  slowly  for  some 
day  they  ran  in  on  a 
there  was  a  crash, 
ift  from  London  for 
hey  were  expecting, 
tarload  of  cash  regis- 

LOCOMOTXVB     Fll(BMItN'9 

jc-Railroad  Maq," 


How  to  correct  this  was  the  pro- 
blem. One  day  one  of  the  brothers 
was  hailed  by  a  man  wheeling  a  bar- 
row in  the  foundry.  "I  used  to 
weigh  coal  for  you  when  you  owned 
the  mine  at  Coalton;  guess  you  don't 
remember  me,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 
"But  can't  you  do  something  better 
than  this.  'Why  not  make  some  good 
suggestions  and  earn  promotion?" 
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"If  I  did,  they'd  never  reach  you. 
The  foreman  would  get  all  the  credit." 

The  remark  started  a  new  line  of 
thought.  It  was  true.  The  foreman 
would  assume  the  credit,  and  proba- 
bly sit  down  on  the  aspiring  sub- 
ordinate. A  new  plan  was  imme- 
diately inaugurated.  Autographic 
registers,  which  the  firm  made  them- 
selves, were  placed  about  the  factory 
and  the  men  invited  to  write  down 
their  complaints  and  suggestions  and 
sign  them.  The  autographic  register 
is  one  which  contains  two  rolls  of 
paper  with  a  carbon  sheet  between ; 
after  the  upper  sheet  is  written  upon 


Some  of  the  foremen  couldn't  stand 
this  recognition  of  the  rank  and  file 
and  quit.  Then  the  organization  was 
improved  and  favoritism  abolished  by 
doing  away  with  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent and  appointing  a  factory  com- 
mittee composed  of  fivt  members  of 
the  factory  force,  each  representing  a 
branch  of  the  works.  These  men  met 
every  day,  discussed  the  work,  and 
issued  all  factory  orders  in  the  name 
of  the  committee. 

The  office  committee  was  organized 
on  the  same  basis  for  the  office  de- 
partments. 

The  idea  was  carried  farther,  until 


OFFICERS  CLUB  AT  THE  ROUND  TABLE 

Seventy-five  heads  of  factory  and  office  departments  thus  eat  their  lunch  daily,  at  the  Com- 
pany's expense.     This  view  shows  President  Patterson  speaking. 


it  is  unrolled  from  the  machine,  while 
the  carbon  copy  winds  on  a  reel  under 
lock  and  key.  The  men  were  to  tear 
off  the  original  copies  and  retain 
them,  and  the  carbon  copies  went  to 
the  officials.  Prizes  aggregating  $615 
in  gold  were  offered  for  the  best  sug- 
gestions made  during  the  following 
six  months.  Within  that  period  over 
four  thousand  were  received,  half  of 
them  proving  valuable  or  worthy  of 
adoption.  The  suggestion  plan  is  one 
of  the  strongest  factors  in  the  success 
of  the  institution  today,  and  could  be 
well  adopted  by  every  railroad. 


today  the  business  is  handled  by  a 
series  of  committees,  with  the  presi- 
dent, vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager as  a  final  court  of  appeal  on  ques- 
tions too  weighty  for  the  committees 
to  handle. 

While  these  and  other  steps  were 
being  taken,  the  employes  were  called 
into  frequent  session,  and  by  means 
of  talks,  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views,  were  shown  what  the  manage- 
ment aimed  to  accomplish,  how  it  pro- 
posed to  do  it,  and  were  asked  for 
suggestions.  One  stereopticon  view, 
for    instance,    showed   the   three   ex 
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ecutives  carrying  the  immense  fac- 
tory building  on  their  shoulders,  and 
staggering  under  it.  The  next 
showed  the  building  cut  up  into  small 
sections,  and  every  man  running  off 
with  his  share.  Another  picture 
showed  an  inverted  pyramid  formed 
of  the  faces  of  the  whole  official  staff, 
the  president  at  the  bottom  support- 
ing the  entire  weight:  the  next  picture 
showed  the  pyramid  in  its  proper 
position,  resting  upon  the  broad  base 
of   a   dozen   department   heads,   each 


Gradually  the  management  began  to 
improve  the  conditions  under  which 
the  employes  worked,  and  the  latter, 
not  slow  to  appreciate  it,  reciprocated 
by  turning  out  a  better  class  of  work 
and  more  of  it.  A  large  force  of  jan- 
itors was  put  on  to  keep  the  floors 
swept  and  everything  clean ;  today  the 
floors  of  the  machine  rooms  are  as 
clean  as  those  of  a  dwelling.  A  sys- 
tem of  pumping  fresh  air  through  the 
entire  factory  every  ten  minutes  was 
installed.     The  window  space  was  in- 


VIEW  FROM  FACTORY  WINDOW 


successive  layer  being  smaller,  until 
finally  it  was  crowned  by  the  presi- 
dent; the  idea  being  that  the  weight 
was  better  distributed  and  the  whole 
upon  a  firmer  basis,  while  the  presi- 
dent from  his  altitude  was  enabled  to 
survey  a  wider  horizon  of  action.  It 
is  the  theory  of  the  management  that 
a  picture  will  convey  the  same  idea  to 
a  thousand  men,  while  a  verbal  de- 
scription might  leave  each  with  a  dif- 
ferent impression.  There  were  a 
number  of  such  striking  pictures,  and 
the  lessons  were  obvious. 


creased  to  afford  more  light;  electric 
lights  were  scattered  profusely  about. 
The  argument  was:  "Give  a  man 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  light,  and  he'll 
do  more  work."  Later  on  was  added : 
"Give  him  clean,  beautiful  surround- 
ings, and  he'll  do  better  work."  It 
wasn't  philanthropy;  it  was  sound 
business  sense.  ^Experience  has 
demonstrated  it  to  be  a  fact.  Potted 
palms  began  to  appear  among  the 
lathes  and  drills,  mottoes  and  artistic 
French  posters  on  the  walls. 
The  services  of  Mr.  Olmstead,  who 
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laid  out  the  World's  Fair  grounds, 
were  requisitioned,  and  under  his 
supervision  the  company  laid  out  wide 
lawns  where  formerly  were  rubbish 
heaps;  shrubbery,  flowers  and  vines 
were  placed  about  the  factory  build- 
mgs.  All  rubbish  was  removed  from 
about  the  factory  to  the  "Midway," 
half  a  mile  distant  on  the  river  bank, 
where  it  is  hidden  by  a  high  vine-clad 
fence. 

The  employes  and  neighboring  resi- 
dents were  brought  together  and 
taught  the  A,  B,  C  principles  of  land- 
scape gardening,  and  encouraged  to 
beautify    their    surroundings.     Seeds 


GIRi^  AT  LUNCH 


and  flowers  were  distributed,  and 
$250  in  gold  offered  every  year  for 
the  best  front  yards,  back  yards,  porch 
boxes,  window  boxes,  etc.  The  re- 
sult is  that  wherever  a  man  looks 
from  the  factory  windows  it  is  upon 
Nature  at  her  loveliest. 

The  following  incident  will  afford  a 
key  to  the  motives  and  actions  of  the 
proprietors. 

An  employe  happened  to  remark  in 
the  hearing  of  one  of  them  that  he 
contemplated  buying  a  piece  of 
ground  in  a  distant  part  of  town. 


Why  do  you  want  to  pay  $2,000  for 
that  property  when  you  can  get  as 
good  near  the  factory  for  $500?"  he 
was  asked. 

"Well,  there  are  some  tough  boys 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  my  wife 
wouldn't  let  the  children  be  brought 
up  out  here." 

An  investigation  was  begun,  and 
it  was  found  that  three  boys,  leaders 
in  deviltry,  caused  a  depreciation  of 
$30,000  in  property  values  within  a 
half-mile  radius  of  the  factory.  They 
were  corralled  and  talked  to.  One 
was  beyond  redemption  and  was  sent 
to  the  Reform  School,  but  the  other 
two  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  or- 
ganize and  accept 
leadership  in  a 
military  brigade, 
for  which  Mr. 
Patterson  fur- 
nished uniforms, 
arms  and  a  drill 
hall.  Those  boys 
have  grown  up, 
but  today  there 
are  no  better  boys 
in  the  country 
than  thog'e  of 
South  Park — for- 
merly Slidertown. 
As  Mr.  Patterson 
remarked,  it  was 
simply  cause  and 
effect.  Those  boys 
were  born  leaders 
and  had  to  And 
some  outlet  for  their  vitality.  Why 
not  a  good  one? 

Later  on,  the  boys'  vegetable  gar- 
dens were  established.  Near  the  fac- 
tory were  a  few  acres  of  unused  land. 
Thirty  gardens  were  platted,  each 
measuring  10  by  130  feet,  and  the 
boys  invited  to  learn  how  to  raise 
vegetables,  with  $50  in  prizes  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  as  a  stimulus. 
They  were  suspicious  at  first,  but  last 
year,  the  third  season,  there  were 
twice  as  many  applicants  as  gardens, 
and  this  year  the  gardens  will  num- 
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ber  eighty-four.  The  boys  learn, 
under  the  direction  of  an  expert,  how 
to  raise  twenty-four  different  kinds 
of  vegetables,  and  after  two  years 
they  must  retire  for  newcomers,  but 
are  encouraged  to  keep  up  the  work 
at  home.  The  company  prepares  the 
ground,  furnishes  seed  and  water,  and 
the  boys  dispose  of  their  product  as 
they   see   fit. 

One  of  the  proprietors  noticed  a 
woman  employe  heating  a  can  on  a 
radiator  and  remarked  that  it  was  a 
poor  way  to  heat  glue;  she  replied 
that  it  was  coffee  for  her  noonday 
lunch.  In  a  few  days  hot  coffee  was 
being  served  to  the  women  at  noon, 
free  of  charge.    Later  on  an  unused 


attic  was  cleared  out  and  converted 
into  a  cheerful  dining  room  where 
more  than  three  hundred  women  em- 
ployes eat  their  daily  noon  luncheon; 
the  men  eat  supper  when  they  have  to 
work  overtime;  dancing  parties  are 
given  during  the  winter;  Sunday 
School  is  held  every  Sunday.  The 
men  working  overtime  of  course  get 
their  meals  free.  The  women  pay  i 
cent  each  for  their  noon  lunches;  the 
plan  costs  the  company  4  cents  and 
gives  them  an  increased  output  of  6 
cents  per  head  in  the  women's  de- 
partments. In  the  near  future,  the 
flat  roof  of  the  immense  manufac- 
tures building,  360  feet  long  by  60 
feet  wide,  will  be  roofed  over  with 
-3- 


glass  and  turned  into  a  lecture  hall 
and  men's  dining  room,  to  accomo- 
date over  1,000  men  at  noon. 

The  efficiency  of  the  women's  de- 
partments was  still  further  increased 
by  replacing  the  ordinary  stools  with 
comfortable,  high  backed  chairs  and 
footrests;  by  establishing  a  rest  room 
with  rockers,  couches,  etc.,  where  any 
woman  can  retire  when  indisposed; 
by  furnishing  all  the  women  with 
white  aprons  and  sleevelets  and  keep- 
ing them  laundered  free  of  charge; 
by  permiting  the  women  to  come  one 
hour  later  in  the  morning  and  leave 
ten  minutes  earlier  in  the  evening,  to 
avoid  crowding  the  street  cars. 

While  the  men  can  not  enjoy  quite 
so  many  privileges,  because  there  is 
not  room  and  they  would  not  care  for 
some  of  them,  the  good  will  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  employes  are  gained  by 
similar  acts  of  consideration.  Every 
employe  in  the  factory  is  allowed 
twenty  minutes,  once  a  week  in  winter 
and  twice  a  week  in  summer,  to  take 
a  bath;  they  can  take  all  they  please 
on  their  own  time  There  are  five 
neat  bath  rooms  for  women,  and 
shower  baths  all  over  the  factory  for 
men. 

As  before  stated,  prizes  aggregat- 
ing $1,380  per  annum  are  distributed 
for  suggestions;  $250  per  annum  for 
landscape  gardening,  and  $50  per  an- 
num for  the  boy's  gardens.  Each 
prize  is  accompanied  by  an  appropria- 
ate  diploma.  The  prize  distributions 
are  held  in  a  large  grove  in  summer 
and  in  the  opera  house  in  winter,  and 
are  gala  occasions  for  employes  and 
their  families.  Over  8,000  people 
attended  last  July  and  6,500  lunches 
and  cups  of  coffee  were  served  free. 

The  "monitor  board"  system,  by 
which  the  rating  of  each  department 
is  shown  monthly  as  to  health,  ability, 
quality,  quantity,  cost,  and  average  is 
one  of  the  strong  features  of  the  or- 
ganization, as  by  means  of  differently 
colored  slips  placed  opposite  the  de- 
partment the  executive  officers  can 
tell  at  a  glance  which  departments 
are  weak  and  need  attention.    Month- 
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ly  meetings  of  the  foremen  and  first 
assistants,  called  the  Advance  Club, 
are  held,  and  at  these  meetings,  every 
man  whose  department  makes  a  poor 
showing  has  an  opportunity  to  tell 
why— it  may  develop  that  he  has  been 
crippled  by  lack  of  material  or  help. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  one  factory 
and  one  office  department — those  hav- 
ing made  the  best  average  showing 
for  the  year — get  a  day  off  and  a  trip 
to  Cincinnati,  where  every  member 
of  the  departments  visits  the  points 
of  interest  arid  has  a  jolly  good  time 
at  the  company's  expense.  Last  year 
the  shipping  department  (managed 
by  an  ex- railway  general  agent)  won 
the  office,  and  the  indicator,  (a  wo- 
man's department)    won   the   factory 


have  been  prevented  if  the  engineman 
thought  the  fireman  was  entitled  to 
know  and  think.     Heigho! 

Another  feature  is  the  officer's  club, 


ONE  OF  FIVE  WOMEN'S  BATH  ROOMS 

prize.  The  year  before  the  foundry 
won  the  factory  prize,  and  as  a  rule 
these  prize  trips  carry  several  hun- 
dred people. 

By  means  of  bulletin  boards 
throughout  the  factory  the  employes 
are  kept  posted  as  to  what  is  going 
on;  if  any  visitors  such  as  Nansen, 
Sousa,  Joe  Jefferson,  or  others  of 
fame  are  here,  the  employes  all  know 
it  and  are  glad  of  the  chance  to  see 
them.  The  bulletins  also  show  what 
amount  of  business  is  being  done,  and 
what  the  future  prospects  are.  In 
fact  every  man  is  made  to  feel  that  he 
is  an  intelligent  being  and  has  a  share 
in  the  company's  success;  that  he  has 
a  right  to  know  all  that  is  going  on. 
How  many  head-end  collisions  could 


THE  LIBRARY  TRUCK 

where  seventy- five  of  the  officials  and 
department  heads,  office  and  factory, 
eat  their  lunch  daily  at  the  company's 
expense,  and  after  eating,  discuss  the 
work.  It  is  practically  a  "time-card" 
meeting  every  day. 

In  connection  with  the  factory, 
j  there  are. thirty-nine  classes  and  clubs 
I  for  social  and  educational  purposes, 
:  chief  among  them  being  the  women's 
!  Century  Club,  328  members ;  the  men'.s 
i  Progress  Club,  450  members :  the  Re- 
j  lief  Association,  1,024  members;  the 
;  library,  (for  those  who  will  not  walk 
'  over^tb  the  library,  -  a  truck  full  of 
'-  books  is  -  biouglit  -  into-  •  each-  •  factory 
r  department  once  a  week)  ;  the  cook- 


MAN  MAKING  SUGGESTIONS 

ing,  sewing  and  housekeeping  classes 
for  women  employes  and  girls  of  the 
neighborhood;  the  employes'  mando- 
lin and  guitar  club;  the  boys'  military 
brigade;  the  boys'  and  girls'  social 
and    calisthenic    clubs;    the    kinder- 
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garten;  the  class  in  Sloyd  work,  the 
beginning  of  manual  training;  the 
Sunday  School,  600  members,  which 
is  absolutely  non-sectarian,  the  exer- 
cises consisting  of  stereopticon  talks 
on  interesting  subjects,  lessons  in 
home  help  for  the  children,  singing, 
etc.,  with  a  short  Bible  lesson. 

The  company  has  its  own  advertis- 
ing, art  and  printing  departments  and 
issues  the  "N.  C.  R.",  a  bi-weekly 
booklet  for  all  sales  agents  and  em- 
ployes; "N.  C.  R.  Sunday  After- 
noons," a  Sunday  School  paper;  "A 
New  Era  In  Manufacturing"  which 
describes  the  Advance  features  more 
at  length  than  is  possible  here;  "An 


women  are  employed  at  the  factory 
and  about  500  sales  agents  through- 
out the  world. 

During  1900  nearly,  forty  thousand 
people  visited  the  plant,  among  them 
prominent  men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Whenever  a  conven- 
tion is  held  in  Cincinnati,  the  dele- 
gates generally  make  it  a  point  to  run 
up  to  Dayton  and  visit  this  institu- 
tion, where  they  are  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome. 

During  a  recent  visit  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor 
Convention,  one  of  them  remarked* 
"Weir,  if  every  employer  treated  his 
people   like  this   there   would   be   no 


Effort  To  Make  Work  Pleasant," 
along  the  same  lines,  used  as  a  sou- 
venir for  visitors;  "The  Hustler,"  a 
quarterly  publication,  sent  to  mer- 
chants all  over  the  world,  containing 
business  pointers  and  advertising  cash 
registers;  this  paper  has  an  issue  for 
each  foreign  country  printed  in  the 
language  of  that  country. 

This-  method  of  treating  the  em- 
ployes like  rational  human  beings  has 
worked  out  as  the  management 
thought  it  would.  The  business  has 
increased  enormously,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  being  better  and  more  cheaply 
made  every  day,  thanks  to  the  sug- 
gestion system.     Over  2,600  men  and 


need  for  unions."  Withal,  the  fac- 
tory enjoys  the  distinction  of  em- 
ploying more  union  men  than  any 
other  factory  in  Ohio,  and  the  unm- 
ber  is  increasing.  The  men  get  ten 
hours'  pay  for  nine  and  a  half  hours* 
work,  and  the  women  ten  hours*  pay 
for  eight  hours*  work.  It  was  found 
that  this  reduction  in  time,  made  some 
years  ago,  increased  the  output. 

The  company  claims  all  these  thing^ 
pay,  in  an  increased  output  at  a  de- 
creased cost;  pay  the  employe  in  an 
increased  capacity,  hence  an  increased 
wage-earning  power;  pay  the  cus- 
tomer in  a  better  cash  register  for  less 
money   than   any   other  concern   can 
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furnish.  In  other  words,  it  pays  to 
be  just,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  workingman  and  the  capital- 
ist, if  some  or  all  of  these  features 


could  be  introduced  in  every  factory, 
on  every  railroad,  in  every  church 
and  school  in  the  world,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  every  home. 


Discipline  and  Control  of  Railway  Employes* 


Al  Y  N  considering  the  relations 
J[^£g  of  the  railway  to  its  em- 
ployes every  thinking  per- 
son will  at  once  recognize 
the  vast  complications  which  the 
problem  presents.  Not  only  is  it  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  prompt  handling 
of  merchandise  imder  every  conceiv- 
able condition,  but  such  provisions 
must  be  made  as  will  insure  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers who  use  the  roads,  as  well  as 
of  the  men  employed. 

Again,  the  railway  company  is 
known  to  the  communities  through 
which  its  lines  pass  only  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  accredited  agents,  and 
upon  their  tact  and  general  bearing 
must  largely  depend  the  esteem  in 
which  the  company  is  held,  resulting 
in  cooperation  or  antagonistic  rela- 
tions, as  the  case  may  be.  Not  only 
does  this  apply  to  commercial  rela- 
tions, but  also  to  such  police  regula- 
tions as  look  to  the  clearing  of  streets 
and  similar  requirements  on  a  long 
line  of  railway.  How  to  insure  this 
desifed  result  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  which  confronts  a 
manager. 

It  is  manifest  that  good  and  suffic- 
ient discipline  is  a  prime  factor,  of 
which,  to  my  mind,  absolute  justice 
is  the  foundation  principle;  and  on 
this  basis  can  the  obligation  of  a  rail- 
road company  to  its  employes  and  to 
the  public  be  best  carried  out.  It  is 
obvious  that,  whatever  the  rules  and 
regulations,  their  execution  depends 
upon  a  large  number  of  men  sur- 
rounded and  largely  influenced  by 
varying  conditions.  This  being  true, 
it  follows  that,  in  the  formation  of  all 

•  written  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Catmiif  for  Engineer' 
inz  Mazaxine. 


rules  governing  the  operation  of  a 
railway,  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  see  that  they  are  based  on 
correct  principles,  neglecting  no  feat- 
ure which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  necessary  in  an  intelligent  execu- 
tion of  such  rules,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count the  various  phases  which  affect 
human  nature  as  a  whole,  remember- 
ing that  those  who  are  to  execute  the 
rules  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  hu- 
man family. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  work 
has  just  begun.  While  to  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  officer  the  rules  or 
instructions  are  clear  and  explicit,  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that  their  execu- 
tion depends  largely  upon  an  equally 
intelligent  comprehending  and  tmder- 
standing  by  those  who  are  to  carry 
them  into  effect. 

When  it  is  realized  that  an  author 
usually  devotes  chapters  to  definition 
in  order  to  convey  exact  ideas,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  to  give  correct  ex- 
pression to  ideas  much  thought  and 
study  are  required,  and  that  those  who 
are  to  receive  the  idea  must  under- 
stand the  language  used  for  its  con- 
veyance. Hence  the  great  necessity 
for  intelligent  direction  is  apparent. 

Men  who  do  not  have  a  fairly  intel- 
ligent idea  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
general  fitness  of  things  are  very  low 
down  in  the  scale.  Much  more 
plainly  than  their  employers  imagine 
do  they  see  the  relation  of  the  order, 
or  instructions,  to  the  work  to  be 
done.  The  nature  of  their  work 
makes  them  keen  observers  in  most 
instances,  quick  to  recognize  in  the 
instructions  even  the  slightest  defects, 
or  mistakes,  or  the  want  of  applica- 
tion to  the  work  in  hand,  which  can 
not  fail  to  weaken  their  respect  for 
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those  who  issue  them;  and,  while  the 
mistake  may  be  easily  corrected,  the 
effect  upon  the  men  remains. 

They  have  the  same  hopes  and 
fears,  aspirations  and  desires,  as  other 
men,  and  are  surely  deserving  of 
every  consideration  when  the  import- 
ance of  their  work  is  remembered. 
That  the  employe  will  do  mpre  ef- 
ficient work  if  his  interest  and  co- 
operation are  secured  can  not  be  con- 
troverted, for  the  evidence  is  at  hand 
in  every  walk  of  life.  When  fairly 
balanced,  the  interests  of  the  railway 
company  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  employe,  for  with  good  discipline 
and  highly  efficient  labor  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  public  is  conserved, 
the  investment  is  made  profitable,  and 
good  wages  can  be  maintained.  How 
can  this  desideratum  be  achieved? 

First:  By  most  painstaking  care  in 
the  preparation  and  promulgation  of 
lules  and  instructions. 

Second:  By  clearly  conveying  to 
the  employe  what  is  desired,  it  being 
his  right  to  know  what  is  expected  of 
him  under  all  circumstances. 

Third:  By  having  him  understand 
that  the  rules  are  such  that,  if  intelli- 
gently executed,  they  will  insure  his 
own  well-being,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
company,  and  ^  that  compliance  with 
them  will  result  in  recognition,  either 
in  the  way  of  commendation  or  pro- 
motion. 

Fourth :  By  strict  attention  to  mat- 
ters of  discipline,  never  permitting 
employes  to  be  suspended  or  dismissed 
except  for  good  and  sufficient  cause — 
this  to  be  shown  by  clearest  proof  of 
violation  of  rules  that  were  fully 
understood,  and  such  violation  to  be 
invariably  disciplined,  without  waitr- 
irig  for  the  evil  consequences  which 
such  rules  were  intended  to  avoid. 

Fifth:  By  a  consistent  course  of  ac- 
tion which  will  impress  upon  the  em- 
ploye the  fact  that  it  is  the  earnest 
purpose  of  the  company  to  render  him 
exact  justice  in  every  instance. 

Men  entrusted  with  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  handling  a  large  body 
of  employes  widely  scattered  over  an 


extended  territory  must  have  excep-, 
tional  talent  in  order  to  secure  the! 
best  results.  They  must  fully  under- 
stand how  vast  the  interests  are 
which  are  committed  to  their  care,' 
and  upon  their  fidelity  and  wise  di- 
rection the  welfare  of  many  em- 
ployes and  their  families  depends. 

The  first  proposition — that  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  prep- 
aration of  rules  and  instructions — is 
certainly  of  vast  importance,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  these  are,  of  necessity, 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
structure  is  to  rest.  They  must  be 
such  as  practice  and  experience  have 
approved.  For  illustration,  in  the 
preparation  and  adoption  of  a  sched- 
ule, affecting,  as  it  does,  during  its  ex- 
istence, the  movement  of  every  train 
or  engine,  there  is  most  valuable  in- 
formation to  be  gained  by  consulting 
those  employes  whose  duties  bring 
them  in  daily  contact  with  the  service 
performed.  Thus  not  only  does  the 
management  get  the  benefit  of  the 
employe's  experience,  but  the  employe 
is  encouraged  to  study  more  closely 
the  problems  which  arise  in  the  serv- 
ice, with  a  full  knowledge  that  his; 
ideas  will  receive  the  consideration 
they  deserve. 

Again,  much  stress  must  be  laid 
upon  the  second  proposition.  Not 
only  must  the  foundation  of  the  rules 
or  instructions  be  clear  and  con- 
clusive to  their  author,  but  the  rules 
must  be  so  worded  as  to  convey  to  the 
employe  the  desired  meaning;  and  to 
this  end  the  employe  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  it  known  promptly 
if  there  is  anything  in  his  instructions 
which  he  does  not  fully  and  clearly 
understand,  thus  giving  him  incentive 
to  comprehend  better,  and  confidence 
to  ask  for  necessary  explanation. 

The  third  proposition  calls  for  such 
wording  of  the  rules  as  will  adequate- 
ly explam  their  purpose.  Where  for 
various  reasons  they  cannot  be  so 
worded,  a  duty  may  devolve  upon  the 
management  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  issuing  them.  It  will  be  said  that 
this   is   impracticable,   but   I    do   not 
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deem  it  so.  If  a  weli-diciplined  and 
highly  efficient  corps  of  men  is  de- 
sired, additional  duties  will  be  forced 
upon  the  management  as  well  as 
upon  the  men.  To  give  the  men  a 
logical  understanding  of  the  rules  is 
not  as  difficult  as  it  may  appear,  and 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  in  the 
moral  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  to  execute  more  than  com- 
pensates, in  my  opinion,  for  the  ad- 
ditional care  and  labor.  It  obliges 
the  maker  of  the  rule  to  exercise 
greater  care  in  its  preparation,  in 
order  to  defend  it  when  questions 
arise,  and  leaves  the  employe  no  pos- 
sible excuse  for  failing  to  carry  out 
its  provisions. 

In  considering  the  fourth  proposi- 
tion, we  come  to  what  may  properly 
be  termed  the  most  vital  point  of  all. 

To  write  an  order,  or  issue  in- 
structions, is  a  simple  matter.  To 
secure  the  desired  result  is  quite  an- 
other matter;  and,  even  when  care 
has  been  exercised,  and  the  instruc- 
tions are  based  on  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  a  proper  execution  is  diffi- 
cult to  attain. 

The  science  of  good  government 
has  occupied  the  minds  of  able  men 
for  centuries,  and  various  methods 
are  proposed  in  governmental  affairs. 
Legislation  in  many  instances  is  fol- 
lowed by  failure  through  neglect  of 
the  underlying  principle  that  governs 
all  human  action — vis,,  that  man  must 
be  held  to  strict  accountability  for  his 
actions,  in  whatever  he  is  required  to 
do.  An  infraction  of  nature's  law 
brings  inevitably  a  punishment,  mild 
or  severe.  It  seems,  therefore,  fair 
and  reasonable  that  the  employe,  after 
assuming  his  obligations,  should  be 
held  to  a  strict  accountability,  and 
that  a  reprimand,  suspension,  or  dis- 
missal should  follow  an  infraction  of 
his  instructions.  Before  inflicting 
the  penalty,  however,  ample  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  him  to  present 
fully  his  side  of  the  case,  and  action 
deferred  until  his  fault  or  blameless- 
ness  has  been  clearly  shown  by  good 
evidence. 


After  many  years*  experience,  I 
have  yet  to  see  men  fail  to  recognize 
and  acquiesce  in  decisions  arrived  at 
by  this  method;  and  still  more  posi- 
tive confirmation  of  its  value  is  found 
in  the  remark,  made  to  me  by  a  dis- 
tinguished railroad  manager,  that, 
after  thirty  years'  service  in  charge 
of  large  numbers  of  men,  and  during 
that  time  having  reprimanded,  .sus- 
pended, and  dismissed  a  great  many, 
he  could  not  recall  a  single  instance 
where  such  men  did  not  continue  to 
be  his  friends.  What  stronger  proof 
could  be  offered  that  his  relations 
with  the  men  were  governed  by  jus- 
tice and  fair  dealing? 

To  impress  the  employe  with  the 
fact  that  justice  will  be  done,  as  con- 
templated in  proposition  five,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  treat  all  infractions  logi- 
cally, and  to  attend  closely  to  those 
small  details  which  affect  his  rela- 
tion to  the  company.  This,  for  the 
busy  manager,  is  difficult;  and  it  will 
be  said  that,  with  all  this  care  and  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  manager,  or 
superintendent,  there  will  be  many 
employes  on  whom  it  will  have  no- 
effect.  This  is  true;  but  this  very 
method  of  investigating  acts  and 
judging  conduct  becomes  at  once  the 
active  agent  for  ridding  the  service 
of  such  men,  while  a  marked  raising 
of  character  will  be  observed  in  those 
who  are  amenable  to  its  influence,  so 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  will 
be  improved  at  both  ends,  and  in  a 
most  striking  manner,  indicating  how 
essential  is  constant  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  manager  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  efficiency  which  it  is 
aimed  to  secure. 

We  must  remember  the  great  mag- 
nitude of  the  railway  interests,  and 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  their  wonder- 
ful development  nas  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years.  The  railway 
corporation,  even  more  than  any 
other,  is  of  necessity  entirely  re- 
moved from  contact  with  the  men, 
and  the  managing  officer  should  aim 
to  serve  as  a  link  connecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  men  with  those  of  the 
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corporation.  Personal  contact,  even 
by  the  manager,  is  necessarily  infre- 
quent and  spasmodic,  but  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  personal  contact  can  be 
secured  by  the  just  and  impartial  re- 
view of  questions  which  arise  be- 
tween the  men  and  subordinate  of- 
ficers. While  the  decisions  thus 
rendered  can  serve  as  precedents  for 
the  determination  of  similar  questions 
as  they  again  aris'e,  in  this  manner 
also  the  caprice  of  judgment  shown 
in  passing  on  similar  offences  on  sep- 
arate portions  of  the  line  can  be  cor- 


rected, and  all  divisions  be  brought  to 
act  in  unison,  this  uniformity  of  ac 
tion  forming  an  essential  part  of  that 
justice  which  is  deemed  essential  to 
good  discipline. 

The  public  are  daily  becoming  more 
exacting,  and  of  necessity  the  rail- 
ways must  meet  the  changed  condi- 
tions. The  older  employes  must  of 
necessity  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  which  menas,  in 
many  instances,  a  change  in  the 
habits  and  practises  of  years.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  appeal- 
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ing  to  their  reason,  as  indicated 
above,  and  gradually  bringing  them  to 
act  from  proper  motives,  through  con- 
viction that  good  results  will  be  at- 
tained thereby. 

As  one  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
appealing  to  men's  understanding,  I 
will  cite  the  following: 

It  became  necessary  to  change  the 
location  of  a  division  terminal,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  runs  of  one  end 
were  made  much  shorter  than  those 
of  the  other.  Soon  after,  the  men 
making  the  shorter  runs  demanded 
the  same  remuneration  that  they  had 
received  for  the  mileage  fbTmerl/ 
made,  although  the  men  on  longer 
runs,  under  the  new  arrangement,  did 
this  work,  and  received  the  pay  for  it. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  division  time- 
card  had  not  been  changed,  and  the 
men  insisted  that  the  time-card  dis- 
tance should  rule.  Answer  was  made 
that  their  request  would  be  granted, 
and  they  must  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  time-card  distance  or  the 
actual  distance  run  should  govern. 
The  time-card  distance  was  at  first 
decided  upon ;  but,  when  it  was  shown 
that,  if  the  time-card  distance  gov- 
erned in  the  one  case,  it  must  also 
govern  in  the  other — that,  if  the  men 
of  one  division  received  pay  for 
thirty  miles  which  they  did  not  run, 
the  men  on  the  other  division,  under 
the  same  rule,  would  run  thirty  miles 
without  receiving  any  pay  for  the 
same— the  men  reconsidered  their  re- 
quest, their  acquiescence  to  the  exist- 
ing arrangement  being  given  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
conviction  of  its  justice. 

To  show  the  force  of  emulation.  I 
may  state  that,  while  in  charge  of  a 
track  division  comprising  fifteen  sec- 
tions, each  under  a  foreman,  I  have 
repeatedly  instructed  seven  of  the 
foremen  to  perform  work  at  the  ends 
of  their  sections  tending  to  improve 
materially  the  condition  and  appear- 
ance. In  no  single  instance  did  I  fail 
to  find  the  eight  alternate  foremen 
doing  the  same  work  not  later  than 
the  second  day,  although  no  instruc- 


tions whatever  had  been  given  them, 
the  contrast  and  improved  appearance 
of  the  adjoining  section  impelling 
them  to  similar  action.  In  this  man- 
ner the  men  are  mentally  and  morally 
strengthened,  while  the  quality  of 
their  service  is  much  improved. 

The  apprentice  who  enters  the  rail- 
way machine-shop  with  proper  quali- 
fications for  success  will  in  good  time 
become  a  master  •  workman,  capable 
of  directing  the  building  of  a  modem 
locomotive.  Such  men,  taken  as  a 
class,  will  be  men  of  fixed  ideas  and 
purpose.  Their  work  has  required 
exactness  in  every  detail,  performed 
under  the  watchful  care  and  within 
reach  of  the  helping  hand  of  a  resi- 
dent official. 

To  place  such  a  man  in  charge  of 
the  machine  he  has  built,  which,  in 
its  frequent  trips,  by  night  and  day, 
surrounds  him  constantly  with  un- 
certainties, calling  for  exercise  of  in- 
dividual judgment  and  the  faithful 
discharge  of  duty  in  the  absence  of 
all  personal  supervision,  is  to  change 
absolutely  his  environments,  and  con- 
sequently his  ideas  and  inclinations; 
and,  although  the  same  person,  yet  he 
is  in  an  entirely  different  class,  re- 
quiring different  treatment,  all  of 
which  should  and  will  be  considered 
by  the  intelligent  officer.  In  other 
words,  the  latter  will  recognize  the 
plain  distinction  between  employes 
whose  duties  tend  to  fix  results,  and 
those  whose  duties  are  full  of  uncer- 
tainties, as  in  train  service. 

Absolute  frankness  upon  the  part 
of  those  in  authority,  when  dealing 
with  the  men,  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  relations  which  the  railway 
company  should  bear  to  its  employes. 
If  requests  are  made  which  can  not 
consistently  be  granted,  it  should  be 
answered  that  such  is  the  case,  it  be- 
ing far  better  that  the  employe  should 
be  disappointed  at  the  time  rather 
than  suffered  to  entertain  hopes  not  to 
be  realized  in  the  future. 

In  many  instances  promises  of  pro- 
motion are  made  with  an  undoubted 
intention  to  fulfil  them;  and  yet,  as 
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every  officer  knows,  circumstances 
over  which  he  has  no  control  arise  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment.  Not  only  are 
such  failures  disappointing  to  the 
parties  directly  interested,  but  they 
involve  a  lowering  of  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  the  employes  in  general, 
which  must  tend  to  weaken  discipline, 
however  slightly.  As  no  explanation 
can  change  these  feelings,  avoidance 
of  promises  is  the  wiser  course. 

In  acceptance  of  new  men  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  service,  it  is 
of  advantage  to  the  company,  and 
positively  due  to  the  men  already  em- 


ployed, that  the  existing  standard  of 
efficiency  should  be  maintained.  To 
this  end  suitable  references  should 
be  required,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  applicants  will  not  be  em- 
ployed until  such  references  have  been 
looked  into,  and  assurances  received 
that  the  applicant  is  worthy  in  char- 
acter and  gives  evidence  of  capacity, 
as  only  by  such  discriminative  meth- 
ods can  justice  be  done  to  the  em- 
ployes whose  capacity  has  been 
f.  roved. 

In  the  relation  of  the  railway  to  the 
employe,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
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the  railway  officer,  when  positions  be- 
come vacant,  to  promote,  whenever 
possible,  some  one  of  the  employes  al- 
ready in  service.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  strict  sense  the  obligation  of  the 
company,  to  the  employe  ceases  when 
the  stipulated  sum  has  been  paid  him 
for  the  service  rendered;  it  is  equally 
true  that  with  the  performance  of  a 
fair  month's  work  the  employe  has 
discharged  his  full  duty;  but,  as  we 
seek  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  evidences  of  unusual  loyalty 
and  energetic  performance  of  duty 
should  be  met  with  due  recognition  by 
promotion  to  such  positions  as  call  for 
the  exercise  of  the  qualities  displayed. 

Since  the  improvement  of  the  men 
is  an  advantage  to  the  service,  there 
IS  much  to  be  gained  by  railway  com- 
panies in  taking  an  interest,  and  aid- 
ing pecuniarily,  in  the  provision  of 
suitable  quarters  at  principal  points 
where  employes  can  spend  their  leis- 
ure hours  surrounded  by  good  influ- 
ences. In  this  way  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  have  rendered 
valuable  service,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  note  the  rapidly-increasing  interest 
shown  in  this  direction  by  many  rail- 
way officials,  and  the  appreciation  of 
such  efforts  by  the  employes,  as  evi- 
denced by  increasing  attendance  and 
interest,  thus  conclusively  proving  the 
good  results  upon  men  when  they  be- 
come impressed  with  the  evidence  of 
concern  for  their  personal  welfare. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  find  large  num- 
bers of  men  engaged  in  an  occupation 
the  nature  of  which  requires  keen  per- 
ception and  close  adherence  to  fbced 


rules.  Any  failure  on  their  part  may 
result  in  loss  of  property  or  danger  to 
human  life — a  most  exacting  service, 
yet,  considering  the  interests  involved 
in  the  movement  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger trains,  how  faithfully  their 
service  is  performed !  But  success  in 
this,  as  in  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, can  only  come  with  close  study 
and  constant  watchfulness. 

The  relations  of  the  railway  to  the 
employe  being  impersonal,  the  man- 
ager must  in  his  own  person  fill  the 
void.  The  employe  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  what  the  manager's  conduct 
makes  him.  If  the  manager  desires 
an  interest  in  the  work  aroused,  he 
roust  show  an  interest  in  the  men. 
When  strict  and  intelligent  obedience 
to  the  rules  is  demanded,  the  man- 
ager must  not  shrink  from  a  strict 
and  intelligible  construction  of  them. 
If  he  wants  the  employes  fearlessly  to 
discharge  their  duties,  he  must  as 
firmly  uphold  them  where  no  blame  is 
shown. 

When  more  than  usual  zeal  is  man- 
ifested, promotion  is  a  wise  means  of 
proving  appreciation.  Wisdom  in 
judgment  will  command  respect,  hon- 
esty of  purpose  will  win  confidence; 
and,  when  these  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions are  recognized  and  performed, 
the  relations  of  each  to  each  will  be 
better  understood,  a  more  friendly 
feeling  will  arise,  fewer  strikes  will 
prevail,  and,  in  the  determination  of 
the  honest  differences  which  arise, 
the  convictions  of  reason  will  prove  a 
more  potent  factor  than  coercive 
force. 


Items     of     Interest 


Galveston. — The  Galveston  News  of 
January  i  presents  a  ssmopsis  of  the  busi- 
ness of  that  city  and  port  for  the  year 
1900,  and  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
precedented hurricane  of  last  September, 
business  is  being  conducted  on  a  greater 
scale  than  ever  before.  The  months  of 
October,  November  and  December,  1900, 
show  an  increase  in  valuation  of  exports 
over  the   corresponding  months   of    1899. 


The  resumption  of  business  on  such  a  scale 
would  have  been  impossible  if  Galveston 
had  not  been  a  most  accessible  and  eco- 
nomical port  for  an  enormous  traffic.  The 
News  sets  forth  and  essays  to  prove  it  by 
geographical  and  topographical  data,  that 
"Galveston  is  the  natural  outlet  for  more, 
than  one-fourth  the  area  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  port  for  all  the  country 
tributary    to    it    Galveston    represents    an 
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economy  in  time  and  rates  which  cannot 
be  substituted." 

Certainly  a  city  of  40,000,  that  suf- 
fered such  an  overwhelming  disaster  as 
Galveston  did  in  September,  and  returned 
bank  clearings  in  the  following  November 
averaging  $11,000,000  a  week,  must  have 
remarkable,  not  to  say  marvelous,  com- 
mercial vitality.  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
rising  literally  out  of  what  seemed  to  be 
overwhelming  and  everlasting  destruc- 
tion, was  ever  seen  on  this  continent,  to 
equal  the  rising  of  Galveston.  The  re- 
habilitation of  Chicago  after  the  fire  that 
consumed  her  business  quarter  in  1871, 
doesn't  compare  to  the  recovery  of  Gal- 
veston. It  required  three  years  for  Chi- 
cago to  get  back  the  trade  the  fire  lost 
her  by  diverting  her  business  to  other 
points;  but  Galveston's  trade  was  larger, 
in  the  third  month  after  25  per  cent  of 
her  people  were  drowned  and  50  per  cent 
of  her  fixed  wealth  swept  away  by  wind 
and  water,  than  in  any  previous  month  of 
the  town's  history.  It  is  literally  marvel- 
ous.— The  Tradesman, 

#    #    # 

American  Steel  Rails  in  Australia. — 
The  commissioner  of  railways  recently 
called  for  tenders  for  the  supply  of  17,440 
tons  of  steel  rails  and  1,880  tons  of  fish 
plates,  which  represent  about  two  years* 
supply  for  the  existing  railways  in  Vic- 
toria, says  the  Argus,  of  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia. Up  to  the  present  time  no  rails 
have  ever  been  manufactured  locally  in 
large  quai.tities,  and  it  was  therefore 
known  that  the  tenders  would  have  to 
come  from  the  steel  foundries  of  the  Old 
World.  When  the  time  closed,  six  tenders 
had  been  received — ^most  of  them  through 
the  agent-general  in  London  (Sir  Andrew 
Qarke) — ^from  English,  German  and 
American  companies.  Mr.  Mathieson  fully 
anticipated  that  the  department  would 
have  to  pay  a  high  price  at  the  present 
time,  but  when  he  examined  the  tenders 
he  received  a  pleasant  surprise,  for  the 
figures  quoted  were  generally  below  his 
estimates. 

Messrs.  James  M'Ewan  &  Co.,  Limited, 
representing  the  Illinois  Steel  Company, 
Chicago,  and  the  Lorain  Steel  Company, 
Cleveland,  United  States,  tendered  for  the 
rails  at  £5  178.  pd  ($28.65)  per  ton  and 
the  fish  plates  at  ^7  7s.  6d.  ($35.88)  per 
ton,  and  their  tenders  were  accepted.  Two 
>ears  ago  the  successful  tenderers  agreed 
to  supply  the  steel  rails  at  £4  i8s.  6d. 
($23.96)  per  ton  and  the  fish  plates  at  £7 
i8s.  3d.  ($38.50).  The  railway  authorities 
thought  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  se- 
cure the  rails  and  fish  plates  for  much  less 
than  ^180,000  ($87S»97o) ;  but  Messrs. 
M'Ewan  &  Go's  tenders  work  out  at  about 
^117,000    ($569,380),   so   that  they   were 


considerably  above  the  mark.  An  English 
company  recently  offered  to  esUblish  the 
necessary  iron  works  in  Victoria  to  manu- 
facture steel  rails  if  the  railway  depart- 
ment would  guarantee  to  give  it  orders 
for  10,000  tons  of  rails  a  year  for  ten 
years.  The  matter  was  considered  by  the 
late  ministry,  but  nothing  ever  came  of 
the  project,  probably  because  Victoria  does 
not  seem  to  possess  the  requisite  supply  of 
iron  ore. 

#   #   # 

A 'Cuban  Protectorate. — The  president 
proposes  to  carry  out  the  pledge  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Cubans  in  good  faith,  and  not 
only  provide  for  them  a  "stable  govern- 
ment," which  is  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution, but  assist  them  to  maintain  it,  al- 
though he  may  not  interpret  that  term  as 
the  radical  revolutionary  leaders  in  Cuba 
are  likely  to  do,  says  the  Chicago  Record 
of  Feb.  8,  1 90 1.  The  constitutional  con- 
vention now  sitting  in  Havana  was  called 
to  provide  a  fimdamental  law  for  the  fu- 
ture Republic  of  Cuba  and  to  define  the 
relations  which  shall  hereafter  exist  be- 
tween that  republic  and  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  the  convention  have  en- 
tirely ignored  the  latter  duty,  and,  so  far 
as  can  be  learned,  they  have  no  intention 
to  recognize  the  United  States  in  any  way. 
It  was  supposed  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  that  body  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
president,  but  they  have  been  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  radical  leaders  of  the 
late  revolution,  and  have  shown  a  deter- 
mination to  be  entirely  independent  of  this 
government. 

Until  within  the  last  few  days  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  interfere  with  or 
influence  the  action  of  the  convention,  but 
this  week  Gen.  Wood  has  been  privately 
and  imofiicially  instructed  to  advise  the  in- 
fluential leaders  that  their  constitution  will 
not  be  approved  by  this  government,  and 
the  United  States  troops  will  not  be  with- 
drawn imtil  they  recognize  in  their  con- 
stitution the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
intervene  whenever  it  is  considered  neces- 
sary: 

1.  To  preserve  the  peace  and  maintain 
a  stable  government. 

2.  To  prevent  foreign  entanglements  and 
protect   the   foreign   population. 

3.  To  protect  the  credit  of  the  island 
and  prevent  unnecessary  and  unjust  debts. 

4.  To  protect  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  United  States  against  unreasonable 
tariff  duties  and  discriminations. 

5.  To  permit  the  maintenance  of  at  least 
two  coaling  depots  and  naval  supply  and 
repair  stations  in  convenient  harbors. 

6.  To  protect  the  people  of  Cuba  from 
the  experience  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, which  have  made  no  progress  since 
their  independence,  but  have  rather  gone 
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backward  in  civilization  and  have  become 
impoverished  and  bankrupt  because  of  the 
tyranny,  dishonesty  and  extravagance  of 
their  governments. 

#    #    # 

America's  Cheap  Products. — It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  is  essential  to  American  suc- 
cess in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate,  that 
a  high  protective  tariff  should  be  estab- 
lished against  tin  plate  made  in  Wales  and 


can  bars  are  much  cheaper  to  the  Welsh 
mills  than  Welsh  bars,  and  that  is  why  the 
American   material   is  preferred." 

The  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  a 
British  publication,  says  of  this  phase  of 
the  case :  "It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
true  policy  of  the  Welsh  bar  makers  would 
be  to  have  a  fixed  price  for  their  bars, 
yielding  a  small  profit,  and  to  shut  up  their 
works  if  they  cannot  get  it.  This  would 
soon    raise   and    stiffen    the   prices   of  tin 
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Other  parts  of  the  world.  The  reason  for 
this  belief  is  another  belief  that  the 
foreign  manufacturers  can  secure  raw  ma- 
terial cheaper  than  can  American  manu- 
facturers. The  truth  is  now  exposed; 
Welsh  manufacturers  of  tin  plate  are  get- 
ting much  of  their  material  in  the  United 
States  because  it  is  cheaper  in  America 
than   in   other  countries. 

The  Tradesman  says :  "American  bars 
are  extensively  used  in  Wales  for  the 
manufacture  of  black  plates  for  the  use 
of  producers  of  tinned  plate.     The  Ameri- 


plates,  and  those  tin  plate  works  which 
have  entered  into  large  contracts  for 
American  bars  and  also  contracts  for  tin 
plates,  to  help  American  buyers,  would 
reap  the  due  reward  of  their  unpatriotic 
action.  Some  of  the  tin  plate  works  in 
Wales  cannot  satisfy  their  buyers  with 
the  quality  of  American  bars.  It  is  stated 
that  no  relief  has  come  to  the  tin  plate 
makers  by  the  introduction  of  American 
bars,  but  they  have  enabled  the  prices  of 
tin  plates  to  be  knocked  down  to  a  ruinous 
extent." 


"Don't  look  for  flaws  as  you  go  on  through  life. 

And  even  when  you  find  them 

It   is   wise  and  kind   to  be  somewhat  blind 

And  look   for  the  virtue  behind   them. 

For  the  cloudiest  night  has  a  hint  of  light 

Somewhere    in    the    shadows  hiding ; 

It  is  better  by  far  to  look  for  a  star 

Than   the   spots   on   the  sun    abiding. 

—Ella   Wheeler   Wilcox. 
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DIO  you  know  that  Lev  Mummer  is 
J  a  character  track-walker  to  find 
out  bad  joints  in  a  man's  rep?" 
said  Willard  Burrell  to  George 
Day  as  he  noticed  the  fellow, 
a  villainous  looking  hobo,  cross  the  yard 
some  distance  away. 

Lev  had  once  worked  in  the  shops,  was 
i.ever  satisfied,  and  finally,  when  George 
had  but  come  to  know  his  name,  was  dis- 
charged as  an  incompetent  workman  and 
an  irreconcilable  kicker. 

*'No,  I  did  not,  strictly  speaking,"  an- 
swered George  as  <hey  entered  the  slide- 
doors  of  the  shop,  which  stood  wide  open. 
"He  was  dismissed  shortly  after  I  came 
here." 

"Well,  he  said  then,  when  he  left  on  a 
long  trip  south  that  you  was  the  cause  of 
his  being  bounced — said  you  hated  him." 

"I  didn't  know  him  well  enough  to  like 
or  hate,"  explained  George. 

"I  see  he's  got  back.  He's  a  sullen, 
soured  dog,  and  say  if  he  can't  get  a  living 
one  way,  he'll  have  it  another — somehow." 

Thes'fe  two  men  went  to  their  separate 
('uties,  and  George  forgot  Lev  and  this 
snatch  of  conversation. 

Willard  Burrell,  a  fast  friend  of  George, 
was  unexcelled  as  an  engineer. 

George  Day  was  rich,  but  he  preferred  to 
shovel  coal  to  being  an  inane  dude  spend- 
ing his  "daddy's"  money.  He  stepped 
from  college  directly  up  into  a  machine 
shop  on  the  P.  V.  &  W.,  a  thing  that  few 
college  graduates  would  do.  But  George 
was  sensible. 

His  father  was  a  millionaire  philanthro- 
pist and  a  railway  magnate.  But  long- 
headed George  gave  up  a  trip  around  the 
world,  and  set  to  work  to  learn  railroading 
in  all  its  branches.  First,  he  learned  how 
the  various  parts  of  the  locomotive  are 
made  and  how  they  are  put  together.  He 
worked  diligently,  as  did  the  other  shop- 
men, and  though  in  the  beginning  they 
looked  shy  at  him  they  came  in  time  to 
think  him  a  prince  of  good  fellows  and 
really  one  of  them. 

Next,  he  moved  up  into  the  department 
of  the  cab,  and,  dressed  in  blue  overalls 
and  gfrey  cap  and  jacket,  shoveled  coal  as 
good  as  any  other  fireman  on  the  line.  His 
athletic  college  training  came  in  good  play 
at  his  work,  and  Willard  Burrell  said  he 
wanted  no  other  fellow  to  go  out  with  him. 


He  soon  caught  on  to  all  the  practical 
workings  of  the  locomotive,  and  he  put  the 
79  on  the  turntable  or  into  the  stall  as 
easily  as  Burrell. 

George  knew  that  the  Marquis  of  Devon- 
shire, the  Duke  of  Southland,  and  the 
Earl  Grosvenor  had  a  passion  for  every- 
thing pertaining  to  railroading,  and  par- 
ticularly to  engine  driving,  but  he  vowed 
he  would  not  yield  the  palm  to  them  in  this 
particular.  He  knew  of  Lord  Devonshire's 
miniature  railroad  in  his  park,  but  he  felt 
he  was  in  touch  with  the  throb  of  a  real 
ponderous-wheeled  driver  that  outstripped 
all  toy  concerns  and  that  he  was  in  very 
truth  in  the  great  arteries  of  the  marts 
through  which  flowed  the  actual  commerce 
of  the  world ;  and  for  these  reasons,  if 
no  other,  he  was  as  far  above  all  play- 
railroads  as  the  tree  is  above  the  spear  of 
grass.     George  was  right. 

It  was  with  no  small  pride  that  he  es- 
timated the  power  of  the  79.  Many  a  run 
did  he  make  on  his  favorite,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  with  a  bit  of  waste  to  wipe  off 
a  smeary  grease  spot.  All  these  things 
demonstrated  his  ardent  love  for  his  work 
and  his  constant  attention  to  the  thing  at 
hand.  People  said  he  would  succeed,  and 
he  did. 

Lev  Mummer  walked  into  the  shops  and 
said  "hello"  to  many  of  the  old  ones  still 
there  whom  he  knew. 

"Where'd  you  come  from.  Lev?"  several 
asked,  and  he  responded : 

"From   Shytown"    (Chicago). 

"How  did  you  come?" 

"I  didn't  blow  into  the  daypo  on  a  var- 
nished car  but  a  painted  one."  He  meant 
a  box  car  and  not  a  coach. 

"What  you  been  doin'  for  yourself  for  a 
week  back?" 

"I  didn't  use  a  plaster  but  a  little  origin- 
al package.  But  I'll  tell  you,  Sam,  I  was 
some  time  track  inspector." 

"You  enjoyed  the  work?" 

"O,  yes,  hugely.  You  see  it  put  me  up 
among  the  bong-tongs  where  I  learnt 
Spanish,  an*  now  I  can  swear  at  my  friends 
and  they  won't  know  it.     Savy? 

"Had  any  luck?" 

"No,  nary  luck,  Sam.  When  I  had  to 
hock  my  chronometer,  I  heaved  a  sigh 
large  'nuff  for  anybody.  But  that  didn't 
save  it  worth  a  continental." 

"What  you  doin'  now.  Lev?" 
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"On  a  lay-off  for  a  rest  Over-worked. 
Fact  is,  Sam/'  coming  close,  "I'm  on  the 
hog.  Loan  me  the  price  of  a  meal,  Sam, 
till  s'mother  day.  Good  boy,  Sam.  May 
your  shadder  never  grow  less.     S'long." 

And  he  sauntered  out 

That  was  the  last  ever  seen  of  him  in  the 
shop. 

Tom  Hubbard  was  a  valiant  old  flagman, 
who  had  but  one  leg.  He  did  not  object 
to  the  friendly  epithet  that  railroad  boys 
applied  to  him,  that  of  "peg-leg,"  and  it 
^as  often  remarked  that  the  sunny-faced 
old  man  was  never  off  his  guard  so  much 
as  to  change  the  perpetual  smile  in  the 
comers  of  his  lips  into  a  frown.  He  had 
served  on  changes  at  all  the  flag  crossings, 
and  in  time  the  vigilant,  faithful  old  man 
was  given  the  most  dangerous  one  in  the 
city,  where  he  did  long  and  careful  serv- 
ice, so  much  so  as  to  earn  the  commenda- 
tion not  only  of  the  employes  of  the  road 
but  also  of  the  head  men  themselves.  He 
was  never  careless,  never  complained  of 
his  labors,  never  asked  for  even  temporary 
relief  or  rest,  never  absent  from  his  post 
In  the  winter  time  he  sat  by  the  small  stove 
in  his  signal  hut,  so  that  he  could  see  out 
of  either  window  up  and  down  the  lines  of 
the  two  tracks.  But  he  could  uot  see  far, 
for  the  crossing  was  at  a  curve  that  made 
almost  a  right  angle.  On  one  side  of  the 
road  stood  great  gloomy  piles  of  lumber. 
This  interposed  heap  of  lumber  rendered 
the  crossing  most  dangerous  to  those  who 
would  pass.  But  old  Tom  never  let  any 
one  be  caught,  till  at  last — 

It  was  a  sunny  September  afternoon, 
mild  as  a  day  in  Italy,  if  we  may  believe 
those  who  have  the  distracting  fever  of 
Italian  wonders  and  beauty,  and  the  4 
o'clock  express  was  due.  Old  Tom  stood 
expecting  it,  ready  to  lower  the  gates. 
His  hand  was  on  the  crank.  He  heard  it 
coming,  heard  the  four  toots  to  announce 
its  approach  at  the  crossing,  but  the  crank 
would  not  turn.  That  was  strange.  It 
had  never  failed  before.  He  surged  upon 
it,  strained  every  muscle,  but  it  was  as  im- 
movable as  a  great  rock.  Try  as  he  would, 
it  was  as  fixed  not  to  move  as  he  was  bent 
in  forcing  it  into  obedience.  He  had  no 
time  to  investigate.     The  gates  were  stuck. 

Just  then  a  carriage  with  two  young 
ladies  in  it  dashed  up  from  behind  the  lum- 
ber. They  were  whipping  the  horse  to 
hurry  home  to  dinner,  all  unconscious  of 
the  danger  they  were  plunging  into.  They 
were  laughing  and  talking,  apparently  hav- 
ing had  a  very  pleasant  drive.  Then  thev 
saw  the  train  almost  on  them.  It  was  too 
late  to  pause.  The  young  driver,  whose 
face  paled  instantly,  struck  the  horse  with 
the  whip. 

"O,  Nettie !"  she  cried  to  her  companion. 

"My  God,  Lillian !"  shrieked  the  other  in 
great  alarm. 


It  was  too  late. 

Old  Tom  rose  to  the  emergency.  He 
quickly  left  his  fruitless  task  at  the  gates 
caught  the  horse,  and  forced  the  carriage 
b^ck  out  of  the  danger  line.  But  old  Tom 
and  the  horse  were  still  on  the  track.  The 
swift  train  on  the  first  track  swept  by  them. 
In  the  exigency  the  old  man  seemingly 
forgot  the  in-bound  train.  It  swiftly 
passed  the  curve  on  the  second  track  a 
moment  later. 

"O,  look  there,  Willard,"  cried  George 
as  he  dropped  his  shovel  in  front  of  the 
fire-box. 

Willard  had  put  the  brake  lever  clear 
round  to  the  emergency  point,  then  he 
threw  the  reverse  lever.  The  wheels 
ground  out  fire. 

"Too  late,"  sententiously  cried  Willard. 

George  Day  stood  transfixed,  gazing 
helplessly  through  the  cab  window  at  the 
scene.  It  was  a  relief  most  glad  to  ob- 
serve that  the  carriage  was  off  the  track. 
Would  the  limping  old  man,  struggling 
with  the  frightened  horse  get  off?  Nol 
Brave,  noble  old  manl  He  died  at  his 
post!  But  he  had  saved  the  young  ladies 
who  were  entire  strangers  to  him;  saved 
them  because  it  was  his  duty;  saved  them 
because  he  would  rather  die  than  be  found 
wanting  in  the  keeping  entrusted  to  him. 

The  horse  was  hit  a  glancing  blow  by 
the  pilot  and  hurled  away,  upsetting  the 
carriage  and  violently  throwing  its  occu 
pants  out. 

The  poor  old  man,  a  sacrifice  for  these 
dear  young  lives,  was  struck  while  clinging 
to  the  horse's  rein.  Caught  by  the  pilot, 
the  force  of  the  impact  carried  him  many 
yards,  and  then  he  fell  and  the  wheels  ran 
over  him. 

A  shudder  passed  over  George.  It  was 
a  shocking  sight — would  have  been  to  any 
one  but  Lev  Mummer.  George  beheld  the 
horse  tossed  away  and  the  overturning  of 
the  carriage.  He  cou)d  not  tell,  nor  im- 
agine, what  had  befallen  those  in  the  car- 
riage, but  he  was  assured  that  such  a  vio- 
lent overthrow  must  necessarily  mean 
harm.  He  saw  enough  to  know  that  the 
occupants  were  well  dressed  young  ladies. 
They  were  strangers  to  him. 

The  train  checked.  He  sprang  from  the 
engine  and  hurried  back.  One  yoting  lady 
had  just  extricated  herself  from  the  broken 
buggy  top.  Her  hat  was  gone,  her  hair 
was  down  and  tangled,  her  skirts  torn,  and 
a  line  of  blood  on  her  terrified  face,  com- 
ing from  a  wound  in  the  head.  In  this 
terrible  ordeal  she  was  remarkably  cool, 
and  turned  to  push  away  the  top  to  see 
after  her  friend. 

George  saw  she  was  beautiful  indeed, 
the  discoloring  stain  of  blood  apparently 
enhancing  her  beauty  because  her  face 
was  so  blanched  from  extraordinary  fright. 

"Nettie!"    she    exclaimed,    not   knowins; 
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what  she  said.  A  voice  beneath  answered. 
George  siezed  the  crushed  buggy-top  with 
his  strong  hands  and  held  it  so  that 
Nettie,  as  her  friend  had  called  her,  could 
tjctricate  herself  from  the  wrecked  vehicle. 
She  stood  on  her  feet,  apparently  unhurt. 
She  was  beautiful  as  the  other  girl,  but  her 
sweet  face  was  brown  with  dust  from  the 
street  Her  clothes  were  also  torn,  her  hat 
was  missing. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  inquired  George  anx- 
iously. 

"No,  thank  you,*'  she  responded,  looking 
at  his  greasy  fireman's  clothes,  and  by  a 
rapid  glance  into  his  eyes  half  way  accus- 
ing him  of  beihg  the  cause  of  their  great 
disaster. 

"I  am  glad,'*  he  ejaculated,  the  first 
words  that  rose  to  his  lips. 

"Lillian!  You  are  hurt,"  cried  Nettie, 
seeing  the  little  rivulet  of  blood  on  her 
white  face. 

"No,"  said  Lillian. 

"I  am  doubly  glad,"  said  George  in  the 
same  unthinking  manner  as  before.  Lillian 
thanked  him  for  his  good  wishes  with  a 
greatful  look,  but  made  no  response. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  George,  leading 
his  way  ta  the  motionless  train,  from 
which  many  eager  ones  were  emerging  to 
see  what  had  happened.  Heads  were  out 
of  every  window.  He  helped  them  into 
the  coach  and  seating  them  bade  them  re- 
main there  till  they  reached  the  station. 
Going  forth  he  found  Willard  surroimded 
by  a  group  of  nervous  travelers  from  the 
coaches.  They  stood  as  if  afraid  or 
powerless  to  assist.  George  pushed 
through  them,  but  by  that  time  Willard 
had  dragged  the  mangled  corpse  of  poor 
old  Tom  Hubbard  from  beneath  the  re- 
lentless wheels.  These  two  men,  having 
been  two  unwilling  spectators  of  the  trag- 
edy, but  remembering  his  bravery  and  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life  for  the  young  ladies, 
tenderly  picked  him  up  and  put  him  into 
the  baggage  car. 

Then  Willard  and  George  took  the  train 
on  to  the  station. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  George  to  Wil- 
lard, springing  from  the  cab  to  the  floor 
beneath  the  long  shedding. 

"Yes,"  answered  Willard  understand- 
ingly. 

George's  clothes  and  handsome  features 
and  manly  bearing  would  distinguish  him 
from  all  the  others  in  the  mingled  throng. 

The  two  girls,  grateful  for  their  lives, 
had  had  time  to  reflect,  and  they,  still  hat' 
less,  came  forward  toward  the  engine  to 
express  their  thanks  to  George  for  the  as- 
sistance he  had  rendered  them.  Lillian 
had  wiped  the  stain  of  blood  from  her  face. 
The  wound  in  her  head  was  but  slight 
The  blanch  of  fear  had  been  succeeded  by 
roses  of  healthful  beauty. 

They   met   George    in   the   throng,    and 
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were  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Again  he 
said  in  that  superior  spirit  that  controls 
in  emergencies: 

"Come  with  me." 

They  obeyed  his  gentlemanly  behest  in- 
stinctively, and  walked  by  his  side.  They 
regarded  his  acts  as  friendly  instinct. 

"Permit  me  to — ,"  began  Lillian. 

"Beg  your  pardon ;  I  know  what  you 
would  say,"  interrupted  George. 

"But  I  will  say  it,"  persisted  Lillian 
Both  she  and  Nettie  said  it — said  well- 
ordered,  grateful  thanks  for  his  kindness. 
George  received  them  as  an  act  of  polite- 
ness on  their  part. 

When  he  bad  handed  them  into  a  cab 
and  instructed  the  driver  to  take  them 
where  thev  should  direct,  Lillian  put  her 
head  out  of  the  cab-door  before  he  could 
turn  away  and  said: 

"Lillian  Sullivan  and  Nettie  Fuller  de- 
sire to  see  you  at  yotir  earliest  convenience 
at  No.  10 1 5  Fifth  Ave." 

"With  pleasure,"  he  bowed. 

The  cab-door  closed  and  they  were  gone. 

He  rettu-ned  to  his  engine,  a  weight  of 
mingled  sadness  and  gladness  upon  his 
mind. 

"Who  were  those  girls?"  asked  Willard 
when  George  had  climbed  into  the  cab. 

"Lillian  Sullivan  and  Nettie-  Fuller,"  he 
replied  mechanically. 

"What!"  in  extreme  surprise.  His  ex- 
clamation aroused  George. 

"Do  you  know  them?"  interestingly,  but 
quietly. 

"Why,  sure.  Lillian  is  my  niece  and 
has  a  Vassar  finish.  The  other  is  her  col- 
lege friend,  here  visiting  her." 

"For  your  sake,  Willard,  I  am  doubly 
rejoiced'  at  their  almost  miraculous  es- 
cape." 

"Poor  old  man!  To  give  his  life  for 
them !  We'll  see  to  his  burial  in  a  be- 
fitting manner,"  said  Willard  benignantly. 
"Lillian's  rich  father  can  aflord  it,  and 
I've  no  doubt  will  erect  a  memorial  shaft 
to  his  memory." 

"No .  braver  deed  was  ever  done  than 
that  of  his  sacrifice.  Pythagorean  Damon 
volunteering  his  life  for  his  friend  Phin- 
tias — or  P3rthias  as  we  say — is  not  a  fair 
parable  to  this." 

The  two  men  separated.  Later  they  met 
again  at  the  grave  of  the  old  hero,  Tom 
Hubbard,  the  crippled  flagman. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  lest  no  oppor- 
tunity occurs  again  to  speak  of  it,  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  raised  a  splendid  monument  in 
memory  and  in  honor  of  the  gallant  old 
flagman,  and  now  visitors  to  the  cemetery 
point  to  it  and  recount  his  noble  deed. 

At  his  "earliest  convenience"  George 
Day  called  at  the  house  number  1015 
Fifth  avenue.  He  selected  an  hour  when 
he  felt  assured  it  would  not  be  embarras- 
singly  inconvenient   for   the   young  ladies 
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to  see  him  and  also  when  they  would  prob- 
ably not  be  out." 

Both  young  ladies  extended  him  a  cord- 
ial welcome.  His  polite  manners  and  ele- 
gant dress  announced  him  to  be  a  cultured 
gentleman.  Their  conversation  was  gen- 
eral, without  a  line  of  personality  in  it; 
and  we  had  almost  said  without  a  shade  of 
individuality.  That  would  scarcely  be  cor- 
rect. It  was  a  formal  call,  of  course,  but 
it  was  a  prelude  to  the  sequel  of  this  tale. 

After  he  had  bowed  his  last  word  on  his 


"Don't  speak  of  it,"  cried  Lillian  with  a 
look  of  terror. 

"I  sent  a  special  delivery  letter  to  papa 
and  mamma,  telling  them  all  about  it," 
said  Nettie,  relieving  Lilliaji  of  her  har- 
rowing imaginings.  She  could  not  think 
of  the  terrible  event  without  a  nerve  shock. 

"Poor  old  Tom  Hubbard,"  said  Willard, 
not  disposed  to  waive  all  talk  about  the 
affair.. 

"We  were  at  his  funeral  and  Nettie  shed 
tears  for  him,"  said  Lillian. 


departure,  both  Lillian  and  Nettie  voted 
him  to  be  a  true  gentleman,  whom  they 
were  very  much  surprised  yet  pleased  to 
have  first  met — no  matter  about  the  tragic 
circumstances — in  a  fireman's  grreasy  blue 
ikuit. 

The  conversation  continued  for  some 
time,  and  was  not  interrupted  till  Willard 
Burrell  returned. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  both  alive,  girls," 
he   said   kindly.     "It   might   have  been — " 


"And  so  did  you,"  Nettie  returned. 

"Those  tears  were  to  your  credit,"  Wil- 
lard remarked  in  their  praise. 

"O,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  the  tears;  I  re- 
gret his  horrible  end,"  explained  Lillian. 

"Gave  his  own  dear  life  for  us,"  said 
Nettie. 

Neither  of  the  girls  spoke  'of  George 
Day.  In  some  way  peculiar  to  interested 
young  ladies  they  learned  much  about  his 
life,   and    Lillian   had   no   question   to   ask 
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Uncle  Willard  Burrell.  She  well  knew  the 
intimate  friendship  of  George  and  Willard, 
and  she  shrewdly  preferred  not  to  reveal 
her  special  interest  in  him.  Not  that  she 
feared  that  exaggerated  things  would  be 
alleged  about  her  regarding  it,  but  because 
she  was  perfect  master  of  her  mind  and 
heart — we  almost  said  secret. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Lillian  saw 
either  George  or  Willard  again.  Nettie 
had  returned  home,  and  in  a  moment  of 
ennui  Lillian  planned  to  journey  to  the 
home  of  a  relative  far  off  in  the  country 
and  spend  the  holidays  there  in  the  beauti- 
ful retreat  in  real  blissful  solitude.  She 
was  naturally  reserved,  even  shy,  and  had 
a  decided  love  for  nature  in  all  its  sim- 
plicity and  lovliness. 

It  so  happened  that  before  she  entered 
the  coach,  George  passed  and  saw  her. 
He  tipped  his  greasy  cap  most  gallantly, 
and  approaching,  said  gaily : 

"I  presume  you  have  no  fears  of  an  ac- 
cident this  time  on  your  journey." 

"None  in  the  least."  Her  lips  smiled, 
revealing  a  beautiful  row  of  teeth,  and 
her  glad  blue  eyes  beamed,  he  took  it,  con- 
fidingly on  him.  She  turned  to  the  fine- 
looking,  grey-mustached  gentleman  at  her 
side. 

"This  is  my  father,  Mr.  Day." 

"Is  this  the  gentleman  who  assisted  you 
that  time?  Then  I  am  more  than  glad  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  Day,  not  chiefly  because 
you  befriended  my  daughter  in  that 
emergency,  which  you  recollect  quite  well, 
but  on  the  ground  of  your  sublime  man- 
hood." 

The  old  gentleman — perhaps  it  is  slight- 
ly misleading  to  say  old — shook  his  hand 
like  a  friend  and  father.  George  thanked 
him  for  the  open  compliment,  but  avowed 
that  Mr.  Sullivan's  sentiments  about  him 
were  hasty  and  subject  to  revision  on  bet- 
ter acquaintance.  George  had  the  good 
sense  to  add :     "But  I  hope  not." 

"I  know  your  father  well,  Mr.  Day," 
added  the  prime  old  gentleman  in  confirm- 
•ation  of  what  he  had  said.  He  cordially 
pressed  George  to  call  at  his  home,  and 
concluded:  "I  know  the  son  is  like  the 
lather." 

George  resumed  his  shovel.  But  all  that 
trip  Lillian  was  smiling  at  him.  I  am 
sure  you  know  how  that  is,  dear  reader, 
and  it  is  needless  to  waste  breath  in  telling 
you  what  you  know  so  well. 

He  wrote  to  Lillian,  of*  course,  in  the 
country,  and  she  promptly  replied.  On 
her  return  home,  he  called  upon  her. 
Again  he  called,  and  again — you  know  all 
about  it. 


The  railroad  authorities  found  that  the 
gates,  where  the  fatal  accident  occurred 
to  old  Tom  Hubbard,  had  been  tampered 
with.  The  foreman  of  the  section  gang 
said  a  man  with  a  seedy  appearance  and  a 
big  mustache  had  been  seen  there  a  short 
time  before  the  accident  and  had  not  been 
seen  since. 

It  occurred  to  Willard  Burrell  who  per- 
sonally knew  Lev  Mummer,  that  he  might 
be  the  guilty  man.  He  was  competent  for 
such  a  deed,  and  moreover  the  description 
fitted  him.  Both  he  and  George  talked 
about  it,  and  George  observed  that  Lev's 
absence  might  be  construed  as  evidence 
against  him.  However,  he  was  a  pro- 
nounced genus  of  the  unreformable  lower 
hobo  class  and  no  man  knew  of  his  com- 
ing or  going  or  of  the  ordering  of  his  days. 

But  the  vigilant  and  persistent  railroad 
officials  nabbed  him  in  "Shy town" — as  he 
called  it — and  brought  him  back.  Out  of 
his  unreasonable  hatred  of  George  Day  he 
confessed  at  length  that  he  did  it,  but 
averred  that  George  instigated  him  to  do 
it  and  gave  him  money.  The  accusation 
was  too  plainly  a  libel,  and  no  credence 
was  given  it.  It  was,  in  the  first  place, 
contrary  to  George's  nature  and  interests 
to  do  that,  and,  in  the  second  place,  he 
could  have  no  motive  in  it. 

But  Lev,  the  scoundrel,  knew  when  the 
express,  on  which  George  fired,  was  due, 
and  he  alone  could  have  a  motive  for  it. 

"George  Day  put  me  up  to  it,"  he  vowed 
to  the  last.  George  wanted  to  smash  him 
into  the  very  earth  for  his  baseness,  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  law  Lev  was  perfectly 
secure  from  personal  injury  from  an  out- 
raged man.  He  was  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  an  indeterminate  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years,  and  is  "doing  time"^ 
there  now.  After  his  taking  away  George's 
only  remark  was:  "Good  riddance  of  bad 
rubbish,  as  Shakespere  says." 

Nettie  Fuller  returned  to  visit  her  dear 
friend  Lillian  Sullivan.  It  was  Madam 
Rumor,'  that  horrid  old  gossip,  who  said 
that  she  had  come  to  be  bridesmaid,  and 
that  Lillian  was  soon  to  displace  her  sur- 
name by  that  other  one,  which  Willard 
Burrell  had  said  would  be  to  her  the 
"light  of  Day."  At  all  events,  with  all 
the  seeming  quietness,  neighbors  had  ob- 
served packages  arriving  by  express,  and 
again  old  Madam  Rumor,  a  pretty  shrewd 
guesser  withal,  said  it  was  Lillian's  trous- 
seau. Well,  to  be  candid  about  the  matter, 
il  was.  The  announcement  was  made 
public  of  the  approaching  wedding  of 
George  and  Lillian,  and  the  cards  of  invi- 
tation were  sent  to  many  friends  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country. 


^  ^  ^  ^ 
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SI  O  Tom  Riser  is  going  to  be  super- 
J  intendent  in  place  of  Ed  Hart- 
well,  who  has  resigned  to  take 
a  better  job  over  on  the  P.  &  S. 
I  am  glad  to  see  Tom  go  to  the 
front  He  is  a  practical  fellow,  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  men  out  on  the  road 
have  to  contend  with,  and  we  won't  be 
none  the  worst  off  for  the  change,"  said 
Park  Runnell,  the  yardmaster  at  Beth,  on 
the  M.  &  P.  railway. 

"ril  agree  with  you  there,"said  George 
Bums,  the  oldest  passenger  conductor  on 
the  Beth  division.  "Tom  has  been  one 
of  the  hardest  working  fellows  you  ever 
saw  of  late  years,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  just  the  other  way  until  a 
certain  event  sobered  him  up.  Even  then, 
I  guess  he  wouldn't  be  where  he  is  now 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  me  and  Hank  Baley. 
Isn't  that  so  Hank  ?"  and  he  turned  toward 
a  man  sitting  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room. 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
that,"  Hank  rejoined. 

Hank  Baley  was  one  of  the  oldest  engi- 
neers in  the  service  of  the  company;  a 
small,  wiry,  leather-faced  man,  with  an  eye 
as  keen  as  a  briar.  He  had  pulled  George 
Bums  on  the  same  run  they  were  soon 
to  go  out  on  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
'  only  change  had  been  that  faster  time  and 
heavier  trains  had  come,  and  Hank  and 
George  were  getting  gray  and  old.  Hank 
would  always  get  around  to  the  depot 
awhile  before  the  engine  despatcher  would 
bring  his  engine  over  from  the  round- 
house, and  he  would  drop  into  the  yard- 
master's  office,  another  old  timer,  where 
he  and  his  conductor,  the  yardmaster  and  a 
few  other  kindred  souls  would  swap  yarns 
and  railroad  talk  for  half  an  hour,  to  the 
intense  admiration  and  envy  of  the  call 
boy,  or  any  new  man  that  chanced  to  drop 
in   during   that   favored   half   hour. 

"I  don't  see  how  Tom  Riser  could  owe 
his  job  to  you  fellows !  It's  a  wonder  you 
wouldn't  put  a  little  of  the  same  yeast 
under  yourselves  and  take  a  raise,"  said 
Runnell  with  a  laugh. 

"Sometimes  you  can  help  a  man  raise  in 
the  world  by  keeping  your  mouth  shut," 
rejoined  Hank,  dryly. 

"Truly  said.  Let  us  hear  the  story, 
George,"    replied   the   yardmaster. 

"Well,  it  happened  quite  a  while  ago 
when  there  was  more  of  joy  and  less  of 


grief  in  the  average  railroad  man's  life 
than  there  is  now,  so  I  g^ess  it  won't  do 
him  any  hurt  to  tell  it  now,"  said  Bums. 

"No  fear  of  it  nurting  him  now,"  put 
m  Hank.  "He's  an  official  now,  and  when 
a  man  reaches  that  exalted  position  he  is 
past  injury  from  any  criticism  passed  on 
him   for  errors  made." 

"You  are  right  about  that  Put  a  bass- 
wood  man  in  an  official  position  and  we 
must  respect  the  position,  if  we  can't  the 
bass-wood  man,  but  Tom's  no  dtmimy,  even 
if  he  did  make  a  grave  mistake  once," 
replied  Burns,  as  he  lit  a  fresh  cigar, 
seated  himself  on  a  train  box,  and  com- 
menced the  story. 

"It  was  along  in  the  8o's,  and  Hank 
here  was  pulling  me  then  just  as  he  is 
now,  on  this  same  run.  We  left  here 
those  days  at  6  P.  M.,  and  got  to  the 
ether  end  of  our  run  at  ii  P.  M.,  not  a 
very  swift  run  to  be  sure,  but  we  had  to 
make  all  the  stops  going  up,  and  if  we 
got  a  little  late  it  kept  us  hustling  mightily 
to  make  up  any  of  the  lost  time. 

"Tom  Riser  was  just  a  young  fellow 
then,  only  about  twenty-one  years  old. 
He  had  been  call  and  message  boy  up  here, 
and  the  chief  dispatcher  liked  him  and 
gave  him  every  show  to  learn  to  be  a 
first-class  man.  Tom  got  about  up  to  the 
average  and  then  he  seemed  to  sort  of 
quit  progressing.  The  chief  noticed  it, 
and  concluded  to  send  him  down  on  the 
line  and  give  him  a  station,  thinking  that 
the  responsibility  and  the  increased  salary 
over  what  he  was  getting  would  wake  him 
up  to  new  life,  so  he  sent  him  up  to 
Bartly — ^just  the  same  kind  of  a  place  then 
as  now.  Tom  didn't  do  any  better.  He 
didn't  have  his  head  set  to  business  then 
as  he  has  now.  In  fact,  his  work  seemed 
to  be  more  of  a  side  issue,  to  supply  him 
with  a  means  of  living,  than  the  com- 
mencement of  his  life  work.  There  wasn't 
much  of  anything  to  do,  only  a  few  train 
orders  a  week,  and  now  and  then  a  box 
of  freight,  or  a  Western  Union  message 
when  somebdy'had  a  relative  die.  As  you 
can  see,  his  surroundings  did  not  stimu- 
late either  activity  or  ambition.  Fun  was 
all  he  wanted,  and  about  all  of  that  he 
could  conjure  up,  was  by  falling  in  love 
every  change  of  the  moon  with  some  girl 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  bending  all  his 
energies  in  cutting  the  other  fellow  out. 

"Inside  the   year   that   he   had   been   at 
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Bartly,  he  had  been  desperately  in  love 
four  times,  as  he  thought,  but  the  girls 
in  the  case  would  evidently  think  other- 
wise, for  they  had  all  dropped  him  for 
less  uncertain  farm  boys.  Just  at  present, 
he  was  in  love  with  a  girl  up  at  Rowly. 
Rowly  was  quite  a  town  in  a  business  way, 
and  the  girl  was  the  daughter  of  of  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  town. 
She  liked  Tom  pretty  well,  as  he  was 
jolly,  and  a  good  entertainer,  conver- 
sationally, and  she  angled  him  along  with 
another  fellow,  a  grain  buyer  who  lived 
at   Rowly. 

''It  was  the  other  fellow,  and  what  the 
girl  was  going  to  do  next  that  worried 
Tom.  In  fact,  most  of  his  time  was 
spent  figuring  on  what  was  going  on  at 
Rowly,  or  how  he  was  going  to  get  down 
there  himself  to  take  a  hand  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. As  it  was  the  only  big  town 
near  Bartly,  he  was  generally  able  to 
hatch  up  an  excuse  to  go  to  Rowly  two 
or  three  times  a  week. 

"Between  Bartly  and  Rowly  there  was 
a  blind  siding,  designated  on  the  time 
card  at  Hart  Originally  it  had  been  put 
in  by  the  company  for  wood  shippers, 
who  sold  a  large  part  of  their  product  to 
the  company;  but  it  was  quite  often  used 
as  a  meeting  point  for  trains.  Bartly  was 
the  regular  meeting  point  for  No.  i  and 
No.  4.  We  didn't  meet  there  half  the 
time  on  an  average,  for  one  or  the  other 
would  be  late,  and  then  there  was  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  meeting  point. 
"On  the  night  I  speak  of,  we  were  going 
west  on  No.  i,  and  had  been  making  a 
good  run.  We  were  ten  minutes  late  out, 
and  struck  Bartly  right  on  time.  No.  4 
was  late,  and  the  order  board  was  out  when 
we  came  in.  Tom  completed  his  work  with 
the  train  in  a  moment,  and  I  walked  in- 
side with  him  to  get  the  order.  It  was  all 
written  out  ready  for  me  to  sign.  I  read 
it  over  to  him  and  signed  it  It  read  as 
follows : 

"Train  No.  i.  Conductor  Bums,  engine 
79,  and  train  No.  4,  Conductor  Ranes,  en- 
gine 103,  will  meet  at  Rowly." 

"They  are  later  than  I  expected,"  I  re- 
marked, as  I  finished  reading  the  order. 

"That  so?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  tore  off 
two  copies  and  handed  them  to  me.  He 
seemed  to  be  rather  absent  minded,  but  I 
had  got  used  to  that  with  him  of  late,  and 
the  thought  of  anything  being  wrong  with 
the  order  did  not  occur  to  me  at  that  time. 
My  mind  was  more  intent  on  our  getting 
over  to  Rowly  so  as  not  to  delay  No.  4, 
and  I  hurried  out  to  the  engine  to  give 
Hank  his  copy  and  read  mine  to  him  as 
required  by  the  rules.  As  quick  as  I  fin- 
ished reading  the  order,  I  gave  Hank  a 
sign  to  go,  and  he  went 

"I  was  younger  those  days  than  I  am 
now,  and  I  prided  myself  on  the  fact  that 


they  couldn't  get  them  going  too  fast  for 
me  to  catch  on.  But  that's  all  changed. 
Now,  I  walk  back  pretty  close  to  where  I 
want  to  get  on  before  I  give  Hank  a  sign 
to  go.  Perhaps  it's  the  big,  new  machines 
they  have  got  nowadays,  but  I  don't  think 
so,  for  we  have  larger  cars  and  more  of 
them.  I  rather  think  it's  a  stiffness  that 
comes  with  age  and  makes  a  fellow  have 
less  confidence  in  his  activity,"  and  he 
paused  to  relight  his  cigar. 

"I  rather  think  so  too,"  put  in  Hank 
Baley.  "I  used  to  be  as  active  a  young 
chap  as  you'd  come  across  in  a  day's 
travel.  Now,  I  drop  down  off  an  engine 
like  a  tie  ended  out  of  a  box  car." 

"We  all  get  the  ear-marks  of  age  in 
time,"  said  Park  Runnell. 

"We  were  about  five  minutes  late  out  of 
Bartly,"  Burns  continued.  "Hank  lit  right 
out  so  as  to  get  over  to  Rowly  without  de- 
laying No.  4  any.  You  see  it's  a  good 
idea,  when  you  get  an  order  against  an  im- 
portant train,  to  execute  it  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  Aen  when  you  want  another  one 
sometime  you'U  be  pretty  sure  to  get  it. 
That's  the  way  Hank  and  I  always 
figured." 

Hank  nodded  by  way  of  approval,  and 
Bums  went  on  with  his  story. 

"We  had  nothing  to  stop  for  at  Hart, 
and  I  heard  the  wheels  of  the  coach  I  was 
in,  go  clickity-click  over  the  east  switch. 
I  looked  at  my  watch  and  we  were  only 
three  minutes  late.  As  I  put  my  watch  in 
my  pocket,  I  felt  th :  air  go  on  with  a  slam, 
and  the  train  came  to  an  abrupt  stop. 
Some  of  the  passengers  rubbered  around 
to  see  what  was  the  matter  and  fired  a 
few  questions  at  me,  but  I  picked  up  my 
lantern  and  hurried  out.  I  noted  as  I 
got  off  that  the  sleeper  was  just  over  the 
west  switch.  I  concluded  that  the  engine 
had  broken  down,  and  could  see  Hank  and 
his  fireman  both  down  on  the  ground  with 
their  lights  looking  about,  so  I  hurried 
over  ahead. 

"Here's  the  back  tank  brake  rod  down," 
said  Hank  as  I  came  up.  "Don't  see  how 
that  could  cause  the  mischief  though,"  he 
added  as  he  passed  back  between  the  tank 
and  mail  car.  I  followed  him,  and  we 
found  the  train  line  air  hose  parted  at  its 
coupling  union  as  nicely  as  if  done  by 
hand.  The  front  end  of  the  brake  rod  had 
caught  against  a  tie  and  arching  up  in  the 
center,  had  parted  the  air  hose.  Hank  got 
a  hammer  and  chisel  and  took  off  the  of- 
fending rod,  while  I  coupled  the  parted 
hose,  and  we  were  soon  ready  to  go." 

"The  fireman  was  on  the  engine  getting 
her  ready  to  pull  out.  I  glanced  back  to 
the  rear  of  the  train.  The  switch  light 
was  red,  the  brakeman  having  thrown  it 
thinking  we  were  to  back  in.  I  felt  like 
saying  something  not  in  the  moral  code 
when  I  remembered  I  had  failed  to  notify 
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him  of  our  meeting  point.  I  was  just 
starting  back,  when  Hank  exclaimed, 
'Look  there!*  I  looded  around  the  curve 
ahead  of  us  as  a  headlij^ht  swept  into  view. 
'Something's  wrong,'  Hank  muttered  to 
me.  No  mistaking  that,  I  answered.  The 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  get  clear.  The 
switch  is  over  and  it  will  hold  us  at  this 
end  before  you  get  to  the  cars." 

"Hank  was  on  the  engine  before  I  had 
finished  speaking,  and  we  shot  back  on 
the  side  track.  I  rode  the  engine  back 
and  shut  the  switch.  The  fireman  was  out 
and  covered  the  headlight  as  soon  as  we 
were  in  to  clear,  and  No.  4  went  by  us 
without  ever  checking  up.  As  they  went 
by,  I  noticed  that  it  was  engine  103,  and  I 


out  having  heard  a  word  in  regard  to  our 
lap  order,  and  that  convinced  me  that  Tom 
was  the  one  at  fault,  but  how  he  had  kept 
the  dispatcher  from  knowing  it  I  could 
not  see.  There  was  no  need  to  ask  Tom 
Riser  any  questions  when  I  dropped  off  on 
the  platform  at  Bartly,  to  convince  me 
that  my  judgment  in  the  matter  was  right." 

"Tom  looked  about  ten  years  older  than 
he  had  the  day  before  and  he  attended  to 
his  duties  with  the  train  with  a  different 
air  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  have  before. 
I  let  the  train  wait  on  the  plea  that  I  had 
an  important  message  to  send,  and  walked 
into  his  office  with  him." 

"How  did  you  come  to  give  us  that  lap 
order,  Tom?"  I  asked. 


saw  Ranes  as  he  held  up  his  lamp  on  the 
steps  to  see  who  we  were.  Hank  dropped 
down  ostensibly  to  fill  a  rod  cup." 

"Our  orders  read  Rowly  plain  enough," 
he  said. 

"Yes!  It  must  be  Tom  Riser  has 
dreamed  about  his  girl  once  too  many 
But  we  wont  say  anything  about  it  until 
something  is  said  to  us.  No  one  so  far  as 
we  know  has  any  knowledge  of  this  mis- 
take except'  you  and  I,  and  the  man  that 
made  it.  It  don't  matter  whether  it's  Tom 
or  the  dispatcher,  we'll  be  safe  in  keeping 
still  for  the  present  at  least,"  I  said. 

"We  finished  our  run  and  came  out  the 
next  day  as  usual  on  our  run  east,  with- 


"Easy  enough,"  he  said,  and  yet  it  would 
be  hard  to  explain  to  another  just  how  it 
happened.  "You  see  I  was  all  to  pieces 
yesterday.  Things  have  been  going  wrong 
down  there  for  me,  and  my  mind  was  all 
on  Rowly  and  that  girl  instead  of  my  work. 
The  fact  is,  I  don't  suppose  I  have  given 
my  work  the  attention  I  should  have  done 
in  the  past,  but  never  mind  that  now.  I 
was  nervous  and  all  to  pieces  yesterday, 
and  when  I  took  that  order  I  made  two  or 
three  breaks  in  it,  and  had  to  scratch  and 
rewrite  the  words.  I  repeated  the  order 
back  and  got  his  O.  K.  all  right.  I  did 
not  like  the  looks  of  the  order  and  I  de- 
cided to  write  it  over,  and  I  did  so  on  an- 
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other  copy  form.  As  I  said  before,  that 
girl  down  there  had  me  guessing,  and  my 
mind  was  all  on  Rowly,  and  I  wrote  Rowly 
instead  of  Hart  on  the  order  that  was  lay- 
ing here  for  you  to  sign  when  you  came  in. 
I  himg  the  original  copy  up,  and  I  never 
tumbled  to  my  mistake  until  after  No.  4 
was  here  and  gone,  and  then  all  at  once  it 
came  to  me  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  on 
these  orders.  I  got  the  copies  and  com- 
pared them,  and  if  ever  you  saw  a  man 
truly  thankful  that  an  awful  accident  was 
not  laid  at  his  door,  I  am  that  man.'' 

'*Now,  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  that 
you  have  kept  the  matter  quiet,"  I  said, 
and  briefly  narrated  to  him  the  events  of 
the  night  before,  for  time  was  pressing. 

"Providence !  Providence  !**  he  muttered. 


"l^ow,  Tom,  this  is  between  you,  Hank, 
and  myself,"  I  said.  "Let  it  remain  there, 
but  don't  make  some  break  in  the  future 
to  make  us  sorry  we  kept  silent." 

'*No  fear  of  that,"  he  answered  as  I  left 
the  room. 

"Tom  Riser  dates  his  rise  from  that  day. 
Instead  of  being  a  dreamy,  imaginary  boy, 
he  became  at  once,  a  shrewd,  careful  busi- 
ness man.  and  he  has  advanced  steadily 
from  the  little  station  at  Bartly  to  the  po- 
sition he  took  today.  I  wish  him  luck  my- 
self in  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties." 

"What  became  of  the  girl  at  Rowly?" 
the  call  boy  asked. 

"Oh  I  She  married  the  other  fellow," 
replied  Bums. 


The  North    Wind 


Sp  Ed.  E. 

Heigh !     Ho ! 

I  come  from  the  land  of  eternal  snow, 
My  haunts  are  there  in  their  icy  cave 
The    depth    of    which    strong    men    oft 
brave ; — 
They  lose! — 

I  whistle! — 

I   blow! 
Then   wildly  dance  o'er  their  unknown 
grave! 

Ho !     Heigh ! 

I  cut  the  glacier  as  I  saw  by ! 
I  drive  the  bergs  far  out  to  sea 
And  veil  them  about  with  a  mystery ; — 
The   ships   crash   into   them ; — they   can 
not  fleet- 
Are  lost! — 

I  laugh! — 

I  cry! 


Shtasgrttn 

Heigh !     Ho ! 

I  shiver  the  beasts  wherever  I  go ! 

I  stop  in  its  course  the  swiftest  stream ! 
I  fight  the  giant  of  steel  and  steam 
With  all  the  power  I  know ! — 
It  stops! — 

It  dies!— 

I  rage! — 

I   scream ! 

Ho !     Heigh ! 

But  soon  a  breeze  from  the  South  floats 
by,— 
Thaws  out  the  giant,  unlocks  the  brooks. 
And  coaxes  the  beasts  from  their  shel- 
tered nooks, — 
But  when  in  my  face  it  squarely  looks, 
I   flee!— 

I  wail! — 

I   die! 
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The  "Building  of  a  Modern   Locomotive* 

2.-^h9  CpUndtr 


AILtHOUGH  pressed  and  cast 
I  steel  are  now  being  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  locomo- 
tive construction,  there  is 
one  part  which  is  universally  made  of 
cast  iron — and  that  is  the  cylinder. 

The  foundry  at  the  Baldwin  Works, 
where  cylinders,  wheel  centers  and 
other  parts  are  cast,  extends  the 
length  of  a  city  block,  and  is  shown 
in  Fig.  7.  Down  the  center  of  the 
shop  are  placed  seven  jib  cranes,  and 
in  addition  there  are  several  small 
traveling  cranes,  to  assist  in  hand- 
ling the  molds  and  ladles. 

There  are  three  cupolas,  each  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  50  tons  of  iron  at 
one  heat ;  the  amount  actually  used  in 
this  shop,  being  about  135  tons  per 
day. 

Cast  iron  is  graded  by  chemical 
analysis  only,  and  that  used  for  cyl- 
inders contains  only  about  1.7  per 
cent  of  silicon,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
have  this  part  of  as  hard  a  material 
as  can  conveniently  be  worked.  The 
grade  of  iron  is  regulated  by  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  "pig  iron"  and 
"scrap"  which  are  mixed  to  produce 
it.  Before  using  the  pig  iron,  sam- 
ples are  sent  to  the  laboratory   for 


•  written  for  the  Locoifonvx  PntBicBif*8 
MAOAznrs  by  Paul  T.  Warner.  lUnstrmtions 
are  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and 
the  series  of  four  articles  are  prepared  un- 
der the  supervision  of  that  company.  The 
previous  article  save  a  general  description  of 
the  construction  of  a  locomoUve  boiler  at  the 
Baldwin  Works.  The  articles  which  follow  will 
consider  especially,  the  buildinff  of  a  compound 
consolidation  ensrine  for  the  BalUmore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  of  which  a  larre  number  have  re- 
cenUy  been  turned  out  of  these  shops. 


analysis,  in  order  that  its  composition 
may  be  accurately  determined.  The 
scraps  comes  to  the  foundry  in  the 
shape  of  old  and  spoiled  castings, 
which  are  broken  into  small  pieces 
by  raising  a  heavy  weight  and  allow- 
ing it  to  drop  on  them.  The  quality 
of  the  scrap  can  frequently  be  de- 
termined with  sufficient  accuracy,  by 
a  simple  inspection,  but  when  this 
can  not  be  done,  it  is  also  sent  to  the 
laboratory  for  analysis. 

One  of  the  cupolas,  mentioned 
above,  is  used  exclusively  to  produce 
the  iron  of  which  cylinders  are  made. 
The  cupola  is  simply  a  stack  built  of 
metal  plates  and  lined  with  fire  brick, 
and  fed  through  a  charging  door  lo- 
cated about  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground ;  the  charging '  being  done 
from  a  gallery,  to  which  trucks 
loaded  with  pig,  scrap,  and  coke,  are 
hoisted  by  means  of  a  crane  and  an 
elevator. 

The  operation  is  started  late  in  the 
morning  by  building  a  coke  fire  in  the 
cupola,  1800  pounds  of  fuel  being  used 
to  form  a  bed,  on  which  are  placed  al- 
ternate layers  of  a  mixture  of  pig  and 
scrap,  and  coke.  The  relative 
amounts  of  pig  and  scrap  used  depend 
upon  the  result  of  the  anlysis  of  the 
same,  and  different  proportions  must 
be  used  according  to  their  composi- 
tion, to  produce  the  grade  of  iron  de- 
sired. The  coke  is  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, the  usual  ratio,  by  weight,  of  coke 
to  iron,  being  about  as  one  to  eight. 
A    small    amount    of   lime    stone    is 
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added  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
form  a  "flux"  to  carry  off  the  im- 
purities in  the  iron. 

About  two  hours  after  the  fire  has 
been  lit,  the  cupola  is  filled  to  the  bot- 
tom level  of  the  charging  door.  An 
air  blast,  produced  by  a  large  blower 
driven  by  a  steam  engine,  is  now 
forced  into  the  cupola  through  two 
openings,  called  tuyeres,  located  about 
five  feet  above  the  bottom,  and  in  the 
course  of  perhaps  half  an  hour,  the 


high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  for 
one  of  the  new  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
consolidation  engines  are  respectively 
i^yi  and  26  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
casting  for  cylinders  of  this  size  and 
type  requires  a  pattern  built  up  in 
three  sections,  the  lines  of  division 
running  through  the  center  lines  ot 
the  high  pressure  cylinder  and  steam 
chest,  and  the  center  line  of  the  low 
pressure  cylinder,  respectively.  The 
flasks  are  built  of  cast  iron  plates 


Pig.  7.    WHERE  BALDWIN  CYLINDERS  ARE  CAST 
The  qrlindcr  foun^  at  th*  Baldwin  Locomotiyc  Wofks,  oo«  block  in  length. 


cupola  is  ready  for  tapping.  The 
tap  hole  is  a  small  opening  closed  with 
a  xrlay  pulg,  and  discharging  into  a 
spout  from  which  the  metal  runs  into 
the  ladles;  the  slag,  containing  the 
impurities,  running  out  through  an- 
other opening,  located  above  the  tap 
hole  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cupola. 

The  molders,  in  the  meantime, 
have  been  getting  ready  the  molds 
in  which  the  cylinders  are  cast.    The 


lolted  together  at  the  corners  and 
having  a  trunion  at  each  end,  so  that 
they  can  be  conveniently  handled  by 
the  crane.  A  number  of  molds  of 
this  kind,  in  course  of  erection,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained, in  this  connection,  that  in  the 
Vauclain  compound  locomotive  the 
high  and  low  pressure  cylinders,  and 
the  steam  chest,  are  cast  together 
with  half  the  saddle;  the  valve  being 
of  the  piston  type,  and  working  in  a 
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cylindrical  bushing,  which  is  forced 
into  the  steam  chest  after  the  casting 
is  finished,  as  will  be  explained  here- 
after. 

The  casting  weighs  about  8,700 
pounds,  and  the  pouring  is  done  from 
a  ladle  having  a  capacity  of  12,000 
pounds.  This  ladle  is  not  filled  di- 
rectly from  the  cupola;  a  smaller  one 
is  put  under  the  tap  hole,  and  in  it  the 
molten  iron  is  transferred  to  the  large 
ladle,  two  fillings  of  the  small  one  be- 
ing required.     The  slight  cooling  of 


keep  the  mold  full.  The  pouring 
being  finished,  the  mold  is  allowed  to 
stand  about  twelve  hours,  before  the 
casting  is  taken  out  of  it;  and  after  it 
is  removed  it  stands  for  a  day  before 
the  cleaners  begin  their  work.  A 
great  quantity  of  sand  adheres  to  the 
casting;  this  is  all  carefully  removed 
and  projections  on  the  surface  are 
chipped  off,  giving  the  piece  a  fairly 
smooth  and  clean  appearance. 

The     cylinder     now     leaves     the 
foundry,  and  the  work  of  machining 


the  metal,  while  the  small  ladle  is  be- 
ing filled  a  second  time,  is  rather  an 
advantage,  as  the  metal  is  too  hot  to 
be  poured  as  it  runs  from  the  cupola. 
The  ladle  is  swung  to  the  mold 
on  one  of  the  large  cranes,  and 
tilted  about  a  horizontal  axis  by 
means  of  a  handle  connected  with 
worm  wheels.  The  metal  is  poured 
steadily  until  the  mold  is  completely 
filled;  then  as  it  shrinks  when  it  be- 
gins to  cool,  a  little  more  is  added  to 


it  down  to  size  is  begun.  The  first 
operation  is  to  plane  off  the  end  sur- 
faces, so  that  the  casting  can  be  more 
accurately  laid  out  before  it  is  sent  to 
the  boring  machine.  The  piece  is  set 
on  a  plainer  with  the  axis  of  the  cyl- 
inder vertical,  and  a  cut  is  taken  off 
the  end  surfaces  surrounding  the  cyl- 
inders and  steam  chest  at  both  ends 
of  the  casting.  It  is  then  placed  on  a 
table,  and  the  cylinders  and  steam 
chest  carefully  centered  by  means  of 
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gages,  to  make  sure  that  the  casting 
will  finish  to  the  drawing.  The  cyl- 
inders when  finished  are  slightly 
counter-bored  at  the  ends;  and  circles 
are  scribed  on  the  planed  end  sur- 
faces, to  show  the  diameter  of  the 
counterbore.  The  diameter  of  the 
steam  chest,  when  finished,  is  indi- 
cated by  similar  circles;  after  which 
the  casting  is  ready  to  go  to  one  of 
the  boring  machines. 
These    are    most    interesting    ma- 


can  be  rotated  independently  of  one 
another,  by  means  to  toothed  clutches. 
Each  bar  has  a  slot  running  almost 
its  entire  length,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  bar  is  placed  a  screw,  Which  ro- 
tates independently  by  means  of  sep- 
arate gearing.  The  tools  are  carried 
on  .collars,  which  slip  over  the  bars 
and  have  pieces  projecting  inward 
through  the  slots,  and  taking  hold  of 
the  screws,  so  that  as  the  latter  rotate, 
the  tools  are  "fed"  along  the  bars. 


Fig.  to.    THE  BORING  MACHINB 

Anothcf  iUuitraHon  ihowing  the  operation  of  boring  the  qrlindcn  of  a  Baldwin  Compound  Loco- 
motive. Thii  machine  borca  at  the  same  time  the  low  prcanifc  cylinder,  the  high  prcsaufc  cylinder, 
and  the  steam  cheat. 


chines,  designed  for  boring  out  both 
cylinders  and  the  steam  chest  at  the 
"same  time.  Figs.  9  and  10  clearly 
show  their  principal  features.  It  is 
seen  that  there  are  three  boring  bars, 
that  for  the  high  pressure  cylinder 
being  fixed,  while  the  one  for  the  low 
pressure  is  adjustable  horizontally, 
and  for  the  steam  chest  both  vertic- 
ally and  horizontally ;  so  that  the  ma- 
chine can  be  adjusted  to  fit  cylinders 
of  different  sizes.    The  boring  bars 


The  slots  and  collars  on  two  of  the 
boring  bars  are  plainly  shown  in  Fig. 
9.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
collar  on  the  low  pressure  bar  is  ar- 
ranged to  carry  four  tools,  and  by 
placing  them  staggered  around  the 
collar,  four  separate  cuts  are  taken 
at  each  rotation. 

Before  placing  the  cylinder  on  the 
machine,  the  bars  are  so  adjusted  that 
their  centers  are  exactly  the  same 
distances  apart  as  are  the  centers  of 
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the  cylinders  and  steam  chest  to  be 
bored.  The  bed  on  which  the  cyl- 
inder is  to  be  placed,  is  now  slid  out 
to  the  right  (looking  at  the  machine 
as  in  Fig.  9)  leaving  the  boring 
bars  unsupported  at  their  outer  ends. 
The  cylinder  is  placed  on  the  bed,  and 


chest  in  this  style  of  cylinder,  is 
formed  with  eight  circular  bridges; 
and  if  their  diameters  are  not  uniform 
in  the  rough  casting,  four  cuts  may  be 
necessary.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  obtain  exactly  the  right  diameter; 
which  is  measured  by  means  of  cali- 


conveniently  supported  by  means  of  pers  accurately  set  to  gages.  Be- 
metal  blocks  beneath  it,  a  jack  being  fore  the  casting  is  removed  from  the 
set  under  the  saddle,  as  shown  in  the  machine  the  end  faces  of  the  cylin- 
illustration. .  The 
bed  is  now  slid 
back  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  casting 
adjusted,  until  the 
distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  bor- 
ing bar,  to  the  cir- 
cles  previously 
scribed  on  the  end 
faces  of  the  cylin- 
der, is  exactly  the 
same  all  the  way 
around  the  circum- 
ference. This  dis- 
tance is  measured 
alike  at  both  ends 
of  the  casting,  and 
the  latter  is 
clamped  in  position. 
As  they  come 
from  the  foundry, 
the  cylinders  are 
about  }i  inch  less 
in  diameter  than 
they  are  to  be 
when  bored;  meas- 
uring in  this  case, 
1454  and  25>4  for 
the  high  and  low 
pressure,  respect- 
ively. Three  cuts 
are     now     taken 

through    the    cylinders     and     steam    ders  are  turned  up,  and  the  counter- 
chest;     although     in     the     case     of    boring  finished. 

the    latter,    four    are    sometimes    re-        A  cgnsiderable  amount  of  work  re- 
quired.    In  taking  the  first  cut,  three    mains  to  be  done  on  the  casting  after 


Pig.  S  f .    WHERE  THE  CYLINDERS  ARE  PLANED 

In  the  fofcgfound  i*  wen  the  **  electrical  walking  crane  "  which  is  uMd 
for  transporting  cylinders  from  place  to  place. 


tools  are  usually  used  on  the  low  pres- 
sure cylinder,  and  two  on  the  high 
pressure  and  steam  chest.     The  sec- 


it  leaves  the  boring  machine.  The 
inner  face  of  the  saddle  is  planed  up 
to  match  the  face  of  the  opposite  cast- 


ond  cut,  using  one  tool  only,  brings  ing,  and  the  bearings  for  the  front 

the  bore  almost  to  finished  size;  the  rails  of  the  frame  are  also  carefully 

finishing  cut,  with  a  broad  tool,  being  machined.     In  the  case  of  the  cylin- 

little  more  than  a  scrape.    The  steam  der  now  under  notice,  there  are  two 
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front  rails,  one  above  and  one  below 
the  casting.  This  work  is  done  on 
large  planers,  in  the  shop  shown  in 
Fig.  II.  Jib  cranes  handle  the  cast- 
ings, and  there  is  also  an  electrical 
walking  crane,  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  illustration,  with  which 
they  are  transferred  from  one  part  of 
the  shop  to  another.  A  view  of  a 
large  planer,  finishing  the  bearing  for 
a  frame  rail,  is  shown  in  Fig.  12. 


Fig.  J2.    A  CYLINDER  PLANER 

This  illustration  shows  the  process  of  finishing  the  bearings  for  the 
frame  rails. 


The  casting  is  now  prepared  for  re- 
ceiving the  cylinder  heads,  which  are 
also  of  cast  iron,  and  have  previously 
been  drilled  with  holes  for  bolting 
them  to  the  cylinders.  The  heads 
are  clamped  in  place,  and  the  holes  in 
the  flanges  of  the  cylinders  are  drilled 
through  gages  to  match  exactly 
those  previously  formed  in  the  heads. 
The  seats  for  the  heads  are  first  care- 


fully filed  with  a  fine  file,  and  then 
ground  to  a  perfectly  true  face  to  in- 
sure a  tight  fit.  The  opening  for  the 
steam  passage  is  finished  with  a  con- 
cave seat  to  insure  a  tight  joint,  and 
the  seat  for  the  blast  pipe  is  faced  up 
and  finished  to  a  true  surface.  Holes 
are  also  drilled  in  the  flange  of  the 
saddle,  and  the  two  halves  are  then 
assembled  and  bolted  together. 
It  now  remains  to  insert  the  steam 
chest  bushing  be- 
fore sending  the 
cylinders  to  the 
erecting  shop.  The 
bushing  is  of  hard 
cast  iron,  cylindri- 
cal in  shape,  with 
walls  ^  inch 
thick.  It  has  cir- 
cular ribs  to  match 
those  in  the  cast- 
ing, and  twelve 
longitudinal  ribs, 
which  stiffen  it 
and  give  the  valve 
a  good  bearing. 
The  bushing  is  ma- 
chined to  size  with 
great  accuracy,  in 
order  that  it  shall 
properly  fit  the 
steam  chest ;  the 
port  openings  be- 
ing finished  on  a 
slotting  machine, 
wherever  they 
have  not  been 
formed  the  full 
size  in  the  casting. 
The  machine  shop 
where  these  opera- 
tions are  completed 
is  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
The  bushing  is  now  forced  into  the 
steam  chest  under  hydraulic  pressure 
by  means  of  a  special  machine.  The 
ram  has  attached  to  it  a  long  rod 
which  passes  entirely  through  the 
steam  chest  and  bushing,  on  the  outer 
end  of  which  is  placed  a  cap,  secured 
to  the  rod  by  means  of  a  large  nut. 
Pressure  is  applied  to  the  ram  by  a 
small   hand   pump,   and   the   bushing 
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slowly  drawn  into  the  steam  chest; 
the  maximum  pressure,  about  40  tons, 
being  reached  during  the  last  part  of 
the  operation.  The  bushing  is  drawn 
in  until  the  circular  ribs  exactly 
match  those  in  the  casting.  With 
this  arrangement,  these  important 
parts  can  be  machined  with  great  ac- 
curacy; and  when  the  valve  seat  be- 
comes worn,  the  bushing  can  be  re- 
bored,  and  replaced  by  a  new  one 
when  it  becomes  too  thin.  The  cyl- 
inders are  now  practically  finished 
and  are  sent  to  the  erecting  shop  for 


arrangement  of  cylinders  which  is 
exactly  similar  on  both  sides  of  the 
locomotive,  and  the  power  exerted  on 
both  sides  is  exactly  the  same.  The 
mechanism  is  very  simple,  and  as 
nearly  like  that  of  an  ordinary  single 
expansion  engine  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it.  The  compound  locomotive  has 
shown,  in  actual  road  work,  a  fuel 
economy  over  the  simple  engine 
amounting  to  from  10  to  25  per  cent 
This  is  a  matter  of  importance,  es- 
pecially where  loads  are  exceptionally 
heavy  and  engines  must  be  driven  to 


Fig,  13.    MAKING  THE  STEAM  CHEST  BUSHINGS 

This  illustration  shows  that  part  of  the  machine  shop  where  the  steam  chest  bushings  are  turned 
and  the  ports  ate  trued  by  use  of  slotting  machines. 


assembling  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
engine. 

The  compound  locomotive  has,  for 
more  than  ten  years,  proved  itself  an 
economical  and  reliable  source  of 
power  in  many  branches  of  service. 
This  especially  true  of  the  Vauclain 
four  cylinder  type,  invented  by  a 
member  of  the  Baldwin  firm,  and 
which  is  now  in  most  extensive  use 
on  many  of  the  leading  roads  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  Vauclain  type  dis- 
penses with  complicated  reducing  and 
intercepting  valves,  and  presents  an 


the  limit  of  their  capacity  to  take 
them  over  the  road  on  time.  There 
are  many  large  simple  engines  at 
work  today  in  which  the  rate  of  fuel 
combustion  must  be  forced  to  such  a 
high  figure,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  required  amount  of 
coal  in  the  fire  box ;  while  similar  en- 
gines having  compound  cylinders, 
with  a  milder,  exhaust  and  lower 
steam  consumption  per  horse  power 
developed,  burn  less  coal,  are  more 
satisfactory,  and  can,  on  a  critical 
grade,  keep  a  train  moving  where  a 
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simple  engine  would  probably  stall. 
No  one  realizes  these  facts  more 
clearly  than  does  the  fireman,  who,  on 
many  roads,  has  learned  to  fully  ap- 
preciate the  compound.  One  fireman, 
who  runs  on  a  road  where  the  com- 
pound has  largely  supplanted  the 
simple  engine  in  fast  express  work, 
told  the  writer  recently  that   "there 


was  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  firing  a  compound  and  a 
simple  engine." 

The  outlook  for  the  compound  lo- 
comotive is  a  bright  one,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say,  in  the  near  future,  it  will 
more  and  more  displace  the  simple 
engine  in  road  work,  where  there  are 
long  hauls  with  heavy  loads. 


UechnicalEducation 


TJTTHAT  greater  compliment  can 
^^  be  paid  to  a  mechanic  than  to 
simply  say  that  he  "understands  his 
business?"  A  man  may  be  ill- 
natured;  he  may  not  be  blessed  with 
personal  qualities  that  will  bring  him 
friends;  he  may  be  called  a  "crank," 
but  all  of  this  is  forgiven  if  he  is  a 
master  of  his  trade. 

Perhaps  in  no  occupation  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  one's  busi- 
ness so  essential  as  in  locomotive 
service. 

First:  A  locomotive  engineman 
should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  management  of  a  locomotive,  and 
when  break-downs  occur,  know  im- 
mediately what  is  best  to  be  done  and 
how  to  do  it.  The  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine  presents  -ts  "Loco- 
motive Management"  department  as 
an  educator,  an  instructor,  a  text  book 
of  locomotive  management.  No  loco- 
motive engineer  or  fireman  who  has 
his  own  interests  in  mind,  will. fail 
to  read  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine  each  and  every  month. 

Second:  A  locomotive  engineman 
should  be  complete  master  of  the  air 
brake.  He  should  not  only  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  operation  of  the 
Westinghouse  brakes,  which  have  in 
the  past  been  almost  the  only  brake, 
but  should  also  understand  the 
mechanism  of  the  New  York  brake, 
as,  even  if  not  employed  on  a  road 
where  the  latter  is  used,  cars 
equipped  with  ^Jie  New  York  triples 
may  confound  him  at  any  time.  Re- 
cently a  personal  friend  of  the  editor 


secured  a  profitable  position  as  engi- 
neer on  a  road  which  uses  the  New 
York  brake.  He  confessed  his  igno- 
rance of  other  air  brakes  than  the 
Westinghouse,  whicL  he  had  handled 
for  years.  He  "failed  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination on  air,"  and  failed  to  se- 
cure a  good  position.  A  locomotive  en- 
gineman who  is  not  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  Westinghouse  brake,  depends 
more  on  "luck"  than '  knowledge  for 
his  success  as  a  runner.  The  "West- 
inghouse Air  Brake"  department,  and 
the  "New  York  Air  Brake'  depart- 
ment in  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine  lead  the  world  as  in- 
structors in  such  matters.  The  pr<5- 
gram  laid  out  at  the  beginning  was, 
that  these  departments,  all  technical 
departments  in  fact,  were  to  be  con- 
ducted for  men  who  desired  to  learn, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  already 
knew— or  thought  they  knew.  No 
engineer  or  fireman  who  has  his  own 
mterests  in  mind  will  fail  to  read  the 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine 
each  and  every  month. 

Third:  Any  railroad  man  in  train 
service  should  be  so  familiar  with 
American  train  rules  and  train  prac- 
tises, that  should  he  seek  employment 
elsewhere  than  where  he  was  "made," 
he  would  at  least  not  be  "lost."  A 
conductor,  engineer,  brakeman  or  fire- 
man who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  science  of  train  operation  by  tele 
graph  is  a  valuable  man  to  his  em- 
ployers, and  will  usually  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  such  qualifications  are 
of    benefit    to    the    company.      The 
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"American  Train  Rules  and  Train 
Practises'*  department  of  the  Loco- 
motive Firemen's  Magazine  is  con- 
ducted by  a  man  whose  opinion  is  ac- 
cepted as  being  authentic  by  Amer- 
ican railways.  No  railroad  man  in 
train  service  who  has  his  own  inter- 
ests in  mind  will  fail  to  read  the 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine 
each  and  every  month. 

Fourth:  A  thorough  technical  ed- 
ucation is  an  object,  which  to  attain 
should  be  the  ambition  of  every  loco- 
motive engineman.  This  can  only  be 
obtained  in  three  ways;  by  self-educa- 
tion, which  is  practically  impossible; 
by  college  education,  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  very  few;  or,  by  the  aid  of 
a    reputable    correspondence    school. 


which  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  A 
familiarity  with  arithmetic  is  the 
foundation  of  a  technical  education, 
and  if  an  engineman  had  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  an  educational 
course  in  a  correspondence  school 
would  be  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task. 
To  help  all  whose  ambition  leads  them 
to  a  technical  education,  the  "Engine- 
men's  Course  in  Arithmetic"  has  been 
instituted  in  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine.  Every  ambitious 
man,  whatever  be  his  calling  would 
be  benefitted  by  a  technical  education, 
and  if  railroad  men  have  their  own 
interests  in  mind  they  will  not  fail  to 
read  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine  each  and  every  month,  and 
they  will  begin  now ! 


Pooling  Locomotives 


np  HERE  is  great  diversity  of  opin- 
*  ion  among  railway  officials 
about  the  practicability,  or  desirabil- 
ity, of  pooling  locomotives.  The  fol- 
lowing from  the  Railroad  Gazette 
voices  the  opinion  of  an  official,  and 
states  the  reasons  why  pooling  is  de- 
sirable: 

a.  A  greater  mileage  per  engine,  hence 
a  smaller  capital  invested  in  motive  power, 
b.  More  ftniform  and  sufficient  rest  for  the 
cngineiiien. 

I  believe  there  are  the  following  ad- 
vantages in  pooling  during  the  dull  as  well 
as  the  busy  season  : 

1.  The  use  of  the  engine  best  adapted 
to  the  business  offered,  without  running  the 
men  around  one  another. 

2.  The  rigid  inspection  obtained  by  the 
use  of  special  inspectors; 

3.  The  men  are  not  required  to  work  on 
their  engines  between  trips ; 

4.  Laying  up  engines  in  good  order  dur- 
ing the  dull  season ; 

5.  The  men  lose  no  time,  because  their 
engine  is  held  out  of  service  for  repairs ; 

6.  A  large  number  of  men  can  be  kept 
m  service  and  training  during  the  dull  sea- 
son, because  the  pay  is  uniformly  distri- 
buted, and  during  the  rush  the  number  of 
men  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  secure 
proper  rest  for  all'; 

7.  More  thorough  running  repairs,  be- 
cause the  engineitien  are  losing  nothing 
while  the  repairs  are  being  made. 

-5- 


I  am  impressed  that  there  is  another  im- 
portant consideration  for  continuing  the 
pool  during  the  dull  season,  after  using  it 
while  business  is  heavy.  It  requires  con- 
siderable time  in  which  to  get  all  con- 
cerned accustomed  to  the  working  of  a 
properly  organized  pool,  and  for  the  sys- 
tem to  be  brought  to  its  most  efficient  per- 
fection. It  will  probably  take  from  two  to 
three  years  to  secure  the  best  results.  If 
the  plan  of  handling  the  power  is  changed 
from  pooling  to  assignment  once  in  six 
months  and  back  again  at. the  expiration 
of  the  same  period,  I  very  much  doubt  if 
the  pooling  system  can  be  worked  to  its 
greatest  advantage.  Certainly  few  would 
advise  changing  the  shop  organization 
once  in  six  months.  I  believe  the  proper 
time  to  organize  a  pool  is  coring  the  dull 
season,  so  that  it  may  become  properly 
systematized  while  there  is  time  to  give  its 
workings  careful  attention  and  will  be  run- 
ning smoothly  when  the  tug  of  war  comes, 
on  much  the  same  principle  that  football 
players  and  prize  fighters  go  into  training 
for  the  final  struggle  which  is  to  test  their 
skill  and  ability. 

But  now  comes  the  other  side  for  a 
hearing.  Mr.  R.  J.  Duncan,  train- 
master on  the  Southern  Pacific,  read  a 
paper  recently  before  the  Pacific 
Coast  Club,  which  c^oes  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  quoted  above.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  review  of  Mr.  Duncan's 
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paper  as  presented  by  Locomotive  En- 
gineering : 

The  president  of  a  prosperous  railroad 
of  one  thousand  miles  operated  by  a  hun- 
dred locomotives  goes  to  Europe  to  enjoy 
with  the  stockholders  the  report  and  semi- 
annual dividends.  On  the  steamer  he 
watches  the  engines  keeping  up  their  work 
from  New  York  to  Queenstown  without  a 
stoppage,  and  he  concludes  that  locomo- 
tives ought  to  be  run  in  the  same  fashion. 
Like  others  of  his  class  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  marine  engines  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  at  each  end  of  the  trip 


could  be  successfully  run  all  the  year  as 
they  were  run  during  their  annual  rush  of 
business. 

The  practice  of  running  the  engines  all 
the  time  practical  was  introduced.  The 
enginemen  protested  and  all  wanted  their 
own  engines  back  again,  but  they  were 
informed  that  in  future  the  engines  would 
belong  to  the  company.  The  engineer 
has  a  great  love  for  his  engine,  and  these 
hundred  engineers  on  this  road  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  keep  their  engines  in  good  order;  but 
when  their  inducement  to  do  this  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  introduction  of  the 


BELVOIR  CASTLE  EDGE-RAILWAY 
Constructed  m  1793  and  yet  hi  service. 


and  every  possible  attention  given  to  the 
prevention  of  failure  at  sea.  The  previous 
year  he  had  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  ten  new  locomotives,  but  now  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  road  would  be  over- 
stocked with  locomotives  if  they  were  run 
on  the-  marine-engjne  plan.  He  remem- 
bered that  for  some  years  they  had  had 
an  annual  sixty  days'  rush  of  live  stock 
that  made  it  necessary  to  run  their  loco- 
motives a  little  more  mileage  than  the 
'creus  could  stand ;  extra  enigneers  and 
firemen  were  hired  to  make  occasional 
trips  while  the  regular  enginemen  rested. 
This    prompted    the    belief    that    engines 


pooling  system,  to  keep  the  engines  in 
running  order  forty  machinists  who  re-- 
ceived  $3  a  day  had  to  be  employed.  The 
kind  of  work  previously  done  by  the  en- 
gineers was  not  considered  important,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  machinists'  furnished 
from.  the.  back  shop  was  not  so  satisfac- 
tory. •  "... 

It  was  not  long  before  the  pooling  of 
engines  began  to  make  its  influence  felt. 
Engine  failures,  delays,  leaky  flues,  burned- 
out  grates  and  general  trouble  made  the 
morning  reports  so  unsatisfactory  that  it 
was  decided  to  appoint  two  traveling  en- 
gineers at  a  salary  of  $200  a  month  each. 
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These  soon  reported  that  the  difficulties 
were  not  due  to  any  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of^the  men,  for  they  were  trying 
harder  than  ever  and  grieved  at  the  decline 
of  their  reputation.  The  traveling  engin- 
eers recommended  that  engine  inspectors 
be  appointed  to  receive  and  examine  en- 
gines to  prevent  a  trouble  that  was  lie- 
coming  common — that  of*  engines  going 
out  with  loose  nuts  on  eccentrics  strap 
bolts,  blades,  link  block  pins,  etc.,  and 
that  cellars  be  protected  with  good  bolts 
and  split  pins.  So  two  inspectors  were 
appointed  for  each  of  the  five  terminals, 
whose  pay  swelled. the  pay-rolls  by  $12,- 
000  a  year. 

The  fuel  bills  began  rapidly  to  run  up, 
and  as  the  price  of  coal  was  high,  the  mas- 
ter mechanic  wa»  asked  to  explain,  and  he 
recommended  tlie  employing  of  two  travel- 
ing firemen  at  $100  a  month  each.  Then 
an  extra  force  of  men  had  to  be  employed 
to  do  the  cleaning  that  had  formerly  been 
done  by  the  firemen.  After  a  time  it  be- 
came manifest  that  the  power  was  run- 
ning down  and  that  the  mileage  life  of  an 
engine  was  materially  reduced  under  the 
pooling  system.  New  tools  had  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  machine  shop  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  repairs.  In  spite  of 
sU  efforts  to  keep  it  up  to  the  mark,  the 
power  kept  running  down,  and  the  rating 
of  engines  had  to  be  reduced  to  enable 
them  to  get  over  the  road.  All  depart- 
ments of  the  road  gradually  became  de- 
moralized, and  finally  the  president  came 
to  acknowledge  that  the  pooling  system 
^as  a  failure  and  abandoned  it.  The  con- 
clusions of  the  author  are: 

If  you  have  an  engine  for  each  engine 
crew  up  to  a  number  that  can  make  fair 
mileage  and  pay  and  no  more,  you  have 
not  a  surplus  of  power.  Shortage  of 
power  after  it  has  gone  so  far  breeds 
shortage  of  power.  Shortage  of  power 
adds  expanse  to  every  account,  and  ex- 
pense fosters  expense.  Shortage  of  power 
lowers  the  morale  of  service ;  it  loses 
traffic,  damages  and  perishes  the  freight 
by  delays,  causes  much  dissatisfaction 
among  patrons,  puts  the  road  affected  in  a 
bad  light  before  the  public,  keeps  those 
concerned  always  meeting  an  emergency  ; 
and  an  emergency  justifies  so  much  waste, 
confusion  and  irregularities,  that  owners 
soon  cease  to  justify  those  connected  with 
it.  An  ample  sufficiency  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  regular  men  is  scarcely  less  im- 
portant than  is  a  good  roadbed  and  track. 


The  strength  of  the  parts  of  a  locomo- 
tive bear  a  close  relation .  to  the  weight 
that  boiler  and  piston  area  places  upon 
them,  therefore  annual  repairs  upon  them 
during  their  mileage  life  in  the  hands  of 
regular  men  will  cost  about  three-fourths 


of  their  original  shop  price ;  in  the  pool 
-5  to  50  per  cent  more.  Give  us  ample 
power  for  transportation  and  we  will  give 
you  economical  movement  of  the  business. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  buy  or  build  an  addi- 
tional engine,  for  her  first  cost  is  but  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  annual  repairs  each 
to  the  road's  general  equipment  of  engines, 
and  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the  new  engines 
will  be  but  little  the  first  two  years  in  the 
hands  of  a  regular  crew.  Pool  only  to 
meet  a  thirty  or  sixty  days'  emergency, 
from  which  recovery  will  follow  as  one 
may  throw  off  an  acute  ailment  that  would 
be  difficuft  to  cure  in  chronic  form.  Do 
not  forget  that  the  operation  of  principals 
are  uniform  and  that  surplus  strength 
alone  prevents  disaster. 

Short  of  power,  any  volume  of  business 
appears  very  great;  with  ample  power,  to 
keep  everything  moved  up  clean  and  clear, 
no  volume  of  business  will  prove  over- 
whelming, and  very  many  things  that  are 
considered  inadequate  and  must  be  ex- 
tended at  great  cost  will  prove  amply  suffi- 
cient unto  another  day. 

^     ^     ^ 

An  Air  Bralte  Instruction  Chart. 

Messrs.  Peter  Lofy,  foreman  of  the 
Wabash  shops  at  Springfield,  111.,  and 
H.  C.  Ettinger,  air  brake  instructor  at 
the  same  place,  have  invented  an  air 
brake  instruction  chart  which  is  illus- 
trated in  this  issue,  and  described  by 
the  patentees  as  follows:  "This 
chart  embodies  representations  of  a 
number  of  different  mechanisms  of 
an  air  brake  system  shown  in  opera- 
tion relative  to  each  other.  Movable 
parts  on  said  chart  representing  like 
movable  parts  of  the  mechanism  rep- 
resented, and  connecting  devices  op- 
eratively  connecting  said  moveable 
part*i;  all  cooperating  to  show  in 
timely  succession  the  independent 
movement  of  the. cooperating  parts  of 
the  several  mechanisms  represented, 
as   set   forth. 

"We  show  the  Westinghou«ie  stand- 
ard pump  governor  working  in  con- 
junction with  8-inch  air  pump  and 
F-6  brake  valve.  The  design  of  this 
type  of  governor  is  clearly  shown,  and 
its  functions  are  better  demonstrated 
than  can  be  done  with  the  ordinary 
sectional  governor,  inasmuch  as  the 
dividing  line  of  different  pressures  is 
clearly  shown,  and  the  result  of  any 
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irregular  functions  of  its  different 
farts  can  be  readily  determined. 

**The  steam  and  air  passages  in  an 
air  pump  are  all  clearly  shown,  also 
the  steam  and  air  valves  indicating 
the  lift  and  travel  of  same. 

"The  piston  of  air  pump,  when 
moved  up  or  down,  shifts  the  re- 
versing valve  rod  and  valve  which,  in 
its  turn,  moves  the  reversing  piston 
and  main  steam  valve,  showing  the 
position  of  the  valves  at  any  part  of 
the  stroke  of  the  pump. 


gauge,  during  which  time  the  triple 
valve  piston  moves  to  service  position, 
opening  the  graduating  valve  and 
carrying  slide  valve  back  until  grad- 
uating port  is  in  register  with  brake 
cylinder  port.  It  is  also  shown  that 
in  returning  brake  valve  handle  to  lap 
position,  triple  valve  piston  and  grad- 
uating valve  only  move  sufficiently  to 
close  graduating  port.  In  the  event 
rotary  valve  is  moved  to  emergency 
position,  triple  valve  piston  moves  full 
stroke,   carrying   with     it     the     slide 


A  LOST  LOCOMOTIVE 

Owing  to  the  subsidence  or  caving  in  of  a  mine,  a  locomotive  on  a  British  Railway  between 
Barrow  and  Ulvcrston,  in  1892,  was  lost,  disappearing  entirely  and  has  never  been  recovered. 


"Different  colors,  representing  the 
dift'erent  pressures,  plainly  show  in 
what  part  of  the  equipment  each  pres- 
sure is  contained. 

"The  engineer's  brake  valve  is  rep- 
resented by  a  rotary  disc  and  shows 
the  proper  ports  or  air  passages  in 
each  of  the  five  different  positions  of 
the  brake  valve  handle.  Working  in 
conjunction  with  the  rotary  disc,  we 
also  show  equalizing  piston  raise  as 
soon  as  the  preliminary  exhaust  port 
is  open.  We  also  show  the  gradual 
fall  of  the  black  hand  on  duplex  air 


valve,  uncovering  the  emergency  port, 
causing  the  downward  movement  of 
emergency  piston  and  emergency 
valve,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by 
the  raising  of  check  valve.  The  op- 
eration of  emergency  piston,  emer- 
gency valve  and  check  valve  is  very 
sudden  and  they  instantly  return  to 
normal  position.  So  clearly  are  the 
functions  of  the  quick  action  triple 
shown  by  this  device  that  it  is  readily 
understood  when  demonstrated  by  this 
apparatus.  In  connection  with  triple 
valve  we  also  show  construction  and 
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operation  of  pressure  retaining  valve. 
Equipment  representing  auxiliary 
reservoir  and  brake  cylinder  show  in 
full  detail   the  mechanism    of    these 


parts.  Concerning  the  whistle  signal 
equipment,  we  show  to  a  nicety  the 
Westinghouse  appliance  as  applied  to 
engine  and  one  car." 


Thk  One-Shovel  Man. — A  corres- 
pondent writes :  "As  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  'one-shovel'  firing,  I  have  tried 
it  on  a  35-ton  Baldwin  on  a  passenger  run, 
pulling  two  coaches,  62  miles,  using  122 
shovels  of  coal,  with  a  No.  4  scoop.  We 
were  on  the  road  four  hours,  making 
twenty  stops." 

#  #    # 

Got  Away. — Recently  an  engine  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  left  standing 
alone  on  the  main  track.  In  some  mys- 
terious manner  the  throttle  waft  ^thrown 
open  and  the  engine  dashed  away  without 
a  crew,  covering  a  distance^of  four  miles 
before  it  came  to  a  stop  through  the  steam 
giving  out.  A  west  bound  Erie  mail  train 
which  was  due  a  few  minutes  later  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  wrecked. 

#  #    # 

Want  it  All. — Combinations  of  capital 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  A  late  rumor  has 
it  that  the  Harriman-Morgan-Vanderbilt- 
railroad  syndicate  is  planning  to  secure 
control  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company^  and 
so  far  as  possible,  all  the  private  car  com- 
panies. It  is  said  that  with  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  Pullman  Company  controls 
the  sleeping  car  privileges  of  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  these  excep- 
tions being  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  and  the  N. 
Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroads.  It  is  expected 
that  the  companies  doing  business  on  these 
lines  will  be  included  in  the  deal. 

#  #    # 

Another  Tall  Chimney. — In  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine^  it  was  stated  that  what  was 
said  to  be  the  largest  chimney  on  the 
American  Continent,  was  that  of  the 
Schnectady  Locomotive  Works.  The  di- 
mensions of  this  chimney  were  given  as 
200  feet  in  height,  the  base  of  the  chimney 
being  32  feet  square  and  40  feet  high,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  chimney  at  the  top 
measuring  16  feet. 

Now  comes  the  information  from  Amer- 
ican Trade,  that  "the  government  is  erect- 
ing at  Constable  Hook,  N.  J.,  a  chimney 
which  will  be  the  tallest  in  America  when 
completed.  An  excavation  of  20  feet  deep 
and  45  feet  square  was  made  to  hard 
gravel.     This    area    was    filled    with    piles 


closely  driven  and  upon  the  platform  a 
base  of  fireproof  brick  30  feet  square  by 
30  feet  in  height  was  built.  On  the  base  a 
round  chimney  of  brick  is  to  be  built  up  to 
a  total  height  of  360  feet.  The  stack  is 
to  be  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  will 
weigh  20,000  tons.  The  cost  of  erection 
i<*  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars." 

#    #    # 

A  Union  Pacific  Reminiscence. — In 
the  early  day^  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, Geronimo,  the  famous  Apache  chief 
and  a  band  of  warriors  left  their  Arizona 
plains  to  come  north  to  see  the  wonderful 
"heap-long-wagon-no-hoSs."  '  They  were 
amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  the  tcain  and 
determined  to  capture  it. 

Accordingly,  they  proceeded  to  make 
many  raw-hide  lassos  into  one  huge  rope, 
and  stationed  themselves  at  Green  "River 
to  await  the  coming  of  the  prize.  They 
saw  the  approaching  train  far  off  in  the 
distance  ^and  prepared  for  it.  The  huge 
raw-hide  rope  was  stretched  across  the 
track.  Each  end  was  held  by  fifty  of  the 
lustiest  young  Apache  bucks  ever  trained 
urder  the  cunning  old  chief  to  lift  scalps 
and  do  other  Indian  deviltry.  The  train, 
which  chanced  to  be  a  freight,  approached 
nearer,  and  the  Indians  tested  the  net 
which  they  thought  would  soon  hold  the 
prize. 

While  yet  a  mile  or  two  off,  the  engi- 
neer divined  the  purpose  of  the  band  of 
Apaches.  He  whistled  off  brakes,  and  the 
train  rolled  down  the  Wasatch  divide 
about  45  miles  an  hour.  The  pilot  of  the 
engine  struck  the  raw-hide  rope,  and  the 
Indians  were  sent  flying.  The  glittering 
eyes  of  the  stern  old  chief  saw  a  tangle  of 
brown  legs  and  arms  shoot  suddenly  into 
the  air  and  drop  to  earth.  The  train  crew 
said  the  air  was  literally  "filled  with 
Indian." 

After  the  train  had  passed,  the  least  in- 
jured of  the  band  assisted  the  others.  It 
is  recorded  in  Apache  history  that  the 
crestfallen  old  chief  never  returned  to  his 
cactus  plains  haunts  with  as  badly  a 
"broken-up"  band  of  warriors  as  after  his 
ill-conceived  attempt  to  have  and  to  hold 
the  white  man's  **heap-long-wagon-no- 
hoss." — Locomotive  Engineering. 
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By   the   Hostler 


'T'HE  Smooth  Line  has  mighty  little 
*  consideration  for  its  employes — 
they  are  only  looked  upon  as  ma- 
chines, and  if  for  any  cause  they  are 
unahle  to  come  up  to  the  scratch,  ex- 
cuses are  not  accepted.  Perhaps 
though,  it  is  not  so  much  the  company 
that  is  to  blame  as  it  is  some  of  the 
officials.  Take  Shackler,  the  round- 
house foreman,  for  instance — don't 
know  enough  to  pound  sand  in  a  rat 
hole,  stillwhat  he  tells  the  Old  Man. 
poes.  It  was  only  today  that  old 
Jimmie,  the  boiler  washer,  said: 
"What's  the  ^matter  with  Al  Henley, 
I  see  he  didn't  go  out  on  the  69  this 
morning,  but  an  extra  fireman  went?" 
"Why,"  said  Billy  the  Kid,  "I  called 
him  yesterday  morning  to  fire  the 
switch  engine  in  the  yard,  and  he 
wouldn't  do  it.  He  said  he  wasn't 
well — had  fired  the  switch  engine 
every  lay-over  day  for  the  last  ten 
days,  and  he  thought  somebody  else 
should  have  a  chance  at  it.  I  told 
him  I  couldn't  get  anybody  else,  that 
there  wasn't  anybody  to  get,  and  he 
said  to  tell  Shackler  to  make  some- 
body then.  He  said  if  Shackler  had 
no  feelings  for  him,  he  would  have  to 
have  some  for  him.self.  Well,  I  told 
Shackler,  and  he  got  hot;  but  we 
looked  around  and  got  another  man, 
and  when  it  come  time  to  call  the  crew 
for  21  this  morning,  Henley's  name 
was  rubbed  off  the  board  and  one  of 
the  extra  men  was  marked  up,  so  I 
guess  Henley  was  pulled  oflF." 

"Yes,"  said  Tom  Akers,  "Shackler 
is  up  to  such  work  as  that.  Since  the 
69  has  been  double-crewed,  Henley 
doubles  the  division  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays,  and  the  other 
man  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
iays,  which  is  equal  to  six  days  a  week 
for  each  of  them.  For  some  reason, 
Shackler  has  had  a  pick  at  Henley 
and,  instead  of  letting  him  have  his 
lay-over,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  which 


he  is  entitled  to,  has  routed  him  out 
every  morning  that  he  should  have 
laid  in,  to  fire  the  switch  engine. 

"When  Al  got  married,  his  poor  old 
mother  came  to  visit  him — the  last 
time  she  ever  got  a  chance  to  visit 
him  during  her  lifetime,  for  she  only 
lived  about  a  year  afterward,  and  the 
day  that  she  was  going  to  her  home 
was  Al's  lay-over  day,  and  Al  and  his 
mother  had  planned  to  have  what 
little  time  they  could  together,  but  be- 
fore they  arose  in  the  morning,  the 
knock  of  the  caller  was  heard  at  the 
window,  and  Al  was  ordered  to  get  up 
and  fire  the  switch  engine.  No  ex- 
cuses that  Al  could  offer  would  go 
with  the  caller,  for  Shackler  had  de- 
creed it.  Only  for  the  advice  of  his 
mother,  Al  would  have  refused  to  go. 
but  he  did  go,  and  his  mother  got  off 
as  best  she  could — the  first  and  only 
time  she  ever  got  to  visit  him  in  his 
new  home." 

"Well,"  said  Joe  Hannon,  "Al  is 
going  out  on  his  run  in  the  morning, 
for  I  was  talking  to  him  and  he  said 
so.  He  came  down  to  the  roundhouse 
this  afternoon  to  find  out  why  he 
wasn't  called,  and  to  see  how  the  land 
lay.  He  met  Shackler  strutting 
through  the  house,  and  he  had  a  mean 
look  on  his  face.  Al  asked  him  why 
he  wasn't  called  this  morning  for  his 
run,  and  he  told  him  it  was  because  he 
wouldn't  fire  the  switch  engine. 

"'Well,'  said  Al,  'you  know  Mr. 
Shackler  that  I  have  fired  the  switch 
engine  every  lay-over  day  for  the  last 
ten  days.  I  wasn't  well  when  I  came 
in  the  night  before,  and  I  thought  it 
no  more  than  right  that  somebody  else 
should  have  a  chance  at  it.* 

"  'You  go  and  see  Mr.  Bigelow,' 
(the  M.  M.)  said  Shackler,  'he's  the 
man  to  talk  to,'  and  dodged  away  be- 
tween, a  couple  of  engines  standing  in 
the  house. 

"Al  started  for  the  office  and  meet 
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ing  the  Old  Man,  inquired  of  him  to 
know  why  he  was  pulled  off.  The 
Old  Man  told  him  that  it  was  for  ob- 
structing the  business  of  the  road, 
that  railroad  were  operated  as  a  busi- 
ness institution,  and  they  couldn't  af- 
ford to  keep  a  man  who  didn't  work 
to  their  interests.  Al  explained  to 
him  the  numberless  times  he  had 
worked  during  his  lay-over  times,  but 
this  had  no  effect.  Finally,  the  Old 
Man  told  him  to  go  home  and  'not  get 
sick  anymore,'  and  he  could  go  out  on 
his  run  in  the  morning. 

"Al  was  so  disgusted  with  the  in- 
justice of  this  ruling  that  he  would 
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have  quit  on  the  spot,  if  he  had  known 
where  else  to  get  employment,  and  on 
the  way  home  he  kept  thinking  of  the 
way  he  had  been  treated,  and  deter- 
mined to  seek  employment  elsewhere, 
even  if  he  had  to  commence  over 
again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
This  is  the  third  railroad  on  which  Al 
has  worked,  and  one  thing  he  prides 
himself  on  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  been  discharged,  but  has  quit 
of  his  own  accord,  and  for  less  things 
than  his  present  difficulty;  but  now  he 
is  married  and  has  someone  else  to 


care  and  look  out  for  besides  himself, 
and  must  sacrifice  some  of  his  inde- 
pendence. He  did,  however,  go  over 
to  the  F.  L.  &  M.  and  apply  for  a  job 
but  the  M.  M.  told  him  that  they  *made 
all  their  men,'  and  upon  Al's  admitting 
that  he  was  not  out  of  a  job,  but  de- 
sired a  change,  the  M.  M.  advised  him 
that  he  had  a  much  better  job  than  he 
could  give  him,  and  related  the  old 
Jidage,  that  'a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss;'  so  he  has  decided  to  put  aside 
his  feelings  in  the  matter  and  keep  on, 
in  the  hopes  that  the  future  will  bring 
about  a  change  of  administration  that 
will  benefit  him  and  all  others." 

"That's  a  good  deal  like  a  case  I  had 
myself,"  said  Jakey  Smith.  "You  re- 
member John  Durkin,  what  was  dis- 
charged for  flattening  a  pair  of  tank 
wheels  on  the  32,  because  he  wouldn't 
pay  the  $10.00  that  the  company  fined 
him?  Well,  John  you  know  got  his 
regular  rest— -doubled  the  road  three 
days  a  week,  laid  in  four  days,  and 
home  every  night — ^but  for  all  that,  he 
was  the  worst  man  to  fall  asleep  on 
the  engine  I  ever  saw.  Many  a  time 
I  have  had  to  wake  him  up  to  keep 
him  from  running  railroad  crossings 
and  through  towns  without  either 
whistling  or  stopping. 

The  time  I  speak  of,  we  were  com- 
ing west  and,  as  usual  at  that  place, 
we  were  going  as  fast  as  she  could 
turn  a  wheel,  to  make  up  for  the  lost 
time  at  Mohawk  Junction  in  the  ex- 
change of  baggage  and  express. 
When  he  whistled  for  Everett,  which 
is  a  flag  station,  there  was  no  flag  out, 
so  he  never  shut  off.  Two  long 
freight  trains  were  in  on  the  siding  at 
Everett  and  they  both  gave  us  the 
high-ball,  which  John  answered  with 
the  whistle.  When  I  saw  that  every- 
thing was  clear,  I  got  down  between 
the  switches  and  put  in  a  fire,  after 
which  I  looked  ahead  and  thought  I 
made  out  the  tail  lights  of  a  caboose. 
T  called  to  John  and  told  him  I  be- 
lieved there  was  a  caboose  down  the 
main  track,  but  he  never  answered 
me.  T  yelled  at  him  again,  that  there 
was  a  caboose  on  the  main  track,  but 
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still  he  didn't  answer.  Then  I  jumped 
over  to  his  side  of  the  engine  and, 
pushing  the  throttle  shut,  yelled  at 
him  and  shook  him  at  the  same  time. 
She  didn't  have  a  driver  brake  then, 
and  he  immediately  put  on  the  air  full 
and  reversed  the  engine.  I  fully  ex- 
pected to  see  her  split  that  caboose 
wide  open,  and  got  down  on  the  steps 
ready  to  drop  off.  She  was  slipping 
and  throwing  sky-rockets  for  all  that 
was  out,  but  the  brakes  on  the  train 
began  to*  hold,  and  when  we  got 
stopped  the  32  had  her  nose  up  to  the 
end  door  of  the  caboose. 

"Just  then  the  hind  screw  came  out 
of  the  caboose  with  a  red  light  in  his 
hand  and,  walking  up  to  John's  side 
of  the  engine,  told  him  that  they  were 
broke  in  two.  John  never  opened  his 
head  as  much  as  to  say  I,  yes  or  no. 
This  made  me  hot,  for  I  thought  that 
if  John  didn't  want  to  report  the  fel- 
low he  should  have  at  least  given  him 
a  good  jacking  up. 

"I  was  now  thoroughly  afraid  of 
John,  and  kept  a  doubly  good  watch 
over  him,  fearful  that  his  habit  of 
falling  asleep  might  get  us  into  some- 
thing serious,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
days  after  this  that  we  left  Mingo  one 
morning  so  foggy  that  you  could  cut 
it  with  a  knife.  The  company  had 
just  begun  to  put  on  the  sight- feed 
lubricators  then,  and  the  32  didn't 
have  any.  So  when  he  shut  off  about 
a  mile  from  Chrisman  I  opened  up 
the  oil  cups  and  had  just  raised  the 
tallow  pot  ready  to  oil  the  valves, 
when,  looking  ahead,  I  could  see  the 
dim  outline  of  a  caboose,  and  between 
it  and  us  someone  was  violently  flag- 
ging us  down.  I  never  stopped  to 
close  the  cups  but,  yelling  at  John,  I 
got  down  on  the  step  and  dropped  off 
at  the  road  crossing  near  the  fair 
grounds.  The  ground  was  frozen  as 
hard  as  a  rock,*and  I  struck  on  the 
back  of  my  head.  When  I  came  to, 
which  was  in  a  few  moments,  the 
freight  conductor  was  standing  over 
me  with  a  scared  look  on  his  face.  I 
cot  up  and  was  at  first  so  dazed  that 
I  didn't  know  which  way  to  go,  but 


soon  sighted  my  train  up  the  main 
track  about  three  train  lengths  away, 
and  the  freight  in  on  the  siding.  When 
I  got  to  the  engine  1  asked  John  how 
close  he  got  to  them  and  he  said; 
*0h,  about  a  car-length.'  My  head 
was  nearly  killing  me,  but  John 
begged  me  not  to  lay  off,  but  to  fire 
her  through,  and  when  we  got  in  he 
again  begged  me  not  to  lay  off,  but  to 
go  and  lie  down,  and  he  would  draw 
oil  and  other  supplies  for  me. 

"Well,  I  fired  her  back  to  Mingo, 
my  head  tied  up  and  just  a-busting  all 
the  time.     Next  day,  I  went  down  to 
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the  roundhouse  to  ask  for  a  lay-off, 
and  as  I  stepped  into  the  door  I  met 
Shackler  and  before  I  had  a  chance 
to  speak  he  said  to  me:  'Smith,  you 
go  and  get  on  that  346  (one  of  the  big 
freight  engines)  and  go  out  on  her — 
hurry  up  for  they  are  late  now.'  I 
replied:  'Mr.  Shackler,  I  jumped 
from  my  engine  yesterday  and  came 
near  killing  myself,  and  have  come 
to  ask  you  for  a  lay-off.'  *You  can'jt 
lay  off,'  he  snapped,  'go  out  on  that 
engine  and  lay  off  when  you  get  back.' 
T  told  him  I  couldn't  do  it — if  I 
couldn't  lay  off,  and  had  to  go  out  on 
nny thing,  it  would  be  on  my  regular 
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run  next  day,  but  not  on  a  freight 
engine. 

"While  he  was  boiling  over  I  tore 
out  for  home  and,  for  a  wonder,  I  was 
called  next  morning  for  my  run.  I 
finished  the  week  out  with  my  head 
tied  up  and  just  a-busting  all  the  time 
and,  when  Sunday  came,  I  went  down 
to  the  roundhouse  to  clean  the  engine 
up,  and  while  wiping  oflf  the  jacket  a 
lot  of  engineers  were  standing  in 
front  of  the  engine,  when  Shackler, 
who  thought  to  be  funny — called  their 
attention  to  me  and  remarked  that 
'Smith  was  surveying  land  over  at 
Chrisman  the  other  day,'  and  of 
course  they  all  had  to  laugh." 

"You    got    off    lucky/'   said   Tom 


Akers,  "it's  a  wonder  he  didn't  try  to 
have  you  fired." 

"By  the  way,"  continued  Tom, 
"have  you  seen  the  new  traveling  en- 
gineer? He  came  over  the  road  with 
me  last  night,  and  he's  a  dandy.  He 
has  had  the  East  Division,  but  now 
his  jurisdiction  has  been  extended 
over  this  division  too,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  Old  Man  can't  touch  him.  Of 
course,  he  will  report  to  the  Old  Man, 
but  his  appointment  was  made  by  the 
superintendent  of  motive  plower.  I 
had  quite  a  chat  with  him  coming 
over,  and  there's  no  flies  on  him.  H 
things  don't  change  for  the  better 
pretty  soon,  I'll  miss  my  guess.  You 
want  to  meet  him." 


Retaining  VatVe  and  Train  Pipe 
Leakage.:^' 

TT/E,  HAVE  a  ptttty  fai/ grade/  ii6 
^^'-  feet  to  the  mile,  and  you  may  be 
sure  'vt\  hare  to  use  the  retainers.  While 
most  of  the  things  said  about  the  retainer 
in  the  January  Magazine  strike  me  all 
right,  there  are  a  few  that  don't,  and  I 
want  to  give  my  ideas.  They  are  not 
really  mine,  because  I  got  them  from  our 
brake  man,  but  they  strike  me  as  being 
right. 

Most  of  our  freight  trains  are  about  all 
air  and  they  are  pretty  long  and  it  keeps 
both  of  the  "gafters"  busy  to  get  the 
retainers  turned  up  in  time. 

While  we  need  all  the  retainers,  and 
sometimes  wish  they  held  better,  it  doesn't 
strike  me  as  the  proper  thing  to  have  a 
brakeman  turning  them  up  and  down 
whenever  he  thinks  best  or  saying  how 
many  to  use.  If  the  engineer  had  a  hard 
train  and  slowed  down  to  recharge  the 
brakeman  might  think  the  retainers  held 
too  well  and  turn  some  of  them  down.  I 
read  about  one  road  putting  them  under 
the  cars  so  that  the  brakemen  couldn't 
get  at  them  when  the  train  was  running, 
and  just  because  they  came  pretty  near 
having  trouble  from  brakemen  turning 
down  a  few  when  they  thought  the  train 
was  running  too  slow.  Our  rules  say  that 
the  engineer  will  tell  the  trainmen  how 
many  retainers  to  use  and  I  think  this  is 
the  right  way,  so  long  as  he  has  to  do  the 
braking. 

Our  air  brake  man  says  that  some  old 
brakes   have    lo  pound   retainers,   but   that 


all  brakes  now  put  on  have  15-pound  valves 
whether  the  cars  are  heavy  or  light.  I 
asked  him  if  the  15-pound  valve  wasn't 
more  likely  to  slide  wheels  under  light 
cars,  and  he  said  no,  because  they  pre- 
vented it  by  the  brake  levers.  He  says 
they  don't  put  on  any  20-pound  valves. 

I  also  noticed  in  the  article  that  the 
brake  cylinder  air  will  leak  away  after  a 
while  when  the  brake  is  set.  We  know 
this  is  so  lots  of  times  even  though  it 
doesn't  generally  leak  away  very  fast. 
But  on  account  of  this  and  the  leaks  he 
tells  about  in  the  retainer  pipe,  I  don't 
see  why  there  won't  be  any  brake  pressure 
lost  if  a  man  releases  after  a  5  or  6- 
pound  reduction,  as  he  says.  But  speaking 
of  this  reminds  me  of  something  more 
that  our  air  brake  man  says  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  Mr.  Wood's  article.  He  says 
to  always  make  a  pretty  stiff  reduction 
when  we  first  start  down  the  hill  so  as  to 
be  sure  and  get  every  piston  over  the 
leakage  groove  and  set  the  packing 
leathers  out  in  the  cylinders  in  cold 
weather  and  rub  any  ice  off  the  wheels 
and  shoes.  Another  reason  he  gives  is  to 
find  out  whether  the  air  is  going  to  hold  all 
right.  When  you  set  the  brake  the  first 
time  5  or  6  pounds  won't  do  much  holding 
down  a  steep  grade  with  a  heavy  freight 
train.  With  lots  of  trains  we  get  it 
wouldn't  do  much  after  the  retainers  are 
working.  This  is  why  I  think  it  is  better 
to  make  about  8  or  lo-pound  reduction  for 
the  starter. 

Mr.  Woods  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  said  the  engineer  never  ought  to 
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be  required  to  make  up  time  down  a  hill 
where  retainers  are  used.  I  think  he 
should  add  this  to  the  "three  great  points 
to  observe  in  air  brake  practise." 

Those  fellows  up  at  Buffalo  must  have 
some  pretty  poor  pumps  when  they  have  to 
cut  out  brakes  for  slight  leakage  at  hose 
couplings,  or  else  they  must  consider  a 
pretty  stiff  breeze  a  slight  leak.  We  sup- 
ply some  pretty  long  trains  with  8-inch 
pumps  and  no  one  ever  thinks  of  cutting 
out  brakes  for  train  pipe  leaks.  When  it 
gets  considerably  below  zero  we  often  get 
such  big  leaks  that  we  can't  keep  up  the 
air  until  they  are  fixed,  but  we  keep  every- 
thing cut  in  even  if  we  can't  keep  full  pres- 
sure. If  some  one  would  show  us  how  to 
keep  the  hose  and  gaskets  limber  in  that 
weather  we  wouldn't  ask  for  anything 
better  except,  maybe,  the  big  pump.  It  is 
a  big  help  when  we  get  the  very  cold 
weather  and  is  a  good  thing  any  time. 

A.  D.  T. 

^     ^     ^ 
Ji  Sundap  of  Incidents, 

Shortly  after  I  commenced  firing  an  en- 
gine, I  was  assigned  to  a  branch  run.  The 
engines  of  this  and  two  other  branches 
were   housed   at   night   at   a   point   about 

twenty    miles    from    J ,    the    principle 

division  point  on  our  road,  and  where  the 
main  shops  of  the  company  are  located. 
We  never  ran  in  to  J with  our  en- 
gines, except  to  get  the  boiler  washed,  or 
to  get  some  necessary  repair  work  done, 
and  then  on  Saturday  nights,  returning  to 

W some  time  during  Sunday  so  as  to 

be  there  for  our  runs  Monday  morning. 

Rambo,  the  man  I  was  firing  for,  had 
had  quite  a  varied  career,  and  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  him  was  when  he  was 
running  a  stationary  engine.  It  was  well 
known,  and  he  even  boasted  of  the  fact, 
that  he  once  took  an  engine  on  a  certain 
road  during  a  big  railroad  strike.  How- 
ever, he  only  made,  or  rather  attempted 
to  make,  one  trip,  for  he  never  completed 
it.  The  conductor  or  head  brakeman 
closed  both  tank  valves  without  him  know- 
ing it,  and  he  run  the  engine  until  she 
burned  herself;  at  least  this  is  the  story 
he  told.  But  I  have  wandered  from  my 
subject. 

One  Saturday  night  we  took  our  engine 

in  to  J to  be  washed  out,  and  had  for 

conductor,  "Black  Bill,"  as  he  was  called 
(an  abbreviation  for  black-leg),  on  ac- 
count of  his  past  unenviable  connection 
with  strikes. 

Sunday  morning  the  boiler  was  washed 
out,  and  by  lo  o'clock  steam  was  up  and 
we  were  ready  to  leave.  Black  Bill  had 
gone  over  to  the  yard  office  for  orders,  and 
Rambo  moved  the  engine  from  the  round- 
house tracks  up  to  the  main  track  switch. 
Just  as  Black  Bill  got  on  the  engine  with 
the    orders    in    his  'hand,    the    right    back 


hand-hole  plate  blew  out,  and  we  had  to 
go  back  to  the  house. 

The  inbound  and  the  outbound  tracks 
to  the  roundhouse  were  connected  to  a 
single  track  leading  into  the  roundhouse. 
The  ash  pit  was  in  the  outbound  track,  and 
if  you  wanted  to  get  over  the  ash  pit  with 
your  engine  and  happened  to  be  on  the  in- 
bound track,  it  was  necessary  to  run  the 
engine  within  the  arch-way  of  the  round- 
house, then  throw  the  switch  and  pull  over 
the  pit.  This  we  did,  and  I  immediately 
got  under  the  engine  and,  with  the  scraper, 
commenced  to  hoe  the  fire  out  of  the  ash 
pan  while  Rambo  shook  it  down.  He  was 
hollowing  at  me  and  ringing  the  bell  all  the 
time  I  was  cleaning  the  pan,  and  hurry- 
ing me  up  to  get  out.     When   I  got  out. 


OTTO  BEST 

Air  Brake  Inspector  of  the  Nashville,  Chat- 

taxuMga  &  St.  Louis  Railway. 


he  barely  gave  me  time  to  throw  the 
scraper  up  on  the  tank  and  get  on  the 
engine,  and  immediately  backed  into  the 
house. 

The  hand-hole  was  making  a  terrible 
noise,  and  as  we  passed  under  the  arch- 
way of  the  roundhouse  we  were  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  steam.  Just  be- 
fore we  reached  the  turn  table,  an  open- 
ing about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  broke 
through  the  steam,  and  I  saw  that  the 
table  was  cross-ways  of  the  pit.  I  hol- 
lowed to  Rambo  and  set  the  tank  brake  up 
tight.  I  hollowed  to  him  the  second  time 
but  he  evidently  did  not  hear  me.  As  the 
tank  dropped  into  the  pit,  he  threw  the 
lever  ahead  and,  giving  her  steam,  tore 
the  front  sill  and  draft  rigging  from  the 
tank    frame,    he    going    out    through     the 
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house  with  the  engine  while  I  went  into 
the  pit  with  the  tank.  After  it  was  all 
over,  a  crowd  soon  collected,  among  them 
being  the  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  air  was  blue 
around  there.  Rambo  declared  that  he 
himself  had  went  into  the  house  and  set 
the  table,  and  I  was  positive,  although  I 
didn't  say  so,  that  he  never  left  the  en- 
gine, judging  by  the  way  he  worked  me 
while  cleaning  the  fire.  The  Old  Man 
threatened  to  discharge  him,  and  told  him 
he  had  no  business  to  touch  the  table,  as 
men  were  paid  to  do  that  very  thing. 

Turning  to  me,  the  Old  Man  asked  what 
I  knew  about  it,  and  relating  to  him  the 
occurrences  as  above  stated,  he  became 
hotter  than  ever  and,  after  dressing  down 
Rambo  to  a  finish,  he  told  him  that  another 
tank  would  be  coupled  to  the  engine  and 
he  would  give  him  another  chance.  Be- 
fore anything  else  could  be  done,  however, 
we  had  to  siphon  the  water  from  the  tank 
and  jack  and  block  it  up.  In  all,  it  took 
about  two  hours  to  get  the  tank  out  of 
the  pit.  The  engine  was  then  put  in  the 
house,  the  hand-hole  plate  replaced,  the 
boiler  refilled  and  the  engine  again  fired 
up.  She  had  been  given  another  tank, 
and  about  4  P.  M.,  with  70  pounds  of 
steam,  we  a^ain  moved  out  of  the  house, 
and  while  standing  on  the  roundhouse 
track  waiting  for  the  conductor  to  bring 
the  orders,  away  went  the  same  hand- 
hole  plate  again.  This  time,  Rambo  had 
3  man  go  ahead  of  the  engine,  and  he  let 
the  men  who  were  "paid  for  doing  that 
very  thing"   handle  the  table. 

The  same  routine  of  replacing  the  hand- 
hole  plate,  filling  the  boiler  and  getting  up 
steam  had  to  be  gone  through  with  again, 
and  this  time  we  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  house  until  she  popped  off,  but  the 
hand-hole  plate  held  all  right  this  time,  and 
about  II  p.  m.  we  got  out  on  the  main 
track   and   started. 

Now  it  happened  that  No.'s  14  and  20, 
eastbound,  and  No.*s  11  and  17,  west- 
bound, all  fast  through  express  trains,  were 

due  at  J within  one  hour  and  thirty 

minutes.  We  went  to  a  siding  eight  miles 
east,  and  there  14  and  20  passed  us  and 
we  met  11,  after  which  we  pulled  out.  We 
got  about  five  miles  away  when  Black  Bill 
hollowed:  "My  God!  we're  right  on  17's 
time."  A  hasty  comparison  of  watches 
an<l  a  look  at  the  time  card  told  Rambo 
that  this  was  true,  and  that  we  and  17  were 
heading  right  at  each  other. 

Telling  me  to  go  out  and  cover  the  head- 
light, Rambo  reversed  the  engine  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  started  back  for  the 
siding.  We  were  going  so  fast  that  we 
ran  by  the  switch  and  had  to  come  for- 
ward again.  Black  Bill  was  very  nervous, 
hut  finally  got  the  switch  over  and 
we    backed     into    clear.       Just     then     17 


showed  up,  but  seemed  to  be  coming 
slower  than  usual  for  a  train  of  her  class, 
and  when  they  got  up  to  us,  the  engineer 
was  in  the  gangway  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand,  and  the  train  crew  were  holding  up 
their  lamps  while  they  scanned  us  all  over, 
after  which  they  pulled  out,  and  uncover- 
ing the  headlight  and  opening  the  switch, 
we  again  started  out. 

About  a  year  afterward,  meeting  the 
fireman  who  was  on  17  that  night,  he  put 
the  question  to  me : 

"Wasn't  you  firing  engine  42  one  night 
last  December  for  Rambo  when  he  met 
us  at  P ?" 

I    replied  that  I   was. 

"Wasn't  you  on  17's  time  between  P 

and   S ■?"   he  asked. 

Why  do  you  ask  that,  and  what  makes 
you  think  so?  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  deny  it,"  .said  he,  ''xvc 
ran  into  vour  smoke," 

J.  L.  T. 
^     ^     ^ 
Another  Front  End  Experience. 

Mack's  trouble;  with  front  end,  as  re 
lated  by  him  in  February  Magazine,  calls 
to  mind  a  little  experience  I  had  six  or 
seven  years  ago  with  a  class  "O"  engine 
354.  Starting  out  from  Hornellsville  on 
train  94,  she  began  "to  have  a  chill."  The 
fireman  came  up  in  the  cab  and  said : 

"I  can't  keep  her  hot!" 

I  replied  :    "No !  and  no  one  else,  but  we 

have  plenty  of  time  to  make  C for  14, 

and    I    am   going." 

After  starting  to  back  in  passing  track 

at  C ,  over  went  the  exhaust  pipes,  and 

broke  the  blower  pipe.  I  got  into  clear 
with  80  pounds  of  steam  and  two  gauges 
of  water. 

The  next  thing  after  opening  the  front 
end  was  to  report  the  condition  of  en- 
gine and  to  get  her  full  of  water  and  hot. 
I  "blowed  her  up"  with  the  air  pump  ex- 
haust, and  got  her  as  full  of  water  as  I 
could,  then  worked  her  light  and  came 
back  18  miles,  and  put  her  over  the  pit 
with  75  pounds  of  steam  and  two  gauges 
of  water. 

Boys,  in  such  a  case,  play  with  your 
brake  valve  a  while,  and  you  can  blow 
your  engine  up  hot. 

Charles  F.  Keei.f.r. 

The  Invention  0/  the  American 
Locomotive  BetL 

It  is  well  known  that  all  American  en- 
gines are  fitted  with  a  large  bell  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach,  and  in  one  of  the 
American  locomotive  journals  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  bell  is  now  en- 
gaging attention ;  but  the  facts  were  most 
clearly  set  forth  at  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion   of    i8t)3.    as    follow ; 
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No  bell  for  a  locomotive  was  made  in 
England,  and  none  of  the  engines  which 
were  built  in  England  and  sent  to  Amer- 
ican railroads  ever  had  bells  when  they 
left  that  country.  The  bell  is  entirely  an 
American  invention. 

In  May,  1831.  a  bell  was  fitted  in  Amer- 
ica to  Mr.  Stephenson's  engine,  "Stevens," 
before  it  was  allowed  to  run  on  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  Railroad ;  and  Mr.  Bury's 
"Liverpool"  was  also  fitted  with  a  bell  in 
May,  1 83 1,  before  it  ran  upon  the  Peters- 
burg Railroad. 

In  August,  1833,  an  American  agent 
went  over  to  England  to  do  a  trade  in 
bells,  and  he  took  one  with  him. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  the 
Leicester  and  Swannington  Companies 
had,  however,  in  May,  1833,  adopted  the 
"steam  trumpet,"  which  had  been  invented 


on  May  4,  1833,  by  George  Stephenson 
and  Ashlen  Bagster,  and  the  two  above 
mentioned  lines,  therefore,  declined  to 
adopt  the  bell. 

The  American  agent  then  went  to  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  and 
showed  his  bell  to  that  company,  and  Mr. 
liackworth  fitted  the  American  bell  upon 
his  engine,  the  "Royal  George,"  in  Jan- 
uary, 1834,  in  order  that  it  could  be  tried 
IV  practise. 

The  bell  remained  on  this  engine  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  the  agent  did  not  take 
the  trouble  either  to  call  or  send  for  it. 
It  was  recorded  at  the  Chicago  Exposition 
that  the  bell  was  never  paid  for,  and  the 
agent  never  got  another  order  for  a  bell 
in   England. 

Clemfnt    E.    Stretton. 

Leicester,   England. 


Introdnctorp. 

TN  making  our  first  appearance  be- 
^  fore  the  readers  of  the  Magazine^ 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a 
statement  as  to  what  we  hope  to  do 
in  the  way  of  presenting  interesting 
and  instructive  contributions  in  its 
columns,  as  indicated  by  the  heading 
of  this  newly  created  department. 

If  it  is  true  that  an  cngineman,  to 
be  valuable  to  his  employers  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ma- 
chinery, of  air  brakes,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous appliances  that  go  to  make  up  the 
modern  locomotive,  it  is  equally  true 
that  he  who  is  expected  to  take  his 
train  safely  from  one  end  of  the  di- 
vision to  the  other  should  possess  a 
similar  knowledge  of  train  rules  and 
the  manner  of  handling  trains  by  telc- 
^rraph.  This  applies  to  the  man  on 
fhe  left  side  of  the  cab  as  well  as  to 
him  on  the  right,  for  on  the  majority 
of  railroad  systems  the  engineer  is 
required  to  read  all  orders  he  may  re- 
ceive to  the  fireman,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  extra  precaution  against  mis- 
understanding or  oversight. 

It  will  be  our  purpose,  therefore, 
to  present  discussions  on  all  subjects 


pertaining  to  train  rules,  standard  or 
otherwise,  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  mutually  profitable  both  to  those 
who  write  and  those  who  read.  Read- 
ers of  the  Magazine  are  invited  to 
participate  in  these  discussions,  either 
by  offering  opinions  or  asking  such 
questions  as  they  may  desire  to  have 
taken  up.  It  is  the  intention  to  make 
this  department  as  profitable  and  in- 
structive as  the  other  educational  de- 
partments have  proven  themselves 
to  br. 

^    ^    ^ 
Bhe  Standard  Code. 

Speaking  of  train  rules,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  recall  how  the  Standard 
Code  came  into  being.  Old  railroad 
men  remember  when  there  was  neith- 
er form  nor  system  in  issuing  train 
orders.  They  can  tell  you  how  they 
used  to  "run  wild,"  and  whenever 
they  would  encounter  an  opposing 
train  they  would  "cross"  it  instead 
of  "meeting"  it,  as  they  do  nowadays, 
and  perform  various  feats  of  which 
we,  with  our  modern  training  are  not 
familiar.  Dispatchers  sent  their  or- 
ders  in   the  language  which   seemed 
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best  and  trainmen  were  at  liberty 
to  construe  them  according  to  their 
own  ideas.  Sometimes  they  under- 
stood them  and  sometimes  they  did 
not.  Misunderstandings  of  this  sort 
have,  in  times  past,  caused  very  se- 
rious results;  while  with  the  present 
well-nigh  perfect  systems  in '  vogue, 
considering  the  thousands  of  orders 
that  are  issued  every  day,  a  misun- 
derstanding is  a  rare  occurrence. 

It  remained  for  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  which  was  the  out- 
come of  the  General  Time  Conven- 
tion, to  bring  order  out  of  chaos ;  and 
m  the  year  1887,  after  a  thorough 
comparison  of  all  existing  rules  and 
regulations,  presented  to  the  railway 
managers  of  the  United  States  the 
Standard  Code,  and  recommended  its 
adoption.  These  rules,  reviewed  and 
revised  many  times  since,  and  now 
showing  a  marked  improvement  over 
those  originally  given  out  by  the  As- 
sociation, are  as  near  perfection,  so 
we  believe,  as  any  set  of  rules  could 
be,  and  in  future  years  will  be  a  per- 
petual memorial  to  the  untiring  en- 
ergy and  recognized  ability  of  those 
who  gave  their  time  and  strength  to 
the  work  of  compiling  them. 

We  are  not  able  to  state  what  pro- 
portion of  railway  systems  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  al- 
icady  adopted  the  Standard  Code, 
but  it  is  our  belief  that  a  large  ma- 
jority have  done  so,  and  that  many 
more  will  do  so.  Not  only  do  the 
rules  commend  themselves  to  manag- 
ing officers  who  contemplate  a  change, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  to  uniformity 
in  these  days  which  applies  to  train 
rules  as  well  as  to  other  things. 
There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  this 
iniiforinity.  not  only  for  men  who  go 
from  one  road  to  another,  but  com- 
munity of  interests  among  different 
systems  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  uniform  train  rules.     - 

It  is  not  customary  to  adopt  the 
Standard  Code  as  a  whole,  without 
any  additions  or  alterations  There 
is  too  much  diversity  of  views  among 
the  human  family  for  any  such  unani- 


mity as  that.  But,  so  far  as  we 
know,  every  road  that  adopts  the 
Code,  or  models  its  rules  after  it,  has 
certain  corrections  to  make,  which 
are  either  superior,  in  its  judgment, 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  or  arc 
especially  applicable  to  that  particular 
line.  Usually,  however,  the  altera- 
tions are  few,  and  one  who  becomes 
familiar  with  its  usages  on  one  road 
will  find  himself  quite  at  home  on  any 
ether  where  it  is  in  use,  the  differ- 
ences being  chiefly  the  result  of  local 
customs  or  conditions. 

Recognizing  this  fact.  The  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  has  agreed 
upon  some  rules  which  they  have  in- 
serted with  two  or  more  alternatives, 
leaving  it  to  the  individual  systems 
to  use  whichever  one  they  prefer;  as 
for  instance,  the  rule  governing  the 
taking  effect  of  a  new  time  table,  in 
which  there  arc  three  optional  forms. 
Also  the  rule  regarding  the  use  of 
train  order  signals  at  telegraph  offices, 
whereby  the  signal  may  be  normally 
clear  or  normally  at  danger,  at  the 
election  of  the  particular  line  adopt- 
ing it.  Thus  is  the  Standard  Code 
designed  to  fill  the  requirements  of 
any  American  railway,  being  elastic 
enough  to  adjust  itself  to  different 
opinions  held  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties on  railroad  matters,  and  at  the 
same  time  conform  to  certain*  fixed 
principles. 

We  know  of  one  road  whose  rules 
are  modelled  after  the  Code  which  has 
so  far  departed  from  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  same  as  to  eliminate 
entirely  the  "right  of  direction"  as 
between  trains  of  the  same  class.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
trains  in  one  direction  having  right  of 
track  over  those  of  the  same  class  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Time  table 
meeting  points  between  trains  of  the 
same  class  are  positive;  that  is,  each 
waits  indefinitely  lor  the  other.  This 
may  seem  strange  to  those  who  never 
worked  under  such  a  rule,  but  we  are 
informed  that  it  is  entirely  successful 
and  very  much  in  favor  among  those 
who  use  it.    This  is  the  most  radical 
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departure    from   universal   American 
practice  of  which  we  are  aware. 

To  those  railroad  men  whose 
training  has  been  under  the  duplicate 
order  system,  and  who,  doubtless, 
would  not  for  a  moment  consider  the 
wisdom  of  any  other,  we  may  say  that 
mitil  a  comparatively  recent  date  the 
double  order  was  not  looked  upon 
with  general  favor.  In  1883  few 
roads  had  adopted  it,  and  as  late  as 
1890  the  Railroad  Gazette  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  space  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
single  and  double  order.  There  may 
be  a  few  roads  which  use  the  single 
order  today,  but  we  believe  very  few, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one 
can  base  a  claim  for  its  superiority. 
One  of  the  foundation  principles  of 
the  Standard  Code  is  the  double  order 
system.  Rule  501  reads:  "Each 
order  must  be  given  in  the  same  words 
to  all  persons  or  trains  directly  af- 
fected by  it,  so  that  each  shall  have 
a  duplicate  of  what  is  given  to  the 
others."  Under  this  system  an  order 
would  be  sent  to  both  trains  aflfected 


in  the  following  form :  "No.  i  and 
No.  2  will  meet  at  Omaha."  If  the 
single  order  were  in  use  the  dispatcher 
would  first  send  the  order  to  No.  i 
(providing  it  were  the  train  having 
the  right  of  track),  saying:  "Meet 
No.  2  at  Omaha."  Then  he  would 
send  another  Order  to  No.  2,  saying' 
*  Meet  No.  i  at  Omaha."  The  su- 
periority of  the  double  order  seems 
to  speak  for  itself,  without  further 
comment. 

Another  principle  of  the  Standard 
Code  which  will  be  noticed  is  that  all 
orders  are  issued  in  the  third  person, 
never  in  the  second,  as  with  the  single 
order  system.  This  difference  is  ap- 
parent in  the  order  cited  above.  An 
order  for  an  extra  train  reads:  "En- 
gine 123  will  run  extra  A  to  B." 
With  the  single  order  system  it  would 
be:  "Run  extra  A  to  B."  There 
may  not  be  any  particular  reason  for 
applying  the  third  person  in  all  cases 
unless  it  be  to  maintain  uniformity 
with  those  orders  which  are  issued  to 
two  or  more  trains,  which  must,  of 
course,  be  in  the  same  words. 


About    Train    Rules 


J— "The  C.  P.  Ry.  is  about  to  change 
its  present  system  of  train  movement  and 
adopt  the  American  Standard  rules,  and 
as  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  the 
following  question  would  you  kindly  get 
a  ruling  on  the  sathe? 

ORDER    NO.    6. 
To  No.  2  at  A.'. 

No.  2  Eng.  224  will  meet  No.  i  at  E. 

ORDER    NO.    7. 
To  No.  2  at  E.: 

No.  2  Eng.  224  will  meet  2d  No.  i  at  F. 
instead  of  E. 

"Even  numbered  trains  have  superior 
direction  and  odd  numbers  inferior,  and 
the  question  in  dispute  is,  what  are  the 
rights  of  No.  2  Eng.  224  at  F.,  or  can  she 
proceed  without  further  orders  •  if  2d  No. 
I  is  carrying  green  signals?" — /.  IV.,  Fort 
iVilliam,   Ontario. 

Answer — The  question  is  a  hard 
one  to  answer  from  the  fact  that  the 
orders  were  not  properly  issued.  The 
rules  require  that  where  there  is  more 


than  one  section  of  a  train  each  indi- 
vidual section  must  be  specified  in  the 
order.  If,  however,  for  any  reason 
they  arc  not  so  specified,  rule  520  pro- 
vides that  "When  a  train  is  named 
in  an  order,  all  its  sections  are  in- 
cluded unless  particular  sections  arc 
specified,  and  each  section  included 
must  have  copies  addressed  and  de- 
livered to  it."  When  No.  2  received 
the  order  to  meet  No.  i  at  E,  it  in- 
cluded all  sections  of  No.  i.  The 
order  was  then  superseded,  or 
changed  so  far  as  2d  No.  i  was  con- 
cerned, making  the  meeting  point 
with  them  at  F.  2d  No.  ^i  passes  F 
carrying  green  signals.  Let  us  now 
refer  to  rule  523,  which  reads:  "Or- 
ders once  in  eflfect  continue  so  until 
fulfilled,  superseded  or  annuled."  Is 
order  No.  6  fulfilled  ?    No,  for  it  held 
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No.  2  for  all  sections  of  No.  i.  Is  it 
superseded?  Yes,  so  far  as  2d  No. 
I  is  concerned,  but  not  as  regards  the 
3d.  Has  it  been  annulled?  No. 
This  line  of  reasoning  would  indi- 
cate that  No.  2  would  have  no  right 
to  i)roceed  beyond  V. 

At  the  foot  of  the  train  order 
blanks  sent  us  by  "J-  ^"  there  is 
printed  in  large  letters,  "Protect  your 
train.       Run  no  risk."       My  answer 


would  be  that  the  only  safe  course 
would  be  for  No.  2  to  stay  at  F,  unless 
orders  to  proceed  could  be  obtained. 
If  the  original  order  had  specified  any 
number  of  sections,  there  could  have 
been  no  possible  doubt  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, and  if  an  unexpected  number  had 
been  run,  after  the  dispatcher  had  put 
out  the  original  order,  it  would  have 
been  his  duty  to  see  that  No.  2  had  a 
safe  understanding  of  the  situation. 


The  "88  Monitor"  Injector. 

A  GREAT  many  of  these  devices 
^^  being  in  use  on  roads  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  prompts  me 
to  tell  a  little  of  my  experience 
with  them.  They,  like  other  devices 
of  the  same  nature,  are  subject  to 
wear,  which,  if  not  clearly  under- 
stood by  those  who  handle  and  repair 
them,  is  very  likely  to  cause  trouble 
and  result  in  their  becoming  unpopu- 
lar. The  device  when  in  proper  con- 
dition is  a  splendid  boiler  feeder,  but 
if 'located  inside  the  cab  is  a  little 
noisy,  and  sometimes  this  fact  is  re- 
sponsible for 'their  becoming  unpopu- 
lar among  cngincmcn. 

The  parts  that  in  my  experience 
have  given  the  most  trouble  arc  the 
lifting  valve,  the  overflow  nozzle,  and 
the  overflow  pipe.  These  parts  arc 
at  fault  nine  out  of  ten  times,  when 
the  injector  refuses  to  prime,  either 
one  or  all  in  combination,  as  they  are 
the  instruments  through  which  that 
f miction  is  brought  about. 

In  priming  the  injector,  the  oper- 
ator pulls  the  lever  5  (see  illustration) 
back  about  Mi  of  an  inch  on  the  guide 
bar  6,  which  moves  the  lifting  valve 
14  back  until  the  knob  on  the  stem  of 
same  comes  to  rest  against  the  wall  B. 
This  operation,  it  will  be  seen,  lets  a 
jet  of  steam  past  the  valve  14  and 
through  the  ports,  as  shown,  on  each 


side  of  its  spindle,  from  which  the 
steam  passes  through  the  lifting  noz- 
zle 20,  steam  nozzle  21  and  inter- 
mediate nozzle  22,  lifting  the  check 
26,  and  flowing  to  the  overflow  noz- 
zle through  the  passage  DD,  which  is 
cored  around  the  body  of  the  injector, 
the  efl'ect  of  which  is  to  create  a 
vacuum  in  the  chamber  E,  around  the 
steam  nozzle  21,  thus  permitting  the 
atmosphere  to  force  the  water  up  past 
the  water  valve  16  into  the  body  of 
the  injector  and  through  the  same 
channels  followed  by  the  jet  of  steam 
to  the  atmosphere.  When  the  water 
flows  from  the  overflow  pipe  the  lever 
5  should  be  drawn  back,  opening  the 
steam  valve  15.  The  steam  thus  ad- 
mitted, by  its  own  velocity,  starts  the 
water  past  the  line  check  32  into  the 
boiler,  at  which  moment  the  heater- 
cock  check  26  drops  back  on  its  seat, 
thus  closing  the  overflow. 

The  lever  5  should  be  pulled  back 
just  enough  to  close  the  overflow  and, 
if  necessary,  held  there  by  tightening 
up  the  thumb  screw  F.  Pulling  it 
back  any  farther  than  this  docs  no 
good,  and  increases  the  noise  VQvy 
materially. 

If  the  movement  of  the  lifting  valve 
14  becomes  such  as  to  admit  more 
steam  to  the  lifting  nozzle  20  than  can 
readily  pass  to  the  atmosphere  through 
the  overflow,  the  injector  will  not  be 
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likely  to  prime  satisfactorily,  nor  will 
it  do  so  if  the  overflow  nozzle  25  or 
the  overflow  pipe,  from  any  cause,  be- 
comes reduced  in  size  below  the  proper 
dimensions. 

A  little  study  of  the  matter  will 
show  that  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
above  defects  existing  no  vacuum  can 
be  created  in  the  chamber  E,  that 
space  becoming  filled  with  steam  in- 
stead. 

Overflow  nozzles  and  overflow  pipes 
often  become  scaled  up.  When  your 
**88  Monitor"  gives  trouble  in  prim- 


000  miles  they  run,  even  though  the 
valves  and  seats  are  as  smooth  as 
glass,  and  don't  blow  a  bit." 

Of  course  I  could  not  agree  at 
once,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
what  it  cost  to  face  up  a  set  of  those 
valves,  to  which  he  replied: 

"I  don't  care  if  it  costs  $50.00. 
When  passenger  engines  are  con- 
cerned, my  statement  stands  good." 

I  said,  "Go  ahead  and  do  your  prov- 
ing," having  made  up  my  mind  that 
there  must  be  something  good  coming 
after  so  remarkable  a  statement. 


MONITOR  INJECTOR  OF  1888 


ing,  look  there  for  the  cause.  If  they 
are  found  to  be  all  right,  report  the 
lifting  valve  as  having  too  much  lost 
motion. 

9  9^ 
His  Head  is  LeVel. 
"Mart"  came  down  to  the  engine 
house  the  other  day  and  challenged 
me  something  as  follows:  "I  believe 
that  I  can  prove  that  it  would  pay  big 
returns  on  the  coal  bill  to  face  the 
valves  and  seats  on  these  ten-wheel 
passenger  engines  that  have  the 
'Allen-Richardson'  valves,  every  20,- 


"Well,  to  begin  with,  you  know 
when  I  came  to  you  about  the  1147 
burning  so  much  coal,  and  not  doing 
the  work  as  easy  as  she  should  ?  You 
took  up  the  steam  chests  and  found 
the  valves  and  seats  as  smooth  as 
glass,  yet  you  said,  since  the  covers 
were  off,  you  would  have  the  valves 
and  seats  faced  up,  and  did  so.  When 
the  valves  were  out,  for  my  own  in- 
formation, I  took  the  straight  edge 
and  laid  it  lengthwise  on  the  seats, 
which  showed  that  both  outer  walls 
of  the  steam  ports  were  bevelled  off, 
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Ironi  the  port  outward,  nearly  1-32  of 
an  inch.  I  also  tried  the  straight 
edge  across  the  valves,  and  they  were 
bevelled  off  from  the  inside  of  the 
'Allen'  cavity  to  the  outer  edge,  al- 
most as  much  as  the  valve  seat.  After 
that,  I  put  the  valves  onto  the  seats 
so  as  to  cover  the  ports,  and,  if  you 
remember,  I  drew  your  attention  to 
the  space  between  the  edges  of  the 
valve  and  the  seat,  and  you  took  a 
piece  of  Russia-iron  and  put  it  in  be- 
tween them." 

I  had  to  admit  that  his  memory  was 
pood,  but  could  not  see  how  he  could 
sustain  his  contention  on  the  evidence 
then  at  hand,  which  seemed  to  start 
him  up  anew. 

"If  that  valve  is  3-64  off  the  seat  at 
the  outside  when  both  ports  are  cov- 
ered, when  you  move  it  back  to  open 
port,  wont  she  begin  to  take  steam  as 
soon  as  the  bevelled-off  part  of  the 
valve  gets  over  the  edge  of  the  steam 
port,  and  wont  that  have  the  effect  of 
giving  her  too  much  lead?'  I  claim 
that  it  will,  and  my  opinion  is,  that 
too  much  lead  is  as  bad  as  none  at  all, 
or  worse,  even;  because  if  the  steam 
is  let  in  in  front  of  a  piston  too  soon, 
it  tends  to  retard  the  progress  of  that 
piston  between  the  point  of  admission 
and  the  center ;  your  engine  begins  to 
go  lazy,  and  you  must  work  her  'down' 
a  little  further  to  make  the  time,  and 
there  is  where  the  coal  pile  gets  it 
After  the  valves  on  the  1147  were 
faced,  I  saved  a  ton  of  coal  every 
trip,  because  I  could  hook  her  up  and 
still  get  the  business  out  of  her." 

The  conclusion  I  came  to  in  my 
own  mind  was  that  "Mart"  had  made 
a  case,  but  T  didn't  acknowledge  the 
conviction  at  the  time,  and  the  con- 
versation ended  by  "Mart"  saying  he 
would  "bet  on  his  theory  just  the 
same;"  and,  further,  was  going  to 
know  in  a  few  days  what  caused  the 
valves  and  seats  to  wear  that  way. 

^    ^    ^ 
Hot  Engine  Track  Journals. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  locomotive  that 
should  C^MSe  no  troqbl^,  a3  the  tend- 


ency of  the  builders  at  the  present 
time  is  to  make  the  bearings  of  such 
liberal  dimensions  that  the  load  per 
square  inch  on  the  journal  is  very 
light. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  hot 
engine  truck  journals  are  caused  by 
one  of  three  things — namely:  uneven 
distribution  of  weight  on  the  top  of 
the  brass,  through  the  equalizers  not 
being  in  proper  adjustment;  brasses 
(second  hand)  that  are  thicker  at  one 
end  than  at  the  other,  or  truck  frames 
not  being  kept  up  high  enough  from 
the  top  of  the  box. 

In  the  first  case,  if  the  equalizers 
are  in  such  condition  that  they  do  not 
set  over  the  brass  at  equal  distances 
from  ends  of  same,  the  end  of  the 
brass  to  which  both  equalizers  are 
nearest  will  have  to  carry  the  greatest 
load,  in  fact,  to  exaggerate  a  little, 
the  load  that  should  be  evenly  distrib- 
uted over  a  brass  having  a  bearing 
surface  of  36  square  inches  is  often 
carried  oh  very  little  over  one-half  or, 
at  most,  two-thirds  of  that  surface, 
the  result  of  which  is  too  many 
pounds  per  square  inch  for  lubrication 
to  go  between  the  rubbing  surfaces 
and,  ultimately,  friction  enough  to 
cause  heating. 

In  the  second  case,  that  of  using  a 
brass  that  is  thicker  at  one  end  than 
at  the  other,  if  the  boxes  and  equal- 
izers are  in  good  condition  it  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  no  equal  distribution 
of  weight  on  the  journal  is  possible, 
the  thick  end  of  the  brass  doing  the 
heavy  part  of  the  weight-carrying, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  same  as  in 
the  first  case. 

In  the  third  case,  it  is  not  an  infre- 
quent thing  to  find  one  end  of  a  truck 
frame,  usually  the  back,  lying  almost 
solidly  on  top  of  the  truck  boxes,  this 
is  especially  so  on  some  of  the  old 
engines  having  rigid  trucks,  and  the 
result  of  such  a  condition  is  that  the 
blows  struck  by  a  truck  frame  on  the 
packing  on  the  top  of  the  boxes,  inci- 
dental to  the  unevenness  of  the  track, 
soon  squeeze  all  the  oil  out  of  the 
packing,  leaving  it  comparatively  dry, 
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which,  in  combination  with  the  lack 
cf  proper  spring  protection  over  the 
journal,  causes  undue  friction  and 
heating. 

Enginemen  can  help  out  very  ma- 
terially in  the  matter  of  keeping  these 
parts  in  good  order  by  making  intelli- 
gent reports  of  defects  known  to  exist 
in  their  engine  truck  rigging  and  by 
watching  the  new  brasses  that  are  put 
in  and  seeing  that  they  are  of  uniform 
thickness  at  both  ends. 

I  have  found  it  an  excellent  prac- 
tice when  removing  one  brass,  if  the 
new  brass  is  thicker  than  the  one  on 
the  opposite  end  of  the  journal,  to 
remove  both,  putting  in  brasses  of 
even  thickness  and  matching  the  good 
brass  taken  out,  at  some  future  time 
with  one  of  the  same  thickness,  and 
using  the  pair  together. 

1^    (^    ^ 
She  American  Balanced  VatVe, 

In  describing  this  device,  I  think  it 
well  to  mention  that,  so  far  as  the  re- 
lation of  the  valve  to  the  valve  seat 
is  concerned,  it  is  not  different  from 
other  slide  valves. 

The  term  balance,  when  used  in 
connection  with  steam-engine  valves, 


Fig.  I    AMERICAN  BALANCED  VALVE 

implies  that,  instead  of  the  valve  be- 
ing held  to  the  valve  seat  by  the  steam 
chest  pressure  on  its  whole  top  sur- 
face, a  part  of  the  top  surface  is 
fenced  in,  so  to  speak,  so  that  perhaps 
only  about  35  per  cent  of  the  said  top 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  steam  chest 


pressure,  and  the  friction  between  the 
valve  and  valve  seat  is  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

Figure  i  illustrates  the  single,  and 
Figure  2  the  double  disc  method  of 
fencing,  as  adopted  by  the  "American 
Balance  Valve  Company." 

The  discs  are  usually,  although  1 
believe  some  valves  are  cast  solid, 
bolted  onto  the  top  surface  of  the 
valve,  as  shown  in  Figure  i,  the  out- 
side walls  of  the  groove  "A"  being  cut 
perpendicular,  and  the  inside  wall  of 


Fig.  2    AMERICAN  BALANCED  VALVE 

same  sloping  or  bevelling  from  the 
bottom  of  the  groove  toward  the 
center  of  the  disc,  the  ring  "B"  being 
made  bevelling  on  the  inside  to  make 
a  joint  on  the  beveled  inside  wall  of 
the  groove  in  the  disc  and  enough 
less  in  diameter  so  that,  although  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  ring  will  fit  over 
the  inside  edge  of  the  groove,  it  will 
not  drop  to  the  bottom,  because  of  its 
lesser  diameter.  The  top  of  the  ring 
makes  its  seat  on  the  balance  plate — 
a  perfectly  planed  surface  bolted  or 
cast  on  to  the  steam  chest  cover. 
Ordinarily  there  is  tension  enough  in 
the  rings  so  that  they  will  remain  up 
against  the  ^'balance  plate,"  but  should 
this  be  other  wise,  as  soon  as  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  steam  chest;  the  ring, 
which  is  split,  closes  up,  making  the 
ring  itself  rise  out  of  the  groove 
enough  to  make  a  joint  on  the  bottom 
of  the  steam  chest  cover,  thus  shut- 
ting out  steam  chest  pressure  from  all 
surface  within  the  rings. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  valve  that  il 
is  nearer  a  perfectly  balanced  device 
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than  any  other  on  the  market;  but,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
protect  the  top  of  any  slide  valve  to  a 
point  where  it  would  render  the  en- 
gine inefficient,  I  am  not  quite  clear  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  claim. 

The  "American'*  balanced  valve  is 
made  with  the  "Allen"  auxiliary  port, 
when  the  combination  is  desired. 

things  We  Know. 

A  forward  end  brass,  keyed  a  little 
too  tight,  will  sometimes  cause  a  back 
end  to  heat  up. 

A  back  end  that  is  inclined  to  heat 
can  often  be  helped  out  by  letting  up 
on  the  forward  end  a  little. 

It  is  just  as  bad  to  have  a  back  end 
brass  that  is  heating  too  loose  as  it  is 
to  have  it  a  little  too  tight,  because 
pounding  will  induce  friction.  A 
piece  of  iron  can  be  heated  too  hot  to 
touch  with  bare  hands  in  a  very  few 
minutes  with  a  hammer.  Main  rods 
that  are  pounding  badly  are  hammers. 

A  little  stream  of  water  against  the 
outer  end  of  a  pin  at  some  point  in 
the  revolution  will  carry  off  heat  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  generated  under  or- 
dinary circumstances. 

It  is  better  to  put  the  jet  of  water  on 
before  the  babbit  flies,  on  trains  where 
delay  is  important. 

Where  engines  are  piped  to  use 
water  on  driving  journals,  the  old 
adage  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine"  is 
good  logic. 


A  small  stream  of  water  directed 
against  the  axle  close  up  to  the  end 
of  the  brass,  w'ill,  if  put  there  in  time, 
carry  away  the  heat  fast  enough  so 
that  the  box  will  run  all  right,  and  by 
this  means  the  oil  can  be  kept  going  in 
at  the  top  for  lubrication.  Yes,  it  is 
O.  K.,  for  a  main  journal  too,  and  if 
your  eccentrics  are  heating  and  the 
water  is  started  in  time,  it  will  keep 
them  cool  when  nothing  else  will. 
Yes,  we  understand  the  result  of  put- 
ting water  on  hot  cast-iron ;  don't  put 
it  on  after  the  cast-iron  gets  hot. 

Eccentrics  usually  heat  from  one 
of  the  three  following  causes:  Run- 
ning main  valves  "a  little  dry;"  ec- 
centric rods  not  truly  in  line,  so  that 
the  straps  do  not  bear  squarely  on  the 
eccentric,  and  "forgetting"  to  fill  the 
cup.  Poking  at  or  lifting  packing  on 
top  of  driving  boxes  often  causes 
them  to  heat;  all  driving  boxes  that 
have  been  in  service  even  a  little 
while,  have  more  or  less  cinders  in  the 
packing  on  top,  and  if  this  packing  is 
lifted  to  get  the  oil  in,  it  is  about 
even  chances  that  something  will  go 
in  with  the  oil  that  will  not  lubricate 
a  little  bit.  When  the  oil  on  top  of 
the  boxes  becomes  liver-like,  use  a 
very  small  quantity  of  kerosene  to 
cut  it  down  out  of  the  packing.  Don't 
use  kerosene  on  the  wedges.  Use 
warm  oil  for  the  first  oiling  and  they 
will  go  a  hundred  miles  without 
further  attention  if  conditions  are 
normal. 


What   You    Want   to    Know 


A  Justifiable  '' KicX." 

.  8. — "Is  there  any  reason  why  the  boiler 
heads  of  the  monster  'battle-ship'  engines 
now  being  put  into  every  kind  of  service 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  lagged  and 
jacketed?  I  know  of  none,  and  would  like 
an  opinion  on  the  matter.  If  there  are 
no  reasons  why  this  should  not  be  done, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  thoughts  of  de- 
signers are  seldom  turned  to  the  question 
of  common  comfort  for  enginemen. 

"In   the   summer   season   the   heat   from 
a  fire  such  as  must  be  carried  in  one  of 


those  engines,  when  the  fireman  is  putting 
in  fuel,  is  about  all  that  a  human  being 
should  be  expected  to  endure,  without 
having  to  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  that 
which  is  radiated  from  about  thirty  or 
forty  square  feet  of  boiler  head  behind 
which  there  is  200  pounds  of  steam.  This, 
in  warm  weather,  is  positively  distressing 
and  very  depressing  on  engineers  as  well 
as  firemen,  and  colds,  catarrh  and  some- 
times consumption  are  the  result  of  men 
trying  to  keep  cool  by  running  with  win- 
dows open  after  being  thoroughly  par- 
boiled   by    an    hour's    switching,  jj;hen    no  ^ 
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relief  or  refuge  from  the  boiler  head  is 
possible. 

"In  the  cold  season,  it  is  not  so  bad, 
but  even  then,  if  the  heads  were  properly 
covered,  men  could  dress  a  little  more 
comfortable  and  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
ruin  their  health  by  exposure  when  at 
water  tanks  and  stations,  approaching 
which  there  is  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity to  make  any  change  in  their  toilet. 

"All  men  are  just  men,  some  a  little 
stronger  and  more  ambitious  than  others, 
but  on  the  average,  just  men  and  men  at 
least  crave  fair  play,  even  though  they 
get  no  encouragement,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  bad  reasoning  that  even  a  tramp  who 
is  discouraged  cannot  do  a  good  job  of 
tramping. 

"In  the  name  of  humanity,  don't  forget 
us.  We  like  to  go  home  to  our  wives  and 
little  ones  with  a  smile,  but  the  roasting 
that  some  of  us  get  at  the  boiler  heads  of 
some  of  the  modern  battle-ships*  is  more 
productive  of  looks  of  anguish  than  of 
smiles,  and  the  little  ones  wonder  what 
has  come  over  their  *Dad.* " — C.  L.  C, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Answer — You  certainly  have  made 
a  case.  Your  plea  is  strong,  reason- 
able and  well  presented,  and  certainly 
should  not  hurt  the  feelings,  officially 
or  otherwise,  of  anyone.  There  are 
no  good  reasons  that  I  know  of  for 
not  covering  the  major  portion  of  any 
hoiler  head ;  it  has  been  common  prac- 
tise on  some  roads  for  many  years  to 
cover  the  boiler  heads  of  even  the 
smaller  engines,  and  I  think  that  all 
up-to-date  roads  that  are  buying  large 
power  are  now  following  this  practice. 
There  may  be,  however,  some  ob- 
jection to  doing  this  in  cases  where  it 
is  not  done,  but  whatever  the  ob- 
jections are,  if  any,  I  am  sure,  if 
weighed  carefully,  they  would  be 
waived  in  favor  of  lagging  and  jack- 
eting the  boiler  heads  on  large  loco- 
motives. 

^    ^    ^ 
Brolten  VaWe. 

9. — "I  am  running  an  old  time  engine 
that  has  some  peculiar  traits,  one  of  which 
causes  me  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  although, 
as  yet,  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  caused  me 
any  convenience.  About  a  month  ago, 
after  descending  a  long  grade,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  a  water  tank,  when  I 
pulled  out  after  getting  water  she  roared 
through  the  exhaust  and  would  not  start- 
I  looked  her  all  over  but  found  nothing 
wrong,  got  up,  put  her  'in  back,'  and  took 


the  slack,  after  which  she  started  all  right, 
but  in  passing  the  forward  center  on  the 
right  side  she  blew  a  blast  through  the 
stack,  that  could  be  heard  a  mile  away, 
tmtil  I  hooked  the  lever  back  a  few 
notches,  when  she  went  along  apparently 
in  perfect  condition.  I  have  got  on  to 
her  now  and,  when  starting,  if  she  stands 
on  the  front  center  on  the  right  side,  I 
just  hook  the  lever  back  two  or  three 
notches  and  she  goes  off  all  right.  What 
do  you  think  is  the  trouble?  The  engine 
has  solid  valve  seats  and  common  slide 
valves  without  balance." — F.  C.  //..  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich, 

Answer — Your  description  of  the 
case  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  the  blow  is  a  cornei 
broken  off  the  back  of  the  left  main 
valve.  My  reasoning  is  as  follows: 
If  the  blow  only  occurs  when  the  right 
engine  is  at  the  front  center,  it  is  fair 
lo  conclude  that  it  is  not  the  packing 
on  either  side,  nor  is  it  a  blow  under 
the  valve,  therefore  the  trouble  must 
be  due  to  a  broken  valve  or  an  over- 
reaching valve.  The  act  of  moving 
the  lever  two  or  three  notches  will 
not  move  the  valve  on  the  side  of  an 
engine  that  is  on  center  enough  to 
stop  the  blow  as  you  describe  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  right  enigne  is 
on  the  front  center,  the  left  one  will 
be  on  the  top  quarter,  and  if  the  lever 
is  in  extreme  forward  motion,  the 
back  steam  port  on  the  left  side  is 
wide  open,  and  in  that  case,  a  move- 
ment of  two  or  thre  notches  of  the 
lever  on  the  quadrant  will  move  the 
left  valve  a  considerable  distance. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  corner  is 
broken  off  the  back  of  the  left  valve 
and  your  engine  is  on  the  front  center 
on  the  right  side,  will  the  corner  that 
is  broken  off  not  leave  a  small  corner 
of  the  left  exhaust  port  open?'  It 
will,  and  when  the  lever  is  pulled  back 
a  couple  of  notches  as  you  ^describe 
it,  the  valve  is  moved  back  far  enough 
to  cover  the  corner  of  the  exhaust 
l>ort  and  stop  the  blow. 

I  have  know  engines  to  blow  badly 
at  full  stroke,  because  one  or  the 
other  of  the  valves,  when  the  engine 
was  at  full  stroke,  over-traveled  and 
let  steam  chest  pressure  into  the  ex- 
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haust,  but  those  engines  were  lame, 
which  you  do  not  cite  as  a  condition 
existing  in  your  engine. 

^    ^    ^ 

Another  Opinion  Concerning  Pound 

When  Shut  Off. 

JO,  "In  answering  O.  A.  L.,  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  in  the  January  number  of  the 
I.ocoMOTivK  Firemen's  Magazine,  you 
outline  a  case  similar  to  an  experience  I 
had  with  engine  179  on  the  Cotton  Belt 
recently ;  but  I  had  the  same  experience 
with  another  engine  some  time  ago  that 
was  not  caused  by  a  new  set  of  packingf 
being  fitted  to  a  worn  cylinder,  although 
the  engines  acted  exactly  alike  in  both 
cases;  in  that  case  it  was  caused  by  the 
guides  being  lined  a  little  too  close  at  the 
ends.  The  guides  were  slightly  worn  in 
the  centers  and  the  cross-head  was  free 
enough  until  it  got  near  the  ends,  then  the 
guides  bound  it,  not  enough  to  cause  heat- 
ing, but  enough  to  cause  the  disagreeable 
pound  spoken  of  by  O.  A.  L.  Of  course 
this  could  not  occur  when  working  steam, 
because  then  the  cross-head  was  forced 
from  the  ends,  and  not  pulled,  as  when 
drifting.  This  possibly  might  be  the  mat- 
ter with  O.  A.  L.'s  engine." — N.  P,  O'Neal, 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark, 

Answer — It  would  seem  that  if  the 
cause  of.O.  A.  L.'s  trouble  was  due 
to  the  guides,  as  suggested,  some 
heating  would  have  resulted,  and  as 
he  makes  no  mention  of  such,  I  still 
incline  to  my  theory  of  the  matter — 
to-wit,  a  shoulder  at  each  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  new  packing  rings. 

Broken  DriVing-Box  Brass, 

J  J, — ^"If  a  main  driving-box  brass  be- 
comes broken  and  turned  over  in  the 
cellar,  is  it  necessary  to  take  down  main 
rod?"— £.  L.  D. 

Anszver — No,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
take  off  the  main  rod  in  such  a  case  if 
the  engine  is  being  taken  in  light. 
However,  if  you  were  on  a  run  where 
it  was  important  that  some  cars  be 
taken,  then  I  would  consider  it  good 
management  to  take  down  the  main 
rod  on  the  disabled  side.  To  run  in 
light,  no  harm  would  result  from  let- 
ting the  thrust  and  pull  of  the  main 
rod  be  taken  by  the  side  rods,  but  I 
would  not  care  to  put  enough  work  on 


them  to  handle  over,  say  a  couple  of 
cars. 

^    ^    ^ 
Engine  Trucii'Brass  Burned  Out. 

J2. — "If  an  engine  truck  brass  became 
burned  out  and  no  other  brass  was  avail- 
able, what  should  be  done?" — E.  L.  D. 

Answer — Raise  up  the  l>ox  ofif  of 
the  journal,  and  cut  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  to  put  in  place  of  the  brass. 
Run  this  as  far  as  it  will  go  and 
then  renew  it  as  often  as  necessary, 
and  stop  as  often  as  necessary  to  in- 
sure absolute  safety.  Pack  the  cellar 
just  the  same  as  though  a  propei 
brass  were  on  the  journal,  and  pour 
a  bucket  of  water  over  the  whole 
thing  every  time  you  stop. 

^    ^    ^ 

Equatixer  Broken  and  Reach-Rod 

Bound, 

J3« — "Equalizer  broken  and  reach-rod 
bound  so  it  can  not  be  moved.  No  jacks 
to  jack  the  engine  up  with.  Engine  is 
hooked  up  near  center  and  will  not  move. 
What  can  be  done  in  this  case  ?" — E.  L.  £>. 

Answer — ^This  is  indeed  rather  a 
tough  case,  one  that  is  likely  to  occur 
nevertheless,  and  for  that  reason  must 
be  taken  care  of.  Not  having  any 
jacks  to  raise  the  engine,  she  must  be 
made  to  raise  herself,  which  I  would 
do  as  follows; 

First  of  all,  take  the  pin  out  of  the 
front  end  of  the  reach-rod,  and  put 
the  links  down  in  forward  motion. 
Then  get  a  long  piece  of  plank,  or 
other  solid  material,  and  lay  that  on 
the  rail  in  front  of  the  front  driver. 
Champ fer  off  the  end  of  the  plank, 
wedge  fashion.  After  you  are  all 
ready  to  run  the  wheel  up,  let  the  fire- 
man stand  by  with  a  good  solid  block, 
to  stop  her  when  the  wheel  comes  up 
on  the  wedge  in  case  the  driver  brake 
would  not  do  so.  After  you  get  the 
front  wheel  up,  put  a  piece  of  iron  be- 
tween top  of  back  driving  box  and 
the  frame.  Then  run  her  ahead  until 
the  back  wheel  comes  up  on  the 
wedge,  and  the  front  one  runs  off  of 
it.  Put  another  iron  block  between 
top    of    latter    box    and    the    frame. 
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This  will  have  raised  that  side  of  the 
engine  to  about  normal  height,  and  re- 
leased the  reach-rod,  after  which  you 
can  couple  it  up  and  go  along.  This 
of  course,  is  only  au  outline  of  how 
the  work  should  be  done.  Small  de- 
tails, such  as  size  and  shape  of  blocks 
to  be  used  on  top  of  the  driving  boxes, 
and  removal  of  broken  or  loose  parts 
must  be  taken  care  of  by  the  person 
doing  the  job. 


Cross  EquatLter  on  Mogul  Breaiis. 

J4. — "If  the  cross  equalizer  on  a 
mogul  breaks  and  there  is  no  chain  on  the 
engine  to  chain  up  the  back  end  of  the 
truck  equalizer,  what  can  be  done?" — 
E.  L.  D. 

Answer — ^Jack  up  the  front  of  the 
engine  a  little,  and  put  a  good  solid 
block  on  top  of  both  driving  boxes, 
then  take  off  the  truck  equalizer  and 
run  in  slow. 


Jlir   "Brake   Study 


Some  Reasons  for  Poor  Pumps, 

CEVERAL  years  ago  a  brakenian, 
^  while  in  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company's  instruction  car, 
described  an  experience  he  had 
and  asked  advice  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  such  a  case. 
Using  his  words:  "I  came  down 
to  the  yard  to  go  out  on  my 
regular  run,  found  the  train  made  up 
and  that  there  were  ten  air  cars 
ahead.  I  hung  up  the  rear  hose, 
coupled  up  the  others,  saw  that  the 
rear  angle  cock  was  shut  and  the 
others  open,  that  every  brake  was  cut 
in  and  no  retainers  were  turned  up, 
then  waited  for  the  engine  to  back 
down,  just  thinking  what  a  snap  we 
were  going  to  have  that  trip;  for  we 
don't  often  get  enough  air  cars  to  be 
of  any  use.  Now  when  that  engine 
showed  up  I  see  she  was  a  *scab,' 
and  want  to  know  what  you  would 
advise  a  man  to  do  in  such  a  case." 
When  asked  what  he  meant  by  a 
"scab"  engine,  he  replied,  "Why,  one 
without  any  pump."  Pfesuming  that, 
after  the  fruitless  work  he  had  per 
formed,  the  brakeman  must  have  ably 
expressed  his  sentiments,  no  suggest- 
ions were  made. 
This    represents    the    opposite    ex- 


treme from  a  good  pump,  and  many 
enginemen  will  agree  that  they  are 
getting  over  the  road  with  pumps  rep- 
resenting no  vast  improvement  over 
the  condition  which  the  brakeman 
described.  They  will  agree,  too,  that 
the  consequent  shortage  of  air,  burned 
out  packing  and  sticking  brakes  make 
an  improvement  in  this  particular 
something  greatly  to  be  desired.  To 
such  the  following  is  addressed  with 
the  assurance  that  if  carefully  con- 
sidered and  acted  on  a  betterment 
will  result. 

First,  let  us  ask  what  you  think  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  suppose 
that  you  made  the  not  unusual  reply 
"they  don't  do  the  work  on  the 
fumps,"  which  may  mean  they  do  very 
little  work  or  that  what  is  done  does 
not  help  matters.  Assuming  that 
your  pump  runs  freely  and  reliably, 
the  next  question  is,  what  did  you 
report  ? 

Roundhouse  men  believe  that  they 
have  about  as  much  to  do  as  any  en- 
gineer and  they  ain't  looking  for  work 
any  more  than  he  is. 

Possibly  a  question  once  asked  by 
a  repairman  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject.  He  said  to  the  writer, 
who   was   visiting   the    repair    room, 
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"here  is  the  pump  that  has  been  on 
James'  engine  for  fourteen  months. 
It  has  had  practically  no  work  done 
on  it  in  that  time  and  even  now  needs 
only  light  repairs,  such  as  packing 
rings  and  air  valves.  Why  is  it  that 
with  some  other  men  having  regular 
engine?  and  running  in  the  same  ser- 
vice their  pumps  have  to  be  given 
heavy  repairs  in  six  months  or  less? 
I  had  one  that  was  out  only  six  weeks 
until  the  air  cylinder  had  to  be  bored." 

Often  it  is  abuse  rather  than  use 
that  requires  the  frequent  pump  re- 
pairs. Consider  whether,  in  your 
case,  the  amount  of  work  this  is  caus- 
ing the  repairman  may  not  make  him 
feel  that  there  isn't  much  use  in  put- 
ting your  pump  in  good  shape  as  it 
will  so  soon  get  knocked  out  again. 

Where  the  roundhouse  machinist 
has  to  make  the  running  repairs  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  know 
any  more  about  pumps  in  general  and 
good  reasons  why  he  should  know  less 
than  you  do  about  the  pump  run  for 
at  least  one  trip.  Therefore,  if  the 
report  did  not  state  just  about  what 
was  needed  to  be  done,  then  the  main 
fault  rests  with  him. 

Possibly  you  think  the  fault  lies  in 
the  amount  of  train  pipe  leakage  and 
that  you  "can't  be  expected  to  keep 
the  whole  country  pumped  up  to  70 
pounds."  An  engineer  recently  ex- 
pressed a  similar  sentiment,  saying 
that  "a  brakeman  won't  stop  a  leak 
now  even  where  he  has  to  hold  on  to 
his  cap  to  keep  it  from  being  blown 
oflF  as  he  passes  by."  Answering  a 
question,  he  said  that  he  had  a  good 
9j/^-inch  pump  and  that  the  engine 
equipment  was  in  good  shape. 
Among  the  Ijrakes  tested  that  day 
was  that  on  the  engine  run  by  this 
.  gentleman.  After  the  pressure  was 
fully  pumped  up  the  pump  had  to  make 
60  strokes  a  minute  to  maintain  it. 
The  lower  receiving  valve  leaked 
badly,  as,  also,  did  the  throttle  for 
the  back  sander  and  the  packing  rings 
of  the  pump  air  piston. 

One  trouble  with  this  engineer  was 
that  acknowledged  by  another.     The 


latter  had  told  the  traveling  engineer 
that  he  had  a  good  pump.  On  being 
asked  if  he  knew  how  to  test  the  air 
cylinder  he  said,  "yes,"  but  on  being 
requested  to  explain  how,  he  suddenly 
thought  of  a  main  pin  that  had  been 
bothering  him  and  about  which  he 
wanted  advice.  After  this  had  been 
given,  he  was  asked  to  go  ahead  and 
explain  the  pump  test,  when  he 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  could 
not,  but  said  he  had  answered  in  all 
honesty,  never  appreciating  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  test  the  air  cyl- 
inder until  the  request  to  explain  the 
method.  Do  you  know  how  and,  if 
so,  do  you  make  the  test  often  enough 
to  do  it  accurately  and  locate  defects 
in  pumps  you  run? 

^    ^    ^ 

Air  Cplinder  Troubles,  Symptoms 
and  Tests, 

If  the  steam  cylinder  is  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  pump  can  be  run 
at  an  ample  speed  and  never  stops 
from  a  fault,  then  it  is  the  air  cylinder 
that  should  be  given  the  most  atten- 
tion. 

Don't  cover  the  suction  opening  in 
the  belief  that  this  will  tell  you  the 
condition  of  the  air  cylinder.  The 
first  requisite  for  a  test  is  to  have 
about  90  pounds  of  air  and  the  pump 
working  slow. 

The  diseases  of  the  locomotive  and 
its  appliances  have  certain  symptoms 
that  if  observed  in  season  may  not 
only  save  serious  trouble,  but  lessen 
the  labor  of  making  repairs.  This  is 
true  of  the  pump  air  cylinder.  With 
the  pump  working  slow  and  against 
the  governor  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
air  cylinder  condition  can  be  got  by 
listening  to  the  suction.  If  air  is 
drawn  in  for  the  full  stroke  each  way, 
there  is  no  unusual  click  or  pound 
and  the  stroke  is  regular  it  is  quite 
safe  to  assume  that  the  pump  is  in 
good  condition,  ample  speed  and  re- 
liability of  action  being  assured.  It 
is  a  plain  proposition,  yet  important 
to  remember,  that  a  pump  can  com- 
press no  more  air  than  it  draws  in, 
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and  not  that  much  if  any  blows  out  at 
the  suction,  the  stuffing  box  or  either^ 
air  cyHnder  head.  On  every  trip 
there  are  so  many  opportunities  for 
observing  the  pump  suction  that  when 
questioned  about  a  failure  to  report  a 
defective  air  cylinder  you  should  hes- 
itate to  use  that  threadbare  excuse 
that  there  was  no  time  to  find  out  how 
it  was. 

Other  symptoms  that  should  be 
noted  and  investigated  are  (i)  an  ir- 
regular stroke,  (2)  a  quiet  working 
I)ump  having  a  soft  exhaust  and  (3) 
a  red  or  burned  appearance  about  the 
discharge  ports  and  pipe. 

An  irregular  stroke  caused  by  an 
air  cylinder  defect  may  be  due  to  too 
little  lift  of  some  valve,  particularly 
the  discharge  ones.     * 

With  the  early  9J^-inch  pumps  this 
was  caused  in  some  instances  by  the 
upper  discharge  valve  seat  unscrew- 
ing, sometimes  so  far  as  to  hold  the 
valve  to  its  seat.  Such  a  pump  made 
a  very  slow  up  stroke  and  had  by  far 
the  strongest  exhaust  at  the  top  re- 
versal. By  bleeding  the  main  reser- 
voir of  all  air  the  seat  could  be  re- 
turned to  its  place  by  a  wrench  pro- 
vided. This  trouble  is  now  guarded 
against  by  projections  from  the  cap 
nut  above  the  seat. 

Back  leakage  at  any  air  valve  will 
cause  an  irregular  stroke.  The  blow 
at  the  suction  indicates  the  trouble  if 
due  to  a  receiving  valve.  The  method 
of  detecting  it  at  a  discharge  valve  is 
explained  farther  on.  A  leak  at  either 
air  cylinder  head  or  the  stuffing  box 
will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  stroke 
and  the  former  is  almost  as  easily  de- 
tected as  if  past  a  receiving  valve. 

A  quiet  working  pump  having  a  soft 
exhaust  when  working  at  a  slow 
speed  and  against  full  pressure  indi- 
cates the  probability  of  a  similar 
trouble  as  docs  the  burned  appearance 
at  the  discharge,  and  that  is  leakage 
past  the  air  piston  packing  rings 
The  poor  fit  of  the  rings  and  the  slow 
speed  allows  the  air  to  pass  the  piston 
when  little  pressure  is  accumulated, 
thus  requiring  but  a  low  steam  pres- 


sure and  causing  a  soft  exhaust.  The 
absence  of  the  usual  sound  accom- 
panying the  reversal  of  a  pump  in 
good  order  is  due  to  the  loss,  past  the 
air  piston,  of  the  air  left  in  the  cylin- 
der at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and 
which,  when  present,  gives  the  piston 
a  sudden  start  when  the  steam  re- 
versing gear  acts. 

Such  leakage  past  the  air  piston 
will,  like  that  from  the  main  reser- 
voir back  into  the  cylinder,  cause  the 
pump  to  heat  and,  where  this  is  ex- 
tremei  give  the  burnt  appearance  to 
the  air  valve  cages  and  discharge  pipe 
previously  referred  to.  A  failure  to 
have  promptly  remedied  the  first 
mentioned  trouble,  leakage  by  the  air 
piston,  is  liable  to  cause  the  back  leak- 
age from  the  main  reservoir. 

For  the  accurate  yet  simple  test 
two  preliminary  conditions  are  abso- 
lutely essential.  First,  that  a  main 
reservoir  pressure  of  about  90  pounds 
be  had;  second,  after  getting  this  and 
opening  the  air  cylinder  oil  cup,  that 
the  throttle  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
pump  will  make  about  25  or  30  single 
strokes  per  minute.  A  single  stroke 
is  one  either  way,  whether  up  or  down. 
Next,  put  a  finger  just  above  the  oil 
cup  when  the  piston  is  descending,  or 
hold  a  strip  of  paper  lightly  over  the 
cup.  Manifestly  the  tendency  should 
be  for  air  to  draw  in  at  the  cup  for  the 
full  down  stroke.  If,  instead,  air 
blows  out,  it  indicates  there  is  a  leak 
past  the  packing  rings  or  back  from 
the  main  reservoir,  or  possibly  both. 
Now,  stop  the  pump,  and,  when  the 
rod  ceases  to  move,  note  whether  air 
is  discharging  at  the  cup.  Any  such 
is  back  leakage  from  the  main  reser- 
voir and  should  be  so  reported.  The 
repairman  should  easily  ascertain* 
whether  it  is  at  the  top  or  bottom  dis- 
charge opening  that  the  trouble  ex- 
ists. However,  this  you  can  pretty 
generally  determine,  with  the  pump 
working  and  the  cup  shut,  by  noting 
which  end  has  the  poorest  suction, 
such  being  the  one  having  the  back 
leakage.  Where  there  is  no  blow  at 
the  cup  when  the  pump  is  at  rest  and 
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th^re  is  on  the  down  stroke  when  in 
motion,  report  leakage  by  the  air  pis- 
ton packing  rings.  This  may  be  due 
to  defective  rings,  a  bad  cylinder  or 
both. 

Where,  in  making  the  test  de- 
scribed, there  is  a  blow  at  the  oil  cup 
on  the  down  stroke,  to  judge  of  how 
bad  a  condition  this  indicates  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  leakagq 
noted  is  only  part  of  that  taking  place. 
As  the  piston  descends,  a  space  is  cre- 
ated above  it.  Therefore,  the  air 
which  then  blows  out  at  the  cup  is 
merely  a  portion  of  that  required  to 
fill  this  space  above  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

The  reasons  for  working  the  pump 
against  90  pounds  pressure  and  at  25 
to  30  strokes  per  minute  are,  for  the 
first,  because  the  higher  the  pressure 
worked  against,  the  greater  is  the 
tendency  for  leakage;  for  the  speed, 
that,  as  no  packing  rings  can  remain 
perfect,  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
leakage,  the  amount  of  which  per 
stroke  becomes  greater  with  a  slower 
speed.  Even  where  the  air  cylinder 
is  in  fairly  good  condition  air  will  not 
be  drawn  in  for  the  full  stroke  if  the 
pump  is  worked  exceedingly  slow 
against  a  high  pressure.  On  the 
other  hand,  considerable  air  will  be 
drawn  into  a  poor  cylinder  with  the 
pump  worked  rather  fast  against  a 
low  pressure. 

Occasionally  a  pump  is  met  with 
which  has  a  fair  suction  at  a  moderate 
speed,  but  absolutely  none  when  run 
quite  slow.  This  is  due  to  the  piston 
rings  drawing  into  their  grooves  and 
is  caused  by  wear  and  loss  of  tension 
the  latter  following  overheating.  An- 
other cause  for  this  trouble  is  the  use 
of  standard  size  rings  in  a  cylinder 
that  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
by  wear  and  boring.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely bad  condition ;  for  just  as  the 
piston  starts  on  a  stroke  there  should 
be  no  pressure  to  leak  by  it  and  the 
pressure  does  not  get  above  about  20 
pounds  until  midstroke  is  passed. 

Many  times  when  the  report  is 
made,  "Air  valves  stick,  please  clean 


them,"  the  main  cause  of  the  defect 
•remains  after  the  valves  have  been 
cleaned.  Where,  by  reason  of  no 
leakage  past  the  air  piston  or  back 
from  the  main  reservoir,  a  good  suc- 
tion is  created  it  is  not  often  that  re- 
ceiving valves  stick.  But  where  such 
leakage  exists  it  takes  very  little  gum 
to  cause  a  sticking  valve.  Therefore, 
where  valves  tend  to  stick  the  air  cyl- 
inder should  be  carefully  tested  for 
back  leakage  from  the  main  reservoir 
and  for  leakage  past  the  packing 
rings. 

There  is  more  work  in  this  world 
than  its  people  can  do,  and  railroad 
men  are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Therefore  the  main  thing  is  to  select 
the  most  important  work  and  to  study 
and  do  it  well,  leaving  the  other  for 
later  consideration.  However,  where 
each  man  does  this  faithfully  it  is  sur- 
prising how  little  and  comparatively 
insignificant  the  undone  part  becomes. 
The  air  cylinder  of  a  pump  is  far  more 
simple  than  the  steam  end,  and,  so 
long  as  the  pump  will  run  reliably  and 
fast  enough,  it  is  the  more  important 
of  the  two.  Leakage  in  the  steam 
cylinder  simply  wastes  steam,  cer- 
tainly bad  enough,  but  a  similar  de- 
fect in  the  air  end  wastes  both  steam 
and  air,  causes  the  pump  to  run  hot. 
get  dry  and  wear  or  cut  rapidly,  as 
well  as  contributing  to  air  valve 
breakage. 

^    ^    ^ 
Air  VaWes. 

Each  air  valve  of  the  9^-inch 
pump  should  have  3-32  inch  lift. 
With  the  8-inch  pump  the  receiving 
or  small  valves  should  have  %  inch 
lift  and  the  discharge  valves  3-32  inch 
lift.  Less  than  these  amounts  will, 
within  reasonable  limits,  have  no  bad 
effects  so  long  as  the  pump  is  run 
slow,  but  if  run  at  a  somewhat*  fast 
speed  will  cause  it  to  run  hot  and 
pump  less  air  than  it  otherwise  would 
Therefore,  these  are  sufficient  reasons 
why  new  valves  should  invariably  be 
iriven  the  correct  lift. 

Excessive  lift  is  undesirable  mainly 
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because  the  distance  the  valves  get 
away  from  their  seats  causes  them  to 
strike  hard  on  returning,  particularly 
if  the  pump  is  run  fast,  thus  rapidly, 
wearing  out  both  valves  and  seats 
and  tending  to  break  the  former. 

A  broken  valve  should  be  replaced 
as  soon  as  possible,  even  though  the 
one  put  in  does  not  make  a  good  joint 
and  has  too  much  lift.  .It  will  be 
better  than  the  broken  one  and  will 
remove  a  considerable  danger.  Where 
d  discharge  valve  breaks,  and  these 
are  almost  invariably  th^  ones  that 
fail,  the  main  reservoir  pressure 
flows  rapidly  into  that  end  of  the  cyl- 
inder when  the  piston  is  moving  away 
irom  it.  If  there  is  a  small  piece  of 
the  valve  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  back 
into  the  cylinder  and  be  caught  be- 
tween the  piston  and  cylinder  head. 
This  can  cause  a  broken  piston,  the 
fracture  occurring  at  the  flange  of  the 
packing  ring  groove,  a  bent  rod  and 
the  pump  to  stop. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany is  now  making  a  drop-forged 
steel  valve  for  the  9j4-inch  pump. 
This  valve  has  been  tested  in  very 
severe  service  for  several  months  and 
Jias  so  far  given  most  excellent  re- 
sults. Nor  does  this  seem  to  be  the 
only  betterment,  as  present  experi- 
ence indicates  a  lesser  wear  of  both 
valve  and  seat  than  with  the  brass 
valve. 

^    ^    ^ 
Air  Vision  Off. 

A  comparatively  rare  but  serious 
failure  is  for  the  air  piston  to  come 
off  from  the  rod,  or  for  the  latter  to 
cut  its  way  through  the  piston,  both 
being  caused  by  slack  nuts.  Where 
the  piston  is  secured  to  the  rod  by 
two  nuts  the  fault  lies  in  employing 
loose  fitting  nuts  or  those  cracked  by 
the  use  of  a  set  or  chisel,  lack  of  the 
tools  necessary  for  properly  drawing 
nuts,  an  inexperienced  or  a  careless 
workman.  Where  possible,  the  work 
requiring  the  removal  and  replace- 
ment of  these  nuts  should  be  done  by 
the  air  brake  repairman  only.     This 


is  one  of  the  reasons  why  metallic 
piston  rod  packing  which  requires  the 
removal  of  the  piston  for  replace- 
ment, is  objectionable. 

A  loose  piston  will  be  indicated  by 
a  peculiar  click  or  pound.  When 
such  a  sound  is  noticed  the  engineer 
should,  where  the  lower  head  has  a 
plug,  examine  the  nuts  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  If  this  is  not  possible 
or  does  not  determine  the  trouble,  he 
should  report  both  air  and  steam  pis- 
tons examined,  stating  the  reason. 

Where  the  air  pump  pounds  se- 
verely,- but  with  no  metallic  sound, 
look  for  excessive  air  valve  lift,  a  vi- 
brating pipe,  either  steam  or  air,  the 
pump  loose  on  the  bracket  or  fast- 
ened to  one  that  is  not  solid. 

^    •    • 
Air  Cptinder  Lubrication. 

In  the  days  when  the  air  pump  had 
but  few  brakes  to  supply  it  could  be 
lun  at  a  slower  speed  and  worked 
against  a  lesser  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure than  is  now  generally  necesseary. 
A  difficulty  then  experienced  was 
overoiling  of  the  air  cylinder,  with 
the  consequent  clogging  of  air  pas- 
sageways. The  lower  speed  and  pres- 
sure permitted  the  use  of  a  light  oil. 
Many  more  air  brakes  per  train,  with 
other  changes,  now  generally  require 
a  much,  faster  speed  of  the  large  than 
was  then  required  of  the  small  pump 
and,  in  freight  service,  a  higher  main 
reservoir  pressure.  These  changed 
conditions  are  developing  new  troubles 
and  making  old  ones  worse,  such  as 
overheated  pumps,  rapid  wear  of  air 
t)acking  rings  and  cylinder  and 
broken  valves.  These  occur  where 
pumps  are  worked  hard,  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  are  undoubtedly  due 
to  insufficient  lubrication  of  the  air 
cylinder.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  under  similar  conditions  as  re- 
gards speed  and  pressure,  the  large 
pump  will  get  hotter  than  the  small 
one.  The  heat  that  naturally  results 
from  compressing  the  air  is  the  same 
with  both,  but  for  every  cubic  inch  of 
air  so  heated  there  is  more  surface  to 
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radiate  or  get  rid  of  this  heat  with  the 
small  than  with  the  large  pump. 

Sometime  ago  it  was  found  that  the 
temperature  frequently  attained  in  the 
air  cylinder  was  too  high  for  any  of 
the  oils  usually  had  on  engines  ex- 
cept that  used  for  valves  and  cylin- 
ders. Therefore  it  was  recommended 
to  use  this  instead  of  the  others.  But 
even  with  this  oil  the  trouble  men- 
tioned exists  and  the  main  reason  is 
not  hard  to  find.  An  engineer  would 
hardly  consider  that  a  good  oiling 
of  the  steam  cylinder  when  the  pump 
was  started  would  keep  it  sufficiently 
lubricated  for  a  trip,  yet  in  how  many 
instances  is  this  all  that  the  air  cyl- 
inder gets?  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
facts  that  steam  is  somewhat  of  a 
lubricant  while  air  is  not ;  that  no  duSt 
•enters  the  steam  cylinder,  while  the 
air  end  always  gets  more  or  less  and 
that  the  temperature  of  the  discharg- 
ing air  is,  in  the  heaviest  service, 
equal  to  or  above  that  of  the  steam  in 
its  cylinder. 

It  does  not  follow  that  too  little  oil 
is  used  in  all  instances.  Giving  the 
air  cylinder  more  than  two  cupfulls 
at  a  time  is  ordinarily  a  waste  as 
more  than  this  is  at  once  driven  out 
to  the  main  reservoir.  Nor  is  it  of 
use  to  put  so  much  on  the  swab  that 
some  runs  off.  What  is  needed  is  a 
more  frequent  oiling,  and  less  at  a 
time.  The  swab  does  its  part,  but  in 
service  at  all  heavy  will  not  afford 
enough  for  the  air  cylinder.  The 
amount  of  dust  drawn  in  and  the  leak- 
age by  the  air  piston  also  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  this.  Above  all, 
do  not  fail  to  oil  the  air  end  just  be- 
fore the  pump  is  to  be  worked  hard 
and  at  intervals  where  this  is  long 
kept  up.  Many  times  a  pump  that  has 
labored  hard  for  several  hours  in  sup- 
plying a  long  train,  then  has  to  do  the 
hardest  work  required  of  it,  supplying 
the  train  down  a  heavy  grade,  without 
the  air  cylinder  being  given  any  oil 


at  the  summit.  This  is  a  very  serious 
oversight.  When  you  come  to  con- 
sider it,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  pack- 
ing rings  and  air  cylinder  wear  fast, 
that  the  pumps  run  hot  and  have 
broken  valves? 

^    ^    ^ 
Pump  Speed, 

Another  important  feature  in  this 
connection  is  pump  speed.  While 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  uneconom- 
ically  slow  speed,  it  is  now  seldom 
possible  and  not  serious,  but  exces- 
sive speed  is  altogether  too  common. 
It  is  important  that  standard  train 
pipe  pressure  be  maintained  if  pos- 
sible, that  trains  be  promptly  re- 
charged when  descending  heavy 
grades  and  that  no  unnecessary  de- 
lay be  caused  in  pumping  up  before  a 
test  of  train  brakes.  With  a  pump 
run  at  a  moderate  speed  before  such 
times  and  well  lubricated  immediately 
preceding  them  no  harm  should  fol- 
low the  heavy  work  required.  The 
essential  so  generally  overlooked  is  to 
reduce  the  speed,  when  the  governor 
is  not  acting,  as  soon  as  the  circum- 
stances will  warrant. 

Though  it  is  now  quite  well  known 
that  the  pump  governor  is  to  control 
air  pressure  and  not  pump  speed,  yet 
the  fact  that  when  the  desired  pres- 
sure is  reached  it  is  kept  from  farther 
increasing  by  governing  the  pump 
speed  appears  to  have  encouraged 
some  in  using  a  throttle  opening  that 
drives  the  pump  altogether  too  fast 
when  the  pressure  is  below  that  at 
which  the  governor  is  adjusted. 

Again,  some  pump  throttles  are  so 
poorly  located  as  to  djscourage  touch- 
ing them  more  often  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  In  a  few  instances 
they  are  located  on  the  fireman's  side. 
Between  the  coal  pile,  blower  and  in- 
jector, he  has  little  time  for  or  interest 
in  a  proper  regulation  of  the  pump 
throttle  after  the  trip  is  once  begun.  - 
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Eight'inch  Pump  Failure. 

12. — "The  8-inch  Westinghouse  air 
pump  on  the  engine  I  was  running  re- 
cently would  stop  every  few  strokes  and 
would  refuse  to  start  unless  cap  nut  21 
was  tapped  with  a  hammer.  I  had  a  meet- 
ing point  with  another  train  and  while 
waiting  on  the  siding  took  oflf  cap  nut  21, 
having  previously  closed  the  steam  throttle 
to  the  pump.  I  tapped  lightly  on  the  upper 
end  of  reversing  piston  23,  when  it  shot 
upward  into  the  air,  barely  grazing  my 
head,  and  before  I  had  time  to  recover 
from  my  surprise  it  dropped  at  my  feet, 
lodging  between  the  boiler  and  injector 
feed  pipe.  Picking  it  up,  I  examined  it 
closely  and  found  that  the  small  nut  on 
top  of  main  valve  7  had  worked  loose  and 
come  off.  The  packing  rings  of  reversing 
(•iston  23  appeared  to  be  all  right  and  in 
good  condition.  Upon  replacing  piston  23 
it  moved  freely  within  the  bushing.  I  put 
a  small  quantity  of  valve  oil  in  the  bushing, 
screwed  on  the  cap  nut  21,  and  upon  open- 
ing the  steam  throttle  again  the  pump  re- 
fused to  start,  and  the  trip  was  completed 
without  an  air  brake.  Why  did  reversing 
piston  23  refuse  to  move  upward  when  cap 
nut  21  was  on  and  steam  applied,  and 
why  did  it  shoot  upward  with  such  force 
when  cap  hut  was  off,  upon  being  lightly 
tapped,  and  after  steam  had  been  shut  off 
probably  two  minutes?'* — IV.  C.  A. 

Answer — The  most  plausible  an- 
swers to  the  two  questions  appear  to 
be  (i)  that  the  reversing  piston  failed 
to  move  upward  while  cap  nut  21 
was  on  because  the  nut  had  come  off 
the  upper  end  of  the  main  valve,  as 
stated,  allowing  the  upper  piston  to 
come  off  from  its  rod  and  slip  up  over 
the  stem  of  the  reversing  piston,  thus 
failing  to  exert  the  upward  pressure 
on  latter  and  which  is  necessary  to 
cause  the  upward  movement  of  the 
main  valve. 

(2)  The  reason  for  the  reversing 
piston  shooting  upward  as  described 
may  be  answerefd  as  follows:  The 
upper  piston  of  the  main  valve  hav- 
ing come  off  from  its  stem,  the  two 
pistons  would  go  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, thus  leaving  both  cylinder  ad- 
mission ports  open  and  the  exhaust 
ports  closed.  While  it  hardly  seems 
likely  that  this  hottled-up  steam  would 


remain  long  after  the  throttle  was 
closed,  yet  there  may  have  been  a 
supply  coming  through  the  lubricator, 
this  being  possible  where  it  gets  its 
steam  independent  of  the  pirnip  throt- 
tle. Again,  it  is  rather  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  reversing  valve 
remained  in  its  upper  position,  thus 
preventing  the  discharge  of  the  steam 
in  the  pump  when  the  reversing  pis- 
ton cap  i)ut  was  removed.  This 
steam  pressure  would  be  pushing 
against  the  upper  main  valve  piston 
which  is  resting  against  the  reversing 
piston  cylinder.  When  the  cap  nut 
21  was  removed  and  the  reversing 
cylinder  was  jarred,  the  upper  piston 
of  the  main  valve  forced  out  the  parts 
above  it. 

W.  C.  A.  does  not  mention,  as  must 
have  occurred,  that  the  reversing 
cylinder  and  the  upper  piston  of  the 
main  valve  came  out  with  the  revers- 
ing piston,  saying  merely  that  he 
picked  up  and  carefully  examined  re- 
versing piston  23;  nor  does  he  state 
whether  or  not  he  found  and  replaced 
the  nut  which  had  come  off.  Proba- 
bly this  was  an  oversight.  If  the 
latter  was  done,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  pump  should  have 
failed  to  work  afterwards,  but  if  it 
was  not  done  it  would  be  .surprising 
if  it  did. 

As  the  sole  object  in  answering 
nuestions  is  to  convey  useful  informa- 
tion to  the  readers,  it  is  essential  for 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  correctness 
in  answers  that  the  questions  should 
state  all  known  facts  bearing  on  same. 

•    ^    ^ 

Unequal  Driver  Brake  Piston 

Travel. 

J3. — "The  engine  I  am  firing  has  7 
inches  piston  travel  on  one  side  and  4 
inches  on  the  other.  I  claim  the  side  with 
4  inches  travel  is  holding  the  most,  while 
my  engineer  claims  they  are  holding  the 
same.     Who  is  right?" — R.  C. 

Answer — ^The  engineer  is  right,  and 
for  the  following  reason:     The  two 
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driving  brake  cylinders  are  connected 
with  the  source  of  supply  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  steam  chests  of  the  lo- 
comotive. With  the  latter  the  pipe 
leading  from  the  throttle  valve 
branches  to  each  steam  chest;  there- 
fore, as  the  steam  chests  are  thus 
connected  there  cannot  be  more  pres- 
sure in  one  than  in  the  other.  With 
the  driver  brake,  the  pipe  leading 
from  the  triple  valve  branches  and 
connects  with  the  two  cylinders. 
Hence,  there  can  not  be  more  pres- 
sure in  one  than  in  the  other,  even 
though  the  piston  travel  is- different. 

However,  the  difference  in  piston 
travel  is  wrong,  for  when  the  brake 
is  in  release,  the  brake  shoes  on  the 
side  with  4- inch  travel  will  be  but 
little  over  one-half  as  far  from  the 
wheels  as  those  on  the  side  with  7- 
inch  travel.  Were  the  short  side 
much  less,  it  would  be  liable  in  re- 
lease to  cause  shoe  wear  and  some 
little '  holding,  and  which  would  be 
made  worse  when  the  shoes  raised  or 
the  drives  dropped  on  that  side,  due 
to  the  engine  rolling  or  passing  over 
rough  tracks.  In  some  instances  very 
short  travel  has  resulted  in  a  driver 
brake  cylinder  head  being  brokeq  by 
the  piston  being  driven  back  against 
it. 

^    •    ^ 

Engine  Truct.  Brake  Cut  Out. 

)4. — "In  talking  to  an  engineer  the 
other  day  I  asked  why  he  had  his  engine 
truck  brake  'cut  out.'  He  said  he  thought 
it  interfered  with  the  truck  curving.  Is 
there  anything  in  his  argument?" — R.  C. 

Anszvcr — The  engine  truck  brake 
does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  engine  curving,  owing  to  the 
cylinder,  shoes  and  levers  being  sus- 
pended from  the  truck  frame.  Were 
any  of  these  parts  suspended  from 
the  engine  frame  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. 

As  this  brake  is  ordinarily  equal  to 
one  on  a  modern  box  car,  it  should  be 
plainly  seen  that  it  is  a  valuable  aid 
in  shortening  emergency  stops,  reduc- 
ing the  time  required  for  a  service 
stop  and,  by  reducing  the  work  re- 


quired of  the  other  brakes,  lessening 
the  liability  of  wheel  sliding.  Its 
importance  in  the  ways  mentioned 
becomes  greater  the  shorter  the  train. 
Therefore,  it  should  never  be  cut  out 
when  in  good  order. 

*    ^    ^ 
Regulating  Excess  Pressure. 

IS  — "How  do  you  change  excess  pres- 
sure with  the  slide  valve  feed  valve?" — 
Af.   C. 

Answer — Excess  pressure  is  the 
number  of  pounds  in  the  main  reser- 
voir over  that  in  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir. It  is  of  two  kinds — that  car- 
ried, and  that  had  when  brakes  are 
applied. 

To  carry  excess  pressure  the  brake 
valve  handle  must  be  in  running  posi- 
tion. With  all  those  having  the 
pump  governor  connected  to  the  train 
pipe  the  amount  carried  is  regulated 
by  the  strength  of  the  excess  pressure 
valve  spring. 

With  the  brake  valves  having  the 
pump  governor  connected  to  the  main 
reservoir,  being  those  with  either 
kind  of  feed  valve  attachment,  the 
excess  pressure  carried  is  dependent 
on  how  much  the  pump  governor  is 
set  above  the  feed  valve  or  train  pipe 
pressure. 

Answering  your  questions  directly, 
to  change  the  excess  pressure  carried 
with  the  brake  valve  having  the  im- 
proved or  slide-valve  feed  valve,  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  pressure  at 
which  the  pump  governor  is  set.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  other  feed  valve. 

^    ^    ^ 
Excess  Pressure  Required, 

16. — "Is  20  pounds  enough  excess  for 
long  freight  trains  ?"^ — R.  C. 

Answer — This  depends  on  what  is 
considered  a  long  train  and  how  large 
the  main  reservoir  is.  The  object  of 
excess  pressure  is  to  insure  a  prompt 
release  and  charging  of  brakes.  The 
first  requires  that  the  train  pipe  pres- 
sure be  raised  quickly  above  that  in 
auxiliary  reservoirs.  The  charging 
of  the  auxiliary  reservoirs  is  more 
rapid  the  higher  the  train  pipe  pres- 
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sure  is  raised  and  maintained  above 
what  they  have. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  can  be  said 
that  20  pounds  of  excess  pressure  is 
not  enough  for  over  30  or  35  air 
brake  cars  and  not  for  this  number 
down  a  steep  grade. 

^    (^    (^ 
Tppes  of  Triples 

J7. — "I  notice  some  of  our  driver 
triples  are  marked  'For  12  and  14-inch  cyl- 
inders.* Wherein  do  they  differ  from  the 
ones  on  our  tenders,  and  why  would  not 
the  plain  tender  triples  answer  for  12  and 
14-inch  driver  brake  cylinders?" — J.  R.  S. 

Answer — See  answer  to  question 
5  in  January  nimiber. 

^    ^    ^ 

Triple  in  Wrong  Service. 

18.. — "Recently  a  passenger  train  came 
in  with  slid  flat  wheels  under  a  coach.  On 
looking  it  over  it  was  found  to  have  a 
freight  triple  on  it.  Would  that  cause  flat 
wheels  on  this  car  ?  What  bad  results  fol- 
low placing  freight  and  passenger  triples 
in  opposite  service?" — J.  R.  S, 

Answer — ^The  ports  in  the  freight 
triple  valve  are  of  sizes  suitable  for 
6-inch  and  8-inch  brake  cylinders  and 
their  respective  auxiliary  reservoirs. 
Larger  cylinders  and  reservoirs  re- 
quire valves  with  correspondingly 
larger  ports  in  order  that  harmonioua 
action  may  result  where  the  train 
contains  various  sizes  of  cylinders. 

In  the  case  you  mention  where  a 
passenger  car  had  a  freight  triple  the 
ports  in  the  latter  were  too  small  for 
the  accompanying  auxiliary  reservoir 
and  brake  cylinder.  The  detrimental 
results  are  that  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
could  not  be  recharged  or  the  brake 
replaced  as  rapidly  as  those  on  the 
other  cars,  and  if  a  moderately  heavy 
service  reduction  was  made  that 
triple  valve  would  apply  quick  action, 
causing  other  valves  of  this  type  to 
follow.  This  becomes  more  probable 
the  shorter  the  train. 

The-  reason  for  the  valve  applying 
quick  action  from  the  service  reduc- 
tion is  because  its  graduating  port  is 
too  small  to  reduce  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  pressure  as  rapidly  as  the 


train  pipe  pressure  would  fall  with  a 
passenger  train  of  ordinary  length. 
The  train  pipe  reduction  would  stead- 
ily gain  on  that  following  in  the  aux- 
iliary reservoir  until,  unless  the  train 
pipe  reduction  was  light,  the  differ- 
ence would  force  the  triple  piston  and 
its  parts  to  the  quick  action  position. 

The  effect  from  a  single  passenger 
triple  valve  in  a  freight  train  would 
not  be  particularly  noticeable  except 
it  Were  near  the  head  end,  in  which 
case  it  would,  after  releasing  with  the 
others,  be  likely  to  reapply  because  of 
the  rapid  charging  of  its  auxiliary 
reservoir  and  the  fall  in  the  train 
pipe  pressure  at  the  head  end,  occur- 
ring inmiediately  after  brake  release. 
But  any  considerable  number  of  them 
would  seriously  interfere  with  good 
braking.  The  most  objectionable 
feature,  in  addition  to  that  mentioned, 
would  be  the  too  rapid  release,  a  like- 
lihood of  such  brakes  releasing  after 
each  service  reduction,  and  which 
might  occasionally  become  a  fact, 
and,  in  descending  heavy  grades,  the 
extra  amount  of  work  such  brakes 
would  do  by  reason  of  their  rapid  re- 
charging, this  feature  being  more  pro- 
nounced the  nearer  they  were  to  the 
head  end. 

Answering  the  question  as  to 
wheel  sliding,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  flat  wheels  could  be  ascribed 
to  the  freight  triple  valve  alone  unless 
other  cars  in  the  train  had  some  flat 
spots.  The  tendency  is  to  cause 
wheel  sliding  on  all  cars,  but  most  on 
the  one  with  the  improper  valve. 

^    ^    9 
Slide  Valve  Feed  ValVe. 

J9, — "A  number  of  Texas  and  Pacific 
engines  running  out  of  Ft.  Worth  arc 
equipped  with  the  new  Westinghouse  Feed 
Valve — the  one  with  a  slide  valve.  Please 
explain  it." — J.  R.  S. 

Answer—See  article  by  Will  W. 
Wood  in  February  number. 

^    ^    ^ 
Maying  Air  Brake  Couplings. 

20* — "What  is  the  best  manner  of  hand- 
ling the  Westinghouse  brake  valve  in  pick- 
ing up  cars  not  charged?" — R.  J.  P. 
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Anszvcr — Follow  the  rule  for  mak- 
ing an  air  coupling  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. This  is,  just  previous  to 
the  angle  cocks  being  opened  at  the 
point  of  coupling  have  the  main  reser- 
voir pressure  up  to  the  maximum,  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  pressure  well  re- 
duced and  the  brakes  moderately  ap- 
plied on  the  engine  and  any  cars  with 
it  before  the  coupling.  The  more  un- 
charged cars  are  coupled  to  the 
greater  the  need  of  a  high  main  reser- 
voir and  a  low  auxiliary  reservoir 
pressure  just  previous  to  the  angle 
cocks  being  opened  at  the  point  of 
coupling. 

This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  to 
release  brakes  the  train  pipe  pressure 
must  be  raised  above  that  remaining 
in  the  auxiliary  reservoirs,  that  the 
lowest  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure 
before  the  brake  is  applied  will  leav^ 
the  least  to  overcome  after  the  appli- 
cation, that  a  moderate  service  appli- 
cation   will    decrease    the    tendency 


toward  quick  action  if  the  angle  cocks 
are  opened  rather  quick,  thus  farther 
insuring  a  low  auxiliary  reservoir 
pressure,  and  that  it  is  the  main  reser- 
voir pressure  that  must  fill  the  train 
pipe  (and  empty  auxiliary  reservoirs), 
so  as  to  cause  the  release  of  the  brakes 
applied. 

After  each  application  immediately 
preceding  the  coupling,  release  and 
at  once  return  the  brake  valve  handle 
to  lap  so  as*  to  save  the  main  reservoir 
pressure  and  reduce  that  in  the  aux- 
iliary reservoirs.  Should  the  neces- 
sary applications  not  be  enough  to 
sufficiently  reduce  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir pressure,  then  make  a  few  extra 
ones  for  that  purpose.  However,  a 
little  forethought  will  generally  ren- 
der this  unnecessary. 

Don't  permit  auxiliary  reservoirs 
to  become  well  charged  or  the  main 
reservoir  pressure  to  fall  low  until 
all  couplings  soon  to  be  made  are 
completed. 


Ghe   E qualizing  Discharge    ValVe 

Bp  Will  W,  Wood, 


TJTTHEN  the  engineer's  brake  valve 
^^  is  placed  either  in  the  service  or 
emergency  position,  pressure  is  dis- 
charged from  the  train  pipe  to  cause 
the  brakes  to  automatically  apply.  In 
the  "emergency"  position,  a  large 
opening  in  the  valve  discharges  the 
air  quickly,  causing  a  heavy  and  sud- 
den application  and,  of  course,  should 
only  be  used  as  the  name  implies^ — 
in  case  the  train  must  be  stopped  as 
nearly  instantly  as  possible,  regardless 
of  damage  from  shock  to  the  equip- 
ment, or  inconvenience  to  the  passen- 
gers. 

•  The  position  of  "service  applica- 
tion" causes  a  limited  discharge  of 
train  pipe  pressure,  and  should  be 
used  in  making  regular  stops  or  re- 
ductions of  speed. 

The  first  engineer's  brake  valve  was 
a  common  three-way  cock,  and  at  that 
time  the  triple  valves  were  plain  auto- 


matic. When  this  cock  was  lapped 
after  making  a  reduction  from  a  train 
line  as  long  as  six  or  more  cars,  the 
brakes  of  the  engine,  tender  and, 
maybe,  the  first  car  would  often  "kick 
off" — that  is,  release  immediately — 
caused  by  the  pressure  reducing  first 
at  the  head  end  of  the  train  more  than 
at  the  middle  or  lear  of  the  train 
line,  causing  the  head  brakes  to  go 
full  on;  then,  when  the  valve  waa 
suddenly  closed,  the  pressure  would 
fill  in  from  the  rear  end  and  equalize 
at  a  higher  pressure  than  that  remain- 
ing in  the  auxiliary  reservoirs  that 
had  applied  fully.  Train  line  pres- 
sure being  greater  than  auxiliary 
pressure,  those  triples  are  moved  into 
release  position. 

To  avoid  this  trouble,  the  "equaliz- 
ing discharge"  feature  was  devised 
and  became  a  part  of  the  engineer's 
valve;   by   its   use,   in   makirfg  stops 
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the  discharge  of  train  pipe  air  is  auto- 
matically governed  and  the  pressure 
is  not  drawn  off  faster  than  it  can 
flow  through  and  equally  reduce  in  all 
parts  of  the  train  line,  discharging 
fast  enough  to  start  all  brake  cylin- 
der pistons  moving,  but  slow  enough 
to  pTevent  any  triple  going  full  on. 

The  equalizing  discharge  valve  be- 
came an  actual  necessity  when  the 
quick  action  triple  valves  were 
brought    out.     Whether    this    triple 


mits  all  brakes  to  apply  with  a  force 
determined  by  the  amount  reduced, 
but  absolutely  prevents  quick  action. 
The  old  brass  Westinghouse  "B  ii" 
and  the  "New  York"  were  the  first 
brake  valves  in  general  use  that  at- 
tempted to  automatically  graduate 
the  discharge  of  train  pipe  pressure, 
springs  being  used  to  control  the  dis- 
charge valve,  the  tension  increased  or 
decreased  by  turning  the  brake  valve 
handle;   but   the   style   introduced  in 


WESTINGHOUSE  ENGINEER'S  BRAKE  VALVE,  SHOWING  EQUALIZING 
DISCHARGE  VALVE 


gives  quick  action  or  common  action 
depends  upon  the  suddenness  of  the 
train  pipe  discharge,  and  if  too  slow 
in  being  discharged,  the  triples  will  fail 
to  fill  the  brake  cylinders,  wasting  the 
air  through  the  leakage  grooves;  a 
little  too  quick,  the  first  triple  valve 
jtunps  to  quick  action,  setting  the 
others  the  same  way ;  but  in  using  the 
service  position  of  the  engineer's 
valve  the  equalizing  discharge  per- 
-7- 


1890  is  the  one  still  in  use,  and  can 
hardly  be  improved.  In  1892  the  con- 
struction of  the  brake  valve  was 
slightly  altered,  but  the  equalizing 
feature  was  not  changed. 

The  accompanying  plate  shows  the 
Westinghouse  engineer's  brake  and 
equalizing  discharge  valve  of  the  style 
of  1892,  and  is  referred  to  as  the  D  5, 
E  6,  F  6  and  G  6,  the  plate  appearing 
in  the  last  four  catalogues  D,  E,  F, 
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and  G.  The  black,  cross-shaped  fig- 
ure in  the  center  of  the  cut  is  the 
subject  of  this  article.  The  hori- 
zontal line  is  a  disc,  or  circular  plate, 
called  the  equalizing  piston;  the  re- 
cess in  the  edge  shows  the  groove 
filled  with  the  packing  ring ;  the  verti- 
cal line  is  the  stem,  the  bevel  at  the 
lower  end,  seating,  forms  a  valve; 
piston  and  valve  are  free  to  move  up 
or  down  in  the  short  cylinder.  Train 
pipe  air  is  always  against  the  under 
side  of  the  piston,  as  shown  by  read- 
ings on  the  plate,  and  atmosphere 
(outside  air)  is  against  the  valve,  or 
end  of  the  stem,  through  the  angle  fit- 
ting 22. 

The  space  above  the  piston  is  re- 
ferred to  as  Chamber  D;  this  cham- 
ber should  hold  a  volume  of,  say,  one 
cubic  foot  of  air  pressure.  If  it  was 
that  large,  the  brake  valve  would  take 
up  too  much  room,  so  the  chamber  is 
made  as  small  as  possible,  and  piped 
to  a  I  ox  1 2-inch  reservoir,  located  in  a 
convenient  place — usually  on  the 
under  side  of  the  running  board ;  it  is 
called  the  "equalizing  reservoir,"  and 
is  always  directly  connected  with 
Chamber  D. 

It  is  hard  to  trace  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  ports  in  the  "rotary 
valve"  and  valve  body,  from  a  printed 
figure — a  cut  section  of  an  actual 
valve  is  necessary — but,  in  the  run- 
ning position,  train  line  pressure  feeds 
into  Chamber  D,  and  the  pressures 
are,  therefore,  equal  on  both  sides  of 
the  piston.  The  opening  from  Cham- 
ber D,  where  it  says  "to  small  reser- 
voir," leads  down  and  around  to  the 
T-fitting  15,  passing  in  one  direction 
to  the  equalizing  reservoir,  and  the 
other  branch  leading  to  the  duplex  air 
gauge,  registering  by  the  black  hand. 
When  you  are  examined  on  the  "air,*' 
if  you  should  be  asked  what  pressure 
is  registered  directly  by  the  black 
pointer,  don't  say  "train  line,"  even 
if  gauge  does  say  so;  it  only  shows 
that  pressure,  direct,  in  running  and 
release  positions,  but  always  shows 
the  pressure  in  Chamber  D  and  its 
reservoir. 


Although  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  is  equal  against  both  sides  of  the 
piston,  the  force  is  greatest  on  the 
top  side,  because  it  has  more  space 
for  the  air  to  press  against  than  the 
bottom;  part  of  the  lower  side  is 
taken  up  by  the  stem,  the  valve  end 
of  it  facing  the  atmosphere.  *This 
difference  in  area  holds  the  valve 
seated  and  prevents  it  chattering. 
When  the  brake  valve  is  moved  to 
"lap"  position,  the  port  that  fed  train 
pipe  air  to  Chamber  D  is  closed,  and 
the  black  gage  pointer,  now,  only 
registers  the  pressure  in  Chamber  D; 
feed  of  air  from  the  main  reservoir  to 
the  train  pipe  is  also  closed  off. 

Move  the  brake  valve,  now,  to  the 
service  position,  and  a  small  opening 
(preliminary  exhaust  port)  allows 
pressure  to  slowly  escape  from  Cham- 
ber D  to  the  atmosphere  and,  of 
course,  the'  black  hand  indicates  the 
reduction.  Say  that  we  make  a  7- 
pound  reduction;  when  the  black 
pointer  has  dropped  from  70  to  63,  we 
lap  the  valve  and  stop  the  discharge 
from  Chamber  D ;  it  only  required  two 
or  three  seconds,  yet  our  part  of  the 
work  is  done  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  air  braked  cars  in  the  train; 
we  have  made  the  pressure  on  top  of 
the  equalizing  piston  less  than  the 
pressure  beneath  it,  which  forces  the 
piston  upward,  unseating  the  dis- 
charge valve,  and  train  pipe  pressure 
begins  to  exhaust  through  it  to  the 
atmosphere ;  the  brakes  begin  to  apply. 
This  equalizing  piston  will  stay  up 
holding  the  train  line  exhaust  open 
as  long  as  the  train  line  pressure  re- 
mains greater  than  the  pressure  in 
Chamber  D — meaning  that  the  air  will 
continue  to  exhaust  from  the  train 
line  until  its  pressure  is  down  equal 
to  that  remaining  in  Chamber  D 
When  the  pressures  finally  equalize 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  piston  will 
be  forced  downward,  closing  the  dis- 
charge valve. 

In  making  an  application,  the  air 
begins  to  exhaust  from  the  train  pipe 
about  as  soon  as  you  commence  draw- 
ing off  from  Chamber  D,  and  with 
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the  light  engine  will  stop  flowing  as 
soon  as  you  lap  the  valve;  with  one 
or  two  cars,  the  train  line  exhaust 
continues  two  or  three  seconds  after 
coming  back  to  lap,  and  with  a  still 
longer  train  line,  more  time  is  re- 
quired for  the  greater  volume  of  air 
to  escape,  so  that  some  experience  will 
enable  one  to  come  pretty  close  to 
guessing  the  number  of  air  braked 
cars  in  the  train  by  timing  the  ex- 
hause  after  the  valve  is  lapped. 

When  the  brake  valve  is  turned 
back  to  the  releasing  position,  the 
train  pipe  is  recharged  and  its  air 
feeds  into  Chamber  D,  as  described. 
Now,  if  we  have  a  very  short  train 
line — one  or  two  cars,  or  the  light 
engine — ^the  train  pipe  will  recharge 
quicker  than  Chamber  D  and  lift  the 
equalizing  piston  and  valve,  causing 
a    "flash"   of   air   from   the   exhaust 


port.  The  flash  and  closing  may  be 
instantaneous;  if  it  is  long  drawn  it 
indicates  that  the  piston  is  inclined  to 
stick  in  its  cylinder  from  tightness 
caused  by  gum  and  dirt,  want  of  oil- 
ing, or  possibly  a  too  tight  fitting 
packing  ring;  the  flash  is  not  likely  to 
occur  with  a  long' train  line. 

I  have  described  the  two  main 
features  of  the  engineer's  brake  valve 
— the  "feed  valve  attachment"  and 
the  "equalizing  discharge  valve;"  a 
third  feature  is  the  "rotary  valve,* 
that  in  being  turned  by  the  brake 
valve  handle  connects  the  different 
ports  and  passages.  It  is  too  simple 
to  need  describing  and  can  really 
best  be  studied,  in  tracing  the  ports 
by  a  sectional  model.  We  are  ready, 
now,  to  take  up  a  chapter  on  the  dis- 
eases of  the  parts  we  have  discussed, 
which  will  be  done  in  future. 
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The  triple  ValVe. 

T^HE  most  interesting  valve  and 
^  one  deserving  of  considerable 
study  is  the  triple  valve,  for  it  is  due 
to  the  peculiar  construction  of  this 
valve  that  the  air  brake  is  automatic, 
self-acting,  and  will  apply  the  brakes 
whenever  from  any  cause  a  reduction 
occurs  in  the  train  pipe  pressure. 

It  is  a  combination  of  three  valves, 
as  its  name  implies,  and  it  controls 
the  communication  or  ports  between 
the  train  pipe  and  auxiliary  reservoir, 
between  the  auxiliary  reservoir  and 
the  brake  cylinder,  and  between  the 
brake  cylinder  and  the  atmosphere. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  triple  valves 
commonly  found  in  service,  they  are 
the  plain  triple,  which  is  applied  to 
engines  and  tenders,  and,  the  quick- 
acting  triple,  which  is  applied  to  the 
cars. 

The  difference  between  the  plain 
and  the  quick-acting  triple  valves  is 


due  to  the  additional,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  supplementary  set 
of  valves  with  which  the  latter  is  sup- 
plied for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the 
application  of  the  brakes,  whenever, 
as  in  emergencies,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  all  brakes  apply  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

By  means  of  these  additional  valves, 
the  quick-acting  triple  can  make  an 
opening  to  the  atmosphere  for  the 
escape  of  train  pipe  pressure  right  at 
the  valve.  How  it  does  this  will  bo 
explained  later  on  after  we  have  given 
some  consideration  to  the  plain  triple. 

The  internal  construction  of  the 
plain  triple  valve  is  shown  in  Figs,  i 
and  2.  Fig.  i  shows  the  triple  valve 
in  the  release  position  and  Fig.  ^  in 
the  application  position.  The  various 
parts,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  are 
numbered  and  lettered  as  follows! 

27  is  the  triple  body;  11  is  the  triple 
head;    48    is    the     triple    graduating 
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valve;  49  is  the  graduating  valve 
spring ;  38  is  the  triple  exhaust  valve ; 
40  is  the  triple  piston  valve;  3  is  the 
triple  piston  packing  ring;  13  is  the 
drainage  plug;  29  is  the  cap  nut  for 
the  auxiliary  connection;  12  is  a 
leather  gasket;  26  is  a  nut  on  one  of 
the  triple  head  bolts;  16  is  a  nipple  for 
the  auxiliary  connection;  14  is  the 
triple  bracket;  9  is  the  exhaust  valve 
spring. 

The  space  marked  A  is  the  triple- 
piston  cylinder;  B  is  the  small  feed 


the  auxiliary  reservoir  with  the  brake 
cy  Under. 

The  dotted  circles,  marked  "ex- 
haust/' indicate  the  opening  leading 
from  ports  Q  and  R  to  the  atmos- 
phere, through  which  the  air  escapes 
from  the  brake  cylinder,  while  those 
seen  on  piston  40  and  in  chamber  A 
indicate  the  train  pipe  connection — 
the  opening  marked  "To  Train  Pipe" 
showing  where  the  air  from  the  train 
pipe  enters  chamber  A.  The  auxil- 
iary reservoir  and  brake  cylinder  con- 


Fig.  J.     NEW  YORK  PLAIN  TRIPLE  VALVE  -  RELEASE  POSITION 


groove  in  the  wall  of  the  triple  cylin- 
der; C  is  the  passage  for  the  air  to 
the  small  feed  groove  N  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  triple  piston.  D  is 
the  exhaust  valve  chamber;  E  is  the 
opening  from  the  exhaust  valve 
chamber  D  into  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir; F  is  a  drainage  port;  G  is  a 
trap  to  collect  the  moisture;  O  is  the 
exhaust  cavity  in  valve  38;  Q  and  R 
are  exhaust  ports  in  valve  seat  and 
bushing  H;  S  is  the  port  connecting 


nection  are  plainly  indicated  on  the 
figures. 

The  three  valves  that  compose  the 
triple  valves  are:  The  triple  piston 
valve  40,  the  triple  exhaust  valve  38 
and  the  triple  graduating  valve  48. 

The  duties  of  the  triple  piston  valve 
40  are:  To  cover  and  uncover  the 
small  feed  port  B  in  the  triple  cylin- 
der and  to  move  the  exhaust  and 
graduating  valves  38  and  48.  The 
duty  of  the  triple  exhaust  valve  38  is 
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to  cover  and  uncover  the  exhaust 
ports  Q  and  R,  and  the  duty  of  the 
graduating  valve  48  is  to  cover  and 
uncover  port  P,  which  leads  to  the 
brake  cyhnder. 

•    (»    ^ 
Operation  0/  the  triple  ValVe. 

For  convenience  in  describing  the 
operation  of  the  triple  valve,  and  the 
air  brake  mechanism  in  general,  we 
will  make  a  distinction  in  the  air 
pressures,  calling  that  in  the  discharge 
pipe,  main  reservoir  and  return  pipe 


excess  pressure,  while  the  small  reser- 
voir in  the  cab  and  attached  to  the  en- 
gineer's brake  valve  contains  the  sup- 
plementary reservoir  pressure.  Train 
pipe  pressure  enters  chamber  A  and 
moves  triple  piston  40  to  the  release 
position,  shown  in  Fig.  i.  In  this 
position  feed  port  B  is  open  and  the 
air  feeds  through  it  into  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  until  the  pressure  in  the 
auxiliary  is  equal  to  the  pressure  in 
chamber  A  and  the  train  pipe.  Feed 
port  B  is  small  and  it  requires  some 


Fig.  2.    NEW  YORK  PLAIN  TRIPLE  VALVE  -  APPLICATION  POSITION 


as  far  back  as  the  main  slide  valve  in 
the  engineer's  brake  valve,  main  reser- 
voir pressure;  that  between  the  face 
of  the  main  slide  valve  in  the  brake 
valve  and  plain  side  of  the  triple 
piston  40,  train  pipe  pressure;  and 
that  in  exhaust  valve  chamber  D  and 
the  auxiliary  reservoir,  auxiliary 
pressure. 

There  is  a  higher  pressure  carried 
in  the  main  reservoir  than  in  the  train 
pipe,  and  the  difference  is  called  the 


time  to  charge  the  auxiliary  to  the 
same  pressure  that  is  in  the  train 
pipe,  the  time  required  depending 
upon  the  conditions  existing. 

When  the  auxiliary  reservoir  is 
fully  charged  the  pressures  on  both 
sides  of  the  triple  piston  40  are  equal. 

After  charging  the  auxiliary,  if  the 
engineer  wishes  to  apply  the  brakes 
lightly  or  with  full  force  he  can  do  so 
by  allowing  a  few  pounds  of  pressure 
to  escape  from  the  train  pipe  to  the 
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atmosphere  through  the  brake  valve, 
the  amount  of  reduction  depending  on 
how  hard  he  wishes  to  apply  them,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  full  application  by 
allowing  from  20  to  25  pounds  to  es- 
cape from  the  train  pipe. 

A  reduction  in  train  pipe  pressure 
in  chamber  A  will  unbalance  the 
pressure  on  piston  40,  and  the  greater 
pressure  in  chamber  D  and  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir  will  move  the  piston 
toward  the  weaker  pressure,  or  until 
it  strikes  against  gasket  12.  This 
position  is  the  application  position 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

In  moving  to  the  application  posf- 


the  brake  cylinder  until,  in  the  case 
of  a  light  application,  it  falls  a  trifle 
below  the  pressure  remaining  in 
chamber  A  and  the  train  pipe,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  full  application,  until 
the  brake  cylinder  and  auxiliary  pres- 
sures equalize. 

In  full  applications  the  auxiliary 
and  brake  cylinders  usually  equalize 
at  about  50  pounds. 

In  light  or  partial  applications, 
when  the  auxiliary  pressure  drops  a 
trifle  below  that  remaining  in  cham- 
ber A  and  the  train  pipe,  piston  40, 
which  is  free  to  move  a  limited  dis- 
tance without  disturbing  the  exhaust 

TI^IPLE  VAlVe 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  METHOD  OF  CONNECTING  NEW  YORK  PLAIN  TRIPLE 
VALVE  TO  AUXILIARY  RESERVOIR  AND  BRAKE  CYLINDER 


tion  triple  piston  40  first  closes  port 
B,  cutting  off  communication  between 
the  train  pipe  and  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir, then  moves  the  triple  exhaust 
valve  38  and  the  triple  graduating 
valve  48,  the  first  to  the  position  cover- 
ing exhaust  port  R,  closing  the  com- 
munication between  the  brake  cylinder 
and  atmosphere,  and  the  latter  to  a 
position  uncovering  port  P  leading 
from  the  auxiliary  reservoir  to  the 
brake  cylinder. 

As  soon  as  port  P  is  uncovered  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  pressure  com- 
mences to   reduce  by  expansion   into 


valve  38  and  graduating  valve  48, 
will  move  back  to  the  lap  position,  or 
the  position  in  which  the  graduating 
valve  covers  port  P.  In  this  position 
all  ports  in  the  triple  are  closed  and 
the  brakes  are  held  applied. 

If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  force 
in  the  brake  cylinder,  another  reduc- 
tion in  the  train  pipe  pressure  will 
be  necessary,  when  piston  40  and 
graduating  valve  48  will  again  be 
moved  to  the  application  position,  un- 
covering port  P  and  allowing  the  aux- 
iliary pressure  to  expand  into  the 
brake  cylinder  until  it  again   falls  a 
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trifle  below  the  pressure  in  the  train 
pipe,  when  the  triple  will  move  to  the 
lap  position  as  before.  Thus  in  light 
or  partial  applications  of  the  brake, 
the  graduating  valve  responds  to  each 
reduction  in  the  train  pipe  pressure 
and  permits  an  equal  reduction  of 
pressure  from  the  auxiliary  reservoir, 
until  the  total  reduction  in  train  pipe 
pressure  amounts  to  20  or  25  pounds, 
when  the  auxiliary  and  brake  cylin- 
der pressures  become  equal. 

To  release  the  brake  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  train  pipe  pressure 
stronger  than  the  auxiliary,  and  to  do 
this  the  engineer  admits  the  main 
reservoir  pressure  to  the  train  pipe, 
raising  the  pressure  in  chamber  A 
and  the  train  pipe  above  that  in  the 
auxiliary. 

When  this  occurs,  piston  40  is 
forced  back  to  the  release  position, 
the  feed  port  B  is  uncovered,  so  that 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  may  recharge; 
exhaust  ports  O,  Q  and  R  are  open  to 
the  atmosphere  through  the  exhaust 
cavity  in  exhaust  valve  38,  for  the 
escape  of  air  from  the  brake  cylinder ; 
while  graduating  valve  48  closes  the 
port  between  the  auxiliary  and  brake 
cylinder. 

In  connection  with  the  practical 
operation  of  air  brakes  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  feed 
groove  B  in  all  triple  valves  is  small, 
and  that  on  this  account  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir  can  not  be  charged  up 
to  the  standard  pressure  instantly; 
but,  instead,  that  it  requires  from  i  to 
i}i  minutes  to  charge  it  from  zero 
to  70  pounds. 

This  knowledge  is  of  importance 
when  charging  up  trains  to  allow  suffi- 
cient time  for  them  to  charge  properly 
before  attempting  to  try  the  brakes, 
and  if,  before  they  have  had  time  to 
charge,  the  attempt  to  try  them  has 
been  made,  to  understand  why  they 
do  not  apply. 

When  we  remember  that  the  triple 
piston  is  acted  upon  on  one  side  by 
the  train  pipe  pressure  and  on  the 
other  by  the  auxiliary  pressure,  and 
that  it  always  moves  in  a  direction 


away  from  the  stronger  pressure,  we 
will  be  able  to  see  the  reasons  for 
many  of  the  so-called  peculiar  actions 
of  the  air  brakes  and  to  locate  the 
cause,  for  them. 

4    4    4 
Piston  Travel. 

The  stopping  efficiency  of  an  air 
brake  depends  very  much  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  foundation  brake  gear. 

If  the  slack  in  the  brake  gear  is  not 
properly  taken  up,  but  is  allowed  to 
become  excessive,  every  time  the 
brakes  are  applied  the  piston  in  the 
brake  cylinder  must  move  out  farther 
in  order  to  bring  the  shoes  up  against 
the  wheels  than  it  would  if  the  proper 
brake  shoe  clearance  were  maintained. 

If  the  brake  cylinder  piston  moves 
farther  in  applying  the  brake  than  it 
ought  to,  it  will  leave  a  greater  space 
behind  it  in  the  brake  cylinder  to  be 
filled  with  air,  and,  as  the  auxiliary 
furnishes  the  air  to  the  brake  cylin- 
der and  holds  only  a  given  quantity, 
the  more  space  it  has  to  fill  in  the 
brake  cylinder  the  lower  must  be  the 
resulting  pressure. 

We  saw  in  the  compressed  air  dia- 
gram published  in  the  February  num- 
ber, that  as  the  air  was  compressed 
into  a  smaller  volume  by  the  descend- 
ing piston  its  pressure  increased,  and 
when  its  volume  was  increased  by  the 
ascending  piston  its  pressure  de- 
creased. 

If  we  will  remember  this  when  test- 
ing brakes  we  can  tell  closely  about 
how  well  the  brakes  will  hold,  and 
whether  the  train  can  be  handled 
smoothly  or  not. 

If  the  majority  of  the  brake  cylin- 
der pistons  on  the  train  travel  10  or 
more  inches,  we  know  that  the  brake 
cylinder  pressures  will  be  lower  than 
they  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  brakes 
can  not  hold  so  well  as  if  the  travel 
was  kept  down  to  6  or  7  inches,  as 
then  there  would  be  less  space  left  in 
the  brake  cylinder  to  be  filled  with 
air  from  the  auxiliary,  and  conse- 
quently a  higher  resulting  pressure. 
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Again,  if  the  piston  travel  is  uni- 
form we  may  feel  certain  that  all  the 
brake  cylinder  pressures  will  be  uni- 
form and  that  the  brakes  are  likely 
to  apply  and  release  uniformly. 


It  should,  therefore,  be  the  aim  to 
secure  a  uniform  and  proper  travel  of 
the  brake  cylinder  pistons  in  order  to 
have  an  efficient  and  smooth  working 
:iir  brake. 


About    New   York    Brakes 


Feed  ValVe  64. 

\. — "I  am  firing  an  engine  which  is 
equipped  with  the  old  style  New  York 
brake  valve.  Sometimes  in  making  a 
station  stop  I  notice  the  main  drum  pres- 
sure reduces  with  the  train  pipe  pressure, 
and  the  brakes  take  hold  very  slowly.  My 
engineer  says  the  release  valve  is  stuck 
open.     Can  such  a  thing  occur  ?" — C.  P.  L, 

Answer — While  it  is  possible  for 
feed  valve  64  in  the  old  style  New 
York  brake  valve  to  stick  open,  yet  it 
is  not  probable  that  such  a  thing 
would  occur. 

Pieces  of  pipe  scale  and  dirt  have 
been  known  to  lodge  on  the  seat  of 
this  valve  and  hold  it  open  so  that 
when  applying  the  brakes  in  the 
service  application,  main  reservoir 
pressure  could  leak  into  the  train  pipe 
and  thus  cause  the  falling  in  main 
reservoir  pressure  and  the  slow  ap- 
plication of  the  brake. 

Other  causes  for  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  service  application  may  be  (a) 
feed  valve  64  may  need  grinding — a 
very  easy  job;  (b)  excessive  lubri- 
cation of  the  air  cylinders  of  the  pump 
with  an  inferior  grade  of  oil  and  then 
pump  running  hot,  which  if  this  con- 
dition existed  might  cause  valve  64 
to  stick  open. 

The  brake  valve  in  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  now  made. 

^    ^    0 

Best  Oil  for  Jtir  Cylinder. 

2. — "Which  is  the  best  oil  to  use  in  the 
^mall  air  cylinder  of  the  New  York  pump? 
The  small  air  cylinder  gets  very  hot  when 
we  have  twelve  or  fifteen  cars  coupled  up 
and  engine  oil  does  not  help  it." — C.  P.  L, 

Answer — The  kind  of  oil  or  lubri- 
cant that  should  be  used  in  the  air 
cylinders  of  the  pump  must  be  of  a 
quality  that  will  stand  a  high  degree 


of  temperature  without  vaporizing. 
Engine  oil  will  not  do  this,  and  there- 
fore should  never  be  used  to  lubricate 
the  air  cylinder.  A  small  quantity  of 
good  valve  oil,  which  will  stand  a 
high  degree  of  heat,  and  still  remain 
oil,  is  considered  the  best  lubricant 
for  the  air  cylinders  for  either  the 
large  or  small  one. 

3, — "We  cannot  carry  excess  pressure 
with  an  old  New  York  brake  valve,  even 
with  a  short  train.  Why  is  this?** — 
C,  P.  L. 

Answer — ^The  failure  to  obtain  ex- 
cess pressure  even  with  a  short  train 
with  an  old  style  brake  valve  can  be 
traced  to  any  one  of  the  following 
causes:  (a)  Feed  valve  64  cut  and 
leaking,  (b)  Leakage  past  piston  32, 
due  to  packing  leather  worn  or  burned 
out.  (c)  Ring  not  fitting  in  piston  32 
and  cylinder  being  worn,  (d)  Dirt 
on  seat  of  excess  pressure  valve  68. 

4, — "How  shall  I  operate  the  duplex 
pump  in  order  to  avoid  overheating  of  air 
cylinders  and  to  obtain  the  best  results?*' 
A.  J.  B.,  Bloomington,  III. 

Answer — Before  starting  the  pump, 
see  that  the  lubricator  is  filled  and 
the  drain  cock  in  the  lower  steam 
head  of  the  pump  is  open  for  the 
drainage  of  all  condensation.  Then 
turn  steam  on  carefully  and  run  the 
pump  slowly  until  25  or  30  pounds  of 
air  pressure  have  been  accumulated 
in  the  main  reservoir ;  after  this  close 
the  drain  cock,  set  the  lubricator  to 
work  and  adjust  the  pump  throttle  so 
as  to  run  the  pump  at  the  speed  re- 
quired to  do  its  work,  and  no  faster. 
Swabs  saturated  with  valve  oil  should 
be  always  kept  on  the  piston  rods,  and 
the  stuffing  boxes  kept  well  packed^ 
with  the  gland  nuts  screwed  up  just 
tight  enough  to  prevent  leakage.    The 
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air  cylinders  should  be  occasionally 
oiled  sparingly  with  valve  oil. 

Most  of  the  overheating  in  air 
pumps  is  due  to  leakage  in  the  pipe 
connections  and  unions  throughout 
the  engine  and  train  equipment,  and  if 


these  are  made  tight  there  will  be 
little  or  no  overheating  of  the  pump. 
When  the  train  pipe  and  connections 
are  tight  the  pimip  can  supply  from 
fifty  to  sixty  cars  with  very  little  ef- 
fort. 


Where  ihes  Boast  of  IPhitanthropy. 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review, 

A  new  rule  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany provides  that  hereafter  only  men 
weighing  from  140  to  180  pounds,  and 
from  five  feet  six  inches  to  six  feet  in 
height,  shall  be  eligible  for  employment  as 
firemen  or  brakemen.  The  rule  is  not 
retroactive,  and  applies  only  to  future  em- 
ployes, but  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  railroading  that  such  a  discrimination 
has  been  made.  While  as  a  matter  of 
dress  parade,  uniformity  in  size  presents 
some  advantages,  it  is  doubtful  if  in  ac- 
tual service  any  real  benefit  is  likely  to 
accrue  from  such  a  cause.  Of  course, 
under  or  over-sized  men  are  not  as  well 
adapted  for  active  railroad  service  as  the 
average  man,  but  to  arbitrarily  fix  the 
limits,  within  the  figures  named  savors  a 
little  of  affectation.  In  this  connection 
the  famous  whiskers  order  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  will  be  recalled,  which, 
as  will  be  remembered,  shortly  after  passed 
out  of  existence,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
road  in  question  will  find  it  profitable  not 
to  too  strongly  insist  upon  the  rule. 

*  *  * 

Mechanical  f>isiribution  of 
Lubricants. 

American  Engineering  and  Railroad 
Journal. 

In  European  steam  engine  practice  the 
sight  feed  lubricator,  so  generally  used  in 
this  country,  has  given  place  to  the  simple 
force-pump  method  of  distributing  oil,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  where  the  oil  must  be 
delivered  against  steam  pressure.  Experi- 
ments which  are  now  under  way  in  the 
west  seem  to  indicate  very  promising  re- 
sults with  the  same  idea  when  applied  'to 
locomotives  for  the  lubrication  of  valves. 
With  a  small  pump  worked  from  the  valve 
stem  a  positive  and  properly  regulated 
feed  is  obtained,  with  the  certainty  that  the 
oil  gets  to  the  valve  and  that  it  gets  there 
at  once.  This  experiment  may  lead  to  the 
use  of  a  rather  substantial  little  oil  pump 


with  feeding  tubes  running  to  the  piston 
rod  and  valve  stem  packing  as  well  as  the 
top  of  the  steam  chest 

*  4    4 
Government  Ownership  of  &e/e- 

graph. 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review, 

The  Canadian  government  will  propose 
to  parliament  at  an  early  date  the  purchase 
of  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  Great  North- 
western Telegraph  Co.,  and  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  to  be  operated  by 
the  government  in  connection  with  the 
postoffice  department.  The  estimated  pur- 
chase price  is  about  $35,000,000.  As  the 
two  concerns  named  duplicate  each,  other 
in  almost  all  the  important  centers  of 
Canada  it  is  expected  that  under  govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  the  work- 
ing expenses  can  be  largely  reduced. 

*  4     « 

jVo  1i.isht  to  Track  Once  IPassed. 

Railroad  Gasette, 

One  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  railroading 
is  that  the  schedule  of  a  train  gives  it  the 
right  to  the  road  only  once;  that  to  move 
the  train  backward,  even  a  short  distance, 
some  authority  is  necessary  besides  that 
given  to  it  by  the  time  table.  We  say 
unwritten  law;  but  perhaps  not  every 
reader  will  assent  to  the  statement.'  By 
"unwritten  law'*  people  generally  mean  a 
law  which  is  so  universally  recognized 
that  it  is  always  obeyed  as  well  as  though 
it  were  written;  but  every  now  and  then 
there  occurs  a  collision  which  shows  that 
this  unwritten  law  is  not  accepted  every 
where. 

At  Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  recently,  the  engine- 
man  of  a  freight  train  who  had  passed,  or 
thought  he  had  passed,  a  stop  signal  at  a 
block  station,  pulled  up  as  soon  as  he  re- 
alized that  he  might  be  running  into  dan- 
ger, and  set  back  as  fast  as  he  could;  and 
having  got  his  train  back  into  the  block 
section  which  he  had  just  vacated,  it  was 
run  into  by  a  following  train,  which  had 
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been  admitted  to  block  A  when  the  fore- 
most train  passed  block  B.  Several  cars 
were  smashed,  but  no  one  was  hurt. 

We  have  never  found  out  why  this  law 
is  not  incorporated  into  the  rules.  Prob- 
ably in  large  measure  because  in  many 
situations  the  law  seems  not  to  be  re- 
quired, for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  broken 
with  perfect  safety.  But  the  same  is  true 
of  the  flagging  rule,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  ten-hour  discussions. 
Possibly  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  satis- 
factory flagging  rule  is  what  has  led 
superintendents  to  steer  clear  of  any  dif- 
ficulties of  this  kind  which  are  not  abso- 
lutely forced  upon  them.  The  requirement 
that  the  train  must  not  be  backed  is,  how- 
ever, an  implied  concomitant  of  the  flag- 
ging rule,  and,  no  doubt,  many  superin- 
tendents would  say  that  the  implication  is 
so  clear  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  specific 
clause. 

Some  block-signal  codes  have  a  rule 
that  a  train,  having  passed  out  of  a  block 
section,  must  not  be  backed  into  it.  This 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  unless  per- 
missive blocking  is  absolutely  forbidden, 
at  all  times,  the  prohibition  of  backing  is 
required  within  i,ooo  feet  or  loo  feet  of 
the  outgoing  end  as  well  as  at  every  other 
point. 

^     4     ^ 
Practicabiiitp  of  Electric  Power. 

Herapath's  Railway  Journal,  London,  Eng. 

The  German  Emperor  is  a  man  of  many 
parts,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  adapting  elec- 
tricity to  railway  express  traction  he  will 
confer  an  undoubted  boon  on  humanity. 
No  doubt  electricity  is  the  motive  power 
of  the  future,  but  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  very  far  ahead  in  these  matters, 
electric  traction  has  not  been  found  feas- 
ible for  general  railway  business.  For 
short  distances,  straight  runs,  and  between 
stated  points  it  can  be  used,  but  for  cross- 
country traffic  and  long  distances  there  is 
a  hiatus  which  the  engineers  of  the  future 
will  have  to  fill  up. 

^     ^     « 
Anti  Bicket  Scalping. 

Railway   World. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Anti-Scalping  As- 
sociation has  hopes  of  reviving  at  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  the  bill  which  was 
presented  to  the  short  session  of  the  last 
Congress,  but  which  failed  to  pass.  The 
bill  is  the  product  of  a  railroad  attorney 
who  has  given  the  matter  much  attention, 
and  is  strong  in  its  attempt  to  hedge  the 
broker  so  that  he  can  not  sell  legitimate 
tickets  and  must  go  to  the  penitentiary  if 
he    attempts   to    do    any    illegitimate   busi- 


ness. The  first  feature  of  the  bill  is  the 
issuing  a  license  to  each  coupon  or  other 
agent,  the  general  passenger  agents  or 
other  head  of  the  traffic  department  being 
responsible  for  these,  and  he  must  approve 
them  with  an  official  seal.  The  bill  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  one  who  has  not 
such  a  license  to  sell  a  ticket.  It  does 
step  down  from  its  mandatory  plane .  and 
permit  one  who  has  purchased  a  ticket  to 
sell  it  to  another  whom  he  is  sure  will  use 
it.  It  also  permits  the  representatives  of 
the  express  or  transfer  companies  to  pur- 
chase tickets  for  their  patrons.  The  in- 
tent of  the  bill  is  to  cut  out  the  middleman 
entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  it 
compulsory  for  the  railroads  to  redeem  all 
tickets  not  used  or  all  unused  portions  of 
tickets  which  have  been  partly  used,  a 
policy  which  is  now  in  vogue  with  the  New 
York  Central  road.  The  bill  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  one  to  sell  tickets 
who  has  not  the  proper  authority,  and  also 
a  misdemeanor  for  any  road  to  fail  to  re- 
deem tickets  under  these  provisions,  the 
penalty  being  a  fine  of  $ioo  and  costs,  or 
one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both.  An- 
other feature  of  the  bill  makes  it  extremely 
uncomfortable  for  the  broker  who  uses  the 
ironclad  form  of  ticket  or  signs  the  name 
of  any  agent  to  it.  The  penalty  is  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $300,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both.  It 
is  stated  that  this  measure  will  be  brought 
up  again  in  some  form  and  every  eff^ort 
made  to  carry  it  through.  The  ticket 
scalpers  are  already  preparing  to  make  a 
fight  and  have  raised  a  handsome  -sum  of 
money  to  be  used  for  defense  and  for  de- 
feating, if  possible,  efforts  to  pass  the  bill. 

^     ^     ^ 

.American  Railroad  Pension  and 

Accident  Insurance  Schemes. 

Railway  News  (London). 

The  plan  of  pensioning  railroad  em- 
ployes is  finding  favor  with  American 
railroads.  Since  its  inauguration  by  the 
Pennsylvania  line  it  has  received  consid- 
erable attention  at  the  hands  of  railway 
managements,  with  the  result  that  several 
roads  are  preparing  to  adopt  it.  Two 
western  roads — the  Chicago  and  North- 
western and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul — are  the  latest  to  adopt  the 
principle. 

The  Chicago  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way system  is  in  most  respects  identical 
with  that  which  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road adopted  two  years  ago.  Any  em- 
ploye who  is  between  sixty-five  and  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age,  and  who  has  been  for 
thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  road,  and 
who  is  disabled  in  its  service,  will  receive 
a  pension  of  i  per  cent  per  month  calcu- 
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lated  upon  his  monthly  rate  of  wages  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  service  with  the 
company.  Any  employe  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  who  has  been 
for  thirty  years  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany, will  be  retired  upon  a  pension  of  i 
per  cent  per  month,  calculated  upon  the 
monthly  rate  of  wages  paid  him  for  the 
last  ten  years.  To  carry  out  the  plan,  the 
North-Western  has  established  a  pension 
board,  composed  of  William  A,  Gardner, 
general  manager ;  Edward  C.  Gardner, 
chief  engineer ;  Richard  C.  Aishton,  gen- 
eral superintendent;  Robert  Quayle,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  and  machinery ; 
and  W.  H.  Sterritt,  auditor  of  expend- 
itures. It  i^  estimated  that  the  annual 
cost  to  the  company  will  be  $200,000.  The 
average  number  of  employes  on  this  road 
is  27,000.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Mil- 
waukee management  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  a  mutual  benefit  association. 
The  employes  will  be  assessed  a  certain 
per  cent,  and  the  company  will  contribute 
the  remainder.  Membership  in  the  system 
will  be  voluntary  with  employes.  Adop- 
tion of  a  pension  plan  by  the  Santa  Fe 
management  is  likely  in  the  near  future. 
Some  time  ago  President  Ripley  placed 
himself  on  record  as  in  favor  of  such  a 
system,  and  said  the  employes  could  have 
it  at  any  time  they  decided  to  ask  for  it. 
The  only  argument  against  a  pension  sys- 
tem is  the  fact  that  a  man  who  leaves  or 
is  discharged  from  the  road's  service  neces- 
sarily loses  any  money  he  may  have  con- 
tributed. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
has  issued  to  its  employes  a  circular  noti- 
fying them  that  it  will  encourage  acci- 
dent insurance  by  paying  a  part  of  the  cost 
for  all  employes  who  wish  to  take  out  pol- 
icies in  the  "Aetna  Company  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  company  will  bear  one-third 
of  the  premium  for  all  conductors,  bag- 
gagemen, brakemen,  locomotive  engineers 
and  firemen,  yard  foremen  and  switchmen, 
and  bridge  and  building  carpenters.  For 
all  other  employes,  it  will  bear  one-fourth 
of  the  premium,  the  cost  of  insurance  be- 
ing lower  in  the  less  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. Instead  of  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  premium  within  four  months,  as  'here- 
tofore, the  employes  will  be  allowed  to  pay 
their  proportion  of  the  premium  monthly, 
the  amount  being  deducted  from  their  pay 
bill.  This  is  a  practical  means  of  showing 
that  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  are 
identical,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of 
the  most  commendable.  It  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  more  elaborate  schemes, 
like  those  of  the  .Pennsylvania  and  thj 
Baltimore  and  Ohio ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  simplicity  is  a  strong  point  in  its 
favor.  The  employe  is  entirely  independ- 
ent. It  is  as  though  the  company  merely 
secured    for    him    a    reduction    in    the    in- 


surance company's  rates.  The  employe 
who  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  road  is 
trying  to  secure  some  underhanded  ad- 
vantage over  him  will  find  it  difiicult  to 
discover  in  this  arrangement  any  gp-ound 
for  his  suspicion.  The  Chicago  and  Alton 
has  had  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  for 
some  time,  paying,  we  believe,  one-half 
the  cost  of  all  accident  policies;  and  the 
officers  of  the  railroad  find  great  satis 
faction  in  the  improved  relations  resulting 

4     4^ 
RailWap  StrlXes  to  be  Prohibited. 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review, 

The  officers  and  employes  of  a  railroad 
arc,  in  their  respective  capacities,  equally 
obligated  with  the  railroad  corporation  to 
see  to  it  that  no  act  of  theirs  shall  render 
impossible  of  performance  the  service 
which  the  railroad  owes  to  the  public. 
Every  man  connected  with  railroad  oper- 
ation has  a  right  to  leave  the  service  or 
perform  any  other  act  that  will  inure  to 
his  advantage.  He,  in  common  with 
everybody  else  in  this  country,  is  entitled 
to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," but  it  must  be  under  such  condi- 
tions as  will  not  necessarily  interfere  with 
the  same  right  possessed  by  other  people. 
It  is  not  leaving  the  service  that  is  ob- 
jected to,  but  it  is  doing  it  in  such  a  way- 
as  to  render  for  a  time  the  performance  of 
such  service  impossible.  A  man  may  bet- 
ter himself  if  he  can,  but  he  must  not  do 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  inflict  irremediable 
hardships  upon  others.  To  interfere  with 
train  operation  imposes  just  such  a  burden, 
and  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
it  shall  not  be  done. 

The  law  has  fully  recognized  this  in  the 
case  of  the  sailors,  and  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  justice  of  the  supreme  court  has 
stated  that  it  should  apply  with  eual  force 
to  the  railroads.  As  has  heretofore  been 
stated,  the  liberty  possessed  is  that  of  en- 
tering the  service,  but  having  entered  it  a 
man  is  in  duty  bound  to  fulfill  all  of  its 
obligations. 

t$     ^     1$ 

She  German  Emperor's  Gratitude 

Railroad   Gazette. 

Last  summer  as  a  train  carrying  German 
troops  on  their  way  to  China  .was  passing 
over  an  Italian  railroad,  it  was  rescued 
from  imminent  danger  of  a  collision  by 
the  prompt  action  of  a  switchman,  at  con- 
siderable risk  to  himself.  This  man  has 
now  received  the  very  liberal  reward  of  a 
pension  of  500  francs  a  year  from  the 
German  Emperor. 
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OopTTiffht  hj  the  Antiior. 

Factoring 

15. — Numbers  may  be  classified  (1)  into  Even  and  Odd.  (2)  Prime  and 
Composite,  (3)  Abstract  and  Concrete,  (4)  Integral.  Fractional  and  Mixed. 

An  Buen  Number  is  a  number  that  can  be  divided  by  2  without  a  remainder, 
as  2,  4,  6,  24,  128.  etc.  Any  number  ending  In  a  figure  which  can  be  divided 
by  2  without  a  remainder  is  an  even  number,  as  94.532. 

An  Odd  Number  is  a  number  that  cannot  be  divided  by  2,  as  1,3, 5, 7. 25, 
783,  etc.  Any  number  ending  in  a  figure  which  cannot  be  divided  by  2  is  an 
odd  number,  as  24,689. 

A  Prime  Number  is  one  that  cannot  be  divided  by  any  number,  except  itself 
and  1  without  a  remainder. 

A  Composite  Number  Is  one  that  can  be  divided  by  some  other  number  be- 
sides itself  and  1,  as  4,  9.  15.  30,  etc. 

An  Abstract  Number,  as  has  already  been  explained  (Art.  10),  is  a  number 
standing  alone,  as  4,  9,  156,  etc 

A  Concrete  Number  specifies  some  particular  idea  or  object,  as  4  miles,  9 
tons,  156  feet.  etc. 

An  Integral  Number,  or  2n  Integer,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  a  whole  num- 
ber, as  1,  2,  3,  9,  78.  560.  etc. 

A  Fractional  Number,  or  a  Fraction,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  one  that  ex- 
presses a  part  or  parts  of  1.  as  1  half  {^),  9  tenths  {^^),  151  halves  (-4^),  etc  '' 

A  Mixed  Number  Is  an  integer  and  a  fraction  combined,  as  1  and  1  half 
( 1  i) .  6  and  9  tenths  (  6^^) .  etc. 

16. — ^Factoring  Is  the  process  of  separating,  or  •*  resolving,"  as  It  is  called, 
a  composite  number  into  Its  several  divisors  or  factors. 

A  Factor  of  a  composite  number  is  one  that,  multiplied  by  itself  or  some 
other  number,  will  produce  the  given  composite  number.  Therefore,  any  divisor 
of  a  number  is  a  factor  of  that  number;  as,  2  is  a  factor  of  4,  because  2x2=4. 
and  4  can  be  divided  by  2  without  a  remainder ;  8  is  a  factor  of  64, 9  of  27,  etc. 

A  Prime  Factor  oi  a  number  is  a  factor  which  is  itself  a  prime  number ;  that 
Is.  a  factor  that  cannot  be  divided  withou.t  a  remainder,  as,  6  is  a  "  factor'*  of 
12,  but  3  is  a  ••  prime  factor  "of  12.  When  we  speak  of  *'  the  prime  factors 
of  a  number."  we  mean  all  of  the  prime  factors  of  that  number. 

A  Divisor  of  a  number,  as  understood  in  factoring,  is  another  number  that 
will  divide  It  without  a  remainder ;  as.  4  is  a  divisor  of  8  and  9  of  54.  etc. 

A  Common  Diu'sor  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  one  that  is  a  divisor  of  each 
of  them  ;  as,  4  is  a  common  divisor  pf  6.  12  and  40. 
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The  Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  the  largest  number 
that  will  divide  each  of  them  without  a  remainder ;  as.  1 6  is  the  greatest  com- 
mon divisor  of  32.  48  and  96. 

A  Multiple  of  a  number  is  any  product  of  that  number,  multiplied  by  itself  or 
some  other  number;  as,  8  is  a  multiple  of  2  because  2x4=8,  121  is  a  mul- 
tiple of  1 1  because  11x11  =  121. 

A  Common  Multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  one  that  is  a  multiple  of 
every  one  of  them  ;  as,  24  is  a  common  multiple  of  2,  3.  4  and  6. 

The  Least  Common  Multiple  of  two  or  m.ore  numbers  is  the  smallest  number 
that  is  a  multiple  of  each ;  that  is,  the  smallest  number  that  can  be  divided  by 
each ;  as.  12  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  2,  3,  4  and  6. 

17* — ^Principles  of  Factors  and  Factoring.  (1)  Every  multiple  is  a 
composite  number.  (2)  Every  composite  number  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
all  of  its  factors.  (3)  A  factor  of  a  number  is  a  factor  of  any  multiple  of 
that  number.  (4)  A  common  factor  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  also  a  factor 
of  the  sum  or  difference  of  such  numbers,  and  also  of  the  product  of  such  numbers. 

(5)  A  composite  number  is  divisible  by  the  product  of  any  oi;,all  of  its  prime  factors. 

(6)  Every  prime  number  except  2  and  5  ends  with  1,  3,  7  or  9.  (7)  Any 
composite  number  is  divisible  by  9  or  3,  if  the  sum  of  the  figures  which  make 
up  the  composite  numbers  is  divisible  by  9  or  3.  (8)  Every  prime  factor  of  a 
number  is  also  a  divisor  of  that  number.  (9)  A  divisor  of  a  number  is  also  a 
divisor  of  any  multiple  of  that  number. 

J8.— Prime  Factors. 

Rule  for  Finding  Prime  Factors. — Divide  the  composite  number  by  any 
prime  number  that  will  exactly  divide  it;  then  divide  the  quotient  by  any  prime 
number  that  will  exactly  div'de  it,  ard  continue  to  divide  each  quotient  in  the 
same  manner  until  the  quotient  itself  is  a  prime  number.  All  of  the  divisors  and  the 
last  quotient  are  the  prime  factors. 

Example. — Find  the  prime  factors  of  18? 
Solution:  2)18 

3)_9 
3 
The  prime  factors  of  18  are  2,  3  and  3. 

Examples  for  Practice  :■ 

(1)  Find  the  prime  factors  of  8.    . 

(2)  Of  36. 


(3)  Of  42. 

(4)  Of  49. 

(5)  Of  63. 

Solutions : 

l«t  problem 
2)J 

2 


Ans.  2,  2, 

Ans.  2,  2,  3, 

Ans.  2,  3. 


Ans. 
Ans.  3, 


2d  problem 
2)36 

2)18 

3)9 

3 


8d  problem 
2)42 

3)22 
7 


4th  problem 

7)49 
7 
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3  )^ 

3  )  2J 
7 
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)9* — ^The  Greatest  Common  Divisor. 

Rule  fOr  Finding  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor  (by  Factoring). — 
Resolve  each  of  the  numbers  into  its  prime  factors  and  then  find  the  product  of  alt 
the  factors  that  are  common  to  each. 

Example. —  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  12  and  16. 
Solution:  ^)13  2  )_^6 

2)6  2)8 

3  2)4       2X2=4,  the  G.  C.  D.  of  12 

2  and  16 

Note. — In  this  solution  2  is  common  to  l>oth  in  the  first  division  of  each,  and  2  is 
common  to  both  in  the  second  division,  but  thereafter  there  is  no  divisor  or  final  quotient 
that  is  common  to  both. 

Examples  for  Practice : 

(1)  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  24  and  36.  Ans.  12 

(2)  Of  72  and  88.  Ans.  8 

(3)  Of  98  and  154.  Ans.  14 

(4)  Of  12  and  76  and  120.  Ans.  4 

(5)  Of  48  arid  75  and  175.  Ans.  — 

Solutions : 

Ut  problem  2d  p  oblem 

2)24        2)^  2)_72        2  )£8 

2)^2        2)J18  2)36        2)AA 

2)^           2)9  2)J1^        2)^ 

3                 3  3)9              11 

2X2X3=12.  the  G.C.  D.  3 

of  24  and  36 


2X2X2=8,  the  G.  C. 
D.  of  72  and  88 


Sd  problem 

2  )_98        2  )  154 


7)49 
7 


7  )77 
1  1 
2X7=14.  theC.  C.  D. 


2)12 

2)6 

3 


4th  problem 

2)T_6 

2)3^ 

19 


2)4J 

2)2^ 

2)  12 

2)6 

3 


2  )  120 
2)M) 
2)30 

3)15 
5 
2X2=4,  the  G.  C.  D. 

5)175 

5)35 

7 


5th  problem 

3(7^5 

5)25 

5 

48,  75  and  175,  having  no  factors  common 
to  each,  have  no  G.  C.  D. 


Rule  for  Finding  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor  (by  Repeated  Divi- 
sions).— (/)  Divide  the  larger  number  by  the  smaller  number.  If  there  be  a 
remainder,  use  such  remainder  as  a  d'visor  and  the  smaller  number  as  a  dividend  for 
a  new  division.  If  there  be  another  remainder,  use  it  as  a  divisor  and  tha  last  divi- 
sor as  a  dividend  for  a  new  division.  Continue  these  divisions  until  no  remainder  is 
found. 
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(2)  The  last  divisor  is  the  greatest  common  dimor  of  the  two  numbers.  If 
the  divisions  Continue  until  1  is  a  remainder,  the  numbers  have  no  greatest  common 
divisor. 

{3)  To  find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  more  than  two  numbers,  use  the 
greatest  common  divisor  of  two  in  connection  with  a  third  number,  as  directed  above ; 
the  last  divisor  will  be  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  three  numbers. 

{4)  If  there  be  more  than  three  numbers,  continue  with  the  fourth,  etc.,  with 
the  last  greatest  common  divsor  found. 


Example. —  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  576,  783  and  1272. 


Solution : 


9)1272(1 
9 

37" 
36 


576)783(1 
576 


41 


12 
9 

3)9(3 
9 


207)576(2 
414 


162)207( 1 
162 


45) 162(3 
135 


27)45(1 
27 


18)27( I 
18 


9) 18(2 
18 


Note. — By  the  first  operation  {a)  we  found  that  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  576 
and  783  was  9.  By  the  second  operation  {b)  we  found  that  the  greatest  common  divisor 
of  9  and  1272  was  3 ;  therefore.  3  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  576,  783  and  1272. 


Examples  for  Practice  : 

(1)  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  28  and  1724.      Ans.  4 

(2)  Of  18,  144  and  926. 

(3)  Of  78,  1800  and  2872. 

(4)  Of  12,  120.  732,  4312  and  1980. 

(5)  Of  97  and  156. 


Ifit  problem 


28) 1724(61 
168 

44 
28 

16)28( 1 
16 


12) 16(1 
12 


4=G.  C.  D. 


4) 12(3 
12 


Ans.  2 

Afis.  2 

1980. 

Ans.  4 

Ans.  - 

2d  problem 

W 

W 

1  8)  1  4  4  (  8 

18)926(51 

144 

90 

26 

18 

8) 18(2 

16 

2=C.  C.  D. 

of  18,  144         2)8(4 

and  926 

8 
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8d  problwn 

W  (b) 

78)1800(23  6)2872(478 

_l_56_  24 

240  47 

234  42 

6)78(13  52 

6  48_ 

18  4)6(1 

18  .  4_ 

2)4(2 
2=G.  C.  D.  of  78.  1800  and  2872  4_ 

ith  problem 
(a)  ib)  (c)  (d) 

12)120(10  12)732(61         12)4312(359  4)1980(495 

12  72  36  16 

0  12  71  38 

0  12  60  36 


4=G.  C.  D.  of  12,  732.  4312  112  20 

and  1980  i08^  20_ 

4) 12(3 
12 

6th  problem 
97)156(1 
97 

59)97(1 
59 


38)59(1 
38 


21)38(1 
21 


17)21(1 

17 


4)17(4 
16 


97  and  156  have  no  G.  C.  D. 


20* — ^The  Least  G>mmon  Multiple* 

Rule  for  Finding  the  Least  Common  Multiple  (by  Factoring). — 
( / )  Find  the  prime  factors  of  all  of  the  numbers. 

(2)  The  product  of  all  of  the  different  prime  factors,  using  each  as  many 
times  as  it  is  found  in  any  one  of  the  numbers,  is  the  least  common  multiple. 

Example. — What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  12  and  14? 

Solution : 


2)X2 

2)  14 
7 

3 

2X2X3X7=84 

Note. — 2  occurs  twice  as  a  prime  factor  of  12,  therefore  we  use  2  twice ;  3  occurs 
once  and  is  used  once ;  2  occurs  once  as  a  prime  factor  of  14,  but  we  do  not  use  it  because 
we  have  already  used  2  twice ;  7  occurs  once  as  a  prime  factor  of  14.  To  find  the  L.  0. 
M.  of  12  and  14  we  find  the  product  of  2X2X3X7,  which  is  84. 
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Examples  for  Practice  : 

(1)  Find  the  Least  Common  Multiple  of  17  and  43       Ans.  731 

(2)  Of  18  and  44.  Ans.  396 

(3)  Of  6  and  16  and  72.  Ans,  144 

(4)  Of  22  and  36  and  120.    '  Ans.  3.960 

(5)  Of  15  and  32  and  68  and  138.  Ans.  187,680 
Solutions: 

Ut  problem  4th  problem 

17X43=731.    (17  and  43  arc  each  prime  2)22            2)36  2)  120 

numbers,  and  therefore  cannot  be  re-  ..            2\18  2\60 

solved  into  prime  factors,  in  which  case  / — -  ^  )^^ 

the  L.  C.  M.  Is  the  product  of  the  two  3)9  2)30 

numbers.)  3  3)15 

2d  problem  / — 

2)18  2)44  2X2X2X3X3X5X11=3,960  5 

3^92)22  eth  probem 

3               TT    2X2X3X3X11=396  ^)^          2)32          2)68       .  2)238 

8d  problem  ^           2)26          2)^4  3)69 

2)6                   2)±6  2)72  .    2)8                17                   23 

3                     2)8  2)36  2)4 

2)4  2)18  2 

2  3V9  2X2X2X2X2X3X5X^7X23=187.680 

2X2X2X2X3X3=144  3 

2 (•—Cancellation  is  a  process  of  striking  out  or  cancelling  factors  com- 
mon to  a  dividend  and  a  divisor,  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  operation. 

The  Sign  of  Cancellation  Is  a  line  drawn  through  a  figure,  and  indicates 
that  the  figure  cancelled  will  not  be  again  considered  in  the  operation. 

Cancelling  a  Factor  in  a  number  is  equivalent  to  dividing  that  number  by 
such  factor,  and  cancelling  the  same  factor  in  both  the  dividend  and  divisor 
divides  both  equally,  and  therefore  does  not  affect  the  quotient. 

Rule  for  Cancellation.— (/)  Write  all  of  the  numbers  which  compose  the 
dividend  in  a  horizontal  line;  draw  a  line  beneath  and  under  the  line  write  the  num- 
bers which  compose  the  divisor. 

(2)  Cancel  all  factors  common  tc  both  dividend  and  divisor. 

(3)  Divide  the  product  of  all  of  the  remaining  factors  of  the  dividend  by  the 
product  of  all  of  the  remaining  factors  of  the  divisor,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
same  as  though  no  cancellation  had  been  made. 

Example. — How  many  tons  of  coal  (each  ton  containing  25  bushels),  at  8 

cents  a  bushel,  can  you  buy  with  8  day's  wages  (each  day  making  125  miles),  at 

2  cents  per  mile  ? 

Solution :  1       5 

^XZ?^X2_5X2_10     ,^, 

^^x^    -TxT-"r= ^ ° ^^"^ 
1    1 

Note. — We  wrote  as  a  dividend  above  the  line  8  (days)  nnuUiplied  by  125  (miles), 

multiplied  by  2  (cents).    As  a  divisor  we  wrote  below  the  line  25  (bushels),  multiplied  by 

8  (cents).    We  then  proceed  to  reduce  both  dividend  and  divisor,  by  cancelling  all  factors 

common  to  both,  as  follows :  We  first  observe  that  8  is  common  to  both,  and  as  8  is  con- 

—  8— 
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tained  In  the  8  of  the  dividend  1  time,  we  cancel.the  8  and  write  1  above  It.  We  find  the 
same  concerning  the  8  of  the  divisor,  and  cancel  ths  8  and  write  one  below  it.  We  see 
that  25  is  a  common  factor  of  the  25  in  the  divisor  and  the  125  of  the  dividend.  We 
cancel  the  25  and  write  1  under  it »  and  as  25  is  contained  5  times  in  125,  we  cancel  the 
latter  and  write  5  over  It.  We  only  have  1X1  left  in  the  divisor  and  5)^2  in  the  divi- 
dend, which  numbers  have  no  common  factor.  The  5X2=  1  0,  and  the  1X1  =  1  and  1  0-fr- 
1  =  10,  which  is  the  number  of  tons  of  coal,  at  25  bushels  to  the  ton,  at  8  csnts  per  bushel, 
that  can  be  bought  with  8  days'  wages,  of  125  miles  per  day,  at  2  cents  per  mile. 

Examples  for  Practice  : 

(1)  How  many  coal  cars  costing  $2,250  each  can  a  railway 

company  purchase  with  the  receipts  from  a  sale  of 
846  tons  of  scrap  iron  at  $10  per  ton  ? 

Ans.  3  cars  and  $57  over 

Solution:  282     1 

8  4ffx;(J    282 
^11^=^3-  or  75)282(3  car. 

75  5  7  dollars  over 

Note.— -We  remove  the  factor  10  from  the  10  in  the  divisor  and  write  1  over  It.  We 
then  remove  the  same  factor,  10,  from  2,250  and  write  225  below  It.  We  then  remove 
the  common  factor  3  from  846  and  write  262  (the  quotient  of  846-f-3)  above  It.  We  then 
remove  the  factor  i  from  tHe  225  and  write  75  below  It.  This  leaves  262  for  a  dividend 
and  75  for  a  divisor,  which  gives  us  3  for  a  quotient  and  37  for  a  remainder. 

(2)  If  a  fire  destroyed  6  cars  of  freight,  each  car  containing  30 

cases  of  hams,  each  case  containing  18  hams,  the 
value  of  the  hams  averaging  $2.  how  many  cars  oi 
freight  would  have  to  be  transported  over  the  division 
to  recompense  the  company  for  the  loss,  if  the  average 
profit  for  transporting  freight  was  $4  per  ton  and  the 
average  car  contained  20  tons?  Ans.  8  J  cars 

3 
Solution:  3    1^     9 

^X3  0XZ  ?X?_3  X  3  X  9_^^ 

1   ^ 

Note. — We  first  remove  the  common  factor  2  from  6  above  and  4  below  the  line, 
leaving  3  and  2  respectively.  We  then  remove  the  common  factor  2  from  30  and  20, 
leaving  15  and  10  instead.  We  then  cancel  the  2  In  the  dividend  and  the  2  In  the  divisor. 
We  then  remove  the  2  from  the  10  In  the  divisor  and  the  18  in  the  dividend,  writing  5  under 
the  10  and  9  above  the  latter.  We  next  remove  5  from  the  5  In  the  divisor  and  15  In  the 
dividend,  writing  3  above  the  latter.  There  being  no  more  factors  common  to  both  divi- 
dend and  divisor  we  find  that  we  have  3X3X9=81  for  a  dividend  and  1X1  =  1  for  a 
divisor,  the  quotient  being  81. 
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A 

The   Watch    Case   Engravers'   Union 


1^  jo  DOUBT  the  locomotive 
^^  J  fireman  has  his  troubles,  so 
do  the  watch  case  engrav- 
ers; and  ours  being  new  to 
the  fireman  I  would  ask  him  to  kindly 
bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments 
while  I  tell  him  a  few. 

In  the  fall  of  1899,  the  watch  case 
engravers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  who  had  never  been  or- 
ganized since  the  days  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  awakened  to  a  sudden  reali- 
zation of  the  degraded  condition  ot 
themselves  and  their  craft. 

Watch  case  engraving,  which  was 
at  one  time  considered  an  art,  had, 
by  the  elimination  of  the  art  spirit 
therefrom,  been  reduced  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  had  become  a  mere  me- 
chanical labor,  and  the  engravers  who 
had  at  one  time  been  considered 
artists,  had  become  slaves  to  com- 
mercial greed,  which  was  being  satis- 
fied by  various  working  systems  that 
made  a  gredt  many  of  us  little  better 
than  blind  men,  and  all  of  us  suffer 
more  or  less  from  nervous  disorders, 
for,  literally  speaking,  these  systems 
kept  the  engraver's  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone 600  minutes  per  day  in  order  to 
earn  ten  hours'  pay.  This,  in  time, 
will  ruin  the  strongest  pair  of  eyes 
ever  given  to  man,  and  the  terrific 
speed  at  which  we  were  compelled  to 
work  was  fast  making  wrecks  of 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  engravers,  and 
if  these  abominable  systems  and  sense- 
less cutting  of  prices  had  continued 
there  Would  ultimately  have  been  a 
crash. 


What  was  to  be  done  in  order  to 
avert  the  catastrophe  which  threat- 
ened the  engravers?  What  could  be 
done?  Only  one  thing,  and  that  was 
to  unite  and  form  an  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  elevating  ourselves  and 
our  craft  to  its  proper  standing  in 
the  social  and  business  world. 

This  the  engravers  determined  to 
do  and,  as  the  feeling  was  universal, 
within  three  months*  time  every  watch 
case  engraver  in  the  country  had 
joined  our  local  unions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  employed  by  the  Key- 
stone Watch  Case  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  T.  Zurbrugg  Watch 
Case  Co.,  of  Riverside,  N.  J.,  both 
under  one  management,  they  being 
the  only  non-union  watch  case  com- 
panies in  America  today.  This  much 
having  been  accomplished,  delegates 
from  the  various  local  unions  were 
sent  to  the  conference,  which  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  January  27,  28  and 
29,  1900,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all 
local  unions  under  one  head,  and 
forming  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Watch  Case  Engravers'  International 
Association  of  America,  and  at  the 
same  time  try  and  organize  a  local 
union  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  composed 
of  the  engravers  employed  by  the 
Keystone  and  Zurbrugg  Companies 
who,  at  that  time,  were  the  only  firms 
in  the  country  who  compelled  their 
men  to  work  under  the  "minute"  or 
sweating  system,  all  other  firms  hav- 
ing recognized  our  union  and  abol- 
ished the  various  systems  of  "piece 
work,  time  cards,  etc.,  which  were  the 
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**minute"      system      under     different 
names. 

Now,  while  I  am  thinking  of  the 
"minute"  system,  a  short  description 
of  it  at  this  point  might  not  be  amiss. 
The  first  watch  case  upon  which  a 
new  pattern  or  design  is  engraved,  is 
given  to  a  person  called  a  "pace 
maker,"  usually  the  fastest  man  the 
firm  has  in  its  employ.  He  engraves 
the  new  pattern  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  after  which  he  continues  to 
work  by  the  day  until  another  new 
pattern  is  to  be  slashed  out.  This, 
then,  is  the  time  allowed  for  cutting 
these  patterns  when  given  to  the  rest 


W.  C.  HAUBOLD 

Sccretary-Treaaurer  of  Watch  Case  En- 
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of  the  engravers,  but  after  they  cut 
one  or  two  at  top  speed,  do  you  think 
that,  like  the  pace  maker,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  put  in  a  few  hours  working 
as  a  man  should  work?  Oh  no! 
This  is  the  point  at  which  these  firms 
start  to  drive  their  engravers  like 
slaves,  for  they  are  expected  to  keep 
up  this  gait  hour  after  hour,  day  by 
day,  failing  in  which  they  do  not  get 
credit  for  doing  600  minutes  that  day, 
although  they  have  worked  like  de- 
mons for  ten  hours  in  this  race 
against  time,  and  have  turned  out 
probably  as  much  work  as  engravers 


in  other  factories*  are  expected  to  do 
in  fifteen  hours  for  the  same  pay. 
Watch  case  engraving  is  tedious 
work,  even  when  you  are  allowed  the 
proper  amount  of  time  in  which  to 
engrave  a  case. 

I  should  like  to  draw  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Picture,  if  you  can,  an  en- 
graver with  his  face  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  watch  case  that  he  revolves 
as  he  cuts  the  pattern  thereon,  follow- 
ing each  hair-like  cut  with  his  eye, 
from  the  point  where  he  starts  the 
cut  to  the  place  where  it  terminates. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  if  a  man  has 
not  time  to  take  his  eyes  off  his  work 
for  a  minute,  that  he  should  event- 
ually ruin  his  eyesight?  Or,  being 
under  a  constant  mental  strain  for  a 
couple  of  years  in  the  race  against 
time,  that  he  should  become  a  nervous 
wreck,  whose  hand  is  about  as  steady 
as  a  cat  boat  in  a  rough  sea?  I  must 
ask  the  reader  to  excuse  me  for  dwell- 
ing on  this  subject,  but  I  have  suf- 
fered under  this  damnable  system  and 
consequently,  am  liable  to  air  this 
existing  evil,  although  I  assure  you  it 
is  past  history  as  far  as  the  union  en- 
graver is  concerned,  and  the  only  ones 
now  suffering  are  the  non-union  men 
who  still  continue  to  work  for  the 
above  named  companies,  and  part  of 
whom  have  seceded  from  our  union, 
for,  like  all  other  organizations,  we 
found  a  certain  element  in  our  trade 
who  were  devoid  of  all  principle,  and 
whom  no  inducements  could  hold  in 
our  association. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  time  of  our 
attempt  to  emancipate  these  white 
slaves.  On  Saturday,  January  27, 
1900,  we  informed  the  engravers  of 
the  Keystone  Company  that  a  meeting 
would  be  held  that  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  local  union. 
The  Kevstone  Company  immediately 
informed  them  that  any  person  at- 
tending our  meeting  would  be  dis- 
charsred,  but  they  came  just  the  same 
to  the  number  of  thirty,  and  a  local 
union  was  formed,  after  which  we 
called  another  meeting  for  the  follow- 
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ing  afternoon,  January  28.  At  this 
meeting  we  enrolled  the  names  of 
thirty  new  members,  and  now  had 
sixty  out  of  a  possible  one  hundred. 
We  now  awaited  the  action  of  the 
Keystone  Company  and,  true  to  their 
warning,  they  locked  out  eighty- 
seven  of  their  engravers  on  Monday 
morning,  January  29,  1900;  and  then 
and  there  started  one  of  the  hardest 
fights  between  capital  and  labor  that 
was  ever  fought  by  an  association  of 
our  age  and  membership,  for  we  not 
only  had  the  eighty-seven  locked  out 
men  on  our  hands,  but  had  about 
sixty-five  of  our  union  men  whom  we 
called  out  of  a  New  York  branch  es- 
tablishment operated  by  the  Keystone 
Company.  These  men  we  had  prom- 
ised to  support  if  they  were  locked 
out  as  threatened  by  the  Keystone 
Company,  and  the  terms  of  agreement 
were  that  we  pay  them  benefits  at  the 
following  figures:  $10.00  per  week 
to  married  men  and  $7.00  per  week  to 
single  men  until  such  time  as  we 
could  secure  positions  for  them  in 
other  factories,  for  we  never  doubted 
but  what  the  other  manufacturers 
would  employ  them,  as  we  had  re- 
peatedly been  told  by  other  firms  that 
the  Keystone  Company  was  their  main 
competitor  and  was  the  cause  of  their 
not  being  able  to  pay  us  more  money 
for,  as  they  explained,  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  compete  with  a  firm 
which  employed  the  "minute"  sys- 
tem. Imagine,  if  you  can,  our  aston- 
ishment and  disgust  when  the  manu- 
facturers not  only  refused  to  employ 
the  locked  out  men,  but  formed  what 
was  known  as  the  manufacturers' 
combine,  a  combination  formed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  disrupting  our 
organization,  and  they  succeeded  at 
that  time  in  enrolling  the  name  of 
every  manufacturer  except  one,  who 
flatly  refused  to  join  them,  but  helped 
us  by  employing  as  many  of  the 
locked  out  men  as  possible.  At  this 
point  we  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  our  stock  of  trouble  increased 
one  hundred  per  cent,  for  the  men  in 
two  other  factories  were  compelled  to 


strike,  as  the  firms  they  worked  for 
thought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
troublesome  times  and  tried  to  force 
conditions  on  their  men  which  they, 
as  union  men,  could  not  accept.  At 
this  time  our  membership  was  about 
500,  and  we  found  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  the  question:  How  can 
the  260  engravers  who  are  still  at 
work  support  the  240  unemployed? 
Luckily  for  us  we  never  had  to  solve 
this  puzzle,  and  what  might  have  hap- 
pened is  unwritten  history,  for  one 
of  the  last  two  strikes  was  settled 
after  one  week's  idleness  and  the  other 
after  a  fight  which  lasted  about  eight 
weeks.  One  of  these  firms  pulled 
away  from  the  manufacturers  combi- 
nation and  employed  quite  a  number 
of  the  locked  out  men,  leaving  us  to 
devise  Ways  and  means  of  supporting 
the  men  we  still  had  on  our  hands  all 
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through  the  spring  and  summer  until 
the  busy  season  opened  up,  when  the 
rest  of  the  manufacturers,  finding 
themselves  short-handed,  dropped  out 
of  the  combination  one  by  one  and 
took  the  remaining  men  into  their 
factories,  and  at  the  present  writing 
I  will  say  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  non-union  firms  mentioned 
above  we  are  on  better  terms  with  the 
manufacturers  today  than  we  have 
ever  been  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  I  feel  assured  had  they 
understood  our  motives  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  association  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fight  they  would  have 
aided  us  materially  in  bringing  about 
the  result  for  which  we  are  fighting — 
i,  e.,  recognition  of  our  association, 
and  at  the  same  time  placing  these  an- 
tagonistic companies  on  an  equal 
working  basis  with  the  other  manu- 
facturers. 
Now  the  reader  can  readily  see  that 
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our  association  ran  into  this  fight 
while  in  its  infancy,  and  the  following 
questions  will  naturally  present  them- 
selves: 

Did  we  violate  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment made  with  the  locked  out  men? 
Did  we  receive  financial  assistance 
from  outside  sources;  if  not,  how  did 
we  support  them? 

In  answer  to  the  first,  I  will  say  that 
never  by  word  or  act  did  we  fail  to 
fulfill  our  obligation  to  the  locked 
out  brothers;  and  in  answer  to  the 
second,  will  say,  as  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  this  Association,  I  have  never 
received  one  cent  of  outside  assist- 


Thc  W«tch  Caac  Engr«vcn'  Label  in  PotHion 

ance  during  this  fight.  Let  me  tell 
you  where  this  money  came  from; 
right  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  en- 
gravers of  our  association,  every  dol- 
lar of  it,  and  upon  the  strength  of  the 
foregoing  statement  I  make  the  claim 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
labor  organization  in  existence,  and 
if  you  will  follow  me  for  a  few  lines 
further  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me. 

Think  of  an  association  whose  mem- 
bership did  not  exceed  500  when 
formed  and,  in  the  first  year  of  or- 
ganization, fighting  a  battle  which  to 
date   has   cost    its   members   $30,000, 


every  penny  of  which,  as  i  have  stated 
before,  came  out  of  the  earnings  of 
the  engravers.  Think  of  men  who  are 
earning  from  $18  to  $37  per  week 
(firemen's  to  engineer's  pay),  having 
a  ten  per  cent  pro  rata  assessment 
levied  on  their  wages,  men  paying 
as  high  as  $3.70  per  week  right  along 
and  never  a  murmur  of  dissension.  Is 
not  this  struggle  for  recognition  one 
of  the  grandest  fights  that  has  ever 
been  brought  to  your  notice?  Don't 
you  think  we  deserve  recognition? 
These  are  the  men  who  now  call  upon 
the  locomotive  firemen  for  their  moral 
support,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  as  you 
understand  our  motives  thoroughK 
now,  you  will  be  willing  to  fight  sid-: 
by  side  with  such  stanch  union  men. 
who,  as  I  have  stated,  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  anything  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  to  hold  what  they  have 
gained  and  to  free  the  rest  of  the  en- 
gravers if  possible.  We  therefore 
call  upon  the  B.  of  L.  F.  in  the  name 
of  humanity  and  as  brothers  and  fel- 
low workingmen  to  give  us  your  moral 
support  by  shunning  the  unfair  goods 
of  these  antagonistic  firms  and  by 
bringing  all  possible  influence  to  bear 
on  your  local  dealers,  asking  them  not 
to  handle  watch  cases  having  the 
name  "J^s.  Boss"  stamped  on  the  dust 
band  around  the  movement,  or  a  fac- 
simile of  a  "keystone"  surrounding 
the  letters  "C.  O."  stamped  in  the 
back  of  the  case.  I  would  also  call 
your  attention  to  marks  of  the  T. 
Zurbrugg  Co.,  who  stamp  a  "crown" 
in  one  grade  of  cases  and  a  "lion"  in 
the  other — these  are  symbols  of  slav- 
ery, as  described  in  the  foregoing. 
The  Keystone  formerly  had  a  large 
railroad  trade  and  still  holds  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  and  sells  goods 
bearing  marks  too  numerous  to  de- 
scribe; so  in  conclusion  I  will  tell  you 
the  surest  way  to  help  us.  See  that 
the  case  you  buy  has  our  union  label 
inside  the  case,  for  that  is  a  guarantee 
of  good  workmanship  and  work  that 
is  turned  out  by  men  who  are  now 
treated  as  men  should  be  and  not  like 
chained  galley  slaves  of  olden  times. 
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If  a  retail  jeweler  or  agent  says  he 
hasn't  got  watches  with  the  union 
label  tell  him  to  get  them,  as  factories 
where  our  union  is  recognized  are 
using  them. 

Hoping  that  I  have  not  tired  you 
with  this  history  of  our  troubles  and 


thanking  you  and  your  friends  for  any 
moral  support  they  may  deem  fit  to 
give  us,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours  fraternally, 


^/Jf% 


Women's  Labor  Union. — Brunswick, 
Ga.,  is  said  to  have  a  federal  labor  union 
composed  almost  entirely  of  women. 


Danish  Trades  Unionists. — Recent 
statistics  show  that  in  Denmark  76.7  per 
cent  of  the  workingmen  and  2.17  per  cent 
of  the  women  are  trades  unionists. 


The  Chicago  Building  Trades. — ^Ac- 
cording to  recent  press  dispatches,  the 
great  strike  of  the  building  trades  in  Chi- 
cago is  virtually  ended,  an  agreement  hav- 
ing been  reached  between  the  carpenters 
and  contractors. 


Assisting  Their  Craftsmen. — Ameri- 
can window  glass  workers  are  said  to  be 
raising  by  assessment  $900  per  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  their  striking 
craftsmen   in   Belgium. 


.  The  Plumber's  Woes. — In  order  that 
its  members  may  be  employed  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  of  the  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
it  is  said  that  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Plumbers,  an  independent  union  at  Chi- 
cago, has  decided  to  reduce  its  scale  from 
$4.00  to  $3.00  per  day. 


Philip  Ginter. — A  movement  is  said  to 
be  under  way  by  the  anthracite  coal  oper- 
ators, looking  to  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  thfe  memory  of  Philip  Ginter,  who 
discovered  anthracite  coal  near  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.,  one  hundred  and  nine  years 
ago. 


What  United  Labor  Can  Do. — It  is  said 
that  the  largest  planing  mill  in  the  State 
of  California  has  been  erected  at  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  labor  unions  of  that  city.  It 
is  capitalized  at  $100,000,  or  20,000  shares 
2Lt  $5  per  share,  and  is  known  as  the  Pro- 
gressive Planing  Mill  Company. 
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Cheap  Rent  for  Workingmen. — The 
workingmen  in  Chemnitz,  Germany,  are 
said  to  be  provided  by  the  government 
with  well  appointed,  five-room,  brick 
houses  for  $3.65  per  month  each.  The 
payment  of  this  $3.65  per  month  being  the 
equivalent  of  a  perpetual  deed  to  the  prop- 
erty. 


Must  not  Work  for  Nothing. — In 
New  Zealand  a  law  recently  passed  re- 
quires that  boys  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  working  in  factories  must  be  paid 
not  less  than  $1.25  per  week,  and  gfirls  not 
less  than  $1.00  per  week.  Under  such  a 
law,  the  practice  of  compelling  boys  and 
girls  to  work  for  nothing  while  learning 
a  trade  is  expected  to  be  broken  up. 


and  that  May  i  is  the  date  fixed  for  the 
demand  to  go  into  effect.  The  Machinists' 
Union  is  said  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association. 
Should  other  employers  not  concede  the 
demand  for  a  shorter  work  day  before  that 
time,  it  is  said  that  a  strike  will  be  in- 
stituted that  will  affect  every  city  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


The  Victims  of  War. — As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  war  of  civiligation  waged 
against  China,  the  working  people  are  said 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation  in  some 
districts.  A  report  says:  "Hunger  has 
produced  conditions  bordering  on  a  crisis 
in  Shansi  Province.  In  the  Hsian  per- 
fecture  the   natives  are   eating  grass   and 
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First  Strike  of  the  Century. — It  is* 
said  that  the  first  strike  of  the  century 
falls  to  the  record  of  the  shirt  makers, 
200  of  them  having  gone  on  a  strike  Jan- 
uary I  in  opposition  to  a  20  per  cent  re- 
duction in  their  wages,  claiming  that  at 
the  past  wages  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
financial  assistance  of  their  families,  and 
any  further  reduction  of  wages  would 
mean  starvation  for  them. 


roots  and  it  is  a  matter  of  general  belief 
that  cannibalism  is  resorted  to  in  the 
mountain  districts.  The  imperial  granaries 
were  opened  to  the  public,  but  officials* 
thefts  have  reduced  their  stores  so  that 
they  failed  to  satisfy  the  general  hunger." 


The  Machinists. — Rumor  has  it  that 
arrangements  are  being  perfected  by  the 
Machinists'  Association  to  secure  a  shorter 
work  day  in  shops  not  under  the  control 
of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 


Employment  to  be  Reduced  One-Half. 
— Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  spin- 
dles were  represented  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Cotton  Spinners'  Associa- 
tion held  here  today,  called  to  effect  a  cur- 
tailment in  production  of  cotton  yam. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  we  recommend  all  mills 
to  stop   night  work  for  four  months,  be- 
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ginning  March  i,  and  that  mills  running 
in  daylight  only  stop  one  day  in  every 
week.  At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
from  March  i  mills  stopping  night  work 
shall  also  conform  to  arrangements  made 
herein  for  mills  running  day  time  only." 

J.  H.  McAden,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, says  that  this  action  insures  a  re- 
duction of  50  per  cent. — Press  Dispatch 
from  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Feb.  18,  1901. 


Lines  ? ;  Should  Political  Reform  Precede 
Social  and  Economic  Reforms  ? ;  Are  Po- 
litical Parties  Necessary,  or  Are  They 
Obstacles  to  Progress  ? ;  Can  Reform  be 
Gained   Through   the    Old    Parties? 


Second  Social  and  Political  Confer- 
ence.— The  advocates  of  social  and  politi- 
cal reforms  will  meet  in  their  second  con- 
ference at  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  28th  to 
July  24th. 

The  preliminary  program  proposes  for 
discussion    the    following    subjects  : — How 


Unemployment  in  New  York. — The 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  New  York  contains  the  following  con- 
cerning the  state  of  employment  of  union 
working  people  in  that  state : 

The  degree  of  unemployment  among 
members  of  labor  organizations  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  of  comparisons  with 
former   years : 

Number  and  percentage  of  union  mem- 
bers  idle. 
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Can  Reform  be  Accomplished  ? ;  How  to 
Use  Established  Institutions ;  The  Func- 
tions of  the  Church  in  Furthering  Equal- 
ity ;  How  to  Use  the  Press ;  The  Unifica- 
tion of  Reform  Forces  and  Organizations 
— How  Far  Desirable ;  The  Place  of  Trade 
Unions  in  the  Reform  Movement;  Rela- 
tion of  Temperance  Organizations  to  Eco- 
nomic Reform;  Other  Non-Partisan  Or- 
ganizations and  Federation ;  Is  Political 
Union  Possible?;  American  Ideals  Abroad; 
America's  Position  as  to  the  Colonies ; 
Shall  We  Enlarge  or  Decrease  the  Army 
and  Navy  ?  ;  What  Reforms  can  be  Secured 
by  Working  Locally  ? ;  What  can  be  Se- 
cured by  Working  on  State  Lines  ?  ;  What 
can  be   Secured  by  Working  on   National 


DURING     ENTIRE    QUARTER. 

Third  Number  Percentage 

Quarter.  idle.  idle. 

1897 10,983  6.5 

1898 9,734  57 

1899 4.790  2.3 

1900 12,964  5.4 

ON     LAST     DAY     OF    QUARTER. 

Third  Number     Percentage 

Quarter.  idle.  idle. 

1897 23,230  13.8 

1898 22,485  10.3 

»899 9,590  4-7 

1900 31.460  13.3 

So  far  as  continuous  idleness  throughout 
the  quarter  is  concerned,  1900  compares 
favorably    with    previous    years    with    the 
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single  exception  of  1899  >  but  the  idleness 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter  was  unusually 
widespread,  1897  alone  exhibiting  a  larger 
percentage.  Owing  to  the  large  increase 
in  membership  in  the  last  year,  the  gross 
number  of  members  idle  is  larger  than  at 
any  time  since  1897,  almost  reaching  the 
figtu-es  of  1894  and  1895 ;  when,  however, 
the  membership  was  smaller  by  nearly 
100,000.  In  July,  1894,  out  of  142,648 
unionists,  34,811  or  24.4  per  cent  were  re- 
ported unemployed,  and  in  1895,  out  of 
164,497  unionists,  32,237  or  19.6  per  cent 
were  so  reported. 

How  Prosperity  Effected  England. — 
"The  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  have 
been  marvelous,  both  as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  persons  affected  and  the  amoimt 
gained  by  the  work  people,"  says  the  Lon- 
don Engineer,  of  the  effects  of -prosperity 
in  England.  "In  the  period  of  the  year 
for  which  the  computations  are  completed 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  affected 
was  1,079,653.  Of  these  1,053,313  ob- 
tained advances  in  wages  averaging  3s. 
9^d.  (about  92  cents)  weekly  per  head. 
Only  26,340  persons  sustained  de- 
creases, the  net  average  of  which 
was  2S.  3Vid.  weekly  per  head.  The 
general  effect  of  all  the  changes  was 
a  net  increase  in  wages  of  3s.  8d.  (88 
cents)  per  head  weekly  of  the  aggregate 
workpeople  affected — namely,  the  entire 
1,079,653  persons.  This  trend  of  wages 
in  an  upward  direction  shows  clearly  that 
trade  generally  has  been  prosperous.  The 
classes  who  have  gained  most  are  the  coal 
miners,  the  iron  and  steel  workers  and 
the  operatives  in  the  building  trades.  In 
the  case  of  the  miners  and  iron  and  steel 
workers  either  the  sliding  scale  or  some 
similar  mode  of  settlement  was  general; 
in  the  building  trades  direct  negotiation 
was  resorted  to  in  numerous  instances.  In 
one  or  two  cases,  however,  strikes  were 
of  long  duration.  The  gratifying  thing  in 
the  record  is  that  the  more  numerous 
changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  were  ef- 
fected by  peaceful  means.  The  experience 
gained  in  this  respect  will  help  to  advance 
those  methods,  and  so  to  popularize  them 
that  both  parties  will  hesitate  to  resort 
to  other  means  of  settlement." 


Uhe  fK.e/ormed  Reformer. 

By  John  Smith. 
A  man  is  indeed  an  unhappy  man  who 
weeps  because  of  the  misfortune  of  others. 
Ethically,  I  am  my  brother's  keeper,  but, 
if  we  are  to  enjoy  our  share  of  this  life, 
we  must  not  permit  our  minds  to  become 
a  prey  of  altruism.  That  which  is  is  right. 
Slavery  was  "right"  in  its  time.  When 
the  populace  applaud  wrong  it  becomes 
right,  and  the  man's  a  fool  to  attempt  to 
stop  the  onward  march  of  wrong  by  the 
interposition  of  his  puny  body.  When  the* 
populace  crucified  Christ  it  was  "right," 
and  the  spectator,  had  he  been  Roman 
citizen  or  Jew,  that  would  have  cried  out 
against  the  crucifixion  would  have  been  as 
unwise  as  those  poor,  unhappy  people  who 
today  protest  against  wrong.  We  have 
only  one  life  to  live,  and  that  life  may  be 
of  but  a  few  days'  duration — then  let  us 
get  what  scanty  pleasure  there  is  in  life, 
and  not  burden  our  minds  with  sympathy 
for  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  so  truly  says: 

"The  current  of  life  runs  every  way 
To  the  bosom  of  God's  great  ocean; 
Don't   set   your    force    'gainst   the   river's 

course. 
And  think  to  alter  its  motion. 
Don't  waste  a  curse  on  the  universe — 
Don't  shrink  at  the  trials  before  you ; 
Don't  butt  at  the  storm  with  your  puny 

form, 
But  bend  and  let  it  go  o'er  you. 

The  world  will   never  adjust  itself 

To  suit  your  whims  to  the  letter; 

Some   things   must  go  wrong  your  whole 

life  long      • 
And  the  sooner  you  know  it  the  better. 
It  is  folly  to  fight  with  the  infinite, 
And  go  under  at  last  in  the  wrestle. 
The  wisest  man  shapes  into  God's  plan 
As  the  water  shapes  into  a  vessel." 
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Illustrated  Catalogue 
of     Premiums 

Offered  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Lrocomo- 
tive  Firemen's  MagazinOt  March»  1901 


HHE  Brotherhood  op  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine  here  presents 
its  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Premiums.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
Catalo^^e,  it  has  been  the  desire  to  include  therein  articles  that 
would  enlist  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  interest  of  every  reader  of 
the  Ma^^ne,  and  at  the  same  time,  include  nothing  that  would 
not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  recipients,  The  object  in  issuing  this  Catalogue, 
of  course,  has  been  to  greatly  increase  the  subscription  list  of  the  Magazine, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  readers  of  this  issue  will  find  something  in  this  Cata- 
logue that  will  be  an  inducement  to  them  to  send  in  subscriptions  to  secure 
the  desired  article.  Sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  Locomotive  Firembn's  Magazine,  Peoria,  111.  P. ease 
note  careful^  the  following  information  and  instructions: 

REMITTANCES— Cash  will  be  accepted  in  payment  for  subscriptions 
or  articles  sold,  but  it  is  always  preferable  to  send  remittances  by  postal 
money  order,  express  money  order  or  bank  draft.  This  office  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  monev  remitted  by  letter  unless  registered. 

TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.— Where  premium  articles  are  of- 
fered as  sent  "postpaid**  or  "prepaid,**  The  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine, 
of  course,  pays  the  expense  of  postage  or  expressage,  but  in  all  other  instan- 
ces the  purchaser  must  pay  such  charges.  To  guarantee  delivery  by  mail  it 
is  best  to  "register**  articles.  This  will  cost  the  purchaser  one  subscription  or 
15c  additional  for  each  package. 

DESQUPTIVE  MATtEE^— While  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
personally  inspect  a  sample  of  eadi  and  and  every  premium  offered  in  this 
Catalogue,  it  will  of  course  be  accepted  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  descrip- 
tive matter  accompanying  the  various  articles,  it  has  been  necessary  to  rety 
largely  upon  the  statements  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  the  description  of  books. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS.— The  Locomotivb  Firemen's  Magazine  is  an  up-to- 
date  illustrated  railway  tedinical  publication  ard  it  should  be  an  eaay  matter 
to  secure  the  subscription  of  any  man  in  railway  service.  The  subscription 
price  of  the  Magazine  is  only  $1.00  per  vear.  No  subscription  orders  should 
be  sent  unless  accompanied  by  full  cash  payment  for  all  subscriptions  so 
ordered. 

PREMIUM  COUPONS.- Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  sending  in  subscriptions  and  desiring  to  defer  the  collection 
of  premiums  until  they  have  a  large  Ust  to  their  credit,  whereby  premium 
coupons  will  be  issued  to  them,  good  for  one  year  from  date,  and  attached  to 
receipt  for  remittance.  When  the  desired  number  of  subscriptions  have  been 
furnished,  the  party  holding  the  coupons  may  send  them  in,  apply  for  the  pre- 
mium desired  and  to  which  entitled,  and  the  premium  will  be  awarded  imme- 
diately. If  an  order  for  subscriptions  is  received  accompanied  by  request  for 
premium  to  cover  the  number  of  subscriptions  ordered,  the  premium  coupon  will 
be  issued  and  cancelled  in  this  office  and  the  premium  awarded  in  its  stead.  In 
the  event  of  the  loss  of  a  premium  coupon  no  premium  can  be  awarded  on  same 
under  any  circumstances,  because  we  keep  no  premitmi  accountf,  and  there- 
fore the  coupons  must  be  presented  within  one  year  after  date  to  secure  pre- 
miums on  same. 

CASH  SALES.— When  persons  desire  to  purchase  any  of  the  premiums 
offered,  because  of  an  inability  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  subscriptions, 
they  may  remit  the  price  of  such  article,  direct  to  the  Locomotive  Firemen*s 
Magazine,  Peoria,  111,,  and  upon  receipt  of  such  remittance  at  this  office,  the 
article  will  be  ordered  shipped  direct  to  the  address  of  the  person  so  ordering,  as 
though  the  article  had  besn  awarded  as  a  premium  for  subscriptions.  A  re- 
ceipt will  be  issued  to  the  person  for  the  amount  remitted. 
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a    Parlor     Games    a 


Archarena 

Combination    Game    Board 

The  greatest  collection  of  g^ames  ever  oflFered.  Furnishes  amusement 
for  every  member  of  the  family,  old  and  young.  Purchaser  must  pay 
transportation  charges,  information  concerning  which  will  be  furnished 
upon  application. 

No.  \  (44  Games)  \  \  Subscriptions  or  $2*25 
Na  2  (50  Games)  14  Subscriptions  of  $3«25 

includes  the  following 
liarena.  Ditch  Carrom,  Pour- 
ardette  (new).  Game  of  Forty- 
1),  Ten-Pins,  Five-Pin  Cuban 
Carrom    (new).    Checkers, 
Chess    (chessmen    not    in- 
cluded). Backgammon  (dice 
^  not  inchsled),  Shovel-Boaxd 
■  Game  (new).  Flags  of  the 
J  Nations  (new),  Spinoza  with 
Tops  (new),  and  many 
others,  includlnfir  vari- 
ations of  Carrom,  Pin 
^  and   Checker   Games, 
with  complete  Book  of 
Rules  for  all  games. 

These    boards    are 

handsomely    finished 

I  and  weigh  12  to  15  lbs. 

Express  charges  will 

be  from  25  cents  to  75 

cents  for  points  within  1,000  miles  of  Peoria,  with  slight  increase  for  points  west  of  Omaha. 


Flag 
Travelette 

Amusing, 

Interesting, 

Educational 

No.  2,  Postpaid 
4  Subscriptions  or  $1.50 

With  all  the  implements  for 
27  Different  Game?,  including 
Ten  Pins,  Carrom  Rings,  Arrow 
Indicator,  Spinning  Tops,  and 
Book  of  Rules. 


Information  concerning  import  duties  on  Game  Boards  sent  to  Cana- 
dian points  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 
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Musical    Instruments 


Special  arrang^ementa  have  been  made  with  Lyon  &  Healy,  of  Chicag^o, 
whereby  the  following  musical  instruments  can  be  given  as  premiums  for 
the  number  of  subscriptions  specified.  Transportation  charges  must  be 
paid  by  the  purchaser,  information  concerning  which  will  be  furnished 
upon  application. 


Improved  Lakeside 
Guitar 

22  Sul)6criptions  or  $5*00 


Enlarged  model,  quartered  oak 
back  and  sides,  spruce  top,  colored 
wood  inlaying  around  sound  hole, 
mahogany  finish  neck,  rosewood 
finger  board,  pearl  position  dots, 
superior  patent  head,  nickel  plated 
metal  tail  piece,  strung  with  steel 
wires. 

Tbe  manafaotaren  saj:  The  scale  is  perfect 
and  the  ne.k  delicately  proportioned,  tbe  patent 
head  of  American  make,  and  the  Mrii  gs  used  of  the 
Terj  best  qn-'litj.  We  unhesitating-  offer  it  as  a 
thoroughly  r  atlsfactory  instrument  and  guarantee 
It  to  be  one  of  Lyon  &  Healy's  own  make. 

American  Conservatory 
Guitar 

52  Stfbscriptfons  of  $I2«50 


Rosewood  back  and  sides,  fine 
quality  spruce  top,  two  rings  fancy 
colored  wood  inlaying  around  sound 
hole,  edges  elaborately  inlaid  and 
bound  with  white  celluloid,  fancy 
strip  inlaid  in  back,  cedar  neck, 
ebony  finger  board,  pearl  position 
dots,  Lyon  &  Healy's  make  patent 
head,  fine  quality,  highly  polished, 
strung  with  gut  strings. 

Guaranteed  by  Lyon  A  Healy  to  be  a  superb 
instrument. 


Improved  Columbus 
Mandolin 

2t  Subscriptions  or  $5.00 


It  has  nine  ribs  of  solid  mahogany 
with  black  inlaying  between,  high 
varnish  finish,  orange  colored  top, 
rosewood  finger  board  and  tortoise 
celluloid  guard  plate,  pearl  position 
dots,  black  and  white  celluloid 
edges,  nickel  covered  tail  piece. 

The  manufacturers  say :  In  offerinff  the  Colum- 
bus Msndolin,  we  can  recommend  it  as  made  of 
thoroughly  seasoned  material  by  first  class  worlc- 
men.  It  has  a  perfect  scale  and  a  handsome  mcdel, 
malcing  it  a  Terr  desirable  instrument. 

American  Conserratory 
Mandolin 

43  StffxKriptions  or  $(050 


Fifteen  ribs  of  rosewood,  white  in- 
lay between,  inlaying  around  sound 
hole,  edges  bound  with  pearl  and 
ebony  cord  pattern,  tortoise  cellu- 
loid guard  plate  handsomely  inlaid, 
mahogany  neck,  ebony  finger  board, 
pearl  position  marks,  finely  polished, 
combined  wrist  rest  and  tail  piece 
finely  nickel  plated. 

The  manufacturers  say:  We  recommend  this 
Mandolin  alike  to  professionals  and  amateurs.  It 
Is  perfect  musically,  of  beautiful  model,  and  the 
combination  of  woods  is  rery  pretty ,  makinff  it  an 
ideal  instrument. 
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The    Ajax    Banjo 

17  Subscriptions  or  $4«00 


It  has  a  10-inch  nickel  shell, 

wood  lined,  a  stained  imitation 

,  cherry  neck,  seven  nickel  plated 

hexagonal  brackets,  and  calf -skin 

head. 

The  manufaoturers  say:  It  is  a  neat  Instrument  of  good  appearanoe,  oonstmcted  of  selected  stock 
and  capable  of  setting  every  foot  In  the  room  tapping  when  in  the  hands  of  a  g.od  player. 

Georgia    Minstrel    Banjo 

22  Subscriptions  or  $5*25 

It  has  an  11-inch  walnut  shell 
and  birch  neck.  Its  frets  are 
g^uaranteed  correct.  Thirteen 
nickel  plated  hexagonal  brackets 
surround  a  nice  calf-skin  head. 

The  mannfaoturers  say:  We  offer  the  Georgia  Minstrel  Banjo  as  Just  the  thing  to  afford  endless 
pleasure  to  a  circle  of  friends.  This  Banjo  is  one  of  the  most  popular  OTcr  designed  by  Lyon  A  Healy, 
Chicago,  and  is  made  at  their  factories  opposite  Union  Park.  It  is  so  nicely  proportioned  that  It  pleases 
the  eye  at  once,  while  the  tone  is  yery  clear  and  snappy. 

Hans    Kohler    Violin 

Coinpl«t«  with  Bow*  Rosin  and  Instruction  Book 

16  Subscriptions  or  $4*00 

It  has  a  very  pretty,  light  red  color,  with  delicate  shadings;  is  highly 
polished  and  ebony  trimmed. 

The  mannf acturers  say :  The  nans  Kohler  Violin  has  long  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  affection  of 
TioUnlsts.  Its  model  presenu  many  peonliarly  pleasing  lines,  and  the  tone  is  much  better  than  that  pos- 
seesed  by  less  sUUfolly  wrought  instrumenu. 


Remenyi    Stradivarius    Violin 

Complete  with  Bow,  Rosin  and  Instruction  Book 

27  Subscriptions  or  $635 

It  is  light  red  color,  highly  polished,  with  exquisite  shadings.  It  has 
a  genuine  ebony  finger  board  and  tail  piece,  and  its  F  holes  and  gen- 
eral outlines  are  practically  identical  with  the  highest  priced  violins  in 
the  world. 

The  manufacturers  say:  We  have  secured  a  number  of  Bemenyi  Stradiyarius  Violin  oatflts.  The 
TloUn  is  named  after  the  great  master  of  the  violin,  and  from  iu  beautiful  model  U  well  worthy  of  the 
We  feel  certain  you  will  not  ftdi  to  seeureoneof  these  inetmmenu  while  the  opportunity  remains 
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The    Deiveylyn    Harp 

22  Subscriptions  or  $5^ 


Kbonized  and  fancy 
decorated  with  hand 
rest. 

Thirty-one  atring^s. 

Four  chorda— C,  G,  F 
Major,  and  G  aeventh. 

Instruction  book  with 
each  instrument. 

The  manufacturers  say :  Any- 
one can  play  It  after  a  slcgle 
hour's  practise.  This  wonderful 
Instrument  enables  any  person, 
no  matter  how  little  versed  In 
music,  to  render  both  the  music  of 
the  mandolin  and  the  guitar  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  So  perfect  is 
the  Deweylyn  Harp  that  If  played 
by  some  person  not  In  sight,  all  the 
auditors  win  agree  that  they  are 
listening  to  two  skilled  perform- 
ers, one  upon  the  mandolin,  and 
one  upon  the  guitar. 


Falcon    Accordeon 

32  Subscriptions  or  $7«50 

It  has  ebonized  moulding^a  with 
nickle  cornice,  hig^hly  poliahed 
panel  with  pearl  and  German  ailver 
inlaying,  nickel  keys,  open  key 
board,  nickel  comers  and  clasps, 
triple  bellows  with  bellows  pro- 
tector, ten  keya,  two  stopa,  and  two 
sets  of  reeds.  Complete  in  paste- 
board box. 

The  manufacturers  say:  We  offer  the  Falcon 
Accordeon  with  every  confidence  that  you  will  be 
delighted  with  it.  It  is  one  of  the  farorlte  styles 
and  has  always  commanded  an  extra  price  by 
reason  of  Its  striking  appearance  and  fall  organ- 
like tone.  The  Falcon  Accordeon  is  made  by  ex- 
pert workmen  and  every  Instrument  Is  tested  before 
being  shipped. 

Important.— Transportation  charges  must  be  paid  by  purchaser. 
These  instruments,  when  boxed  for  shipping,  weigh  from  10  to  18  pounds. 
The  express  charges  from  Chicago  to  points  east  of  Omaha  will  vary,  for 
the  difiFerent  weights  and  distances,  from  25  cents  to  80  cents;  west  of  Omaha 
and  east  of  Denver,  70  cents  to  $1.65;  west  of  Denver,$1.35  to  $2.75;  Canadian 
points,  80  cents  to  $2.75.  Canadian  import  duties  on  these  instruments  will 
approximate  about  5  cents  for  each  subscription. 
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Photographic   Cameras 

Nemo  "B'* 

By  Express  Prepaid 

88  Sul)6cr2ptions  or  $25*00 

Takes  5x7  pictures.  It  has  folding 
mahogany  box,  single  swing  back,  ris- 
ing and  falling  front,  rapid  rectilinear 
lens,  Bausch  &  Lomb  shutter  and  bril- 
liant view  finder.  One  double  plate 
holder  is  sent  free  with  camera. 


Nemo   ••  Jr." 

By  Express  Prepaid 
70  Subscriptions  or  $2QL00 

Takes  4x5  pictures.  It  has  folding 
mahogany  box,  rising  and  falling  front, 
rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  Bausch  & 
Lomb  shutter.  •  One  double  plate  hol- 
der and  cycle  carrying  case  sent  free. 


Nemo  ''B" 

By  Express  Prepaid 
54  Subscriptions  or  $t5«00 

Takes  4x5  pictures.  It  has  fold- 
ing mahogany  box,  single  swing 
back,  rising  and  falling  front,  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  and  Bausch  & 
Lomb  shutter.  One  double  plate 
holder  is  sent  free  with  camera. 


Nemo    ''A'' 

By  Express  Prepaid 

44  Subscriptions  or  $10.00 

Takes  4x5  pictures.  It  has  folding  box, 
rising  and  falling  front,  single  achromatic 
lens  and  Manhattan  shutter.  One  double 
plate  holder  and  cycle  carrying  case  is  sent 
free  witii  camera. 
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Nemo   No.    4 

By  Express  Pfepaid 
20  Subscriptions  or  $^00 

Takes  4x5  pictures-  It  is  a  box  camera 
and  has  fixed  focus.  One  double  plate 
holder  is  sent  free  with  camera. 


Nemo    No.    0 

By  Express  Prepaid 
17  Subscriptions  or  $4.00 

Takes  3;^x3^  pictures.  It  is  a  box  camera 
and  has  fixed  focus.  One  double  plate 
holder  is  sent  free  with  camera. 


Premo  "V" 

By  Express  Prepaid 
25  Subscriptions  or  $5*00 

Takes  ^%\A%  pictures.  It  has  fixed  focus  and 
single  achromatic  lens.  One  double  plate  holder  is 
sent  free  with  camera. 


Premo  ''D'' 

By  Express  Prepaid 
50  Subscriptions  or  $10.00 

Takes  4x5  pictures.  It  has  folding  box,  cen- 
tral swing  back,  sliding  front,  single  achromatic 
lens,  new  safety  time  and  instantanous  shutter. 
One  double  plate  holder  is  sent  free  with  camera*' 
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Lrocomotive  Cab  Seats 

'M'ANUFACTURSD  and  jroaranteed  to  be  first-lass  by  Stannard  6e  White  Co. 
^*^  The  backs  are  aitachea  so  that  they  move  with  the  seat,  thereby  avoiding:  dis- 
agreeable friction  and  iasurins^  the  comfort  of  the  occapant.  Made  in  any  size  from 
14  inches  by  21  incheo  to  18  indies  by  21  inches. 

Transportation  charges  on  all  Cat)  Seats  must  be  paid  bv  purchaser,  cost  of  which 
will  be  furnished  on  app  ication  to  office  of  LocOMonvB  FisBHEN's  Magazine. 

The  Best  Drop  Seat  Made 


No.  7-IN  POSITION 


No.  8-DROPPED 


Price  with  Back  27  Subscriptions,  or  $8XX) 
Price  witliotft  Back  20  Subscriptions,  or  $6JM 
Only  occupy  3  inches  when  dfopped 


Adjustable  Back  Seat 


No.  3 

Price  with  Back  35  Subscriptions, 

or  $10.00 
Price  without  Back  27  Subscriptions, 

or$8«00 

These  Seats  afe  8  Inches  hlf^ 


Non-Adjustable  Back 


No.  4 

Price  with  Back  35  Subscriptions, 

or$iaoo 

Price  without  Back  27  Subscrip- 
tions, or  $8.00 

These  Seats  are  8  Inches  high 


Digitized  by  V:»00QI€ 


No.  (0 

Price  with  Back  20  Subscriptions, 
or  $6*00 

Price  without  Back  14  Subscriptions, 
or  $4.00 


No.  9 


Price  wiih  Back  20  Subscriptions, 

or  $6.00 
Price  without  Back  14  Subscriptions, 

or  $4*00 


Best  ''Poor'  Seats  Made 


No.  12— FOLDED,  RBADY  TO  CARRY 


No,  J2-IN  POSITION 


No.  13 

NO.  J3  IS  UKE  NO.  J2,  EXCEPT  THAT  IT 
HAS  NO  BACK 

Price,  14x20  or  16x20, 10  Subscriptions, 
or  $4.50 

These  seats  are  only  five  inches  hif  h,  with  back, 
weigh  but  ten  pounds  and  are  just  the  thinff  for  en- 
gineers in  the  "pool"  as  you  can  take  your  seat  with 
you  when  you  leave  the  engine. 

Grain  Cal!  Skifi«  double  wire  tpriog  edge   all 
aroundt  ventilated,  clean  and  cool 
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History,  Biography,  Description 


Stories   of   Great    Americans 

% 

The  Greatest  Premium  Offer  Ever  Made 

pr^^  SERIES  of  character  sketches  of  twelve  great  statesmen  whose 
I  ^^^  J  careers  are  the  beacon  lights  of  American  history.  Every  school 
nsn  boy  knows  their  service  to  the  government,  yet  few  are  familiar 
*^^^^^  with  their  private  lives.  Their  lives  read  like  romance  and  the 
story  of  their  struggles,  privations  and  devotion  to  duty  can  but  be  a  new 
inspiration  to  every  patriotic  American. 

Postpaid  \  Subscription  each  or  30  cents  each 

12  magnificent  volumes^ 
convenient  for  handling. 
Beautif  tdly  printed  and  illus- 
trated with  hundreds  of  rare 
cuts  and  portraits*  Hand- 
sonoely  bound  In  best  red 
English  doth,  stamped  in 
gold*  Complete  set  con- 
tains nearly  1,400  pages* 
Size  5Kx7^  inches*  

Titles    of    Volumes 


Thomas  Jefferson— By  Bdward  8.  Bills,  A.  M., 
author  of  ^'The  People's  Standard  History  of  tlie 
United  States/'  eto. 

Abraluun  Uncoln^By  Robert  Dickinson  Shop- 
pard,  D .  D.,  Professor  of  American  .and  Bnglish 
History,  Nortliwestem  Unlyersity. 

OeorgreWashlnirton— By  Eugene  Parsons,  Ph. 
D.,  Lecturer  on  United  States  History,  etc 

James  Otis— By  John  Clark  RIdpath,  LL.  D., 
autlior  of '*RIdpath*s  History  of  the  United  States," 
eto. 

John  Hancock— By  John  R.  Mnsick,  autlior  of 
*^The  Columbian  Historical  Novels, '  etc. 

Samuel  Adams— By  Samuel  Fallows,  D.D.,LIj. 
D.,  ex-Supt.  of  Public  Intsructlon  of  Wisconsin; 
ex-Pres.  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 


Benjamin  Franklin— By  Frank  Strong,  Ph.  D. 
Lecturer  on  United  States  History,  YaleUnlTorsity, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  Adanas— By  Samuel  WiUard,  LL.  D., 
author  of  ^*  Synopsis  of  History,"  eta 

Alexander  Hamilton— By  Edward  8.  Bills,  A. 
M.,  author  of  '^The  People's  Standard  History  of  the 
United  States,"  etc. 

John  Randolph— By  Richard  Heath  Dabney, 
M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  UniverBlty  of 
Virginia. 

Daniel  Webster-By  BlUabeth  A.  Reed,  A.  M., 
ex-Pres.  UlinoLs  Woman's  Press  Association. 

Henry  Clay-By  fl.  W.  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B^ 
Professor  of  American  History,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 


The  volumes  are  written  in  a  popular  style  which  will  appeal  alike  to 
the  young  and  old.  They  are  designed  to  teach  American  history  by 
biography.  In  connection  with  the  life  and  stories  of  each  character  is  a 
full  account  of  the  great  and  stirring  events  in  which  they  had  a  part. 
Their  lives  constitute  a  history  of  the  United  States,  and  no  one  can  read 
these  fascinating  stories  without  feeling  a  national  pride  in  a  country 
which  raised  from  the  humble  walks  of  life  men  who  rank  among  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  world. 

You  Can  Oet  Any  or  All  of  These  Book»  by  Sendlnc  One  Subscription 
for  Each  Volun&e  Desired 
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Library  of  History  and  Biography 

Compiisinff  Thirty  VolumeB 

Po8tf>aid  3  Subscriptions  each  or  75c  each 

NoTE—The  History  of  Our  Own  Times  is  in  2  volumes ;  Queens  of  England,  3  volumes, 
and  Queens  of  Scotland,  2  volumes. 

IHDIA.  By  Fanny  Boper  Feadge.  Berlaed  and 
enlarged.    100  lilnBtrations.  ' 

EISTOBT  07  KEXIOO.  By  Prederlok  A.  Ober. 
A  popular  and  entertaining  history  of  oar  sUter 
republla    100  iUostratlon*. 

VAPOLEOV.  By  Montgomery  B.  Gibte.  MlUtary 
career  of  the  great  Napoleon.  h2tuil  page  half -tone 
Ulnstrations. 

HI8T0BY  07  TEE  HETEEBLAVDB.  By  Alex- 
ander Toung.  A  concise  history  of  Holland  and 
Belgiom.   kullyllluatrated. 

HIBTOBY  07  OUR  OWV  TIKES.  By  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy, M.  P.  3  volumes.  A  well  printed,  handy- 
TOlume  edition  of  this  Justly  celebrated  work. 

HIBTOBT  07  BTTBSIA.  By  Nathan  HaskeU  Dole. 
Orer  100  llinstxations. 

BPADT.  By  James  A.  Harrison.  A  sketch  of  th^ 
history  of  Spain  prepared  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  best  authorities.    Oyer  lUU  iiiustrations. 

SWITZEBLASS.  By  Harriet  D.  8.  Maokenxle. 
A  spirited  and  oomprehensiTe  history  of  Uie  little 
republic   100  illustrations. 

aUEEVS  07  BHOLAK]).  By  Agues  Strickland. 
BSdited  and  adapted  by  Botalie  Kaufman.  S  toIs. 
Nearly*800  illustrations. 

QUEEVS  07  SOOTLAHS.  By  ^gnes  Strickland. 
Bdlted  and  adapted  by  Bosalle  Kaufman.  3  vols. 
The  Illustrations  and  portraits  with  which  this 
work  is  embellished  are  of  great  interest. 


Biographies 

OUVBB  WSEDEL  HOLMES.  By  B.  B.  Brown. 
A  gossipy  biographical  sketch  of  the  genial  Nsw 
Bngland  poet,  wit  and  physician.    Illustrated. 

ABBATTAM  LnrCOLir.  By  Phebe  A.  HanafoM. 
HI  s  1  if  e  and  pub  io  serrioes.  The  author  has  traced 
the  growth  and  derelopmentof  hU  grand  and  heroic 
Tirtues. 

HEHBYW.  lOBOEELLOW.  By  W.  Sloane  Ken- 
nedy.  Biography,  anecdote,  letters,  criticism.  14 
illnstrat:onB,  with  two  portraits. 

JAMES  BXrSSELL  LOWELL.  By  B.  B.  Brown. 
Kich  in  anecdotes  and  new  details  of  Lowell's  pub- 
lic and  priyate  life.    Illustrated. 

BAYABD  TAYLOB.  By  Bussell  H.  Conwell. 
Life,  trayels  and  literary  career.    Illustrated. 

SABIEL  WEB8TEB.  By  Rey.  Joseph  Banrard. 
His  life  and  public  seryices.    Illustrated. 

JOMB  GBEEHLEA7  WHirriEB.  By  W.  Sloane 
Kennedy.    His  life,  genius  and  writings. 

Histories 

HISTOBY  07  AMEBIOA.  By  Hesekiah  Butter- 
worth.  It  has  been  reyised  and  a  chapter  added  on 
the  life  and  death  of  President  Garfield.  167  illus- 
trations. ^ 

OHIBA.  By  Robert  K.  Douglas.  A  good  book. 
Copiously  illustrated. 

HISTOBY  07  TEE  dVIL  WAB.  By  C.  Bmma 
Cheney.    100  engrayings,  maps  and  plans. 

EGYPT.  By  Clara  Brskine  Clement.  Bevlsed 
and  enlarged.    106  illustrations. 


Miscellaneous 

OUB  BUBIBESS  BOYS.  By  Rey.  F.  B.  Clark,  to- 
gether with  Art  of  Good  Manners,  by  Mrs.  8^  D. 
Power,  and  Business  Openings  for  Girls,  by  Salbe 
Joy  Wnite.  Three  b'>okleu,  making  a  TOlume  on 
kindred  subjects,  of  inestimable  yalue  to  the  young. 

BUBAL  BIBD  LITE  07  BBGLABB.  By  Charles 
IMzon.  Being  essays  on  ornithology,  with  Instruc- 
tions for  presery  lug  objects  relating  to  that  adenct. 

STEAM,  STEEL  ABB  ELEOTBIUITX.  By  James 
W.  Steel.  An  up-to-date,  non-technical  work  for 
the  general  reader.  Scientific  in  its  facts,  it  is  as 
interesting  as  a  noyel.  Illustrated  by  many  pic- 
tures and  diagrams. 

WOBDEB  STOBIBS  07  HISTOBY.  By  Mrs. 
Frances  A.  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  Pusan 
Fenimore  Cooper,  and  others.  A  series  of  splendid 
stories  of  historical  incidents.    Illustrated. 

WOBDEB  STOBIES  07  TBAVEL.  By  Bmeat 
Ingersoll,  Ellot  MoCormIck,  B.  B.  Brown,  Dayld 
Kerr,  and  others.  Tales  of  the  peculiarities  of 
people  and  tilings  of  foreign  lands.    Illustrated. 


Bound  in  Silk  Qotli,  Gold  and  Black  Stamped;  5x8  in. 


World's  Great  Nations 

Geocraphlcal,  HIatorlcal,  Pictorial 

Postpaid  8  Subscriptions  or  $1.50 

Bound  in  Fine  Ens^QoCh,  with  Black  and  Gold  Stamp- 
ing! Over  1,000  Dltfltrationsi  9>^zn  [n4  670 Pages. 

The  scenes,  events,  manners  and  customfl  of  many 
nations,  ancient  and  modem,  seojirraphically  described 
by  pen  and  pencil.  This  is  a  deli^^htf  ul  book,  interesting 
to  yotm^r  and  old,  the  student  and  the  casual  reader. 
It  contains  hundreds  of  well  written  articles,  detailing: 
the  knowledge  and  exi>erience  of  scores  of  famoas  trav- 
elers and  explorers  in  the  out-of-the-way  comers  of  the 
earth,  the  jjaphic  descriptions  beinii:  supplemented  by 
attractive  and  authentic  pictures.  A  most  popular  book. 
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Beautiful    Britain 

The  Scenery  and  Splendors  of  the  United  Kln^doni 

Royal  residences,  castles,  bower8,hantinff  lodges, 
river  banks  and  islets,  abbeys  and  halls,  the  homes 
of  princes,  views  of  noted  places,  historic  landmarks 
and  ancient  ruins  in 

The  Lands  of  Kose  and  Thistle 

A  masnlflcent  collection  of  views,  with  elaborate 
descriptions  and  many  interesting:  liistorical  notes. 
Text  set  with  emblematic  borders,  printed  in  a  tint. 
A  fine  example  of  up-to-date  printing. 

Views  of  stately  houses,  photof^raphs  taken  by 
permission  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  and  by  favor 
of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  own  these 
historic  places. 

For  all  Americans  there  is  an  unfailing:  interest 
in  the  scenes  and  places  of  that  historic  little  coun. 
try  that  save  us  our  laws,  our  lan^^uase,  our  con- 
quering instinct  and  our  faith. 

Extra  enameled  paper;  385  pagfes;  UH^IS}^  indies 

Bound  in  Extf  a  Engflisli  aoth^  -  -  postpaid  20  Subscriptions  or  $4.50 
Bound  in  Half  Morocco^  full  gtit  cdgtB,  postpaid  27  Subscriptions  or  6J0O 
Bound  in  Full  Morocco^  fuU  gilt  edges,  postpaid  30  Subscriptions  or    7J50 


Germany's   Iron   Chancellor 

By  Bnmo  Oarlapp,  Traaalatad  hj  Sidney  Whitman 

A  Adthful  Portrayal  of  the  Life  and  Career  of  Prince  Bismarck 

Affords  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  policy  and  character  of  one  of 
the  great  makers  of  history.  **  Germany's  Iron  Chancellor"  stands  apart 
from  all  other  publications  on  Bismarck. 

An  accurate  and  crraphlc  accotint  of  Bismarck.  A 
flttinff  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
political  careers  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

A  book  that  appeals  not  alone  to  the  patriot  and  hero 
worshiper,  but  to  every  intelli j^ent  person  interested 
in  noting  the  upward  steps  of  mankind. 

Throws  a  searchinit  Hffht  upon  the  condition  of 
Bniopean  affairs  during;  the  last  fifty  years. 

This  book  is  furnished  with  over  700  pictures,  chiefly 
from  i>hoto£:raphs,  and  there  are  20  full-paffe  colored 
illustrations,  many  of  which  are  copyrifirhted  by  the 
publishers  and  are  found  nowhere  else  than  in  this 
book.  Among  these  is  a  pencil  sketch  of  Bismarck  on 
his  death-bed,  by  the  only  artist  whom  the  Bismarck 
family  permitted  to  visit  the  death  chamber. 

A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  historical  correctness  of 
the  illustrations. 

Fine  Velltiin  Qoth,  emblematic  gold  stamps  ted  edges; 

475  pages,  12x15  inches  postpaid  23  Subscriptions  or  $8.00 

Ftili  Morocco,  gfold  side  and  back  stamps  ffit  edg;es; 

475  psLges,  12x15  inches;  postpaid  31  Subscriptions  or  $12^ 
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Napoleon 

Recollections  of  the  Private  Life  of  Napoleon 

By  Ooaatuit  (Tmialatad  hj  Walter  01«rk) 

Three    Superb    Volumes 
Postpaid,  for  the  complete  set,  14  Subscriptions  or  $3*75 

I  i^Y  lAPOLEON'S  foibles,  peculiarities, 
I  X^  J  vices,  kindness  of  heart,  vast  in- 
EHBa  tellect,  knowledg^e  of  men,  extra- 
^bB0  ordinary  energy, and  public  spirit 
are  all  depicted  without  reserve.  This 
man  has  been  studied  as  a  soldier,  a 
statesman^  an  organizer,  and  a  politician, 
but,  although  he  was  undeniably  great  in 
all,  men  will  always  seek  to  know  some- 
thing about  Napoleon  the  man.  This 
work  will  supply  the  desired  information, 
for  it  was  written  by  one  who  joined  Na- 
poleon in  1800,  was  with  him  as  his  chief 
personal  attendant,  day  and  night,  until 
that  eventful  day,  fourteen  years  later, 
when  Napoleon  laid  aside  the  sceptre  of 
the  greatest  empire  the  world  had  known 
for  seventeen  centuries. 

Bound  In  cloth^  handsomely  stamped  In  goldt 
Sfilt  tops;  S»189  pages^  Sj^zS  Inches;  good  paper 
and  dear  type* 


Napoleon,  Lover  and 
Husband 

By  7r«derio  Kaaton  (Tmulatad  by  J.  M.  Howell) 

In  One  Volume 

Postpaid  5  Subscriptions  or  $1*25 

Napoleon  is  nothing  less  than  the 
world's  greatest  hero;  therefore  this 
book  showing  a  new  phase  of  his 
character  is  receiving  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Frederic  Masson  has  under- 
taken to  reveal  the  lover's  side  of  Na- 
poleon, and  present  authentic  docu- 
ments to  prove  that  Napoleon  was  a 
susceptible  lover,  and  largely  influ- 
enced by  feminine  ast*ociations  from 
his  youth  to  the  day  of  his  death  at 
St.  Helena.  The  meeting  with  Jose- 
phine Beauhamais  and  the  subse- 
quent marriage  is  told  in  a  very 
charming  way. 

Bound  In  polished  buckrami  S^  top;  gold 
stamped;  322  pages,  5HzS  Inches. 


Napoleon's  Military 
Career 

By  MoBtfomary  B.  Oibba 

In  One  Volume 

Postpaid  4  Subscriptions  or  $1.50 

An  account  of  the  remarkable  campaigns 
of  the  "Man  of  Destiny."  Authentic  anec- 
dotes of  the  battlefield,  as  told  by  the  fam- 
ous Marshals  and  Generals  of  the  First 
Bmpire. 

Complete  accounts  of — Campaign 
in  Italy,  1796-7;  Battle  of  Marengo; 
Battle  of  Jena;  War  with  Spain; 
Campaign  of  Russia;  Exile  to  Elba; 
Expedition  in  Egypt;  Ulm  and  Aus- 
terlitz;  Friedland  and  Peace  of  Til- 
sit; Battle  of  Wagram;  The  Invasion 
of  France;  The  Hundred  Days, — 
WATERLOO. 

Bound  in  half  green  leathert  gilt  top  and 
back;  English  laid  paper;  32  full  page  illua- 
tratiocis;   uncut  edges;    514  pages»  5>^z8 
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Stoddard's    Great    Books 

By  John  L.  BtmUUud 

Postpaid  9  Subscriptions  each  or  $2.00  each 

PROn  THB  ATLANTIC  TO  THB  PA- 
CIRC.— A  srand  panorama  of  fam- 
ous scenes  and  noted  places  on  our 
own  continent.  These  128  glimpses 
and  descriptions  will  prove  most  in- 
teresting: to  students  of  art,  science 
and  literature. 

SUNNY   LAND5  OP  THE  EASTERN 

CONTINENT.— Containing:  the  choic- 
est  treasures  of  Italy,  Greece,  Ba- 
varia, Turkey,  India,  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, China,  Arabia,  Japan,  Java, 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  Australia. 


PAMOUS  PARKS  and  PUBUC  BUILD- 
INQS  OP  AMERICA. -128  full -page 
views,    portraying   the   marvelous 
works  of  nature  and  man  in  the  New 
World,  described  in  graphic  language  by  the  celebrated  author. 


A  TOUR  THROUGH  NORTHERN  EUROPE— A  rare  and  elaborate  coUection  of  130  photo- 
graphic views  of  nature  and  art  In  England,  Ireland,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Scotland,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  Norway, 
reproduced  from  photographs  by  the  perfected  half-tone  process.  These  illustrations 
are  symbols  of  facts.  They  unlock  many  libraries  and  inspire  one  to  learn  the  history 
of  accomplished  and  fascinating  races.  They  awake  and  stimulate  the  intellect  and 
make  the  scenes  and  places  described  permanent  and  intelligible  possessions  of  our 
minds. 

Handsomely  fxMsnd  in  doth;  spedal  attractive  cpver  designs  for  books t  11x14  indies 


A  Descriptive  Tour  of 
the  World 

Compiled  by  F.  O.  Lamprey 

Postpaid  10  Subflcnptions  of  $Z50 


Embracing  the  principal  buildings  and  scenery 
of  all  countries  of  the  globe. 

Bound  in  dothi  317view8|  325  pas:es;  Uzl4in« 


Mary     Stuart 

Queen  of  Scots 

By  Alexandre  DumM,  Traatlated  hy  J.  ■. 
HoweU 

Postpaid  5  Sdbscriptions  or  $1.25 


The  story  of 
Mary  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scots, 
as  told  by  Alex- 
andre Dumas. 

Her  character, 
her  motives  and 
her  acts  are  de- 
picted with  a  few 
strong  strokes, 
with  a  result  so 
life-like  and  so 
moving  that  the 
unhappy  queen 
seems  once  more 
on  the  pages  of 
this  book,  to  live 
her  exciting  and 
m-starredlife. 


Bound  in  polished  BudEram;  gilt  top; 
gold  stamped)  334  pages,  si^  5^x8 
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The   Story  of  America 

By  H-ddah  Battel  wwth 

Postpaid  6  Subscriptions  or  $1.50 


The  General  Manager's 
Story 

Bj  Hertet  B.  Haabloi 

Poftpaid  6  Subscriptions  or  $(*50 


STBOirO  POIKTB.— Bvtterwortlk'B  **8tory  of 
America"  ends  with  the  slfnlns  of  tbe  Peaoe  Pro- 
tocol tennlnattng  the  Bpanlsta- American  War.  The 
rellablUty  of  tbe  work  a<lmlt8  of  no  qaeatlon.  Krents 
are  faltbfullr  recorded  Irrespectlte  of  aeotional, 
political  or  religious  bias.  Tbere  Is  not  a  dall  page 
In  tbe  book,  facta  are  made  as  interesting  as  fiction. 
Tbe  style  1^  sucb  as  to  bold  tbe  attention  of  old  and 
Tonng.  Tbe  antbor.  more  tban  any  otber  bistorian, 
has  succeded  In  plaoinff  in  correct  perspectlye  tbe 
Tital  forces  and  important  events  in  our  national 
life. 

fiound  in  clotht  6x8M  in^  700  pages 


This  book  haa  grained  a  ^reat  rep- 
utation and  j)opularity  among  rail- 
way men.  It  is  reminiscent  in  style 
and  intensely  interesting,  tellins^  the 
life  of  a  man  who  began  railroadins^ 
as  a  bojr  after  having  been  turned 
out  by  his  parents  to  make  a  living 
for  himself.  He  starts  in  by  making 
friends  with  a  switchman:  he  serves 
as  brakeman,  fireman  ana  engineer 
through  many  years  and  becomes 
in  time  a  general  manager. 

Attractively  fxMsnd  in  doth,  colors  and 
TOld:  s^endidly  illustrated;  312  pages,  5Vz 


The  No.  18  Marsh  Revolving 
Book  Case 

By  Freight  or  Expfess  at  Expense  of  Puf- 
chaief  for  24  Subscriptions  or  $7*00 
This  Book  Case  is  described  by  the  manu- 
facturers as  follows:  "This  Case  is  40x18x18 
inches.  Has  three  shelves,  and  each  has  12- 
inch  book  space  on  four  sides,  making  in  all 
twelve  feet  shelf  room.  Lower  two  shelves 
take  in  volumes  eleven  inches  long,  and 
upper  shelf  eight  inches.  Rod  runs  through 
center  from  base  to  Dictionary  Holder  on 
top.  Case  revolves  easily.  Has  corrugated 
slats  and  substantial  base,  and  the  whole 
handsomely  finished  in  Antique  Oak.  Ex- 
pressed knocked  down  in  30-lb.  package, 
with  directions  for  setting  up. 


Google 


Digitized  by 


Educational    Books 


Saalfield's  Twentieth  Century  Vest  Pocfcet 
Reference  BooKs 

Just   What   You   Want 

Webster  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary 

Postpaid  J  Sobscripdoa  or  5Qc 


Dictionary  of  Syno- 
nyms and  Antonyms 

Postpaid  J  Sobscripdoa  or  25c 

Ck>ntaln8  oyer  90,000  woitls  of  liotfa 
similar  and  oontrftry  meaning.  Glres 
the  part  of  Bpeeoh  to  whloli  each  word 
belongs.  No  two  words  in  tbe  Kngllsh 
language  haye  exactly  the  same  slg- 
ni  floanoe ;  therefore,  to  express  the  pre- 
cise meaning  which  one  intends  to  con- 
vey, a  Dlctlonoarr  of  Synonyms  is 
needed  In  order  to  sTOld  repetition. 

Bound  in  cloth;  335 pages, S^x&M  ih^ 
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By 

William 

T.O. 

Byde 

Postpaid 
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or  50c 
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Manual  of  Useful  Information 


A  Pockot 
E^ncyclo" 
podia, 
A  World 
of  Knowl* 
edco 


Postpaid 
6Stii»crip- 
tioos  or 


Bound  in  cloth;  336  sages,  iH^^  In*- 


Bmbraoes  more  than  1,000,000  fiiots,  figures  and  f&noies,  drawn 
from  every  land  and  language,  carefully  dassifled  for  ready 
reference  of  teachers,  students,  business  men,  and  the  family. 

Bound  in  handsome  drab  doth;  480  pages,  9!^H  inches. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


The  Ne^r  Century  Standard 
Letter  Writer 

By  Alfred  B.  Oluunben 
Poftpaid  4  Sobicflptioas  or  75c 

This  book  oontalns  modsla  and 
Instruotlons  for  writing  oorrect 
letters  on  all  subjects.  It  Is  a 
brand  new  work,  full  of  Mth 
century  ideas ;  contains  sensible 
and  brlgbt  lore  letters;  glres 
information  as  to  the  proi>er 
manner  in  which  to  address  (he 
President,  members  of  the  cabi- 
net and  other  high  otBdals,  etc. 

Bound  in  cloth;  i^ccisl  cover 
d««lgn;  iUustrstcd;   7Mz5K  ina. 


£lectric  Sparks 
Postpaid  3  ScdacripCSons  or  50c 

This  nsefnl  little  book  treau  of 
electricity  in  all  iu  branches  and 
applications,  described  in  plain  and 
practical  langnage.  Describes  the 
rery  latest  discoveries  In  electricity, 
gives  methods  and  estimates  for 
wiring  and  lighting  houses,  etc 

Bound  in  silkclothj  red  edge*;  90 
illustrstions;  vest  pocket  edition. 


Grimm's  German-English 
Dictionary 

Postpaia  2  SdoBctipdooM  or  50c 


80^000  words  defined  in 
both  languages.  German 
spel  led  according  to  the  new 
Puttkammer  Orthography. 
Two  complete  books  in  one. 
Compiled  by  eminent  au- 
thorities from  the  works  of 
the  greatest  philologists  in 
German  and  English. 

Bound  in  stiff  siflc*  cfetli, 
whh double  index ;  3  (  (pages, 
4}ix5}i  inchtM. 


Conklin*s  Handy  Manual 

A  Million  of  Facts 

Postpaid  2  SubscriptkMis  or  50c 


A  compendium  of  reliable 
knowledge— is  also  the  most 
readable  book.  Fifty  full- 
page  colored  maps.  Dlogley, 
Wilson  and  McKinley  Tariffs 
compared,  complete.  The 
Tariff  of  Cuba,  War  with 
Spain.  The  latest  census.  The 
new  copyright  law.  Up-to- 
date  in  every  particular.  An 
entirely  new,  fully  revised 
edition  ever/  year.  1,8004)00 
copies  sold.  Quick  and  accur- 
ate answers  to  all  arguments. 

Bound  in  stiff  silk  cloth;  red 
edges;  5  32  pages,  4x5  K  Indies. 


Queatiea  Settler 

By  JuBse  A.  Bsatoa,  A.K. 

Poitpud  1  SuJMcyytfoiiof  25c 

Quick  and  aooimt*  aaawers  to 
arguments. 

**An  amaslng  lltUe  Toliune.'* 

Cliioago  Glmmicle. 

^^A  marvelous  little  book.** 

Christian  Endeavor  World. 

^Undonbledly  the  smallest  al- 
pliabetleal  encyclopedia  in  exist- 
ence. '*  Logaosport  Reporter. 

Bound  In  silk  cloth,  (vest  pocket 
edition) ;  red  edges ;  spcdtslindsxing 
for  reference ;  288  psgcc 

Lee's  Home  and  Business 
Manual 

Portpaid  2  Subicriptioas  or  50c 

Penmanship,  Letter  Writing, 
Hanking,  Kvery-day  Law,  Social 
Forms,  Public  Speaking,  Mer- 
cantile and  Technical  Terms, 
Ktc. 

Bound  in  stiff  aiflc  cbth»  red 
edges ;  372  psges,  4Kx53^incliea. 


Lee's  Priceless  Recipes 

BooK  of  Recipes  and  Nothinc  But 
Recipes 

Postpaid  2  Subicr^>tioiis  or  SDc 

It  is  new  and  original  in  every 
particular.  Seven  leading  depart- 
ments, each  thoroughly  indexed. 
Recipes  for  the  druggist!  tlie  chem- 
ist, tcllet  articles,  the  household, 
the  farm  and  tlie  dairy,  all  trades 
and  professions.  As  complete  as  it 
is  excellent.   NOT  a  ooOk  Ikx*. 


Bound  in  stiff  silk  doth ;  ted  cdgss ; 
368  psges,  4x5^  inchss. 


20th  Centtiry  Handy  Cyclopedia 

By  Alfred  B.  Ohamben,  Ph.  B.  ^ 
Portpaia  3  Subscriptioosor  50e 

Over  15,000  articles  of  in- 
terest, aloliabetlcally  ar- 
ranged, and  covering  Law, 
Business,  History,  Geogra- 
phy, Biography,  Medicine, 
Chemistry,  Zoology,Botany , 
Btc 

Bound  in  stiff  cloth;  red 
edges;  879  columns  of  mat- 
ter; 4x5%  inches. 

Century  Cook  Book  and  Home 
Physician 

Postpaid  4  Stiiwcrip- 
tionsor75c 

A  true  guide  to  house- 
hold management.  Rules 
of  etiquette.  Table  of 
welghu  and  measures. 
All  recipes  liave  been 
carefully  tried  and  tested. 

Bound  in  red  silk  ciotfi; 
301  iUustrstteos;  359 
pages,  SMxS. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Webster's    Dictionary 

CWSBVEB  JSDITIOID 
Ofigiiial  Sditloa.  X«viMd  and  SnUrfed  by  OhAinuny  A.  Ooodrieh,  Profauor  of  Tale 

Postpaid  12  Subscriptions  or  $3.25 

Special  Features 

An  appendix  of  10,000  difficult  words,*" 
pronouncing  vocabulariea  of  Scripture 
names,  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names, 
modem  geographical  names,  dictionary 
of  Bynonyms  and  antonyms,  compendium 
of  biography,  heroes  and  heroines  of 
prose  and  poetry,  dictionary  of  noms  de 
plume,  dictionary  of  mythology'-,  diction- 
ary of  musical  terms,  dictionary  of  famil- 
iar allusions,  lexicon  of  foreign  phases, 
dictionary  of  abbreviations,  and  four 
beautiful  colored  plates  showing,  in  their 
actual  colors,  flags  of  various  nations,  U. 
S.  naval  flags,  pilot  signals,  of  various 
nations,  yacht  club  signals  shoulder 
straps  for  officers. 

Bound  in  half  Ruasbi;  new  and  magnificently  illtistrated;  with  patent  thumb  index;  1542 

pages,  dze  SxSOK  inches* 

The  Werner  Universal  Educator 

A  manual  of  self -instruction  in  all 
branches  of  popular  education.  A  com- 
plete cyclopedia  of  reference  in  history, 
science,  business  and  literature. 

Postpaid  12  Subscriptions  or  $4*00 

One  million  facts  and  figures,  one 
thousand  forms  and  rules,  five  hundred 
illustrations,  one  hundred  colored  plates 
and  diagrams,  and  sixty  colored  maps. 

Revised  to  agree  with  the  new  census 
statistics;  giving  information  regarding 
the  war  in  the  Transvaal  and  China;  giv- 
ing revised  figures  of  the  population  of 
the  large  cities. 

A  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  himself  and 
his  family  is  to  provide  a  means  for  obtaining: 
practical  education  which  will  enable  them  to 
fight  successfully  in  the  srreat  batllc  of  life.  The 
Werner  Educator  -will  prove  of  inestimable  value 
to  all  Beekin^r  education.  To  the  student  it  will 
prove  the  equivalent  of  a  college  training;  the 
the  business  man  will  find  it  teeming  with  simple 
business  laws  and  forms  which  may  save  him 
from  bankruptcy;  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
farmer,  the  laborer  and  the  members  of  every 
home  circle  will  find  it  a  sure  fi^iide  alone  the 
road  to  prosperity. 

Handsomely  bound  In  best  English  doth,  gold  side  and  back  stamped;  830  pages, 

9x10^  Inches. 


Googli 


Digitized  by 


kmericanized 
Encyclopedia 
Britannic  a#A# 

lAtoBt  Edition 

Ten  Magnificent 
Volumee 


A  complete  library  of 
Reference.  A  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Lit- 
erature. 


By  Ffd^t  or  Ezpreas, 
traiiBportation  charges  paid 
by  purchaser;  Qoth,  54 
Subscriptions  or  $t5.00. 


The  Americanized  £n- 
cyclopedia  Britannica  an- 
swers every  question  in 
regard  to  Architecture, 
Astronomy ,  L  i  t  e  r  a  t  u  r  e» 
Sculpture,  Geology,  Physi- 
ology, Bngioeering,  Blec- 
tricity.  Painting  and 
Music,  Poetry  and  the 
Drama,  Chemistry,  Me- 
teorology, Etc.,  Btc. 


These  volumes  contain  many  colored  maps  and  hundreds  of  illustrations;  sLee  6x9}^  inches* 

Humor    and   Wit 


The  People  IVe  Smiled 
With 

By  Karahall  P.  Wilder 
Postpaid  5  Subscriptions  or  $}«25 

Byerybody  likes  to 
be  amuBed,  and  this 
is  tbe  book  to  do  it. 
Wben  you  are  feel- 
ing *^out  ot  sorts,'* 
nerrous  or  fidgety, 
**The  People  I've 
Smiled  Witli**  iriU 
make  you  forget 
your  troubles,  and 
mnke  you  feel  tbat 
life  Is  irortta  living. 

Mirth  on  every 
page,  and  laughter 
in  every  line  I  Full 
of  interesting  stor- 
ies and  comical  ex- 
Sirlenoes  told  in 
r.  ynider's  most 
charming  style. 

Bound  in  silk 
doth;  268pag:es» 
5z7>^  inches. 


Thirty  Years  of  Wit 

ByX.  D.  lABdm  ORUPerUiu) 
Postpaid  5  Subscriptions  or  $U5 


This  book  cental  ns 
the  best  anecdotes, 
the  best  wit  and  hu- 
mor, and  the  brlghu 
est  sayings  of  the 
Nineteenth  Cen* 
tury. 

The  author  has 
listened  to  thous- 
ands of  reminls- 
censes  and  funny 
experiences  from 
the  lips  of  wise  and 
e  oquentthinkernof 
the  Old  und  New 
World. 

Bound  in  Eng- 
lish silk  doth; 
305    pages,  5x8 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Young   People's  Library 

Ten  volumes  selected  from  the  best  works  of  the  most  popular  authors. 
Postpaid  2  Scifascriptioiii  each  of  50c  each 


THE  STORY  OFF 

—By  James  W. 
amateurs  and 
Kany  illustratioi 

THBART0P004 

—By  Shirley  Da 
A  sreat  book  f 
younff  people  *« 
wish  to  be  polite. 


SOne  QUEER 
AJIERICANS  AND 
OTHER  5TORIE5. 

About  quaint  ch 
acters  found 
America. 


nR.5WBETP01 
T065.  A  story  o 
Chinese  mllkm 
in  his  own  count 


A    NIGHT    WI 
PAUL  BOYTON. 

queer  experiei 
with  that  not 
•ailor  on  a  Plorl 
river. 


nUFFINS  AND 

IQTON-A  boy's 

Kev  ilutionary 


0PENIN03     FOR 

L5-By8allieJoy 
ite.  A  pure,  ear- 
t  talk  with  ffirlP. 

A  BOY'5  RACE 
WITH  GENER- 
AL GRANT.  A 
description  of 
le  race  in 
key  between 
leral  Grant  and 
\  son  of  the 
erican  Consul. 

ILTON'5  MUL- 
(RY    TREE    and 

stories  of  Colon- 
life. 

QUEER  LETTER 

(RIER.     A  story 

Massachusetts 

Inff  the  Revolu- 


These  books  not  only  contain  the  title  story,  but  some  of  them  other  short  stories  as 
well,  some  of  which  are  repeated  in  several  books. 

All  the  Above  BookB  are  Bound  in  Cbth,  Cover  Design  in  Three  CotocB»  5z8  inches 

Our  Boys 

By  TJaole  Foratttr  sad  OOims 

Postpaid  3  Subscriptions  or  75c 

Bntertaininff  stories  for  boys  by  popular  authors. 
Cover  in  three  colors;  sold  stamped  back;  hundreds  of 
Illustrations. 

Bound  in  doth)  l%iB}i  inches;  200  pages 
Our    Girls 

By  Kary  DonglM,  and  Othan 

Postpaid  3  Subscriptions  or  75c 

All  the  stories  and  poems  contained  in  this  volume 
have  been  selected  with  utmost  care  and  especially  for 
UtUe  girls.    Title  in  gold;  181  Ulustratioos. 

Bound  in  dothi  7^x95^  inches;  over  200  pages 

Nursery  and  Kindergarten  Stories 

By  Sophis  Xa7,Md  Oth«v 

Postpaid  4  Subscriptions  or  $1*00 

Selections  from  nuuiy  dist^ffuished  writers,  to  which  are  added  a  larffe  number  of 
juvenile  poems  and  soncs.    Three  colors ;  370  engravings. 

Bottodiackthi  7^z9X  Inches;  380  pag^ 


CooaTp 


Boys'  and  Girls'  Library 

A  Series  of  Thirteen  Volumes  by  the  World*8 
Foremost  Jnvenile  Writers 

Postpaid  2  Subscriptioni  each  or  25c  each 

Titles : 

JOB,THB  CHIAfPANZEB-An  account  of  a  lad^s  visit 
to  the  ca^re  of  the  famous  Chimpanzee  of  Loadon;  also 
seven  other  storieH  which  teach  many  new  facts  about 
foreifiTu  countcies. 

DAVID  BUSHNELL  AND  HIS  AMERICAN  TURTLE -The 

first  sub-marine  boat  expr  riment  durinir  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.    Dr.  Franklin  is  one  of  the  characters. 

A  CHILD  IN  PLORBNCE— Glowing  descriptions  of  the 
beautiful  pdintinf^s  and  sculpture  to  be  seen  in 
Florence. 


'/TANDY'S  QUILTING  PARTY -How  a  little  Vermont 
girl  invited  herfiieads  to  a  quiltincr  party  without  the 
consent  of  her  mother;  also  inree  other  stories. 


THE  WONDERFUL  COOKIE- A  true  story  of  a  German 
Kin£:  and  the  Cookie  which  was  baked  especially  for 
him.  Also  "Maid  of  Noi  way,"  a  fascinating  history  of 
the  little  Queen  whose  tmtimeiy  death  caused  war  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland. 

AUNT  POLLY  SHEDD'S  BRIOADE  — A  story  of  Colonial 
times,  during  the  Battle  of  Hampden. 

SHETLAND  PONIE3— and  Oiher  Stories.  A  short  des- 
cription  of  the  Shetland  Isle,  the  home  of  the  famous 
pete. 

CHOOSING  ABB  LINCOLN  CAPTAIN- An  account  of  the 
unique  manner  in  which  Abe's  friends  elected  him 
Captain  during  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Also  a  quaint 
little  story  of  "Sally's  Seven  League  Shoes." 

INDIAN  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  PETS. 

CHILDREN  OP  THE  KOPPENBERG-A  new  version  of 
the  famous  old  legend  of  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin." 

BABOU5CKA  — A  Russian  Christmas  Story,  with  a  bi- 
ography of  the  littlr,  quaint  old  woman  whom  the  Rus- 
sian children  honor  and  love  in  place  of  our  own  merry 
Santa  Claus.  Also  "The  Girl  Who  Had  Patience  to 
Practice." 

THE  JEWELED  TOMB -The  grandest  sepulcher  in  the 
world,  built  by  the  King  of  India. 

ST.  BOTOLPH'S  TOWN -A  description  of  the  ancient 
St.  Botolph*8  Town  and  the  modem  city,  our  Boston  of 
today. 

These  books  not  only  contain  the  title  story,  but  some  of  them  other  short  stories  as 
well,  some  of  which  are  rei>eated  in  several  books. 

Bound  in  doth,  stamped  in  tfuee  bright  colors,  special  cover  deaigoSf  illtistratedt  5x8  inches 

A  Great  Lrady 

By  Ruth  Reid 

Postpaid  4  Subscriptions  or  $1*00 

•*  The  above  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  little  story  of  a  lady, 
who  having  lost  her  own  child,  filled  the  vacancy  in  her 
affections  by  taking  to  her  heart  an  invalid  orphan.  The 
sweet  reciprocal  influences  of  these  two  lives  on  each  other 
anl  the  fullness  of  reward  that  came  to  the  tender  Chris- 
tian mother  for  her  sacrifice,  are  the  theme  of  the  story. 

**  It  is  a  pure  book  which  appeals  directly  to  the  heart. 
M^ny  a  mother  will  find  in  reading  it  how  God  has  his 
w  lys  of  making  what  seems  our  losses,  blessings  and  lead- 
i  ii  <  life  up  to  endured  His  will  through  patient  ministrations 
to  otuers.^*— -4.  C.  Pferson,  Prof.  English  Literature,  Hiram  College, 

Bound  in  doth,  stamped  in  two  colofs  and  ^oldt  beatiti- 
fol  llhfltraikMiSt  6x8  Inches,  96  pafn 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Four  Famous  Otis  BooRs  for  Boys 

ByJuBMOtU 

Postpaid  3  Su  bscr^ons  each  or  75c  each 

TBODY.  A  cap. 
iivatinir   story 

MBd6BNOBRNo.48 

Of  now  Teaay« 

experience  in  ferret- 

a   village  boy, 

ing  ont  a  band  of 

helped   raise 

criminals   who   for 

the    mortffaffe 

years  had  baffled 

on  his  mother's 
home.     Sure  to 

the  police  and  de- 
tectives and  bow  he 

win  a   warm 

rose  to  a  most  im. 

place  in  the 

portant  position  of 

hearts  of  all  boy 

trust  and  honor. 

readers. 

Wpages. 

298  paces. 

'          DOWN  THB  SLOPB 

TBLBQRAPHTQM'5                                                 The  hero  of  this 

ADVBNTURBS.  A                                               storyisayounRboy 

hiffhly    interesting                                               who  in  order  to  as- 

story  of  the  adven-                                               sist  his  mother 

tnres  of  a  boy  who                                              works  as  a  "break- 

assisted   a    United                                              er"  in  a  coal  mine. 

States    officer   in                                              The  older   readers 

working  np   a    fa-                                              will  get  an   excel- 

mooscase.                                                             lent  idea  of  the 

S8  pages.                                                             hardships  of  a  min- 

er's life.    273  imges. 

These  foor  books  bound  in  cloth,  attractive  cover  design  in  two  colors  with  title  in 

gold,  iUnstrated.  6x8  inches. 

Otis'  Bo/s  Books  are  Famous  Througfhout  the  Land 

The  Romance 

The  Boy  Captain 

of  a  School  Boy 

B7  OlMBMlt  SUridgtt 

B  J  Kary  A.  Deaiaoa 

Postpaid  3  Subscriptions  or  75c 

Postpa 

id  3  Subscriptions  or  75c 

Interesting  adventures  of  a  sailor  boy  on 
a  vessel  trading   with   South   American 

FnU  of  interesting  adventme,  thrilling 

Bitoations  and  pretty  romance. 

ports* 

Bowid  la  cIoCfi»  5z8  ioclici»  366  pae» 

Bound  hi  cbtht  SsS  inches  268  pafn 
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Stories   of  the   R.ailroad 

By  John  Alexander  EUl 

Postpaid  6  Subscriptions  of  $(«50 

Contents— An  En- 
^ineer'a  Christmas 
Story;  The  Clean  Man 
and  the  Dirty  Angels; 
JimWainwrigrht's  Kid ; 
A  Peg" - Leg^ged  Ro- 
mance; MyLadyof  the 
Eyes;  Some  Freaks  of 
Fate;  Mormon  Joe,  the 

Robber;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Trip; 

The  Polar  Zone. 

These  are  all  intensely  interesting  rail- 
road stories  that  every  member  of  your 
family  will  enjoy. 

Bound  In  clothe  decorated;  8  illustrations; 
300  pages;  5x7^  Indies 

We  Win 

By  Herbert  E.  Hamblen 

Postpaid  6  Subscriptions  or  $(.50 

Mr.  Hamblen's  railrord  stories  are 
about  as  characteristically  Ameri- 
can as  anything  in  the 
world  of  books.  "We 
Win"  brings  before  the 
boys,  for  whom  it  is 
primarily  intended,  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life 
of  a  railroad  man,  tell- 
ing of  his  hardships 
and  trials  and  the 
weight  of  responsibili- 
ty always  on  his  shoul- 
ders. Needless  to  say, 
however,  the  story  is  the  main  thing 
and  it  holds  the  attention  from  the 
start 

Bvery  boy  will  want  to  read  the  tale  of 
Frank  Odell's  start  in  life  and  how,  by  a 
combination  of  enterprise  and  good  lack, 
he  brought  the  railroad  to  Melton  and 
brought  himself  fortune  of  several  kinds. 

Bound  in  clotli^  decorated;  illurtnted;  287 
pagei;  5^x8^  inches 


Boy's  Book  of  Inventions 

By  Bay  8.  Baker 

Postpaid  8  Subscriptions  or  $2J0O 

The  author  here  tells  for  the 
younger  generation  stories  of  some 
of  the  most  noteworthy  marvels  of 
modem  science,  all 
the  subjects  being 
nicely  illustrated. 

Mr.  Baker  tells  of: 
A  Voyage  on  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  Sea,  liquid 
Air,  Telerraphin£r  With- 
out Wires,  The  Modem 
Motor  Vehicle,  X-Kay 
Photoirraphy,  Tailless 
Kites,  The  Story  of  the  Phonograph,  The 
Modem  skyscraper,  and  Through  the  Air 
(the  last  chapter  describing  the  different 
ways  in  which  inventors  are  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  aerial  navigation). 

Bound  In  dotht  decorated;  about  200  Ulustra- 
tloas;  350pac:es;  SHi^SH  Inches 

Flame,  Electricity  and 
the  Camera 

By  Geoirfe  lies 

Postpaid  10  Sul)scriptioiis  or  $2J0O 

Man's  progress  from  the  first  kind- 
ling of  fire  to  the  wireless  telegraph 
and  the  photog- 
raphy of  color. 

"One  of  the  most 
fascinating  books 
I  have  read  in  the 
past  ten   years.— 

John  Fiske, 

Contents  ~  Intio- 
daotorr,  Elameaod  lu 
First  Uses,  Tbe  First 
Gains  from  Kindled 
Flame,The  Mastery  of 
MeuOc.  MotlTO  Power 
from  Fire.  The  Ban- 
islmient  or  Heat,  Tlie 
Higher  Teachings  of 
Fire,  The  ProdnoUon 
of  Bleotrloity,  Bleotrlo  Heat,  Bleotriq  Light,  Bleo- 
trio  Batteries.  Bleotrloity  in  the  Senrjloe  of  the  Me- 
ohanlo  and  Bngineer,  Telegraphy:'  Land  Lines, 
Cable  Telegraphj,  Multiplex  Telegraphy,  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  The  Telephone,  Electricity:  ABoTiew 
and  a  ProspeotfThe  Threshold  of  PhoUMTaphy,Tnith 
of  Form:  Reproduction  of  Color,  The  I>ry  Plate:  A 
New  World  Conquered,  Quick  Plates,  Photography 
of  the  Skies,  Photography  and  Bleotriclty  as  Allies, 
Language,  The  Ancestry  of  Man  in  the  Light  of 
Nineteenth-Century  AdTanoes,  The  GoldenAge  of 
Sotenoe,  Index. 

Bound  in  grscn  cloth,  dsooratadi  over  tOOilluBbatfeas» 
hicluiiiyooioffecHromMoci  398  pag«s»  6x9S^  ku 
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Forest  and  Jungle 

Postpaid  6  Subscriptions  or  $(.50 


An  account  of  the  last  African  expedition 
sent  oat,  by  P.  T.  Baraum,  the  latest  and 

Eeatest  illustrated  history  of  the  Animal 
ncdom.  Capture  and  laminR  of  wild 
.beasts,  birds  and  reptiles.  Thrillios  ad- 
ventures in  all  quarters  of  the  Globe. 

Bound  In  doth*  scarleL  stamped  In  black 

and  sllvef,£inety  Ulastfated,  6z9>^ 

Inches,  502  pages 


Paddy  from  Cork 

And  Other  Stories 

Bj  Stephen -Fiaka 

Postpaid  4  Subscriptions  or  $(«00 


"  Paddy  From  Cork  "  is  a  most  charming 
little  sketch  of  a  small  newsboy;  how  he 
secured  his  capital,  and  the  shrewd  in- 
vestments he  made. 


Bound  In  doth,  5x8  Inches,  247  pages 


Home  Occupations 

for  Little  Children 

By  Ksthflrina  B««bo 

Postpaid  3  Subscriptions  or  75c 


Hundreds  of  hints  on  **  how  to  make  the 
little  folks  happy."  Lists  of  stories,  hon^ 
and  plays.  SufiTfrestions  for  the  occupation 
of  little  ones  with  simple  materials  easily 
secured. 

Three  kinds  of  occupation  considered: 
1.  Those  which  require  the  active  partici- 
pation of  an  older  person.  2.  Tho<*e  for 
which  only  occasional  direction  or  assist- 
ance is  necessary.  3.  Those  in  which  the 
child  can  engage  by  himself. 

Bound  In  finen,  fflt  top»  attractive  covef  de- 
tigOf  4  >^x6  Inches,  144  pages 


Mr.  Bunny,  His  Book 

By  Adsh  In  Sutton 

Postpaid  5  Subscriptions  or  $(.25 


A  ffreat  book  for  little  men  and  little 
women.  Sure  to  deliffht  them.  Bvery 
story  Illustrated,  printed  in  colors. 

Suhstandafly  bound,  9zn  K  Inches,  over 
100  pages 
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The  Heart  of  a  Boy 

TmiaUtad  from  tht  Italian  V7  Prof:  O.  KantaUini 
Postpaid  4  SufaBcriptioiis  or  75  Cents 


"There  are  few  liner 
)  things  in  the  world's 
literature  than  ^The 
Heart  of  a  Boy'  bj  Ed- 
mondo  de  Amiois."— 
Denver  Republican. 

"This  admirable  work 
reproduces  Tivldlj  the 
thoughts,  feelings  and 
Incidents  of  a  boy's  life 
at  school,"  —  Ctiicago 
Chronicle. 


Bound  in  cIoth»  special 
cover  dcsigni  iUustratcdi 
290  pages, 55ix7?i  in. 


Hermann,  the  Magician 
His  Famous  Tricks 

By  H.  J,  Burlinfame 
Postpaid  5  Subscriptions  of  $^.00 

Scores  of  explanations  of 
the  most  puuling  tricks  of 
the  greatest  of  conjurers. 
All  apparatus  fully  de- 
scribed. 


Bound  in  extra  cloth,  red 
topi  illustrated;  298  pages, 
5Hx8  inches. 


Air   Cast  1  e    Don 

Or  From  Dreamland  to  Hardpan 

By  B.  Freeman  Aslilsy 

Postpaid  5  Subscriptions  of  $iJ0O 

Unique  in  plot  and 
details.  City  life 
frraphlcally  described. 
A  lone  boy's  push  and 
pluck  admirably  de- 
pleted. 

Bound  in  linen  cloth; 
gold  top!  fecial  cover 
designiiOustrated:  340 
,  5Mx7K  inches. 


Rex  Wayland'a  Fortune 
Or  the  Secret  of  the  Thunderbird 

ByH.  A.  Stanley 

Postpaid  5  Subscriptions  or  $^.00 

An  exceptionally  fine 
story  of  life  and  adyentures 
in  the  forests  and  mount- 
ains. 

Bound  in  extra  cloth,  gold 
top!  special  cover  designi 
illustrated ;  39 1  pages,  5)^x8 
inches. 


Two    Chums 

By  Minenra  Thorpe 

Postpaid  5  Subscriptions  or  $)^ 

A  fascinating  tale  of  an 
orphan  boy  and  his  faithful 
dog  who  are  cast  adrift  on 
the  sea  of  life. 

Bound  in  cloth »  gold  top; 
special  cover  designi  illus- 
trated;   230  pages,  5^x7^ 


Tan   Pile   Jim 

By  B.  Freeman  Ashley 
Postpaid  5  Subscriptions  or  $1.00 


In  the  woods  with  gun, 
flshlng-rod  and  snow  shoes. 

Bound  in  extra  linen  clothf 
gold  topi  q)ecial  cover  design; 
259  pages,  5^x7^  inches. 


Dick  and  Jack'a  Adventures 
on  Sable  Island 

By  B.  Freeman  Ashley 
Postpaid  5  Subscriptions  or  $^.00 

Full  of  action  and  incident  amid  the  perils  and 
excitement  of  ocean  life.  A  book  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Uniform  In  binding  with  Tan  Pile  Jim. 

Bound  in  extra  linen  dothi  special  cover  dcsignt 
cold  top;  3)2  pages,  6Hx7H  inches. 
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Women's    Librapy 


Confidential  Medical 

Talks  to  Women 

By  Bobert  A.  Ouim,  K.  D. 

Postpaid  5  Subscriptfonst  of  $(«50 


Bound  In  clothe  profusely  iUustratedt  5x8 
Inches,  388  pages 

The  White  House 

Cook  Book 

By  Hugo  Zieman  (steward  of  tho  White  Howe) 
'  and  Xn.  r.  L.  OiUette 

Postpaid  7  Subscriptions,  of  $(.25 


Comprisinff  cooking,  toilet  and  household 
recipes,  menns,  dinner  g^ving^  table  eti- 

?|uette,  care  of  the  sick,  health  su^^fi^estions, 
acts  worth  knowing,  etc. 

Bottod  fat  coamd  ekAhf  beauttfuSy  illa»- 
ttatedf  8x10  Indies^  nearly  600  pages 


Woman 

Her  Home.  Health  and  Beauty 

Postpaid  5  Suhscriptions,  or  $(.50 


Mrs.  Gillette's  Cook  Book 

ByXnkF.L.Gil]«lts 

Postpaid  8  Subscriptions,  or  $2J0O 
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m 

Four  beautiful  colored  platen,  dlanrnnis 
for  carving,  cook's  time  table,  weights, 
measures,  etc. 

Bound  in  enamel  doth,  8x10  indies,  605 
pages 
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Religious    Books 


Children's  Bible  Stories 

By  JoMphiii«  Pollard 
Postpaid  3  Sttbicriptions  each  or  75c  each 


Oxford  Bibles 

SimdAy  Bohool  Taaoh«n'  Editioii 


A  series  of  five  volumes  oomprisins  tbe  sweet 
stories  of  Gkxl's  Word,  told  in  simple  langnase  so 
the  little  ones  themselTes  can  read  them  and  learn 
to  love  and  prise  them  as  the  best  of  all  books. 

TTTLBS-Qod  Hade  the  WorM:  Ruth,  a  Bible 
Heroine;  The  Qood  Samarltaii;  The  Boyhood  of 
Jews;  The  Story  of  Jeeus  Told  In  Pictures. 

Baoh  Yolnme  Is  complete;  magnificent  engrav- 
Ings:  colored  frontispiece:  bound  in  cloth;  7»  1ns. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress 

By  Jofaa  BnayaB 
Postpaid  7  SdiKriptioiis  or  $)«50 


A  beaattfal  edition  of  tlila  old 
Fine  art  edition;  red 
—  i;  tzll  L 


elMelc. 
100  iUnatra- 


Ko.  8— Seal,  Moire,  bilk-ltned.diTlnitj circuit, 
round  comers,  vllt  edges,  flexible,  tf^xtf 
inches Postpaid  7  Subscriptions  or  $LM 

Ko.  a— French  Seal,  silk-lined,  diTlnitj  circuit, 
red  under  gold  edges,  flex Ible.fi^xD  inches 
Postpaid  8  Subsonptioiu  or  $8.00 

No.  4— Levant  Seal,  kid-lined, dlTinlty  circuit, 

w.  round  corners. jgold  edges,  flexible,  6^x9 
inches Postpaid  10  Snbsoriptioas  or  $8.50 

No.  9— Bxtra  Seal,  kid-lined,  divinity  circuit, 
round  comers,  red  under  gold  edges,  flex- 
ible, (^x9  In. .  .Poc^aid  18  BobsaiptioBs  or  $8.00 

Boys  of  the  Bible 

By  Thomu  W.  Handford 
Postpaid  4  Sttbicriptioiis  or  $1.00 


Theee  storiee  tell  of  the  boys  of  the  Bible,  inelnd- 
ing  the  birth  and  boyhood  of  Jesus  Christ.  "^  ~ 
dslh  " 


In  eloth;  gold  and  silver 


te8in.;8Upp. 
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Social  Science    Books 


In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  and  most  authentic 
literature  on  the  subjects  of  political  economy  and  social  science,  special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  University  Association,  of  Chicago,  for  the  offer  of 
their  courses  of  study  along  those  lines,  entitled  '^  First  Year,"  and  ' 'American 
Year."  These  courses  of  study  are  bound  in  book  form,  red  cloth,  comprising  800 
pages  each,  and  will  be  offered  as  follows : 

••First    Year"   Volume 

Postpaid  (7  Subfcriptions  or  $4*40 


SUBJECTS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


1— POLITICAL     ECONOMY— Indvstrlnl 
Society. 

What  is  Society?  Evolution  of  Industrial 
Society,  The  Industrial  Revolution,  Na- 
tional Economy  and  World  Economy, 
Personal  Freedom,  Competition  and 
Bar^ainin?,  Division  of  Labor  and  Ex- 
change, Machinery  and  Industrial  Evo- 
lution. Combinations  of  Capital  and  La- 
bor, etc.  By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  Political  Economy,  and 
Director  of  the  School  of  Economics. 
Political  Science  and  History,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Palltlcal  Science. 

Relation  of  Political  Science  to  History, 
Sociology  and  Political  Economy.  The 
State  and  the  Nation,  Meaning  of  the 
Word  Nation,  Family  and  State.  State 
and  Church,  State  and  Law.  Power  of 
Rulers,  etc.  By  Jesse  Macy,  M.  A.,  LL. 
D.,  Prof,  of  Political  Science,  Iowa  Col- 
lege, Grinnell.   Iowa. 

Soeloloffy. 

Origin  and  Growth  of  Sociology,  Social 
Sciences  and  Social  Interests,  Relation- 
ship of  the  Sciences,  Sociology  and 
Ethics,  Social  Reform,  etc.  By  H.  H. 
Powers,  Ph.  D.,  Prof.  Economics  and 
Sociology,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Universi- 
ty,  California. 

College  Settlements. 

By  Graham  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  So- 
ciology, Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,   111. 

3— POLITIOAL  ECONOSTY. 

The  Individual  and  Society,  Economics 
and  its  Recent  Origin,  Scope,  Relation 
to  Allied  Sciences,  Production,  Ex- 
change, present  Views  on  Methods. 
Economic  Laws.  Utility  of  Economics, 
etc.    By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Political  Science. 

The  Modern  Democratic  State,  The  Peo- 
ple, The  Individual  versus  the  State, 
Forms  of  Democracy  contrasted  in  the 
U.  S.,  Switzerland,  England,  etc.  By 
Jesse  Macy,  M.  A.,   LL.    D. 


Sociology* 

Social  Evolution  and  Evolution  in  Gen- 
eral, Cosmic  Evolution,  Competition  and 
Combination.    By  H.  H.  Powers,  Ph.-  D. 

Committee  LesUlntlon  In  the  Unl~ 
ted  States. 

By  L.  G.  McConachie,  Ph.  D.,  Author  of 
"Congressional  Committees,"  etc. 

3— POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Production,  Wealth  Produced,  What  is 
Wealth?  Factors  in  Production,  Land, 
Labor,  Capital,  Monopoly  in  Production, 
etc.    By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D. 

Political  Science. 

The  Despotic  State  and  its  Place  in  His- 
tory, Founded  on  Force,  Illustrations  in 
Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  etc.  By  Jesse 
Macy,   M.   A.,   LL.   D. 

Sociology. 

Nature  and  Functions  of  Association, 
Association  the  Formation  of  Societies, 
Collective  and  Social  Material,  Progres- 
sive Organization,  Dissolution  of  Socie- 
ties, etc.    By  H.  H.  Powers.  Ph.  D. 

M'omen's  lilTork  and  'Wasea. 

By  Katharine  Coman,  Prof,  of  History 
and  Economics,  Wellesley  College,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

4— POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Production  Continued,  Kinds  of  Mono- 
polies, Trusts,  Transfers  of  Economic 
Goods  and  Instruments  of  Exchange. 
Supply  and  Demand,  Money,  National 
Bimetallism  and  Universal  Money,  etc. 
By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Political  Science. 

Moral  Basis  of  the  State.  The  Family 
and  Kinsfolk.  The  Tribe,  Great  National 
Works,  Industrial  Co-operation,  Reli- 
gion, etc.    By  Jesse  Macy,  M.  A..  LL.  D. 

Socioloflry. 

The  Vital  Function  of  Association,  In- 
dividual Efficiency,  Advantage  nf  Or- 
ganization, Collective  Powers,  Unity, 
etc.    By   H.   H.    Powers,   Ph.    D. 

'Worklnsmen'M  Inanrance. 

By  William  F.  Wllloughby,  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Google 


S-^OUTICAI«  BCTOHOMT. 

Oold  Monometallism.  Credit,  Banks, 
Cleaiiner  Houses,  Objects  of  Trade,  In- 
terna.tional  Trade,  Protectionism,  Reci- 
procity, Free  Trade,  Distribution  of 
Wealth,  etc.  By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph. 
D.,  LL.  D. 

Political  Science. 

Education   in    the   Despotic    State.   Ap 
peal  to  Fear.  Maeric.  Medicine,  Supersti- 
tion, TeachinfiT  by  Authority,  Effect  upon 
Ruiers   and   the   People,   etc.    By   Jesse 
Macy,  M.  A..  L.L..  D 

Sociology. 

Weakness  and  Dangers  of  Association, 
etc.    By  H.  H.  Powers,  Ph.  D. 

StmUmUem. 

By  E.  D.  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  in  Stfhool 
of  Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

6— POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Distribution  of  Wealth,  Fundamental 
Institutions,  Private  Property,  Vesrted 
Interests,  Monopoly,  Public  Authority, 
Rent  of  Land,  Interest,  etc.  By  Richard 
T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Political  Science. 

Education  Suited  to  Free  States, 
Oreelod,  Hebrews,  The  Reformation,  The 
Christian  Church,  etc.  By  Jesse  Macy, 
M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

Sociology. 

Factors  in  Association,  General  Exter- 
nal Factors,  etc.  By  H.  H.  Powers* 
Ph.  D. 

Proflt-Sharlns   and  Co-Opera t Ion. 

By  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  President  Nelson 
Manufacturiner  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

7— POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

Distribution  of  Wealth,  Salaries,  Wages 
and  Wages  System,  Labor  Contracts, 
Profits,  Gain  and  Monopoly,  Individual 
Fortunes,  The  Division  of  Products, 
Why  Wages  should  Constitute  a  First 
Charge,  etc.  By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph, 
D.,  LL.  D. 

Political  Science. 

Modern  Democracy  an  outgrowth  of  the 
New  Education.  The  Appeal  to  Nature 
against  Authority,  Self-Government  and 
Self-Help  in  School  and  State,  etc.  By 
Jesee  Macy,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

Sodoloflry. 

Factors  in  Association,  General  Internal 
Factors,  etc.    By  H.  H.  Powers.  Ph.  D. 

Municipal  Government. 

By  John  R.  Commons,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Prof,  of  Sociology,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

8— POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

Consumption.  Consumption  and  Capital, 
Formation,  Consumption  of  Future  Pro- 
ducts. Prodigality,  Avarice,  Luxuhy,  So- 
cial Control.  Possible  Control  Througti 
Consumer.  Public  Finance,  Its  Relation 
to  Other  Branches  of  Knowledge,  Gov- 
ments.  etc.  By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D. 


Political  Science. 

Jurisprudence,  Ancient  Codes,  Roman 
Law,  ClvH  Law,  Common  Law,  Law  of 
Nations,  etc.  By  Jesse  Macy,  M.  A., 
LL.  D. 

Sociology. 

Factors  in  Association,  Religrion  as  a 
Social  Factor,  etc.  By  H.  H.  Powens, 
Ph.  D. 

Democracy  In  Anatralaala. 

By  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves.  M.  P..  Ex-Min- 
ister  of  Education,  Ex-Minister  of  Labor 
of  New  Zealand;  now  Agent-General  of 
New  Zealand  at  London,  Eng. 

l>»POLlTICAL   ECONOMY. 

Public  Finance  Continued,  Public  Econ- 
omy. Public  Expenditures,  Economy  of 
Parsimony,  in  Public  Expenditures, 
Fees  and  Assess^nents.  Taxes,  etc.  By 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Political   Science. 

Relations  of  Law  to  Liberty,  Courts  of 
Agents  of  Tyranny,  Corporations  and 
Courts,  Peculiar  Powers  of  U.  S.  Courts, 
etc.    By  Jesse  Macy,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

Soclologry. 

Factors  In  Association,  Education  as  a 
Social  Factor,  etc.  By  H.  H.  Powers, 
Ph.  D. 

The  DUtrlbntlon  of  l^ealth. 

By  Charles  B.  Spahr,  Editor,  "The  Out- 
look," New  York. 

lO— POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Public  Revenues  Continued,  General 
Property  Tax,  Taxation  of  Railways 
and  Corporations,  Income  Tax,  Taxa- 
tions of  Bequests  and  Inheritances, 
Single  Tax,  Revenue  System  of  the  U. 
S.,  Tax  Reform,  Financial  Machinery 
of  the  U.  S.,  etc.  By  Richard  T.  Ely, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Political  Science. 

The  Unity  of  Law,  Last  Words  of  Her- 
bert Spencer,  The  Universe  Exists  tor 
Moral  Ends,  One  Law  Giver,  One  All- 
Incluslve  Law,  etc.  By  Jesse  Macy,  M. 
A..   LL.  D. 

Sociolosry. 

Factors  In  Association,  Industry  as  a 
Social  Factor,  Various  Phases,  etc.  By 
H.   H.    Powers,    Ph.    D. 

Direct  Legrlslation. 

By  El  tweed  Pomeroy.  Editor,  "Direct 
Legislation  Record,"  and  Pres.  Nation- 
al D.  L.  League.  Newark.  N.  J. 

11— POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Evolution  of  Economic  Idens.  Christian- 
ity Middle  Ages.  The  Mercantilists, 
Physiocrats,  Adam  Smith.  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Optimists.  The  German  School, 
Austrian  School,  Economics  In  England 
and  the  U.  S..  etc.  By  Richard  T.  Ely, 
Ph.    D..    LL.    D. 


nigitiiod  by  i  i^ 


Cnng 


Political  B«i«Bee. 

Literature  on  the  State,  Bible,  Plato, 
Aristotle.  Roman  Law,  MachlavelU, 
Locke,  Mill,  Spencer,  etc.  By  Jesse 
Macy,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

Sociology. 

Social  Control  and  Self-Preservation, 
Social  Control,  etc.  By  H.  H.  Powers, 
Ph.  D. 

The   Economics   of  Barsalnlns. 

By  John  A.  Hobson,  Lecturer  n  Jiico- 
nomics,  Oxford  University,  Englaiai 
Author  of  "The  Physicologry  of  Indus- 
try," "Problems  of  Poverty,"  etc. 

13— POLITICAL  BCONOMY. 

Outlook  of  Economics,  Some  Curr^^nt 
Problems,  Problems  of  the  Farmer,  of 
the  Wage  Earner,  Attempted  Solu- 
tions,    Labor     Orgranizations,     Factory 


Legislation,  SoclallBm,  Anarchy,  Fubc- 
tions  of  the  State,  Insurance,  etc.  By 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Political  Science. 

Sphere  of  the  State,  Administration  of 
Justice.  Education  and  Religion,  The 
State  as  an  Industrial  Agency,  The  True 
State  Aims  at  Universality,  etc.  By 
Jeeee  Macy,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

Sodoloflry. 

Social  Control  and  Self-Preservation, 
The  Unsocial  Man,  etc.  By  H.  H. 
Powers,  Ph.  D. 

Economics    of    Trade«-Unlonl«m. 

By  F.  S.  Baldwin,  Ph.,  R.  P.  D., 
Prof,  of  Political  Economy  and  Social 
Science,  Boston  University,  Boston, 
Mass.         • 


•'American    Year*'   Volume 

Postpaid  (7  Subscriptions  of  $4*40 


SrBJBCTfl  AND  CONTRIBUTORS. 

]— TRUSTS. 

By  David  Kinley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Economics,   University  of  Illinois. 

Tbe  Chicago  Trust  Conference. 

By  H.  H.  Swain,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  State  Normal 
School,  Dillon,  Mont. 

a—^iATIONAL   EXPANSION. 

By  L.  G.  McConachie,  Ph.  D.,  Author 
of    'Congrressional  Committees,"  etc 

The    Pre»ent    Crisis. 

By  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Editor  *'New  Eng- 
land Magazine." 

3— MUNICIPAL  Ol^NERSHIP. 

By  Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis.  Ph.  D.,  New 
York  Bureau -of  Economic  Research. 

Municipal  Gorernment. 

By  C.  R.  Woodruff,  President  of  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

4— GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP. 

By  John  L.  Stewart,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  Economics,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

8— DIRECT  LEGISLATION. 

By  James  T.  Young.  Ph.  D.,  Instructor 
in  Administration,  TTniversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Recent  Steps  In  Direct  Leslslatlon. 

By  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  Editor  "Direct 
Legislation  Record,"  President  Na- 
tional D.  L.  League,  Newark,  N.  J. 


O-PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

By  W.  M.  Daniels.  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

7— MONEY. 

Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Finance  and  Economics,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Banking. 

By  Frank  L.  McVey,  Professor  of 
Economics,  University  of  Minnesota. 

8— TAXATION. 

By  J.  F.  Johnson.  A.  B.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

O^DISTRIBUTION    OF   'WEALTH. 

By  F.  C.  Hicks.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Economics,  University  of  Missouri. 

lOu-INTERNATIONAL  LA'W. 

By  John  B.  Moore,  A.  B.,  Professor  of 
International  Law  and  Diplomacy. 
Columbia  University.  N.  Y..  Ex-Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  and  Secretary 
Paris  Peace  Commission. 


11— CONSTITUTIONAL  LAIV. 

By  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh.  A.  M.  Ph. 
D.,  Professor  of  Government  and  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Iowa. 

12-RECENT  SOCIOLOGY. 

By  Frederick  W.  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor History  and  Economics,  Vander- 
bllt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Technical   Books 


The  Lrocomotive 

GMnpound  Locomotives  (CoMn)— Postpaid 
5  Subscriptions  of  $l«00* 

Contents :  Principles  of  Compounding ; 
History  of  Compound  Locomotives;  Bald- 
win or  Vauclain  Compounds;  Pittsburg 
Compounds ;  Schenectady  Compounds ; 
Richmond  Compounds ;  Rhode  Island  Com- 
pounds ;  Baldwin  Two-Cylinder  Com- 
pounds; Comparisons  of  Simple  and  Com- 
pound Cylinders ;  Tractive  Power  of  Com- 
pounds. Flexible  Leather;  4^x6  inches; 
79  pages;  Illustrated. 

#  #      # 
Locomotive  Management^  Brtakdowns  and 

theif  Ctircs  (MacBain)— Postpaid  3  Sub- 
scriptions or  75c* 

This  is  Mr.  MacBain's  new  and  popular 
book  which  every  locomotive  engineman 
should  have.  Leather;  3^x6  inches;  127 
pages. 

#  #      # 
Locomotive  Catechism  (Grimshaw) — Post- 
paid SO  Subscriptions  of  SZOO. 

This  book  commends  itself  at  once  to 
every  Engineer  and  Fireman,  and  to  all 
who  are  going  in  for  examination,  or  pro- 
motion. In  plain  language,  with  full,  com- 
plete answers,  not  only  all  the  questions 
asked  by  the  examining  engineer  are  given, 
but  those  which  the  young  and  less  ex- 
perienced would  ask  the  veteran,  and 
which  old  hands  ask  as  "stickers."  It  is 
a  veritable  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Locomo- 
tive, is  entirely  free  from  mathematics, 
and  thoroughly  up  to  date.  It  contains 
I  600  Questions  with  their  Answers. 
Cloth ;  450  pages ;  200  Illustrations. 

#  #       # 
Locomotive  Engine  Running  and  Manage- 
ment (Sinclair)— PostpaidTOSubscriptimis 
or  $2*00. 

Enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date.  A 
most  popular  book  on  the  running  and 
care  of  locomotives.  Plain  facts  plain- 
ly stated.  Cloth;  4^x7%  inches;  416 
pages;   Illustrated. 

#  #      # 

Locomotive  Running  Repairs  (Hitchcock)— 
Portpaid  3  Subscriptions  or  50c* 

A  practical  treatise  on  running  repairs 
by  a  practical  man.     no  pages. 

#  #       # 

Locomotive  Up  To  Date  (McSbane)— Post- 
paid 10  Subscriptions  or  $2«50. 
It  treats  on:  The  Air  Brake;  Break- 
downs ;  Blows  and  Pounds ;  Combustion ; 
Incrustation ;  Every  Form  of  Compound 
Locomotive ;  Link  and  Valve  Motions ; 
Valve  Setting;  the  Steam.  Indicator,  In- 
jectors and  Lubricators;  Examination 
Questions  and  Answers  for  Locomo- 
tive Firemen ;  Shoes  and  Wedges ; 
Counter-balancing;  Thread  Gearing,  and 
all  kinds  of  Lathe  and  Floor  Work,  also 
all  Modem  Improvements  on  the  Locomo- 


tive. Special  exhaustive  articles  were 
prepared  for  this  work  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  Brooks  Locomotive 
Works,  Rogers  Locomotive  Companv, 
Dickson  Locomotive  Works,  Schenectady 
Locomotive  Works,  Cooke  Locomotive 
and  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburg  Locomotive 
and  Car  Works,  Richmond  Locomotive  and 
Machine  Co.  With  contributions  from 
over  one  hundred  prominent  Railway  Offi- 
cials and  Inventors  of  Special  Railway 
Appliances.  Cloth ;  736  pages ;  380  Illus- 
trations. 

#  #      # 

Modem  Locomotive  Construction  (Meyer) — 
Postpaid  47  Subscriptions  or  itOM. 

Contents:  Classification  of  Locomo- 
tives ;  Train  Resistance ;  Tractive  Force ; 
Weight  of  Engines ;  Construction  of  Cylin- 
ders ;  Steam- Pipes ;  Slide  Valves ;  Valve 
Gear;  Construction  of  Links;  Construction 
of  Pistons ;  Cross-Heads ;  Slides ;  Stuffing- 
Boxes ;  Frames ;  Axle-Boxes ;  Driving- 
Axles;  Driving-Wheels ;  Counter-balance; 
Main  Rods;  Side  Rods;  Crank  Pins; 
Throttle-Pipes ;  Throttle  Valve-Gear ; 
Safety- Valves ;  Whistles;  Pumps;  Checks; 
Spring-Gear;  Boilers;  Grate  Surface; 
Heating  Surface ;  Riveted  Joints ;  Exten- 
sion Fronts ;  Ash- Pans ;  Smoke  Stacks ; 
Exhaust- Pipes ; Sand-Boxes :  Bells;  Pilots; 
Braces  from  Boiler  to  Frames;  Engine- 
Trucks  ;  Oil-Cups ;  Cocks ;  Injectors ;  Ten- 
ders; Useful  Rules,  Formulas  and  Data; 
Compound- Engines. 

"This  book  will  become  a  standard  and 
remain  so  until  the  form  of  the  modern 
locomotive  shall  have  been  radically 
changed." — Locomotive    Engineering. 

Cloth;  95^x12  inches;  Many  Illustra- 
tions. 

#  #      # 

Projgrcssive  Examination  for  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen  (Hill) — Postpaid 
3  Subscriptions  or  50c* 

Contains  300  questions  and  answers  to 
them,  on  firing  and  running  locomotives. 
Standard  form  of  examination  on  several 
roads.  Contains  colored  plates  of  stand- 
ard train  and  engine  signals.  Flexible 
cloth ;   97  pages. 

#  #       # 

Railroad  Employes'  Book  of  Reference  and 
General  Information  (Annis) — Postpaid  5 
Subscriptions  or  $1«00* 

Definitions  of  Technical  Terms — Pres- 
sure ;  Expansion ;  Steam ;  Break  Downs 
and  their  remedy ;  Combustion ;  Injectors 
and  Boiler  Checks ;  Lubricators ;  Metric 
System  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Ques- 
tions and  Answers.  It  contains  nearly  400 
questions  and  answers  on  the  Air  Brake 
alone;  Standard  Code  of  Rules,  etc.  This 
book  is  written  in  plain  English  language, 
the  author  being  a  practical  railroad  man, 
and  knowing  what  is  needed,  has  endeav- 
ored to  make  it  very  plain  and  easy  to 
understand.  It  is  certainly  a  great  help 
to  all  classes  of  railroad  men.  Flexible 
Cldth  Cover;  264  pages:  Illustrated. 
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Gents'  Watch   Chains 

Guaranteed  Beet  RoUcd  Plate  by  The  Webb  C.  Ball  Co. 


No.  60  Postpaid  for  )8  SdbscriptSoos,  or  $5.00 
No.  61  Postpaid  for  22  SubBcr^jtiofu,  or  5.00 
No.  62  Postpaid  for  24  Sttbicriptioas,  or  6M 
.No.  63  Postpaid  for  )9Sub6criptioa8,  or  4.50 
No.  64  Postpaid  for  19  SttbscriptSoos,  or  4.50 


No.  65  Postpaid  for  24  SttbscriptSoos,  or  $6.00 
No.66Pos^>aidfor20Sub6criptk)as,or  4*75 
No.  67  Postpaid  for  )6Sttbscriptioi]s,  or  5.75 
No.  68  Postpaid  for  )5Sub6criptioi]s,'or  5.50 
No.  69  Postpaid  for  20  Subscriptions,  or  4*75 


Remember  tiiat  tiiese  Gentlemen's  Watch  Chains  are  Guaranteed  to  be 
the  Best  Rolled  Plate  and  to  ghre  good  satisfaction.  Jl  Jl  ^  ^  Jl  Jl 
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Google 


Ladies'   Watch   Chains 

Guaranteed  Best  Rolled  Plate  by  The  Webb  C.  Ball  Co. 


TO-ROPE  LINK 
Poftpald  34  Subscriptions,  Of  $7.50 


7J-CABLE  LINK 
Postpaid  26  Subscriptioas,  or  $6^ 


Solid  Gold  B.  of  L.  F.  Charms  and  Pins 

Made  Eitther  as  Watch  Charms  or  Lapel  Pins 
Guaranteed  by  The  Webb  C.  Ball  Co. 


No.  1 
Postpaid  44  SuU.,  or  $8.00 


No.  2 
Pb«tpald 50  Subc,  or  $ tO.OO 


No.  3 
Postpaid  54  Subs.,  or  $t2.00 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Rings,  Chains  and  Charms 


¥>  lY  special  afrangfement  with  The  Wchh  C  Ball  Co*  of  Qeyeland^ 
'^  '  Ohio^thc  Locomotive  Fifemen^s  Magazine  here  offers  as  premiums 


a  magnificent  list  of  high-graide  jewelry^  which  indtides  Ladies' 
RingSr  Gent^s  Rings,  Children's  Rings,  Genf  s  "^atch  Chains,  and 
Ladies^  "^atch  Chainsi  also  Watch  Chain  Charms,  Lapel  Buttons,  Fms, 
etc.  All  of  these  goods  are  just  what  they  are  representee!  to  be  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  cheap  jewelry  and  imitation  settings  that  may 
be  purchased  at  small  expense*  When  a  ring  is  described  as^two  opals  and 
one  emerald^  or  ^one  diamond,^  it  means  that  thcsestones  are  genuine  opals, 
emeralds,  diamonds,  or  other  stones  mentioned*  You  have  never  had  such 
an  opportunity  to  secure  such  beautiful  and  valuable  articles  of  jewelry  with 
such  small  effort  on  your  part*  Solicit  the  number  of  subscriptions  speci- 
fied, collect  and  remit  the  price  of  such  subscriptions,  and  the  selected  article 
will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid*  If  you  desire  to  purchase  these  goods  they 
will  be  sold  at  the  prices  mentioned*  If  you  wish  jewelry  sent  by  registered 
mail  send  8  cents  in  stamps  additional  to  price*  j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^,^ 

Ladies'  Solid  Gold  Rings 

Solid  Gold*  Genuine  Stones  and  Beautiful  Designs 

Guaranteed  as  repreaented  by  The  Webb  C.  Ball  Co. 


•4- 


7f— Two  OpftU  and  One  ImorftU 
Ptetpftid  ior  24  Subs.,  or  $5.00 


Tfr-Oao  CtanoC  and  Two  IHamonds 
Ptetpftid  for  27  Subo.»  or  $6.50 


77— Obo  Opal 

Poatpaid  for  Si  Subs.,  or  $7.00 


79— Om  Baby  BooMot  akd  Two 
Poarla 

Postpaid  for  iS  Subs.*  or  $3.75 


•0— Two  Bapphiraa  aad  Two  Dia- 
moada 

Postpaid  for  29  Subs.»  or  $6.50 


81— Ono  Jjnethyit  aad  Tea  Dia- 
moada 

Postpaid  for  48  Subs.,  or  $n.00 


78— Obo  AliBoadino  aad  Two  Bia-     81— Throo  Tiirqudlni 

Postpaid  for  49  Subs.,  or  $9.75 
Postpaid  for  25  Subs.,  or  $5.50 

lUuatrationa  are  from  Phototrapha  of  Jewelry  Offered  aa  Premiuma 


88— One  Topas 

Postpaid  for  %S  Suba.,  or  $2.75 


84— Throo  Opala 

Pbstpald  for  25  Subs.,  or  $5.50 


85— Ono  Diamoad 

PbstpaJd  for  44  Subs.,  or  $9.00 


86— Ona  Diamond 
Postpaid  for  44  Subs.»  or  $9.00 
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Gentlemen's  Gold  Rings 

Guaranteed  SoUd  Gold  bj  The  Webb  G  Ball  Co. 


70— Plain  Band 
Postpaid  34  Sub- 
script'ns,  or  $6.75 


71— Three  Garnets 
Postpaid  49  Sub- 
scriptions, or  $  1 1 

72— One  Topaz 
Postpaid  35  Sub- 
script'ns,  or  $7.50 

73— Signet 
Postpaid  44  Sub- 
scripfns,  or  $9.00 

74— Three  Opals 
Postpaid  39  Sub- 
script'ns,  or  $8.50 


Children's  Gold  Rings 

Guaranteed  Solid  Gold  bj  the  Webb  C.  Ball  Co. 

87— Two  Garnets  and  One 
Pearl.  Postpaid  14  Sub- 
scriptions, or  $2.50. 


88— One  Garnet  and  One 
Pearl.  Postpaid  12  Sub- 
scriptions, or  $2.25. 


^89 — Two  Garnets  and  One 
Diamond.  Postpaid  24 
Subscriptions,  or  $4.50. 


90— Plain  Oval.    Postpaid 
5  Subscript' ns,  or  $  1 .00. 


91— Plain  Flat.  Post- 
paid 5  Subscriptions, 
or  $1.00. 


92— Chased  Band.  Post- 
paid 1 1  Subscriptions, 
or  $2.00. 


Watch   Chain    Charms 

Made  for  Any  of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods 


No.  to— Ptetpald  8  Subs.»  or  $2       No.  1 1— Poctpakl  8  Subs.,  or  $2       No.  12— Postpaid  6  Subs.»  or  $2 
Guaranteed  Best  RoUed  Plate  bj  The  Webb  G.  Ball  Co. 

Lapel   Pins   or   Buttons 

Made  Either  as  Lapel  Fins  or  Buttons  for  Any  of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods 


No.  30 

SOLID  GOLD 

Postpaid  5  Subscriptkxis,  or  %t 

ROLLED  PLATE 
Postpaid  3  Subscriptions,  or  65c 


No.  3t 

SOLID  GOLD 

PbstpaU  5  Subscriptions,  or  $1 

ROLLED  PLATE 

Postpaid  3  Sub«:riptio(u,  or  65c 

Guaranteed  bj  The  Webb  G.  Ball  Co. 


No.  32 

SOLID  GOLD 

Postpaid  6  Subscriptions,  or  $t.tO 

ROLLED  PLATE 
Postpaid  3  Subscriptions,  or  75c 
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Stondafd  Hand  Book  for  RaHfoad  Men 
(Kflbttrn)— PottixOd  4  SobKripdons  or 

Questions  and  Answers  on  all  points  re- 
ferring to  Railroad  Engines ;  Brakes ;  Link 
Motion;  Injector  Practice;  Break  Downs; 
Signals,  etc,  with  30  practical  illustrations 
and  a  full  set  of  Double  Trip  Daily  Time 
Sheets.  Handsomely  bound,  metal  clasp; 
Illustrated. 

#   #   #   #   #     • 

The  Air  Brake 

Air  Bfake  Catrrfriim  (Bhdcall)— Postpaid 
7  SobKr^tkMis  or  $l«50. 

Up-to-date  Air-brake  Catechisnu  A 
Complete  study  of  the  Air-brake  Eauip- 
ment,  including  the  latest  devices  and  in- 
ventions used.  All  troubles  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Air-brake  and  a  practical  wav 
to  find  and  remedy  them,  are  explained. 
Containing  nearly  1,000  Questions  and 
their  Answers,  intended  as  examination 
questions  for  Engineers  and  Firemen,  as 
well  as  all  other  practical  railroad  men. 
Fully  illustrated  bv  eng^vings  specially 
made  to  illustrate  the  various  parts  of  the 
Air-Brake;  also  containing  three  large 
folding  plates.  Qoth ;  5x8  inches ;  230 
pages. 

#   #    # 

Air  Bfake  OilfyhlMni  S900  Edllioii(Goii«r) 
— Poftpaid  5  Subicr^ptoM  or  $1.00. 

This  is  the  well-known  Conger's  Cate- 
chism, rewritten  and  enlarged.  It  con- 
tains the  air-brake  and  signal  instructions 
approved  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  and 
Master  Mechanics'  Associations;  also  the 
standard  list  of  questions  for  air-brake  in- 
struction. Leather;  4^x5^  inches;  160 
pages. 

#  #   # 

Alf  Brakt  Ptotfto^  1890  Edilioa  (Pfiekii) 
■  Pottpud  4  SobicnptioQt  or  $ l«0(i» 

A   practical   book    about   handling   air- 
brakes on  the  road,  by  a  practical  man. 
Pocket  edition. 

#  #   # 


Diseases  of  tfie  Air  Brake  (Sy 


tvedt)— 


Svnoesh 
Postpakl  5  SdMcrlptions  or  $S«Oa 

Contents:  On  Air-Brakes  and  Air- 
Brake  Diseases  in  General;  Pump;  Gover- 
nor; Main  Drum;  Engineers  Brake 
Valve;  Train  Pipe;  Auxiharv  Reservoir; 
Triple  Valve;  Pressure  Retaining  Valve; 
Hose  Coupling;  Foundation  Brake;  Spe- 
cial Cases;  Train  Signal.  Cloth;  5^x7;^ 
inches;  127  pages;  Illustrated. 

#   #   # 

Evoliitlofi  of  the  Air  Bcake  (Svnnestvedt)— 
Postpaid  5  SfibscriptUms  or  lim 

Contents:  Introductory:  Power  Brake 
in  General;  Compound  Air  Brake;  Hose 
Couplings;  Air  Pump;  Governor;  Engi- 
neers Valve ;  Equalizing  Discharge  Valve ; 
Triple  Valve;  Quick-Action  Brakes;  Wen- 
ger  Brake;  Quick-Action  Brakes  (Con- 
tinued). Flexible  Qoth;  5^^x754  inches; 
112  pages;  Illustrated. 


The  Boiler 

AMamialof  Steam  Bol]er8»  Their  Designs, 
Coostractkm  and  Operation  (Thurston) 
—Postpaid  25  Subscriptions  or  $SM. 

"We  know  of  no  other  treatise  on  this 
subject  that  covers  the  ground  so  thor- 
oughly as  this,  and  it  has  the  further  ob- 
vious advantage  of  being  a  new  and  fresh 
work,  based  on  the  most  recent  data  and 
cognizant  of  the  latest  discoveries  and 
devices  in  steam-boiler  construction." — 
Mechanical  News, 

An  appendix  of  22K  pages,  amply  illus- 
trated, describes  all  the  most  recent  types 
of  steam  boilers,  giving  tests  and  many 
useful  tables,  and  brings  the  book  up  to 
date.    Cloth;  ^44  Engravings  in  Text. 

#  6   # 

Boiler  MaJdaat  for  BoUer  BSakns  (Ford)— 
Postpaid  5  Subscriptions  or  %tM. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  work  in  the 
Shop,  showing  the  best  Methods  of  Rivet- 
ing, Bracing  and  Staying,  Punching,  Drill- 
ing. Smelting,  etc.,  and  the  most  econom- 
ical manner  of  obtaining  the  best  quality 
of  Output  at  the  least  expense.  Cloth; 
4x6  2-3  inches. 

#  #   # 

Maxims  and  Instructlonsfor  the  Boiler  Room 
(Hawkins)— Postpaid  ft  Subscriptions  or 

Contents:  Fire  Irons;  the  firing  of 
Steam-boilers;  a  Chapter  of  "Don'ts  re- 
lating to  firing;  Steam-boiler:  the  History 
and  Growth  of  the  Steam-boiler;  Upright 
Boiler;  the  Marine  Boiler;  the  Water-tube 
Boiler;  the  Locomotive  Boiler;  the  Hori- 
zontal Tubular  Boiler;  Parts  of  the  Boil- 
er; Specification  for  125  H.  P.  Boilers; 
Construction,  Riveting  and  Bracing  of 
Boilers,  with  many  illustrations  and  tables 
for  calculating  the  strength  of  same ;  Boil- 
er Makers'  Tools;  Boiler  Fixtures  and  be- 
longings; Plumbing;  Piping;  Accidents 
and  Emergencies ;  Index  with  nearly  1,000 
References,  etc.  Cloth;  6x8f^  inches;  331 
pages;  185  diagrams. 

#  #   # 

Steam  Boiler  Practice  (Snow)— Postpaid  15 
Subscriptions  or  $3.0a 

In  its  Relation  to  Fuels  and  Their  Com- 
bustion and  the  Economic  Results  Ob- 
tained with  Various  Methods  and  Devices. 
An  attempt  to  present  a  work  simple  in 
its  treatment  and  reasonably  comprehen- 
sive in  its  character,  which  shall  deal  pri- 
marily with  effects  rather  than  with 
causes,  which  shall  undertake  to  indicate 
the  possible  gain  or  loss  to  result  from  a 
given  arrangement,  and  shall  point  the  way 
toward  securing  the  highest  efficiencv  in 
steam-boiler  practice.  Cloth;  5x8  inches; 
297  pages;  24  figures. 
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Steam  Boiler  Ezplotlofif  in  Tlicorv  and  in 
Practice  (Tiuirtton)— Postpaid  8  Subscrip- 
tions  or  9)«50* 

Containing  Causes  of;  Preventives; 
Emergencies;  Low  Water;  Consequences; 
Management ;  Safety ;  Incrustation  ;  Ex- 
perimental  Investigation,    Etc. 

"It  is  a  work  that  might  well  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  having  to  do  with 
steam-boilers,  either  in  design  or  use." — 
Engineerini^  News. 

Cloth;  with  many  Illustrations. 

#    #    # 

Steam  Boilers  (Peabody  &  Miller}— Pott- 
said  19  Subscriptions  or  $4.00* 

Contents:  Types  of  Boilers;  Fuels  and 
Combustion ;  Corrosion  and  Incrustation ; 
Setting[s,  Furnaces  and  Chimneys;  Power 
of  Boilers;  Staying  and  other  Details; 
Strength  of  Boilers ;  Boiler  Accessories ; 
Shop  Accessories;  Shop-practice;  Testing 
Boilers ;  Boiler  Design ;  Appendix.  Cloth  ; 
5x8  inches;  nearly  400  pages;  142  Illus- 
trations. 


Indicator 

A  Manual  of  ^  Steam-Ensine  Indicator 
(Peabody)— Postpaid  8  St3»criptions  or 
$J.50, 

"The  book  is  an  eminently  serviceable 
one  for  all  who  do  not  know  all  about  the 
steam-engine  indicator." — American  Ma- 
chinist, 

#  #    # 

Indicator  Catechism  (Hawkins)— Postpaid 
4  Subscriptions  or  $1.00« 

This  is  a  new  book  on  an  important 
subject.  It  is  designed  to  thoroughly  in- 
struct the  buyer  upon  the  practical  use  of 
the  Indicator,  the  Planimeter,  the  Panta- 
graph,  Reducing  Motions,  etc.  Contents: 
Preijaring  Indicator  for  use;  Reducing 
Motions;  Piping  up  Indicator;  Taking  In- 
dicator Cards ;  the  Diag^ram ;  Figuring 
Steam  Consumption  by  the  Diagram ;  Rev- 
olution Counters;  Examples  of  Diagrams; 
Description  of  Indicators ;  Measuring  Dia- 
gram by  Ordinates;  Planimeters,  Fanta- 
graphs,  Tables,  etc.  Cloth;  5x8^  inches; 
nearly  200  pages;  115  Illustrations. 

#  #   # 

Indicator  Practice  and  Steam  Eositkt  Econ- 
omy (Hemenway) — Postpaid  12  Subscrip- 
tions or  $2.50. 

With  Plain  Directions  for  Attaching  the 
Indicator,  Taking  Diap^rams,  Computing 
the  Horse-Power,  Drawing  the  Theoretical 
Curve,  Calculating  Steam  Consumption, 
Determining  Economy,  Locating  Derange- 
ment of  the  Valve,  and  making  all  deduc- 
tions; also.  Tables  required  in  making  the 
necessary  computations,  and  an  Outline 
of  Current  Practice  in  Testing  Steam- 
engines  and  Boilers.  Sixth  Edition; 
Cloth. 

"The  most  interesting  book  on  Steam- 
engineering  that  we  have  ever  read." — 
National  Car  and  Locomotive  Builder. 

"Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  engi- 
neer."— Engineering  News. 

"Must  be  a  boon  to  the  every-day  engi- 
neer who  is  seeking  information." — Sani- 
tary Engineer. 


Twenty  YeaiB  With  tbe  Indicator  (Pray)— 
Postpaid  12  Subscriptions  or  $2.50. 

Being  a  Practical  Text-Book  for  the 
Engineer  or  the  Student,  with  no  complex 
formulae,  and  with  many  Rules  as  to  the 
best  way  to  run  any  Steam-engine  to  get 
the  most  Economic  Results;  How  to  Ad- 
just Valves  and  Valve  Motions,  with  Di- 
rections for  Working  up  Horse-power; 
Amount  of  Steam  or  Water  per  Horse- 
power ;  Economy  of  Fuel ;  Directions  for 
Attaching  the  Indicator;  Motions  to  Use 
and  Not  to  Use.  Twelfth  thousand 
(1894).  Newly  arranged  and  complete  in 
one  volume;  Cloth. 

#  #    #    #    # 

Injector 

Practice  and  Theory  of  ^lnjector(Kneass) 
Postpaid  8  Subscriptions  or  $),50. 
Contents:  Early  History;  Development 
of  the  Principles;  Definition  of  Terms; 
Important  Parts  of  the  Injector  and  Func- 
tions; Various  Types,  Shapes  and  Propor- 
tions; Combining:  Tube;  Steam  Nozzle; 
Action  of  the  Injector;  Application  of  the 
Injector;  Foreign  and  American  Practice; 
Determination  of  size ;  Injector  Test ; 
Diagram  of  Result;  Conclusion. 

#  #    #    #    # 

Combustion 

The  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels  (Poole)— Post- 
paid 15  Subscriptions  or  $3.00. 

With  a  Collection  of  Auxiliary  Tables 
and  Tables  showing  the  Heat  of  Combus- 
tion of  Fuels,  Solid,  Liquid  and  Gaseous. 
To  which  is  appended  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Boiler  Tests  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (De- 
cember, 1899).  Second  Edition.  Revised 
and  enlarged.  Cloth ;  279  pages ;  40  fig- 
ures. 

#  #    #    #    # 

Mechanical  Dra^ving 

Simple  Lessons  in  Drawing  for  the  Shop 
(Reynolds)— Postpaid  2  Subscriptions  or 
50c. 

Twelve  lessons  that  can  be  done  with 
a  $10.00  set  of  instruments.  The  rudi- 
ments of  drawing  in  the  best  form.  83 
pages. 

Stationary  and  Shop 
Practice 

Modem  Machinist  (Usher) —Postpaid  12 
Subscriptions  or  $2^« 

A  practical  treatise  embracing  the  most 
approved  methods  of  modern  machine 
snop  practice,  and  the  applications  of  re- 
cent improved  appliances,  tools  and  de- 
vices for  facilitating,  duplicating  and  ex- 
pediting the  construction  of  macnines  and 
their  parts.  A  new  book  from  cover  to 
cover.  Every  illustration  in  this  book  rep- 
resents a  new  device  in  machine-shop  prac- 
tice, and  the  engravings  have  been  made 
specially  for  it  Cloth;  322  pages;  257 
Engravings. 
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Google 


Aidt  to  Enginccf^gKTamlnartofM  (Ha^vHdnt) 
—Postpaid  8  StsbcripCioiis  or  ^Oa 

This  book  is  a  most  important  aid  to  all 
engineers,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
helpful  ever  issued  relating  to  a  safe  and 
sure  preparation  for  examination.  It  pre- 
sents in  a  condensed  form  the  most  ap- 
proved  practice  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  Steam  Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps, 
Electrical  and  Refrigerating  Machines. 
Bound  in  red  leather;  5x754  inches;  more 
than  200  pages. 

#  #   # 

A  Text  Book  of  Elcmciitary  Mrcfianlci  for 
the  Uk  d  Colleges  and  Schools  (Daiui)— 
Postpaid  8  Subscriptions  or  $l«5a 

"All  students  and  mechanics  will  find 
the  above  a  most  admirable  work." — In- 
dustrial World. 

Cloth;   5x8  inches. 

#  #    # 

Catrchlsiii  d  Steam  Engliie  (Hawidi»)^ 
Postpaid  8  Subscriptloiis  or  1(1M. 

Dedication  to   Designers  and   Builders; 

guestions  and  Answers  relating  to  Steam- 
ngines;  Foundations  for  Steam- Engine ; 
"Parts"  of  the  Steam-Engine ;  Stationary 
Engines;  Corliss  Engines;  Pumping  En- 
gines; Locomotive  Engines;  Steam  Fire 
Engines;  Gas  Engines;  Hoisting  Engines; 
Air  Compressing  Engines;  Blowing  En- 
gines; "Compounding;"  Condensers;  Ma- 
rine Engines;  Valves  and  Valve  Setting; 
"Lining  Up;"  Care  and  Management  of 
the  Steam- Engine ;  Chapter  of  "Ifs;" 
Arithmetic  of  the  Steam-Engine.  Qoth; 
6x8f4  inches;  440  pages;  325  Illustra- 
tions. 

#  #   # 

Eoglne  Rfttuier^s  CatffhluB  (Grimshaw) — 
Pos^Mld  SO  Sobscriptloos  or  $2.00. 

Telling  how  to  erect,  adjust  and  run 
the^  principal  steam  engines  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  Describing  the  principal 
features  of  various  special  and  well- 
known  makes  of  engines ;  Temper  Cut-off ; 
Shipping  and  Receiving  Foundations; 
Erecting  and  Starting;  Valve  Setting; 
Care  and  Use ;  Emergencies ;  Erecting  and 
Adjusting  Special  Engines.  The  ques- 
tions asked  throughout  the  catechism  are 
plain  and  to  the  point,  and  the  answers 
are  couched  in  such  simple  and  homely 
language  as  to  be  readily  understood  by 
the  veriest  dullard.  All  the  instructions 
given  are  complete  and  up  to  date;  and 
they  are  written  in  a  popular  style,  without 
any  technicalities  or  mathematical  formu- 
la. The  work  is  of  a  handy  size  for  the 
pocket,  clearly  and  well  printed,  nicely 
bound,  and  profusely  illustrated.  To 
young  engineers  this  catechism  will  be  of 

great  value,  especially  to  those  who  may 
e  preparing  to  go  forward  to  be  examined 
for  certificates  of  competency;  and  to  en- 
gineers generally  it  will  be  of  no  little 
service,  as  they  will  find  in  this  volume 
more  really  practical  and  useful  informa- 
tion than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  else 
within  a  like  compass.  Cloth  ;  336  pages ; 
Illustrated. 


Sleaiii4Jser^s  Guide  (Strombefg)— Postpaid 
9  Siflbscflptloiis  or  $2.50* 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Treating 
on  Engines,  Boilers,  Pumps,  Dynamo  and 
Electricity,  Locomotive  Engineering,  Com- 
pressed Air,  Steam  Heating,  Mechanical 
Refrigeration,  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines, 
etc.  Every  word  is  in  plain,  simple  and 
expressive  language,  that  every  man  who 
can  read,  can  understand.  No  Algebraic 
Equations.  Its  treatment  of  the  Boiler, 
Pump,  Engine,  Safety  Valve,  Indicator 
and  Dynamo  is  the  simplest  and  plainest 
in  the  world.  Leather;  354  pages;  Illus- 
trated. 

#  #   # 

Eoglaeers^  Practical  Test  (Stevenson)— Post- 
pM  4  Sttbscrlptlofls  or  $1.00. 

A  guide  for  all  men  in  or  about  power 
plants.  Indispensable  to  Engineers,  Me- 
chanics, Machinists,  Firemen,  etc.  Boil- 
ers and  Engines  and  how  to  manage  them. 
All  about  Gas  Engines.  Engineers'  Li- 
censes. Examination  Questions  and  An- 
swers.    Cloth;    6x45^    inches. 

#  #   # 

Hand  Book  of  Calculations  (Hawkins)— 
Postpaid  8  SobscrlptloQs  or  $2.0a 

This  is  a  work  of  instruction  and  ref- 
erence relating  to  the  steam-engine  and 
the  steam-boiler,  etc.,  and  has  been  said  to 
contain  every  calculation,  rule  and  table 
necessary  to  be  known  by  the  engineer, 
fireman  and  steam  user.  The  work  com- 
prises the  elements  of  arithmetic,  men- 
suration, geometry,  mechanical  philosophv, 
with  copious  notes,  explanations  and  nelp 
rules  useful  to  an  engineer.  And  for  ref- 
erence :  tables  of  squares  and  cubes,  square 
and  cube  roots,  circumference  and  areas 
of  circles,  tables  of  weights  of  metals  and 
pipes,  tables  of  pressures  of  steam,  etc. 
Cloth;  6x8f4  inches;  330  pages;  150  Il- 
lustrations. 

#  #    # 

Hand  Book  of  Corliss  Steam  Engine  (Shll- 
lltto)--Portpald  6  Sttbsciiptlons  or  $S*00. 

Describing  in  a  comprehensive  manner 
the  Erection  of  Steam-Engines,  the  Ad- 
justment of  Corliss  Valve  Gear  and  the 
Care  and  Management  of  Corliss  Steam- 
Engines.  The  Author  says:  "The  de- 
mand for  an  elementary  treatise  on  the 
Corliss  Engine  has  induced  me  to  imder- 
take  the  preparation  of  this  volume." 
Qoth;  224  pages;  Illustrated. 

#  #   # 

Mfchanlral  Cstechism  (Stevens)— Postpaid 
6  Sobscrlptlotts  or  %IM. 

For  Stationary^  and  Marine  Engineers, 
Firemen,  Electricians,  Motormen,  Ice  Ma- 
chine Men,  and  Mechanics  in  general. 
Cloth ;  4x6  inches ;  335  pages ;  240  engrav- 
ings. 

#  #   # 

Mechanical  Engineer's  Book  (Kent)— Post- 
paid 24Sohsaiptlaiis  or  $5.00. 

A  reference  book  of  rules,  tables,  data, 
and  formulae,  for  the  use  of  engineers, 
mechanics  and  students.  Morocco;  11 00 
pages. 


CooaTe 


Madiinbts'  and  Engineers^  Pocket  BSaiutal 
(D*  a  DixonHPostpaid  4  SdbKr^ttons 
or$I.Oa 

An  exhaustive  treatise  on  Gear,  Valve 
and  Indicator  practice.  Vocabulary  of  2,- 
000  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Words. 
How  to  Connect  Dynamos  and  Motors; 
Shafting;  Drills;  Wire  Weights  and  Re- 
sistances; Screw  Cuttinjf;  Properties  of 
Saturated  Steam;  Fractions,  etc  Illus- 
trated with  Mechanical  Sketches  and  Dia- 
grams. Leather,  with  pocket,  metal  clasp ; 
425  page  J.  AAA 

One  Thoonnd  Pointen  for  Machlniitf  and 
Enginecfi  (McSbane) —Postpaid  6  Sub- 
scriptions or  $1.50* 

Written  in  plain  language  and  con- 
densed form,  no  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions being  given  or  required.  Elach  and 
every  subject  is  fully  illustrated  by  wood 
cuts,  half-tones  and  pen  drawings.  It  is 
valuable  to  Master  Mechanics,  Foremen, 
Draftsmen,  Firemen  or  Apprentices. 
Cloth;  342  pages;  187  Illustrations. 

#  #    # 

Practical  Shop  Talk  (Colvin) -Postpaid  3 
Subscriptions  or  50c* 

This  is  a  series  of  articles  written  in 
htunorous  vein  by  "Ichabod  Podimk" 
CFred  H.  Colvin),  giving  the  experience 
of  a  machinist  with  different  foremen,  and 
is  valuable  to  anyone  in  charge  of  men. 
Cloth;   3^^^%   inches;   144  pages. 

#  #    # 

Revised  Inttractor  (Zwicker)— Postpaid  3 

Subscriptions  or  75c. 

For  Machinists,  Firemen,  Electricians 
and  all  classes  of  Steam  Engineers.  The 
work  of  a  practical  machinist,  under  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers.  Flexible 
Cloth;   5 Hx4K   inches. 

#  #    # 

Shop  Kinks  (GWfflshaw)~-Pospald  12  Sub- 
s^ptions  or  $2^* 

It  is  indispensable  to  every  machinist 
or  practical  man.  It  isn't  like  any  other 
book  on  the  subject.  It  shows  special 
ways  of  doing  work  better,  quicker  and 
cheaper  than  usual.  It  is  full  of  pointers 
as  to  how  work  is  done  in  the  best  Ameri- 
can and  European  shops.  It  bristles  with 
valuable  wrinkles  and  helpful  suggestions. 
It  will  benefit  all,  from  apprentice  to  pro- 
prietor. Every  machinist  needs  it.  Cloth ; 
400  pages;  222  Illustrations. 

#  #    # 

SUde-Valves  (McCocd)-Po6tpald  10  Sub- 
scriptions or  $100» 

A  book  for  practical  men  on  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  design,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  principles  of  Shaft-Gov- 
ernors. Contents:  General  Principles; 
Crank;  Connecting-Rod  and  Eccentric 
Rod ;  Valve  Diagrams ;  Steam  and  Exhaust 
Ports;  Bridges;  Steam-Pipes;  General 
Problems  in  Valve  Design ;  Rockers  and 
Bell-Cranks;  Design  of  a  Plain  D- Valve; 
Valve  and  Eccentric  Rods:  Steam-Chest; 
Design    of   an   Allen   or   'Trick"    Valve; 


Design  of  a  Double-Ported  Valve;  Valve- 
Setting;  Shaft-Governors;  General  Prin- 
ciples and  Types;  Shaft-Governors — 
Analysis  of  Principles.  Cloth;  z68  pages; 
1 01  Illustrations. 

#  #   # 

Steam  Engine  Catechism  (Grimshaw) — 
Postpaid  10  Subscriptions  or  $2*00. 

A  series  of  direct  practical  answers  to 
direct  practical  questions,  mainly  intended 
for  young  engineers  and  for  examination 

Questions.  Nearly  1,000  questions  with 
lieir  answers. 
"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  prac- 
tical instruction  of  students  and  young 
engineers,  Grimshaw's  *Steam-En|fine 
Catechism'  and  'Engine  Runner's  Cate- 
chism' are  of  great  value,  besides  contain- 
ing manv  points  of  use  to  those  older  in 
the  profession." — G,  W,  Melville,  Engi- 
neer-in-Chief,  U,  S.  A. 
Cloth;  413  pages;  Illustrated. 

#  #   # 

The  BSechanlcal  Arts  Simplified  (D.  B. 
Dizoa)— Postpaid  10  Subscriptions  or 
$2.50. 

Appendix  containing  a  thorough  electri- 
cal department,  an  exhaustive  treatise  on 
ice  making,  and  a  large  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous practical  examples.  A  thor- 
ough and  original  book  of  reference  for 
Architects,  Iron  Workers,  Boiler  Makers, 
Contractors,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, Fireman,  Ice  Machine  Men,  etc. 
Cloth;  Sf^xc^  inches;  497  pages;  Ap- 
propriately Illustrated. 

#  #   # 

The  fiflechanic's  Complete  Library— Post- 
paid 4  Subscriptions  or  $1*00. 

Mechanics  in  a  nutshell.  Statistics  of 
all  kinds.  Rules,  Processes,  Tables,  Curi- 
ous Facts,  Data  of  Untold  Value.  Great- 
est buildings  described.  Glossary  of  tech- 
nical terms.  How  to  make  batteries,  etc 
Chart  for  setting  gear-teeth  accompanies 
each  copy.    Cloth;  576  pages;  Illustrated. 

#  #   # 

Valve  Gear  (Spaogler)— Postpaid  12  Sub- 
scriptions or  $2^ 

To  the  second  edition  a  chapter  on  the 
mathematical  demonstrations  01  the  Ham> 
iltbn-Corliss  Valve  Gear  has  been  added. 

#  #  # 

Vah^  Gears  for  the  Steam  Engine  (Peabody) 
—Postpaid  12  Subscriptions  or  $2,50* 

This  book  is  intended  to  give  engineer- 
ing students  instruction  in  tne  theory  and 
practice  of  designing  valve  gears  for 
steam-engines.  With  the  vast  number  of 
valves  and  gears  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  an  exhaustive  treatment  in  a  text- 
book appears  out  of  place;  the  author's 
aim  is  rather  to  ^ve  the  bearer  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  principles  and  some  facility 
in  their  application.  Each  type  discussed 
is  illustrated  by  one  or  more  examples 
selected  from  good  practice.  Contents: 
Plain  Slide- Valve;  Shifting  Eccentrics; 
Link  Motions;  Radial  Valve-Gears; 
Double  Valve-Gears;  Drop  Cut-off  Valve- 
Gears.    Cloth. 
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Erlectricity 

Afitfiinctle  of  Eledfldfty  (SloaiieH-Postpaid 
5  Sobicriptioiis  or  $S.OO. 

A  practical  treatise  on  electrical  calcu- 
lations of  all  kinds,  reduced  to  a  series  of 
rules,  all  of  the  simplest  forms,  and  in- 
volving  only  ordinary  arithmetic;  each 
rule  illustrated  by  one  or  more  practical 
problems,  with  detailed  solution  of  each 
one.  Followed  by  an  extensive  series  of 
tables.    Cloth;  138  pages;  Illustrated. 

#  #   # 

Catrffifam  of  Elcdfldty  (Hawkini)— Port- 
paid  8  Sobcriptioiit  or  $2.00» 

This  book  has  been  issued  in  response 
to  a  real  demand  for  a  plain  and  practical 
treatise  on  the  care  and  management  of 
electrical  plants  and  apparatus — a  book  to 
aid  the  average  man,  rather  than  the  in- 
ventor or  experimenter  in  this  all-alive 
matter.  Hence  this  work  will  be  found  to 
be  most  complete  in  this  particular  direc- 
tion, containing  all  the  (book)  informa- 
tion necessary  for  an  experienced  man  to 
take  charge  of  a  dynamo  or  plant  of  any 
size.  Handsomely  bound  in  red  leather; 
4^x6yi  inches;  550  pages;  300  Illustra- 
tions. 

#  #   # 

Electfidt7  Simpllfiea  (Sknne)— Pte^ftid  5 

Subicf^ptioiisor  $S.O(l 

This  work  is  the  simplest  ever  published 
on  the  subject  of  electricity,  and  does 
something  not  hitherto  accomplished. 
Electricity  is  in  many  respects  unexplained 
by  the  scientist;  to  the  ordinary  man  it  is 
all  a  mystery.  The  object  of  ^'Electricity 
Simplified"  is  to  make  the  subject  as  plain 
as  possible.  Qoth ;  158  pages ;  Fully  Illus- 
trated. 

#  #   # 

BkMalJof  Mddng  (SloaneHPdrtpftid 
5  Supicfiptioiit  or  $>«(Ki* 

Dsmamo  building  and  Electric  Motor 
construction.  Treats  of  making  at  home 
of  electrical  toys,  electrical  api>aratus, 
motors,-  dynamos,  and  instniments  in  gen- 
eral, and  is  designed  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  young  and  old  the  manufacture 
of  genuine  and  useful  electrical  appliances. 
The  work  is  especially  designed  tor  ama- 
teurs and  yoimg  folks.  Cloth ;  140  pages ; 
Fully  Illustrated. 

#  #   # 

Practical  Application  of  Dynamo-Electric 
MadiinerT  (McFadden  &  Ray)— Port- 
paid  4  Subscriptions  or  $l*00* 
Every     Motorman,     Lineman,     Dynamo 
Tender  and  Engineer  should  own  a  co])y. 
By  far  the  best  and  cheapest  book  of  its 
kmd.    This  is  the  age  of  electricity.  Every 
intelligent  person  ought  to  be  posted  as  to 
the  working  of  these  great  engines  that 
supply  us  with  light  and  power.     Flexible 
Cloth;  4^x6  inches. 

#  #   # 

How  to  Become  a  Soccestfol  EUctridan 
(Sfoane)— Postpaid   5  Subscripaons  or 

It  may  be  called  a  minimum  book,  for  it 
tells  the  least  that  will  be  necessary,  but 
it  tells  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  worthy 


young  man  will  be  satisfied  with  the  mini- 
mum, but  will  strive  for  that  greater 
knowledge  that  will  compel  true  and  con- 
tinually growing  success.  It  is  filled  witl) 
good,  common  sense,  and  is  the  clearest 
and  most  practical  book  on  the  subject. 
Cloth;   189  pages;   Illustrated. 

#  #   # 

Standard  Electrical  Dictionary  (Sloane)— 
Portpaid  14  Subscriptions  or  $3.00* 
The  work  is  indispensable  to  all  in  any 
way  interested  in  Electrical  Science,  from 
the  higher  electrical  expert  to  the  every- 
day electrical  workman;  in  fact,  it  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  all  who  desire  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  the 
l^eatest  science  of  the  time.  Cloth ;  6x9^ 
inches;  682  pages;  393  Illustrations. 

#   #   #   #   # 

Miscellaneous 

Accidents  and  Emefglences  (Dtdks)— Port- 
paid  4  Subscriptions  or  $U0O. 

"This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition, 
with  new  illustrations,  of  this  manual,  ex- 
plaining the  treatment  of  surgical  and 
ether  injuries  in  the  absence  of  the  physi- 
cian. The  simple  and  practical  sugges- 
tions of  this  little  book  should  be  known 
to  every  one.  Accidents  are  constantly 
occurring,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  should 
be  done  in  an  emergency  is  very  valuable. 
Such  a  handbook  should  be  in  every  home, 
placed  where  it  can  always  be  found  read- 
ily."— Boston  Journal  of  Education, 

Cloth;   166  pages;  Illustrated. 

#  #   # 

Block  and  Intetlortring  Signab  (EOioCt)— 
Postpaid  S4  Subscr^Sons  or  ^.00. 

Contents:  Block  Signaling;  Method  of 
Operation  and  Rules;  Telegraphic  Sys- 
tems; Controlled  Manual  Systems;  Auto- 
matic Mechanical  and  Staff  Systems;  In- 
stallation and  Care  of  Automatic  Electric 
Signals,  with  Comparisons,  etc. ;  What 
They  are  For  and  How  They  are  Operated 
for  Junction  Points  and  Draw  Bridges; 
the  Stevens  Machine ;  Details  of  Construc- 
tion; the  Westin^house  Electro-Pneumatic 
and  Gibbs  Ebdric  Systems;  Agreements. 
Contracts,  Specifications;  Intallation  and 
Repairs;  Switch  Signals.  Flexible  Mo- 
rocco; 6^x9  inches;  277  pages;  Illus- 
t-ated. 

#  #    # 

Car  Lubrication  (Hall)— Postpaid  5  Sub- 
scriptions or  $1.00. 

Treating  of  Theoretical  Relations;  Co- 
efficient of  Friction;  Bearing  Metals; 
Methods  of  Lubrication;  Journal-box  Con- 
struction; Heated  Journals,  and  the  Cost 
of  Lubrication. 

"A  very  useful  book  on  a  subject  upon 
which  literature  is  very  scarce.  While 
the  author  gives  full  credit  to  Prof. 
Thurston  and  to  Mr.  Woodbury  for  their 
researches  in  this  direction,  he  puts  the 
various  theories  and  results  of  experiment 
in  a  very  practical  shape  and  shorn  of  all 
but  the  plainest  mathematical  dress.  The 
volume  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  practical 
investigator,  and  is  correspondingly  valua- 
ble."— Engineering  News, 

Cloth. 
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Gombostioiiof  Coal  (BanHPoitpftld  7  Sub- 
tcriptioiis  or  $l«50» 

This  book  has  been  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  generation  of  heat 
by  the  combustion  of  the  common  fuels 
found  in  the  United  States,  and  deals  par- 
ticularly with  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  economic  and  smokeless  combustion  of 
bituminous  coals  in  stationary  and  locomo- 
tive boilers.  The  method  of  treatment 
consists  of  a  systematic  and  progressive 
series  of  questions  covering  every  detail 
relating  to  the  combustion  of  fuels  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  heat ;  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  nractical  and  direct, 
and  to  better  illustrate  certain  subjects 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  made  clear, 
eighty-five  engravings  have  been  specially 
prepared  which  admirablv  supplement  the 
answers  to  which  they  belong.  Cloth ;  350 
pages;  85  Engravings. 

#  #   # 

CoixuMvsMd  Aif  (Hiscox)— Pottpald23Stsb- 
iCfiptioiis  or  $S.OO. 

This  work  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
subject,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it 
so,  comprising  the  physical  and  operative 
properties  of  Compressed  Air  from  a  vacu> 
um  to  its  liquid  form.  Its  thermody- 
namics, compression,  transmission,  ex- 
pansion, and  its  uses  for  power  purposes 
m  mining  and  engineering  work;  pneu- 
matic motors,  shop-toolsj  air-blasts  for 
cleaning  and  paintinp^s,  air-lifts,  pumping 
of  water,  acids  and  oils ;  aeration  and  puri- 
fication of  water  supply,  will  all  be  treated 
as  well  as  railway  propulsion,  pneumatic 
tube  transmission,  refrigeration  and  nu- 
merous appliances  in  which  compressed 
air  is  a  most  convenient  and  economical 
vehicle  for  work — with  tables  of  compres- 
sion, expansion  and  the  physical  properties 
of  air.  This  work  is  a  most  compre- 
hensive one  on  the  subject  of  Compressed 
Air,  including  the  theory  and  application 
of  the  subject  up  to  date.  6x9 H  inches; 
700  pages;  500  Illustrations. 

#  #   # 

Eyetigfit  and  How  to  Care  for  U  (Harian) 
—Postpaid  2  Subicriptioos  or  40c. 

The  name  of  this  book  explains  its  pur- 
pose. It  contains  chapters  on  the  Anato- 
my of  the  Eye ;  Physiology  of  Vision ;  the 
Ophthalmoscope;  Injuries  and  Diseases  of 
the  Eye;  Optical  Defects;  Spectacles; 
Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Care  of  the 
Eye,  and  Effects  of  School-Life  Upon 
^ight.     Cloth;  134  pages. 

#  #   # 

GasEDgineConstructioQ  (P^tfsellaiid'Veed) 
FoatpM  12  Subscripttoos  or  $2^* 

This  book  treats  of  the  subject  more 
from  the  standpoint  of  practice  than  that 
of  theory.  The  principles  of  roeration  of 
Gas  Engines  are  clearly  and  simply  de- 
scribed, and  then  the  actual  construction 
of  a  half-horse-power  engine  is  taken  up, 
step  by  step,  showing  in  detail  the  making 
of  a  Gas  Engine.  Dimensioned  working 
drawings  give  clearly  the  sizes  and  forms 
of  tlie  various  details.  Qoth;  6x9  H 
inches;  300  pages;  Illustrated. 


Gas^  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines  (Hitcojc)— 
Postpaid  S2  Subscriptions  or  $2^. 

Full  and  general  information  about  the 
new  and  popular  motive  power,  its  econo- 
my and  ease  of  management.  Also  chap- 
ters on  Horseless  Vehicles ;  Electric  Light- 
ing; Marine  Propulsion,  Etc.  6x95^ 
inches;  365  pages;  270  Engravings. 

#  #   # 

Liquid  Air  (Sloane)— Postpaid  12  Subscrip- 
tions or  $2.50. 

This  book  contains  the  full  theory  of  the 
subject.  It  gives  the  entire  history  of  the 
liquefaction  of  gases  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present,  and  contains  an  illus- 
trated description  of  all  the  experiments 
that  have  excited  the  wonder  of  audiences 
all  over  the  country.  It  shows  how  liquid 
air,  like  water,  is  carried  hundreds  of 
miles  and  is  handled  in  open  buckets.  It 
tells  what  may  be  expected  from  it  in  the 
near  future.  It  also  gives  the  history  and 
biography  of  the  subject  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  is  a  logical  explanation  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  liquefac- 
tion, a  history  of  the  theory,  discovery  and 
manufacture  of  liquid  air.  Cloth;  365 
pages;  Illustrated. 

#  #   # 

Tables  of  tiie  Properties  of  Saturated  Steam 
and  Other  Vapors  (Peabody)— Postpaid  6 
Subscriptions  or  $S.OO 

"The  title  of  this  volume  clearly  indi- 
cates the  character  of  its  contents.  It  is 
complete,  convenient  and  cheap,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  en^neers  and 
technical  students,  for  whom  it  was  pre- 
pared."— Engineering  News, 

Cloth. 

#  #    # 

The  Trackman's  Helper  (KlndefaiL  revised 
by  Smithy  Coates  and  Sullivan)— Postpaid 
6  Subscriptions  or  $1.50 

Contents:  Construction;  Spiking  and 
Gaging;  General  Spring  Work;  Drainage; 
Summer  Track  Work;  Cutting  Weeds; 
Palasting ;  Renewal  of  Rails ;  Effect  of 
the  Wave  Motion  of  the  Rail  on  Track; 
General  Fall  Track  Work;  Fences;  Gen- 
eral Winter  Work ;  Bucking  Snow ;  Laying 
out  Curves ;  Elevation  of  Curves ;  Mount- 
ain Roads;  Frogs  and  Switches;  Use  and 
Care  of  Track  Tools ;  Tie  Plates ;  Wreck- 
ing; General  Instructions;  Miscellaneous. 
Qoth;  5^x7f^  inches;  334  pages;  Illus- 
trated. 

#  #   # 

"Crinkles  and  Redpes  fBeniamin)— Post- 
paid 10  Subscriptions  or  $2.00 

Compiled  from  the  Scientific  American, 
A  collection  of  practical  suggestions,  pro- 
cesses and  directions  for  the  Mechanic, 
Engineer,  Farmer  and  Housekeeper. 
With  a  Color  Tempering  Scale,  and  nu- 
merous wood  engravings.  Fifth  revised 
edition.     Cloth;  5x8  incnes. 
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The  Magazine  Premium  Catalogue. 

In  this  issue  is  published  the  long- 
looked-for  Catalogue  of  Premiums  of 
the  Locomotive  Fieemen's  Maga- 
zine. This  issue  is  a  "sample  copy" 
of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Maga- 
zine. If  nearly  every  English  speak- 
ing railroad  man  in  North  America  is 
not  a  subscriber  to  the  Locomotive 
Firemen's  Magazine  in  the  near 
future,  it  will  not  be  because  there 
are  not  splendid  inducements  offered 
to  both  club-raiser  and  reader. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  such 
beautiful  and  attractive  premiums  of- 
fered to  those  in  position  to  solicit 
subscriptions. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a 
more  valuable  and  interesting  period- 
ical for  railroad  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  as 
handsome  a  book,  as  big  a  book,  as 
interesting  a  book,  or  as  valuable  a 
book  offered  for  $i.oo  per  year. 

Every  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  is  a  "stock- 
holder" in  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine.  By  this  fact,  every  mem- 
ber should  endeavor  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine.  The  editor  is  going 
to  do  his  part  and  begs  of  you  to  do 
what  you  can  to  secure  subscriptions. 

^  ^  ^ 
S.  E.  Wilkinson. 
T^HE  members  of  organized  labor 
*  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  their  old  friend  and  co-worker,  S. 
E.  Wilkinson,  formerly  Grand  Master 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men.     Mr.  Wilkinson  died  in  New 


York  City  on  February  14,  1901.  He 
was  an  employe  for  some  time  past  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration,  but 
had  recently  been  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Treasury  Department 
The  following  pretty  sentiment  is  an 
expression  of  Grand  Master  Sargent 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen : 

In  the  death  of  Brother  S.  E.  Wilkin- 
son, Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  there  closet  a 
life  as  varied  in  conditions  as  that  of  any 
man  that  has  ever  lived.  Big  hearted  and 
generous,  always  genial,  "Baldy"  had  hosts 
of  friends.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
shortcomings,  he  now  sleeps  peaceful,  a 
white  mantle  covering  mother  earth,  his 
last  resting  place.  Thousands  of  the  great 
railway  family  who  knew  him  and  his  true 
self  will  pause  a  moment  and  in  tenderness 
of  heart  express  sorrow  at  his  departure. 
He  who  notes  the  fall  of  the  sparrow  to 
the  earth  has  not  failed  to  record  in  the 
great  book  of  life  to  the  credit  of  our  de- 
parted friend  those  kind  acts  toward  his 
brother  man.  Who  knows  but  that  in  the 
great  beyond  there  is  a  reward  for  "Baldy" 
that  will  bring  eternal  rest  Shall  we  not 
so  hope?. 

^     ^    ^ 
Union  Meeting  at  Fitchburg,  Moss. 

A  union  meeting  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  at  which  Grand 
Master  Sargent  was  present,  is  men- 
tioned as  follows  in  the  Fitchburg 
Sentinel  of  February  nth: 

The  much  anticipated  mass  meeting, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  was  held  in  city  hall,  Sunday,  with 
an  interested  attendance.  That  was  the 
the  business  side  of  it. 

There  was  also  a  social  side  to  the 
presence  of  the  speakers  while  in  the  city 
as  guests  of  the  Central  Labor  Union- 
Frank  P.  Sargent,  of  Peoria,  lU.,  Grand 
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master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  and  Frank  K.  Foster  of  Boston, 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  state  branch  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  were  the  guests  of  the  union  from 
abroad  and  Mayor  Babbitt  from  here  in 
town  and  the  three  spoke  at  the  hall. 

The  social  side  was  a  friendly  informal 
gathering  of  officers  and  active  members 
in  the  various  organizations  that  make  up 
the  Central  Labor  Union,  and  they  began 
to  gather  at  the  Johnsonia  at  ii  o'clock 
Mr.  Sargent  had  arrived  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  Mr.  Foster  came  up  from  Boston 
on  the  Sunday  forenoon  train.  A  suite 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  company 
and  President  Goodrich  of  the  local  or- 
ganization; Charles  Smith,  secretary,  and 
W.  H.  Pierce,  receiver  of  H.  P.  Littlejohn 
Lodge  No.  410,  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen,  were  the  reception  com- 
mittee, and  presented  the  gentlemen  to  the 
guests  of  honor.  An  hour  or  more  was  in- 
formally spent.  Mr.  Sargent  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  local  Brotherhood  for  a 
short  time,  where  he  was  most  cordially 
received.  After  the  reception  and  social 
gathering,  dinner  was  served  in  the  cafe. 

Brother  Frank  K.  Foster,  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  rep- 
resenting the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
is  one  of  the  foremost  labor  repre- 
sentatives in  New  England.  He  is  a 
man  of  keen  observance  and  firm  con- 
victions. His  address  at  the  union 
meeting  at  Fitchburg  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention.  It  was  right 
to  the  point  and  should  awaken  a 
greater  interest  in  organization  among 
the  toilers  in  that  manufacturing  city. 
The  Fitchburg  Sentinel  says: 

Frank  K.  Foster  of  Boston  was  the  last 
speaker.  Among  other  things  he  said  he 
had  heard  it  said  that  there  were  places 
in  this  city  where  the  men  did  not  dare 
to  belong  to  labor  organizations.  If  that 
is  true  how  is  capital  and  labor  to  be 
brought  together  for  mutual  advantage. 
He  said  he  wanted  more  particularly  to 
reach  those  who  stood  aloof  from  trades 
unionism  from  any  cause.  There  must  be 
about  14,000  workers  in  this  city  who  are 
not  organized.  The  great  question  before 
the  American  people  today  is  expansion, 
to  him  the  greatest  expansion  is  that  of 
the  organization  of  the  wage  earners  as 
the  forefathers  intended.  The  man  who 
has  to  go  down  on  his  knees  to  his  em- 
ployer to  join  a  trades  union  is  not  a  free 
citizen  but  a  bondsman.  No  people  con- 
tented with  their  lot  ever  made  progress. 
Labor  today  is  better  represented  in  gov- 
ernment in  Great  Britain  than  in  Massa- 


chusetts. He  asked  if  they  could  expect 
prosperity  in  places  when  families  had  only 
an  income  of  $9  a  week  for  their  support 
If  organization  is  a  good  thing  for  million- 
aires it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  millions 
who  have  nothing.  He  said  those  who 
take  the  places  of  others  for  less  money 
than  the  others  received  were  just  as  much 
guilty  of  stealing  as  though  they  took 
pocketbooks. 

^     ^     ^ 

Bro.  Maier  in  the  South. 

The  United  Labor  Journal  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  recent  visit  of  Vice 
Grand  Master  Maier  to  that  city : 

At  Dugan's  Hall,  corner  Iowa  and  Penn- 
sylvania avenue,  on  last  Monday  night  was 
held  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive meetings  ever  held  by  those  who 
earn  their  bread  before  they  eat  it.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  hear  a 
lecture  by  Bro.  Chas.  W.  Maier,  Vice  Grand 
Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  who  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
South  in  the  interests  of  this  grand  order 
and  organized  labor  in  general.  The  hall 
was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  with 
members  of  the  Brotherhood,  their  wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  sweethearts  and  visitors. 
The  editor  of  the  United  Labor  Journal 
was  present  by  special  invitation. 

Bro.  Maier,  unlike  many  others  in  his 
line,  goes  prepared  to  explain  his  sacred 
mission  both  by  words  and  illustration. 

Bro.  Maier  prefaced  his  remarks  by  giv- 
ing the  history  of  the  railroad  business  of 
this  country,  its  rapid  development,  and 
the  history  of  the  railway  employes'  organ- 
izations and  their  development.  He  made 
a  strong  point  in  favor  of  living  up  to  the 
times — progressiveness — by  pointing  out 
that  before  railroads  were  built  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  Brotherhood,  but  the 
building  of  the  roads  created  a  necessity 
for  that  organization,  and  that  necessity 
soon  found  the  noble  fellows  in  that  call- 
ing equal  to  the  occasion.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  luxuries  of  today  may  become 
necessities  of  tomorrow,  and  vice  versa, 
and  warned  his  hearers  to  at  all  times  be 
on  the  alert  for  the  uncertainties  of  life. 
He  said  the  Brotherhood  had  at  present 
good  contracts  on  nearly  every  railroad 
system  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  He 
does  not  believe  in  stirring  up  strife  and 
friction  between  employe  and  employer — 
cooperation  of  capital  and  labor  the  thing. 
He  believes  that  sound  argument  put  forth 
in  the  proper  spirit  will  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end  for  both  employer  and  employe. 
Bro.  Maier  reminded  his  hearers  of  the 
great  importance  of  education  these  days, 
pointing  out  to  them  many  instances  where 
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men  in  the  railroad  business  had  made 
their  way  from  "track  walker"  and  other 
minor  positions  to  the  presidency  of  large 
systems,  but  this  he  declared  was  accomp- 
lished by  brain  work.  The  rising  genera- 
tion will  soon  be  called  upon  to  pilot  the 
destinies  of  this  great  nation,  and  the  boy 
whose  education  is  neglected  will  find  him- 
self outclassed  by  our  twentieth  century 
ideas.  He  pointed  out  where  men  of  his 
craft  in  years  before  the  organization  was 
known  put  in  as  much  as  70  hours  for  a 
day's  pay — a  very  poor  day's  pay  at  that — 
and  those  same  roads  today  are  paying 
greatly  increased  wages,  have  reduced  the 
working  hours  to  a  standard  of  reason, 
recognize  the  Brotherhood  thoroughly,  and 
are  highly  pleased  with  the  results. 

Bro.  Maier  certainly  proved  himself  a 
sincere,  conservative  and  able  advocate 
of  organized  labor.  He  is  a  forceful  reas- 
oner  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  The  ladies, 
he  declared,  have  done  more  to  strengthen 
the  organization  than  the  men  themselves. 


Over  $600,000  was  paid  out  last  year  in 
death  and  disability  benefits  to  the  widows, 
orphans  and  disabled  brothers. 

Bro.  Maier  broke  into  eloquence  several 
times  during  his  lecture,  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  our  greatest  statesmen.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  editor  of 
the  United  Labor  Journal  was  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Clancy.  After  a  few 
brief  remarks  by  him  on  the  principles  of 
organized  labor,  Bro.  Maier  entertained  the 
audience  for  an  hour  with  his  stereopticon 
illustrations  of  the  different  stages  of  a 
railroad  man's  life,  emblematic  illustra- 
tions of  the  order,  and  many  other  beauti- 
ful scenes  of  famous  points  in  this  coun- 
try. At  a  late  hour  the  meeting  adjourned, 
and  all  came  forward  and  extended  the 
hand  of  good-fellowship  to  the  speaker, 
wished  him  the  blessings  of  a  Holy  Power 
in  his  good  work,  and  went  to  their  re- 
spective happy  little  homes  feeling  that  the 
evening  had  been  both  profitably  and 
pleasantly  spent. 


Contributed 


She  Protective  f>epartment. 

THE  Protective  Department  of  the 
Brotherhood,  as  revised  and  amended 
at  the  Seventh  Biennial  Convention, 
should  receive  the  closest  scrutiny  on  the 
part  of  every  member  of  the  order.  We  re- 
gard this  department  as  one  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  membership  if  its  purposes 
are  well  understood  and  its  rules  strictly 
complied  with.  It  is  through  this  de- 
partment wages  are  maintain^,  schedules 
are  arranged,  and  the  rights  of  Uie  mem- 
bers are  protected.  In  many  instances  our 
brothers  owe  their  situations  to  the  in- 
fluence that  comes  from  the  protective 
policy  of  the  Brotherhood. 

There  is  a  necessity,  however,  of  a 
better  understanding  of  the  purposes  of 
this  department  on  the  part  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members.  This  feature  of  the 
Brotherhood  is  not  self  operative.  It  is 
not  automatic.  It  can  not  be  "wound 
up"  and  put  in  motion  like  an  eight-day 
clock  and  left  to  run  its  course.  Its  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  depend  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  membership  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  employment  with  a  rail- 
way company,  are  privileged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it 

Section  220  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  plainly  sets  fordi  the  purposes  of 
this  department,  and  specifies  who  may 
participate  therein.  Then  follows  the  plan 
of  organization.  First,  the  work  is  hison 
at  home  in  the  local  lodge.  Right  here 
there  is  a  need  of  understanding  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  members  re- 


quired to  best  equip  this  important  de- 
partment. The  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  requires  great  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  those  who  are  to  set  its  ma- 
chinery in  motion.  Every  member  is  not 
qualified  for  the  duty.  First,  the  member 
should  be  a  student  of  the  By-Laws,  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  government  of  the  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  a  brother  who  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  lodge  work,  and  appreci- 
ates that  to  succeed  in  any  undertaking 
requires  attention  to  details  and  a  close 
application  to  duty.  Again,  a  brother  of 
good  judgment,  who  never  forms  his  con- 
clusions until  he  has  heard  evidence  from 
all  sides  of  a  question,  and  who  can  be 
convinced  by  arguirent  and  evidence,  even 
though  an  opinion  may  have  been  formed, 
and  also,  one  who  is  always  ready  to  listen 
to  the  grievance  of  his  brother,  and  to  ad- 
vise in  the  lawful  way  the  course  that  will 
bring  into  play  the  influence  of  the  Pro- 
tective Department  for  the  agg^rieved 
brother's  benefit.  Furthermore,  a  brother 
who  is  always  willing  to  obey  the  law  him- 
self, and  who  exacts  obedience  from  others, 
who  regards  his  word  as  sacred  as  his 
bond,  and  when  once  that  word  is  given 
will  adhere  strictly  to  it,  be  it  given  to  the 
members  of  his  lodge  or  his  employer.  A 
brother  firm  in  his  convictions  as  to  right 
and  justice.  Slow  to  form  conclusions, 
but  steadfast  in  defence  of  the  principles 
of  justice  and  fair  play  when  representing 
the  many  and  varied  interests  that  come 
to  one  engaged   in  carrying  on  the  pro- 
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tective  work  of  the  order.  Care  should 
also  be  given  to  the  bearing  of  the  mem- 
ber. One  of  good  address,  who  by  his 
conversation  shows  his  knowledge  of  the 
work  in  hand  and  his  fitness  to  perform 
it,  and  who  is  not  prone  to  too  much  talk- 
ing, but  in  giving  utterance  each  word  will 
tell  of  his  full  tmderstanding  of  his  duties 
and  responsibilities.  One  who  can  always, 
when  in  the  presence  of  his  employer, 
maintain  that  demeanor  which  brings  with 
it  respect  of  men,  as  well  as  station.  If 
others  get  angry  and  forget  their  duty,  he, 
the  representative  of  the  order,  should  not 
By  this  means  he  will  always  command 
respect.  Such  a  brother  can  be  fotmd  in 
every  lodge  of  the  order,  and  it  is  such 
members  who  should  be  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  Brotherhood  and  carry  forward  the 
protective  work. 

When  a  lodge  has  selected  as  its  local 
representative  of  the  Protective  Depart- 
ment men  of  such  qualifications  as  indi- 
cated above,  then  they  are  well  equipped 
to  do  the  work  for  which  this  important 
feature  was  created.  When  once  organ- 
ized and  ready  for  service,  then  comes 
the  duty  of  the  individual  member  who 
may  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  de- 
partment. There  is  but  one  way  for  the 
members  to  obtain  these  benefits.  A  mem- 
ber believes  he  is  not  receiving  a  just  com- 
pensation for  his  services.  The  large  lo- 
comotive has  come,  and  with  it  the 
"warehouse  on  wheels"  traveling  behind 
him,  making  his  burden  too  hard  to  bear. 
He  feels  aggrieved.  Where  does  he  be- 
gin his  efforts  to  bring  into  action  the 
protective  machinery  of  the  order?  By 
grumbling  about  his  lot  in  the  roundhouse, 
on  the  street  comer,  or  in  a  public  place 
of  rendesvous?  Alas,  too  often  is  this  the 
case.  It  is  to  the  lodge  room  he  should  go, 
and  there  submit  in  writing,  through 
the  secretary  of  his  lodge,  the  grievances 
which  burden  him  so  sorely.  If  at  that 
meeting  the  brothers  are  doing  their  duty 
toward  the  order,  a  full  attendance  will  be 
found,  and  intelligent  action  taken  and 
the  machinery  of  the  Protective  Depart- 
ment put  in  motion,  which  will  often  bring 
relief  or  better  compensation. 

Again,  a  member  is  discharged.  How 
often  do  we  hear  the  complaint  of  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  those  representing 
the  Protective  Department  in  taking  up 
the  grievances  of  the  discharged  brother. 
Also,  how  frequently  have  we  found  upon 
investigation  that  Uie  discharged  brother 
has  not  begtm  right  in  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  this  department 

Let  every  member  of  the  order  avoid  so 
far  as  possible  calling  into  action  the  Pro- 
tective features  by  doing  his  duty  to  his 
employer;  observing  the  rules  of  employ- 
ment and  discipline,  and  making  it  his  pur- 
pose to  be  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 


engineman  on  the  division,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  using  the  means  of 
Itrotection  provided  unless  it  can  not  pos- 
sibly be  avoided.  If  misfortune  overtakes 
a  brother  who  has  done  his  best  but  who 
has  met  with  ill  luck,  as  so  many  have  and 
will,  then  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  the  aggrieved  brother  seeding 
relief  through  the  Protective  Department 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men has  always  taught  its  members  to  help 
themselves,  believing  in  the  old  adage,  that 
those  who  try  to  help  themselves  are  en- 
titled to  the  help  of  others.  Therefore,  a 
member  is  first  expected  to  seek  redress 
by  personal  effort,  by  conferring  with  the 
officer  in  immediate  charge  of  the  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  Failing  to  get  sat- 
isfaction, he  then  prepares  a  statement  of 
his  grievances  in  writing,  always  being 
careful  to  state  nothing  but  facts  which  can 
be  proved  by  investigation,  and  not  pre- 
suming to  misrepresent  the  situation,  go- 
ing into  details  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
make  his  grievances  clear  to  those  before 
whom  they  will  be  brought,  and  submit  it 
to  the  lodge.  If  the  brother  has  violated 
a  rule,  admit  it  If  an  error  in  judgment 
has  been  made,  do  not  deny  it  Facts,  and 
facts  alone,  should  be  presented  in  the 
formulation  of  a  grievance  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  protective  boards  for  considera- 
tion. If,  in  the  preparation  of  his  griev- 
ances, the  member  will  always  bear  this  in 
mind,  many  unpleasant  situations  may  be 
avoided  when  the  investigation  takes  place. 
In  getting  statements,  do  not  accept  one 
unless  it  is  truthful.  Never  attempt  to 
strengthen  your  case  by  unreliable  proofs, 
which  usuflJly  break  down  by  their  own 
weight  It  would  be  better  to  have  no 
statement  at  all  than  to  have  those  which 
will  be  contradicted  by  others  in  the  same 
handwriting  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
your  employers.  Depend  upon  your  own 
personal  knowledge  of  your  grievances 
more  than  upon  some  other  party  not  as 
well  advised  of  the  facts. 

When  your  grievances  have  been  care- 
fully prepared,  attend  the  meeting  of  your 
lodge  and  place  the  written  statement  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary,  and  let  the 
members  have  a  knowledge  of  your  com- 
plaint If  this  course  is  pursued  there 
will  seldom  be  any  cause  for  a  member  to 
claim  that  his  complaint  has  not  been 
heard  and  promptly  acted  upon.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  more  effective 
work  is  not  done  today  by  the  Protective 
Department  in  the  several  lodges  is  be- 
cause of  the  neglect  of  the  aggrieved  party 
in  failing  to  present  his  grievances  in  the 
proper  manner  to  his  lodge  and  ftimishing 
the  material  from  which  the  board  of  ad- 
justment can  begin  labor.  No  board  of 
adjustment,  no  matter  how  well  organ- 
ized, has  any  right  to  begin  work  upon  the 
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grievance  of  a  member  until  he  has  brought 
the  matter  before  his  lodge,  except  pertain- 
ing to  rights  specified  by  contract  or 
agreement  with  the  company.  Hence, 
it  will  be  seen  how  necessary  it  is  for  the 
members  to  faithfully  perform  their  part, 
that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  bringing  the 
Protective  Department  into  action  when 
occasion  demands. 

With  sixteen  years'  experience  in  this 
particular  department  of  the  Brotherhood, 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  successful  opera- 
tion has  been  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
those  aggrieved  to  properly  file  their 
grievances  and  bring  the  facts  before  the 
members  of  the  board  of  adjustment 
Many  times,  had  the  truth  been  told  and 
the  board  had  the  facts  presented  to  them 
as  they  should  be  at  all  times,  many 
brothers  would  have  fared  much  better  and 
greater  progress  would  have  been  made. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  new  century, 
and  a  more  thorough  system  of  laws,  let 
us  hope  that  every  member  will  strive  to 
become  efficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
preparation  of  grievances  and  the  setting 
in  motion  of  the  protective  features  of  the 
order.  Better  still,  let  us  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  getting  in  a  position  which  will 
result  in  grievances. 

At  some  future  time,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  editor,  I  shall  call  attention  to 
the  duties  of  the  boards,  both  local  and 
joint,  when  considering  matters  referred 
to  them  by  the  members  through  their 
lodge.  F.  P.  Sargbnt. 

^    ^    ^ 
Protection 

There  must  be  certain  lines  laid  down 
and  followed  out  in  order  that  a  member 
of  any  labor  organization  can  get  the  pro- 
tection for  which  he  pays. 

A  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  gets  in 
trouble  on  the  road.  What  should  be  the 
first  thing  for  him  to  do?  This  depends 
upon  whether  he  is  a  young  fireman,  or  a 
fireman  just  promoted.  I  will  try  and  ex- 
plain the  fireman's  case  first 

Now  a  fireman  on  a  certain  road  un- 
knowingly breaks  some  rule  of  the  com- 
pany and  is  disciplined  by  being  dis- 
charged. What  is  the  first  thing  for  him 
to  do?  In  my  opinion,  he  should  seek 
advice  by  going  to  some  member  of  his 
lodge,  generally  his  local  chairman,  or  an 
ex-chairman,  for  they  have  had  experi- 
ence in  most  cases  and  their  advice  should 
be  good  advice.  After  consulting  some 
brother,  he  should  go  to  his  division 
master  mechanic,  and  then  to  his  superin- 
tendent of  M.  P.,  and  so  on  up  to  his  gen- 
eral manager,  and  if  he  gets  no  satisfac- 
tion, then  he  should  make  out  his  grievance 
in  writing  and,  present  it  to  his  lodge. 
Then  it  is  the  duty  of  his  lodge  to  con- 
sider  his   case^   and   if   found   worthy,   it 


should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
committee,  or  if  his  case  is  not  worthy,  be 
men  and  tell  this  brother  that  you  can't 
do  anything  for  him.  Don't  keep  him 
waiting  aroimd  two  or  three  months,  mak- 
ing him  think  you  can  help  him  when  you 
know  you  can  not,  but  hdp  him  to  get  a 
job  somewhere  else,  and  he  will  thank  you 
in  the  end. 

But,  suppose  his  case  is  worthy  and  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  com- 
mittee. The  first  thing  for  them  to  do  is 
to  thoroughly  investigate  his  case,  get  the 
facts,  and  then  go  ahead  determined  to 
win,  and  if  you  are  well  organied  and 
stand  together,  and  the  officials  know  it, 
your  case  is  won. 

But  the  brothers  of  any  system  must  be 
organized  first,  and  stand  together  always, 
or  their  protective  board  will  amotmt  to 
but  very  little,  and,  my  brothers,  you  can 
take  any  system  in  this  coimtry  where  the 
men  are  ill  used  by  the  officials.  Don't 
always  blame  the  officials,  but  look  around 
and  see  what  conditions  the  men  are  in 
and  what  their  relations  are  to  each  other, 
and  if  the  men  on  any  railroad  are  not  get- 
ting what  they  demand,  it  is  because  the 
men  take  no  interest  in  organized  labor, 
no  interest  in  anybody  but  themselves. 
But  where  members  of  the  several  organ- 
izations get  together  in  open  meetings, 
their  conditions  are  too  well  known  to  be 
repeated  here. 

So,  my  brothers,  let's  stand  together; 
help  our  local  and  also  our  Grand  Lodge 
officers;  don't  be  afraid  to  ask  for  advice, 
for  '*a  man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  gener- 
ally has  a  fool  for  a  client."  In  my  next 
I  will  try  and  tell  of  some  of  the  trials  of 
a  fireman  just  promoted,  and  how  he  can 
best  carry  his  increased  responsibilities. 

W.   H.    PlERCK. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

^    ^    ^ 
Commercialism  and  Conservatism. 

In  this  country  at  present  we  are  all 
worshiping  a  new  king,  called  commercial- 
ism ;  we  might  as  well  call  it  selfish  greed, 
as  either  name  is  appropriate.  As  a  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  nation,  we  are  daily  sacri- 
ficing all  that  is  good  on  its  altar. 

The  two  most  enlightened  nations  on 
the  earth  are  today  waging  a  war  of  ex- 
pansion, merely  that  thereby  an  increased 
demand  may  be  made  for  home  products. 

The  preacher  in  the  pulpit  seeks  to 
please  the  congregation,  so  that  they  will 
pay  him  well — ^the  Lord  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration; the  merchant  who  donates 
$5.00  for  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  does 
not  do  it  from  patriotic  motives  anymore 
— he  expects  to  get  $10.00  back. 

It's  the  commercial  spirit — ^the  chase  for 
the  dollar — ^that  blinds  the  eyes  of  all  our 
people  to  the  better  things  of  life. 
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Rome  made  the  path  plain  for  us,  and  as 
she  went  down  under  her  own  greatness, 
we  as  a  nation  are  liable  to  do.  Com- 
mercialism creates  wealth,  wealth  creates 
aristocracy,  aristocracy  creates  paupers 
and  layish  display  of  wealth  and  power. 
Witness  some  recent  millionaire  weddings 
and  fetes. 

Just  at  present  this  country  is  receiving 
a  great  impetus  in  all  branches  of  its  in- 
dustries from  this  suddenly  expanded 
volume  of  commercialism,  and  trades 
unions  are  in  a  prosperous  and  peaceful 
condition  in  the  main,  in  consequence. 
There  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  there  is 
to  the  demand  for  our  present  great  pro- 
duction of  commodities.  When  this  limit 
is  reached,  and  the  capacity  of  production 
and  the  number  of  producers  is  the  same, 
what  will  be  the  result  to  the  wage  workers 
and  their  unions?  They  will  be  the  first 
ones  to  feel  the  pinch  of  adverse  times, 
and  there  will  in  consequence  be  many 
fierce  labor  struggles,  or  else  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  employers. 

One  extreme  follows  the  other,  and  labor 
will  have  a  season  of  idleness  and  wage  re- 
duction to  confront  in  the  future  just  as  it 
now  enjoys  a  season  of  great  prosperity. 
When  adversity  comes  to  the  business  in- 
terests of  a  country,  labor  is  the  first  to 
feel  its  effects;  there  is  where  the  econo- 
mizing usually  begins,  and  as  laboring  men 
have  no  other  capital  but  their  labor,  when 
they  can  not  invest  that,  they  and  their 
families  suffer  while  the  rich  man  can  dose 
his  place  of  business  and  know  that  he  and 
his  will  miss  none  of  the  good  things  of 
life.  He  has  the  surplus  accumulated  from 
his  profits  on  his  own  time  and  capital  in- 
vested and  also  that  of  his  employes  on 
which  to  draw.  These  conditions  will  con- 
front labor  until  such  time  as  it  gets  a 
just  proportion  of  its  earnings,  and  that, 
perhaps,  will  never  be. 

Conservatism  just  at  present  seems  to 
be  very  popular  with  the  "Brotherhood." 
We  are  glad  of  it,  if  it  does  not  come  in 
too  large  doses. 

Whenever  conservatism  passes  a  cer- 
tain point  it  can  be  safely  classed  as 
cowardice.  We  all  respect  and  admire  a 
conservative,  well  balanced  man  or  or- 
ganization, and  have  little  use  for  the 
headstrong,  reckless  man  or  order  that 
jumps  without  regard  to  where  the  land- 
ing will  be.  But  we  don't  admire  a  man 
who  is  so  conservative  that  he  will  apol- 
ogize when  some  fellow  has  called  him  a 
liar. 

When  trade  unions  become  too  conserv- 
ative to  aid  one  another  in  a  just  caxxse, 
they  are  digging  their  own  graves. 

A  man  may  be  your  friend  today;  a 
turn  of  the  wheel,  and  tomorrow  he  is  your 
enemy.    The  same  applies  to  orders.    A 


corporation  may  fight  one  class  of  its  em- 
ployes today,  and  coddle  all  its  other  em- 
ployes, but  after  it's  done  with  them  it  will 
sooner  or  later  fight  the  others.  An  order 
may  have  no  grievance  today,  but  it  will 
Lave  one  soon  enough. 

The  brother  from  543  says  in  the  Janu- 
ary Magazine:  "The  greatest  curse  to- 
day in  the  organization  of  man  is  jeal- 
ousy," and  let  me  add  also,  "selfishness." 

If  the  railway  orders  are  becoming  blind 
to  everything  but  self  interest,  and  are 
going  to  condemn  nothing  aimed  at  them, 
and  condone  all,  they  will  have  marked 
out  a  road  that  officials  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  see  them  travel,  for  it  will  take 
each  organization  on  its  own  partictdar 
road,  and  once  fully  and  fairly  separated, 
the  end  is  easy  to  foresee. 

W.  L.  French. 

Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

^     ^     ^ 
The  Negro  Fireman. 

I  notice  in  the  January  numebr  of  the 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine,  a  letter 
from  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  regard  to  the  negro 
fireman.  A  "burr-hear"  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  our  grand  organization  t  Just  think 
of  thatl  No,  never!  I  would  like  to 
know  how  we  would  go  about  organizing 
the  negro  fireman.  I  will  not  say  more  on 
the  subject,  but  would  like  to  hear  from 
other  brothers. 

I  am  at  present  firing  on  the  Cotton  Belt, 
and  have  one  of  those  large  8-wheel  Roger 
passenger  engines,  with  18x26  inch  cylin- 
ders, and  9  foot  6  inch  fire  box,  and  some- 
times I  get  black  as  one  of  the  blackest 
negroes.  W.  B.  Mathis. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

^     ^     ^ 
The  Negro  Fireman. 

Having  noticed  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Magazine,  something  about  the 
negro  fireman,  will  say  that  I  believe  most 
of  the  boys  are  of  the  opinion  of  myself, 
and  that  most  of  us  would  not  like  to  take 
the  job  of  elevating  him  to  our  plane. 

To  raise  his  wages  to  our  standard 
would,  I  think,  urge  the  negro  to  ambi- 
tion, and  to  strive  in  every  way  to  gain  a 
foot-hold  at  every  opportunity,  for  if  he 
were  getting  our  wages,  he  would  then  be 
on  our  plane,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he 
would  soon  get  the  throttle  fever.  Some 
of  the  brothers  think  we  should  take  them 
into  our  care  and  tell  them  that  they  are 
O.  K.,  and  should  have  standard  wages, 
and  they  would  then  see  our  intentions  of 
helping  them.  If  I  am  acquainted  with 
their  race,  they  would  soon  become  bold 
and  hard  to  please.  Is  it.a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  white  man  must  clasp  him 
to  his  breast  and  share  his  all  with  him? 
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And,  where  is  one  fireman  in  ten  who  has 
more  to  share  than  his  job? 

It  may  be  possible  that  some  of  the  agi- 
tators of  this  negro  fireman  question  are 
running  engines,  and  are  not  wielders  of 
the  scoop.  Presuming  this  much,  I  do 
think  most  of  the  boys  agree  with  me, 
that  to  have  a  negro  firing  for  you  and  to 
be  firing  right  alongside  a  descendant  of 
"Ham,"  is  very  different,  indeed. 

Again,  there  may  be  several  ways  of 
abolishing  the  low  scale  of  wages  on  sev- 
eral roads  of  the  south,  but  if  I  don't  miss 
my  "foot-board,"  the  best  way  is  through 
legislative  acts  to  get  good  "union  fire- 
men" in  their  places.  The  day  the  negro 
is  put  on  the  same  plane  with  union  men, 
will  long  be  remembNered  as  a  day  of  great 
reckoning.  S.  H.  LaLondb. 

Denison,  Texas. 

^    ^    ^ 
SheJ^egro  Fireman. 

I  notice  that  the  "negro  fireman"  is 
causing  a  great  deal  of  comment  and  dis- 
cussion through  the  columns  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  in  the  January  number  I  saw  an 
article  on  the  subject  by  Bro.  Filbtim,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  which  he  says  the  views 
he  expresses  "are  gained  by  experience 
with  that  kind  of  labor."  By  way  of  ex- 
planation, will  say  that  mine  comes  from 
the  same  source,  as  the  bulk  of  my  ex- 
perience was  gained  on  Southern  roads, 
running  through  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
the  Carolinas,  all  of  which  use  about  60 
per  cent  of  negro  firemen. 

Now  I  find  the  "negro  fireman"  to  be  a 


person  almost  devoid  of  ambition,  energy, 
business  ability,  and  manly  qualities,  who 
knows  nothing  but  shovel  coal,  shine  brass 
(and  the  engineer's  shoes  if  necessary), 
and  accept  whatever  the  company  wants 
to  give  him,  and  be  a  willing  subject  for 
the  mandatory  disposition  of  an  exacting 
rotmdhouse  foreman. 

Bro.  Filbum  says:  "Anybody  that  can 
fire  an  engine  in  Alabama,  can  fire  one  in 
Maine  or  California."  To  this  I  beg  to 
differ,  for  in  the  states  mentioned — in  fact 
all  but  the  Southern  states — a  locomotive 
fireman  must  be  able  to  read  an  order,  and 
to  write  a  legible  hand,  and  furthermore, 
he  must  have  a  technical  as  well  as  a  prac- 
tical education.  The  "negro  fireman"  does 
not  possess  these  qualifications,  and  conse- 
quently he  is  barred  off  of  all  roads  ex- 
cept those  in  his  native  clime — still  he  has 
had  the  same  educational  advantages  that 
his  white  brother  has  enjoyed.  But  his 
clouded  intellect,  degeneracy,  and  dormant 
perceptive  powers  are  as  unirielding  to 
modem  education  as  the  tax  is  heavy  on 
the  white  people  who  pay  for  negro  schools. 
The  railroad  companies  have  learned  this, 
and  pay  them  for  their  true  worth  as  a 
laborer — not  as  a  skilled  fireman. 

The  only  point  to  be  gained  by  organiz- 
ing them  as  Bro.  Filbum  suggests — that  I 
can  see  is,  if  they  demand  and  get  white 
men's  pay,  the  railroad  companies  finding 
that  they  have  to  pay  as  much  for  one 
man  as  another,  will  employ  white  men, 
as  they  are  more  competent  and  reliable 
than  a  black  face  "tallow  pot." 

M.  £.  Dowdy. 

Springfield,  Mo. 


Thb  advertisement  of  Cones  "Boss" 
Overalls  and  Jackets — union  made,  appears 
on  page  IX. 

Thb  Doerflinger  Artificial  Limb  Com- 
pany advertise  their  "Patent  Slip  Socket 
•nd  Felt  Foot"  on  page  XI. 


Thb  Winkley  Artificial  Limb  Company 
occupy  the  back  cover  page  with  an  at- 
tractive advertisement  of  their  artificial 
limbs. 


Mr.  J.  Willis  Borel  wishes  to  thank 
the  members  of  Lodges  149  and  155  in  be- 
half of  his  wife,  child  and  himself,  for  their 
kind  assistance  and  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  son, 
K  W.  Borel,  who  was  a  fireman  on  the 
6th  Ave.  M.  E.  R.  R. 


Thb  secretary  of  Lodge  308  advises 
that  the  members  take  up  the  card  of  their 
ex-member  R.  C.  Houck,  who  has  been 
expelled. 


Tub  Webb  C.  Ball  Company  make  a 
specialty  of  "Standard"  watches.  See 
their  advertisement  of  "Modem  Watches 
for  Modem  Men"  on  page  IV  of  this  issue. 


Bro.  C.  W.  Maibr  recently  held  a  very 
large  public  meeting  in  Algiers,  La.,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  his  efforts  in  the  interests  of 
organized  labor  there  will  bear  abundant 
fruit. 


Strombbrg's  Steam  Users'  Guide  is  the 
title  of  a  book  published  in  the  interest  of 
enginemen  and  mechanics,  by  Geo.  A 
Zeller,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  See  his  advertise- 
ment on  page  XII. 
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The  members  of  Lodge  175  extend  their 
deepest  sympathy  to  Bro.  Thomas  Han- 
nigan,  master  of  the  lodge,  and  his  chil- 
dren, in  their  bereavement  through  the 
death  of  a  loving  wife  and  mother. 


Note  the  attractive  advertisement  of  the 
Dueber-Hampden  Watch  Company  on  page 
III  of  this  issue.  It  is  suggestive  of  great 
advancement  in  the  manufacture  of 
watches  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Murray  of  Lima,  Colo.,  re- 
quests that  "All  who  may  wish  to  interest 
themselves  in  a  movement  having  for  its 
object,  an  easier  and  simpler  method  of 
applying  for  and  securing  bond,  especially 
those  rejected,"  communicate  with  him. 


Mrs.  Dora  D.  Middlbstate  wishes  to 
extend  thanks  to  the  members  of  Lodges 
475,  178,  192  and  318  for  courtesies  and 
kind  assistance  extended  to  her  in  her 
bereavement,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
her  husband  Ernest  C.  Middlestate,  who 
died  from  the  effects  of  scalds  received 
while  in  the  employ  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Western  Railway. 


In  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire, 
sheltered  by  Old  Monadnock,  there  lies  one 
of  the  "gems"  of  New  England  towns. 
For  many  years  looking  down  upon  the 
valley  and  little  hills,  like  a  sentinel,  the 
little  village  of  hardy  Yankees  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  outside  world, 
and  strangers  have  come  to  make  their 
home  in  this  quiet  spot  until  there  is  a  no 
more  thriving  and  progressive  town  in  the 
Granite  State  than  Keene. 


ginning  to  understand  that  to  successfully 
maintain  a  lodge  and  have  its  influence  feit 
regular  meetings  must  be  held,  with  all 
members  in  attendance.  There  has  come 
a  reformation  that  is  evidenced  in  the 
cheerful  face  of  the  master  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  seats  occupied  each 
Sunday  meeting.  There  are  splendid  op- 
portunities for  410,  and  we  hope  none  will 
be  lost. 


Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  ex- 
cellent advice  of  Grand  Master  Sargent  in 
his  article  entitled  "The  Protective  De- 
partment" If  this  advice  is  followed  by 
local  lodges,  men  only  selected  for  local 
protective  work  who  are  conservative  and 
actuated  solely  by  justice,  much  good  will 
follow.  Some  may  believe  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Brotherhood  in  protective 
work  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  our 
organization  that  an  attorney  does  to  a 
corporation;  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  representative  on  protective  boards  to 
win  for  the  Brotherhood  regardless  of 
facts.  Of  course  this  is  the  position 
usually  assumed  by  representative  of  the 
company — and  the  policy  usually  brings 
victory  to  the  company's  side,  but  with 
the  Brotherhood  it  is  different.  A  victory 
by  "lawyer"  methods  sometimes  saves  a 
man's  job,  but  the  Brotherhood  does  not 
desire  to  use  such  methods. 


Frank  N.  Gear,  Secretary  of  Lodge  10, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  offering  some  beautiful 
prizes  to  the  members  of  his  lodge  who  are 
instrumental  in  "unionizing"  firemen.  To 
the  member  who  brings  in  five  new  mem- 
bers, he  offers  one  of  the  Webb  C.  Ball 
Company's  best  rolled  plate  pins  or  but- 
tons ;  for  ten  members,  a  solid  gold  pin  or 
button,  or  best  rolled  charm;  for  fifteen 
new  members,  a  gold  charm. 


Herbert  P.  Little john  Lodge  410  is 
taking  on  new  life,  and  there  are  bright 
prospects    ahead.      The   members    arc   be- 


The  many  friends  of  "Win"  Brundage, 
of  Lodge  77,  Denver,  Colo.,  will  be  glad 
to  read  the  following,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  of  February  3,  1901 : 
*  Winfield  F.  Brundage  has  been  apointed 
superintendent  of  the  Rio  Grande  hospital 
at  Salida  The  position  was  given  Mr. 
Brundage  wholly  without  solicitation  upon 
his  part,  and  came  as  a  complete  surprise. 
He  was  called  from  his  office  at  Bumham 
and  asked  if  he  would  accept.  As  the 
position  is  a  good  one  and  abounds  with 
responsibilities,  the  veteran  railroader  lost 
no  time  in  accepting.  Mr.  Brundage  is  one 
of  the  best  known  railroad  men  in  the 
state.  He  has  been  in  the  business  almost 
all  his  life,  starting  by  carrying  water  for 
the  Erie  road.  He  has  been  a  resident  *in 
Denver  off  and  on  since  1879,  and  for 
nineteen  years  has  been  living  in  the  same 
apartments  at  12 16  Larimer  Street.  For 
ten  or  twelve  years  he  was  fireman  for  the 
Union  Pacific  on  the  South  Park  branch, 
before  that  line  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  Colorado  and  Southern.  He  had 
been  in  the  storekeeper's  office  at  Bum- 
ham  since  1899.  For  a  dozen  years  he  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Locomotive 
Firemen's  Brotherhood  at  Denver." 
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Second  Vice  Grand  Master. 

SINCE  my  last  letter,  I  have  done  con- 
siderable traveling,  and  therefore  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
some  of  the  lodges  that  I  intended  to  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January. 

On  January  5th,  I  met  with  United 
Lodge  60,  and  found  their  young  officers 
doing  all  they  could  to  increase  their  mem- 
bership. 

On  January  6th,  in  company  with  Bro. 
Geo.  O'Malley,  of  Enterprise  Lodge  75,  I 
called  on  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  319.  I 
find  that  this  lodge  was  organized  July  6, 
1890,  with  twelve  charter  members,  and 
today  they  have  117  members,  and  the 
condition  of  the  lodge  is  extra  good 
While  at  the  B.  &  O.  roundhouse,  I  met 
many  of  the  members  of  319  who  could  not 
attend  the  meeting  on  account  of  the  heavy 
business  that  the  B.  &  O.  is  doing  at  the 
present  time.  That  evening  Bro.  O'Malley 
and  myself  were  the  guests  of  Bro.  and 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Lewis,  and  their  hospitality 
is  appreciated.  Bro.  Lewis  and  the  mem- 
bers of  319  are  working  like  beavers  to 
raise  the  necessary  amount  of  money  to 
build  a  hall  in  West  Philadelphia  so  that 
the  organizations  located  in  West  Phila- 
deuphia  will  have  a  place  in  which  to  meet. 

January  11,  12  and  13  was  spent  working 
in  the  interests  of  the  members  of  Mt. 
Monadnock  Lodge  513.  This  lodge  is  not 
in  the  condition  is  should  be,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  members  do  not  take  the  in- 
terest that  they  should.  While  at  Nashua, 
I  met  Bros.  H.  A.  Twitchell,  H.  W.  Mastic, 
C.  M.  Hobart,  W.  T.  McQuesten  and  J.  E. 
Cement,  also  Bro.  Horton.  These  are  the 
busy  bees  of  513,  especially  Bro.  Horton, 
who  is  know  as  the  "motion  maker"  of 
New  Hampshire. 

On  Sunday,  January  13,  a  joint  meeting 
was  held  between  513  and  485.  Bro  A.  N. 
Hale,  the  popular  master  of  485,  and  Bro. 
F.  McGregor  headed  a  deleg^ation  of  twenty 
members  of  their  lodge  and  came  to 
Nashua  to  assist  and  encourage  the  mem- 
bers of  513.  Some  of  the  brothers  had 
worked  all  night  Bro.  Cassidy,  the 
warden  of  485,  was  so  overcome  for  sleep 
that  he  fell  off  his  chair  while  in  the  lodge 
room.  Bro.  Reynolds  says  the  members 
of  485  are  always  awake  when  there  is  ice 
cream  in  sight. 

The  same  evening  I  had  a  pleasant  chat 
with  the  members  of  H.  P.  Littlejohn 
Lodge  410.  I  found  Bros.  W.  H.  Farrell 
and  W.  H.  Pierce  active  in  the  interest  of 
their  lodge.  Bros.  Wm.  Scruton  and 
Frank  Reeve  say  that  they  have  the  "gilt 
edge"  run  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 


Bro.  Scruton  and  his  bride  were  among 
those  in  the  grand  march  at  the  ball  given 
by  Bay  State  Lodge  73,  February  5. 

An  entertainment  was  given  January  17, 
in  the  interest  of  Harrisburg  Lodge  174, 
and  Bro.  Spotts  and  his  committee  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
gotten  up.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  talent  who  so  kindly  assisted,  and  made 
the  affair  a  success,  socially  and  financially. 
I  am  indebted  to  Bro.  W.  O.  MiUer  for 
courtesies  extended  to  me  while  in  Har- 
risburg. 

January  19  to  a4th,  I  worked  in  the  in- 
terest of  Great  Eastern  Lodge  4,  and  while 
in  Portland,  I  found  Bro.  E.  O.  Russell,  A. 
E.  Dennison  and  W.  E.  Jenkym  working 
with  the  hope  of  placing  No.  4  among  the 
banner  lodges.    Success  to  you  brothers. 

The  firemen  on  the  Maine  Central  have 
warm  friends  in  Vice  President  Evans, 
and  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  Pils- 
bury.  I  wish  to  thank  these  gentlemen  for 
the  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  in 
Portland. 

Bro.  Harry  Alexander,  of  Harrisburg 
Lodge  174,  won  the  diamond  button  which 
was  offered  to  the  member  who  sold  the 
highest  number  of  tickets  for  their  enter- 
tainment, he  having  sold  six  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Bro.  Teeling,  of  215,  and  wife  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  members  of  that  lodge  in 
the  loss  of  their  daughter,  who  departed 
this  life  January  11. 

Bro.  W.  A.  Smith  of  Justice  Lodge  357, 
is  mourning  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife. 
Cheer  up,  my  brother;  only  a  short  time 
and  we  will  all  meet  our  loved  ones  in  that 
haven  of  rest. 

C.  A.  Wilson. 

^     ^     ^ 
SMrd  Vice  Grand  Master. 

A  VISIT  to  the  Grand  Lodge  was  the 
^^  beginning  of  the  new  year's  work.  I 
found  everybody  busy,  and  upon  investiga- 
tion, found  the  order  prospering  and  good 
reports  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  After  a  brief  stay  in  Peoria,  I 
started  south  and  landed  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  January  11,  being  met  hj 
Bros.  McFadden  and  Shanley,  who  took 
me  to  a  nearby  hotel,  and  arranged  to 
make  my  stay  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Memphis,  I 
met  Bros.  Martin  Glancy  and  Fred  Wright, 
who  were  my  constant  companions  while  in 
the  city.  Several  meetings  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  Lodges  55,  ao6  and 
364.  On  account  of  a  rush  of  business 
on  the  different  roads,  our  meetings  were 
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not  as  well  attended  as  they  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

A  very  good  public  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing many  of  the  railroad  men  and  their 
families.  Bro.  Ed  Grace,  of  the  United 
Labor  Journal  of  Memphis,  was  present, 
and  delivered  an  able  address  upon  or- 
ganized labor,  which  was  appreciated  by  all 
who  heard  him. 

While  in  Memphis,  I  met  Bro.  Frank 
Andrews,  an  old  time  member  of  No.  8. 
who  is  now  running  an  engine  out  of  Mem- 
phis on  the  "Memphis  Route."  I  am  in- 
debted to  Bro.  and  Mrs.  Murray  for  many 
kindnesses  shown  me  while  with  them.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  Memphis 
again  soon  and  hold  one  more  large  public 
meeting. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Paducah,  Ky., 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  few 
of  the  members  of  165  and  238.  Business 
was  rushing  on  the  road  and  few  were  in 
town  who  were  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  occasion  and  attend  meetings,  how- 
ever, I  made  the  best  of  my  trip  to  Pa- 
ducah, and  went  around  and  got  acquainted 
with  as  many  people  as  I  could.  One 
thing  that  can  be  caid  of  Paducah  is,  or- 
ganized labor  has  done  well  for  the  work- 
ing people  of  that  city.  Union  goods  are 
in  all  of  the  stores,  and  union  clerks  are 
on  every  hand  to  sell  them  to  you. 

I  arrived  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  January  17. 
and  put  in  two  days  with  the  members  of 
201.  While  the  meetings  were  not  very 
well  attended,  on  account  of  the  rush  of 
business  on  the  different  roads,  I  never- 
theless found  them  enthusiastic  I  prom- 
ised the  members  of  201  that  I  would  come 
back  again  soon,  and  I  will  keep  my  word 
good.  Bro.*  Geo.  Vandenbrook  of  201  made 
my  stay  pleasant,  all  of  which  I  certainly 
appreciate. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala., 
but  could  not  hold  a  meeting  at  that  place 
on  account  of  the  rush  of  business  on  the 
road.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  our  Northern, 
Eastern  and  Western  members  knew  of  the 
condition  under  which  our  members  have 
got  to  work  in  some  parts  of  Alabama, 
more  prayers  would  be  said,  both  morning 
and  night,  for  their  deliverance  from  the 
dark  conditions  that  surround  them.  My 
stay  in  Tuscumbia  was  short,  but  was 
pleasantly  spent  with  the  members  while 
there. 

I  will  always  have  a  warm  place  in  my 
heart  for  Water  VaUey,  Miss.  While  in 
that  city,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  holding 
several  meetings,  and  none  more  important 
than  the  public  meeting  held  the  last  night 
of  my  stay  in  that  place.  The  opera  house 
was  crowded,  and  the  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  Bro.  Walter  Blount  was  with  me 
nearly  all  the  time,  and  he  left  nothing  un- 


done to  make  my  stay  pleasant  I  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  old  time  friend 
and  brother,  Tom  Haines,  who  though 
somewhat  older,  is  the  same  old  Tom  as  in 
days  gone  by.  Bro.  Haines  can  best  be 
remembered  as  a  delegate  to  Atlanta  in 
1888,  and  to  Cincinnati  in  1892.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  Bro.  Haines  and  family, 
and  to  be  with  them  for  a  few  hours,  even 
though  I  was  not  privileged  to  stay  longer. 
Bro.  M.  P.  Boyles,  the  secretary  of  402, 
was  on  hand  to  give  his  assistance,  all  of 
which  I  appreciated  very  much. 

My  stay  in  McComb  City,  Miss.,  was 
short,  but  on  my  next  trip  it  will  be  my 
purpose  to  stay  longer,  and  try  and  reach 
the  people  with  lectures  on  organized  labor. 

New  Orleans,  Algiers  and  McDonogh- 
ville  were  visited  in  turn,  and  several 
splendid  meetings  were  held,  none  more 
so  than  the  public  meetings  held  in  Mc- 
Donoghville  and  Algiers,  La. 

On  Monday  night,  January  27,  I  held  a 
very  good  public  meeting  in  McDonogh- 
ville.  Many  ladies  were  present,  and  after 
the  meeting  was  over,  the  members  of  the 
Ladies  Society  95,  gave  a  nice  spread 
which  was  enjoyed  by  all.  The  brothers 
present  gave  the  ladies  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  so  kindly  remembering  them. 

On  January  28,  I  held  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic meeting  in  Algiers,  La.  This 
was  one  of  the  best  that  I  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  holding  anywhere,  and  en- 
couraged me  so  that  I  will  go  back  and  try 
again.  Bro.  John  Moynaugh  was  master 
of  ceremonies  and  made  quite  a  favorable 
impression.  John  is  quite  popular  with  his 
people.  Valuable  assistance  was  given  me 
by  Bros.  Whelan  and  Schroeder,  all  of 
which  I  appreciate. 

While  in  New  Orleans,  Bro.  Geo.  H. 
Meyer  was  with  me  nearly  all  the  time  and 
gave  me  valuable  help.  Bro.  Meyer  is  a 
true  Brotherhood  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  I  left  New  Orleans,  sorry  that  I 
had  to  go  so  soon,  but  will  return  at  no 
distant  day  and  hold  more  such  meetings 
as  those  already  held. 

On  my  way  home  to  Parsons,  Kan.,  I 
stopped  at  Shreveport,  La.,  and  held  two 
very  good  meetings.  I  found  522  getting 
along  very  nicely  and  our  members  doing 
very  well.  I  stopped  over  at  Mena,  Ark., 
with  529,  and  a  public  meeting  was  held. 
Our  lodge  at  Mena  is  O.  K.  in  every  way. 

My  last  stop  was  at  Pittsburg,  Kan., 
with  489.  I  found  the  lodge  in  good  con- 
dition and  everything  moving  along  nicely, 
with  bright  prospects  for  the  future.  This 
closes  my  first  trip  in  the  South,  and  will 
say  that  I  am  fairly  well  satisfied  with  it, 
taking  everything  into  consideration. 
That  plenty  of  hard  work  is  needed  in  the 
South  is  only  too  true  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  stay  down  there  for  some  months. 
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and  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  condition  of  things, 
that  are  most  badly  needed. 

During  the  month  of  February  I  will 
visit  lodges  in  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 


In  March,  I  expect  to  be  in  Georgia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. I  hope  to  hold  good  meetings  at 
all  places  I  visit,  staying  at  each  place  as 
long  as  I  can  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  mem- 
bers and  their  lodges.  C.  W.  Maiek. 


From  410 : — ("Friend  "  Fitchburg,  Mass,) 
Once  each  year  there  is  a  socisd  event 
which  takes  place  in  the  city  hall  that  is 
always  regarded  as  the  one  event  of  the 
>ear.  It  is  when  the  members  of  Herbert 
P.  Littlejohn  Lodge  410,  6.  of  L.  F.,  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  come  with  their  wives 
and  sweethearts  by  special  train  to  the 
town  to  hold  their  annual  balL  On  the 
evening  of  February  8,  1901,  was  their 
eleventh  annual  gathering.  The  evening 
was  all  that  one  could  wish — cold  and 
crisp;  bright  moonlight  and  excellent 
sleighing.  The  hall  was  beautifully  and 
appropriately  decorated,  the  floor  filled 
with  merry  dancers,  while  the  balcony  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  among  whom 
were  representatives  from  the  best  famil- 
ies of  Keene.  Budles'  Orchestra  furnished 
excellent  music.  The  costumes  worn  by 
the  ladies  were  beautiful.  The  fine  look- 
ing men  of  the  rail,  in  evening  dress,  wear- 
ing the  emblems  of  the  Brotherhood,  while 
all  faces  were  wreathed  in  smiles,  made  a 
mose  delightful  picture.  Supper  was 
served  at  midnight,  with  an  abundance  of 
good  things.  Then  a  return  to  the  fes- 
tivities, and  a  "good  night"  waltz  at  4:00 
A.  ic.  closed  a  most  delightful  occasion. 
Keene  has  again  entertained  in  royal  style 
the  boys  of  the  Fitchbury  railway. 

#   #   # 

From  409: — (A,  T.  Jenkins,  Princeton. 
Ind.)  Our  lodge  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition,  having  the  small  membership  of 
65  and  increasing  almost  every  quarter. 
Several  of  the  boys  have  dropped  out  in 
the  past  year,  going  to  the  B.  of  L.  E. 

The  L.  E.  &  St.  L..Ry.  (Air  Line),  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  Southern  Railway 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  they  have  ignored 
us  as  a  Brotherhood,  from  start  to  finish. 
We  had  a  very  good  schedule  with  the  old 
Air  Line,  but  at  the  present,  we  have  none 
with  the  Southern.  They  gave  us  a  rate 
of  pay  which  was  effective  January  i,  and 
new  we  are  working  accordingly.  They 
have  taken  all  the  good  things  away  from 
us,  such  as  transportation  of  Brotherhood 
firemen,  and  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  We  have  a  work  on  our  hands, 
and  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  persuade 
them  to  recognize  us  as  we  have  been  in 
the  past. 

-12- 


Bro.  McMonigle,  our  worthy  master,  was 
elected  chairman  of  our  protective  board, 
vice  F.  £.  Meixner,  resigned.  Bro.  Mc- 
Monigle is  a  Brotherhood  man  in  every 
respect,  and  he  never  shirks  a  duty.  I 
was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  board  at 
the  same  meeting. 

Bro.  Ed.  Small,  our  worthy  past  master, 
and  possibly  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
our  lodge,  is  deserving  of  great  praise  for 
the  standing  of  our  lodge.  He  has  been  a 
constant  worker  for  the  Brotherhood,  and 
he  is  still  embarked  in  that  cause.  In 
condusioin,  I  will  say,  let  us  all  work  to- 
gether in  harmony  for  the  benefit  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F. 

#  #   # 

From  441 : — (Harry  A,  Ringenberger, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.)  Twice  within  a  year 
has  our  lodge  been  visited  by  the  hand  of 
death.  Our  esteemed  brother,  Michael 
Carroll,  has  been  removed  from  our  midst. 
Bro.  Carroll  was  a  true  Brotherhood  man 
and  had  many  friends.  By  his  death  our 
lodge  has  lost  a  member  who  was  ever 
ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  aid  and  the 
voice  of  comfort  to  the  needy  and  dis- 
tressed. He  has  taken  a  final  withdrawal 
from  441,  to  enter  the  Supreme  Lodge  of 
the  Great  Brotherhood,  and  we  who  are 
left  behind  can  only  motim  his  loss.  The 
remains  were  taken  to  Morrow,  Ohio,  and 
were  accompanied  by  the  members  of  441, 
and  his  friends  and  relatives.  An  im- 
pressive service  was  held  at  the  church, 
after  which  the  remains  were  escorted  to 
their  last  resting  place,  and  the  last  sad 
ntes  were  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 

#  #   # 

From  566: — (Member,  Stockton,  Cat,) 
Someone  remarked  that  our  light  had  been 
put  away  down  low,  but  we  as  editor,  busi- 
ness manager,  janitor  and  office  boy,  fiatly 
deny  any  such  unjust  remarks. 

Businesc  is  quite  good  on  the  Valley 
Line  of  the  Santa  Fe  just  at  present,  es- 
pecially in  the  passenger  department.  Bro. 
Rockwood  says  that,  "Bro.  Blackman  runs 
so  fast  on  the  'Limited,'  that  he  as  light 
weight  of  566  will  be  compelled  to  tie  his 
wig  on  more  firmly,  and  leave  his  false 
teeth  at  home." 

Bro.  Gerten  has  kindly  consented  to  es- 
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Ublisk  «  matrimonial  agency  at  Freano,  at 
the  request  of  Bros.  Carpenter,  Loaaby, 
Bevington  Mollan  and  Swearingen,  how- 
ever, Bro.  Loaaby  ia  getting  along  without 
any  aaaiatance  from  Bro.  Gerten. 

Bro.  Frank  Thomas  with  that  good 
natured  smile  of  his,  continues  to  adjust 
grievancea  as  heretofore.  "Our  Giant/' 
Bro.  Lamb,  has  folded  up  his  tent  and 
quietly  moved  to  Fresno,  and  ia  doing 
business  on  the  branch. 

It  is  very  likely  that  ere  the  readera  of 
the  Magazine  peruse  the  contenta  of  this 
issue,  our  division  headquarters  will  be 
moved  to  that  beautiful  city  by  the  sea — 
Point  Richmond.  As  ye  writer  sits  with 
his  quill,  picking  his  teeth,  and  looks  from 
his  study  window  out  upon  the  mad  rush 
of  business  in  this  great  city  of  Stockton, 
his  attention  is  suddenly  attracted  to  a 
fleeting  form  with  a  small  parcel  under  hia 
arm,  apparently  in  a  hurry.  We  lean  out 
of  the  large  bay  window  and  gaze  upon  this 
man*a  featurea — Oh!  we  see — ^'tis  Bro. 
Collett  with  his  first  beef  steak,  hunying 
home  to  his  wife,  who  sits  waiting  for  him 
with  the  business  end  of  a  broom.  We 
look  in  the  glass  at  our  own  stray  locks 
and  realize  your  finish,  my  dear  brother. 

Bro.  Rich  says  the  winters  at  Antioch 
are  quite  chilly,  and  he  prefers  the  air  of 
a  more  congenial  clime.  Bros.  Hill,  Run- 
yon  and  Owen  Williams  have  purchased 
heavy  interests  in  the  newly  found  oil 
fields.  Bro.  Runyon  says  he  feels  it  in 
his  bones  that  he  is  to  be  a  second  Rock- 
afeller. 

Bro.  Maier's  visit  was  like  that  of  a 
phantom — short;  however,  with  his  alwaya 
good  natured  ways,  he  leaves  a  ray  of  aun- 
shine  behind. 

I  am  sure  the  members  of  Yosemite 
liOdge  566  would  be  pleaaed  to  have  Bro. 
Sargent  pay  them  a  visit,  and  see  what  an 
elegant  lodge  we  have. 

Bro.  Lee  Adams  is  on  the  Stockton  and 
San  Francisco  local.  Bro.  Dan  Williams 
says:  "How  can  I  leave  you,  Oh  I  Stock- 
ton." Too  bad  my  bod,  but  do  like  we  do 
— ^just  grin  and  bear  it. 

#    #   # 

From  110: — (Ed.  H,  Cary,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio.)  I  would  like  an  extra  copy  of  the 
January  number  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine.  I  want  to  show  it  to 
my  railroad  friends  that  are  not  subscrib- 
ers, and  do  not  wish  to  part  with  mine 
until  I  am  sure  of  another. 

It  seems  to  me,  any  railroad  man  not 
now  a  subscriber,  who  would  read  the 
January  number  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine,  would  not  hesitate  about 
giving  $1.00  for  one  year's  subscription. 

"It's  the  best  I  ever  read."  So  aays 
«very  man  I  have  heard  say  anything  about 
it- 


I  am  a  member  of  Old  Gxiard  Lodge  no. 
We  have  about  75  members,  and  have  from 
one  to  three  candidatea  every  meeting. 
We  have  plenty  of  material  to  work  on,  aa 
only  about  aixty  per  cent  of  the  firemen 
on  our  road  are  Brotherhood  men,  but  we 
hope  to  have  them  all  Brotherhood  men 
within  the  next  year. 

We  have  realized  considerable  benefit 
within  the  paat  year  through  the  Brother- 
hood, in  the  way  of  increased  wagea,  and 
in  being  relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  clean- 
ing; all  has  been  brought  about  without 
any  ill  feeling  between  the  Brotherhood 
and  the  officials. 

I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  owe  a 
great  deal  to  our  worthy  master  and 
chairman  of  the  grievance  committee, 
Bro.  John  O.  Stitt,  for  the  work  that  haa 
been  accompliahed. 

#  #   # 

From  378: — ( Member,  BraddockJ^enna,) 
It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  tell  of  Bro. 
Thomas  Wall's  death.  He  was  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  and  oldest  members  and 
was  liked  by  everyone  who  knew  him.  He 
was  always  ready  to  do  a  kind  act  for  any- 
one in  need.  Bro.  Wall  leaves  an  aged 
father  and  mother,  besides  three  sisters  to 
mourn  his  death.  He  had  worked  on  the 
Lake  Erie  for  about  twelve  years,  serv- 
ing as  operator,  brakeman,  fireman  and  en- 
grineer.  He  had  held  the  latter  position 
previous  to  his  death,  but  had  been  out  of 
work  for  the  past  fifteen  months.  He  had 
lived  in  Braddock  for  the  last  twenty  years 
and  was  a  sober  and  industrious  member 
of  both  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  the  B.  of  L.  E. 

#  #   # 

From  204: — (W,  B,  Mathis,  lonesboro. 
Ark,)  As  we  have  started  in  on  a  new 
year,  and  a  new  century,  I  will  let  the 
many  readers  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine  know  something  from  this 
part  of  the  country.  Evenrthing  is  moving 
along  very  smooth  on  the  Cotton  Belt. 
Just  now,  business  is  moderately  good,  but 
not  rushing. 

The  twelfth  annual  ball  given  by  Aetna 
Lodge  163,  at  this  place,  January  24,  was 
decidedly  a  grand  success  in  every  re- 
spect, but  we  were  sadly  disappointed,  as 
we  expected  some  of  our  grand  officers 
to  be  present. 

#  #   # 

From  534:— CC.  Tillett,  AnHgo,  Wis.) 
Bro.  Joe  C.  Wells,  a  member  of  our  lodge, 
died  of  typhoid  fever  January  22  and 
was  buried  January  24  with  the  honors  of 
the  order. 

Mr.  George  T.  Wells,  an  old  engineer, 
and  the  father  of  our  deceased  brother,  Joe 
C.  Wells,  was  our  general  foreman  here  in 
Antigo  for  a  long  time,  but  at  present  is 
^neral  foreman  ^t  Watersme^,  Mich.    Q/e 
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hrns  always  been  a  friend  to  tke  B.  of  L.  F^ 
and  it  is  the  request  of  Spring  Brook  Lodge 
534  that  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Wells  be  published : 

"Through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
Magazinb,  the  father,  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Joe  C.  Wells,  who  died  at 
Ashland,  Wis.,  of  tjrphoid  fever  January 
32,  1 90 1,  desire  to  return  their  heartfelt 
thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  master,  and 
the  members  of  Spring  Brook  Lodge  534, 

B.  of  L.  F.,  for  the  care  and  kindness  ex- 
tended to  our  dear  son  while  living,  and 
for  their  deep  sympathy  and  kindness 
shown  to  us  in  our  affliction,  and  also  for 
the  kind  manner  of  attending  to  and  con- 
ducting the  funeral,  and  floral  contribu- 
tions. 

"We  wish  also  to  extend  the  same  to  the 
members  of  Guiding  Star  Lodge  388,  of 
Milwaukee,  who  though  receiving  but 
short  notice,  did  everything  in  their  power 
in  assisting  the  members  of  534. 

"We  also  thank  the  membc^  of  Ash- 
land for  their  kindness  and  sympathy. 
Such  exhibitions  of  kindness  and  brotherly 
feeding  tend  to  soften  the  pain  we  ex- 
perience at  the  loss  of  our  dear  son  Joe 

C.  Wells. 

"May  God  bless  and  prosper  you  all,  is 
our  earnest  prayer  and  wish." 

#   #   # 

From  165: — (Hugh  L.  Edwards,  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.)  As  nothing  has  appeared  of 
late  relative  to  165,  it  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  some  to  hear  from  us,  that  we  are 
still  "on  watch."  We  have  been  organ- 
ized eleven  months,  and  have  several  en- 
gineers, and  all  the  tallow  pots,  with  the 
exception  of  two  on  the  M.  ft  P.  Division 
of  the  N.  C.  ft  St.  L.,  and  they  too  promise 
to  send  in  their  applications  for  member- 
ship in  the  near  future. 

Bro.  J.  M.  Bunker  represented  us  as 
delegate  to  the  grand  lodge,  and  his  re- 
port of  his  doings  at  the  convention  was 
pleasing  to  all  our  members.  Bro.  Bunker 
has  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time,  but 
seems  to  be  improving  at  present  and  we 
an  hope  to  see  him  back  on  his  regular  run. 

We  have  a  hustling  master  and  secre- 
tary— Bros.  Turner  and  Barksdale— quite 
a  necessity  in  a  wide  awake  lodge.  Bro. 
Turner,  who  has  lately  been  promoted,  has 
been  running  one  of  the  "through  freights" 
on  the  south  end  for  some  time,  and  is 
there  at  present,  but  we  hope  to  see  him 
among  us  soon,  as  he  has  been  greatly 
missed  by  us  in  our  secret  meetings. 

Bro.  Barksdale  was  quietly  married  Jan- 
uary 16.  He  and  his  newly  made  wife 
have  the  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
of  their  many  friends. 

Bro.  G.  Herring  deserves  "one  hundred 
per  cent"  for  attendance,  as  he  has  not 
missed  a  meeting  since  we  have  been  or- 
ganized. 


On  Wednesday,  January  16,  Third  Vice 
Grand  Master  Maier  came  up  from  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  held  a  secret  joint  meeting 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  K.  P.  Hall,  with 
Lodges  165  and  338,  and  at  8  p.  m.  Bro. 
Maier  gave  to  the  public  his  stereopticon 
entertainment  and  lecture,  which  was  very 
well  attended.  I  was  unable  to  attend 
either  meeting,  but  was  with  Bro.  Maier  in 
the  afternoon.  We  visited  several  of  the 
merchants,  and  I  think  his  talks  to  them 
regarding  their  handling  "union  made" 
goods  quite  interesting. 

His  talks  I  am  sure  will  effect  a  better 
understanding  here  between  the  merchant 
and  union  labor.  It  is  hoped  that  none 
of  our  worthy  brothers  will  ever  buy  non- 
union goods  when  those  bearing  the  union 
label  can  be  purchased  as  well. 

Bro.  Maier  departed  for  Jackson,  Tenn., 
on  January  17,  over  the  N.  C.  ft  St.  L. 

We  would  like  to  receive  a  visit  from 
him  again  when  the  firemen  are  not  so 
busy,  and  he  can  utilize  a  little  of  their 
time,  as  many  regret  not  meeting  him. 

Bro.  J.  C.  Bemis,  who  has  been  employed 
here  for  the  last  five  years  aa  fireman  and 
hostler,  left  here  February  6  in  search  of 
employment.  We  will  miss  his  attend- 
ance at  lodge,  and  lose  a  true  Brotherhood 
man,  and  those  who  chance  to  meet  with 
him  will  find  him  such. 

We  anticipate  organizing  a  Ladies  So- 
ciety, and  are  assured  of  success.  We 
realize  that  an  auxiliary  would  greatly 
benefit  our  lodge. 

#   #   # 

From  th«  C  G.  W.  Ry.,  J.  P.  B.:— 
(J,  A,  Anders,  Sec-Treas.,  Oelwein,  Iowa,) 
The  Federated  Board  of  the  C.  G.  W.  Ry. 
System  is  federated  under  the  Cedar 
Rapids  plan,  and  known  through  the  north- 
west as  the  "Immortal  Seventeen."  We 
were  before  the  officers  of  the  C.  G.  W.  Ry. 
Co.  17  days,  and  obtained  a  new  schedule 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all.  Not  once 
did  the  four  orders  disagree  on  anything, 
and  it  would  have  done  any  Brotherhood 
man  good  to  have  seen  the  kindly  way  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  committee  was  dealt  widi  by 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  O.  R.  C,  and  B.  R.  T.  It 
was  not  the  B.  of  L.  F.  alone,  but  every 
courtesy  was  shown  the  other  organiza- 
tions in  return  by  the  B.  of  L.  F. 

I  think  this  is  the  greatest  federation 
there  is,  or  can  be,  of  railway  orders,  and 
I  advise  all  railroad  men  to  organize  as 
we  have  done.  The  B.  of  L,  E.,  O.  R.  C, 
and  B.  R.  T.  are  strong  allies  of  the  B.  of 
L.  F.,  and  we  are  likewise  strong  for  each 
of  the  others.  It  was  the  grandest  meet- 
ing ever  held  in  the  twin  cities  between 
emplover  and  employes :  and  not  one  word 
of  dissatisfaction  among  the  four  orders. 
I  think  the  employes  of  the  C.  G.  W.  Ry. 
and  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E..  B.  R.  T., 
O.  R.  C,  and  B.  of  L.  F.  can  justly  claim 
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the  honor  of  the  first  federation  of  the 
four  different  orders. 

We  stand  now  as  we  were  organized, 
and  are  working  under  the  Cedar  Rapids 
plan,  and  I  advise  the  employes  of  other 
roadfi  to  do  the  same.  Our  new  schedule 
is  the  best  of  any  road  running  into  St. 
Paul  or  Kansas  City,  and  we  are  well 
pleased  with  it. 

#  #   # 

From  a86. — (Member,  Saginaw,  E.  S., 
Mich.)  It  seems  almost  as  though  286  has 
suffered  more  than  her  share  of  sorrow  and 
affliction  during  the  past  few  months. 
First,  Bro.  Fred  Sager,  an  old  and  honored 
member  was  claimed  by  the  grim  destroyer, 
and  almost  before  the  crepe  was  removed 
from  our  charter,  Bro.  Chas.  Hawker,  who 
had  served  long  and  faithfully,  was  taken 
from  us,  and  before  he  was  consigned  to 
his  last  resting  place,  came  the  sad  and 
terrible  tidings  that  Bro.  J.  C.  Kennedy 
had  been  instantly  killed  while  at  his  post 
of  duty.  Bro.  Kennedy  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  who  attended  the  Convention 
at  Des  Moines,  as  the  delegate  from  286, 
and  a  more  whole  souled.  trusty  and  hon- 
orable brother  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find.  He  was  a  devoted  brother,  and  a 
firm  and  true  friend  to  all,  and  to  his 
widowed  mother,  a  model  son.  Bro. 
Kennedy  will  always  be  respected  and 
treasured  by  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  numbered  among  his  host  of  friends. 
Enemies,  he  had  none,  as  his  whole- 
hearted good  nature  forbade  anjrthing  like 
enmity. 

We,  the  members  of  286,  extend  to  the 
bereaved  families  our  deepest  sympathy, 
and  ask  that  He  who  doeth  all  things  well, 
may  watch  over  and  protect  them. 

#  #    # 

From  472: — (M,  T.  Curry,  Buffalo, 
N,  Y,)  Bro.  James  C.  Bannon,  who  was 
honored  and  respected  by  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  as  a  gentle- 
man and  a  loyal  Brotherhood  man,  passed 
quietly  away  at  his  home  on  Dingen 
Street.  His  death  is  a  sad  loss  to  472,  as 
he  was  one  of  our  most  esteemed  brothers, 
and  we  wish  to  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife,  Mrs.  James  Bannon,  his 
mother,  father,  sister  and  brother,  who 
are  left  to  mourn  his  loss. 

The  members  of  472  wish  to  recommend 
Bros.  A.  L.  Cook  and  Wm.  Brown,  who 
are  traveling  through  the  West  with  in- 
struction cars  of  the  Scranton  corres- 
pondence school.  They  are  both  members 
of  472,  and  are  loyal  Brotherhood  men, 
and  we  wish  to  recommend  them  as  such 
to  our  Western  brothers  who  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  in  the  near 
future. 

Bro.  Michael  Creeden,  who  has  been  a 
frequent    caller    at    Canindaigua,    visited 


that  pretty  little  village  and  in  company 
with  one  of  its  most  prominent  young 
ladies  went  to  East  Bloomfield,  where  they 
were  the  prominent  parties  in  a  very 
pretty  wedding,  and  after  a  trip  to  Boston, 
they  will  enter  their  cosy  little  home  which 
awaits  them. 

Bro.  Thomas  Reardon,  or  better  known 
as  "Casey,"  who  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  on  account  of  a  severe  attack  of 
grippe,  can  be  seen  making  his  trips  as 
usual  with  Bro.  Michael  Karg  on  eng^ine 
1 1 38,  and  the  members  of  472  are  glad  to 
see  Bro.  Reardon  again  at  the  throttle. 

#  #   # 

From  349: — (Member,  Union  Hill,  N. 
J.)  On  Thursday,  January  24,  our  lodge 
gave  its  annual  ball,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  it  was  a  grand  success.  The  new 
Turn  Hall,  the  largest  in  the  town  of 
Union,  was  packed,  the  brothers  making  a 
great  showing.  The  hall  was  elegantly 
decorated;  the  music  was  fine,  and  the 
committee  was  not  lacking  in  its  duties. 
The  great  noted  Hudson  County  tenor 
singer,  Mr.  Phil  Heck,  sang  some  fine 
songs  which  kept  the  knights  of  the  scoop 
in  great  laughter,  but  when  the  great  New 
York  juvenile  cake  walkers,  the  Misses 
May  Farrell  and  Jennie  Cutter,  seven  and 
eight  years  old,  appeared  on  the  scene  the 
boys  and  their  friends  almost  went  wild. 
They  are  no  doubt  the  greatest  seen 
around  New  Jersey,  as  it  took  the  floor 
manager,  Bro.  Swinburne,  all  his  time  to 
get  the  boys  and  their  friends  into  dancing 
form  agrain.  We  had  brothers  from  Al- 
bany, Kingston  and  Newburg ;  some  of  the 
brothers  came  142  miles  to  the  dance. 
The  grand  march  was  led  by  Bro.  Swin- 
burne and  his  wife,  assisted  by  Bro.  Sav- 
age and  his  lady  friend,  Miss  A.  Stanton. 
The  ball  continued  into  the  early  hours, 
when  everybody  went  home  well  satisfied. 

Our  lodge  has  now  ten  applications  for 
membership. 

#  #   # 

From  267 : — (Member,  Algiers,  La,) 
Endeavor  Lodge  has  been  neglectful  for  a 
long  time  in  writing  to  the  Magazine.  A 
sad  affliction  has  fallen  upon  one  of  our 
members,  which  has  caused  the  blow  to  be 
felt  by  all  the  members  of  our  lodge,  in 
the  death  of  the  beloved  wife  of  Bro. 
Jno.  E.  Coyne. 

Since  my  last  letter,  our  membership  has 
increased  very  little.  In  the  latter  part 
of  January,  our  worthy  Third  Vice  Grand 
Master  Maier  honored  us  with  a  visit. 
During  his  stay  he  held  a  public  meeting 
in  Algiers,  under  the  auspices  of  Integrity, 
Crescent  City  and  Endeavor  Lodges.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  all  labor  organizations  and  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Algiers,  New  Orleans  and 
McDonoghviUe.    It  is  needless  to  say  tha^ 
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all  were  well  satisfied;  that  would  be  put- 
ting it  too  mildly.  Bro.  Maier's  next  visit 
will  be  looked  forward  to  by  all  as  an  event 
of  entertainment  and  instruction. 

Bro.  Maier  also  showed  some  interest- 
ing stereopticon  views,  the  most  interest- 
ing being  that  from  a  photo  of  our  worthy 
Master,  Jno.  Moynagh,  Bro.  Moynagh  be- 
ing one  of  our  home  products. 

#   #   # 

From  156: — (M,  A,  Richardson,  Pales- 
tine, Texas,)  I  had  the  pleasure  recently 
of  meeting  with  my  many  friends  and 
brothers  of  Ketches  Lodge,  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  a  year.  I  fotmd  many  new 
faces  there  that  I  had  never  met  before  in 
the  lodge  room,  and  all  of  them  seemed  to 
be  taking  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  order.  I  am  certainly  proud  that  I 
belong  to  that  noble  order,  and  I  think 
Netches  Lodge  156  is  prospering  and  get- 


ting along  better  than  ever  before.  I  bid 
them  God  speed  in  all  their  undertakings, 
for  they  certainly  have  a  fine  lot  of  mem- 
bers, all  working  for  the  welfare  of  their 
noble  order.  I  do  not  see  why  they  can 
rot  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  lodges 
in  the  South,  as  all  of  the  members  have 
their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  are  help- 
ing the  officers  along  by  coming  out  to  the 
meetings  regularly,  and  that  is  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  good  and  interesting  lodge. 
When  one  man  stays  away  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  goes  and  sees  so  many  there,  he 
will  take  more  interest  himself,  but  our 
boys  have  lost  several  good  members. 
We  can't  complain  as  it  was  the  call  of 
our  Heavenly  Father.  When  their  last 
run  is  made,  and  their  day's  work  is  done, 
may  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  their  lives 
are  so  spent  that  they  may  meet  their  loved 
ones  in  a  better  world,  where  there  will  be 
no  sad  partings  or  sad  hearts,  but  life 
everlasting. 


Official 


Honorary  Members. 

THE  recent  convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood enacted  a  law  which  relieved 
members  who  have  received  their  bene- 
ficiary claims,  and  have  ceased  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  financial  support  of  the  organi- 
zation, from  paying  for  the  Magazine. 
Hereafter,  all  such  members  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  Magazine  as  though  they  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  support  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

This  was  the  law  on  a  former  occasion 
and  it  was  found  that  names  of  honorary 
members  remained  on  our  mailing  lists  for 
years  after  their  death,  the  Magazine 
going  to  others;  therefore,  a  request  is 
now  made  that  this  office  be  notified  when 
an  honorary  member  dies,  so  that  his 
name  can  be  removed  from  the  Magazine 
mailing  list 

As  the  law  stands,  a  member  whose 
claim  for  total  disability  has  been  allowed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  beneficiary 
department  may  retain  all  privileges  of 
membership  and  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
pasrment  of  dues  and  assessments,  except 
those  levied  for  local  and  sick  benefits. 

^    ^    ^ 
Official  Circular. 

T^  HE  following  items  of  importance 
^  to  all  members  have  been  taken 
from  official  circulars  recently  issued 
by  the  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer: 


Filing  Applications  for  BeneHciary  Cer- 
tificates Prior  to  Initiation. — ^We  again  de- 
sire to  call  your  special  attention  to  Sec- 
tion 56,  and  will  quote  from  notice  whic^ 
appeared  in  the  December  Official  Cir- 
cular. 

Section  56  is  a  new  departure  from  past 
practices,  as  it  will  be  necessary  hereafter, 
upon  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
beneficiary  department  filing  his  applica- 
tion, the  secretary  of  the  lodge  receiving 
his  medical  certificate  is  immediately  re- 
quired to  forward  it  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  where  it  will  be  ex- 
amined, and,  if  approved  by  the  Grand 
Medical  Examiner  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  will 
issue  a  beneficiary  certificate,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  lodge, 
and  that  no  initiation  can  take  place  until 
the  beneficiary  certificate  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  secretary  of  the  lodge,  and  the 
same  shall  be  delivered  by  the  secretary 
of  the  lodge  to  the  applicant  immediately 
after  his  admission,  which  will  entitle  him 
to  all  rights  and  privileges  of  membership 
in  the  Order.  Let  it  therefore  be  under- 
stood that  on  and  after  January  ist  candi- 
dates for  initiation  will  not  be  received 
unless  the  secretary  has  in  his  possession 
the  beneficiary  certificate  ready  to  deliver 
to  the  applicant  immediately  after  the  in- 
itiatory ceremonies  are  concluded,  as  this 
section  requires  the  delivery  of  the  policy 
of  insurance  upon  receiving  the  applicant 
to  membership. 

Let  there  be   no  misunderstanding  the 
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foregoing.  Unless  the  secretary  of  the 
lodge  has  in  his  possession  the  beneficiary 
certificate  issued  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
office  for  the  applicant  for  membership 
the  lodge  will  not  under  any  circumstances 
initiate  the  applicant.  The  application 
must  be  first  approved  by  the  medical  ex- 
aminer of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  bene- 
ficiary certificate  issued  before  applicants 
can  be  admitted. 

Section  i6i, — ^In  the  December  Circu- 
lar, No.  9,  reference  was  made  to  Section 
"ii6"  defining  the  duties  of  secretaries  in 
filing  applications  for  membership.  This 
should  have  read  Section  i6i  instead  of 
Section  Ji6,  and  as  this  is  a  very  important 
section,  the  particular  attention  of  all 
secretaries  is  called  to  the  same.  This  is 
the  section  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  and  the  correc- 
tion will  be  duly  noted  by  the  officers  and 
members. 

New  Beneficiary  Certificates, — ^Just  as 
fast  as  possible  the  new  form  of  beneficiary 
certificates  will  be  issued  to  the  members 
to  take  the  place  of  those  returned  to  this 
office.  While  there  may  be  a  little  delay 
in  some  instances  in  rettiming  the  new 
issue,  we  hope  the  brothers  will  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  reissue  38,- 
000  certificates.  Just  as  fast  aa  the  cer- 
tificates for  a  lodge  are  written  they  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  for  signing 
and  sealing  and  delivery  to  the  members. 
We  mention  this  so  that  the  brothers  will 
understand  that  pending  the  issuing  of 
these  certificates  ^eir  membership  is  fully 
protected.  • 

Protective  Fund  Assessment. — ^We  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  no  further  assess- 
ments will  be  levied  for  the  Protective 
Fund.  When  the  amount  collected  by  the 
Subordinate  Lodges  on  the  assessments 
already  levied  haa  been  received  by  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  we  are 
certain  the  sum  will  reach  $x  00,000. 
Many  of  the  lodges  have  failed  to  make  re- 
turns, but  we  shall  hold  them  strictly  ac- 
countable for  every  dollar  of  their  pro  rata 
share  and  insist  upon  full  remittance  be- 
ing made.  We  hope  for  complete  returns 
by  February  i,  1901. 

We  appreciate  the  promptness  with 
which  the  large  majority  of  the  lodges 
have  responded  to  the  ciJl  aa  required  by 
the  law  passed  at  the  Seventh  Biennial 
Convention.  We  trust  a  long  period  will 
elapse  before  it  will  again  be  necessary  to 
put  in  operation  the  law  providing  for  the 
levying  of  these  assessments. 

As  several  of  the  lodges  have  remHted 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  due 
from  the  fifth  assessment  had  It  been 
levied,  I  am  authorized  by  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  to  say,  that  the 
tfitM  remltled  will  be  rctufoed*  m 


only  the  four  assessments  called  for  will 
be  credited. 

Conclusion, — On  July  1,  1901,  we  wish 
to  announce  a  membership  of  40,000.  We, 
therefore,  expect  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
every  lodge  in  swelling  our  ranks  that  we 
may  reach  that  point  Active  work  has 
already  begun  in  several  localities,  and  we 
are  receiving  assurances  of  large  additions 
as  soon  as  the  brothers  can  get  time  to 
attend  to  the  work  of  receiving  new  mem- 
bers. 

In  the  South  will  be  found  our  Third 
Vice  Grand  Master,  willing  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  encourage  the  brothers  to 
greater  activity.  The  First  and  Second 
Vice  Grand  Masters  will  be  in  localities 
where  there  is  the  most  need  of  their 
services.  With  the  willing  assistance  of 
the  brothers  in  their  respective  lodges  we 
are  bound  to  succeed  in  raising  our  mem- 
bership to  40,000  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Divisional  lines  have  been  abolished. 
Grand  Lodge  officers  will  work  in  any  sec- 
tion where  the  best  advantages  for  im- 
provement in  organization  are  offered. 
The  Northwest  and  the  New  England 
States  will  be  specially  favored.  We  hope 
to  grive  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  consider  the  large  field  that  has  to  be 
covered  by  those  who  are  doing  the  field 
work.  Let  us  have  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  every  member,  well  attended  meetings, 
thorough  organization,  and  success  is  as- 
sured. 

New  Constitution. — It  has  been  four- 
teen years  since  the  book  of  Constitution 
and  By-laws  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  has  been  generally  re- 
vised. This  was  done  at  the  Seventii  Bi- 
ennial Convention  held  in  September,  1900, 
and  has  now  come  from  the  printer's 
hands  and  is  ready  for  distribution. 

There  have  been  radical  changes  in  some 
of  the  laws,  and  because  of  that,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  we  regard  it  aa  neces- 
sary that  each  member  may  know,  or  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  laws  of  the 
Brotherhood,  the  Grand  Lodge  officers 
send,  with  their  compliments,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Brotherhood  a  copy  of  the  re- 
vised Constitution,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  lodge  officers  to  see  that  each,  member 
is  given  a  copy,  and  that  he  be  urged  to 
study  the  same.  There  is  no  charge  for 
these  eopies,  but  all  additional  copies  will 
be  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  heretofore. 

^     ^    ^ 
AdinoWtedgements. 

The  following  persons  desire  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  beneficiary  claims,  and  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  same  through 
the  columns  of  the  Maoazinb: 

Mrs.  Dora  D.  MiddlesUt^,  Cr^^ 
Creek,  Col*. 
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The  Home  Account. 

The  following  donations  were  received 
at  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Rail- 
way Employes  for  the  month  of  January, 
1901 : 
B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges — ^211,  $6;  254, 

$3;  271,  $3.    Total $  Z3.00 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 150.00 

B.  R.  T.  Lodges 119.05 

B.  L.  E.  Divisions 47-i6 

L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F 8.00 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C 12.00 

G.  L  A.  to  B.  L.  E. 12.00 

L.  A.  to  B.  R.  T 5.00 

Bro.  L.  S.  Bryant,  Div.  40,  O.  R.  C.      5.00 
Div.  285,  O.  R.  C,  burial  expense 

of  Bro.  Frank  Wills 70.00 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  L.  A.  C.'s,  G.  I, 

A.'s  and  L.  A.  F.'s,  proceeds  of 

a  ball Z7.1  z 

Sold  wagonette  and  harness 110.00 

Sold  veal  calf 8.19 

Grand  total $575*5i 

Miscellaneous — Contributions  from  Bro. 
W.  F.  Warren,  Div.  9,  B.  L.  E.,  3  large 
turkeys;  L.  A.  C.  92,  box  of  groceries; 
L.  A.  C.  79,  souvenir  comfortable;  Com- 
mittee No.  z,  O.  R.  C,  1  barrel  of  apples, 
one  box  or  oranges,  i  box  of  tobacco  and 
I  bag  of  nuts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Watson, 
Sec.  and  Treas.  R.  R.  if.  H. 

A    ^     ^ 
Balls  and  Entertainments. 

Courteous  invitations  have  been  received 
at  this  office  to  attend  the  following  balls 
and  entertainments.  The  Grand  Lodge 
force  returns  thanks  and  wish  all  an  en- 
joyable and  successful  time: 

Lodge  731 — Seventeenth  anntial  concert 
and  ball,  at  Mechanics  Hall,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Tuesday  evening,  February  5,  1901. 

Lodge    18: — ^Twelfth    annual    ball,    at 


Opera  House,  Slater,  Mo.,  Thursday  even- 
ing, February  14,  1901. 

Lodge  260: — Eighth  annual  ball,  at 
Turner  Hall,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Friday 
evening,  February  22,  1901. 

Lodge  123: — Fifteenth  annual  ball,  at 
Washington  Hall,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Friday 
evening,  February  22,  1901. 

^     ^     ^ 
Lost  traveling  Cards,  Etc. 

This  office  has  been  notified  of  the  loss 
of  the  following  traveling  cards,  receipts, 
etc,  and  the  reuest  is  made  that  all  mem- 
bers be  on  the  lookout  for  them.  Should 
they  be  discovered  in  possession  of  per- 
sons not  entitled  to  them,  they  should  be 
retained  and  forwarded  to  owner  or  to  the 
secretary  of  the  lodge  which  issued  same: 

Receipt,  Order  for  Works,  and  Travel- 
ing Card  of  F.  P,  Seibert,  of  Lodge  408 : — 
Which  were  mailed  to  Pekin,  111. 

Receipt  and  Traveling  Card  of  Chas. 
E.  Perry,  of  Lodge  118: — Which  were 
lost  or  stolen  from  his  pocket  February  6. 
Present  address,  521  Fifth  Avenue,  Mc- 
Keesport  Pa. 

^    A    A 
Addresses  Wanted. 

Requests  have  reached  this  office  to  pub- 
lish notices  inquiring  for  the  present  ad- 
dresses, or  any  information  concerning  the 
following  persons.  Information  should  be 
sent  to  the  person  specified  in  the  notice: 

John  Oiler: — Left  St  Paul,  Minn.,  about 
two  years  ago.  Send  any  information  to 
O.  S.  Edmunds,  1300  Washington  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Angela  Snow: — Was  separated  from  his 
sister  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  twenty  years  ago. 
Is  presumed  to  have  followed  the  same 
path  of  occupation  as  his  father,  William 
Augustus  Snow,  who  was  an  old  engineer. 
Good  news  awaits  him.  Send  any  in- 
formation to  F.  E.  Gillette,  Paw  Paw, 
Mich. 


There  is  a  Time 


There  is  a  time,  we  know  not  when, 

A  point  we  know  not  where. 
That  marks  the  destiny  of  men. 

The  glory  of  despair. 
There  is  a  line  by  us  unseen. 

That  crosses  every  path; 
The  hidden  boundary  between 

God's  patience  and  kis  wrath. 

To  pass  that  limit  is  to  die. 

To  die  as  if  by  stealth; 
It  does  not  quench  the  beaming  eye, 

Or  pale  the  glow  af  health. 
The  conscience  may  be  still  at  ease. 

The  spirit  light  and  gay, 
That  which  is  pleasing  still  maj  ^aase, 

And  care  be  tfcn»t  away. 


But  on  that  forehead  God  has  set 

Indelibly  a  mark. 
Unseen  by  man,  for  man  as  yet 

Is  blind  and  in  the  dark. 
O,  where  is  this  mysterious  bourne 

By  which  our  path  is  crossed. 
Beyond   which   God  himself  hath   sworn, 

That  he  who  goes  is  lost? 

How  far  may  we  go  on  in  sin? 

How  long  will  God  forbear? 
When  does  hope  end,  and  where  begin 

The  confines  of  despair? 
An  answer  from  the  skies  is  sent — 

Ye  that  from  God  depart, 
While  it  is  called  today  repeat, 

Aoa  haraeo  not  your  haarL 
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Grand    Lodge    Supplement 

Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine 

PabUahad  by  the  Broihsrhood  of  Iiooomotlve  Firanan  on  tbo  flnl  day  of  OMh  month,  at  PoorU,  DUnoia. 
All  eomspondenoe  rolatinc  to  the  IfAOAZXKB  shoold  bo  addreoMd  to  tho  Editor  and  lianacar. 
SUBtOBiPTXOir— 4L00  per  yea**.   Entarod  at  the  PoetolBoe  at  Peoria*  Illlnola,  as  Seoond-GlMe  Matter. 

Beii«ftclarT  Statement 

Oftzob  or  Obahd  Bbcbbtabt  avd  Tbxasubxb,  ) 
To  BUBOBDINATB  LoDOU^-  PBOftZA.  Izx..  February  1, 1901.  f 

The  followins  is  a  statement  of  reoeipte  in  the  Benefldary  Dei>artm«nt  for  the  month  of  January.  IMl: 


BeoeiTod  during  month  of  January 166,80.10 


Diaburaed  daring  month  of  January,  aooount  Beneflolary  Olaima.. 

Donationa 
BevMtfolly  submitted, 


by  Sefonth  Biennial  Oonfention . 


a  1.000^ 

8  1600^ 

I  ^ 

I  1  9B0. 


00 


8,910.00  887,a0.00 
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QUARTERLY  DUK8  NOTICE 
>P  THE  Gl 

Pbokia.  III.,  Mtrch  1,  1901 


Opficb  op  the  Grand  Lodge,  B.  op  L.  F,  ) 


To  MmHbirs  cfSubordbnatt  Lodgts: 

Sirs  and  Brothers:— You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  dues  for  the  quarter  ending 
June  30.  1901,  are  now  payable  and  must  be  paid  to  the  Collector  of  your  Lodge  on  or  before 
April  1,  1901.  Said  dues  shall  be  such  an  amount  as  maybe  determined  by  the  several 
Lodges,  provided  in  no  case  shall  it  be  less  than  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.50)  for  each 
member  carrying  a  beneficiary  certificate  of  fifteen  hundred  ($1,500.00)  dollars,  three  doltan 
and  fifty  cents  ($3.50)  for  a  member  carrying  a  certificate  of  one  thousand  ($1,000.00)  dollars, 
and  two  dollars  ($2.00)  for  a  member  who  shall  carry  a  certificate  of  five  hundred  ($500.00) 
dollars.  All  beneficiary  members  now  enrolled,  and  those  admitted  prior  to  May  1, 
1901,  are  liable  for  the  dues  above  referred  to.  All  members  initiated  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  will  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues  for  the  said  quarter,  as 
provided  in  Section  171  of  the  Constitution.  Beneficiary  members  initiated  during  the 
month  of  April  are  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  quarterly  dues,  as  provided  in  Section 
170  of  the  Constitution.  All  officers  and  members  are  earnestly  requested  to 
give  the  foregoing  their  careful  and  strict  attention,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
Any  member  failing  or  declining  to  make  payment  as  above  provided  will  be  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  order,  as  per  Section  173  of  the  Constitution,  said  expulsion 
taking  effect  April  2,  1901.  Youra  fratemaUy, 

F.  W.  Arnold,  G.  S.  and  T.  P.  P.  Sargent,  G.  M. 


! 


NOTICE  TO  TREASURERS 

QppicE  op  the  Grand  Lodge,  B.  op  L.  F. 
Peoria,  III.,  March  1,  1901. 
To  ffio  Treasurers  of  Subordmate  Lodges: 

Sirs  and  Brothers: — ^You  are  hereby  notified,  as  provided  in  Section  61  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  no  beneficiary  assessment  is  required  for  the  month  of  March,  1901,  and  that 
therefore  none  has  been  levied  for  said  month.         Yours  fraternally, 

P.  W,  Arnold,  G.  S.  and  T.  F.  P.  Sargent,  G  M. 

NOTICE  TO  SECRETARIES 

Oppicb  op  the  Grand  Lodge,  B.  op  L.  P. ) 
Peoria,  III.,  March  1,  1901.       ) 
To  Secretaries  of  SubordbuOe  Lodges: 

Sirs  and  Brothers: — Pursuant  to  Section  173  of  the  Constitution,  you  are  required  to 
report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  as  expelled  all  members  who  fail  to  make  payment  of  their  Quar- 
terly Dues  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1901.  The  names  of  said  members  must  be 
reported  to  you  by  the  Collector  of  your  Lodge  not  later  than  April  2d,  and  by  you  reported 
to  the  Grand  Lodge,  as  per  Section  173  of  the  Constitution,  immediately  thereafter.  Failing 
to  report  the  names  of  expelled  members  as  herein  provided,  the  Grand  Lodge  will  hold  subor- 
dinate Lodges  liable  for  their  assessments,  as  per  Section  64  of  the  Constitution. 

Yours  fraternally, 

P.  W.  Arnold,  G.  S.  and  T.  P.  P.  SARonrr,  G.  M. 
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Lodges  Visited  bp  Grand  President. 
r\  N  OCT.  22,  1900,  held  a  business 
^^  session  with  Lodge  100,  located 
at  Joliet,  111.,  in  the  afternoon,  and 
which  was  well  attended.  Was  well 
pleased  with  the  work  of  the  lodge. 
In  this  we  were  not  surprised  with 
a  staff  made  up  with  Sister  Emerson 
as  president,  supported  by  faithful 
sisters  as  officers  and  members.  This 
lodge  is  to  be  commended  for  their 
good  work. 

On  the  same  evening  Lodge  100 
celebrated  their  second  anniversary. 
As  we  had  our  Grand  G>unselor  with 
us,  he  made  it  very  interesting  for  all 
present  by  giving,  in  his  humorous 
way,  the  history  of  our  order.  This 
was  followed  by  a  few  remarks  by 
myself,  songs  and  recitations  by  the 
members  and  their  friends.  Then 
came  the  good  things  prepared  by  the 
sisters,  for  which  there  was  a  great 
demand.  The  old  adage,  ''the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  still 
holds  good  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Dancing  closed  the  festive  scene, 
which  is  long  to  be  remembered  by 
those  participating. 

October  27th,  visited  Lodge  89,  lo- 
cated at  Centralia,  111.,  and  held  a 
business  session.  At  this  meeting  a 
candidate  was  in  waiting,  which  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
work  as  performed  by  the  sisters  of 
this  lodge.  I  was  pleased,  indeed, 
with  the  strict  attention  given  by  the 
officers  and  members  during  the  in- 
itiation. 

On  the  same  evening  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  brothers 
cf  New  Hope  Lodge  37,  B.  of  L.  F., 
who  did  all  in  their  power  to  make 
everything  pleasant  A  program  wmi 
arranged  by  them  which  wai  all  tliat 


could  be  expected.  Our  only  regret 
is  that  the  time  was  too  short.  Re- 
freshments were  served  by  the  broth- 
ers, clad  in  white  aprons.  This  was 
our  first  experience  of  this  kind, 
which  was  very  pleasant.  We  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  our  visit  to  Centralia, 
which  we  hope  was  profitable  to  the 
order.  We  also  wish  to  thank  the 
brothers  and  sisters  for  their  many 
kind  favors. 

On  October  28th  we  visited  Lodge 
99,  located  at  Champaign,  111.  As 
our  time  was  somewhat  limited,  a 
business  session  was  held  with  the 
lodge,  which  was  well  attended  by  the 
sisters.  Their  work  was  exception- 
ally well  done.  Remarks  were  made 
by  myself  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
order,  which  were  responded  to  by 
Sister  Moore,  the  president. 

During  my  stay  at  Champaign  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  a 
few  of  the  brothers  of  417,  B.  of  L. 
F.,  who  are  indeed  very  willing  help- 
ers whom  our  sisters  can  always  count 
upon.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
master  of  the  lodge.  Refreshments 
were  served  and  all  seemed  to  do 
justice  to  the  good  things  so  lavishly 
provided  by  the  members  of  99. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have 
visited  every  lodge  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  am  proud  of  each  and  all 
of  them.  We  trust  that  the  brothers 
in  this  great  State  will  encourage  the 
sisters  and,  at  all  points  where  there 
is  no  lodge  of  the  Ladies'  Society, 
they  will  help  in  the  work  of  organi- 
zation. Georgie  M.  Sargent, 
Grand  President. 

AAA 
The  Ladies'  Societp. 
Our    Society    has    made    splendid 
progreia  since  it^  organisation.  When 
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we  review  the  years  that  have  passed 
and  consider  the  obstacles  which  have 
beset  its  pathway,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  is  watching 
o'er  our  little  band,  and  we  will  re- 
ceive a  benediction  of  His  love  so 
long  as  we  are  true  to  our  vows  and 
do  our  sisterly  duty.  I  sometimes 
fear  that  we  forget  those  vows  and 
allow  our  minds  to  be  swayed  by 
anger  and  our  lips  to  speak  ill  of 
sisters  with  whom  we  are  associated 
because  of  some  trivial  matter  that 
arises  in  our  lodge  or  in  our  social 
meetings  at  each  other's  home.  These 
are  dangerous  reefs  upon  which  our 
Society  can  be  drawn  and  wrecked  if 
our  sisters  are  not  careful  to  avoid 
them.  Every  sister  of  the  order  has 
her  good  qualities,  which  we  can  read- 
ily see  if  we  are  observant.  It  is  only 
the  good  qualities  in  our  several 
natures  which  we  should  nurse  and 
bring  to  light.  Our  Creator  did  not 
intend  that  we  should  all  have  the 
same  disposition ;  that  all  should  think 
alike,  see  alike  or  understand  alike; 
but  He  gave  us  all  the  power  to  dis- 
cern right  from  wrong;  taught  us 
through  His  own  beloved  Son,  our 
Savior,  to  be  charitable,  one  toward 
another;  to  first  see  the  faults  in  our- 
selves before  looking  for  those  in  our 
sisters.  To  give  good  counsel  to  the 
erring,  and  be  always  kind  to  those 
who  were  unfortunate  and  who  did 
not  have  as  much  of  the  joys  and 
blessings  of  the  world  as  others  re- 
ceived. Our  early  life  may  hive 
given  us  more  advantages  than  have 
come  to  others  of  our  sisters.  Our 
husbands  and  fathers  may  have  had 
privileges  which  others  of  the  families 
of  our  sisters  have  not  enjoyed. 
These  conditions,  however,  should 
never  be  the  scale  upon  which  we 
shall  weigh  our  duty  or  our  relations 
with  those  who  have  knelt  at  the  altar 
of  our  Society.  We  have  vowed  to 
work  in  harmony  and  be  at  peace  with 
all.  To  do  this,  we  must  always  be 
prepared  to  greet  each  sister,  not  be- 
cause of  her  social  station  alone,  btit 
because  she  hat  by  her  yow  promised 


to  so  Uve  that  at  al!  times  her  mem- 
bership in  the  Society  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  to  her  the  full 
benefits  and  privileges  of  the  order 
wherever  she  may  be.  If  she  comes 
into  our  presence  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  meet  her  with  all  kindness,  there- 
by fully  exemplifying  the  teachings  of 
our  ritual. 

If  a  sister  errs  in  her  judgment,  or 
takes  a  wrong  position  under  the  laws 
of  the  Society,  let  us,  her  sisters,  be 
the  first  by  our  kindness  and  charit- 
ableness to  impress  her  more  forcibly 
with  the  importance  of  her  obligation 
and,  by  kind  words  and  well  meaning 
acts,  win  her  to  a  right  way  of  think- 
ing and  acting  and  make  her  realize 
that  her  truest  and  stanchest  friends 
are  her  own  sisters  in  the  lodge  of 
which  she  is  a  member.  If  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  way 
business  should  be  done  in  the  lodge, 
do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  let  it  cause  a 
feeling  and  strained  relations  to  fol- 
low. There  is  a  right  way  to  do  all 
things.  There  is  a  law  to  govern 
our  every  act  Do  not  quarrel  over 
misunderstandings  but  write  to  the 
sister  who  is  selected  to  guide  and 
counsel  us  and  let  her  put  us  aright 
by  properly  interpreting  the  law  or 
pointing  out  to  us  our  duty.  How 
much  better  would  it  be  for  us  to 
delay  action  for  a  few  days  than  to 
do  something  that  will  cause  division 
among  us  and  make  enemies  where 
there  should  be  the  best  of  friends. 

Sisters,  thet'e  is  need  of  all  of  us 
being  more  in  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  our  order.  Let  us  all 
resolve  that  before  we  presume  to  say 
aught  against  any  sister,  or  be  the 
medium  of  discord  or  discontent,  that 
we  will  make  a  careful  inspection  of 
ourselves  and  see  if  in  our  daily  walk 
and  conversation  we  are  doing  our 
full  duty  as  promised  at  the  altar 
where  we  took  our  vows.  If  we  do 
this  earnestly  our  conscience  will  tell 
us  whether  or  not  we  are  remiss  in 
the  fulfillment  of  our  obligation  to  re- 
spect our  risters.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion, however,  that  we  will  all  find  in 
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ourselves  little  things  that  need  atten- 
tion and  which  will  cause  us  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  perhaps  we  can  do 
much  better  and  labor  more  earnestly 
and  still  not  be  above  that  plane  where 
our  obligation  will  lead  us.  As  we 
see  our  duty  and  do  it,  others  will  see 
theirs,  and  our  lodge  meetings  will 
become  of  interest,  our  membership 
will  increase,  and  we  will  sail  out  on 
a  placid  sea,  avoiding  the  reefs  and 
rocks  of  jealousy,  strife  and  discon- 
tent. "Latin." 
«  ^  « 
Ordering  Supplies,  Etc. 
In  some  instances  lodges  have  been 
forwarding  to  the  Grand  President 
orders  for  lodge  supplies,  such  as 
seals,  stationery  and  the  different 
forms  used  in  connection  with  our 
work,  and  with  it  money  order  to  pay 
for  the  same.  All  moneys  and  orderij 
for  lodge  supplies,  except  for  badges, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Sister  E.  E.  Demp- 
wolf,  39  Centre  Street,  Oneonta,  N. 
Y.  If  this  is  done  much  delay  will 
be  avoided,  as  when  these  orders  and 
moneys  are  received  by  the  Grand 
President  they  have  to  forwarded  to 
Sister  Dempwolf. 

G.  M.  Sargent^ 

Grand  President. 

«    ^    ^ 
Insurance  Vepartment. 

Beginning  with  the  March  assess- 
ment, all  members  carrying  insurance 
certificates  will  have  thirty  (30)  days 
in  which  to  pay  the  assessment  The 
assessment  levied  on  March  i,  1901^ 
is  payable  on  or  before  March  30, 
1901.  Collectors  will  have  their 
reports  ready  to  submit  to  the  treas- 
urer on  or  before  April  i,  190 1,  and 
the  treasurer  will  make  returns  to  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  so  as 
to  reach  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  on  or  before 
April  10,  1901. 

Hereafter  the  assessment  notice 
published  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen's  Magazine  will 
contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  sis- 
ter, together  with  number  of  lodge. 


But  one  assessment  will  be  levied  each 
month  covering  all  deaths  occurring 
the  previous  month,  unless  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  should  be  so  large  that 
the  assessment  of  twenty  cents  each 
month  fails  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
fund  to  promptly  pay  all  claims.  If 
additional  assessments  are  necessary, 
due  notice  will  be  given. 

By  Order  of  the  Grand  Counsel. 

AAA 

Statement  of  Deaths  from  Jan* 

uarp  1st,  1901. 

ETHEL  BATTON— No.  of  lodge,  33;  date 
of  death,  January  6,  1901 ;  cause,  peri- 
tonitis ;  No.  of  claim,  i ;  amount  of  in- 
surance, $200;  when  paid,  January  x8, 
X90X. 
A.  BELLE  BATTON— No.  of  lodge,  53; 
date  of  death,  January  13,  1901 ;  cause, 
la  grippe;  No.  of  claim,  2;  amount  of 
insurance,  $200;  when  paid,  January  29, 
X901. 

Assessment  No.  xi  is  levied  on  account 
of  the  above  named  claims,  and  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  subordinate  lodges 
will  comply  with  the  instructions  con 
tained  in  the  foregoing  notice. 

AAA 
Insurance  Assessment. 

notice  no.  xx. 
for  thb  month  op  march^  x9ox. 

Grand    Lodgb    Ladxes'    Socxbty    op    the 

Brotherhood  op  Locomotive 

Firemen. 

Office  of  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Oneonta^  N.  Y.,  March  i,  1901. 
To  all  Treasurers  and  all  Collectors  of  all 

Subordinate  Lodges: 

Sisters: — ^Assessment  No.  xi  is  hereby 
levied  upon  all  members  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  Insurance  Department  of 
the  Siociety  on  or  before  February  28, 
X90X,  and  the  Collector  will  proceed  to 
collect  from  each  insured  member  the 
amotmt  of  twenty  cents,  issuing  receipts 
therefor,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  the  following  month  make  returns  to 
the  Treasurer  upon  the  blanks  provided 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  and  take  a  receipt  for 
the  same.  The  Treasurer  will  forward  the 
amount  thus  turned  over,  together  with  the 
statement  of  the  Collector,  to  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  so  as  to  readi  her 
not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  Assess- 
ment is  levied. 
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All  remittances  to  be  made  by  draft, 
postoffice  money  order  or  express  order. 

Members  initiated  on  and  after  March 
I,  1 90 1,  will  not  be  liable  for  this  assess- 
ment. 

This  assessment  must  be  paid  by  all 
insured  members  or  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days. 

Em  M A  £.  Dbmpwolp,  G.  S.  &  T. 
Approved : 

Georgia  M.  Sargbkt,  G.  P. 

«    «    ^ 
Notes. 

In  a  letter  from  Sister  Angie  Barker, 
secretary  of  Three  Star  Lodge  32,  L.  S., 
Topeka,  Kas.,  reporting  the  death  of  Sister 
Fthel  Batton,  she  says:  "Her  bene- 
ficiary certificate  was  the  first  to  call  for 
the  two  hundred  dollars  which  took  effect 
January  i,  1901.  Our  lodge  was  proud  of 
the  prompt  attention  of  our  Grand  Lodge 
in  forwarding  the  money  so  soon.  Sister 
E.  E.  Dempwolf»  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  forwarded  it  within  one  week 
after  proper  proof  was  sent  to  her." 

We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to 
the  foregoing  claim  of  our  late  sister,  E. 
Batton,  of  Lodge  32.  This  claim  was  ad- 
justed and  paid  on  the  same  day  the 
proofs  of  death  and  standing  of  deceased 
sister  were  received  by  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  The  same  will  apply 
to  the  claim  of  Sister  D.  Monroe,  of  Lodge 
53,  who  died  on  January  13,  1901,  and  on 
the  19th  of  the  same  month  the  claim  was 
paid   by    the    Grand    Lodge.    This    is   as 


strong  an  argument  as  can  be  presented 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of 
the  insurance  department  is  being  con- 
ducted. Just  as  soon  as  proper  proof  of 
death  and  standing  in  the  order  is  filed 
there  will  be  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Grand,  Lodge  in  paying  the  amount  due 
the  beneficiary  of  the  deceased  sister. 


It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  regret  that 
we  announce  the  death  of  Franklin  Under- 
wood, son  of  Sister  S.  Underwood,  presi- 
dent of  Glendora  Lodge  No.  9,  L.  S.,  Free- 
port,  111.,  which  occurred  on  January  25, 
1 901.  We  extend  to  the  sister  and  brother 
our  deep  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 


A  LETTER  received  from  Sister  Alma 
Coots,  of  Lodge  129,  L.  S.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  annotmces  the  death  of  Sister  Annie 
Culter,  a  member  of  the  said  lodge.  We 
extend  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  sister 
our  sincere  sirmpathy. 


A  VERY  interesting  letter  was  received 
from  Sister  Mary  Murray,  president  and 
collector  of  Lodge  98,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
giving  an  accoimt  of  a  "poverty  party" 
held  at  her  residence.  A  very  pleasant 
evening  was  spent  by  all  in  dancing,  card 
playing  and  music  Piano  and  vocal  solos 
were  rendered  by  those  present.  Light  re- 
freshments were  served.  All  had  a  very 
pleasant  evening,  and  hoped  to  meet  on 
the  evening  of  February  14,  1901,  when 
a  grand  masque  ball  would  be  griven  by 
Lodge  98,  Ladies  Society,  and  Lodge  206 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 


Letters   from    Friends 


The  Ladies  Society: — (Clara  L.  Ca- 
naan, Indianapolis,  Ind.)  Here  we  come, 
sgain  tapping  at  the  door  of  the  Ladies' 
Department,  and  beg  for  a  little  space  that 
we  may  be  kept  in  closer  touch  with  our 
sister  lodges,  knowing  that  in  unity  there 
is  strength,  and  knowledge  becomes  a 
vital  force  when  we  can  exchange  thought 
and  discuss  plans  with  our  sisters  in  this 
noble  work. 

I  rejoice  at  the  progress  made  by  the 
Ladies  Society  since  its  birth.  Let  us  go 
forward  and  assist  in  spreading  its  good 
influence  wherever  it  exists.  We  are 
bound  together  by  ties  of  friendship  and 
charity — words  with  a  beautiful  meaning, 
and  may  we  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight 
of  them.  Severe  trials  are  more  or  less 
awaiting  the  members  of  this  grand  So- 
ciety. Let  us  be  ever  ready  to  carry  to  the 
afflicted  our  sympathy  and  charity,  and  not 
always  waiting  for  the  affliction  to  come 
hefore  showing  our  good  will.    Let  this 


new  year  be  full  of  resolves  to  do  better, 
to  forgive — ^yes,  even  to  ask  forgiveness 
if  we  have  said  one  little  word  that  hurts. 
Each  of  us  has  our  own  shortcomings  and 
needs  the  kindness  and  helpfulness  of 
every  other  member  of  our  Society  to 
strengthen  us.  We  need  a  closer  com- 
panionship. This  we  can  never  gain  so 
long  as  we  stand  aloof,  waiting  for  another 
to  take  the  first  step. 

Who  is  not  proud  of  the  work  done  in 
our  noble  order?  Are  we  not  all  glad  that 
we  belong  to  this  grand  org^anization  of 
women,  and  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
brothers,  fathers  and  husbands,  being 
members  of  that  grand  order  of  wage- 
earners,  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  give  us  the  right 
to  join  this  noble  band  and  add  our  in- 
fluence to  theirs  for  all  that  is  right  and 
good? 

Now  for  a  word  for  union  meetings. 
Why'  cannot  we  have  union  meetings  at 
some  point  where  there  is  a  lodge  of  the 
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Ladies  Society?  We  could  get  together 
and  express  our  opinions  on  subjects  that 
would  benefit  our  lodges,  and  at  conven- 
tion we  would  be  better  able  to  frame  new 
and  better  laws.  These  meetings  would 
hold  our  order  together  better.  The  sis- 
ters would  take  more  of  an  interest  in  the 
Society.  We  could  see  the  work  exempli- 
fied and  understand  it  better,  with  the  re- 
sult that  fewer  mistakes  would  be  made 
in  our  lodges. 

Unless  each  member  gives  her  support 
the  Society  cannot  prosper.  There  is  a 
duty  that  each  can  perform;  that  is,  at 
least   attend   lodge  meetings. 

Let  us  show  our  appreciation  of  the  new 
department  which  the  brothers  have  kind- 
ly griven  us  by  contributing  to  it,  remem- 
bering that — 

In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  dis- 
agree, 

But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity; 

All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one 
great  end, 

And  all  of  God  that  bless  mankind  or 
mend. 

#   #   # 

From  Ohio,  L.  S.  : — (Mrs,  K,  Brown, 
Ashtabula,  O.)  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  organize  four  lodges  of  the  Ladies  So- 
ciety during  the  past  two  years,  which 
are  as  follows; 

Golden  Rule  Lodge  119,  located  at  Lima, 
Ohio,  is  a  small  lodge,  but  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  brothers,  and  their  lodge  name 
as  a  motto,  it  will  grow  to  be  a  fine  lodge. 
I  have  always  received  a  hearty  welcome 
when  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  this 
lodge. 

Addition  Lodge  75>  located  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  is  our  banner  lodge  of  the  State. 
The  officers  and  members  are  willing 
workers,  and  they  usually  succeed  in 
everything  they  imdertake. 

Harmony  Lodge  130,  located  at  Bucsmis, 
Ohio,  is  an  excellent  lodge,  and  Sister  S. 
Stoldt  makes  an  excellent  presiding  officer. 

Superior  Lodge  44,  located  at  Lorain, 
Ohio,  was  organized  December  6th  with 
sixteen  charter  members.  All  who  were 
present  at  the  institution  of  this  lodge 
had   a  very  pleasant  time. 

Eclipse's  Favorite  Lodge  40,  located  at 
Gallon,  Ohio,  can  boast  of  being  the  oldest 
lodge  in  the  state.  A  pleasant  evening 
can  always  be  spent  with  the  sisters  of 
this  lodge. 

Mizpah  Lodge  55,  located  at  Geveland, 
Ohio,  has  had  a  very  bright  and  clear 
record.  Starting  out  four  years  ago,  up  to 
date  our  charter  has  never  been  draped. 
In  many  instances  we  have  helped  the 
brothers  and  exemplified  our  motto: 
Friendship  and  Charity. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  compelled 
to  resign  as  state  organizer,  but  my  time 
is  so  taken  up  that  I  cannot  give  that  at- 


tention to  the  work  which  it  requires. 
Ohio  is  well  organized  with  Brotherhood 
ledges,  but  we  must  have  more  lodges  of 
the  Ladies  Society.  If  we  faithfully  stand 
by  our  brothers  and  labor  for  friendship 
and  charity  we  will  surely  make  our  So- 
ciety a  grand  success. 

#  #   # 

From  86,  L.  S.:—(K,  W.  Laramie, 
Wyo.)  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Maga- 
zine for  the  past  ten  years,  but  never  yet 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  letter 
written  by  a  Laramie  fireman's  wife,  yet 
we  have  a  large  number  of  fireboys  here. 
We  also  have  a  lodge  of  the  Ladies  Society 
which,  though  small  in  number,  is  one  of 
the  nicest  lodges  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 

Our  worthy  president.  Sister  Smart,  is 
an  untiring  worker  and  is  constantly  plan- 
ning for  the  good  of  our  noble  order.  We 
all  assist  in  helping  our  little  lodge  grow. 
We  still  have  a  great  many  ladies  to  take 
into  the  fold,  and  we  hope  that  the  broth- 
ers will  help  us  all  they  can  in  the  way  of 
encouraging  their  wives,  mothers  and  sis- 
ters to  join  us. 

On  Friday,  January  11,  1901,  we  met 
with  the  brothers  and  after  listening  to 
some  addresses  for  the  good  of  the  order, 
we  were  invited  to  an  entertainment  given 
by  them  in  the  evening  to  the  members  of 
the  Ladies  Society,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
did  not  hold  membership  therein.  The 
brothers  were  all  invited  to  bring  their 
wives  and  other  female  members  of  their 
family,  which  gave  us  a  chance  to  talk  to 
several  of  the  ladies  who  promised  to  join 
at  no  distant  day.  We  had  a  most  de- 
lightful time.  The  sisters.  I  know,  will  all 
join  again  in  thanking  the  brothers  of  86 
for  the  beautiful  bible  they  presented  to 
us.  It  was  certainly  a  very  agreeable  sur- 
prise. The  refreshments  were  good  and 
plenty  of  them.  We  hope  the  boys  won't 
try  to  outdo  us  as  they  did  this  time. 

#  #   # 

Board  of  Grand  Trustees: — (Mrs.  G. 
Coding,  Chicago,  III.)  In  accordance  with 
the  action  of  the  late  convention,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Board  of  Grand 
Trustees  to  go  to  Stratford,  Ont.,  and  re- 
lieve Sister  M.  E.  Moore  of  the  burden 
of  her  office  as  Grand  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, and  turn  over  her  books  and  accounts 
to  Sister  E.  E.  Dempwolf  to  take  up  the 
thread  where  Sister  Moore  had  broken 
off.  We  left  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  evening 
of  January  6,  1901,  via  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  and  arrived  at  Stratford  Monday 
afternoon  after  a  very  pleasant  trip.  We 
called  upon  Sister  Moore  and  found  that 
she  had  been  very  ill.  but  was  rapidly  im- 
proving: so  much  so  that  she  was  able  to 
assist  us  in  the  work  she  has  carried  on 
so  nobly  and  well  for  so  many  years,  and 
leaving  no  cause  for  complaint.  On  the 
following  day   we   arranged   to   check  up 
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the  books  and  accounts  and  turn  over  the 
same  to  Sister  Dempwolf,  who  was  in 
Stratford  awaiting  our  coming.  On  ac- 
count of  illness  Sister  Cook  was  not 
present. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  took  up  the 
work  we  had  in  hand,  and  in  conjunction 
with  our  Grand  Counselor,  who  rendered 
us  valuable  aid,  for  without  him  we  would 
have  been  compelled  to  remain  in  Stratford 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  we  did, 
we  completed  our  labors  and  were  ready 
to  return  home  on  Wednesday,  January  9. 

The  members  of  the  Ladies  Society 
ought  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  our  Grand 
Counselor  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  our 
organization,  as  well  as  for  his  many  kind 
acts  to  us. 

Sister  Ball,  of  Lodge  i,  and  family  en- 
tertained us  while  in  Stratford.  We  have 
many  pleasant  recollections  of  the  even- 
ing spent  at  her  home.  We  certainly  feel 
very  grateful  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
Canadian  brothers  and  sisters  entertained 
us  during  our  short  stay  in  Stratford.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Bros. 
Moore,  Ball,  Binker  and  Hayes,  who  vied 
with  the  sisters  in  showing  what  Canadian 
hospitality  could  be. 

In  company  with  the  Grand  Counselor 
and  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Demp- 
wolf,  we  left  Stratford  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, arriving  in  Chicago  at  8:36  p.  m., 
after  a  very  pleasant  trip. 

#    #   # 

From  38,  L.  S.: — (B,  Arehart,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind,)  One  of  those  enjoyable  oc- 
casions, a  day  to  be  always  remembered 
with  pleasure  and  referred  to  as  a  promi- 
nent event,  was  Thursday,  December  9, 
1900,  when  Superior  Lodge  44  was  or- 
ganized at  Lorain,  Ohio.  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  Sister  Brown,  state  organizer 
for  Ohio,  at  the  institution  of  the  lodge. 
I  was  met  at  the  depot  by  Sister  Gram  and 
taken  to  the  home  of  Sister  Carpenter.  In 
the  afternoon,  Sister  Brown,  in  company 
with  a  number  of  the  ladies,  called.  We 
all  became  well  acquainted;  in  fact,  we 
felt  as  though  we  had  always  been  friends. 
Sister  Brown  and  myself  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  convincing  the  ladies  that  the  goat 
was  very  gentle.  I  really  believe  that  some 
of  the  sisters  would  have  retraced  the 
steps  already  taken  had  it  not  been  for 
Sister  Brown's  influence.  In  the  even- 
ing we  went  to  the  hall  and  proceeded  with 
our  work.  Some  of  the  brothers  were 
somewhat  curious,  and  Brother  Carpenter 
very  kindly  offered  his  assistance  to  help 
manage  the  goat  in  case  he  became  un- 
ruly. We  declined  his  assistance  with 
thanks.  The  good  brothers  of  356  were 
not  to  be  cast  off  so  easily  and  were  more 
determined  than  ever  to  assist  in  some 
way.  They  served  the  ladies  with  an  ele- 
lEant  supper.    The  brothers  were  heartily 


welcome.  To  show  our  appreciation  of 
their  efforts,  we  all  did  justice  to  the 
dainty  viands.  The  sisters,  as  well  as  the 
brothers,  proved  to  be  fine  entertainers. 

Sister  Brown  deserves  great  credit  for 
her  work.  She  performs  her  duties  as  or- 
ganized with  diligence. 

If  energy  and  good  will  toward  each 
other  will  make  a  success,  then  Superior 
Lodge  will  certainly  be  one.  You  can 
read  progress  in  each  face.  We  wish  for 
them  good  luck  in  the  future  and  an  ever- 
increasing  number.  We  left  them  with 
sixteen  charter  members. 

#  #   # 

From  130,  L.  S. : — (Mrs,  W,  M,  Tottes, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,)  On  March  14,  1900,  our 
little  band  was  bound  together  in  the 
strong  bonds  of  friendship  and  charity. 
Although  only  eleven  then,  we  now  num- 
ber sixteen.  On  October  loth  we  were 
more  than  pleased  to  welcome  thirteen  of 
our  Gallon  sisters,  members  of  Lodge  40, 
to  our  lodge  room. 

On  the  evening  of  January  16,  190Z,  our 
lodge  gave  a  dime  social,  which  was  a 
complete  success.  A  musical  program  was 
rendered,  which  lasted  for  about  one  hour. 
Then  came  the  drawing  for  the  Ferris 
wheel  comfort,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  E. 
D.  Cristie.  Afterwards  a  light  lunch  was 
served.  Although  we  did  not  greet  as 
many  of  our  brothers  as  we  would  like, 
owing  to  the  rush  of  business  on  the  road, 
yet  we  were  very  glad  to  have  those  who 
could  come. 

We  never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing any  of  our  grand  officers,  but  hope  they 
will  not  forget  us. 

#  #   # 

From  70,  L.  S. : — (Prom  a  Friend,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y,)  The  fifth  annual  ball  of  Holly 
Lodge  70  was  a  success.  The  hall  was 
testefully  decorated  with  our  colors,  red, 
white  and  purple.  An  entertainment  under 
the  management  of  Sister  Halbin  and  Bro. 
P.  J.  McNamara  gave  pleasure  to  a  large 
audience.  Immediately  after,  twenty  of 
the  sisters  surprised  the  brothers  by  a  drill, 
which  was  well  received,  judging  from  the 
spplause.  After  the  drill  dancing  was  re- 
sumed. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Bro.  Miner,  the  pop- 
ular master  of  241,  B.  of  L.  F.,  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  aides  managed 
the  floor.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Bros. 
H.  and  G.  Blackburn,  Grossman,  Halbin, 
Ferguson,  Hathway,  Oglesby,  Hopper, 
Danahy  and  Watson  for  help  at  the  door. 
The  supper  seemed  to  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

#  #   # 

From  61,  L.  S.: — (A  Member,)  I  have 
noticed  for  some  time  there  were  no  letters 
from  Lodge  61  in  the  columns  of  the 
Magazine.  The  attendance  of  our  sisters 
is  very  good.    I  wish  it  were  so  all  of  them 
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could  attend  every  meeting.  We  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  brothers  will  soon 
turn  benedict  and  bring  us  some  good 
sisters.  That  is  right,  boys.  We  arc  very 
proud  of  our  236  boys.  They  are  such  a 
jolly  set  of  fellows,  and  take  such  pleasure 
in  helping  their  sisters.  I  think  we  all 
should  feel  very  proud  of  our  Ladies  So- 
ciety and  try  and  build  it  up.  I  note  in 
some  of  the  letters  to  the  Magazine  where 
Sister  Sargent  has  been  visiting  the  sister 
lodges.  We  hope  to  have  her  with  us  in 
the  near  future.  Sisters,  do  not  get  dis- 
couraged but  press  onward.  Our  watch- 
words are  Friendship  and  Charity. 

#  #   # 

From  136,  L.  S,:—(L,  H„  Temple, 
Texas,}  Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
organization  of  our  Society,  have  the 
hearts  of  our  members  beat  with  a  sympa- 
thetic throb  for  the  sisters  who  have  so 
lately  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  reaper  of 
death  any  of  their  loved  ones. 

Our  chaplain,  Sister  Alexandra,  was 
missed  from  her  usual  place  at  our  last 
meeting.  Upon  inquiry,  we  learned  that 
she  had  gone  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her 
only  sister.  Sisters  Parten  and  Shands 
deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  a  dear  brother, 
who  was  killed  while  still  in  early  man- 
hood. God  chose  to  call  him  while  all  his 
hopes  were  bright  and  so  escape  the  mis- 
fortunes and  sorrow  which  must  have  been 
his  had  he  lived.  It  is  hard  to  give  them 
up  but  "Thy  will  be  done."  We  will  not 
attempt  to  comfort  our  sorrowing  sisters, 
but  we  tender  our  sincerest  sympathies 
to  them  in  their  hour  of  affliction. 

Our  lodge  has  made  great  progress  since 
we  were  organized  last  summer.  We  are 
expecting  several  applications  at  our  next 
meeting.  We  have  twenty-four  members 
at  present  and  most  of  us  feel  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  miss  a  meeting  without 
good  cause. 

#  #   # 

Railroad  Lifb: — (A  Friend,  Delphos, 
Ohio.)  Only  those  who  have  had  to  say 
good-bye  to  their  loved  ones  know  how  sad 
a  word  it  is.  Sad  and  hard  to  say  for 
those  who  go,  but  sadder,  harder  far  to 
those  who  are  left  behind.  The  truth  of 
this  is  more  especially  brought  before  us 
at  the  present  time  when  so  many  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sons  and  brothers  are  away 
from  home  and  country  at  the  call  of  duty. 
Many  to  don  the  soldier's  garb  in  foreign 
lands,  and  many  to  become  boys  in  blue 
(blue  overclothes)  at  home.  It  seems 
there  was  never  a  greater  call  for  that 
class  of  men  than  at  present.  Wherever 
you  go  you  can  hear  the  cry  of  overworked 
men  at  the  scoop.  Amid  the  stirring 
scenes  that  take  place  at  their  departure, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  there  is  another  and 


a  darker  side  to  the  picture  which  many 
of  us  have  never  been  permitted  to  gaze 
upon,  yet  how  many  of  our  sisters  have 
been  compelled  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs 
of  adversity. 

Glancing  over  the  last  beneficiary  as- 
sessment notice  of  the  Brotherhood  we  find 
that  twenty-five  of  the  brothers  lost  their 
lives  in  railway  accidents.  How  many  of 
our  sisters  said  good-bye  to  the  loved  ones 
for  the  last  time  in  life?  We  see  them 
leaving  home  for  the  roundhouse  and,  with 
lunch  bucket  in  hand,  they  bid  us  a  hurried 
good-bye.  They  get  on  their  engine. 
There  is  work  to  be  done  and  plenty  of  it. 
New  companions,  new  scenes  to  be  visited. 
They  have  the  excitement  of  the  change 
to  divert  their  thoughts  from  dwelling 
persistently  on  the  past  and  the  parting. 
But  those  who  are  left  behind  have  none 
of  these  things  to  help  them.  Their  duty 
is  to  wait  and  hope ;  and  how  often  is  that 
hope  blighted,  for  when  we  least  expect 
it  a  message  is  flashed  over  the  wire  in- 
forming us  of  a  wreck  down  the  road.  We 
can  learn  nothing  definite.  It  is  this  un- 
certainty that  is  so  hard  to  bear,  for  there 
is  nothing  that  tries  the  courage  and  en- 
durance of  a  man  or  woman  like  suspense. 
If  we  only  knew  the  worst  or  the  best  we 
could  bear  it,  or  at  any  rate  think  we  could 
if  the  worst  does  come. 

We  often  hear  the  remark,  "cruel  war." 
True;  but  if  the  history  of  the  iron  horse 
could  be  written,  of  the  lives  that  have 
been  crushed  out  beneath  its  monstrous 
wheels,  we  would  soon  be  made  to  say, 
"cruel  engine."  We  can  go  North,  South, 
East  and  West  and  find  countless  num- 
bers of  homes  made  desolate  on  its  ac- 
count. No  matter  how  many  fall,  we  al- 
ways find  others  willing  to  risk  the  danger 
and  take  their  places.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  our  B.  of  L.  F.  boys  all  over  the 
land  are  putting  forth  every  effort  to  in- 
duce every  man  who  handles  a  scoop  to 
take  out  an  insurance  for  the  protection 
of  those  who  are  left  behind?  It  is  sad 
enough  to  say  good-bye,  but  sadder  by  far 
to  see  them  snatched  from  us  without  a 
moment's  warning  and  nothing  left  what- 
ever for  the  support  of  wife  and  several 
little  ones. 

There  is  one  thing  that  should  impress 
our  brothers  more  than  anything  in  life 
while  working  to  gain  the  right  hand  side 
of  an  engine;  they  should  work  much 
harder  to  gain  a  seat  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  Him  who  never  made  an  unjust 
promotion.  God  says :  "Ye  know  not  the 
day,  neither  the  hour,  when  the  Son  of 
Man  Cometh."  Be  ye  therefore  ready  so 
that  when  the  time  comes  when  we  must 
say  bood-bye  to  loved  ones,  we  can  have 
an  assurance  of  meeting  them  in  the  land 
where  good-byes  are  never  spoken. 
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Hull   House   Settlement* 


UIULL    HOUSE  is  the    most 

*  *  ■  successful  social  settlement 
in  the  world.  It  was 
founded  in  September,  1889, 
by  Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Miss  Ellen 
Starr,  who  practically  renounced  the 
pleasures  of  life  that  they  might  prac- 
tice the  sort  of  Christianity  preached 
nineteen  centuries  ago.  They  believed 
that  by  living  among  the  poor  and 
distressed 'they  could  instill  into  their 
lives  ambitions  that  poverty  and  mis- 
ery had  destroyed. 

**It  was  an  attempt,"  says  Miss 
Addams,  "to  make  social  intercourse 
express  the  growing  sense  of  the  eco- 
nomic unity  of  society. 

"I  believe  that  the  dependence  of 
classes  upon  each  other  is  reciprocal," 
sh^  continued,  "and  that  as  a  social 
relation  is  essentially  a  reciprocal  rela- 
tion, it  gives  a  form  of  expression 
that  has  peculiar  value. 

"The  settlement  is  an  experimental 
effort  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the 
social  and  industrial  problems  en- 
gendered by  modern  conditions  of  life 
in  a  great  city.  I  believe  there  will 
be  no  wretched  quarters  at  all  in  our 
cities  when  the  conscience  of  each 
man  is  so  touched  that  he  prefers  to 
live  with  the  poorest  of  his  brethren 
and  not  with  the  richest  of  them  that 

*  Written   for  the    Locomotive    Pirbmbn*s 
Maoaziicb  by  w.  C.  Roberts. 


his  income  will  permit.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  moving  and  living  will 
sometime  be  universal  and  need  no 
name." 

Miss  Addams  thus  describes  the 
motives  that  should  prevail  in  or- 
ganizing social  settlements: 

1.  The  desire  to  make  the  entire 
social  organism  democratic — to  ex- 
tend democracy  beyond  its  political 
expression. 

2.  The  impulse  to  share  the  race 
life,  to  bring  as  much  as  possible  of 
social  energy  and  the  accumulation  of 
civilization  to  those  portions  of  the 
race  that  have  little. 

3.  The  effort  to  return  to  the  early 
humanitarian  idea  of  Christianity — 
the  impulse  to  share  the  lives  of  the 
poor,  the  desire  to  make  social  service, 
irrespective  of  propaganda,  express 
the  spirit  of  Christ. 

No  better  locality  in  which  to  carry 
out  their  plans  could  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  founders  of  Hull  House. 
Within  a  third  of  a  square  mile  eigh- 
teen different  nationalities  reside  and 
not  far  away  is  the  Ghetto  of  the  Jews. 
The  junk  shop  keeper,  the  rag  picker 
and  old  bottle  gatherer  were  the 
Croesuses  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
squalor  and  wretchedness  reigned  su- 
preme. In  this  district  the  sweat- 
shop slaves  toiled  their  lives  away  for 
just  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
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gether.  XVhile  parents  gathered  the 
evening  meals  from  the  garbage  boxes 
the  children  slaved  all  day  for  the 
niggardly  pittance  that  provided  fire 
and  paid  the  rent.  The  income  of 
two-thirds  of  the  families  in  the  dis- 
trict ranged  from  $5  to  $10  per  week 
each,  according  to  the  number  of 
members  working.  The  highest  wages 
earned  by  any  one  family  was  $20  per 
week,  eight  members  contributing  to 
the  total. 

These  conditions  existed  when  Miss 
Addams  began  her  work  of  uplifting. 


may  be  they  are  given  a  welcome  and 
kindly  women  listen  patiently  to  their 
woes.  If  any  one  is  taken  sick  Hull 
House  is  notified  and  there  is  imme- 
diate response.  All  this  has  had  its 
eflfect  upon  the  neighborhood.  The 
growing  children,  nearly  every  one  of 
whom  attended  the  settlement  kinder- 
garten, now  look  forward  to  some- 
thing more  than  work  in  the  sweat- 
shops. 

Children  in  that  district  before  the 
advent  of  Hull  House  were  satisfied 
to  work  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day 


HULL  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 


Be  it  remembered  that  Hull  House 
does  not  dispense  charity.  It  does 
not  even  claim  to  be  philanthropic. 
Its  methods  can  best  be  explained  in 
the  words  of  Miss  Addams: 

"We  are  simply  doing  our  neigh- 
borly duty." 

It  is  this  neighborly  way  of  reach- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  people  that  has 
done  wonders  in  that  part  of  Chicago. 
Every  one  is  welcome  at  Hull  House. 
No  matter  how  poor  or  wretched  they 


for  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  a  week.  Hull 
House  with  its  music,  its  art  and  its 
neighborly  sociability  raised  the 
standard  of  living.  The  slaves  of  the 
sweatshop  began  to  disappear  and  in 
their  places  came  young  men  and 
women  who  demanded  better  wages 
and  better  conditions  of  employment. 
After  the  threshold  of  Hull  House 
is  crossed  all  are  on  a  social  equality. 
There  is  no  class  hostility.  It  can 
best    be    described    as    a    school    of 
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culture  to  which  all  living  in  the  dis- 
trict are  welcome. 

Hull  House  believes  in  organized 
labor.  Miss  Addams  has  been  a  most 
loyal  supporter,  and  in  times  of  neces- 
sity a  defender  of  the  trade  unions. 
She  never  loses  an  opportunity  to 
urge  the  women  workers  to  unite  into 
trade  unions. 

The  settlement  was  not  a  year  old 
before  it  became  headquarters  for 
women  trade  unionists  and  five  of 
them  organized  the  famous  '7^"^ 
Club,"    a    cooperative   boarding   club 


in  and  declared  the  eight-hour  law 
for  women  unconstitutional.  The 
factory  and  sweatshop  law  was  first 
prepared  by  Miss  Addams  and  her 
little  band  and  the  persistency,  aided 
by  the  trade  unions,  is  said  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure. The  first  factory  inspector  was 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  now  a  resident 
of  the  settlement. 

Three  years  ago  the  first  agitation 
to  amend  the  child  labor  law  was 
sprung  at  Hull  House.  Mrs.  Alzma 
P.   Stevens,  a  member  of  the  Typo- 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  HULL  HOUSE 


which  is  still  in  existence  and  thriv- 
ing. The  club  has  a  handsome  home 
just  around  the  corner  from  Hull 
House.  The  dues  are  $3.00 -per  week, 
with  small  assessment.  The  girls 
take  turns  in  transacting  the  business 
of  the  club  and  the  lists  are  always 
full. 

The  first  women's  eight-hour  club 
in  America  was  organized  in  Hull 
House  and  it  was  succeeding  admir- 
ably when  the  supreme  court  stepped 


graphical  Union  for  many  years  and 
a  resident,  urged  that  organized  labor 
prepare  a  new  bill  and  demand  its 
passage  by  the  Legislature.  George 
W.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cigar- 
makers'  International  Union,  presided 
at  the  meeting  at  which  Mrs.  Stevens 
called  attention  to  the  disgraceful 
features  of  the  old  law.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  and  a  bill  prepared, 
mostly  by  Mrs.  Stevens.  The  Chi- 
cago unions  were  apathetic,  however, 
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but  Mrs.  Stevens,  by  the  aid  of  Hull 
House,  succeeded  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  amendments  in  the 
closing  session  of  the  Legislature  two 
years  ago. 

Up  to  her  death,   which  occurred 
last  June,  Mrs.  Stevens  was  an  active 


VIEW  PROM  A  HULL  HOUSE  WINDOW 

worker  in  the  labor  movement.  She 
organized  several  women's  unions  and 
was  an  officer  of  the  Dorcas  Federal 
Labor  Union  for  years. 

Recently  the  Women's  Union  Label 
League  was  organized  by  members  of 
the  Dorcas  Federal  Labor  Union  and 
it  has  thrived  so  successfully  that  the 
Dorcas  has  been  merged  into  it  tem- 
porarily. The  tick  sewers,  laundry 
workers,  mattress  makers  and  many 
other  women's  unions  owe  their  or- 
ganization to  Hull  House. 

The  work  of  organizing  the  women 
does  not  end  the  interest  of  Hull 
House  in  their  welfare.  The  mem- 
bers are  invited  to  join  the  various 
classes  and  at  intervals  receptions  and 
dances  are  held.  To  many  of  the 
girls  a  new  life  is  opened.  For  the 
mere  effort  they  can  study  music,  lit- 
erature and  art  under  the  best  quali- 
fied teachers.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
social  and  literary  clubs  that  they  arc 
privileged  to  join. 


There  are  also  afternoon  clubs  for 
boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  the  program  includes 
literature,  art,  music,  games,  reading, 
debate,  sewing,  and  story  telling. 
There  are  many  of  these  clubs  and  all 
are  well  attended.  The  first  depart- 
ments opened  at  Hull  House  were  the 
kindergarten  and  nursery.  Through 
the  babies  the  h£arts  of  the  parents 
were  reached.  Then  gradually  the 
older  sisters  and  brothers  dropped  in 
to  see  what  sort  of  a  place  the  settle- 
ment was.  There  they  found  only 
love  and  kindness  and  finally  it 
dawned  upon  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood that  the  new  Christianity 
brought  into  the  district  and  practiced 
by  the  little  band  of  earnest  women 
was  that  taught  centuries  ago  by  the 
Holy  Nazerene. 

The  battle  of  the  two  young  girls 
had  been  won  and  since  that  day  the 
influence  of  Hull  House  has  gradually 
increased. 

According  to  its  charter  the  objects 
of  Hull  House  are: 


MISS  JANE  ADDAMS 

"To  provide  a  center  for  a  higher 
civic  and  social  life,  to  institute  and 
maintain  educational  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises  and  to  investigate 
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and  improve  the  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustrial districts  of  Chicago." 

The  institution  is  non-sectarian  and 
there  is  no  preaching.  Sunday  even- 
ings there  are  lectures  and  concerts. 

"We  look  after  the  bodies  rather 
than  the  souls  of  men,"  explained  a 
resident  of  Hull  House.  "Anyone  is 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  set- 
tlement without  references.  The 
character  of  the  house  is  so  well 
understood  that  it  is  believed  that  no 
one  would  care  to  come  here  if  they 
did  not  intend  to  conform  to  the  rules 
and  regulations.  Our  work  is  re- 
formatory and  educational,  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  help  and  uplift  the 
meanest.  We  love  to  do  the  most  good 
among  young  people  who  come  under 


THE  SMOKING  ROOM  OPxMEN'S  CLUB 

our  influence  during  the  formative 
period  of  their  lives.  We  are  acting 
on  the  theory  that  prevention  is  bet- 
ter than  a  cure." 

Miss  Addams  does  not  believe  the 
church  does  all  it  can  for  the  masses. 
Recently  she  stirred  up  a  meeting  of 
Chicago  ministers  by  saying: 

"There  are  two  things  which  con- 
tribute to  the  lack  of  success  of  the 
Portestant  Churches  among  the 
masses.  The  first  is  they  have  not 
had  the  prudence  of  mind  to  change 
their  methods,  but  keep  up  the  plan 
that  is  successful  in  the  suburbs  and 


in  country  towns.  In  the  country 
town  the  church  is  largely  the  social 
center.    In  the  city  the  church  has  to 


AN  ART  CLASS 


compete  with  the  numerous  benefit 
societies  and  fraternities  which  ram- 
ify in  all  directions  and  have  a  large 
element  of  the  religious  sentiment  in 
their  rituals. 

"I  would  not  make  a  church  a 
theater,  but  you  have  got  to  teach 
morals  and  ethics  along  more  attrac- 
tive lines.  I  believe  if  Christ  came  to 
the  earth  to  work  again  and  He  fotind 
a  church  steeple,  or  the  written  ser- 
mon, or  the  music  and  singing  needed 
changing  He  would  not  hesitate  to 
change  them,  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
reach  men. 

"The  second  cause  is  the  church 
does  not  take  hold  of  the  great  ques- 
tion that  is  pressing  so  hard  on  every 
poor  man's  life.  This  is  the  economic 
question.    There   is  a  good  deal  of 


BABY  KINDERGARTEN 


fervor  in  the  meetings  of  the  labor 
unions  and  they  struggle  hard  for 
their    attainment    of    the    universal 
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brotherhood.  The  pressing  problem 
with  the  working  man  is  how  to  make 
the  present  conditions  a  little  less 
smarting,  how  to  provide  for  the 
bodies,  and  not  divide  the  community 
into  two  classes — ^those  who  work  for 
the  bodies  and  those  who  work  for  the 
souls." 

Hull  House  does  not  stand  for  any 
one  "ism."  It  grants  to  all  the  right 
to  believe  as  they  please  in  all  matters 
of  creed  or  political  economy.  There 
is  a  refreshing  tolerance  of  every 
man's  ideas  and  beliefs.  The  whole 
intent  of  the  founders  is  to  uplift 
humanity  by  cultivating  in  them  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  and  good. 

Organized  labor  is  benefited,  society 
is  benefited,  the  whole  city  is  bene- 
fited by  the  work  of  the  settlement. 
It  has  put  new  life  into  the  over- 
worked and  under-paid  child  and 
adult.  It  has  brought  happiness  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have 
known  nothing  of  true  Christian  love 
or  that  there  was  anything  in  life 
worth    living    for — in    fact,    it    has 


changed  the  district  from  one  of  the 
"toughest"  to  one  of  .mere  "unre- 
spectability."  What  the  churches  and 
laws  could  not  do  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  return  to  the  early 
humanitarian  idea  of  Christianity. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  PLAYGROUND 


What  is  needed  in  Chicago  and 
every  other  large  •  city  is  a  "Jane 
Addams"  and  a  "Hull  House"  in 
every  ward. 


Compulsory   Jlrbitration* 


TT  CANNOT  but  amuse  one  who 
*  has  lived  in  New  Zealand  for  many 
year  to  note  the  terror,  or  assumed 
terror,  that  men  in  other  places  ex- 
hibit in  regard  to  "Compulsory  Ar- 
bitration." The  word  "compulsory" 
seems  as  detestable  to  them  as  the 
word  "security"  did  to  FalstaflF.  "I 
would  as  soon  have  rats-bane  put  into 
my  mouth  as  that  word  security." 
Yet  we  know  that  compulsion  and 
security  are  at  the  base  of  every 
living  law  and  find  no  enemies 
among  those  whom  the  law  cannot 
touch. 

Compulsion  is  not  objected  to  by 
the  respectable  citizen  who  sees  the 
policeman  compel  the  burglar  or  pick- 

*  Written  for  the  I^ocomotivb  Pirbmbn's 
MAOAZxifB,  by  Edward  Treffear,  Secretary  for 
Labor,  New  Zealand. 


pocket  to  move  toward  the  jail,  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  the  person 
in  the  official  grip. 

Compulsory  arbitration  came  to 
New  Zealand  like  the  sword  of  Alex- 
ander, shearing  through  the  intricate 
knot  of  labor  troubles  which  up  to 
that  time  no  human  fingers  had  been 
able  to  untie.  The  trade  unions  and 
labor  organizations  were  lying  flaccid 
and  helpless  after  a  prolonged  and 
bitter  struggle  wherein  that  cruel 
weapon,  the  strike,  had,  like  a  knife 
without  a  handle,  only  mutilated  the 
hand  that  used  it.  To  those  whose 
deepest  sympathies  and  aspirations 
were  with  the  workers  of  the  colony 
it  became  plain  that  some  more 
reasonable  method  of  settling  disputes 
between  masters  and  men,  and  of  ad- 
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justing  profits  and  wages  must  be 
found.  There  must  be  some  better 
medium  of  conducting  industrial  econ- 
omy than  by  a  continually-recurring 
and  fratricidal  strife,  often  embittered 
by  burning  passion  and  made  des- 
perate by  the  sight  of  suffering  women 
and  children;  yet  such  strife  was 
going  on  daily  in  some  part  of  the 
world's  field  of  labor.  An  effort  for 
reform  was  made,  and  in  our  little 
colony  it  took  the  following  direction. 
It  had  been  found  impossible  to  get 


always  consist  of  working  men,  and  as 
soon  as  these  recognized  the  true  out- 
look and  shook  themselves  free  from 
the  deadly  coaxing  of  the  professional 
politician,  whom  they  had  trusted  and 
by  whom  they  had  been  deceived  in 
past  years,  they  sent  their  own 
pledged  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  to  be  no  question 
of  "tory"  or  "radical,"  of  "republican" 
or  "democrat ;"  the  fight  was  to  be  for 
or  against  the  emancipation  of  the 
wage-earner.       A  crushing  majority 
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measures  which  touched  the  heart  of 
the  matter  passed  in  Parliament 
while  that  body  was  composed  of  per- 
sons whose  interests  and  privileges 
were  opposed  to  those  of  the  working 
class;  therefore,  all  the  energy  of  the 
labor  organizations  was  turned  from 
the  direction  of  the  "Old  Unionism" 
(which  busied  itself  mainly  with  at- 
tempts to  raise  wages,  regulate  hours 
of  work,  etc.)  into  political  channels. 
The  majority  of  the  electors  among  a 
people  having  manhood  suffrage  must 


resulted  at  the  polis,  as  it  always 
must  when  labor  cares  to  really  put  its 
mighty  sinews  in  motion,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  history  was  seen  a 
"House  of  the  People,"  making  laws 
to  benefit  a  majority  of  citizens  and 
not  a  priviledged  few.  This  was  the 
preparation  of  the  ground.  Now  for 
the  seed. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
Government  was  to  institute  a  port- 
folio of  labor,  and  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Reeves,  now  Agent  General  for  New 
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Zealand  in  London,  became  the  first 
Minister  of  Labor  appointed  under 
the  British  flag.  He  studied  earnest- 
ly the  different  systems  of  settling 
labor  disputes  in  older  countries,  and 
realized'  that  voluntary  arbitration  had 
practically  failed.  It  does  not  fail  in 
all  cases  where  there  are  fair-minded 
and  reasonable  men  on  both  sides,  but 
it  fails  in  the  most  crucial  and  dan- 
gerous disputes,  especially  if  class- 
feeling  or  angry  emotions  have  been 
excited;    moreover,    the   difficulty    in 


or  heartless,  would  either  not  agree  or 
break  through  the  arrangement  one 
by  one,  thus  compelling  the  others,  in 
self-defense,  to  come  back  to  the  old, 
bad  long  hours  system.  Just  as  the 
strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength 
only  of  its  weakest  link,  so  the 
strength  of  a  voluntary  system  is  only 
the  strength  of  its  worst  and  weakest 
member.  Something  was  wanted  to 
bring  the  evil  up  to  the  level  of  the 
good,  not  to  put  the  well-intentioned 
at  the  mejcy  of  the  ill-disposed,  and 
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such  cases  is  in  bringing  all  the  par- 
ties into  line.  This  was  even  more 
clearly  shown  in  regard  to  a  sister 
measure  passed  at  the  3ame  time  as 
the  Arbitration  Act,  viz.,  the  Shops 
Act  A  half-holiday  in  the  week,  for 
shop  assistants,  was  desired  by  many 
employers  as  well  as  by  all  the  em- 
ployes. Time  and  again  ninety  out  of 
a  hundred  shopkeepers,  or  as  you 
would  call  them,  storekeepers,  would 
agree  to  close  at  a  certain  hour  of  a 
certain  day,  but  the  other  ten,  greedy 


that  "something"  was  found  when  the 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion Bill  of  1894  passed  through  the 
New  Zealand  Legislature  and  received 
the  Queen's  assent. 
.  What  does  the  act  do?  In  the  first 
place  it  stops  both  strike  and  lock-out. 
Any  two  employers  or  any  seven 
workers  in  one  trade  can  form  an  in- 
dustrial union.  As  soon  as  a  dispute 
arises  one  side  or  the  other  can  bring 
the  question  before  the  Conciliation 
Board,  and  until  a  final  settlement  is 
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reached  the  employer  must  pay  and 
the  worker  receive  the  wages  ac- 
cepted before  the  dispute  began.  The 
Board  usually  consists  of  five  mem- 
bers, two  elected  by  the  unions  of 
workers  and  two  by  the  unions  of 
employers,  with  a  chairman  elected  by 
the  four,  the  term  of  office  being  three 
years.  If  employers  or  workers  fail 
to  elect  members,  or  if  the  Board  fails 
to  elect  a  chairman,  the  Government 
appoints.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
industrial    districts    (some    seven  or 


If  either  the  employers  or  the  work- 
ers do  not  agree  with  the  Board's 
recommendation  an  appeal  can  be 
made  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 
This  Court  consists  of  three  persons, 
one  being  elected  by  the  unions  of 
workers  and  one  by  the  unions  of  em- 
ployers. The  Court  is  elected  by  the 
unions  throughout  the  colony,  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Conciliation  Boards, 
by  the  unions  of  the  local  industrial 
district.  The  president  of  the  Court 
is   always   a   judge   of   the   Supreme 
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eight  in  all),  and  the  Board  sits  when 
called  upon,  the  state  paying  the  fees  of 
the  members  of  the  Board,  but  the  liti- 
gants bearing  the  costs  of  witnesses. 
After  hearing  the  evidence  the  Board 
makes  its  recommendation.  If  the  par- 
ties are  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
recommendations  an  industrial  agree- 
ment is  drawn  up,  generally  for  two 
years,  in  which  the  wages,  piece 
rates,  hours,  holidays,  ratio  of  ap- 
prentices to  journeymen,  etc.,  are 
fixed,  and  this  agreement  has  the 
force  of  law.     - 


Court,  fitted  by  long  experience  and 
ripe  judgment  to  sift  evidence  and 
exercise  dignified  control.  The  Court 
of  Arbitration  sits  in  different  parts 
of  the  colony,  whenever  a  number  of 
cases  (or  one  of  sufficient  importance) 
justify  the  necessity.  Against  the 
award  of  the  president  there  is  no 
appeal.  He  exercises  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  and  for  a 
period,  generally  of  two  years,  he 
fixes  absolutely  the  wages,  hours,  etc., 
of  the  trade  adjudicated  on  within 
that  industrial  district.    The  books  of 
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a  firm  can  be  brought  up  for  examina- 
tion, witnesses,  if  recalcitrant,  can  be 
punished  for  contempt  of  court — in 
fact,  the  breaker  of  the  law  laid  down 
in  the  Arbitration  Court  is  treated  like 
the  breaker  of  the  law  proceeding 
from  any  other  court  and  is  equally 
outside  the  sympathy  of  decent  citi- 
zens. 

With  this  very  bare  and  meagre 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  position, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  meet  objec- 
tions and  consider  the  results.    The 


which  the  Court  decides  after  exam- 
ining accounts  and  witnesses.  If  the 
employer  defies  the  Court  or  pays  less 
than  is  awarded  he  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $2,500,  and  if  he  persists  may  go 
on  being  fined.  If  the  members  of  the 
trade  union  will  not  work  at  the 
awarded  rate  that  union  can  also  be 
fined  $2,500,  and  every  man  belonging 
to  it  is  liable  to  the  extent  of  $50,  as 
for  a  private  debt.  Let  it  be  here  said 
that  while  the  men's  claims  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Court  and  advantages 
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first  objection  generally  made  is  that 
of  "impossibility."  We  are  told  that 
you  can  not  make  an  employer  pay 
higher  wages  than  his  business  can 
afford,  nor  can  you  make  a  workman 
take  less  money  than  he  wishes  to 
work  for.  The  answer  is  that  in  most 
cases  where  the  doubt  comes  in  is 
whether  the  business  can  afford  to 
pay  higher  wages  (if  that  is  the 
claim)  or  whether  the  employer  is 
trying  to  keep  too  large  profits  by 
cutting    wages.      That   is   the   point 


secured  against  the  masters  in  nine 
out  of  ten  cases,  thus  showing  the  jus- 
tice of  the  claims,  not  a  single  em- 
ployer in  the  colony  has  been  ruined 
or  had  to  close  his  business  on  this 
account.  Why  should  he  be  ruined? 
If  the  business  will  not  bear  the  strain 
of  increased  wages,  the  judge  so  de- 
crees. In  one  case  last  year,  that  of 
a  printers*  union,  the  employers  actu- 
ally offered  a  raise  of  wages  to  the  men 
but  it  was  not  thought  sufficient  and 
was  refused,  the  mj^n  believing  that 
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the  Court  would  give  them  more.  The 
Court  awarded  less  than  the  employers 
had  offered.  Loyally  and  faithfully 
the  printers  accepted  the  judgment. 
That  is  how  in  our  six  years  of  practi- 
cal experience  the  objection  is  met  to 
the  assertion  that  you  cannot  compel 
a  man  to  take  lower  wages  than  he 
wants.  How,  without  any  compul- 
sory arbitration  act,  the  worker  is 
compelled  to  take  less  than  he  wishes 
to  is  a  secret  known  to  some  employ- 
ers and  many  workers.     The  artisan 


pay  higher  wages  or  give  short  hours 
while  his  brother  tradesmen  could 
make  better  terms.  It  is  fair  for  one 
as  for  another.  No  one,  for  instance, 
can  prevent  a  boot  manufacturer  clos- 
ing his  business,  nor  one  of  his  boot 
clickers  ceasing  to  work,  but  if  the 
man  works  at  his  trade  he  must  re- 
ceive at  least  the  minimum  wage  men- 
tioned in  the  award  or  nothing,  and  so 
must  all  other  clickers  in  that  district. 
The  industrial  districts  are  necessary 
because    climatic    conditions,     house 
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who  lives  under  the  Act  knows  it  as 
his  best  friend  and  one  that  stands  be- 
tween him  and  that  dreadful  "Free- 
dom of  Contract"  whose  pressure 
crushes  the  weaker  to  the  earth. 

We  must  not  forget  one  important 
point  in  the  Act,  viz.,  that  when  a 
case  is  brought  forward  against  an 
employer  all  other  employers  in  that 
trade  and  in  the  same  locality  are 
joined  with  him  in  the  case.  If  this 
were  not  so,  it  would  be  unfair,  as 
one  employer  might  be  compelled  to 


rent,  price  of  fuel,  etc.,  vary  greatly 
in  different  part  of  the  colony. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Act 
does  not  deal  with  individuals.  It  is 
designed  to  aid  trade  unions  and  or- 
ganizations. It  is  thought  more  pos- 
sible to  get  good  results  from  the  col- 
lective sense  of  bodies  of  employers 
or  of  workmen  than  from  floating 
units  having  no  cohesion.  That  trade 
unions  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
government  is  of  course  a  shocking 
heresy,  but  is  the  effect  of  that  politi- 
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cal  action  I  spoke  of  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper?  By  the  new  consoli- 
dated Arbitration  Act  of  1900,  even  if 
certain  men  should  ignorantly  prefer 
the  barbarous  weapon  of  the  strike 
and  refuse  to  form  a  union,  they  can 
be  brought  into  line  by  some  union  in 
a  "related  trade"  forcing  them  to  ap- 
pear in  court.  The  same  month  that 
the  Act  passed  a  number  of  coal 
truckers  struck  and,  being  individuals 
and  not  in  any  union,  were  beyond 
the  law.  Within  a  day  or  two,  how- 
ever, a  coal  miners*  union  in  the  local- 
ity brought  a  case  before  the  Board 
and,  claiming  that  coal  trucking  was 
"related"  to  coal  mining,  insisted  that 
the  strike  should  cease.  The  men  had 
to  return  to  work  till  their  wages  were 
settled  by  law.  Even  this  attempted 
strike  only  shows  out  by  contrast  the 
general  and  common  consent  of  the 
workers  to  this  beneficent  measure. 
To  further  exemplify  the  point  I  may 
explain  that  should  carpenters  refuse 
(for  some  crazy  reason)  to  form  a 
union  under  the  Act,  painters  could 
force  them  into  the  Court  as  a  "re- 
lated trade,"  lest  the  business  of  house 
building  be  stopped  by  a  strike. 

As  to  the  cost,  etc.,  of  the  Act,  the 
expenses  last  year  of  the  different 
Conciliation  Boards  were  $5,200,  and 
of  the  Arbitration  Court  $5,670.  This 
does  not  represent  the  tenth  part  of 
the  value  that  would  be  lost  by  em- 
ployers and  men  in  time  and  money 
by  one  important  strike.  For  this 
sum  cases  have  been  decided  affecting 
painters,  carpenters,  engineers,  coal 
miners,  gold  miners,  bootmakers,  tail-- 
ors,  tailoresses,  tinsmiths,  furniture 
makers,  seamen,  printers,  moulders, 
bakers,  plumbers,  etc. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  similar  leg^is- 
lation  to  New  Zealand?    The  result 


has  triumphantly  vindicated  the  falsity 
of  the  ravings  uttered  against  ad- 
vanced labor  laws,  and  screams  that 
ruin  would  be  certain,  capital  driven 
away,  etc.  Never  has  the  colony  had  ' 
such  prosperity  as  in  the  last  few 
years.  There  are  thousands  more 
working  in  her  factories  and  work- 
shops than  there  were  six  years  ago. 
Trade  was  never  so  flourishing,  labor 
never  so  much  in  demand.  Ten  years 
since  at  the  street  corners  of  our 
larger  towns  there  were  great  meet- 
ings of  "unemployed;"  now  it  is  diffi- 
cult sometimes  to  get  hands  at  all. 
Money  is  plentiful;  so  much  so  that 
not  only  has  the  rate  of  interest  stead- 
ily fallen  but  the  distribution  of 
wealth  must  be  general,  since,  as  an 
example,  the  whole  of  the  building 
trades,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plumb- 
ers, painters,  etc.,  kept  holiday  for 
ten  days  the  past  Christmas,  of  course 
at  their  own  expense  and  wish. 

But  how  do  the  labor  laws  help  to 
produce  business?  By  the  feeling  of 
industrial  security,  by  knowing  what 
wages  you  will  have  to  pay  (or  to  re- 
ceive) for  the  next  two  years,  by 
steadiness  of  contracts,  and  more  re- 
liable calculations  as  to  outlay.  There 
is  also  more  friendly  and  comrade- 
like feeling  between  master  and  man 
when  the  threats  of  demanding  higher 
wages  or  giving  lower  wages  cease  to 
be  heard  in  the  yard  or  workroom. 
Class  bitterness  and  hatred  fade  when 
the  bickerings  cease.  The  wage- 
earner,  once  the  daily  shuttle-cock  of 
so-called  "supply  and  demand,"  begins 
to  feel  the  same  comfort  an  official 
or  salaried  manager  has,  who,  know- 
ing no  anxiety  about  his  pay,  can  use 
his  brains  for  the  service  of  his  firm. 

Is  the  strike  or  the  lock-out  better 
than  this  kind  of  "compulsion"? 
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Railways    and    Legislators 


TTHE  following  review  of  pending 
*  railway  legislation  is  taken  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Railroad  Gazette, 
which  credits  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  as  being  the  source  of  informa- 
tion. Some  omissions  have  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  so-called  "employes' 
bills/'  which  have  been  introduced  in 
several  states  at  the  request  of  the 
railway  employes'  organizations,  are 
ignored  or  considered  of  no  import- 
ance. 

Alabama. — The  only  important  railroad 
legislation  pending  is  a  proposition  to  give 
the  railroad  commission  power  to  make 
rates  and  to  enforce  its  rulings.  At  pres- 
ent the  commission  has  only  advisory 
powers.  The  merchants  of  Birmingham 
complain  that  the  commissioners  do  not 
make  the  railroads  do  them  justice  as  com- 
pared with  other  cities,  and  they  have 
worked  up  a  demand  for  more  power  for 
the  commission.  "As  a  rule,  the  railroads 
of  the  State  take  little  or  no  part  in 
politics  or  legislation  until  something  is 
attempted  which  might  affect  their  inter- 
ests when  they  become  strongly  repre- 
sented in  the  lobby,  and  generally  succeed 
in  defeating  the  objectionable  measure.** 

Idaho. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  to 
reduce  all  passenger  fares  to  three  cents 
a  mile  and  regulating  and  prescribing 
freight  rates.  Detailed  provisions  are  in- 
serted  forbidding  discrimination,   etc. 

Illinois, — Only  two  bills  have  been  pre- 
sented. One  is  to  reduce  fares  to  two 
cents  and  the  other  makes  it  a  penitentiary 
offense  for  a  legislator  to  accept  or  use  a 
pass.  These  bills  are  probably  designed  to 
be  used  as  clubs  over  the  railroad  lobby. 
This  lobby  is  maintained  at  Springfield 
each  session,  but  oi  late  has  not  been 
lavish  in  entertainment.  Public  sentiment 
is  more  favorable  to  the  railroads  than 
for  many  years  past,  but  there  is  a  senti- 
ment in  Chicago  in  favor  of  increasing 
taxes.  All  roads  except  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral are  taxed  on  capital  stock  and  per- 
sonal property  by  a  State  Board,  and  this 
board  is  declared  to  be  under  control  of 
the   railroads. 

Indiana. — Numerous  bills  have  been 
presented  and  important  changes  may  be 
made  in  the  laws.  The  public  feeling 
toward  the  railroads  is  more  friendly  than 
in  former  years.  The  railroads  are  not  in 
politics.  All  the  members  travel  on  passes, 
and  perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  the  com- 


panies do  not  fear  the  passage  of  a  two- 
cent-a-mile  law.  The  labor  organizations 
are  opposed  to  this  low-fare  bill,  fearing 
that  it  would  lead  the  companies  to  cut 
down  wages.  .  There  is  a  bill  to  compel  all 
trains  to  stop  at  county  seats,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  pass.  Two  bills  will  probably 
lead  to  contests.  One  is  to  authorize  con- 
solidation ;  this  is  to  empower  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  to  acquire  the  B.  &  O.  S. 
W. ;  it  is  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  enable  the  Pennsylvania  to  control 
the  new  road  into  Richmond.  The  other 
bill  prohibits  subsidies  to  railroads.  It  is 
thought  perhaps  to  have  been  promoted 
by  the  electric  roads  to  check  the  exten- 
sion  of  steam   railroads. 

Kansas. — The  new  railroad  law,  which 
has  been  under  discussion  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Kansas,  is  reported  to  have  passed 
both  houses.  It  is  a  very  sweeping  stat- 
ute. It  provides  for  three  commissioners 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Council  and 
to  receive  $2,500  annual  'salary.  The 
clauses  defining  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  numerous  and  detailed,  granting 
practically  every  power  ever  possessed  by 
any  state  commission,  including  complete 
control  of  rates.  Heavy  penalties  are  pre- 
scribed for  disobedience  of  the  orders  of 
the  Board.  The  Commissioners  may  re- 
quire the  Attorney- General  to  proceed 
against  offenders  in  the  highest  court  of 
the  state,  and  suits  thus  brought  take 
precedence  over  all  other  business,  except 
criminal  cases. 

Massachusetts. — Agitation  is  constant 
for  greater  privileges  from  the  railroads. 
This  year  bills  are  proposed  to  reduce  to 
five  cents  all  fares  within  the  limits  of 
Boston.  For  the  State  at  large,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  compel  the  issue  of  500-mile  tick- 
ets at  $10,  though  a  more  radical  element 
demands  a  general  two-cent  rate  law.  An- 
other bill  aims  to  have  the  railroad  com- 
missioners control  express  rates  and  to 
give  all  express  companies  equal  terms  on 
all  railroads.  One  of  the  bills  introduced 
is  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  its  chief  re- 
quirement being  that  the  railroads  must 
provide  sleeping  accommodations  in  day 
coaches  when  such  coaches  are  run  at 
night.  Last  year  the  House  ordered  the 
railroads  to  send  in  a  list  of  all  persons 
who  had  received  passes,  but  it  appears 
that  the  railroads  did  not  obey  the  order. 
The  question  of  State  ownership  was 
fought  out  last  year  in  connection  with 
the  Boston  and  Albany  lease,  but  a  peti- 
tion has  been  introduced  again  this  year. 
The  Massachusetts  mind  appears  to  be 
sensitive  regarding  the  powers  of  the  rail- 
roads,   yet    the    corporations     succeed     in 
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carrying  through  any  great  measure  that 
they  really  set  out  to  pass.  One  railroad 
man  who  knows  the  legislatures  of  four 
states  says  that,  of  these  four,  that  of 
Massachusetts  is  the  most  corrupt. 

Michigan. — The  proposition  now  under 
consideration  is  to  tax  the  railroads  on 
their  property,  which  has  been  valued  at 
1 80  millions.  A  tax  of  iH  per  cent  on 
this  would  call  for  more  than  twice  what 
the  railroads  are  now  paying.  As  an  in- 
crease is  probably  inevitable,  a  senator, 
said  to  be  friendly  to  the  railroads,  has 
introduced  a  moderate  bill,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  forestalling  a  radical  meas- 
ure. Governor  Bliss  declares  himself  in 
favor  of  taxing  the  railroads  on  property 
values,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  will  be 
swayed  by  his  "railroad  cabinet."  Michi- 
gan people  have  no  hankering  after  gov- 
ernment ownership,  as  the  State  made  a 
losing  experiment  in  this  line  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Pierson  reducing  fares  to  two  cents  a  mile 
on  roads  haying  $1,500  annual  passenger 
earnings  per  mile;  to  2^^  cents  for  roads 
earning  over  $1,000,  and  three  cents  where 
the  earnings  are  less  than  $1,000. 

Missouri. — Hostility  to  the  railroad  in 
Missouri  dates  back  to  the  days  before  the 
Civil  War  when  the  State  guaranteed  24 
millions  of  railroad  bonds  and  had  to  pay 
five-sixths  of  this  ^tmount ;  but  improved 
business  has  diminished  the  opposition  of 
the  people  to  railroad"  interests.  The  rail- 
roads always  have  a  lobby  at  Jefferson 
City  while  the  Legislature  is  in  session, 
and  they  are  accused  of  having  purchased 
many  members,  without  regard  to  party. 
This  state  of  things  arouses  strong  feeling 
and  radical  bills  are  introduced.  One  is 
proposed  for  a  separate  car  law,  although 
there  are  not  many  negroes  in  the  State. 
There  is  a  bill  proposed  to  reduce  passen- 
ger fares  from  four  cents  to  three  on 
branch  lines  and  from  three  to  two  on  the 
more  important  lines.  Meetings  of  rail- 
road employes  have  been  held  protesting 
against  any  fare  reduction.  If  a  radical 
bill  is  passed  by  the  House  the  railroads 
will  probably  be  able  to  kill  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate. A  freight  rate  bill  in  the  House  pro- 
poses to  set  maximum  rates  for  local  traf- 
fic, these  tariffs  not  having  been  reduced 
since  1872.  From  the  large  cities  rates 
are  already  low.  There  are  several  bills 
to  increase  the  taxation  of  corporations, 
including  railroads,  but  the  Senate  is  con- 
servative and  will  probably  prevent  sweep- 
ing action  in  this  direction.  There  are 
three  bills  to  reduce  the  railroad  commis- 
sion from  three  persons  to  one,  and  to 
have  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  ...  On  discussion  in  the 
House  the  faro  bill  was  amended  to  read 


21/2  cents  on  main  lines  and  3^  cents  on 
branches. 

Nebraska. — The  Newberry  law  and  the 
State  Board  of  Transportation  having  been 
both  declared  unconstitutional  the  State 
has  no  statutes  regulating  railroads.  This 
situation  is,  of  course,  intolerable  to  the 
average  legislator,  and  the  Republican 
managers  will  not  dare  let  the  opportunity 
slip  to  pass  a  railroad  law.  The  railroads 
have  gradually  raised  freight  rates  during 
the  past  four  years ;  earnings  are  im- 
proved and  possibly  the  Newberry  law  to- 
day could  not  b«  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, as  the  only  ground  for  that  declara- 
tion was  that  the  proposed  reduction  in 
rates  was  too  great.  In  Nebraska  the 
railroads  are,  and  always  have  been,  in 
politics,  and  this  year  the  two  principal 
companies  are  lobbying  openly  and  boast- 
ingly  in  the  interest  of  rival  candidates  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  These  lobby- 
ists will  very  likely  be  able  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  any  bill  regulating  railroads,  so 
firm  is  the  grip  of  the  railroads  on  the 
Legislature.  There  is  no  widespread  com- 
plaint among  the  people  concerning  rail- 
road facilities  and  little  concerning  rates. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  radical  freight  rate  law. 
The  railroads  are  taxed  as  a  whole  and  not 
in  each  county  separately ;  this  leads  to 
protests  that  the  railroads  evade  their  just 
share  of  the  taxes,  and  bills  are  pending 
to  amend  the  laws  to  meet  these  com- 
plaints. 

New  York. — Few  bills  of  importance 
will  be  presented  this  year.  Numerous 
bills,  purely  local  to  New  York  or  Brook- 
lyn, most  of  them  having  the  appearance 
of  "strikes,"  have  already  been  presented. 
The  railroads  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  dominant 
political  party,  and  their  attorneys  are  fre- 
quently at  the  capitol,  where  they  are  in- 
vited to  attend  all  committee  hearings  af- 
fecting corporations ;  but  the  notion  of  the 
public  concerning  the  influence  of  rail- 
roads over  legislation  is  exaggerated. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  ample  reason 
for  the  popular  belief  that  the  legislatures 
did  the  railroad  bidding,  but  those  times 
have  gone  by,  and  financial  considerations 
are  now  seldom  a  factor.  The  railroads 
do  not  find  much  fault  with  the  New  York 
scheme  of  taxation.  Even  the  fran- 
chise tax  is  not  seriously  objected  to  in 
principle;  the  roads  only  ask  that  it  be 
fairly    imposed. 

Oregon. — Several  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced reducing  passenger  fares  to  three 
cents  a  mile,  and  there  is  one  prohibiting 
discrimination   in  freight  rates. 

Pennsylvania. — The  railroad  companies 
ask  tittle  new  legislation  this  year,  only 
one  bill  having  yet  appeared.     This  was  to 
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increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  from  151  millions  to  200 
millions.  It  was  promptly  passed,  but  the 
Governor  is  expected  to  withhold  his  sig- 
nature. The  relations  of  the  people  and 
the  railroads  are  amicable,  but  evidently 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  lion  and  the 
Iamb  sometimes  appear  at  peace.  There 
is  some  little  complaint,  not  strong,  of  ex- 
cessive freight  rates,  and  there  is  a  va- 
grant suggestion  of  state  control.  Not- 
withstanding their  dominance  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  railroads  are  all  the  time  in  the 
courts  trying  to  evade  the  tax  laws.  The 
tax  is  assessed  on  capital  stock.  "In  sum- 
ming up  the  relations  between  the'  people 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  railroads  the  sit- 
uation is  this :  The  railroads  are  all- 
powerful,  but  are  careful  not  to  excite 
unnecessary  antagonism ;  the  service 
given  is  first  class,  but  where  parallel  lines 
do  not  compete  the  charges  are  exorbitant ; 
the  public — well,  the  public  is  contented 
and  quiescent,  as  it  usually  is  where  it 
is   not   driven   to   fear   death." 

South  Carolina. — The  relations  of  the 
railroads  and  the  public  are  in  the  main 
amicable.  Six  or  eight  years  ago  Till- 
manism  was  dominant  in  South  Carolina, 
and  there  were  reckless  charges  of  cor- 
rupt control  of  the  Legislature,  but  the 
charges  were  not  proved,  and  the  only 
important  results  of  the  excitement  were 
the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Rail- 
road Commission  and  a  law  prohibiting 
legislators  to  accept  passes.  There  is  a 
bill  now  pending  compelling  foreign  rail- 
road corporations  to  become  domestic  cor- 
porations for  the  avowed  purpose  of  de- 
priving the  corporation  of  the  right  to  re- 
move cases  to  the  federal  courts.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  would  nullify  such  a  law.  An- 
other bill  places  demurrage  charges  in  the 
hands  of  the  Railroad  Commission.  The 
people  of  South  Carolina  own  very  little 
railroad  stock,  but  their  former  intense 
hostility  is  now  changed,  and  all  they  ask 
for  is  more  railroads,  better  facilities  and 
low  rates. 

South  Dakota. — This  is  a  strong  anti- 
railroad  state,  but  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  yet  passed  on  the 
drastic  law  enacted  in  1896  reducing  rates 
and  giving   arbitrary   powers  to  the  State 


Railroad  Commission.  The  railroads  have 
been  anything  but  friendly  to  South  Da- 
kota, maintaining  high  and  irregular  rates, 
and  up  to  1897  they  ran  things  in  a  high- 
handed manner.  If  the  expected  decision 
from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  state  the  rail- 
roads would  no  doubt  be  severely  pun- 
ished. 

Texas. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  de- 
claring that  the  power  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  make  freight  rates  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  maximum  rates,  thus  al- 
lowing the  roads  to  compete  without  re- 
straint if  they  keep  below  the  maximum  ; 
but  a  reduction  must  apply  pro  rata  to  all 
intermediate  stations,  and  10  days'  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  Commission  of  re- 
ductions. If  a  reduced  rate  is  afterwards 
increased,  30  days'  notice  is  to  be  given. 

IVashington. — The  Legislature,  at  its 
opening,  seemed  likely  to  establish  a  state 
railroad  commission,  but  this  purpose  ap- 
pears to  have  been  modified,  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  considered  several  bills  reducing 
rates.     The   Walla   Walla   Union  says : 

"The  fact  is,  the  people  are  not  inclined 
to  trust  a  commission.  The  name  has  a 
bad  odor  attached  to  it.  Commissioners 
to  manage  railroads  have  been  failures  in 
every  state  where  attempted,  with  possibly 
one  exception.  They  become  political  fac- 
tors rather  than  rate  legislators;  they  fail 
to  do  those  things  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  people,  and  make  a  great 
show  of  doing  those  things  which  are  of 
no  benefit  to  the  people;  they  gain  the 
reputation  of  being  in  the  employ  of  the 
railroads  instead  of  being  honest  oflficials." 

West  Virginia. — The  most  important  bill 
is  one  requiring  mileage  tickets  to  be  sold 
for  two  cents  a  mile:  but  the  powerful 
railroad  lobby  is  likely  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  The  state  needs  money, 
and  there  is  a  proposition  to  increase  the 
taxes  on  corporations,  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  railroads. 

Wisconsin. — Two  bills  have  been  pre- 
sented changing  the  basis  of  taxation. 
One  assesses  gross  earning^  combined 
with  mileage,  and  the  other  provides  for  an 
appraisal  of  the  property  of  the  railroad 
company.  Both  bills  are  designed  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  state  from  rail- 
rord  taxes. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Industries  in  Canada. 
— ^The  attention  of  capitalists  is  being  di- 
rected to  the  possibilities  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industries  of  Canada.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  Canadian  Government  offered  a 
bounty  of  $3  per  ton  on  pig  iron  made 
from  Canadian  ore  and  $2  per  ton  on  that 
made  from  foreign  ore.  A  bounty  of  $3 
per  ton  was  also  offered  for  steel  ingots 
and  $3  per  ton  for  puddled  bar  iron  made 
from  pig  iron  manufactured  in  Canada. 

This  bounty  stimulated  the  building  of 
iron  furnaces,  and  large  steel  plants  have 
been  built  or  are  under  construction  at 
Sydney,  in  Cape  Breton,  Hamilton,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  Collingwood,  and  a 
number  of  other  places. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Moxham,  general  manager  of 
the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  recent 
address  gives  figures  to  show  that  while 
it  costs  $3.57  per  ton  of  pig  iron  for 
assembling  the  materials  for  making  steel 
at  Pittsburg,  the  same  materials  cost  only 
79J4  cents  at  the  Cape  Breton  mills  and 
$1.97  at  the  mills  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Power  Company,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  On- 
tario. 

He  shows  further  that  while  the  mills 
at  Cape  Breton  are  at  tide  water,  the 
Pittsburg  mills  must  ship  to  tide  water 
at  a  cost  of  about  $2  per  ton  to  reach  the 
European  markets,  and  will  then  be  about 
1,000  miles  farther  from  those  markets 
than  the  Sydney  mills. 

Mr.  Clergues,  manager  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Power  Company,  says  that  the 
facilities  for  making  steel  here,  particu- 
larly nickel  steel,  are  most  favorable,  both 
iron  and  nickel  ores  being  within  con- 
venient reach  of  the  mills. — Consular  Re- 
port. 

^   ^    # 

Emigration  of  American  Capital. — 
The  proposition  is  now  made,  as  Russia 
is  establishing  a  high  tariff  on  imported 
manufactured  goods,  that  American  capi- 
talists go  to  Russia,  taking  with  them 
American  machinery  and  methods,  and 
erect  great  manufacturing  plants.  It  is 
said  that  such  an  innovation  would  be 
welcomed  by  Russia  as  it  would  provide 
profitable  returns  for  associated  Russian 
capital  and  employment  for  Russian  work- 
ingmen. 

The  growing  shoe  trade  of  American 
manufacturers  with  Russian  markets  has 
received  a  sudden  and  almost-  complete 
check  by  recent  tariff  barriers,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  as  Russia  is  very  de- 
ficient in  shoe  factories  the  logical  thing 


for  some  American  manufacturers  to  do 
is  to  take  their  machinery  and  methods 
to  Russia,  where  labor  is  cheap,  and  save 
as  additional  profits  the  tariff  differential. 

Consul  Heydecker  writes  from  St. 
Petersburg,  under  date  of  February  8, 
1901  : 

"Within  the  last  six  months,  the  import 
duties  on  many  articles  have  been  in- 
creased. Boots  and  shoes  have  to  pay 
from  '30  to  50  per  cent  more  than  for- 
merly. In  consequence  of  this  increase,  it 
has  become  impossible  to  import  American 
or  any  foreign-made  goods. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  con- 
cerns in  Warsaw,  there  is  only  one  large 
shoe  factory  in  Russia — the  St.  Petersburg 
Machine-Made  Shoe  Company.  This  con- 
cern does  an  enormous  business  and  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  stock  companies 
in  the  Empire.  Its  shares  are  not  in  the 
market  and  none  can  be  purchased. 

"It  is  evident  that  a  single  factory  is 
utterly  unable  to  meet  all  the  demands  of 
such  a  large  country  as  Russia,  and 
furthermore  as  the  article  of  American 
manufacture,  which  is  far  superior  to  the 
domestic,  has  been  frequently  in  demand 
but  can  not  be  imported  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, this  would  without  doubt  be  a 
wide  field  for  American  enterprise.  Should 
our  manufacturers  establish  factories  in 
this  country,  they  would,  with  their  im- 
proved methods  and  better  class  of  work, 
meet  with  practically  no  competition  and 
reap  results  far  superior  to  those  which 
they   can   obtain   elsewhere." 

^    ^    ^ 

The  Looting  of  Peking. — At  the  out- 
break of  the  present  Chinese  troubles  Eu- 
rope and  America  were  aghast  at  the  har- 
rowing tales  of  the  outrages  committed 
by  the  Boxers.  Today  civilized  nations 
have  every  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  deeds 
committed  by  their  troops,  which  in  cruelty 
and  wantonness  surpass  those  of  the  Box- 
ers. 

For  the  last  two  months  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  have  been  filled  with  let- 
ters and  articles  by  officials  and  corre- 
spondents in  China,  in  which  the  inex- 
cusable ravages  of  the  allies  are  pictured 
in  the  most  glaring  colors.  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  the  British  Inspector- General  of 
Chinese  customs,  a  man  who  has  passed 
th';  most  active  part  of  his  life  among  the 
Chinese,  has  said  'that  the  "days  of  Taip- 
ingdnm,  when  natiye  warred  with  native, 
showed  nothing  worse"  than  the  atrocities 
of  the  foreign  troops  in  China.  If  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Millard's  account  io  Subnet's 
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Magazine  is  to  be  credited,  the  "punitive 
expeditions"  sent  out  against  suspected 
Chinese  villages  have  been  exceeded  in 
brutality  only  by  the  Sepoy  outrages.  The 
Pao-Ting-Fu  expedition  wiped  out  a  hun- 
dred unarmed  villagers  at  Chao-Pei-Khon, 
"most  of  whom  were  sabered  while  on 
their  knees  praying  for  mercy."  It  is  true 
that  the  French  soldiers  took  no  part  in 
the  slauhter  at  Pao-Ting-Fu;  but  they 
looted  the  treasury  of  100,000  taels.  In 
three  days  Pao-Ting-Fu  was  deserted,  so 
fearful  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  foreign 
soldiers.  Rather  than  face  the  invaders 
whole  families  committed  suicide.  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  that  the  American  troops 
have  not  been  concerned  in  these  raids  on 
innocent  villagers. 

Compared  with  the  murder  of  thousands 
of  Chinese  the  looting  of  Peking  glows 
white  and  benign.  In  the  pillage  that  fol- 
lowed the  taking  of  the  capital  all  the 
troops  more  or  less  took  part.  The  Japa- 
nese and  American  officers  were  the  first 
to  take  their  men  in  hand  and  to  repress 
and  punish  looting. 

The  story  is  in  certain  respects  the 
story  of  the  opium  war  told  over  again 
with  bloody  emphasis.  In  1839  the 
Chinese  sovereign  dispatched  his  ablest 
functionary  to  Canton  to  stem  the  stream 
of  opium  illicitly  imported.  "How  can  I 
die  and  meet  my  imperial  ancestors  until 
this  direful  evil  is  removed?"  is  the  re- 
mark said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Em- 
peror. At  the  cannon's  mouth  Canton 
was  bombarded  by  the  British  and  an 
enormous  ransom  demanded.  Peking  was 
later  captured  and  the  Emperor's  palace 
looted   then   as   now. 

For  the  depredations  of  the  Boxers  the 
powers  have  demanded  an  indemnity.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Li  Hung 
Chang's  just  request  that  the  value  of  the 
loot  carried  off  by  the  soldiers  be  deducted 
from  that  indemnity,  will  be  considered. — 
Scientific  American   {Sup.). 

^    ^    4 

Simply  Business. — The  "Yankee"  first 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  "sharp" 
(dishonest)  business  methods  through  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  nutmegs,  which 
were  sold  to  unsuspecting  foreigners  as 
genuine  spices  from  the  tropics.  The 
lasting  results  of  this'  purely  "business" 
transaction  were :  Foreigners  ceased  to 
buy  nutmegs  of  Americans ;  the  name 
"Yankee"  became  synonymous  with  trick- 
ster, and  Connecticut,  the  home  of  arti- 
ficial goods,  secured  the  name  of  the  "Nut- 
meg  State." 

For  many,  many  years  following  the 
nutmeg  venture,  "Yankees"  did  not  find 
foreign  markets  for  many  of  their  manu- 
factured  products,   but  recently   economic 


conditions  and  relations  have  changed,  and 
foreigners  are  becoming  great  consumers 
of  American  products. 

Edward  H.  Thompson,  United  States 
Consul  at  Progreso,  Mexico,  makes  the 
following  report  to  the  State  Department 
at  Washington,  concerning  a  relapse  of 
"Yankee"  manufacturers  into  their  "nut- 
meg" methods : 

"I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  fraud 
that  is  being  perpetrated  by  certain  per- 
sons interested  in  the  canning  of  oysters 
in  the  United  States. 

"Various  complaints  have  lately  been 
made  to  me  that  certain  brands  of  canned 
oysters  sent  here  for  sale  contained  almost 
no  oysters.  In  investigating  this  matter, 
I  purchased  in  open  market  two  cans 
wrapped  with  the  labels  of  a  certain 
oyster  canner  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  these  tins  was  half  filled  with  juice  and 
held  nine  small  oysters;  the  other  con- 
tained  seven. 

"These  facts  are  regrettable,  inasmuch 
as  our  canned-goods  trade  is  increasing 
fast  in  this  district.  I  have  spent  much 
time  and  trouble  in  promoting  its  growth. 
A  few  examples  of  bad  faith  such  as  this 
will  undo  the  work  faster  than  I  can  hope 
to  remedy  the  evil. 

"In  the  purchase  of  canned  goods,  a 
certain  amount  of  confidence  has  to  be 
placed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  canners, 
as  the  buyer  has  no  opportunity  before 
purchasing  of  judging  for  himself  as  to 
the   excellence    of   the   article. 

"The  people  of  this  district  are  not  over- 
confident in  outsiders  at  best,  and  until 
recently  the  trade  in  canned  goods  has 
increased  slowly.  It  is  now  fast  becoming 
a  factor  in  the  import  trade,  however,  and 
should  be  protected  as  far  as  possible  from 
such  flagrant  frauds  as  the  above." 

^    ^    # 

Who  Will  Pay  the  Fiddler? — It  is  a 
well  known  rule  that  those  who  dance 
should  pay  the  fiddler,  but  sometimes  there 
is  a  dispute  as  to  who  enjoyed  the  dancing. 
Just  now.  Great  Britain  is  wrought  up  as 
to  who  will  pay  the  great  war  expense. 
Some  advise  an  increase  of  the  income 
tax,  but  this  proposal  is  resented  by  those 
who  have  regular  incomes ;  some  propose 
a  higher  tariff,  but  the  Colonies  object. 
Herapath's  Railway  Journal  of  London 
says  in  its  issue  of  March   i,   1901  : 

"Everybody  is  suggesting  a  new  tax  just 
now  to  shift  the  burden  of  the  war  to 
other  people's  shoulders.  We  are  assured 
that  any  addition  to  the  tea  duty  would 
ruin  the  Indian  planters,  that  a  sugar  tax 
would  be  the  last  straw  for  the  West 
Indian  Colonies,  that  more  on  the  income 
tax  would  alienate  the  'villa  element' 
from  the  Conservative  party,  and  so  on." 
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mHE  way  car  stove  was  glowing 
red  hot  and  the  heat  in  the  car 
had  become  almost  unbearable 
before  the  hind  brakeman  pulled 
the  stove  door  open,  and  the 
blaze,  after  sending  out  a  few  puflFs  of  gas 
and  smoke  for  the  benefit  of  the  loungers 
in  the  car,  commenced  to  rapidly  cool 
down.  The  chief  fault  of  a  way  car  stove 
when  in  action  is  that  it  is  either  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  and  this  one  was  no  exception. 

Outside  the  wind  came  down  from  the 
Northwest,  and  rattled  the  windows  and 
whistled  across  the  platform  of  the  car 
in  a  manner  that  made  its  interior  com- 
paratively cheerful  to  those  within.  A 
lamp  was  burning  above  the  conductor's 
desk,  casting  but  a  dim  light  in  its  encl 
of  the  car  and  on  the  inmates. 

The  car  was  at  Lamos  on  the  end  of 
the  Central  Division  where  several  crews 
were  lying,  waiting  their  turn  out.  There 
had  gathered  in  this  car — "Shorty"  Burns' 
car — about  a  dozen  train  and  engine  men 
as  the  most  pleasant  place  to  pass  the 
evening.  Shorty  Burns  was  Jack  Head- 
line's rear  brakeman,  but  the  car  was 
known  as  "Shorty  Burns'  car,"  in  fact, 
any  car  lo  which  Shorty  was  assigned 
for  any  length  of  time  became  his  car. 
He  was  a  quiet-spoken,  pleasant  man  with 
a  something  in  his  personality  that  made 
him  friends  with  nearly  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  had  been  braking 
for  the  G.  &  I.  something  like  five  years. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  "broke"  and  then 
ran  a  train  on  the  Pacific  until  he  had  lost 
out  for  some  cause  or  other — no  one  knew 
the  real  one,  as  he  was  rather  reticent 
about  his  past.  He  was  something  of  a 
musician  and  carried  a  guitar  and  mando- 
lin in  his  car,  and  this  served  to  draw  the 
boys  together  in  his  car  when  they  had  the 
prospect  of  a  long  and  dull  lay-over  before 
them,  as  they  had  on  this  night. 

"Well,  it  looks  as  though  we  are  good 
for  all  night  here,  and  we  are  the  first 
out,"  remarked  Jack  Headline  to  Bert 
Semple,  another  conductor  who  had  just 
come  in. 

"I  guess  you  will ;  there  isn't  anything 
in   sight   now,   as   I   just   came  over   from 


the  office.  The  wind  is  blowing  cold  with 
just  a  skit  of  sleet  in  it,  so  you  will  not 
be  much  loser  if  you  don't  get  out  today," 
replied  Semple. 

"We  will  be  a  good  night's  sleep  ahead, 
and  catch  a  daylight  trip  tomorrow,"  said 
Shorty  Burns,  quietly. 

"So  you  will ;  a  good  night's  sleep  is 
worth  a  day's  pay  on  a  rough  night ;  but 
get  out  your  guitar  and  sing  us  a  song, 
Shorty ;  it  will  shut  our  ears  to  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind,"  said  Semple. 

"I  must  decline  tonight,  Bert ;  I  don't 
feel  in  the  mood  for  music  tonight,  at  least 
not  such  as  would  entertain  company,  my 
mind  is  more  in  rhythm  with  a  funeral 
chant  than  anything  else,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  inflict  the  'blues'  on  others,"  re- 
plied Shorty,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"Shorty  has  been  'off'  all  day,  couldn't 
get  any  satisfaction  out  of  him  about  any 
thing,"   put   in   Jack   Headline. 

"What's  the  matter,  Shorty?"  asked 
Bert,  "can't  be  in  love,  for  you  are  mar- 
ried and  all  over  that  disease,  so  what's 
troubling  you?" 

"I  would  not  mind  telling  you  if  you 
cared  to  listen,  yet  it  is  hardly  fair  to  in- 
flict one's  troubles,  real  and  imaginary,  on 
other   people,"   replied    Shorty. 

"Go  ahead,"  cried  those  present. 

"Ves,  tell  us  your  story,"  added  Bert 
Semple. 

"Very  well,  since  you  wish  it ;  part  of  it 
I  have  never  spoken  of  before.  It  relates 
to  a  sorrowful  incident  in  my  life  when  I 
was  conductor  on  the  Pacific,  where  you 
know  I  worked  before  I  came  over  here. 
Last  night  I  had  a  dream  that  I  have  had 
twice  before,  once  the  night  before  my 
father  died,  and  again  just  before  my 
brother  was  killed  I  dreamed  that  a  chum 
of  mine,  who  used  to  brake  with  me  down 
on  the  Frisco  years  ago,  and  who  was 
killed  while  braking  with  me,  came  and 
stood  by  my  bed  and  looked  down  on  me 
in  the  same  sad,  sorrowful  way  he  had 
done  twice  before  in  my  dreams,  and  then 
slowly  faded  away.  He  was  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had  and  I  know  that  he 
comes  to  me  in  a  dream  to  warn  me  of 
danger  to  me  or  mine,  what  it  is,  I  can't 
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tell.  I  can  only  wait  in  fear  and  suffer- 
ing until  the  blow  falls,  and  I  am  power- 
less to  avert  it.  I  may  be  foolish  to  let  a 
dream  cast  a  pall  on  my  spirits  but,  in  the 
light  of  past  events,  I  cannot  help  it." 

He  was  silent,  for  a  moment. 

The  faces  of  the  men  about  him  had 
sobered  as  he  talked,  not  one  of  them  was 
disposed  to  treat  his  remarks  lightly,  for 
while  none  of  them  present  would  admit 
being  the  least  superstitious,  there  was 
not  a  man  of  them  that  did  not  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  respect  for  some  omens 
that  were  held  to  presage  evil  to  railroad 
men. 

"The  tragic  incident  I  am  about  to 
narrate  to  you,"  continued  Burns  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "happened  just  eight 
years  ago  today,  following  the  second  ap- 
pearance of  my  dead  comrade  to  me  in 
a  dream,  in  this  disaster  my  brother  lost 
his  life,  and  while  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it  I  was  utterly  unable  to  avert  it  or 
save  his  life.  I  was  a  freight  conductor 
on  the  Pacific  where  I  worked  before  I 
came  here ;  my  brother  Tom  was  a  pas- 
senger engineer  on  the  same  division  on 
which  I  worked.  Tom  was  a  steady  fel- 
low not  given  to  changing  about  and  had 
done  all  his  railroading  on  the  Pacific. 
With  me  it  was  different.  I  worked  in  a 
round  house  for  the  Pacific  awile  and  then 
I  left  there  and  went  over  on  the  Frisco 
and  went  braking.  After  my  chum  got 
killed  I  quit  and  drifted  around  over  the 
country  working  for  several  different 
roads.  Finally  Tom  got  me  to  come  back 
to  the  Pacific  and  go  braking.  I  had  got 
some  pretty  bad  habits  in  my  wandering 
around,  I  drank  and  gambled  a  good  deal, 
when  I  should  have  been  resting  for  the 
next  trip;  Tom  knew  all  this  but  he  never 
said  a  word,  but  he  and  his  wife  broke  me 
of  my  bad  habits  so  easily  I  hardly  knew 
how  it  was  done.  I  boarded  with  them 
and  spent  my  leisure  time  in  their  com- 
pany, instead  of  loafing  about,  and  as  Tom 
staid  at  home  when  he  was  in  I  acquired 
the  same  habit  by  force  of  example  and 
association.  I  didn't  drink  or  gamble  any 
after  I  went  on  the  Pacific,  and  I  got  a 
reputation  for  being  sober  and  Industrious 
up  at  the  office,  and  this,  with  Tom's  in- 
fluence, soon  won  me  promotion.  Changes 
in  train  service  were  more  frequent  then 
than  they  are  nowadays,  men  cared  less 
for  a  job  and  quit  for  small  causes. 

"The  division  we  worked  on  was  pretty 
hilly  and  trains,  in  consequence,  were  not 
very  heavy  as  compared  with  those  on 
other  divisions  of  the  same  road.  Tom's 
passenger  run  left  the  terminal  where  he 
lived  at  2  :oo  p.  m.  and  he  got  back  dur- 
ing the  next  forenoon,  making  his  long 
lay-over  at  home,  making  about  as  de- 
sirable a  run  as  one  could  wish  to  have. 

"The   next   day    following  the   night   on 


which  I  dreamed  of  seeing  my  dead  com- 
rade the  second  time,  I  went  out  on  an 
extra  about  noon,  Tom  would  follow  me  on 
his  run,  a  couple  of  hours  later.  I  felt 
rather  blue,  not  as  much  so  as  I  do  today, 
but  enough  so  that  everything  that  I  tried 
to  do  went  wrong.  I  gave  no  special  sig- 
nificance to  my  dream  of  the  night  be- 
fore, for  it  was  not  until  after  the  hap- 
penings of  that  day  that  I  attached  any- 
thing fateful  to  if.  To  start  with,  I  had 
trouble  about  my  bills,  I  had  to  check  the 
train  register  the  second  time  to  be  sure 
I  was  right,  the  brakeman  threw  a  switch 
wrong  behind  the  engine  and  let  the  tank 
on  the  ground,  but  you  have  all  had  just 
such  experiences.  Finally  we  got  out  of 
town  and  I  felt  relieved.  At  the  second 
town  we  had  to  stop  and  put  in  a  brass  in 
one  of  the  car  boxes,  we  made  a  couple  of 
more  towns  and  then  climbed  a  hill  for  five 
miles,  and  then  it  was  down  grade  for  six 
miles  more  to  the  next  town. 

"I  looked  at  my  watch  as  we  tipped  over 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  saw  that  the  pas- 
senger train  following  us  was  just  due  to 
leave  the  last  town  and  we  would  have  all 
we  could  do  to  get  down  the  hill  and  into 
clear  without  causing  it  any  delay.  The 
engineer  gave  the  train  a  good  start  down 
the  hill  before  he  shut  off  and  we  were 
striking  a  forty-mile-an-hour  gait  when  the 
caboose  gave  a  lurch  and  jump  and  one  of 
the  back  corners  settled  down  low,  and 
then  jumped  and  bounced,  rolled  and 
plunged  in  a  way  that  was  truly  terrifying 
to  one  inside  its  walls.  I  was  alone  in  the 
car,  the  hind  man  having  gone  to  help 
make  the  next  stop  in  case  of  need,  and 
the  first  roll  of  the  car  threw  me  flat  on 
the  floor.  I  got  up  by  the  aid  of  a  locker, 
and  was  almost  instantly  thrown  down 
again  and  mixed  up  with  several  articles 
thrown  down  by  the  awful  jolting. 

"Fortimately,  the  front  end  of  the  car 
was  all  right  and  the  wheels  held  the  rails, 
so  that  the  car  did  not  tip  over.  I  worked 
my  way  to  the  front  of  the  car,  holding  on 
to  the  cupola  deck,  and  I  managed  to  look 
back  through  the  rear  door  and  saw  that 
the  ties  were  broken  and  the  rails  out  of 
line,  and  then  the  full  horror  of  my  posi- 
tion dawned  on  me.  The  passenger  train, 
if  on  time,  would  come  down  the  hill  and, 
striking  the  bad  track,  would  go  in  the 
ditch.  Naturally,  I  thought  most  of  Tom  and 
his  family.  I  struggled  to  the  front  end 
of  the  car  and  strove  to  open  the  door — 
it  seemed  like  an  impossible  task.  I  cried 
out  aloud  in  my  horror  and  agony,  as  I 
was  flung  this  way  and  that  by  the  pitch- 
ing car.  Suddenly  I  felt  the  train  slowing 
down — the  rear  brakeman  looking  back 
and  seeing  something  was  wrong  had  sig- 
naled the  engineer  and  they  were  bringing 
the  train  to  a  stop.  I  worked  my  way  out 
on    the    front    platform    and,    as    the    car 
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steadied  for  an  instant,  I  took  my  chances 
and  sprang  off.  Of  course,  I  got  a  hard 
fall  and  many  bruises,  but  I  never  felt 
them  at  the  time  for  I  was  on  my  feet  in 
an  instant  and  speeding  back  up  the  track 
to  try  to  prevent  the  awful  disaster  that  I 
felt  was  impending. 

"As  I  ran,  I  found  myself  murmuring  a 
prayer — I,  who  had  not  prayed  for  years, 
like  all  others  in  the  moment  of  awful  trial 
or  supreme  agony,  turned  to  my  Creator 
for  assistance.  We  had  run  nearly  a  mile 
from  where  the  truck  first  commenced  to 
drag  on  the  ties  before  I  got  off  and 
started  back.  There  was  a  curve  between 
me  and  the  place  where  the  first  break 
occurred  and  I  was  unable  to  see  beyond 
this   bend   on   the   track.     Would   I   be   in 


gered  as  I  ran.  Twice  I  stiunbled  and 
fell,  but  I  staggered  up  and  on,  spurred 
on  by  the  thought  of  Tom's  awful  danger. 
I  was  around  the  curve  far  enough  at  last 
and  could  see  up  the  track,  and  there  was 
the  passenger  train  rushing  to  destruction. 
I  waved  my  arms  and  shouted,  but  it  was 
only  a  hoarse,  rattling  sound  I  could  make. 
Oh  God  I  would  I  be  in  time.  Tom  saw 
me  at  last,  but  too  late  by  just  a  moment. 
"I  saw  the  engine  leap  high  in  the  air 
and  fall  partly  across  on  her  side,  and  the 
mail  car  ride  clear  over  her  as  she  fell, 
and  then  I  dropped  in  a  heap  on  the 
ground.  When  I  recovered  my  breath  a 
little,  I  got  up  and  went  on  to  the  wreck 
and  when  I  got  there  the  passengers  and 
trainmen  had  taken  Tom  from  under  the 


'  I  taw  the  engine  leap  high  In  the  air  and  laU  partly  acroaa  on  her  aide." 


time?  How  that  question  burned  its  way 
through  my  mind  again  and  again  as  I 
ran,  toiling  and  stumbling,  up  the  hill. 
My  heart  seemed  about  to  burst  in  its 
efforts  to  keep  pace  with  my  exertions  my 
temples  throbbed  and  there  was  a  sense 
of  suffocation  and  shortness  of  breath  that 
at  any  other  time  would  have  overcome 
me.  'Accustomed  as  I  was  to  the  speed  of 
trains,  my  progress  seemed  terribly  slow. 
Away  up  the  hill  I  heard  the  faint  echo  of 
a  whistle — the  sound  fell  on  my  ears  like 
a  death  sentence  to  a  condemned  man — 
they  were  coming.  But  I  was  nearing  the 
curve ;  if  I  could  only  get  far  enough  so  I 
could  warn  them.  I  strove  to  increase  my 
pace,  but  my  breath  was  gone  and  I  stag- 


wreckage  and  laid  him  on  some  cushions 
by  the  roadside — no  need  to  look  at  that 
still  form  to  know  that  death  was  there, 
I  had  known  it  the  minute  I  saw  the  en- 
gine raise  in  the  air.  One  of  the  mail 
clerks  was  carried  out  and  laid  dead  be- 
side Tom,  and  they  were  hunting  for  the 
fireman  whom  they  could  not  find  for  a 
long  time. 

"I  went  and  sat  down  by  Tom's  side  and 
with  my  handkerchief  wiped  the  blood  and 
dirt  from  his  face.  There  was  a  smile  on 
his  lips  as  though  death  had  come  so 
quickly  that  there  was  no  time  to  think  of 
its  terrors.  At  last  they  found  the  fire- 
man. It  took  a  long  time  to  get  him  out, 
as  he  was  buried  under  the  coal  and  de- 
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bris  of  the  tank;  and  just  as  they  finished 
a  relief  train  came.  No  one  else  was  hurt 
to.  speak  of — a  few  small  cuts  and  bruises 
were  all.  Every  one  said  it  was  a  fortu- 
nate wreck — that  dozens  of  people  might 
have  been  killed;  but  let  me  ask  you,  was 
there  ever  a  fortunate  wreck? 

"I  took  Tom's  body  home  and  sought 
to  comfort  his  heart-broken  wife  the  best 
I  could,  but  only  those  who  have  experi- 
enced like  happenings  know  how  little  con- 
solation there  is  to  offer.  There  is  noth- 
ing but  black  sorrow  and  misery. 

"I  went  to  work  again  in  a  couple  of 
weeks,  but  I  had  no  heart  in  my  work  and 
I  never  went  over  that  piece  of  track 
where  the  wreck  occurred  but  that  the 
scene  came  back  to  me  in  all  its  horror. 

"Something  over  a  year  after  Tom's 
death  I  got  married  and  settled  down  to 
housekeeping,  but  a  few  months  later  I 
was  discharged  for  insulting  the  train- 
master and  was  compelled  to  seek  new 
fields  of  labor.  I  did  not  regret  the  loss 
of  my  position  in  the  least,  for  I  knew  that 
I  could  easily  get  another  and  I  felt  that 
a  change  would  do  me  good.  I  landed 
over  here  on  the  G.  &  I.,  where  I  have 
been  ever  since,  and  I  am  not  so  very  far 
removed  from  getting  a  train  here  now.  I 
have  been  feeling  well  satisfied  here;  but 
now,  after  so  long,  that  old  dream  has 
come  back  to  warn  me  of  danger,  and  my 
mind   is  full  of  dark  forebodings.*' 

His  voice  ceased  and  there  was  silence 


in  the  car,  save  for  the  rattling  of  the 
windows  as  the  wind  threw  sleet  spitefully 
against  them,  no  man  had  a  word  to  say, 
and  the  silence  was  growing  oppressive, 
when  the  door  of  the  car  was  thrown 
roughly  open  and,  with  a  gust  of  cold  air, 
a  young  man  entered  with  a  lantern.  It 
was  the  caller. 

"Jack,  you  get  out  on  an  extra  east  at 
9 :30 — ^you  fellows  here,  too,"  and  he 
glanced  at  the  brakeman. 

Shorty  Bums  made  no  reply,  but  turned 
and  began  to  light  his  lamps  and  by  the 
time  he  had  finished  the  crowd  in  the  car 
was  gone  and  he  was  alone. 


"Did  you  hear  about  Shorty  Burns?" 
asked  a  conductor,  who  had  just  got  in,  of 
Bert  Semple  as  the  latter  came  down  to 
breakfast  the  next  morning  in  the  rail- 
road hotel. 

"No,  I  just  got  up.  What  about  him?" 
asked  Bert;  but  instantly  his  thoughts  had 
gone  back  to  the  story  of  the  night  be- 
fore and  Shorty's  dream. 

"He  fell  between  the  cars  coming  into 
Dawes  and  was  cut  all  to  pieces.  Jack 
Headline  told  me,  when  I  met  him  after 
the  accident,  that  Shorty  had  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  impending  evil-  before  he 
went  out.  Personally,  I  don't  believe  in 
presentiments,"  said  the  conductor. 

"I  do,"  replied  Bert,  and  they  went  into 
the  dining  room   together. 


transfiguration 

As  one  who  looks  out  to  the  west  when  shadow-time's  begun, 
And  sees  in  splendor  on  the  hills  the  pageant  of  the  sun, 
So  we  will  look  at  life,  maybe,  when  life  is  all  but  done: 

And  find  old  aims,  vain  dreams,  mad  hopes  touched  with  a  kindlier  light. 
Flash  with  a  glory  all  unguessed  upon  the  straining  sight. 
Aye,  and  be  glad  to  know  there  waits  the  long  reward  of  night ! 

— Arthur  Ketchum,  in  Ainslee's  Magazine. 
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jjlJ  W     WAS    firing    a    locomotive    on    a 

ifl[£  Jl         mixed      run      from      H to 

gjgg       W and      return,      on     the 

gO^       branch    of    the    Santa    Fe    and 
S.   K.   Railway   in   the   summer 
of  '93. 

W was  a  good  sized  town,  with  a 

population    of    40,000    inhabitants;    while 

H was  a  small  place,  with  about  300 

inhabitants,  and  was  situated  on  the  state 
line  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  and  was 
what  might  be  termed  a  border  town. 

While  speaking  of  H — ■ — ,  I  will  say  that 
it  was  a  "border"  town,  and  one  with 
quite  a  repute  in  the  early  days  of  Kansas, 
as  it  was  the  end  of  the  cow  trail  from 
Texas  and  Mexico  and,  as  the  cow  puncher 
would  term  it,  many  a  thousand  hoof  had 
been  shipped  from  there  in  the  8o*s. 

In  the  rounding  up  of  the  cattle  the 
town  would  be  overrun  with  cowboys  and 
all  the  tough  characters  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory— gamblers,  "cattle  kings,"  bandits 
and  half-breeds ;  and  many  is  the  man  who 
came  in  with  the  round-up  that  never  went 
back  on  account  of  "lead  fever." 

It  was  bad  business  to  come  into  H 

with  your  "bug  lit" — or  in  other  words,  if 
you  were  ordered  to  go  there  at  night  time 
to  load  stock,  you  were  a  wise  crew  if  you 
stopped  about  one  mile  from  town  and  ex- 
tinguished your  headlight  and  all  visible 
lights  to  outside  view.  Just  imagine 
sneaking  into  town  in  the  dark,  among 
such  an  element;  but  it  was  far  safer  thus 
than  to  have  some  cowboy  blowing  your 
light  out  with  a  "44,"  and  many  is  the 
brakeman  who  had  his  lantern  blown  out 
while  g^iving  signals  when  loading  stock. 

These  were  days  that  tried  men's  nerve 
to  railroad,  and  yet  they  were  feast  days 
for  him  also.  They  were  before  my  time 
and  before  this  incident  I  am  going  to  re- 
late; but  I   mention  the  character  of  the 

town  of  H ,  as  that  was  the  end  of  our 

road  and  where  we  staid  over  night.  We 
have  many  men  running  engines  and  trains 
here  today  who  are  very  familiar  with 
these  occurrences;  but,  as  I  cannot  give 
my  personal  experience  of  these  festive 
days,  I  will  leave  this  chapter  unfinished 
and  return  to  my  own  time. 


The  spring  and  summer  of  '93  were 
seasons,  or  rather,  feasts  for  the  train 
robbers,  highwaymen  and  bandits,  and  Ok- 
lahoma, the  Indian  Territory,  and  what 
was  known  as  "No-Man's- Land"  were 
overrun  with  them.  The  most  renowned 
among  these  bandit  gangs  were  the  "Dal- 
ton  Boys,"  "Bill  Doolin's  Gang"  and  the 
"Starr  Gang,"  and,  strange  to  relate,  "Bill" 
seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  them  all. 

Train  robbery  almost  became  an  epi- 
demic in  Oklahoma,  at  least  a  weekly  oc- 
currence, it  seemed.  The  United  States 
marshals  were  unable  to  cope  with  them 
and  many  people  believed  they  were  in 
league  with  them,  and,  as  has  been  shown 
since,  they  lent  them  aid  in  many  in- 
stances— that  is,  some  of  them  did.  They 
got  so  bold  that  they  came  far  into  the 
State  unmolested  in  their  depredations 
until  they  struck  CofFeyville,  where  the 
Dalton  boys  saw  their  finish.  The  Santa 
Fe  road  seemed  to  be  the  worst  sufferer 
from  this  work,  and  about  every  line  or 
branch  line  that  ran  through  or  touched 
the  Territory  received  a  call  from  them, 
or  a  warning  that  they  were  "next." 
Every  train  crew  and  engine  crew  that 
pulled  a  mixed  or  passenger  run  in  these 
parts  had  a  conference  among  themselves 
as  to  how  they  should  act  under  such  an 
ordeal,  and  of  course  they  did  it  to  per- 
fection— at  the  conference. 

However,  everybody  was  ripe  for  a  train 
robbery,    and   of   course    as   the   town    of 

H was  a  known  spot  and  camp   for 

these  gangs,  it  was  no  more  than  right 
that  they  should  pay  their  respects  to  this 
run  that  brought  them  their  many  dainties. 
At  least,  it  was  expected  that  they  would 
do  it,  and  we  were  not  disappointed  at 
the  time. 

The  man  I  had  the  pleasure  of  firing 
for  was  a  Missourian,  and  this  will  add 
lustre  to  the  story,  as  it  is  characteristic 
of  a  Missourian  to  stand  up  for  the  James 
boys,  the  noted  bandits,  no  matter  how 
good  a  Christian  he  may  be,  and  "Si"  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  as  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  James  boys 
and  could  tell  me  some  very  thrilling 
stories  of  their  escapades — and  especially 
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at  this  time  when  such  were  on  every- 
body's tongue  and  the  daily  papers  were 
full  of  their  daring  deeds.  In  fact,  we 
were  all  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
over  the  incidents.  The  outcome  of  it 
was  that  Si  decided  to  lay  oflF  for  a  while, 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  foreman  at 
W to  relieve  him  on  his  arrival. 

After  a  short  deliberation,  I  concluded 
that  I  would  lay  off  also,  and  followed 
suit  by  asking  for  a  fireman  to  relieve  roe 

on    my    arrival    at    W .     At    the    next 

station  I  received  a  reply  as  follows: 

"No  extra  men  here,  you  will  have  to  go 
through." 

Thus  the  answer  was  that  Si  would  be 
off,    but    I    must    stay    at   my   post.     That 


big  hand  was  slapped  on  my  shoulder.  I 
turned  with  a  start  and  beheld  one  of  the 
biggest,  bravest  and  best  hearted  men  that 
ever  hooked  up  an  engine  for  a  fireman. 

I  said  that  Ike  was  brave.  Later  de- 
velopments will  prove  the  assertion — 
maybe. 

"Hello  I  Kid,"  he  exclaimed,  "how  are 
the  train  robbers  down  the  branch?  I 
hear  they  have  been  figuring  on  holding 
you  fellows  up,  but  I  believe  that  is  all 
guff." 

My  nerve  began  to  return  to  me,  and  I 
braced  up  and  told  Ike  that  I  didn't  believe 
in  it  either,  and  as  Ike  was  my  new  right 
bower  until  old  Si  would  return,  I  thought 
I  would  make  a  confidant  of  him,  and  also 


** G«ntlefnen,  U  my  sister  on  this  train?' 


"Klondyke"  feeling  began  to  creep  up  and 
down  ray  back,  for,  alas,  I  must  go  through 
or  resign  at  W . 

We  pulled  into  W about  three  hours 

late  that  night  and  had  to  wait  another 
hour  for  the  mail  and  express  connection 
from  Kansas  City.  Si  bid  me  adieu,  and 
sailed  back  to  the  coach  to  get  a  nap,  say- 
ing: "Well,  Kid,  look  out  for  her.  I 
guess  there  will  be  someone  around  to 
take  her  before  we  are  due  to  leave." 

I  was  feeling  somewhat  nervous  myself 
and  got  down  and  opened  the  fire  door  and 
started  to  read  the  message  again.  There 
it  was,  very  plain :  "No  extra  men  here, 
you  will  have  to  go  through." 

I   had  just  got  straightened  up  when  a 


sound  him  as  to  what  he  would  do.  He 
said  he  couldn't  stop  quick  enough  if  he 
got  a  sign — he  didn't  care  for  color  nor 
size.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
do  the  same. 

Just  then  our  conductor  came  along  with 
the  clearance,  and  handing  it  to  Ike,  he 
said :  "Oh,  the  train  robbers  won't  do  a 
thing  to  you." 

After  making  our  connection  with  the 
Kansas  City  train,  and  were  ready  to  leave 
town,  the  head  man  came  over  and  told 
us  that  the  express  messenger  had  some 
valuable  packages  going  down,  and  they 
had  on  an  extra  guard.  Things  then  be- 
gan  to   look   dubious. 

We   made   our   first    stop    at    R all 
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O.   K.,  and  pulled  out  for  the  next  one. 

Between  R and  S H there  is 

a  very  sharp  curve,  and  I  used  to  generally 
give  her  ^  couple  of  scoops  before  strik- 
ing this  curve.  I  had  just  performed  the 
task  and  crawled  up  on  my  seat  box  when 
we  struck  the  curve,  and  as  we  did  so,  Ike 
yelled : 

"What  is  that,  Kid !  ahead  of  us?" 

Peering  ahead,  I  saw  someone  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  track,  waving  the 
largest  lantern  I  had  ever  seen,  and,  as  he 
was  only  about  loo  yards  ahead  of  us,  it 
was  close  quarters  in  which  to  make  the 
stop,  and  I  saw  we  were  not  going  to  do 
it. 

I  had  many  times  sized  the  old  76  up 
for  just  such  occasions  as  this,  and  as  she 
had  good  steel  wind  sheets,  I  had  always 
figured  them  as  being  bullet  proof;  so  I 
landed  on  the  deck  in  an  instant,  expecting 
to  hear  bullets  fall  fast  against  the  cab.  I 
had  hardly  struck  the  deck  when  I  heard 
the  emergency  go  on,  and  down  came  Ike 
on  top  of  me.  At  last  we  came  to  a  stop 
and  still  alive,  when  Ike  said: 

"See  what  they  want,  Kid!" 

"You  look,  Ike,"  said  I,  "I  can't  get 
out." 

Just  then  the  head  brakeman  came  up  to 
the  engine  and  hollered  to  us: 


"What  are  you  guys  stopping  here  for?" 

We  scrambled  to  our  feet,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  young  farmer  with  the  lantern 
in  his  hand  came  running  up  to  the  engine 
and  said: 

"Gentlemen,    is    my     sister     on     this 

train?     We  sent  her  a  telegram  at  W 

to  come  home  at  once — ^that  our  mother 
was  dying,  and  as  we  did  not  think  mother 
wotdd  live  until  my  sister  cotdd  be  brought 
back  from  the  station,  ^we  thought  if  my 
sister  was  on  this  train,  she  could  get  off 
here  and  be  right  near  home." 

The  conductor  made  inquiry  if  she  was 
on  the  train  and,  as  it  happened  that  she 
was,  he  allowed  her  to  alight,  when  he 
gave  us  a  high-ball  and  we  went  gladly 
on. 

Ike  and  I  never  passed  a  word  between 
us  until  the  watchman  called  us  in  the 
morning  to  go  out.  When  we  arose,  Ike 
said: 

"That  was  a  pretty  close  call  last  night, 
wasn't  it,  Kid?" 

I  discovered  that  both  my  hands  had 
been  bruised  where  Ike  had  stood  on  them 
while  I  was  lying  on,  the  deck,  but  that 
was  the  last  of  the  train  robbers  on  the 
S.  K.  Railway — and  we  never  hear  of  them 
any  more. 


/  H^emember,  I  H^emember 


I   remember,   I   remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn ; 
He  never  came  to  wink  too  soon. 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day. 
But  now   I   often  wish   the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away  I 


I  remember,  I  remember. 

Where  I  used  to  swing, 
And   thought  the  air  must  rush   as   fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing; 
My  spirits  flew  in  feathers,  then. 

That  is  so  heavy  now. 
And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow. 


I   remember,  I   remember. 

The  roses,  red  and  white, 
The  violets  and  the  lily-cups, 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robins  built, 

And  where  ray  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday — 

The  tree  is  living  yet. 


I  remember,  I  remember. 

The  fir-trees,  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance. 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
I  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

— Thomas  Hood. 
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The  building  of  a  Modern   Locomotive* 

S—Wh€9h,  Frames  and  Other  Parts 


Snr  T  IS  customary,  at  the  Bald- 
JU^      win  Works,  to  use  cast  steel 
jfljSfe      for  driving  wheel  centers  on 
fast  passenger  engines.    On 
freight   engines   either   cast   steel   or 
cast  iron  wheel  centers  are  employed, 
as  may  be  required,  and  the  new  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  consolidation  loco- 
motives have  cast  iron  centers,  with 
the   exception   of   the   main   drivers, 
the   centers    for   which   are   of   cast 
steel. 

No  steel  castings  are  made  at  Bald- 
win's, being  purchased  from  other 
firms;  but  all  cast  iron  wheel  centers 
are  made  in  the  foundry,  previously 
described  in  the  paper  on  cylinders. 
A  softer  grade  of  iron  than  that  em- 
ployed in  making  cylinders  is  used. 
The  space  for  the  counterbalance 
weight  is  cast  hollow,  as  is  also  the 
rim,  which  is  split  in  four  sections  by 
narrow  gaps  to  avoid  undue  strains 
while  cooling.  The  wheels,  like  the 
cylinders,  are  thoroughly  cleaned  be- 
fore they  leave  the  foundry,  and  are 
then  sent  to  the  wheel  shop,  a  general 
view  of  which  is  shown  Fig.  14. 

The  first  operation  is  to  prepare  the 
wheels  for  forcing  them  on  the  axles. 


*  Written  for  the  ]:/>coi[onvB  Fixbmbn's 
MAOAxnfB  by  Paul  T.  Warner,  mnatratlontt 
are  from  the  Baldwin  I/Komothre  Works  and 
the  seriea  of  four  article*  are  prepared  un- 
der the  tuperrlslon  of  that  company.  The 
previous  articles  cave  a  general  description  of 
the  construction  of  locomotive  boilers  and 
cylinders  at  the  Baldwin  Works.  The  articles 
consider  especially,  the  buUdluff  of  a  compound 
consolidation  engine  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  of  which  a  large  number  have  re- 
cently been  turned  out  of  these  shops. 


They  are  laid  down  on  special  ma- 
chines with  rotating  tables,  and  the 
hubs  are  faced  and  then  bored  out  to 
size  with  great  accuracy.  A  key-way 
is  slotted  in  each  hub.  The  axles,  of 
hammered  steel,  are  in  the  meantime 
being  turned  and  finished  in  lathes,  all 
measurements  being  made  to  gauges 
to  insure  uniformity  and  accuracy. 
A  key-way  to  match  that  in  the  wheel 
centers  is  cut  at  each  end  of  the  axle, 
these  key-ways  being  exactly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  bore  of 
the  hub  has  a  diameter  less  than  that 
of  the  axle  by  an  amount  equal  to 
3-thousandths  of  an  inch  per  inch  of 
axle  diameter.  For  a  9-inch  axle,  for 
example,  the  hub  will  be  bored  to  a 
diameter  of  8  and  973- thousandths 
inches.  The  axle  is  now  hung  be- 
tween the  uprights  of  a  hydraulic 
press  and  one  of  the  wheels  set  up  in 
front  of  it,  the  two  being  so  related 
that  the  key-ways  exactly  match.  The 
end  of  the  axle  and  the  interior  of 
the  hub  are  coated  with  black  lead  and 
oil,  which  acts  somewhat  as  a  lubri- 
cant when  the  wheel  is  forced  on. 
The  space  between  the  other  end  of 
the  axle  and  the  ram  of  the  machine 
is  filled  up  with  metal  blocks,  and 
pressure  is  then  applied  to  the  ram 
and  the  axle  slowly  forced  into  the 
hub,  under  a  maximum  pressure  (in 
a  cast  iron  wheel)  of  ten  tons  per 
inch  of  diameter.  In  forcing  on  a 
steel  wheel  a  considerably  larger 
pressure  can  be  used  without  danger 
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of  injuring  the  center.  After  one 
wheel  is  on,  the  axle  is  turned  around 
and  the  other  forced  on  in  the  same 
way.  Keys  are  then  driven  into  the 
key-ways  at  each  end,  and  cut  off 
flush  with  the  face  of  the  hub. 

The  wheels  are  now  ready  for  turn- 
ing, but,  before  they  are  put  in  the 
lathe,  the  gaps  in  the  rims,  which 
have  been  previously  machined,  are 
filled  by  driving  in  wrought  iron  fill- 
ing pieces.  The  pair  is  now  set  up  in 
one  of  the  large  lathes  seen  in  the 


all  the  measurements  being  made  to 
gauges. 

The  wheels  are  now  taken  out  of 
the  lathe,  and  the  counterweights  filled 
by  pouring  molten  lead  into  the  open- 
ings seen  in  the  left  hand  wheel  in 
Fig.  15,  until  the  exact  amount  re- 
quired is  obtained.  Lead  is  also 
poured  over  the  wedges  previously 
driven  into  the  gaps  in  the  rim,  thus 
giving  a  smooth  finish  at  those  points. 
The  centers  are  now  ready  to  receive 
the  tires,  which  are  made  of  a  special 


Pig.  14.    WHEEL  SHOP 


picture  of  the  wheel  shop,  a  more  de- 
tailed view  being  given  in  Fig.  15. 
These  machines  can  be  adjusted  to 
fit  wheels  for  different  gauges,  and 
are  driven  by  separate  electric  motors. 
The  face  plates  in  the  largest  are 
100  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
wheels  are  rotated  with  the  machine 
by  means  of  heavy  "dogs,*'  which  are 
clamped  to  the  face  plates.  The  cen- 
ters are  carefully  turned  up  to  the 
proper  diameter  to  receive  the  tires, 


grade  of  steel  having  great  tensile 
strength.  The  tires,  as  they  come  to 
the  works,  are  turned  both  inside  and 
outside.  An  allowance  of  i-hun- 
dredth  of  an  inch  per  foot  of  center 
diameter  is  made  when  boring  out  the 
inside  of  the  tires.  Thus,  in  the  en- 
gine we  are  considering,  the  center  is 
48  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  tire  is  turned  to  47 
and  96-hundredths  inches.  The  tires 
are  heated  in  a  furnace  until  they  ex- 
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pand  sufficiently  to  slip  them  easily 
over  the  center,  a  comparatively  low 
heat  being  enough  to  increase  their 
diameter  by  a  full  eighth  of  an  inch. 
A  stream  of  water  is  then  turned  on 
them,  and  as  they  cool  they  shrink, 
and  so  bind  themselves  on  the  center 
without  the  necessity  of  using  clamps 
of  any  kind.  It  is  not  customary,  in 
domestic  practice,  to  again  turn  the 
tires  after  shrinking  them  on,  al- 
though foreign  specifications  arc 
sometimes  more  particular  in  this  re- 


wheels  are  forced  on  the  axles.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  use  any  special  devices 
to  prevent  their  working  loose  after 
they  are  forced  into  place. 

The  connecting  rods  of  the  new 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  engines  are  of  "I" 
section,  fitted  with  the  usual  strap 
for  holding  the  brasses,  while  the 
coupling  rods  are  of  rectangular  sec- 
tion, with  solid  ends  and  plain  bush- 
ings. The  rods  are  of  hammered 
steel,  all  the  finishing  being  done  at 
the   Works.       The  machine  work   is 


Fig.  J5.    TIRE  TURNING  LATHE 


spect.  The  tire  having  been  turned 
up  before  it  is  put  on  the  center,  the 
wheel  runs  sufficiently  true  after  that 
operation  is  finished. 

The  final  operation,  before  the 
wheels  leave  the  wheel  shop,  is  to  in- 
sert the  crank  pins.  These,  like  the 
axles,  are  of  hammered  steel,  turned 
up  in  lathes,  to  fit  the  holes  bored  for 
them  in  the  crank  bosses.  They  are 
forced  into  their  seats  under  hydraulic 
pressure,   in   the  same  way  that   the 


done  almost  entirely  on  planers  and 
milling  machines,  the  latter  being 
most  extensively  used.  In  working 
on  the  body  of  the  rod,  a  milling  ma- 
chine cuts  a  depression  at  each  end, 
and  the  body  is  then  finished  to  size 
on  a  large  planer.  These  machines 
carry  two  tools  and  work  on  a  pair  of 
rods  at  the  same  time.  In  the  case 
of  an  "I"  section  rod  of  uniform  size 
throughout,  a  milling  machine  can  be 
used  to  cut  out  the  channels;  but  on 
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a  connecting  rod,  which  is  made 
tapered,  this  cannot  be  done,  and  the 
milling  machine  is  only  used  to  cut  a 
depression  at  each  end,  the  rest  of 
the  channel  being  cut  out  by  the 
planer.  The  bodies  having  been  ma- 
chined to  size,  the  coupling  rods  are 
put  on  drill  presses,  and  the  holes  for 
receiving  the  brass  bushings  carefully 
drilled  out  by  means  of  special  tools. 
The  circular  ends  of  the  rods,  and  all 
large  fillets,  are  finished  on  milling 
machines.     In   finishing   an    end,    the 


them  from  turning  The  straps  and 
keys  for  the  connecting  rods  are  care- 
fully machined  and  finished  by  scrap- 
ing, to  assure  an  exact  fit,  and  more 
or  less  hand  finishing  work  is  done  on 
the  rods  themselves,  the  end  faces 
being  carefully  scraped.  A  view  of 
the  shop  where  this  work  is  done  is 
shown  in  Fig.  i6. 

Both  wrought  iron  and  cast  steel 
frames  have  been  used  in  the  new 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  engines.  The 
castings     are     purchased,     but      the 


Fig,  16.    FINISHING  CONNECTING  RODS 


rod  is  laid  down  on  the  rotating  table 
of  the  machine,  and  so  placed  that  the 
center  of  the  crank  pin  hole  coin- 
cides with  the  center  of  the  table,  and 
the  tool  thus  cuts  to  an  exact  circle. 
The  oil  cups  are  forged  solid  with  the 
rod,  and  are  carefully  machined  and 
drilled  with  a  special  tool. 

The  bushings  for  the  rods,  after 
having  been  finished,  are  forced  into 
place  on  a  hydraulic  press,  which  pre- 
vents their  working  loose  and  keeps 


wrought  iron  frames  are  forged  up  at 
the  Works  from  the  raw  materials. 
This  process  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  we  may  well  devote  some  space 
to  describing  it. 

A  general  view  of  the  hammer  shop 
is  shown  in  Fig.  17,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent picture  of  a  6,500-pound  ham- 
mer, used  for  forging  frames,  in  Fig. 
18.  The  frames  are  forged  up  from 
small  pieces  of  selected  wrought  iron 
scrap,  which  are  first  welded  into  thin 
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slabs.  A  number  of  these  slabs,  piled 
together,  are  then  welded  and  grad- 
ually worked  into  a  frame;  the  top 
rail  of  which,  in  a  large  engine,  is 
usually  formed  in  two  sections,  which 
are  welded  together  after  the  pedes- 
tals are  forced  on  them. 

The  pieces  are  heated  in  a  furnace 
conveniently  placed  with  reference  to 
the  hammer.  The  fuel  is  in  a  sep- 
arate chamber,  and  the  hot  gases,  on 
their  way  to  the  chimney,  pass 
through   the   flues   of   a   boiler,   thus 


solidation  engine,  the  frame  is  too 
long  to  be  conveniently  handled,  and 
hence  is  forged  in  two  pieces,  which 
are  afterwards  welded  together.  It 
is  the  most  recent  practice  at  these 
Works  to  forge  the  section  for  all 
four  sets  of  pedestals  in  one  piece, 
and  then  weld  on  the  tail.  In  the 
case  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  en- 
gines, however,  the  section  for  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  pairs  of 
pedestals  was  forged  solid  with  the 
tail   piece;    and   the   section    for   the 


Pig.  17.    STEAM  HAMMER  SHOP 


raising  steam  with  which  to  work  the 
hammer.  The  piece  being  forged  is 
slung  from  a  crane,  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration, and  handled  by  means  of  a 
large  pair  of  tongs.  The  furnace  is 
of  sufficient  size  to  contain  two  frames 
at  the  same  time,  and  while  one  is 
being  worked  under  the  hammer  the 
other  is  being  heated. 

The  top  rail  of  the  main  frame  is 
always  forged,  if  possible,  in  one 
piece;  but  in  the  case  of  a  large  con- 


first  pair  of  pedestals  was  then  welded 
to  it.  This  is  called  the  "main  weld," 
and  it  is  not  made  until  after  the 
pedestals  themselves  are  forged  on 
and  the  middle  and  back  braces 
welded  on. 

As  the  two  sections  for  the  top  rail 
are  forged  into  shape,  the  lugs  for  the 
pedestals  are  formed  on  them  by 
means  of  suitable  tools.  A  special 
gauge,  on  the  end  of  a  long  rod,  is 
used   for  making    measurements    of 
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breadth  and  depth,  the  length  being 
also  worked  to  a  gauge.  The  breadth 
and  position  of  the  lugs  are  deter- 
mined by  means  of  a  sheet  iron 
templet.  Another  hammer,  in  the 
meantime,  is  forging  the  pedestals, 
which  are  provided  with  lugs  project- 
ing from  them  at  right  angles.  These 
lugs  have  their  ends  notched  like  a 
V,  and  to  them  the  middle  braces  of 
the  frame  are  welded,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained shortly. 

The   sections   of   the   top   rail   and 


forged  on,  the  middle  braces  are  cut 
to  the  proper  length,  and  their  ends 
pointed  to  fit  into  the  notches  cut  in 
the  lugs  on  the  pedestals.  The  fit  is 
an  exact  one,  holding  the  braces, 
while  cold,  firmly  in  place.  The  joints 
are  then  brought  to  a  welding  heat, 
and  the  union  completed  by  blows 
from  sledge  hammers. 

The  back  brace  is  secured  to  the 
tail  piece  by  an  ordinary  lap  weld,  its 
other  end  being  "scarf  welded"  to  the 
rear  pedestal,  like  the  middle  braces. 


Fig.  18.    FORGING  A  FRAME 


the  pedestals  having  been  finished, 
the  latter  are  welded  to  the  former. 
The  lug  on  the  rail  and  the  top  of 
the  pedestal  are  first  "scarfed"  so 
that  they  fit  properly.  The  under 
side  of  the  lug  is  rounded  to  a  con- 
vex surface,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
pression is  formed  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  pedestal.  The  two  are  then 
brought  to  a  welding  heat,  and 
pounded  together  under  a  small  steam 
hammer. 
The     pedestals     having     all     been 


The  pedestals  and  braces  being 
forged  on,  the  next  operation  is  to 
effect  the  main  weld.  The  long  sec- 
tion of  the  frame  is  notched,  and  the 
short  section  finished  with  a  corre- 
sponding point,  and  the  pieces  are 
then  laid  together  and  heated  in  an 
open  forge.  When  a  high  heat  has 
been  attained,  the  end  of  the  frame  is 
struck  with  a  heavy  iron  ram,  which 
effects  a  partial  union  and  holds  the 
sections  together  when  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  fire.     The  main  weld 
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is  completed  on  an  anvil,  by  means  of 
sledge  hammers. 

The  frame  is  now  a  complete  forg- 
ing, in  the  rough ;  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  process  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron  frames  are  treated  prac- 
tically alike.  The  sides  are  finished 
on  enormous  planers,  which  are  large 
enough  to  work  on  a  pair  of  frames 
at  the  same  time,  and  take  a  con- 
tinuous cut  from  one  end  of  the  top 
rail  to  the  other.  The  pedestals  arc 
finished   individually  by   taking  short 


rangement  greatly  facilitates  rapid 
working. 

The  surfaces  having  been  planed 
and  slotted,  the  frames  are  sent  to  the 
shop  shown  in  Fig.  20,  and  here 
drilled  on  special  machines,  one  of 
which  is  seen  in  Fig.  21.  This  work 
is  all  done  to  gauges,  thus  rendering 
like  frames  absolutely  interchange- 
able. The  front  rails  are  clamped  to 
the  main  frames,  and  the  two  drilled 
together  to  insure  an  accurate  fit. 

The  drilling  having  been   finished. 


Fig.  19.    FRAMB  SLOTTING  MACHINE 


cuts  across  them,  as  time  is  saved  in 
this  way.  All  the  inside  work,  such 
as  finishing  the  lower  surface  of  the 
top  rail  and  the  front  and  back  faces 
of  the  pedestals,  is  done  on  slotting 
machines,  the  largest  of  which  can 
work  on  three  sets  of  frames  at  once. 
One  of  these  machines,  finishing  two 
sets  of  frames,  is  shown  in  Fig.  19. 
As  will  be  noticed,  there  are  prac- 
tically two  machines  on  one  bed,  each 
being  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  and 
independent   of   the   other.     This   ar- 

-4- 


the  frames  are  practically  complete, 
and  ready  to  go  to  the  erecting  shop. 
Many  interesting  processes  are  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  the  various 
smaller  parts  which  enter  into  the 
construction  of  the  modern  locomo- 
tive, but  in  this  connection  only  a 
brief  reference  to  some  of  them  can 
be  mjade.  The  various  parts  of  the 
link  motion  are  of  hammered  iron, 
case  hardened  for  wear  wherever 
there  are  sliding  surfaces.  The  pis- 
tons   are    light    castings,    each   being 
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fitted  with  two  cast  iron  snap  rings  to 
prevent  leakage.  •  The  rods  are  of 
iron,  accurately  finished  and  ground. 
The  cross  head  is  a  steel  casting,  care- 
fully machined,  the  wearing  surfaces 
being  covered  with  a  layer  of  Babbitt. 
Tapered  holes  are  provided  for  the 


set  up  and  worked  together,  thus 
assuring  uniformity  and  rapid  work- 
ing. The  springs  are  of  cast  steel, 
the  material  being  subjected  to  special 
inspection,  as  its  composition  must 
conform  to  strict  requirements.  The 
leaves  forming  the  springs  are  cut  to 


Pig.  20.    FRAME  DRILLING  SHOP 


piston  rods,  which  fit  into  them  ac- 
curately, and  are  held  in  place  by  a 
shoulder  which  is  turned  on  them;  a 
large  nut  being  screwed  on  the  outer 
end  of  the  rod.  The  eccentrics  are  of 
cast  iron,  as  are  also  the  journal 
boxes.  These  are  finished  on  large 
planers,  a  whole  row  of  them  being 


the  proper  lengths,  and  then  as- 
sembled and  held  together  in  a  clamp. 
The  band  surrounding  the  center  is 
of  wrought  iron,  which  is  welded  to 
form  a  rectangle,  and  then  heated. 
It  is  put  over  the  spring  while  hot, 
and  pressed  into  shape  on  a  hydraulic 
machine.    The  shrinkage  of  the  band, 
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in  ccNDling,  holds  the  leaves  firmly  in 
place.  The  hangers  and  equalizers 
for  the  spring  rigging  are  of  wrought 
iron,  forged  into  shape  under  drop 
hammers.  An  interesting  detail  is 
the  forming  of  the  steam  dome  covers 
used  on  these  engines.  The  tops  are 
hemispherical,  and  are  formed  of 
Swedish  iron.  This  material  is  very 
ductile,  and  a  flat  sheet  of  it  is  worked 
over  a  suitable  form  by  means  of 
hammers,  until  it  becomes  a  perfect 
hemisphere,  with   a  smooth  external 


modern  locomotive  is  the  tender,  the 
design  and  construction  of  which  has 
recently  been  receiving  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  The  tender  shop  at  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  an  ex- 
tensive plant  within  itself,  and  some 
account  of  the  construction  of  the 
tenders  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  consolida- 
tion engines  are  equipped  with  ten- 
ders having  5,000  gallon  tanks  and 
wooden  frames  mounted  on  two  four- 
wheeled  diamond-frame  trucks.    The 


Pig.  21.    FRAME  DRUX 


surface.  The  dome  casing  is  formed 
of  three  pieces,  which  are  brazed  to- 
gether, and  give  a  smooth  outside 
finish.  The  various  brass  fittings  are 
machined  from  castings  made  in  the 
brass  foundry.  The  metal  is  brought 
to  the  melting  point  in  crucibles, 
which  are  placed  in  the  furnace;  for, 
unlike  iron,  the  brass  and  the  fuel 
cannot  be  mixed  together  in  the  same 
chamber. 
A   most   important   feature  of   the 


frames  are  built  of  oak  and  have  heavy 
end  sills,  measuring  10  by  12  inches, 
and  four  longitudinal  timbers  measur- 
ing 6  by  12  inches.  Additional  wooden 
braces  run  across  the  frame  at  its 
center,  and  at  two  intermediate  points 
there  are  cross  braces  in  the  shape  of 
heavy  trusses,  built  up  of  bar  iron, 
which  carry  the  center  bearings  for 
the  trucks.  The  timbers  are  held  to- 
gether by  means  of  bolts  and  tie  rods. 
The    frame   is   covered    with    heavy 
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plankinp,  and  the  floor  of  the  coal 
space  is  further  covered  with  steel 
plates. 

The  tank  is  of  the  ordinary  "U" 
shape,  the  walls  of  the  coal  space 
beinj?  vertical  all  around.  Steel  plate 
js  used  in  its  construction,  the  top 
and  bottom  each  beinp  made  of  three 
sheets,  while  six  sheets  are  used  to 
form  the  side  walls.  The  rivet  holes 
around  the  edjres  of  the  sheets  are 
punched  on  most  ingenious  machines, 
which  automatically  feed  the  plate, 
punch  it,  and  at  the  same  time  shear 
the  -edKC.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tank  are  riveted  to  the  side  walls  by 
means  of  anf?le  bars,  which  are 
punched  to  the  same  pitch  as  the 
plates  on  an  automatic  machine,  thus 
assuring  the  fact  that  the  holes  will 
match.  The  angle  bars  are  riveted  to 
the  top  and  bottom  sheets  by  a  hy- 
draulic riveier.  This  is  accomplished 
while  the  rivets  are  cold,  the  ma- 
chine forming  a  flat  head,  and  en- 
abling the  work  to  be  done  very  rap- 
idly. In  the  meantime,  the  sheets  for 
the  side  walls  have,  where  necessary, 
been  bent  by  means  of  machine-driven 
rolls,  and  they  are  now  assembled 
with  the  top  and  bottom  sections,  and 
the  whole  united  by  a  few  bolts.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  usj  the  machine 
riveter  after  the  tank  is  assembled, 
the  remainder  of  the  work  is  done 
by  hand.  The  heads  are  round,  and 
are  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  tank 
in  a  suitable  die.  Half-way  up  the 
side,  suitable  braces  are  provided  all 
the  way  around,  to  keep  the  walls 
from  bulging  out  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water.  The  riveting  hav- 
ing been  finished,  the  seams  are  calked 
with  a  round  uoslhI  pneumatic  tool, 
to  render  them  water  tight.  The 
tank  is  then  filled,  and  again  calked 
wherever  leaks  develop. 

This  work  being  completed,  the 
tank  is  mounted  on  its  frame,  to 
which  it  is  secured  by  angle  irons; 
and  it  is  then  appropriately  painted. 
There  is  one  interesting  feature  in 
this  connection.     The  capacity  of  the 


tank  is  plainly  shown  on  the  back,  and 
on  the  front  end  of  one  of  the  water 
legs;  while  on  the  other  leg  is  a  scale 
showing  the  amount  of  coal  in  the 
tender.  The  scale  runs  up  to  7,000 
pounds,  that  being  the  capacity  when 
the  coal  space  is  filled  to  the  top  of 
the  tank,  but  not  heaped. 

The  trucks,  in  the  meantime,  have 
been  finished,  and  are  now  rolled  into 
place.  They  have  cast  iron  M.  C.  B. 
journal  boxes  and  double  elliptical 
springs,  and  are  braced  with  box 
girders  built  up  of  plates  and  angle 
bars,  which  carry  the  center  castings; 
the  truck  bearings  in  the  frame  being 
set  in  heavy  trusses,  previously  men- 
tioned. After  assembling  the  air 
brake  rigging  and  a  few  other  details, 
and  varnishing  the  tank,"  the  tender  is 
ready  to  leave  the  shop.  It  weighs 
about  100.000  pounds  when  loaded  and 
ready  for  the  road. 

The  next  article  will  conclude  the 

series,   and   will  describe  the  process 

of  erecting  the   locomotive  after  the 

various  parts  have  been  finished. 

$    $    $ 

Jiuxiliarif  Drivers, 

The  accompanying  illustration,  and 
the  following  description  of  a  loco- 
motive with  an  auxiliary  pair  of 
cylinders,  valve  gear  and  drivers,  is 
taken  fnmi  the  London  Engineer. 
This  engine  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  by  Krauss  &  Co.,  of 
Munich,  (Germany. 

The  engine  runs,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, on  five  axles,  viz.,  a  four-wheeled 
bogie  in  front,  two  coupled  axles,  and  a 
trailing  carrying  axle  situated  in  a  Bissel 
truck.  Besides  that  it  is  fitted  with  an 
auxiliary  driving  axle,  which  is  placed 
between  the  two  bogie  axles,  but  does  not 
form  part  of  the  bogie,  having  its  bearings 
guided  by  horn-plates  entending  down  from 
the  main  frame  plates  outside  the  bogie 
frames.  The  center  pin  of  the  bogie,  fixed 
on  the  casting  forming  the  main  cylinders, 
is  placed  just  before  the  auxiliary  axle. 
The  latter  takes  its  motion  from  two  equal 
sized  outside  cylinders  fixed  on  the  main 
frames  in  front  of  the  leading  wheels 
The  valve  gear  of  the  auxiliary  engine  is 
a  modification  of  Joy's  arrangement. 

As  already  remarked,  the  auxiliary  en- 
gine is  not  always  in  motion,  but  is  only 
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used  when  starting  and  accelerating  heavy 
loads,  or  when  climbing  steep  gradients, 
in  which  cases  the  locomotive  is  able  to 
exert  the  pull  of  a  six-coupled  engine.  For 
the  by  far  greater  part  of  the  nin,  there- 
fore, the  small  engine  is  stationary,  its 
drivers  being  not  in  contact  with  the  rails, 
but  kept  about  30  mm.  (1.2  in.)  off  them 
by  the  force  of  two  large  spiral  springs 
placed  immediately  below  the  running 
board.  These  act  upon  the  axle  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  cross  shaft  just  be- 
hind the  main  cylinders,  and  a  vertical 
rod,  which  attaches  two  transverse  plates 
connecting  the  axle-boxes.  Only  when 
the  auxiliary  engine  is  wanted  to  assist 
the  main  one,  the  action  of  steam  ad- 
mitted to  two  cylinders  of  180  mm.  (7  in.) 
diameter,  which  can  be  seen  directly 
above  the  leading  bogie  wheels,  overcomes 
the  tension  of  the  springs,  and  presses  the 
axle  down  against  the  rails,  at  the  same 
time,  of  course,  discharging  the  two  bogie 
axles  of  a  part  of  their  ordinary  load.  As 
the  bearing  springs  of  the  three  hind  axles 
are  connected  by  compensating  levers, 
their  load  can  not  be  altered  in  any  way 
by   the  depression   of  the  pilot  axle. 

The  throttle  valve  of  the  main  engine 
is  situated  in  the  dome,  that  of  the  auxil- 
iary one  in  the  smoke-box  in  the  main 
steam  pipe;  as  a  result  the  small  engine 
receives  steam  only  when  both  regulators 
are  open.  To  prevent  any  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  the  driver,  the  handle  of  the  aux- 
iliary regulator  and  that  commanding  the 
three-way  cock — ^which  admits  and  releases 
the  steam  to  and  from  the  charg^ing  cylin- 
ders, and  is  placed  on  top  of  the  smoke- 
box  behind  the  chimney — ^are  made  mu- 
tually interlocking  in  such  a  manner  that 
steam  can  not  be  given  to  the  small  en- 
gine unless  the  axle  has  first  been  lowered, 
and  that  the  axle  can  not  be  raised  again 
until  the  auxiliary  regulator  has  been  shut. 

In  order  to  avoid  excessive  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  auxiliary  gear,  the  wheel 
diameter  has  been  made  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, viz.,  the  same  as  that  of  the  carrying 
wheels,  3  ft.  3.37  in.  This  size  is  quite 
sufficient  considering  the  fact  that  the  as- 
sistance of  the  small  drivers  is  only  wanted 
at  relatively  low  speeds,  of  about  forty 
miles  an  hour  at  most.  The  tires  have  no 
flanges.  The  device  is  in  regular  use  on 
a  single  driver  express  engine  of  the  Ba- 
varian States  Railway  since  the  year  1896, 
and  has  never  given  trouble.  The  switch- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  small  drivers  at  a 
speed  of  about  45  miles  an  hour  presents 
not  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  auxiliary  gear  is  trifling. 

The  reason  why  the  builders  prefer  the 
described  arrangement  to  the  use  of  six- 
coupled  wheels  are  two.  The  fact  that 
the  main  engine  cylinders  can  be  better 
proportioned  to  the   requirements  of  high 


speed,  and  the  fact  that  the  designer  has  a 
freer  hand  in  the  construction  of  the  boiler, 
especially  the  fire-box  and  grate,  confirmed 
by  the  absence  of  a  third  pair  of  big 
drivers.  The  main  engine,  which  actuates 
the  four  coupled  wheels  of  6  ft  1.62  in. 
diameter,  has  inside  cylinders,  whose  cen- 
ter line  has  an  inclination  of  7  per  cent  to 
clear  the  bog^e,  whilst  the  valve  faces  and 
spindles  are  placed  horizontally  outside 
and  above  the  cylinders.  The  engfine  is 
compound,  having  right  hand  a  high-pres- 
sure cylinder  of  17.32  in.,  left  hand  a  low- 
pressure  one  of  25.59  in.  diameter,  the 
stroke  being  26  in.  The  two  cylinders, 
together  with  their  valve  chests  and  the 
receiver,  are  cast  in  one  piece.  The  get- 
ting in  of  the  cylinders  between  the  main 
frames,  which,  are  4  ft  2  in.  apart,  pre- 
scribed an  unsymmetrical  disposition,  the 
high-pressure  center  line  being  13.98  in., 
the  low-pressure  one  10.63  in.  out  of  the 
middle.  The  crossheads,  like  those  of  the 
auxiliary  engine,  have  single  slide  bars. 
The  crank  axle  has  two  circular  webs  and 
a  straight  connecting  arm  of  rectang^ilar 
section  between  the,  two  crank  pins.  The 
valve  gear  is  of  the  Heusinger-Walschaert 
type,  but  as  there  is  no  room  for  ec- 
centrics, the  motion  of  the  expansion  links 
is  taken  from  the  connecting-rods.  The 
reversing  screw  is  arranged  vertically  on 
the  nmning  board  directly  above  the  re- 
versing shaft,  and  handled  from  the  foot- 
plate by  means  of  a  horizontal  spindle  and 
a  pair  of  bevelled  pinions.  The  different 
sets  of  valve  gears  are  connected  with 
each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  g^ve  for  the 
forward  motion  iat  following  coincident 
cut-offs : — 

Per  Per  Per  Per  Per 

oent.  cent.  cent,  cent  cent. 

High-prewnre »i         40  60  60  T^i 

Low-presanre 6^       64^  72  7^       87 

AuiliuToylinden.   16  21^  8^       77K 

As  an  experiment,  the  reciprocating 
parts  of  the  main  eng^ine  are  perfectly  bal- 
anced by  the  aid  of  bob  weights,  as  applied 
by  Yarrow  for  the  balancing  of  marine 
engines.  The  bob  weights  are  disposed  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  inclined  plane  of 
the  cylinder  centers,  and  are  hidden  by  the 
casing  between  the  coupled  and  trailing 
wheels.  They  consist  of  cast  iron  blocks, 
guided  like  crossheads  between  slide  bars, 
and  driven  by  special  connecting  rods. 
As  the  angle  between  the  bob  cranks  is 
calculated  to  37  deg.  only,  the  latter  could 
not  be  utilized  at  the  same  time  for  coup- 
ling purposes.  For  that  reason,  on  the 
driving  wheels  the  bob-crank  pin  and  the 
coupling  crank  pin  are  set  about  2  in.  ec- 
centric to  each  other,  in  order  to  increase 
the  angle  between  the  coupling  cranks  as 
much  as  possible.  The  latter  has  now  56 
deg.,  which  appears  sufficient  This  ar- 
rangement necessitated  the  interposition 
of   an    intermediate    rod,    which     is    sus- 
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pended  near  its  rear  end  by  a  short 
link  on  the  crank  pin  of  the  coupled 
wheel,  between  the  bob  crank  pin  and 
the  bob  connecting-rod.  The  device 
could  be  simplified,  if  the  designer  con- 
tented himself  with  an  approximation  to 
perfect  balance.  Then  the  bob  connecting- 
lod  could  be  allowed  directly  to  joint  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  coupling  rod.  Behind 
the  coupled  wheels  the  main  frame  plates, 
which  are  inside  throughout,  are  curved 
down  in  order  to  pass  below  the  fire-box. 
The  frame  connection  in  the  height  of  the 


IS  annular  round  the  main  blast  pipe. 
The  spark  arrester  is  of  Sturm's  patented 
system,  with  an  automatic  flap,  which  is 
only  shut  when  steam  is  on. 

The  engine  is  fitted  with  an  automatic 
mechanical  sander  on  the  builders'  sys- 
tem, with  four  pipes,  leading  to  the  main 
as  well  as  to  the  auxiliary  drivers.  The 
Westinghouse  air  brake  acts  with  four 
blocks  on  the  coupled  wheels.  The  reg- 
istering speed  indicator,  of  Hausshaelter's 
r.ystem,  receives  its  motion  from  the  crank 
pin  of  the  right  hand  coupled  wheel. 


W.  O.  THOMPSON 
Secrctaiy,  TraveUng  EnghiMta'  Axtociation. 


foot-plate  is  effected  by  a  strong  angle 
iron,  which  runs  through  from  the  auxil- 
iary motion  plate  to  the  rear  end  and 
passes  outside  the  wheels  and  fire-box. 

The  boiler,  with  a  deep  fire-box  laterally 
extended  beyond  the  frames  and  wheels, 
IS  similar  to  those  of  the  Palatinate  ex- 
press engines  built  in  1898,  which  have 
given  every  satisfaction,  supplying  abund- 
ant steam  and  accommodation  for  the  fire- 
man, while  the  repairs  of  the  tubes  and 
stay  bolts  are  small.  But  the  box  in  the 
engine  we  illustrate  is  somewhat  larger, 
and  has  the  extended  wagon  top  form,  the 
hind  ring  of  the  shell,  which  bears  the 
dome,  having  the  same  diameter  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  fire-box  casing.  The 
tubes  are  supported  by  a  third  tube  plate 
near  the  middle  of  their  length.  The 
chimney  is  prolonged  into  the  smoke-box. 
The  blast  orifice  of  the  auxiliary  cylinders 


The  tender,  which  holds  3,970  gallons  of 
water,  runs  on  two  bogies,  and  is  similar  to 
the  Bavarian  State  Railway's  standard 
type.     It  was  not  exhibited. 

•     *    * 
Our  Portraits. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  who  has 
served  so  many  years  as  secretary  of 
the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association, 
and  whose  portrait  appears  in  this 
issue,  needs  no  introduction  to  those 
who  have  followed  railway  technical 
matters  in  the  past. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Frazer  is  one  of  th€ 
pioneer  air  brake  men.  At  one  time 
in  charge  of  an  important  roundhoiiae 
on  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  he  left  this 
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to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Company  in  their 
old  shops  at  Alleghany.  From  the  shops 
he  was  promoted  to  road  work,  which 


H.  C.  FRAZER 

Wcstinghouac  Air  Brake  Expert, 

San  Francisco*  Cat. 


he  has  since  followed-  with  great 
credit  to  the  company  he  represents, 
the  railways  he  serves,  and  to  himself. 
The  automatic  air  hrake  and  Mr. 
Frazer  were  introduced  in  the  West 
at  the  same  time  and  share  honors 
alike.  His  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence renders  him  a  most  interesting 
narrator  of  air  brake  history,  particu- 
larly during  the  time  the  brake  was 
being  introduced  and  when  its  use 
was  commenced  down  mountain 
grades.  Though  his  home  is  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  he  may  be  met  almost 
anywhere  that  railways  are  found, 
from  Arizona  to  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Brown  is  another  one  of 
those  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks, 
having  served  as  fireman,  engineer 
and  travehng  engineer.  Leaving  the 
C.  &  O.  Railway,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company  in  the  capacity  of  an  in- 
structor, and  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  in  charge  of  their  instruc- 
tion car.  Patience,  good  nature  and 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  needs 
of  the  men  instructed  have,  coupled 


with  ability,  won  him  a  deserved  rep- 
utation as  a  most  competent  air  brake 
instructor. 

Mr.  Clement  E.  Stretton  is  per- 
haps the  best  known  technical  writer 
on  locomotive  practices  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. His  profession  is  that  of  con- 
sulting engineer,  and  his  researches 
into  the  early  history  of  railroads 
have  been  of  great  value.  He  has 
been  as  progressive  in  his  ideas  as 
most  British  railroad  men  have  been 
conservative.  When  all  England 
hooted  at  the  idea  of  discarding  four- 
wheel  "wagons"  and  adopting  the 
American  eight-wheel  bogie  truck 
freight  car,  or  substituting  Westing- 
house  automatic  brakes  for  vacuum 
brakes,  or  replacing  the  side  door 
compartment  passenger  "carriage" 
with  "corridor"  trains,  or  adopting  a 
car  coupler  instead  of  a  hook  and 
chain,  Mr.  Stretton  always  shocked 
the  nerves  of  his  conservative  coun- 
trymen by  openly  and  effectively  ad- 
vocating progress.  Mr.  Stretton's 
historical  collection  of  early  railroads 
was  an  interesting  feature  of  the  Chi- 


I.  H.  BROWN 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Expert, 

Covington,  Ky. 


cago  Exposition  of  1893.  In  that 
year  many  American  roads  extended 
him  the  courtesy  of  the  privilege  of 
riding  on  locomotives,  which  privilege 
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he  availed  himself  of;  in  fact,  "he 
saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen"  in  up-to- 
date  American  railway  practice.  His 
report   of   his   observations   and   con- 


CLEMENT  E.  STRETTON 

A  British  Consulting  Engineer,  Railway 

Historian  and  Technical  Expert. 


elusions  was  read  with  interest  in 
(jreat  Britain.  Mr.  Stretton  is  said 
to  be  the  only  honorary  member  of 
the  Traveling  Engineers*  Association 
in  Europe. 

•    ^    ^ 
The  Telautograph.* 

We  were  recently  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  and  testing 
this  remarkable  instrument,  which  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Foster  Richie, 
which  is  illustrated  herewith. 

The  advantage  in  railway  work  of 
having  an  indisputable  written  record 
of  messages  sent,  is  one  upon  which 
we  need  not  dilate.  The  telautograph 
appears  to  have  all  the  good  features 
of  the  telephone  and  writing  tele- 
graph without  any  of  their  draw- 
backs. 

The  writing  is  done  on  a  roll  of 
paper  five  inches  wide,  with  an  ordi- 
nary pencil,  the  movements  of  which 
cause  variations  in  the  strength  of 
current  or  energy  that  is  sent  to  the 
line    wires.        These    varying    forces 

*  From  I«ondon  Railway  Entineer. 


cause  the  receiving  pen  to  take  up 
motions  as  imparted  to  the  pencil,  but 
only  those  are  recorded  at  the  re- 
ceiver that  are  made  on  the  paper  at 
the  transmitter,  those  made  off  the 
paper  while  being  reproduced  are  not 
recorded.  This  makes  corrections, 
drawings,  shorthand,  and  in  fact  any 
and  all  kinds  of  messages  quite  within 
the  power  of  the  machine.  The  re- 
ceived message  is  written  in  ink  upon 
a  similar  roll  of  paper,  which  can  be 
readily  cut  off  (a  paper  cutter  being 
attached  to  the  instrument),  and 
forms  a  permanent  record.  The 
transmitted  copy  can  be  also  detached, 
and  both  filed  for  future  reference. 
The  receiver  being  entirely  auto- 
matic in  its  action;  messages  are  re- 
ceived without  the  necessity  of  any- 
one being  present.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  being  silent,  ensuring 
secrecy  in  business  dealings.  Anyone 
who  can  write  may  become  his  own 
operator,  thus  allowing  conununica- 
tions  to  be  carried  on  between  princi- 
pals direct. 

The  instrument  has  a  telephone  in 
connection  with  it,  that  may  be  used 


THE  TELAUTOGRAPH 

A  Telegraph  Machine  which  transmits 
writing  instead  of  "Morsc^'  characters. 


for  unimportant  business,  or  in  dis- 
cussing  terms,    etc.,    which     may    be 
afterwards  confirmed  in  writing,  thus 
saving  much  valuable  time. 
$    $    $ 
Change  in  Wage  Rates. 
Information  is  soHcited  from  mem- 
bers concerning  increases  or  decreases 
of  wages.     It  would  be  interesting  to 
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publish  each  month,  an  account  of  the 
bits  of  prosperity  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
railway  men. 

This,  of  course,  applies  to  all 
branches  of  the  service.  We  would 
like  to  record  advances  to  trackmen, 
shopmen  and  office  men,  as  well  as 
trainmen.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
wages  are  reduced  at  any  point,  it  is 
desirable  that  our  readers  should  know 
of  it. 

^    ^    ^ 
Oar  Air  Brake  Department. 

It  will  be  noted  that  with  this 
issue  an  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  air 
brake  technical  matter.  Henceforth 
the  purpose  will  be  to  combine  under 
the  head  of  "Air  Brake  Department" 
a  mass  of  valuable  information  for 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  manipulate 
the  air  brake. 

During  the  present  year  a  series  of 
instructive  articles,  entitled  "Air 
Brake  Study,"  will  be  contributed 
monthly  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Farmer,  who 
ranks  high  among  air  brake  experts. 
Mr.  Farmer  makes  a  specialty  of  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  matter,  and  in 
treating  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  air  brake  will  usually  refer  to 
Westinghouse  appliances. 

Mr.  Farmer  will  also  continue  to  give 
answers  to  all  practical  questions  con- 
cerning the  operation  and  running  re- 
pairs of  the  Westinghouse  appliances 
in  our  question  and  answer  columns, 
which  we  term  "About  Westinghouse 
Brakes." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr. 
Farmer  will  contribute  articles  on 
special  subjects  from  time  to  time. 

With  the  title,  "The  New  York  Air 
Brake,"  Mr.  J.  P.  Kelly,  who  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  leading  expert  of  the 
country  on  that  subject,  will  con- 
tribute each  month  an  article  on  the 
manipulation  and  running  repairs  of 
the  New  York  Air  Brake.  Mr.  Kelly 
will  specialize — that  is,  he  will  de- 
vote his  entire  work  to  the  New  York 
Air    Brake,    which    will    include   the 


questions  and  answers  columns  en- 
titled "About  New  York  Air  Brakes." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  mis- 
cellaneous articles  on  the  air  brake 
will  be  contributed  by  Mr.  Will  W. 
Wood  and  other  experts,  making  in 
the  aggregate  a  source  of  information 
which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  those  who  have  to  do 
with  air  brakes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  leading  articles  of 
Messrs.  Farmer  and  Kelly  will  be 
published  in  serial  style,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  all  who  desire  to  follow 
the  educational  courses  to  preserve  a 
complete  file  of  the  I-ocomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine  from  January,  1901. 

^    ^    ^ 

Information  Wanted, 

The  agitation  instigated  and  pur- 
sued by  quite  a  number  of  theoretical 
gentlemen  for  the  past  few  years  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  bituminous 
coal  without  causing  smoke  should 
have  led  by  this  time  to  practical  re- 
sults. 

If  anyone  knows  of  any  railroad 
where  soft  coal  is  burned  in  heavy 
service  without  producing  smoke,  the 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine 
would  be  obliged  for  the  information. 
The  editor  will  travel  any  reasonable 
distance,  accompanied  by  his  camera, 
to  bear  witness  to  the  smokeless  firing. 
He  is  not  opposed  to  "smokeless"  fir- 
ing, and  would  gladly  be  convinced 
that  such  a  feat  is  possible.  With 
permission  of  any  railroad  company, 
he  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  ride  on  any  engine 
with  any  selected  fireman  in  heavy 
service  on  a  hilly  road,  and  witness 
the  "one-shovel  smokeless  firing"  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much — and 
have  seen  so  little. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the 
article  entitled  "Concerning  Smoke- 
less Firing"  published  in  this  issue. 
The  authority  quoted  seems  to  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  smokeless 
firing  can  only  be  done  by  inex- 
perienced men — that  ^experienced  men 
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will  not  learn.  What  would  be  said 
of  such  a  statement  concerning  any 
other  skilled  trade? 

Please  address  the  editor,  should 
anyone  know  of  a  single  hilly  railway 
division  in  North  America  where 
heavy  service  is  accomplished,  while 
burning  soft  coal,  without  creating 
smoke. 

^    ^    ^ 
She  New  Yort,  Jlir  Brake  Works. 

The  works  of  the  New  York  Air 
Brake  Company,  a  view  of  which  is 
given  in  this  number,  are  located  in 
Watertown,  a  small  and  busy  city  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York.    They   comprise   in   all   forty- 


327  square  feet,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  is  a  little  over  500  car 
equipments  per  day. 

The  buildings  are  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity and  heated  with  steam,  while 
the  power  used  to  operate  the  ma- 
chinery is  furnished  by  the  streams 
which  flow  past  the  works.  These 
afford  abundant  power  during  the 
whole  year,  although  there  have  been 
rare  instances  when  steam  had  to  be 
used  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  the 
water  supply. 

The  location  of  the  works  in  the 
city  of  Watertown  is  very  close  to 
the  tracks  of  the  Rome,  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  over  which 


MANUFACTURING  PLANT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AIR  BRAKE  CO., 
WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


two  buildings,  of  which  eight  are  ma- 
chine shops,  four  are  iron  foundries, 
eleven  are  used  for  the  storage  of 
materials  and  supplies,  one  is  for  the 
millwright  and  electric  plant,  four 
contain  the  water  wheels  and  pumps, 
two  are  used  for  the  boiler  houses, 
one  is  for  the  drop  forge,  one  a  smith 
shop,  one  is  for  the  shipping  depart- 
ment, one  is  for  the  wood-working 
department,  one  for  the  cupola  serv- 
ice, one  for  cleaning  castings,  one  is 
a  shed,  one  a  paint  shop,  two  are 
brass  foundries,  and  one  for  the  of- 
fices. 
The  total  area  under  cover  is  202,- 


thc  raw  materials  and  supplies  needed 
for  the  manufacture  of  air  brakes  are 
brought  to  the  works  and  the  finished 
product  is  shipped  away. 

•    *    • 
The  General  Manager's  Stor^. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  railroad  man 
who  rose  to  the  position  of  general 
manager  and  is  told  by  himself.  If 
he  were  asked  to  give  a  short  synop- 
sis of  his  life  as  told  in  the  book,  it 
would  be  something  like  this: 

Synopsis. 

"My  father  was  a  stem,  puritanical 
clergyman,  who  considered  a  smile  on  the 
Sabbath  to  be  a  sin.     I  was  almost  con- 
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stantly  under  the  ban  of  parental  dis- 
pleasure. My  great  desire  was  to  be  a 
railroader,  and  as  I  neglected  my  studies, 
when  the  annual  examination  came  off 
at  the  academy,  I  failed  woefully.  My 
father  was  a  sorely  disappointed  man.  I 
was  disgraced — so  he  said.  He  gave  me 
ten  dollars,  advised  me  to  go  out  in  the 
world  and  try  to  make  a  man  of  myself. 

"As  I  had  never  before  been  ten  miles 
from  home,  the  novelty  of  the  train  ride 
served  to  distract  my  mind  from  my  un- 
pleasant condition.  I  arrived  at  a  junction 
with  a  large  road  whose  western  terminus 
was  Chicago.  The  sound  of  the  switch 
engine  strengthened  my  resolution  to  be- 
come a  railroad  man,  so  I  wandered  about 
the  yards  seeking  employment.  I'm  hazed 
by  a  veteran  brakeman — hear  discouraging 
tales  which   somewhat  cool   my  passion. 

**The  yardmaster,  coming  up  while  the 
b.akeman  was  teaching  me  to  jump,  asked 
my  business  there.  After  (|uite  a  con- 
versation, he  seemed  pleased,  and  had  me 
put  on  top  to  pass  the  signals,  until 
I  could  handle  myself.  Before  the 
end  of  the  week  in  the  yards,  I  was 
well  broken  in.  In  four  or  five  months  I 
got  mashed  while  making  a  coupling. 
Shortly  after  my  return  to  work,  my 
iriend  Simmons  got  on  as  conductor  ot  a 
freight  train,  and  took  me  on  the  road 
with  him.  But  I  enjoyed  riding  on  the 
engine.  I  served  as  brakeman  for  a  year, 
and  then  applied  for  a  fireman's  position. 
I   got   it. 

*' There  was  a  bad  wreck  on  our  train,  in 
about  six  months  after  I  began  firing — 
had  a  hair-breadth  escape — cause,  a  mis- 
take in  orders.  A  new  branch  connecting 
with  an  important  mining  locality,  called 
for  a  half  dozen  more  engineers.  The 
firemen  had  been  longing  for  the  opening. 
1  he  master  mechanic  had  authority  to 
hire  engineers :  the  firemen  became 
alarmed.  Am  discharged  by  the  master 
mechanic ;  but  call  on  the  general  man- 
ager,  and   return  to  work. 

**At  last  I  am  promoted — am  an  engi- 
neer. My  first  winter  at  the  throttle,  I 
ruined  my  new  engine  to  save  a  wreck, 
and  perhaps  many  lives.  I  waited  in  sus- 
pense three  weeks,  and  finally  was  dis- 
charged, but  remembering  the  kindness  of 


the  superintendent,  t  called  on  him  eai- 
plaining  and  proving  how  the  trouble 
came,  and  kept  my  position.  Once  I  had 
my  train  break  in  two — down  hill — had  a 
race  for  life.  Owing  to  a  careless  switch- 
man had  a  wreck — no  lives  lost. 

** Suffer  from  overwork — fifty-two  hours 
on  duty.  Meet  my  first  tramp  whom  I 
find  on  the  front  end, — take  him  inside 
and  hear  workhouse  philosophy.  One 
night  had  a  holdup  by  three  robbers. 
There  was  talk  of  a  ten  per  cent  cut  which 
caused  great  dissatisfaction.  Frank  Man- 
ley  and  I  organized  the  men.  The  new 
management  was  cursed  by  every  man  on 
the  train.  We  had  several  meetings,  when 
we  concluded  to  strike.  The  men  were  a 
unit,    and    the    road   paralyzed. 

"I  was  considered  a  dangerous  one,  so 
Frank  and  I  started  East.  We  had  saved 
our  money,  but  at  Buffalo  are  attacked  and 
robbed,  l.'ut  we  are  arrested  while  the 
thieves  get  away.  Are  tried  for  being  dis- 
orderly and  ordered  out  of  town.  We  be- 
come tramps,  and  'borrow'  all  we  eat,  and 
rather  enjoy  the  trip.  We  hear  of  a  new 
road  building  and  get  work  on  the  road- 
bed ;  in  time  I  am  at  the  throttle  again 
with  Frank  as  fireman ;  the  road  became 
prosperous. 

"We  do  well  and  marry.  Three  years 
after  marriage  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
run  through  an  excursion  train,  caused 
by  the  wheel  flanges  being  worn.  I  had 
reported  it  often,  and  told  to  maVe  one 
more  run,  but  it  was  my  last,  but  one. 
many  years  after.  The  sight  of  the  dead 
women  and  children,  besides  the  terrible 
smashup  of  myself,  caused  my  nerve  to 
weaken.  My  old  friend,  the  general  man- 
ager, got  me  a  position  in  the  West,  as 
general  superintendent.  From  that  I  rose 
to  third  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager." 

The  ''General  Manager's  Story"  is 
an  intensely  interesting?  book  and  well 
written,  and  is  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  as  a  premium  for  six  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men'.s  Magazine,  or  will  be  sold  for 
$1.50.  The  hook  is  bound  in  cloth 
and  contains  312  pajres. 


^ 
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American  and  British  Shop  Methods. 
--British  technical  publications  continue 
to  discuss  the  supposed  superior  shop 
methods  of  the  United  States,  corre- 
spondents contributing  liberally  to  the  dis- 
cussion. In  the  London  Engineer  of  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  one  Mr.  Harrap  advocated 
American  practices,  while  in  the  follow- 
ing issue  of  the  Engineer  one  "W.  H." 
says  in  reply : 

"As  a  journeyman  who  has  spent  seven 
years  in  American  shops,  will  you  find 
space  for  a  few  remarks  from  me,  sug- 
f,ested  by  Mr.  Harrap's  letter  last  week. 
I  wish  to  speak  of  one  or  two  things  in 
which  American  shops  are  inferior  to  ours, 
and  also  suggest  where  we  might  improve. 
In  so  far  as  America's  natural  resources 
are  greater,  we  must  be  resigned,  but  it 
is  easy  to  hold  our  own  in  every  other  way. 
I  thinks  there  is  at  least  as  much  brains 
here  as  in  American  shops.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  even  the  best  American  work- 
man come  into  our  shops  in  large  num- 
bers. They  would  do  good  to  the  extent 
in  which  they  stirred  some  of  our  slow 
places  up,  without  tending  to  increase  or 
to  prevent  the  reduction  of  working  hours ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  afraid  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  moral  tone 
both  of  masters  and  men  would  be  lowered. 
Plnglish  workmen  now  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  men  of  principle :  and  masters 
arc  magnanimous  and  reliable.  The  men 
— if  I  may  put  it  is  rather  a  strong,  per- 
haps exaggerated,  form — know  that  they 
are  slaves,  and  they  stand  together  and 
trust  one  another.  In  America  they  either 
do  not  know  it,  or  pretend  not  to,  and  they 
do  not  trust  each  other.  Rather  an  ideal 
state  of  things  perhaps,  from  the  em- 
ployer's point  of  view,  and  still  more  so 
the  fact  that  less  supervision  is  required 
in  an  American  shop ;  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  foreman  making  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  amount  of  work  done. 
When  the  reason  of  it  is  understood,  how- 
ever ;  when  one  finds  that  it  is  not  due  to 
a  more  honest  disposition,  but  the  reverse ; 
that  it  is  due  to  the  fear  and  distrust  of 
each  other :  then  it  may  not  appear  so  de- 
sirable. Kvery  man  knows  that  if  he 
loafs,  or  does  anything  for  himself,  that 
the  employer  is  as  certain  to  know  of  it 
as  if  it  was  done  before  his  eyes.  I  will 
say  that  my  experience  has  been  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  only,  and  that 
the  former  state  has  a  bad  reputation,  so 
much  so  that  Jersey  men  cannot  obtain 
employment  in  some  Pennsylvania  shops. 

"The  two  worst  things  about  American 
shops  are  the  petty,  sneaking,  tale-bearing 


character  of  most  of  the  men  and  the  long 
hours — a  6o-hour  week  and  scarcely  any 
holidays,  rarely  more  than  a  day  at  a 
time.     *     *     * 

"Only  those  who  have  lived  in  America 
can  realize  the  selfishness  and  intense 
patriotism  of  the  American  people.  Our 
Jingoism  might  almost  be  considered  as 
Internationalism  by  the  side  of  it. 

"Regarding  our  own  shops.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  men  work  in  a  better  spirit. 
Machinery  should  be  welcomed  instead  of 
opposed.  I  should  like  to  see  each  man 
doing  his  best  and  most,  of  course  within 
reasonable  limits,  while  he  is  at  it.  Such 
a  policy  would  be  much  to  our  benefit  as 
a  nation,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  in  the 
end  it  would  be  against  our  interests  in- 
dividually. 

"I  hope  that  Americans  who  read  this 
will  not  take  my  criticism  too  resentfully ; 
remember  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  worst 
features  of  their  shops ;  that  more  might 
be  said ;  and  that  I  am  willing  to  allow 
that  instances  to  the  contrary  might  be 
picked  out  in  both  countries." 

#  #    # 

A  Signaling  Device. — A  unique  appa- 
ratus has  lately  been  invented  which  ren- 
ders railway  collisions  practically  impossi- 
ble. It  is  a  signaling  device  for  indi- 
cating automatically  and  simultaneously  to 
two  stations  between  which  a  train  is 
moving  its  passage  at  various  points  on  the 
railway.  At  e<|ual  distances  along  the  line 
between  the  stations  are  pedals  and  a 
transmitter,  which  establishes  electrical 
communication  between  the  train  and  op- 
erator at  the  station.  Apertures  in  the 
station  recorder  show  white  normally,  the 
passage  of  the  train  over  the  pedals  caus- 
ing a  blue  or  yellow  panel  to  appear,  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  pedals  are  odd  or 
even.  1  hese  colors  appear  successively  in 
each  of  the  apertures  in  the  direction  of 
the  movement  of  the  train.  There  is  also 
a  bell-signal,  which  indicates  when  trains 
are  running  in  opposite  direction  on  the 
same  track,  if  a  train  is  on  the  wrong 
track,  or  if  two  trains  are  on  the 
same  section.  This  new  device  has  been 
used  with  great  success  on  the  State  Rail- 
way of  France,  between  Joue  and  Tours, 
where  the  track  is  single. — Railway  Re- 
view, London. 

#  #    # 

A  Chance  for  Us. — The  Pullman  Com- 
pany has  issued  a  circular  giving  new 
rates  to  private  parties  for  sleeping  car 
service.  It  is  announced  that  the  com- 
pany will  furnish  meals  either  for  private 
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or  buffet,  sleeping  or  dining  cars,  charg- 
ing only  for  the  cost  of  supplies,  with  an 
additional  20  per  cent  added  to  cover 
handling,  condemnation,  etc.  Private  cars 
may  be  chartered  at  $50  per  day  for  fewer 
than  30  days.  The  rate  for  sleeping  car 
will  be  $45  and  for  buffet  sleepers  $50,  a 
reduction  of  $5  per  day  being  allowed 
when  used  30  days  or  over,  and  when 
chartered  for  a  period  of  over  90  days  the 
per  diem  will  be  $35.  Compartment  cars 
will  be  $50  per  day  for  fewer  than  30  days 
and  $35  for  over  90  days.  The  charge  for 
a  special  train,  consisting  of  one  compart- 
ment, one  sleeping,  one  dining,  and  one 
observation  car,  will  be  $215  per  day. — 
Railway  Guide. 

#    #    • 

Misplaced  Honors. — A  peculiar  tele- 
graphic correspondence  was  carried  on 
between  the  capitals  of  Saxony,  Bohemia 
and  Russia.  Some  one  in  Dresden  had  a 
maiden  aunt  who  was  taken  sick  and  died 
in  a  hospital  at  Prague  while  on  her  way 
to  Vienna. 

The  nephew  was  notified,  and  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  Prague  hospital  authori- 
ties to  send  the  body  to  Dresden,  for  en- 
tombment in  the  family  vault. 

When  the  coffin  arrived  and  was  opened, 
it  was  found  to  contain,  not  the  body  of 
the  aunt,  but  that  of  a  uniformed  and  be- 
dizened Russian  general.  Immediately 
the  nephew  telegraphed  to  Prag^ue: 

"No  dead  aunt,  but  Russian  general. 
Where  dead  aunt?" 


From  Prague  came  the  reply :  "If  dead 
aunt  not  arrived,  then  Petersburg.'* 

The  next  telegram  went  to  the  railway 
authorities  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  read: 

"What  do  with  Russian  general? 
Where  is  dead  aunt?" 

And  from  St.  Petersburg  was  received 
the  reply: 

"Bury  general  in  all  silence.  Aunt  just 
buried  here  with  highest  military  honors." 
— Chicago  Record. 

•  #    # 

Curious  Car  Wheel  Accident.— ^A 
singular  accident  occurred  to  a  coach  in 
a  passenger  train  on  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton and  Dasrton  Railway,  near  Findlay, 
Ohio,  March  4,  by  the  flange  of  one  of 
the  car  wheels  breaking.  The  broken 
piece  was  thrown  upward  with  such  force 
as  to  tear  through  the  floor  and  pass  up 
to  and  out  the  roof.  In  its  course  the 
piece  narrowly  missed  a  passenger,  but  no 
one  was  injured  and  the  train  did  not  be- 
come derailed. — Railway  and  Engineering 
Review. 

•  #    # 

Canadian  Railways. — Canada  had  17,- 
824  miles  of  railway  on  June  30,  1900,  an 
increase  of  466  miles  in  the  year.  The 
capitalization  was  $998,268,000,  which  indi- 
cates the  high  average  of  $56,000  per  mile. 
Gross  earnings  for  the  year  were  $70,- 
740,270,  an  increase  of  $8,496,486.  Work- 
ing expenses  were  $47,699,798,  an  increase 
of  $6,993,587 ;  net  earnings  were  $23,040,- 
472,  an  increase  of  $1,502,805. — The  Rail- 
way Age. 


Railroad      Notes 


By    John    Smith 


T  NOTE  the  following  article  in  the 
^  Railway  Age,  of  January  25,  1901, 
and  will  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  same: 

"Railway  employes  in  Missouri  are 
sending  to  the  Legislature  earnest 
protests  against  a  pending  bill  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  passenger  fares  on  all 
railways  from  three  cents  per  mile 
to  two  cents.  In  their  resolutions  the 
employes  state  it  as  their  belief  that 
trains  would  be  operated  at  a  loss 
with  a  fare  of  less  than  three  cents 
per  mile;  that  the  roads  would  be 
compelled  to  get  along  with  the 
fewest  possible  employes,  and  that  a 
reduction  in  earnings  would  necessi- 
tate   a    corresponding    reduction    in 


train  service,  which  would  greatly 
lessen  the  facilities  of  traveling  for 
the  public.  They  declare  that  any 
reduction  of  the  present  rate  would 
operate  to  the  great  detriment  of  all 
railroad  employes.  The  legislators  of 
Missouri  and  the  various  other 
States  in  which  two-cent  fare  bills 
are  pending  or  threatened  will  no 
doubt  bear  in  mind  that,  in  fixing 
passenger  rates,  there  are  other  peo- 
ple to  be  considered  than  those  who 
would  like  to  save  a  dollar  on  a  100- 
mile  journey.  The  payment  of  a  cent 
a  mile,  more  or  less,  is  no  serious  mat- 
ter to  the  individual  traveler,  but  it 
means  to  the  railways  a  difference  of 
one-third    in    the    earnings    of    their 
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local  passenger  business,  the  loss  of 
which  they  would  naturally  seek  to 
meet  by  reducing  the  wages  and  num- 
bers of  their  employes  in  passenger 
service,  and  by  other  economies.  It 
is  the  conviction  of  railway  officers 
generally  that  two  cents  a  mile  would 
be  an  unprofitable  rate  for  carrying 
passengers  in  any  Western  or  South- 
ern state.  If  they  believed  that  it 
would  pay  better  or  as  well  as  the 
present  rate,  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease of  business,  as  some  unin- 
formed persons  assert,  they  would  be 
glad  to  adopt  the  two-cent  rate. 
But  they  know  it  would  mean  loss, 
and  their  employes  know  that  loss  to 
the  railways  is  misfortune  to  them." 

Now,  is  it  a  fact  that  a  reduction  in 
passenger  rates  from  three  cents  per 
mile  to  two  cents  per  mile  will  result 
in  a  "reduction  in  train  service?"  All 
railway  companies  have  discovered 
that  the  surest  way  to  increase  train 
service  is  to  reduce  passenger  rates. 
This  is  especially  noted  in  surburban 
and  excursion  traffic.  Millions  of 
people  every  year  patronize  the  rail- 
way passenger  service,  because  of 
two-cents-a-mile  excursion  rates,  who 
would  expend  their  money  in  olher 
channels  if  a  three-cent  rate  had  been 
maintained.  An  increase  of  the'se 
rates  to  three  cents  a  mile  will  surely 
cause  a  "reduction  of  train  service." 

Let  us  take  a  common-place  illus- 
tration, one  with  which  all  railway 
employes  who  reside  in  the  larger 
cities  are  familiar:  In  a  certain 
municipality  "transfers'*  are  clamored 
for  by  the  people  who  patronize  street 
railways.  These  people  in  many  in- 
stances are  forced  to  pay  ten  cents 
(two  fares)  to  get  to  their  places  of 
business  or  desired  destination,  and 
they  demand  a  "decrease  in  passenger 
rates"  by  an  ordinance  compelling  the 
railway  company  to  give  "transfers" 
for  a  single  fare  (5  cents  >  to  any 
part  of  the  city  reached  by  its  lines. 
In  such  instances^  the  companies  pro- 
test and  make  blood-curdling  threats 
as  to  how  they  will  be  compelled  to 


"reduce  the  service,"  etc.,  but  how 
often  have  you  ever  heard  that  the 
street  railway  employes  protest  that 
this  reduction  in  passenger  rates 
would  result  in  a  "reduction  of 
service  ?" 

Municipal  statistics  demonstrate 
that  (i)  reductions  in  passenger  rates 
have  always  increased  the  train  serv- 
ice, and  consequently  have  given  em 
ployment  to  a  greater  number  of  em- 
ployes; (2)  reductions  in  passenger 
rates,  by  transfers  or  otherwise,  have 
resulted  in  increased  net  earnings. 

But,  let  us  turn  to  another  phase  of 
the  situation  in  Missouri,  as  reported 
by  the  Railway  Age,  in  the  article 
here  quoted.  The  railway  employes 
protest  that  because  of  the  loss,  if 
any,  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of 
passenger  rates  they  (the  companies) 
"would  naturally  seek  to  meet  by  re- 
ducing the  wages  and  numbers  of  their 
employes  in  passenger  service."  Just 
why  wage  reductions  should  be  the 
"natural"  method  of  railway  compan- 
ies is  not  clear.  The  companies  them- 
selves have  reduced  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates  enormously  during  the 
past  twenty-  years,  but  it  was  usually 
during  commercial  and  industrial 
panics  only  that  they  reduced  wages. 
Usually  the  great  "rate  wars"  have 
not  been  waged  between  railway  com- 
panies during  wage  cutting  periods — 
but  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  Ihat 
the  Missouri  "two-cent  fare"  bill  be- 
comes a  law,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tests and  opposition  of  the  railway 
employes.  What  would  be  the  "natu- 
ral" result?  Why,  the  railway  em- 
ployes have  confessed  in  advance,  that 
the  companies  would  be  justified  in 
reducing  their  wages  because  of  the 
reduction  in  passenger  rates!  This 
being  the  fact,  would  the  companies 
not  "naturally"  reduce  wages,  even 
though  their  traffic  had  increased  suf- 
ficient to  increase  net  earnings?  If 
wages  were  so  reduced,  could  these 
railway  employes,  after  having  con- 
fessed the  justice  of  the  wage  reduc- 
tion,   justly    appeal    to    their    labor 
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unions  to  prevent  this  '*natural"  wage 
reduction  ? 

My  advice  to  the  railway  employes 
in  any  state  is  to  refuse  to  be  used  by 
the  companies  to  fight  their  legisla- 
tive or  political  battles.  If  any,  or 
all  railway  employes  believe  that  a 
**two-cent  bill,"  a  ''coupler  bill,"  a 
"fellow  servant  bill,"  or  an  "anti-in- 
junction bill,"  which  is  up  for  passage 
in  their  respective  legislatures  or  in 
Congress,  will  cause  a  financial  loss 
to  their  employers,  and  they  believe 
such  loss  will  "naturally"  result  in  a 
reduction  of  their  wages,  they  should 
oppose  such  measure  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  any  other  citizen  would  op- 
pose an  objectionable  bill — but  they 
should  not  conmiit  industrial  suicide 
by  allowing  their  names  to  be  jointly 
connected  with  a  movement  which 
agreed  in  advance  that  if  the  bill  did 
pass,  their  wages  should  "naturally" 
be  reduced. 

Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
**two-cent  bills"  in  any  sate,  but 
should  any  such  bills  become  law  I 
will  never  agree  that  wages  should 
"naturallv"  be   reduced. 


The  granting  of  railroad  passes  to 
legislators  by  railway  companies  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation 
may  have  the  desired  effect  in  some 
instances,  but  usually  in  the  end  such 


courtesies  are  accepted  as  being 
clearly  due  such  honored  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  for  which  no  re- 
compense should  be  made.  But  when 
these  passes  are  gratuitously  scattered 
through  halls  of  legislation  and  the 
recipients  have  shown  no  sense  of 
gratitude,  it  is  in  bad  taste  for  that 
portion  of  the  railroad  press  which  is 
presumed  to  represent  the  sompanies 
to  play  the  baby  act.  Just  now  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Illinois  legislature 
are  introducing  bills  which  are  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  railway  com- 
panies, and  as  a  method  of  opposition 
to  such  acts  on  the  part  of  legislators 
who  have  been  recompensed  in  ad- 
vance for  a  ditYerent  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, the  press  above  referred  to  an- 
nounce that  these  legislators  have  for 
years  been  furnished  passes,  and 
should  have  shown  a  greater  sense  of 
gratitude.  It  is  charged  that  because 
certain  passes  were  not  good  on  lim- 
ited trains,  members  of  the  Illinois 
legislature  are  instituting  anti-railway 
legislation.  The  least  said  about  this 
Illinois  pass  matter  by  the  railroad 
press  which  is  presumed  to  represent 
the  companies,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  concerned.  If  the  legislators  were 
given  the  passes  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing their  support,  and  accepted  for 
that  purpose,  and  they  then  favored 
anti-railroad  bills,  it  only  showns  that 
some  people  will   not  "stay"  bought. 


Life  on  the  "Smooth  Line 


ff 


By   th«   Hostler 


T^  HE  cold  snap  we've  been  having 
*  seems  to  cause  lots  of  broken 
tires  and  axles.  I  don't  know 
whether  it's  the  fault  of  the  tires  and 
axles,  or  because  it  just  happens  so. 

Dad  Moore  came  in  on  26  today, 
and  when  he  stopped  in  the  Union 
Depot  he  got  down  to  feel  her  round, 
when  he  happened  to  notice  the  right 
main  tire  was  cracked  and  a  big  piece 
of  the  flange  was  ready  to  drop  out. 
An    F.   L.   &   M.   engineer   who  was 


standing  on  the  next  track  with  his 
engine  caught  on  that  Dad  had  found 
something  and,  getting  down  off  of 
his  engine,  he  came  over  to  see  vvhat 
it  was. 

"That's  what  I  call  good  luck,"  said 
Dad. 

"Why  do  you  call  that  good  luck? 
Fd  call  it  bad  luck,"  said  the  F.  L.  & 
M.  man.  "Why,  do  you  know  if  that 
had  of  happened  on  our  road  it  would 
have     cost     the     company     $40,000? 
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We've  had  several  bad  wrecks  over 
there  that  cost  the  company  all  the 
way  from  $25,000  to  $40,000,  and 
caused  by  less  things  than  that/' 

"Well,"  replied  Dad,  "I  call  it  good 
luck  because  we  got  in  without  going 
in  the  ditch." 

"Oh!  I  see,"  said  the  F.  L.  &  M. 
man,  "good  in  one  way,  and  bad  in 
another — bad  because  the  tire  broke, 
but  it  might  have  been  worse." 

Dad  got  her  to  the  house  all  right, 
and  they've  got  her  over  the  drop  pit 
now,  ready  to  run  the  wheels  out 
from  under  her. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  we've  had  good 
luck  on  the  Smooth  Line,"  said  Joe 
Hannon,  who  had  just  come  in  on  the 
80.  "There's  the  52  went  out  of  here 
one  morning  on  60,  and  she  dropped  a 
piece  out  of  one  of  her  main  driving 
wheel  flanges  just  out  here  at  Pogue, 
and  she  went  28  miles,  almost  to  Esau, 
before  she  found  a  nice  soft  place  to 
lay  down  at,  when  she  keeled  over  on 
her  side,  and  nobody  hurt.  That's  a 
fact — I  know  that,  because  they  found 
the  piece  of  flange  lying  at  the  west 
switch  at*  Pogue." 

"Then,"  continued  Joe,  "there  was 
George  Truesdale,  who  was  running 
the  14.  He  was  coming  in  on  51  one 
day,  when  she  got  to  pounding,  or 
kind  of  humping  herself  up,  and  when 
he  stopped  at  Esau  for  water,  he  got 
down  and  looked  her  over,  but  he  is 
so  big  that  it  was  hard  work  for  him 
to  get  down  low  enough  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  A  kid  standing  there 
came  up  to  the  engine,  and  getting 
down  on  his  knees,  he  pointed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  main  driving  wheel  on 
George's  side  of  the  engine  and  said: 
*Say  Mister,  aint  that  a  crack?* 
George  then  got  down  on  his  knees 
too  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  about 
18  inches  of  the  flange  just  ready  to 
fall  out.  I  tell  you  it's  luck,  good 
luck." 

"I  saw  something  like  that  my- 
self," said  Jakey  Smith.  "I  fired  the 
22  in  here  one  night  on  13,  and  when 
we  stopped  in  the  Union  Depot  and 

-5  - 


they  were  cutting  her  oflF  from  the 
train,  the  left  back  driving  wheel  and 
side  rod  dropped  off  and  laid  down  on 
the  depot  platform  just  as  nice  as  you 
please." 

"Well,  that  was  good  luck,"  said 
Joe,  "for  what  would  have  become  of 
you,  Jakey,  if  she'd  have  give  way  out 
on  the  road?" 

"Guess  I'd  took  a  lay  off,"  replied 
Jakey.  "Why,  there  was  the  45,  Tom 
Akers  was  running  her  that  trip,  and 
coming  in  he  noticed  a  pound  or 
something  wrong  with  her.  He 
looked  her  all  over,  tried  his  side  rods 
and  driving  boxes,  and  looked  every- 
where he  could  think  of  for  -a  pound, 
but  couldn't  find  it.  When  the  hostler 
took  her,  Tom  told  him  that  he  wanted 
him  to  get  her  in  the  house  with  as 
much  steam  on  as  possible,  because 
she  had  a  pound  and  he  was  going  to 
find  it  before  she  went  out  again. 
Well,  when  they  got  her  in  the  house 
and  Tom  got  under  her  and  was  look- 
ing around,  he  found  the  main  driving 
axle  broken  inside  of  one 'of  the  ec- 
centric straps." 

"What  kept  it  from  working  out — 
was  there  a  collar  back  of  the  driving 
box?"  asked  Joe. 

"No,"  replied  Jakey,  "the  eccentric 
strap  just  covered  the  crack  in  the 
axle." 

"Why,  I  should  have  thought  the 
two  cylinders  working  together  would 
have  twisted  the  axle  apart,"  said  Joe. 

"Well,  they  didn't,"  replied  Jakey, 
"it's  a  fact,  they  didn't.  I  don't  know 
why  it  is  we  have  such  good  luck, 
unless  it's  because  we're  good  people 
on  the  Smooth  Line." 

"What's  the  matter  now,  boys,  rail- 
roadin'  again?"  asked  Dad  Moore, 
who  had  just  come  up  to  where  Joe 
and  Jakev  stood  talking. 

"Why,  hello,  Dad!"  said  Joe,  "we 
were  just  talking  about  breakdowns 
and  the  like,  and  Jakey  was  telling 
me  how  the  45  come  in  one  day  with 
a  broken  driving  axle,  and  what  a 
time  Tom  Akers  had  finding  it.  By 
the  way,  what's  the  matter  with  you. 
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Dad,  can't  you  keep  her  out  of  the 
shop?" 

"I  guess  the  69  does  about  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  *eni,"  replied  Dad,  "but 
speakin'  about  the  45,  that's  nothin'. 
Why,  when  they  had  the  6q  in  the 
shop  the  last  time  and  took  the  wheels 
out  from  under  her,  what  do  you 
reckon  they  found?" 

"Don't  know,  I  give  it  up,"  said 
Joe. 

"Well,"  said  Dad,  "about  three 
years  ago — that  was  before  the  Old 
Man's  time  here — she  broke  a  drivin' 
axle.  They  happened  to  have  a  pair 
of  wheels  in  the  scrap  pile  that  mated 
pretty  well  with  the  69's  wheels.  So 
instead  of  givin'  the  69  a  new  drivin' 
axle,  they  just  put  that  other  pair  of 
wheels  what  was  in  the  scrap  pile 
under  the  69.  I  never  knowed  there 
was  anything  the  matter  with  that 
drivin'  axle  until  they  took  her  in  the 
shop  the  last  time,  and  when  they 
took  the  eccentrics  off,  there  was  a 
crack  nearly  half-way  'round  the  axle, 
and  some  gosh  durned  fool  machinist 
had  drilled  holes  in  the  crack  and  put 
plugs  in  to  keep  it  from  twistin*,  and 
the  reason  nobody  knowed  it  was  be- 
cause when  the  eccentrics  were  keyed 
on  the  axle,  they  covered  the  crack. 
That's  one  way  of  keepin'  down  ex- 
penses, but  a  gosh  durned  poor  one." 

"Have  you  seen  the  Old  Man  late- 
ly?" asked  Tom  Akers,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  the  office. 

"No,"  replied  Dad.  "Anything 
wrong,  Tom?" 


"Yes,"  said  Tom.  "The  45  has  got 
flat  spots  in  her  tires.  I've  been  keep- 
ing the  driver  brake  cut  out  because 
it  locks  the  wheels,  and  I  didn't  have 
the  necessary  tools  on  her  to  adjust  it 
with.  When  I  came  in  on  her  the 
other  night,  Shackler  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  new  bulletin  order,  which 
said  that  all  driver  brakes  must  be 
cut  in,  and  left  cut  in.  I  told  Shack- 
ler my  driver  brake  was  out  of  fix  and 
would  need  adjusting,  and  I  didn't 
have  the  tools  to  do  it  with,  and  asked 
him  if  he  wouldn't  have  it  fixed  for 
me  before  I  went  out  again.  'We 
haven't  got  time  to  fix  it,'  replied 
Shackler.  Well,  what  am  I  going  to 
do?  I  asked.  *You  see  the  bulletin 
order,  don't  you?'  replied  Shackler. 
Yes,  said  I,  but  if  I  cut  it  in,  it  will 
lock  the  wheels.  *Cut  it  in !  Cut  it 
in !'  he  exclaimed,  and  I  did  cut  it  in, 
with  the  result  that  when  I  got  flagged 
over  at  Chrisman,  the  45  got  some 
elegant  flat  spots  in  her  tires.  I  don't 
propose  to  take  any  blame  for  it, 
either,  as  I  reported  the  brake  two 
or  three  times,  but  it's  like  lots  of 
other  things  you  report — crossed  off 
on  the  book,  and  that's  the  end  of  it — 
but  as  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Morris, 
the  new  traveling  engineer,  got  on 
the  engine  with  me  up  the  road,  and 
he  soon  discovered  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. I  told  him  just  exactly  how  it 
happened.  He  didn't  say  very  much, 
but  I  could  see  by  the  way  he  acted 
that  he  didn't  like  it,  and  I'll  bet  some- 
body hears  from  it." 


Jamestown  and  Chautauqua  Ry» 

^  I '  HE  extension  of  the  Jamestown  and 
^  Chautauqua  Railway  from  Mayvillc, 
N.  Y.,  to  Westfield,  will,  when  com- 
pleted, be  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  interesting  routes  to  travel  over 
on  this  continent.  The  distance,  by  air 
line,  is  six  and  two-tenths  miles,  while  the 
survey  is  ten  and  three-tenths  miles.  It 
climbs  the  Chautauqua  hills,  where  less 
than  a  mile  south  of  their  summit  lies  a 


beautiful  calm  body  of  water  on  whose 
shores  thousands  of  pleasure  seekers  find 
recreation  during  the  summer  months. 
This  lake,  Chautauqua  by  name,  is  1,800 
feet  above  sea  level,  its  tributaries  being 
numerous  small  springs,  and  its  waters, 
flowing  2,500  miles  consecutively  through 
the  Cassadaga,  Conewango,  Allegheny, 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  finally  mingle 
with  the  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As 
it  is  only   eight   miles   from,   and   is    1,200 
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feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie,  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  its  waters  flowing 
in  that  direction. 

In  ascending  this  small  mountain  a  per- 
fect letter  S  and  an  "ox  bow"  is  formed, 
with  14-degree  curves,  the  grade  being  70 


CONCRBTB  ARCH  OVER  CHAUTAUQUA 

CREEK 

Over  which  Jamestown  and  Chautauqua  Ry.  will  paas. 


feet  to  the  mile.  The  famous  "Horse  Shoe 
Curve"  on  the  Pennsylvania  will  now  sink 
to  oblivion,  nevermore  be  a  theme  for 
poets  and  writers.  Constructed  over 
Chautauqua  Creek  is  a  concrete  arch,  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  built. 


On  this  route,  looking  from  the  car 
windows,  can  be  seen  acres  and  acres  of 
vineyards,  which  in  spring  and  summer 
months  are  covered  with  thick  foliage, 
and  in  the  autumn  clusters  of  delicious 
fruit  hang  in  abundance;  besides  it  passes 
through  a  section  of  historical  country. 

Marquis  Du  Quesne,  a  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  landed  at  Barcelona,  one  mile 
north  of  Westfield,  in  1753,  and  built  a 
road  from  Barcelona  to  Mayville,  which 
was  known  as  the  Old  Portage  Road. 
The  French  thereby  established  communi- 
cation between  Lake  Erie  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ohio.  Du  Quesne  attached 
much  importance  to  this  road  as  being  the 
best  carrying  place  between  these  waters 
in  his  communications  with  the  French 
Government.  It  was  the  first  work  per- 
formed by  civilized  hands  in  Chautauqua 
County  and,  before  the  days  of  railroads, 
goods  were  transported  over  it  in  wagons 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Traces 
of  this  road  remain  to  this  day.  Standing 
at  Barcelona  is  an  old  light-house  which 
was  efected  in  1828,  and  is  the  first  one  to 
be  lighted  by  natural  gas  on  the  chain  of 
lakes.  It  is  now  used  by  one  of  West- 
field's  prominent  business  men  as  a  sum- 
mer residence.  Barcelona,  which  was 
once  a  thriving  village,  has  lost  its  old- 
time  industrial  appearance.  It  was  once 
a  port  of  entry,  but  now  all  signs  of  a 
harbor  have  disappeared,  though  fishing  is 
quite  an  extensive  business,  tons  of  fish 
being  caught  at  this  point  yearly. 

G.  T.  Fox. 


OLD  LIGHT  HOUSE,  BARCELONA,  N.  Y. 
Erected  in  1 828.    The  lint  Light  House  lighted  by  natural  ga«  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
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WJE  PRESENT  this  month  to 
I  the  readers  of  the  Firemen's 
Magazine,  some  extracts 
from  the  latest  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  Standard  Code  of  Train 
Rules,  as  published  by  the  American 
Railway  Association,  under  date  of 
April  12,  1899.  The  rules  selected  for 
publication  herewith,  are  such  as  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  movement  of  trains 
by  telegraph,  and  are  such  as  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  those  in 
the  train  service. 

We  call  attention  to  our  opening 
article  in  the  March  number,  describ- 
ing the  Standard  Code;  and  repeat 
here,  that  it  is  a  set  cf  rules  compiled 
by  the  railroad  managers  of  America 
and  recommended  for  adoption  by  in- 
dividual systems.  This  has  been  done 
to  a  very  great  extent,  but  always 
with  more  or  less  modification,  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  local  conditions. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  there- 
fore, that  the  rules  herein  quoted  are 
"Standard,"  and  may  not  be,  neces- 
sarily, the  form  in  use  on  the  line 
where  he  is  employed.  We  insert 
such  comments  of  our  own  as  will,  in 
our  judgment,  make  the  rules  more 
clearly  understood. 

•    *    * 
Definitions. 

TRAIN. — An  engine,  or  more  than  one 
engine  coupled,  with  or  without  cars,  dis- 
playing   markers. 

REGULAR  TRAIN.— A  train  repre- 
sented on  the  time-table.  It  may  consist 
of  sections. 

SECTION. — One  of  two  or  more  trains 
runnings  on  the  same  schedule  displaying 
signals  or  for  which  signals  are  dis- 
played. 

EXTRA  TRAIN.— A  train  not  repre- 
sented on  the  time-table.  It  may  be 
designated  as — 


Extra — For    any    extra    train,    except 

work  extra. 
Work  Extra — For  work  train  extra. 
SUPERIOR    TRAIN.— A    train    having 
precedence   over   other  trains. 

A  train  may  be  made  superior  to  an- 
other train  by  Right,  Class  or  Direction. 

Note. — This  definition  describes 
the  relation  existing  between  each 
train  and  every  other  train  on  the 
road  at  the  same  time.  As  between 
any  two  trains,  one,  of  course,  has 
precedence  ovet  the  other.  This 
precedence  may  be  conferred  in  three 
ways,  as  stated  above. 

Right  is  conferred  by  train  order ;  Class 
and  Direction  by  time-table. 

Right  is  superior  to  Class  or  Direction. 
Direction  is  superior  as  between  trains  of 
the  same  class.    . 

Note. — The  terms  ''Right"  and 
"Train  of  Superior  Right"  having 
been  defined  as  creating  a  superiority 
by  means  of  train  order,  this  defini- 
tion states  that  "Right  is  superior  to 
Clctss  or  Direction,*'  indicating  that 
when  a  train  obtains  an  order  giving 
it  precedence  over  another  train,  the 
distinction  of  "Class"  or  "Direction" 
as  indicated  by  the  time-table,  are  of 
no  eflFect  during  the  continuance  and 
within  the  provisions  of  the  train 
order. 

TRAIN    OF    SUPERIOR    RIGHT.— A 
train  given  precedence  by  train  order. 
.  TRAIN    OF    SUPERIOR    CLASS.— A 
train  given  precedence  by  time-table. 

TRAIN  OF  SUPERIOR  DIRECTION. 
— A  train  given  precedence  in  the.  direc- 
tion specified  in  the  time-table  as  be- 
tween trains  of  the  same  class. 

TIME  TABLE.— The  authority  of  reg- 
ular trains  subject  to  the  rules.  It  con- 
tains the  classified  schedules  of  trains 
with  special  instructions  relating  thereto. 

SCHEDULE.— That  part  of  a  time- 
table which  prescribes  the  class,  direction, 
number  and  movement  of  a  regular  train. 
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Note. — In  other  words,  the  '*schcd- 
ule"  on  a  time-table  is  the  column 
which  indicates  the  number  of  the 
train,  the  class,  the  days  of  the  week 
upon  which  it  is  to  run  and  the  arriv- 
ing or  departing  time  at  each  sta- 
tion. 

SINGLE  TRACK.— A  track  upon  which 
trains  are  operated  in  both  directions  by 
time-table  or  by  train  orders. 

SIDING. — An  auxiliary  track  for  meet- 
ing or  passing  trains. 

YARD. — A  system  of  tracks  within  de- 
fined limits  provided  for  the  making  up 
of  trains,  storing  of  cars  and  other  pur- 
poses, over  which  movements  not  author- 
ized by  time-table,  or  by  train  order,  may 
be  made,  subject  to  prescribed  signals  and 
regulations. 

YARD  ENGINE.— An  engine  assigned 
to  yard  service  and  working  within  yard 
limits. 

PILOT. — A  person  assigned  to  a  train 
when  the  engineman  or  conductor,  or  both, 
are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  physical 
characteristics,  or  running  rules  of  the 
road,  or  portion  of  the  road,  over  which 
the  train  is  to  be  moved. 

Note. — These  definitions  have  been 
formed  in  order  that  a  complete  un- 
derstanding may  be  had  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  various  words  and 
phrases,  as  they  appear  in  the  rules 
that  follow.  A  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  rules  requires  one  to  be 
familiar  with  the  definitions. 

*    *    • 
Bime  Babies. 

RULE  4  (A). — Each  time-table,  from 
the  moment  it  takes  effect,  supersedes  the 
preceding  time-table. 

A  train  of  the  preceding  time-table 
thereupon  loses  both  right  and  class,  and 
can  thereafter  proceed  only  by  train  order. 

No  train  of  the  new  time-table  shall  run 
on  any  division  until  it  is  due  to  start 
from  its  initial  point,  on  that  division, 
after  the  time-table   takes   effect. 

4  (B). — Each  time-table,  from  the  mo- 
ment it  takes  effect,  supersedes  the  pre- 
ceding time-table.  A  train  of  the  preced- 
ing time-table  shall  retain  its  train  orders 
and  take  the  schedule  of  the  train  of  the 
same  number  on  the  new  time-table. 

A  train  of  the  new  time-table  which 
has  not  the  same  number  on  the  preced- 
ing time-table  shall  not  run  on  any  divi- 
sion until  it  is  due  to  start  from  its  initial 
point,  on  that  division,  after  the  time- 
table takes  effect. 


Note. — This  rule  presents'  two 
optional  forms,  leaving  it  discretion- 
ary with  each  road  to  adopt  either  as 
best  suits  its  own  requirements.  Ac- 
cording to  form  A,  when  a  new  time- 
table takes  effect,  all  regular  trains 
are  dead,  and  can  only  proceed  by 
train  order.  No  trains  are  due  on 
the  new  time-table  until  they  are  due 
to  leave  their  initial  point,  after  the 
time-table  takes  effect. 

According  to  form  B,  when  a  new 
time-table  takes  effect,  trains  on  the 
road  having  started  on  the  previous 
time-table,  or  due  to  be  on  the  road 
when  the  change  takes  place,  assume 
the  schedule  of  the  corresponding 
number,  if  there  be  one,  on  the  new 
time-table.  If  there  is  no  correspond- 
ing number,  the  train  is  dead  and  can 
only  move  by  train  order.  Under  this 
form,  if  a  train  number  appears  on 
the  new  time-table,  having  no  corre- 
sponding number  on  the  old  time- 
table, the  train  is  not  due  to  run  until 
it  is  due  to  leave  its  starting  point 
after  the  time-table  takes  effect. 

5. — Not  more  than  two  times  are  given 
for  a  train  at  any  point ;  where  one  is 
given,  it  is,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
the  leaving  time;  where  two,  they  are 
the  arriving  and  the  leaving  time. 

^     ^     ^ 
Classification  of  Brains. 

81. — Trains  of  the  first  class  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  second ;  trains  of  the  second 
class  are  superior  to  those  of  the  third; 
and  so  on.  Extra  trains  are  inferior  to 
regular  trains  of  whatever  class. 

All  trains  in  the  direction  specified  in 
the  time-table  are  superior  to  trains  of  the 
same  class  in  the  opposite  direction. 

82. — Regular  trains  twelve  hours  behind 
their  schedule  time  lose  both  right  and 
class,  and  can  thereafter  proceed  only  by 
train    order. 

^     ^     ^ 
Movement  of  Trains. 

83. — A  train  must  not  leave  its  initial 
station  on  any  division,  or  a  junction,  or 
pass  from  double  to  single  track,  until  it 
is  ascertained  whether  all  trains  due, 
which  are  superior,  or  of  the  same  class, 
have   arrived   or   left. 

Note. — The  object  of  this  rule  is 
plain.     It  applies  to  regular  trains  as 
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well  as  extras,  whether  starting  their 
trip  at  a  terminal  or  at  some  inter- 
mediate station.  If  it  is  a  register 
station,  the  register  will  show  what 
trains  have  arrived  and  departed,  and 
if  there  is  no  register,  a  train  order 
must  be  obtained,  showing  what 
trains,  if  any,  are  overdue. 

84. — A  train  leaving  its  initial  station 
on  each  division,  or  leaving  a  junction, 
when  a  train  of  the  same  class  in  the 
same  direction  is  overdue,  will  proceed 
on  its  schedule. 

88. — ^At  meeting  points  between  trains 
of  the  same  class  the  inferior  train  must 
clear  the  main  track  before  leaving  time 
of  the  superior  train,  and  must  pull  into 
siding  when  practicable.  If  necessary  to 
back  in,  the  train  must  first  be  protected, 
as  per  Rule  99,  unless  otherwise  provided. 

Note. — As  the  inferior  train  has  no 
rights  against  the  superior  train  be- 
yond the  siding,  this  rule  provides 
that  the  inferior  train  shall  pull  in 
wiien  practicable,  but  if  necessary  to 
run  by  and  back  in,  it  must  be  pro- 
tected by  a  flagman,  unless  other  ar- 
rangements are  made.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  inserting  in  the  order 
making  the  meeting  point,  "No.  2  will 
run  by  and  back  in." 

89.— At  meeting  points  between  trains 
of  different  classes  the  inferior  train  must 
take  the  siding  and  clear  the  superior 
train  at  least  five  minutes,  and  must  pull 
into  the  siding  when  practicable.  If  neces- 
sary to  back  in,  the  train  must  first  be 
protected  as  per  Rule  99,  unless  otherwise 
provided. 

An  inferior  train  must  keep  at  least  five 
minutes  off  the  time  of  a  superior  train 
in  the  same  direction. 

Note. — The  number  of  minutes  for 
an  inferior  train  to  clear  a  superior 
train  is  optional,  and  varies  on  dif- 
ferent roads. 

92. — A  train  must  not  arrive  at  a  sta- 
tion in  advance  of  its  schedule  arriving 
time. 

A  train  must  not  leave  a  station  in  ad- 
vance  of   its   schedule   leaving  time. 

A  regular  tr^in  which  is  delayed,  and 
falls  back  on  the  time  of  another  train 
of  the  same  class,  will  proceed  on  its  own 
schedule. 

94. — A  train  which  overtakes  a  superior 
train,  or  a  train  of  the  same  class,  so 
disabled  that  it  cannot  proceed  will  pass 
it,    if   practicable,    and    if    necessary    will 


assume  the  schedule  and  take  the  train 
orders  of  the  disabled  train,  proceed  to 
the  next  open  telegraph  office,  and  there 
report  to  the  superintendent.  The  dis- 
abled train  will  assume  the  schedule  and 
take  the  train  orders  of  the  last  train  with 
which  it  has  exchanged,  and  will,  when 
able,  proceed  to  and  report  from  the  next 
open  telegraph  office. 

Note. — This  rule  makes  provision 
for  a  train  which  becomes  disabled 
under  circumstances  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  communicate  with  or  ob- 
tain instructions  from  the  proper 
authority.  Originally  it  was  intended 
to  cover  the  emergency  of  a  break- 
down of  machinery  or  rolling  stock 
between  telegraph  offices,  or  at  night 
when  telegraph  offices  are  closed. 
Practice  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  by 
which  a  train  may  be  disabled,  and 
there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
rule  could  not  be  applied  to  a  train 
which  had  lost  its  rights,  either  by 
the  expiration  of  twelve  hours  in  the 
case  of  a  regular  train,  or  by  limita- 
tion of  time  against  a  superior  train. 
Upon  request  to  specify  the  character 
of  disability  which  should  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  rule,  the 
American  Railway  Association  clear- 
ly indicated  that  any  cause  which 
threatened  a  serious  delay  to  a  train 
might  be  deemed  sufficient  to  apply 
the  rule,  if  possible  to  do  so.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  used  when 
instructions  from  proper  authority 
can  be  obtained. 

95. — ^A  train  must  not  display  signals 
for  a  following  section,  nor  an  extra  train 
be  run,  without  orders  from  the  superin- 
tendent. 

96. — -AVhen  signals  displayed  for  a  sec- 
tion are  taken  down  at  any  point  before 
that  section  arrives,  the  conductor  will, 
if  there  be  no  other  provision,  arrange 
With  the  operator,  with  the  switch  tender, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  both,  with  a  flagman 
left  for  the  purpose,  to  notify  all  opposing 
trains  of  the  same  or  inferior  class  leav- 
ing such  point  that  the  section  for  which 
the  signals  were  displayed  has  not  arrived. 

Note. — It  is  clear  that  if  a  train 
takes  down  signals  before  it  reaches 
its  destination,  some  provision  must 
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be  made  for  notifying  trains  which  it 
meets  after  such  signals  have  been 
taken  down,  that  they  were  carried  to 
a  certain  point.  If  they  are  taken 
down  at  a  registering  station,  the 
register  will  give  the  information ;  but 
this  rule  is  intended  to  cover  a  case 
where  signals  are  taken  down  at  a 
point  where  there  is  no  register.  If 
it  is  an  open  telegraph  office,  the 
operator  should  use  his  train  order 
signal  to  hold  opposing  trains  for  this 
purpose.  If  there  is  no  operator  on 
duty,  the  matter  should  be  intrusted 
to  some  competent  employe;  and  in 
the  absence  of  either  of  the  above  con- 


movements.  In  some  cases  it  is  the 
superintendent,  and  in  others  the 
trainmaster  or  chief  dispatcher.  Sim- 
ilar blanks  in  these  rules  will  be 
understood  in  the  same  way. 

204. — Train  orders  must  be  addressed  to 
those  who  are  to  execute  them,  naming 
the  place  at  which  each  is  to  receive  his 
copy.  Those  for  a  train  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  conductor  and  engineman, 
and  also  to  any  one  who  acts  as  a  pilot. 
A  copy  for  each  person  addressed  must  be 
supplied  by  the  operator. 

206. — Regular  trains  will  be  designated 
in  train  orders  by  their  numbers,  as  "No. 
10,"  or  "2d  No.  10,"  adding  engine  num- 
bers if  desired;  extra  trains  by  engine 
numbers,  as  "Extra  798."  with  the  direc- 
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ditions,  the  train  should  leave  a  flag- 
man to  give  such  information. 

97. — Work  extras  will  be  assigned  work- 
ing limits. 

•     •     • 

Rules  for  Movement  hp  Train 

Orders. 

201. — For  movements  not  provided  for 
by  time-ta"ble,  train  orders  will  be  issued 
by  authority  and  over  the  signature  of  the 
.  They  must  contain  neither  in- 
formation nor  instructions  not  essential 
to   such   movements. 

They  must  be  brief  and  clear;  in  the 
prescribed  forms  when  applicable;  and 
without  erasure,  alteration  or  interlinea- 
tion. 

Note. — The  blank  in  the  foregoing 
rule  is  intended  to  be  filled  by  stating 
the  officer  who  is  in  charge  of  train 


tion  when  necessary,  as  "East"  or  "West.*' 
Other  numbers  and  time  will  be  stated  in 
figures  only. 

217. — A  train  order  to  be  delivered  to  a 
train  at  a  point  not  a  telegraph  station,  or 
at  one  at  which  the  telegraph  office  ia 
closed,  must  be  addressed  to 

"C.  and  E. {at ),  care  of /' 

and  forwarded  and  delivered  by  the  con- 
ductor or  other  person  in  whose  care  it  is 
addressed.  When  form  31  is  used  "com- 
plete", will  be  given  upon  the  signature 
of  the  person  by  whom  the  order  is  to  be 
delivered,  who  must  be  supplied  with 
copies  for  the  conductor,  and  eng^ineman 
addressed,  and  a  copy  upon  which  he 
shall  take  their  signatures.  This  copy  he 
must  deliver  to  the  first  operator  accessi- 
ble, who  must  preserve  it,  and  at  once 
transmit  the  signatures  of  the  conductor 
and  engineman  to  the  train  dispatcher. 

Orden  to  delivered  must  be  acted  oq 
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as  if  "complete"  had  been  given  in  the 
usual  way. 

220. — Train  orders  once  in  effect  con- 
tinue so  until  fulfilled,  superseded  or  an- 
nulled. Any  part  of  an  order  specifying 
a  particular  movement  may  be  either 
superseded  or  annulled. 

Orders  held  by  or  issued  for  a  regular 
train  become  void  when  such  train  loses 
both  right  and  class  as  provided  by  Rules 
4  and  82,  or  is  annulled. 

221(A). — A  fixed  signal  must  be  used 
at  each  train  order  office,  which  shall  indi- 
cate "stop"  when  there  is  an  operator  on 
duty,  except  when  changed  to  "proceed" 
to  allow  a  train  to  pass  after  getting  train 
orders,  or  for  which  there  are  no  orders. 
A  train  must  not  pass  the  signal  while 
"stop"  is  indicated.  The  signal  must  be 
returned  to  "stop"  as  soon  as  a  train  has 
passed.  It  must  be  fastened  at  "proceed" 
only  when  no  operator  is  on  duty. 

Operators  must  have  the  proper  ap- 
pliances for  hand  signalling  ready  for  im- 
mediate use  if  the  fixed  signal  should  fail 
to  work  properly.  If  a  signal  is  not  dis- 
played at  a  night  office,  trains  which  have 
have  not  been  notified  must  stop  and 
ascertain  the  cause,  and  report  the  facts 
to  the  from  the  next  open  tele- 
graph office. 

Where  the  semaphore  is  used,  the  arm 
indicates  "stop"  when  horizontal  and  "pro- 
ceed"  when   in   an   inclined   position. 

221(B). — A  fixed  signal  must  be  used 
at  each  train  order  office,  which  shall  indi- 
cate "stop"  when  trains  are  to  be  stopped 
for  train  orders.  When  there  are  no 
orders  the  signal  must  indicate  "proceed." 

When  an  operator  receives  the  sig^nal 
"31,"  or  "19,"  he  must  immediately  dis- 
play the  "stop  signal"  and  then  reply 
"stop  displayed;"  and  until  the  orders 
have  been  delivered  or  annulled  the  signal 
must  not  be  restored  to  "proceed."  While 
"stop"  is  indicated  trains  must  not  pro- 
ceed without  a  clearance  card  [Form  

(A)]. 

Note. — ^The  clearance  card  referred 
to  is  to  be  used  to  allow  a  train  to  pro- 
ceed when  the  train  order  signal  indi- 
cates "stop."  This  condition  may 
exist  when  an  operator,  after  deliver- 
ing orders  to  a  train,  has  other  orders 
for  another  train,  which  prevents  him 
from    changing    his    signal    to    "pro- 


ceed." The  form  of  clearance  card 
authorized  by  the  Standard  Code 
reads  as  follows: 

"Conductor   and   Engineman 

I   have    no  orders    for    your 


train.     Signal  is  out  for- 


This 


does  not  interfere  with  or  counter- 
mand any  orders  you  may  have  re- 
ceived." 

This  is  signed  by  the  operator. 
The  first  blank  is  for  the  number  of 
the  train;  the  second  may  be  used  by 
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filling  in  the  word  "further"  if  the 
operator  has  already  delivered  orders 
to  the  train ;  the  third  shows  what  the 
signal  is  displayed  for. 

This  completes  the  list  of  rules 
bearing  upon  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment. Lack  of  space  prevents 
our  publishing  the  forms  of  train 
orders  in  this  issue,  but  they  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next,  thus  giving  to  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine  a  part  of  the 
Standard  Code,  in  a  convenient  form 
for  future  reference,  and  which  we 
trust  may  be  of  value  in  the  discussion 
of  such  subjects  as  may  come  before 
us. 
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Shaking  the  Grates. 

TS  the  amount  of  grate  shaking  that 
*  is  done  any  considerable  factor  in 
the  matter  of  steam  making  on  a  loco- 
motive engine?  Yes,  by  all  means 
yes,  as  much  for  evil  as  for  good,  how- 
ever, unless  it  be  done  with  care  and 
judiciousness.  Modern  locomotives 
having  large  grate  area  have  also 
large  openings  for  the  admission  of 
air  into  the  ash  pan.  Grate  openings 
vary  and  no  one  pattern  of  grate  has 
ever  been  designed  that  would  be  right 
for  any  or  all  qualities  of  bituminous 
coal  used  in  locomotive  service.  Very 
few  roads  use  one  grade  of  coal  all 
the  time,  nor  is  it  always  true,  even 
though  only  one  grade  of  coal  is  used, 
that  the  grate  openings  are  always  of 
the  proper  proportions. 

The  truthfulness  of  all  *  the  above 
can  be  seen  by  a  visit  along  any  of 
the  trunk  lines,  if  the  person  investi- 
gating will  observe  three  things,  viz. : 
Grates  in  use,  on  stock  and  in  the 
scrap  heap.  The  latter  place  furnish- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  information  neces- 
sary, from  which  Xo  draw  conclusions. 
Here  it  will  be  evident  that  someone 
has  tried  to  emulate  Baalam,  at  least 
it  will  be  plain  that  a  task  equally  as 
difficult  as  the  one  attempted  by  that 
venerable  patriarch  has  met  with 
about  the  same  degree  of  success, 
figuratively  speaking,  only  that  the 
railroad  man  lost  his  grates. 

^    ^    ^ 
Coal  on  Cars  and  on  Tenders, 

In  the  first  case  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  not  by  any  means  all  alike,  nor  is 
any  attempt  made  to  keep  it  separated, 
one  class  from  the  other,  and  when 
coal  is  needed  on  the  chutes,  the  first 
ten  cars  that  can  be  reached  are  the 
ones  that  are  "put  up,"  the  result  of 
which  is  that  some  chutes  contain  one 


grade,  others  another  grade  and  some 
a  mixture  of  both,  which,  considered 
in  connection  with  grate  openings,  is 
perhaps  nearer  right  for  all  engines 
than  either  of  the  others  would  be, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  engine 
having  grates  designed  for  the  fine 
and  soft  quality  is  liable  to  get  a  full 
tank  of  the  coarse  and  hard  quality 
and  vice-versa. 

On  the  tenders  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  conditions  described  above 
are  common  and  that  if  good  work  is 
necessary,  that  can  only  be  accomp- 
lished through  skillfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  fireman,  in  keeping  the  thick- 
ness of  his  fire  so  regulated  as  will 
give  the  best  results,  with  the  grate 
in  the  engine  he  is  firing. 

•    •    ^ 
Cinders. 

On  the  clinker  pit  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  some  men  bring  in  entirely 
different  fires  than  others,  even  with 
exactly  the  same  coal  and  with  en- 
gines that  steam  equally  well. 

In  some  instances  the  better  fire 
may  be  credited  to  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  grate  opening,  but  where 
the  good  fire  is  knocked  out  of  an  en- 
gine wherein  the  grates  are  not  con- 
structed for  the  kind  of  coal  used  on 
that  trip,  it  is  safe  to  credit  it  to  the 
skill  of  the  fireman  in  carrying  the 
proper  thickness  of  fire  and  his  judi- 
cious use  of  the  shaker  bar.  As  evi- 
dences of  the  overworking  of  the 
shaker  bar  it  is  only  necessary  to  note 
the  piles  of  green  coal  that  are  dumped 
or  raked  out  of  ash  pans  at  water 
spouts  and  in  sidings  along  the  line  of 
the  road.  Now,  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  the  position  that  all  of  the  coal 
that  is  lost  in  this  manner  is  due  to 
poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  fire- 
man,  because   I   know   that   it  often 
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occurs  because  of  the  too  great 
amount  of  grate  opening  for  certain 
kinds  of  fuel ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  good 
fireman  c*in  and  will  so  arrange  his 
fire,  even  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, so  that  by  the  time  he  has  gone 
ten  miles  very  little  if  any  green  coal 
can  fall  through.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  beginning  early  to  make  up 
a  fire  before  starting  out  on  the  run, 
so  that  by  the  time  he  is  ready  to  start, 
a  good  bed  of  coke  that  will  not  be 
torn  up  by  the  action  of  the  exhaust, 
is  on  the  grates. 

Then  when  he  does  get  going  and 
when  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 


the  ashes,  in  an  attempt  to  liurry  the 
coffee  pot?  If  so,  there  has  been  a 
time  when  you  had  to  go  to  work  on 
a  cold  breakfast  and  without  coffee 
or  be  late.  Putting  the  green  wood 
on  the  fire  under  the  dinner  failed  be- 
cause too  much  heat  from  the  fire 
that  was  there  was  absorbed  in  bring- 
ing the  green  stick  up  to  the  point  at 
which  it  would  ignite,  during  which 
time  the  pot  or  oven  actually  cooled 
off  several  degrees. '  Shaking  the  coal 
fire  and  putting  on  fresh  coal  to  hurry 
the  cofTee  failed  because  when  the 
ashes  were  all  shook  out  from  the 
bottom,  so  much  cold  air  rushed  in 


SWANNINGTON  INCLINE,  NEAR  LEICESTER,  ENGLAND 

CoiMtfuctad  by  Stephenson  in  1833  and  is  still  in  use.    Same  winding  engine  that 

Stephenson  installed. 


air  passages  through  the  grates  are 
becoming  clogged,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  shake  the  grates  so  violently  that 
the  whole  coke  bed  is  disturbed,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to 
shake  them  enough  to  loosen  up  the 
ashes  that  have  accumulated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fire,  and  a  very  slight 
movement  is  sufficient  for  this. 

Did  you  ever  put  a  stick  of  green 
wood  in  the  kitchen  stove  when  you 
were  trying  to  hurry  up  the  dinner — 
or,  what  is  better,  did  you  ever  get  up 
in  the  morning  and  put  fresh  coal  in 
the  cook  stove,   after  shaking  down 


that  the  heat  from  the  small  amount 
of  fire  that  was  left,  was  absorbed  by 
it  and  nothing  was  left  to  warm  up  the 
fresh  coal  to  the  igniting  point.  The 
result  in  either  of  the  above  cases  was 
a  long  delay  in  the  process  of  heat 
imparting.  Long  delays  in  heat  im- 
parting are  common  on  locomotives, 
a  result  of  which  is  the  fall  in  steam 
pressure,  and  in  many  instances  the 
trouble  can  be  laid  to  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  Too  much  fuel 
added  at  a  fire,  too  thin  a  fire,  or  per- 
haps when  both  of  the  above  condi- 
tions are  absent,  too  much  cold  air. 
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caused  by  too  much  shaking  of  the 
grates.  If  all  grates  are  not  properly 
proportioned  as  to  the  amount  of 
opening,  any  thinking  or  observing 
person  must  confess  that  the  evidence 
of  an  attempt  on  some  one's  part,  to 
have  them  so,  is  abundant,  the  cause 
of  the  defect  as  referred  to  in  the 
early  part  of  this  article,  being  en- 


AUTOMATIC  STEAM  CHEST  PLUG 

tirely  beyond  the  control  of  any  one 
in  the  mechanical  department. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  engines  will  ever  be  so 
equipped  as  to  be  in  shape  to  burn  all 
grades  of  fuel»  it  devolves  on  the  men 
who  operate  them  to  make  themselves 
capable  of  knowing  how  to  get  the 
best  results  with  the  appliances  and 
material  at  hand. 

With   very   small   and   evenly   dis- 


tributed grate  openings,  Pocahontas, 
Cumberland,  New  River  and  Fair- 
mont coal  can  be  used  and  good  re- 
sults obtained  by  carrying  a  light  fire, 
as  they  ignite  quickly  when  properly 
fired;  but  if  the  grate  openings  are 
large  and  unevenly  distributed  heavy 
fires  must  be  carried,  in  order  that  the 
action  of  the  exhaust  will  not  cause 
the  fire  over  the  large  openings  to  be 
torn  too  much. 

Any  good  hard  coals  such  as  Hock- 
ing Valley  and  others  of  this  nature, 
can  be  fired  with  a  thin  fire,  if  the 
grate  openings  are  not  too  large,  as 
the  inrush  of  air  thus  restricted  by 
the  grates  will  not  have  so  much  cool- 
ing effect  on  the  fire  then  burning. 
However,  if  the  grate  openings  are 
very  large,  to  burn  any  of  these  hard 
coals  successfully,  a  heavy  fire  must 
be  carried  to  restrict  the  inrush  of 
air — or,  to  put  that  differently  if  you 
please,  to  warm  up  that  surplus  of  air 
that  is  coming  up.  With  either  the 
large  or  small  opening  grates,  or  with 
the  coarse  or  fine  coal,  judgment  in 
the  use  of  the  shaker  bar  is  essential 
in  order  to  avoid  surpluses  of  air 
through  the  fire,  ballasting  the  right 
of  way  with  fuel  that  is  yet  useful, 
and  fattening  the  scrap  pile. 

^    ^    ^ 
Bhe  "Michigan  Lubricator." 

This  device,  now  becoming  popular, 
has  some  points  of  superiority  over 
devices  of  a  similar  nature  now  on 
the  market. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it,  in  con- 
nection with  the  automatic  steam 
chest  plugs,  is  designed  to  overcome 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  locomo- 
tive valve  lubrication,  to-wit,  con- 
densation and  hold-up  of  the  oil  in  the 
pipes,  when  engine's  throttle  is  wide 
open,  a  short  article  on  its  peculiari- 
ties may  not  be  out  of  place. 

All  new  devices  are  subject  to  more 
or  less  bad  treatment  and  have  to 
work  against  certain  disadvantages 
on  account  of  the  limited  amount  of 
knowledge  usually  given   out   to  the 
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men  who  handle  them  at  the  time  such 
new  devices  are  being  introduced. 

The  Michigan  Lubricator  has  had 
its  share  of  this  kind  of  thing  and  in 
some  instances,  perhaps,  valuable  im- 
provement in  construction  has  been 
the  result,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
device  that  has  had  the  hardest  road 
to  travel  will,  in  the  end,  by  reason  of 
the  difficulties  encountered,  approach 
nearer  the  perfect  stage  than  its  com- 
petitor.    This    can    be    pretty    safely 


cylinders  without  shutting  off  the  lo- 
comotive throttle,  which  is  a  very 
meritorious  feature.  No  "Choke 
Plugs"  are  used  with  the  "Michigan," 
the  function  performed  by  them  being 
taken  care  of  by  the  automatic  steam 
chest  plugs. 

A  is  a  sectional  view  of  the  auto- 
matic steam  chest  plug  complete,  with 
a  section  of  the  tallow  pipe  attached, 
and  shows  the  ball-valve  in  the  posi- 
tion it  occupies  on  its  seat,  when  the 


L— Lock  Nut  to  secure  Lnbricator  to  An- 
gle Iron. 

B'^Unioa  to  connect  Pipe  for  admission 
of  steam. 

J -J— Unions  to  confieot  Cylinder  Peedi 
to  Tallow  Pipes. 

H— Union  to  connect  Air  Pump  Peed. 

N— Steam  Valve  for  Boiler  Pressure. 
(Not  shown.) 

E-Filler  Plug. 

W— Valye  to  admit  water  from  Condenser 
to  Oil  Reservoir. 

O-O-O— l^^^g^lating  Peed  Valves. 

C-C— Auxiliary  Oilers  operative  with 
ThrotUe  OPBN  or  closed. 

p.  p— Auxiliary  Oiler  PiUer  Valves. 

R.R— Auxiliary  Oiler  Peed  Valves. 

8-8-8— I'^fting  Stems  to  hold  Auto- 
matic Check  Valves  o£F  their  Seats 
so  Glasses  will  fill  with  Water  of 
Condensation  when  empty. 

p.F-F-* Valves  to  drain  Sight  •  Peed 
Glasses  without  emptying  Oil  Res- 
ervoir. 

K-K-K— Rc°>ovable  Plugs  for  renewing 
or  cleaning  Sight-Peed  Glasses, 

I— Gage  Glass. 

Q— Valve  to  drain  Oil  Reservoir. 


THE  MICraOAN  LUBRICATOR 


said  of  the  Michigan  Lubricator  in 
connection  with  the  automatic  steam 
chest  plugs,  as  a  means  of  lubricat- 
ing the  valves  of  high  speed  locomo- 
tives. 

The  principle  of  the  device,  except 
for  the  auxiliary  oilers,  is  not  ma- 
terially different  from  that  of  all  other 
sight-feed  lubricators.  The  auxiliary 
oilers  are  so  arranged  and  constructed 
as  to  permit  of  oiling  the  valves  and 


engine  throttle  is  wide  open.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  the  full  area  of 
the  large  or  center  opening,  as  shown 
in  B,  is  available  for  the  passage  of 
oil  from  the  lubricator  to  the  steam- 
chest. 

When  the  engine  throttle  is  eased 
off  or  closed  entirely,  the  ball-valve, 
by  the  pressure  from  the  lubricator,  is 
rolled  up  on  to  the  large  opening,  leav- 
ing only  the  small  opening   (marked 
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choke  in'B)  through  which  oil  and 
steam  can  pass  to  the  steam-chest. 

In  handling  a  locomotive  equipped 
with  one  of  these  devices,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  the  valves 
get  a  little  dry,  pulling  the  throttle 
wide  open  is  the  remedy,  as  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  pressure 
in  the  steam-chest  high  enough  to 
balance  that  in  the  oil  pipe,  thus  al- 
lowing the  ball-valve  to  drop  and 
bringing  into  use  the  large  port 
through  the  plug  to  the  steam-chest. 

To  Operate.  Open  steam  valve  N 
full  for  boiler  pressure,  then  open 
valve  W  and  regulate  feed  of  oil  with 
valves  0-0-0-,  observing  not  to  start 
the  cup  until  the  condenser  and  sight- 
feed  glasses  are  full  of  water. 

In  leaving  engine  after  a  run  close 
sight-feed  valves  first,  steam  valve 
last,  leaving  water  valve  W  open,  so 
that  any  expansion  caused  by  heating 
of  freshly  filled  oil,  will  ease  off 
through  tallow  pipes,  thus  completely 
preventing  the  expansion  strain  to 
lubricator. 

Anxiliary  oilers  operate  perfectly 
whether  locomotive  throttle  is  open  or 
closed. 

Close  perfectly  steam  tight  the  aux- 
iliary feed  valve  R,  open  its  oil  filler 
valve  P  a  turn  or  two,  fill  with  oil, 
then  close  filler  valve  perfectly  steam 
tight,  and  open  feed  valve  R,  the  prin- 
ciple being  such  that  the  auxiliary  will 
feed  against  any  pressure  or  any 
vacuum.     See  Figs.  2  and  3. 

Sight-feed  glasses  are  positioned 
with  cylinder  feeds  on  right  and  left 
of  oil  reservoir,  air  pump  between  the 
two.     See  Fig  3. 

To  drain  and  renew  water  of  con- 
densation in  sight-feed  glasses :  Close 
valves  O-O-O  and  open  drains  F-F-F 
and  check  valve  lifting  stems  S-S-S, 
then  close  drains  F-F-F  and  wait  for 
the  glasses  to  fill  absolutely  full  so 
water  will  again  float  the  automatic 
checks  at  the  top  of  the  glasses,  then 
close  stems  S-S-S  and  proceed  to  feed 
as  before.  The  sight-feed  glasses  are 
renewed  at  the  top  through  plugs 
K-K-K. 


Should  the  passage  from  top  of 
sight-feed  nipple  to  top  of  internal  oil 
delivery  arm  (in  reservoir)  become 
clogged,  this  can  be  thoroughly  rushed 
with  live  steam  by  emptying  the  oil 
reservoir  and  leaving  the  feed  valve 
O  and  reservoir  drain  valve  G  com- 
pletely open.     See  Fig.  i. 

Occasionally  the  sight-feed  glasses 
need  swabbing  out,  which  can  be  done 
when  cup  is  not  in  use  by  removing 
caps  K  and  plugs  found  imderneath. 

The  automatic  check  valves  at  the 
top  of  sight- feed  glasses  (see  Fig.4) 
are  suspended  in  the  blind  valve  stems 
S.S.S.,  which,  when  screwed  down, 
leave  the  check  valves  free  to  close 
automatically  should  glasses  break. 
These  automatic  checks  are  held  off 
their  seats,  when  occasion  requires, 
by  unscrewing  stems  S  in  which  they 
are  suspended. 

Cleaning  Lubricator.  Too  much 
care  can  not  be  taken  to  prevent  stop- 
page by  corrosion,  particles  of  for- 
eign substance  and  the  sediment  in- 
troduced through  unstrained  oils.  A 
lively  blowing  out  with  steam  once  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  thorough 
cleaning  with  hot  lye  about  every 
three  months  is  very  beneficial. 

Care  should  be  observed  to  keep  all 
packing  nuts  well  set  up,  to  prevent 
bleeding. 

When  finishing  a  run  close  feed 
valves  first  and  steam  valve  at  boiler 
last.     Leave  all  other  valves  open. 

Steam  valve  should  always  be 
opened  first  and  closed  last. 

^    ^    ^ 
Hob)  to  Handle  Bhem. 

Ten  wheelers,  moguls,  consolida- 
tions and  decapods  that  get  into 
trouble  on  the  road  are,  aside  from  the 
weight  to  be  reckoned  with  in  picking 
them  up  out  of  the  ditch,  easier  to  get 
home  than  eight  wheelers,  even 
though  the  latter  are  very  much  the 
lighter. 

This  is  so  because  of  the  greater 
number  of  wheels  on  the  big  fellows 
and  the  small  proportion  of  weight 
usually  carried  on  the  trucks  of  same. 
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On  any  of  the  big  ones  if  the  en- 
gine truck  is  wholly  destroyed,  the 
other  wheels  can  be  made  to  carry  the 
whole  load.  If  the'  front  and  back 
tires  are  flanged  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  put  an  iron  block  between  the  top 
of  the  front  driving  box  and  the  frame 
on  both  sides,  if  it  be  a  ten  wheeler, 
and  on  any  of  the  other  class,  block 
down  the  cross  equalizer. 

However,  if  the  engine  truck  on  a 
ten  wheeler  that  had  no  flange  on  the 
front  tire  was  destroyed,  some  ar- 
rangement must  be  made  to  guide  the 
front  end.  On  most  engines  this  can 
be  done  by  chaining  the  front  end 
short  to  the  rear  of  the  tender  or  onto 
a  car  upon  which  the  truck  is  not  far 
from  the  end.  If  the  chaining  to 
either  is  carefully  done  so  as  to  get  up 
all  of  the  slack,  the  front  end  of  the 
engine  can  not  swing  enough  to  let 
the  flangeless  tires  dfop  off  the  rails. 

•    «    « 
We  Knota  Bhat. 

Young  engineers  often  make  mis- 
takes. 

Many  of  the  above  can  be  avoided 
if  they  steer  right. 

Young  engineers  must  learn  to 
steer  after  they  begin  running. 

Steering  is  the  art  of  keeping  out 
of  trouble. 

First  year  men  who  think  they  can 
do  a  better  job  of  running  than  the 
old  fellows  who  have  been  "steering*' 
right  for  years  are  pretty  sure  to  find 
a  shoal. 

A  few  errors  of  this  kind  usually 
lands  them  on  the  "incompetent"  list. 

The   "incompetent"   list   is   a   poor 


place  from  which  to  have  a  recom- 
mend copied  when  you  go  somewhere 
else  to  get  a  job. 

It  is  better  to  be  an  hour  longer  on 
the  road,  than  a  minute  under  the 
platform  of  the  caboose  of  the  train 
ahead. 

The  time  to  start  to  make  a  short 
time  order  is  when  you  start,  not  after 
the  time  is  about  all  up. 

The  time  to  try  brakes  is  when  it 
will  do  some  good,  not  after. 

A  very  little  sand  will  prevent  an 
engine  slipping,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
little  than  to  let  the  engine  slip  when 
slipping  means  stalling. 

If  you  are  caught  in  a  "pinch," 
where  it  is  necessary  to  reverse  in 
order  to  avoid  an  accident,  the  time 
to  do  so  is  when  the  speed  is  high, 
then  when  the  speed  reduces,  if  the 
wheels  start  to  slide,  throw  her  in 
ahead  again. 

If  young  men  will  give  themselves 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  they  will  find 
that  to  be  one  of  the  sciences  of  steer- 
ing. 

No  matter  how  long  a  man  fires,  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  perfect  his  judg- 
ment as  an  engineer. 

The  awfully  nice  young  man  who 
tries  to  please  everyone  in  handling 
his  train  does  many  things  against  his 
own  judgment  and  other  people's 
judgment. 

It  don't  pay  to  try  to  do  too  many 
things  at  one  time.  Do  the  one  most 
important  first  and  so  on  in  their  turn. 

Learning  to  "steer"  should  be  the 
first  thing  done  by  a  young  man  who 
is  going  to  make  running  an  engine 
a  life  work. 


What   You    Want   to    Know 


BanX  Valve  StucX. 

J5. — "Tank  full  of  water,  tank  valves 
stuck  so  that  they  can  not  be  blown  out. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?" — E.  L.  D. 

Answer — There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  likelihood  of  a  tank  valve  ever 
becoming  stuck  so  that  it  can  not  be 


"punched  out"  if  the  matter  of 
"punching  out"  is  gone  about  in  the 
proper  manner. 

If  I  were  doing  this  I  would  take 
off  the  goose  neck,  and  use  a  drift 
(coupling  pin)  and  the  coal  pick. 
However,  if  the  valves  were  so  con- 
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structed  and  located  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  reach  them  from  the 
outside  it  would  be  necessary  to  get 
enough  water  out  of  the  tank  so  that 
a  man  could  go  in,  and  to  do  this  I 
would  make  a  syphon.  In  the  absence 
of  sufficient  hose  for  this  purpose 
take  off  one  of  the  feed  pipes,  plug  up 
one  end  of  it,  and  fill  it  full  of  water, 
then  plug  the  other  end  and  put  it 
down  in  the  man-hole;  pulling  out  the 
plug  at  that  end  as  you  do  so,  then 
get  down  and  take  the  plug  out  of  the 
other  end  and  you  can  soon  get  the 
water  low  enough  in  the  tank  to  get 
in  at  the  valve.  Feed  pipes  on  any 
engines  that  I  am  familiar  with  are 
of  the  right  shape  to  be  used  as  a 
syphon  in  such  a  case,  only  see  to  it 
that  the  outside  end  is  nearer  the 
ground  than  the  end*  that  is  in  the 
tank. 

^    ^    ^ 
B  rotten  Tire. 
J6. — "Is  it  necessary  to  take  side  rods 
oflF  when   handling  an   eight- wheel   engine 
having  a  broken  tire?" — E.  L.  D. 

Answer — No,  especially  if  it  is  a 
front  tire  that  is  broken,  the  only  rea- 
son that  would  cause  me  to  take  off 
the  rods  in  case  a  back  tire  was 
broken  would  be  to  lessen  the  weight 
behind  if  that  were  necessary. 

m  ^  ^ 

Broken  Alec  Pin. 

J7« — "If  the  'Alec'  pin  is  broken  on  a 
mogul  engine  and  you  block  over  the  truck 
axle  and  under  the  truck  equalizer,  is  it 
necessary  to  block  over  the  cross  equalizer 
and  under  the  boiler?" — E.  L.  D. 

Answer — No,  if  I  could  block  the 
equalizer  as  you  suggest  I  would  not 
bother  with  any  further  blocking, 
only  see  that  something  is  put  be- 
tween the  axle  and  equalizer  that  will 
not  cause  too  much  friction. 

•    *.    * 
Slipped  Eccentric. 

J8. — "How  should  a  slipped  eccentric 
be  set  on  a  direct  motion  engine?" — E, 
L.  D. 

Answer — Have  never  had  any  ex- 
perience with  a  direct  motion  engine. 


but  if  I  were  running  one  and  slipped 
a  forward  motion  eccentric  I  would 
proceed  as  follows :  Place  the  engine 
with  the  cross-head  within  ^  of  an 
inch  from  the  extreme  travel  ahead 
(pin  above  center  line)  then  put  the 
reverse  lever  in  the  forward  notch, 
give  the  engine  a  little  steam  and  turn 
the  eccentric  back  until  the  steam 
came  out  of  the  front  cylinder  cock, 
and  set  up  the  set  screws  there. 

m  ^  ^ 

U.  S.  Padiing. 

J9. — "How  should  a  valve  stem,  where 
U.  S.  packing  is  used,  be  fastened  in  case 
you  have  no  clamps  for  such  purpose?" — 
E    L.  D. 

Answer— F\2ice  the  valve  over  the 
ports,  and  tie  the  stem,  one  rope  or 
wire  running  back  to  yoke  and  the 
other  around  the  steam  chest  or  re- 
lief valve. 

^    ^    ^ 
Setting  up  Wedges. 

20. — "Setting  up  wedges  on  an  engine 
with  sectional  brasses  held  with  key,  and 
setting  them  up  on  an  engine  with  solid 
ended  side  rods  is  by  some  men  claimed 
to  be  an  entirely  different  proposition. 
It  is  claimed  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  to  do  this  work  properly  the  en- 
gine should  be  set  on  the  forward  top 
eighth  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  on  the 
back  center,  with  the  engine  on  the  center, 
and  give  her  a  little  steam.  Which  is 
right?  If  both  ways  are  right,  please  ex- 
plain."— G.  E.  B.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Answer — Neither  is  strictly  right 
and  in  the  case  of  the  solid  ended  rods 
the  idea  is  altogether  wrong.  When 
wedges  are  to  be  set  up,  the  matter 
of  placing  the  engine  is  for  a  purpose, 
and  the  same  rules  that  are  proper  for 
any  one  engine  are  also  proper  for  any 
other,  the  question  as  to  whether  side 
rods  are  keyed  or  solid  ended,  does 
not  enter  into  the  matter  at  all. 

The  only  thing  that  does  make  any 
difference  is  the  location  of  the 
wedges  and  that  only  effects  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  reverse  lever 
should  be  placed. 

To  set  up  the  wedges  on  any  en- 
gine she  should  be  placed  on  the  for- 
ward top  eighth  on  the  right  side  and 
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if  the  wedges  are  behind  the  driving 
boxes,  put  the  lever  in  forward  mo- 
tion and  after  putting  a  good  block 
in  front  of  one  of  the  engine  truck 
wheels  give  her  a  little  steam,  so  that 
she  will  crowd  ahead  onto  the  block. 
The  lever  should  be  left  in  that  po- 
sition until  the  wedges  are  all  set  up. 
Placing  the  engine  in  the  position  de- 
scribed and  putting  the  lever  in  the 
forward  notch  will  have  the  effect  of 
letting  steam  into  both  back  steam 
ports  behind  both  pistons,  thus  carry- 
ing the  boxes  on  both  sides  of  the 
engine  ahead  off  the  wedges,  leaving 
them  loose,  so  that  they  can  be  ad- 
justed easily. 


broken  Rocker  Shaft. 

2U — "I  was  making  a  'run'  of  a  car  that 
was  behind  my  engine,  the  brakeman  cut 
the  car  off  and  I  started  to  get  away  from 
it.  I  got  away  about  one  car  length  when 
the  engine  stopped  dead  still  and  the  car 
that  was  cut  off  hit  the  engine.  I  got 
down  to  see  what  the  trouble  was ;  my  ec- 
centrics were  all  right,  as  was  also  the 
lifters,  links,  and  blocks,  and  everything 
else  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  had  the  fire- 
man reverse  her  a  couple  of  times  and 
noticed  that  neither  valve  rod  or  rocker 
arm  moved  at  all.  What  was  the  trouble  ?** 
—fV.  C.  B.,  B.  &  O.  S.  W.,  Washington, 
Ind 

Answer — From  the  wording  of  the 
question  I  gather  that- only  one  rocker 
arm  and  valve  rod  stood  still.  If  I 
am  right  in  this  and  the  parts  you 
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Put  them  up  snug,  then  pull  them 
all  down  as  follows:  On  heavy  en- 
gines front  and  back  wedges  should 
be  pulled  down  %  inch  and  the  mid- 
dle ones  3-16  inch.  This  adjust- 
ment will  be  found  to  give  excellent 
satisfaction.  In  case  the  wedges  are 
behind  the  driving  boxes,  place  the 
engine  just  the  same,  only  put  the 
block  at  the  hack  of  the  truck  wheel 
and  put  the  lever  in  the  back  motion. 

There  is  certainly  no  advantage  in 
placing  the  engine  on  the  back  center 
and  putting  the  lever  iit  the  center 
notch  in  setting  up  the  wedges  on  an 
engine  of  any  class. 


mention  as  being  all  right,  were  all 
right,  the  rocker  shaft  broke  in  the 
box  leaving  one  port  wide  open  be- 
tween the  steam  chest  and  the  cylinder 
and,  consequently,  that  end  of  the 
cylinder  full  of  steam,  which  stopped 
the  engine  when  the  piston  on  that 
side  came  against  it. 

If,  however,  you  mean  that  neither 
of  the  valve  rods  or  rocker  arms 
moved,  then  I  would  say  that  the 
broken  side  stopped  on  the  quarter, 
in  which  case,  if  the  lever  were  moved, 
the  other  engine  being  at  the  center, 
there  would  be  very  little  movement 
of  the  rocker  arm  on  that  side. 
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Br/c1t  Arches. 

22* — ^"Referring  to  question  No.  51, 
published  in  September,  1900,  Magazine, 
please  explain  why  a  brick  arch  is  no  good 
when  lower  than  the  top  of  the  firebox 
door." — IVm.  R.  H,,  Traverse  City,  Mich, 

Answer — Saying  that  the  brick 
arch  is  "no  good"  when  not  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  firebox  door,  is  put- 
ting the  matter,  probably,  a  little 
stronger  than  it  should  be  put.  The 
answer  to  question  51  is  that  an  arch 
so  situated  "is  about  as  good  as  no 
arch  at  all,''  which,  as  a  general 
proposition,  is  not  far  astray. 


the  result,  is  it  not  just  the  contrary? 
For  when  the  door  is  open  to  put  in 
fuel,  the  air  will  rush  over  the  top  of 
the  arch  direct  to  the  tubes,  this  rush 
of  cold  air  having  a  cooling  effect  on 
the  crown  sheet,  rather  than  increas- 
ing its  temperature. 

Another  view  of  the  matter  is  this : 
The  sheets  in  a  firebox,  at  the  back 
end,  are  not  likely,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  be  kept  as  hot  as 
those  parts  near  the  front,  because  of 
the  tendency  of  the  flame  from  the 
fire  to  draw  toward  the  tubes. 

An  arch  properly  proportioned  and 


SUGGESTION  FOR  BRICK  ARCH 


One  of  the  chief  objects  sought  in 
the  use  of  the  arch  is  to  prevent  the 
cold  air,  when  the  door  is  open,  from 
going  direct  to  the  flues.  An  arch, 
to  do  this,  should  be  located  so  that  its 
top  edge  will  be  high  enough  to  ar- 
rest the  inrush  of  air  from  the  open 
door  and  deflect  it  down  onto  the  fire, 
where  it  will  be  mixed  with  and  con- 
sumed along  with  the  other  products, 
thereby  effecting  a  better  combustion 
and  more  heat. 

Situate  the  arch  so  that  the  top  of 
game  is  bflQw  thp  (Joor  ^n4  wh^t  i§ 


situated  high  enough  will  take  care 
of  this  feature  by  crowding  the  flame 
and  heat  back  in  its  effort  to  pass 
through  the  small  space  between  the 
arch  and  the  crown  sheet.  An  arch 
that  is  not  as  high,  or  not  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  door,  will  not  be 
near  enough  to  the  crown  sheet  to 
produce  this  result. 

Last  of  all,  low  arches  are  hard  to 
fire  under,  especially  when  firebox  is 
long.  The  accompanying  sketch  is 
my  idea  of  the  proper  construction  of 
a  brick  arpK  \v\  ^  lopomptiv^  firct>Q35, 
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Nine  and  One-half  Inch  Pump. 

nn  HE  8-inch  air  pump  was  designed 
^  to  run  at  a  moderately  fast 
speed  when  working  against  about 
lOO  pounds  of  air  and  driven  by  steam 
pressures  of  120  pounds  to  130  pounds. 
This  was  accomplished  by  making  its 
air  cylinder  but  7J/2  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  operating  this  by  a  steam 
cylinder  8  inches  in  diameter.  With 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  air 
brake  cars  per  train,  resulting  from 
heavier  tonnage  and  the  rapid  fit- 
ting of  freight  cars  with  air  brakes, 
it  became  apparent  that  a  larger 
pump  would  soon  be  needed.  Long 
and  carefully  conducted  tests  were 
made  with  the  object  of  comprehend- 
ing in  the  new  design  all  improve- 
ments which  experience,  observation 
and  foresight  indicated  to  be  desirable. 
Before  deciding  on  the  9>^-inch  pump 
there  was  designed  a  duplex  pump 
which  compressed  the  air  in  two 
stages  and  compounded  the  steam,  as 
is  done  with  the  compound  locomo- 
tive. However,  a  careful  compari- 
son of  this  pump  and  the  9 J^ -inch 
design  indicated  that  for  the  service 
intended  the  latter  was  the  best. 
Since  the  first  were  furnished,  many 
improvements  have  been  made  and 
which,  as  a  whole,  render  the  pump 
of  today  much  superior  to  the  earlier 
one. 
The  increase  in  boiler  pressure  en 


abled  the  8-inch  pump  to  be  driven 
at  an  undersirably  rapid  speed. 
Hence,  the  9>l-inch  pump  was  de- 
signed with  both  cylinders  of  the 
same  diameter. 

While  there  are  now  in  use  6-inch, 
8-inch  and  93/2-inch  air  pumps,  there 
are  comparatively  few  of  the  first. 
The  long  air  brake  trains  of  today 
and  the  superior  capacity  and  con- 
struction of  the  9>4-inch  pump  is  re- 
sulting in  it  rapidly  displacing  the 
others.  Therefore,  it  will  now  be  ex- 
I  lained. 

^    ^    ^ 

Construction  and  Operation. 

The  93/2-inch  pump,  illustrated  by 
Figs.  I,  2  and  3,  has  a  steam  cylinder 
61  above,  and  an  air  cylinder  63  be- 
low, each  having  a  piston  fitted  with 
packing  rings  67.  These  pistons  are 
connected  by  the  rod  65,  the  upper 
half  of  which  is  hollow.  On  the  top 
of  the  steam  piston.  Fig.  2,  is  the  re- 
versing valve  plate  69,  having  a 
slotted  hole  through  which  the 'small 
part  of  the  re  versing- valve  rod  71 
works.  This  rod  has  a  shoulder  ; 
near  where  it  enters  the  upper  head 
and  a  knob  on  its  lower  end.  The  re- 
versing plate  69  strikes  against  these 
just  as  the  main  piston  is  completing 
the  up  and  down  strokes,  thus  mov- 
ing the  rod  and  its  reversing  valve  ^2, 
Fig.  2. 
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The  steam  is  admitted  to  and  ex- 
hausted from  the  cylinder  by  a  plain 
D  slide  valve  83.  This  valve  is 
moved  by  the  two  pistons  yy  and  79 
of  Fig.  I,  the  three  parts  being  con- 
nected by  a  rod  76.  The  space  A  be- 
tween these  two  pistons  is  connected 
with  the  boiler  by  the  steam  pipe  and 
whe  passage  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  steam 
entering  the  pump  at  X.  From  the 
space  A  there  is  a  port  e  c'  leading 
into  the  chamber  C  where  the  revers- 
ing valve  72  works,  and  supplying  it 
with  steam.  The  throttle  or  governor 
only  can  cut  off  steam  from  these  two 
places,  they  being  the  steam  chests. 

Space  E  at  the  left  or  outside  of  the 
small  piston  79,  Fig.  i,  is  always  open 
to  the  exhaust,  connection  being  made 
by  a  small  port  (not  shown),  running 
from  the  left  end  of  the  cylinder  in 
head  85,  Fig.  i,  and  meeting  the  one 
/,  shown  by  dotted  lines,  in  the  main 
valve  bush  75,  Fig.  3.  This  port  / 
enters  inverted  L  shaped  port  f  near 
the  center  of  the  bushing.  The  bot- 
tom of  port  f  connects  with  the  steam 
cylinder  exhaust  port  d  ^,  Figs,  i,  2 
and  3,  while  the  upper  end  where  it 
turns  to  the  right  comes  opposite  port 
f  in  the  reversing  valve  bush  73,  Fig. 
2,  and  serves,  as  well,  as  one  part  of 
the  exhaust  port  for  the  space  D  at 
the  right  of  main  valve  piston  yy^  Fig. 
I.  The  other  part  of  this  exhaust 
port  is  shown  by  ports  h,  Fig.  2,  and  h, 
Fig-  3'  They  are  connected  by  cavity 
H  in  reversing  valve  72  when  the 
latter  is  in  its  lower  position,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2. 

Space  D  at  the  right  of  the  larger 
piston  yy.  Fig.  i,  is  connected  with  the 
live  steam  pressure  during  the  down 
stroke  of  the  main  piston  by  means 
of  steam  port  g  g,  Figs.  2  and  3,  and 
with  the  exhaust  on  the  up  stroke,  in 
the  manner  previously  explained. 

The  illustratiDns  show  the  main 
pistons  at  the  lower  end  of  their  stroke 
where,  through  the  reversing  valve 
plate  69  and  rod  71,  the  reversing 
valve  72  is  brought  to  its  lowest  po- 
sition.   The  lower  port  of  the  three 
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now  uncier  its  face,  leading  to  space 
D  outside  of  the  larger  piston  jy,  is 
now  closed,  but  the  middle  port  /i, 
Fig.  2,  leading  from  space  D,  is  con- 
nected with  the  upper  one/  leading  to 
the  exhaust  by  means  of  the  exhaust 
cavity  H  in  the  face  of  the  reversing- 
valve  72.  Therefore,  the  only  steam 
pressure  acting  on  main  valve  pistons 
j'j  and  79  is  that  between  them.  This 
has  enabled  the  larger  one  yj  to  pull 
the  small  one  79  and  the  main  valve 
83  to  the  right.  Fig.  i,  and  open  the 
steam  port  h  V  and  6-?,  Fig.  i,  lead- 
ing down  the  left  wall  of  the  cylinder 
and  under  the  main  steam  piston. 
At  the  same  time  the  exhaust  cavity 
B  in  the  face  of  the  main  valve  83  has 
connected  the  right  hand  port  under 
it  c'  c,  which  leads  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  steam  cylinder,  with  the  central 
one  d  d'  d2  which  leads  to  the  exhaust 
connection  at  Y  (only  a  portion  of 
this  port  is  shown  in  full  lines).  This 
permits  any  steam  above  the  main 
piston  to  esccape  while  that  being  ad- 
mitted below  is  driving  the  piston  up. 
Just  as  this  up  stroke  is  being  com- 
pleted the  reversing  plate  69  strikes 
the  shoulder  ;  on  the  rod  71  and 
moves  it  and  its  valve  72  to  the  upper 
position.  By  this  the  reversing-valve 
72  uncovers  the  lower  port  g  and  ad- 
mits live  steam  to  the  outside  of  the 
larger  piston  yy  and  at  the  same  time 
closes  port  h.  As  this  balances  the 
larger  piston  yy,  the  small  one,  which 
is  open  to  the  exhaust  on  its  left  and 
has  live  steam  pressure  on  its  right 
side,  is  now  able  to  pull  the  slide 
valve  83  and  the  larger  piston  yy  to 
the  left.  By  this  the  slide  valve  83 
allows  live  steam  to  pass  down  port 
c'  c  into  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder 
against  the  main  piston,  now  at  the 
upper  end  of  its  stroke,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  connects  the  left  or  lower 
admission  port  h  h^  h2  with  the  middle 
or  exhaust  port  d  d'  d2,  permitting  the 
steam  under  the  main  piston  to  escape 
thus  causing  its  down  stroke. 

Just  as  the  down  stroke  of  the  main 
piston  is  being  completed,  the  revers- 
inpr-vnlvc  plate  69  strikes  the  knob  on 


the  end  of  the  reversing-valve  rod  71 
and  pulls  the  reversing  valve  y2  to  its 
lower  position.  This  closes  port  g 
and  permits  the  steam  to  escape  from 
the  outside  of  the  larger  piston  yy, 
when  the  latter  will  pull  the  slide 
valve  83  and  small  piston  79  to  the 
right,  as  these  are  shown,  and  again 
cause  the  up  stroke. 

The  small  port  leading  down  the 
left  side  of  reversing  valve  cap  nut 
74,  Fig.  2,  connects  with  a  groove  run- 
ning around  the  outside  of  the  top  of 
reversing  valve  bushing  73.  From 
this  groove  another  on6,  not  shown, 
runs  down  the  outside  of  this  bushing 
and  joins  the  groove  at  the  shoulder 
near  the  bottom.  This  groove  has  a 
port,  not  shown,  connecting  it  with 
the  upper  end  of  the  steam  cylinder. 
By  means  of  this  passage-way  just 
described  the  upper  end  of  the  steam 
cylinder  and  the  small  space  above 
the  end  of  reversing  valve  stem  71 
are  always  connected,.  The  object  is 
to  equalize  the  pressures  above  and 
below  the  rod  so  that,  with  the  pump 
at  work,  the  reversing  valve  and  rod 
will  not  move  except  when  the  lattci 
is  operated  by  the  reversing  valve 
plate  69. 

^    ^    ^ 
Air  Cylinder. 

The  pump  is  double  acting,  drawing 
.  in  air  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder  while 
compressing  and  discharging  it  at  the 
other.  This  requires  two  sets  of  valves, 
one  receiving  valve  and  one  dis- 
charge valve  for  each  end.  These 
are  numbered  86.  The  upper  and 
lower  ones  at  the  left  arc  the  receiv- 
ing valves,  and  those  in  correspond- 
ing positions  on  the  right  are  the  dis- 
charge valves.  The  air  piston  66  is 
moved  up  and  down  by  the  rod  65 
connecting  it  with  the  steam  piston. 

The  air  inlet  is  at  W  through 
strainer  106.  From  this  a  passage- 
way leads  up  and  down  to  the  spaces 
I  and  n  under  the  receiving  valves. 
The  port  leading  to  the  upper  valve 
is  shown  at  F  where  the  wall  of  the 
cylinder  is  broken  away  for  this  pur- 
pose,  the  passage   being  toward   the 
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back  of  the  cylinder.  The  spaces  m 
and  o  above  the  receiving  valves  are 
connected  direct  to  the  cylinder  by 
ports,  the  upper  one,  w',  being  shown. 
The  lower  one  is  covered  by  the 
piston. 

The  main  reservoir  is  connected  at 
Z  and  its  pressure  is  prevented  from 
flowing  back  into  the  air  cylinder  by 
the  discharge  valves  alone.  The 
right  wall  of  the  cylinder  is  broken 
away  so  as  to  show  the  passage  G 
from  the  lower  discharge  valve  to  Z. 
This  passage  extends  up  to  the  top  of 
the  upper  discharge  valve  at  s.  The 
under  side  of  this  valve  is  connected 
with  the  cylinder  by  the  passage  r  K. 
The  port  leading  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  cylinder  to  the  space  p'  under 
the  lower  discharge  valve  is  shown 
where  the  piston  is  broken  away. 

With  this  understood  it  will  be  cleat 
that  when  the  piston  is  moved  up,  air 
will  be  drawn  in  beneath  it  through 
the  lower  receiving  valve,  while  that 
already  above  it  will  be  compressed 
until  a  little  higher  than  that  in  the 
main  reservoir,  when  it  will  force 
open  the  upper  discharge  valve  and 
flow  out  to  the  reservoir.  As  the 
piston  reverses,  the  two  valves  that 
have  just  been  acting  drop  to  their 
seats,  the  upper  discharge  valve  hold- 
ing back  the  air  in  the  main  reservoir 
and  the  lower  receiving  valve  pre- 
venting the  air  drawn  in  on  the  up 
stroke  from  blowing  back  to  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  down  stroke.  On 
the  down  stroke  the  same  operation  is 
repeated,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  the 
upper  receiving  and  lower  discharge 
valves  opening. 

Any  one  of  the  four  air  valves  can 
be  reached  by  removing  the  cap  nut 
89,  but  before  removing  the  discharge 
valves  all  pressure  must  be  discharged 
from  the  main  reservoir. 

As  may  be  noted  by  same,  the  illus- 
trations  employed  do  not  show  the  de- 
tailed improvements  in  the  pump  as 
now  furnished,  but  they  best  serve  the 
purpose  of  rendering  clear  its  opera- 
tion, being  correct  so  far  as  this  re- 
quires. 


Steam  Cylinder  Defects. 

As  the  9^ -inch  pump  comprehends 
the  many  improvements  indicated  by 
long  experience  with  the  8-inch  size 
to  be  possible,  and  as  the  latter,  when 
fairly  well  maintained,  seldom  gave 
trouble  through  steam  cylinder  de- 
fects, it  follows  quite  naturally  that 
there  is  little  to  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  large 
pump. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  es- 
sential for  the  steam  cylinder  is  that 
it  shall  run  reliably  and  sufficiently 
fast.  The  first  consideration  with 
the  engineman  should  be  to  note  and 
report  any  failure  in  these  particu- 
lars. Next  in  importance  comes  the 
steam  wasted  by  worn  parts,  but 
which  does  not  affect  the  reliability 
of  ptmip  action. 

When  this  pump  will  not  run  be- 
cause of  a  defect  in  its  steam  cylinder 
the  trouble  can  so  seldom  be  reme- 
died on  the  road  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  undesirable  to  cause  any 
considerable  delay  by  examining  in- 
terior parts. 

Defects  that  stop  the  pump  do  not,  * 
as  a  rule,  develop  suddenly  and  with 
no  preliminary  symptoms.  When 
your  pump  acquires  the  habit  of  re- 
fusing to  start  after  the  governor  has 
cut  off  and  then  readmitted  steam  to 
it,  do  not  continue  persuading  it  with 
the  hammer  trip  after  trip  or  by  clos- 
ing and  reopening  the  throttle.  These 
means  will  do  until  you  get  where  re- 
pairs can  be  made,  but  the  latter  should 
then  be  insisted  on  most  urgently. 
Otherwise  you  may  not  notice  some 
time  when  it  stops,  learning  of  the 
fact  only  when  too  late  to  avoid  the 
trouble  resulting  from  having  too 
little  air  to  stop  as  quickly  as  ex- 
pected. 

Be  on  the  watch  for  any  unusual 
click  or  pound  that  may  develop  and 
have  the  repairman  promptly  locate 
and  remedy  the  cause. 

Steam  Leakage  Test. — To  test  for 
steam  leakage,  and  this  applies  to  any 
pump,   accumulate   full   air  pressure. 
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disconnect  the  exhaust  pipe  and  then 
run  the  pump  at  a  moderate  speed. 
The  result  may  surprise  you  where  it 
was  thought  the  steam  cylinder  was 
in  pretty  fair  condition.  If  the 
roundhouse  is  provided  with  a  piece 
of  bent  pipe  and  the  proper  fitting 
the  exhaust  can  be  turned  away  from 
the  boiler,  but  without  this  it  will  do 
no  harm  during  the  short  time  the 
test  need  be  continued. 

Unusual  Click  or  Pound. — An  un- 
usual click  or  pound  arising  from  a 
fault  in  the  steam  cylinder  is  almost 
invariably  due  to  striking  the  steam 
cylinder  heads  and  can  be  caused  by 
a  reversing-plate  bolt  working  up  or 
a  bent  piston  rod,  the  first  sometimes 
causing  the  other.  Some  repairmen 
make  a  lock  for  the  bolts,  using  a 
piece  of  jacket  iron.  A  strip  is  cut 
out  that  will  extend  over  the  two  bolt 
holes,  an  oval  piece  being  removed  so 
as  not  to  cover  the  opening  through 
which  the  rcvcrsing-valvc  rod  works. 
Properly  spaced  holes  are  made  in  the 
strip,  it  is  put  in  place  on  top  of  the 
reversing  plate  and,  after  the  bolts 
are  drawn  tight,  the  ends  of  the  strip 
are  bent  up  against  the  bolt  heads. 
Possibly  you  can  get  the  repairman 
to  adopt  this  plan. 

Bent  Reversing-Valve  Rod. — ^The 
commonest  cause  of  this  trouble  is 
removing  or  replacing  the  steam  head 
with  the  rod  in  its  place.  The  rod 
should  be  removed  first  and  replaced 
last  The  main  piston  can  be  raised 
to  a  midstroke  position,  to  permit  of 
this,  by  entering  a  small  bar  through 
the  plug  hole  in  the  lower  air  cylinder 
head. 

A  bent  rod  is  liable  to  make  the 
ptmip  "kick"  or  "short  stroke,"  and 
has  even  resulted  in  the  rod  being 
doubled  up,  stopping  the  pump. 

Another  and  unusual  cause  for  a 
doubled  up  rod  is  the  hollow  portion 
of  the  main  piston  rod  being  full  of 
ice  when  the  pump  is  started.  The 
consequent  failure  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  cracked  steam  cylinder, 
due  to  the  ice  in  the  cylinder  or  steam 
port.     Manifestly,    such   failures  can 


only  arise  from  inexcusable  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  one  that  failed 
to  guard  against  the  accumulation  and 
freezing  of  the  water.  Don't  fail  to 
open  the  drain  cocks  when  the  pump 
is  shut  off. 

Lubricating  the  Steam  Cylinder. — 
A  fault  rarely  met  with  now  is  failure 
to  make  or  maintain  suitable  provi- 
sion to  insure  that  the  pump  will 
get  as  dry  steam  as  do  the  engine 
cylinders.  If  water  is  worked  through 
the  pump  do  not  fail  to  temporarily 
increase  the  feed  of  oil. 

Just  how  much  oil  will  be  required 
to  keep  the  steam  cylinder  properly 
lubricated  is  dependent  on  the  speed 
of  the  ptmip,  condition  of  the  steam 
cylinder,  dryness  of  the  steam  and  the 
air  pressure  worked  against.  Bear 
these  conditions  in  mind  and  regulate 
the  feed  so  as  to  avoid  over  or  under- 
oiling. 

Leaky  Gaskets, — ^A  leaky  gasket 
should  be  promptly  repaired;  other- 
wise it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  stop 
the  the  leak  even  if  a  new  gasket  is 
applied.  When  a  new  gasket  is  ap- 
plied it  is  desirable  to  have  the  bolts 
drawn  down  after  a  trip  or  two  has 
been  made.  This  applies  particularly 
to  a  new  or  overhauled  pump. 

^    ^    ^ 

General  Information. 

The  automatic  air  brake  has  the 
following  ten  important  parts  which, 
with  their  connections,  are  illustrated 
by  Fig.  4. 

1.  A  Brake  Cylinder  which  applies 
the  air  pressure  to  the  brake  rigging, 
thus  forcing  the  brake  shoes  against 
the  wheels  and  causing  the  friction  or 
holding  power. 

2.  An  Auxiliary  Reservoir  where 
the  air  pressure  is  stored  for  filling 
the  brake  cylinder  to  apply  the  brake. 

3.  A  Pressure  Retaining  Valve  that 
in  its  ordinary  or  cut  out  position  per- 
mits of  the  brake  cylinder  pressure 
being  freely  discharged  to  the  atmos- 
phere, or  when  cut  in,  as  in  descend- 
ing a  mountain  grade,  retards  the  dis- 
charge from  the  brake  cylinder  down 
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to   15   pounds   and  then   retains  this 
amount. 

4.  A  Train  Pipe  for  conveying  the 
air  to  fill  or  "charge"  the  auxiliary 
reservoirs  and  cause  the  release  of 
the  brakes  if  applied. 

5.  The  Triple  Valve,  having  the 
train  pipe,  auxiliary  reservoir,  brake 
cylinder  and  pressure  retaining  valve 
separately  connected  to  it  by  openings 
and  controlling  the  flow  of  air  be- 
tween these  parts  so  as  to  cause 
charging,  applying  and  releasing. 

6.  A  steam-driven  Air  Pump  for 
compressing  the  air. 

7.  A  Main  Reservoir  into  which  the 
pump  discharges  the  compressed  air. 
This  reservoir  catches  most  of  the 
moisture,  dirt  and  oil  discharged  with 
the  air  by  the  pump,  and  is  where  a 
reserve  amount  of  air  is  stored  for 
quickly  charging  auxiliary  reservoirs 
and  releasing  brakes. 

8.  An  Engineers'  Brake  Valve  hav- 
ing openings  leading  to  the  main 
reservoir,  the  train  pipe  and  the  at- 
mosphere. With  it  (a)  the  main 
reservoir  pressure  is  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  train  pipe,  causing  the  triple 
valve  to  open  ports  that  permit  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  to  charge,  and  any 
air  in  the  brake  cylinder  to  pass  to  the 
retaining  valve,  from  which  it  escapes 
freely  to  the  atmosphere  when  the  re- 
taining feature  of  the  valve  is  cut  out; 
(b)  all  connections  are  closed  to  re- 
tain both  main  reservoir  and  train 
pipe  pressures  so  as  not  to  cause 
the  triple  valve  to  cither  release 
or  farther  apply  the  brake;  and  (c) 
the  main    reservoir    pressure  is  rc- 

*tained  while  making  a  discharge  from 
the  train  pipe  to  the  atmosphere  to 
cause  the  triple  valve  to  apply  the 
brake. 

9.  An  Air  Pump  Governor  which 
sufficiently  reduces  the  steam  supply 
to  the  pump  as  to  prevent  a  farther 
gain  in  air  pressure  when  the  desired 
amount  is  attained  in  the  part  (main 
reservoir  or  train  pipe)  to  which  it  is 
connected. 

10.  An  Air  Gauge  having  two  hands 


so  as  to  indicate  at  the  same  time  the 
pressure  in  the  main  reservoir  and 
that  in  the  train  pipe. 

The  automatic  action  of  the  air 
brake  is  mainly  due  to  the  triple 
valve,  of  which  there  are  two  types, 
plain  and  quick  action.  The  first  is 
used  with  driver,  tender  (except  with 
the  high  speed  brake)  and  engine 
truck  brakes  and  the  other  with  all 
modern  car  brakes.  As  they  have  the 
same  air  connections  and  as  the  parts 
that  operate  in  the  ordinary  or  service 
braking  are  alike,  the  plain  triple 
valve  alone  is  shown  in  the  general 
illustration.  Fig.  4. 

The  triple  valve  is  made  to  perform 
its  duties  by  the  variation  of  the  train 
pipe  and  auxiliary  reservoir  pressures. 
If  the  train  pipe  pressure  is  the  higher 
of  the  two,  made  so  by  filling  it  from 
the  main  reservoir  or  reducing 
("bleeding")  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
pressure,  certain  parts  of  the  triple 
valve  will  move  to  position  for  re- 
leasing the  brake  and  charging  the 
auxiliary  reservoir.  But  if  the  aux- 
iliary reservoir  pressure  is  the  higher 
of  the  two,  made  so  only  by  reducing 
the  train  pipe  pressure,  the  charging 
opening  between  the  train  pipe  and 
auxiliary  reservoir  will  be  cut  off  and 
the  brake  will  be  applied. 

The  automatic  feature  results  from 
the  fact  that  a  reduction  in  the  train 
pipe  pressure,  such  as  would  follow 
the  bursting  of  a  hose  or  the  train 
parting,  will  cause  the  brakes  to  ap- 
ply. 

The  plain  triple  valve  was  em- 
ployed with  the  first  freight  car 
brakes.  It  was  entirely  satisfactory 
for  all  service  braking,  but  when  a 
quick  stop  was  attempted  it  proved 
too  slow  and  caused  very  serious 
shocks  to  the  train.  This  was  due  to 
the  long  time  required  by  the  engi- 
neer's brake  valve,  which  made  the 
only  opening  from  the  train  pipe  to 
the  atmosphere,  to  reduce  the  train 
pipe  pressure  enough  (20  pounds)  to 
cause  a  full  application,  and  to  the 
additional  fact  that  the  reduction  and, 
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in  consequence,  the  application  of  the 
brakes  was  sudden  and  heavy  at  the 
head  end,  but  lessened  toward  the 
rear,  so  that  .immediately  following 
the  brake  valve  being  placed  in  emer- 
gency position  the  head  brakes  were 
fully  and  suddenly  applied  while,  if 
the  train  was  long,  the  rear  ones  had 
not  started  to  set. 

This  showed  the  need  in  emer- 
gencies for  some  means,  of  getting  a 
quicker  reduction  in  train  pipe  p'^es- 
sure,  one  that  would  set  the  brakes 
faster  than  the  train  slack  could  run 
in  or  out.  It  was  accomplished  by 
adding  some  parts  to  those  of  the 
plain  triple  valve,  the  improved  device 
being  designated  as  the  quick-action 
triple  valve.  With  it,  if  the  train  pipe 
pressure  is  reduced  gradually,  the 
added  or  quick-action  parts  do  not 
act,  but  if  it  is  reduced  suddenly  they 
at  once,  while  the  service  action  is 
taking  place,  aid  the  engineer's  brake 
valve  or  other  part  that  caused  the 
sudden  reduction,  in  reducing  the 
train  pipe  pressure  by  letting  some  of 


it  flow  into  the  brake  cyUnder.  While 
the  first  consideration  is  to  get  it  out 
of-  the  train  pipe  so  as  to  obtain  a 
quicker  brake  application,  the  fact 
that  it  is  let  into  the  brake  cylinder  is 
next  in  importance  as  this  so  aids  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  pressure,  which 
ordinarily  alone  supplies  the  brake 
cylinder,  that  a  much  higher  brake 
power  and  a  quicker  stop  results.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lesser  brake  power 
possible  from  a  full  service  applica- 
tion greatly  decreases  the  liability  of 
wheel  sliding. 

As  the  method  of  operating  just  de- 
scribed, commonly  spoken  of  as  quick- 
action  or  emergency,  should  never  be 
used  for  ordinary  braking,  there  is 
provided  in  all  of  the  modem  West- 
inghouse  brake  valves  a  "service  stop" 
position  and  which  when  in  order  will 
never  cause  quick  action. 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  foun- 
dation principles  of  the  air  brake  and 
should  be  studied  until  well  remem- 
bered. 


New    York   Jl  i  r   "Brake 

Bf  J*  P.  K9tt9 

The  StnicX  Acting  Briple  ValVe.      only  in  the  quick-acting  triple  valve 
T^HE  Quick  Acting  Triple  Valve    operate  in  applying  the  brakes  as  are 
^      is  the  plain  triple  valve,  which    '      ^  *      "^      '  '"  ^-'-^-  ^- 


was  described  last  month,  with  a 
number  of  extra  parts  added;  these 
extra  parts  are  for  the  purpose  of 
venting  the  air  from  the  train  pipe 
to  the  atmosphere  right  at  the  triple 
valve  itself,  and  by  so  doing  to  apply 
the  brakes  with  full  force  on  a  train 
of  any  number  of  cars  much  quicker 
than  they  could  be  applied  with  the 
plain  triple  valve,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  whole  train  line  re- 
duction through  the  brake  valve. 

The  additional  parts  are  called  the 
quick-acting  or  emergency  valves,  and 
are  not  to  be  used  except  when  there  is 
danger  imminent  and  it  is  desired  to 


found  in  the  plain  triple;  namely,  the 
triple  piston  valve,  the  triple  exhaust 
valve,  and  the  triple  graduating  valve. 

As  the  operation  of  these  parts  has 
already  been  explained  in  the  March 
number,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
over  that  again,  but  I  will  take  up  the 
quick-acting  feature,  and  describe  its 
operation. 

In  the  figures,  the  quick-acting  ports 
and  valves  are  lettered  and  numbered 
as  follows: 

F  is  a  small  port  in  the  vent  valve 
piston  129; 

G  is  the  chamber  formed  by  the 
vent  valve  piston  129  and  the  cylinder 
extension   of   the   triple   piston,   into 


stop  the  train  in  the  shortest  possible    which  piston  129  is  fitted; 

distance.    Ordinarily,  the  same  parts       H  is  a  passage  formed  around  the 
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valve  body  leading  to  emergency  pis- 
ton 137  and  the  atmosphere; 

/  is  an  exhaust  port  for  the  escape 
of  train  pipe  air  to  the  atmosphere 
after  it  has  acted  upon  emergency 
piston  137; 

AT  is  a  large  passage  from  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir  to  emergency  valve  139 ; 

L  is  a  continuation  of  passage  K 
lo  the  brake  cylinder ;  . 


The  small  piece  142  is  a  check  or  stop 
for  vent  piston  129. 

$    $    $ 

The  Operation  of  the  ValVe. 

The  first  five  of  the  accompanying 
views  show  the  valves  of  the  quick- 
acting  triple  in  the  various  positions 
which  they  assume  during  the  serv- 
ice   and    the    emergency    application. 


Fig.  I. -NEW  YORK  QUICK  ACTING  TRIPLE -RELEASE  POSITION 


M  is  a  port  leading  from  passage  H 
to  the  atmosphere. 

The  vent  valve  piston  is  129;  131  is 
the  vent  valve;  71  is  the  vent  valve 
lever  arm;  137  is  emergency  piston; 
139  is  the  emergency  valve;  and  117 
is    the    brake    cylinder    check    valve. 


In  Figure  i  the  triple  valve  is  shown 
in  the  release  position,  and  the  ar- 
rows indicate  the  feeding  of  the  train- 
pipe  air  into  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
through  the  small  feed  port  B,  and 
the  escape  at  the  same  time  from  the 
brake  cylinder  of  the  air  used  in  ap- 
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plying  the  brake;  Figure  2  shows  the 
triple  valve  in  the  service  applica- 
tion. In  this  operation  none  of  the 
quick-acting  valves  are  disturbed, 
only  the  service  port  between  the 
auxiliary  and  brake  cylinder  is  open, 
while  the  communication  between  the 
train  pipe  and  auxiliary  is  closed,  and 


pressure  in  order  to  apply  the  brakes, 
and  it  is  desired  to  hold  them  applied 
with  the  force  this  reduction  will 
give  in  the  brake  cylinder,  as  soon  as 
the  auxiliary  pressure  has  reduced  by 
expansion  into  the  brake  cylinder  to 
a  point  equal  to,  or  slightly  below,  the 
pressure  in  the  train  pipe,  the  triple 


Fig.  2.- NEW  YORK  QUICK  ACTING  TRIPLE  -  SERVICE  POSITION 


also  the  one  between  the  brake  cyl- 
inder and  the  atmosphere.  The  lap 
position  assumed  by  the  triple  in  all 
partial  service  applications,  after  the 
train  pipe  and  auxiliary  reservoir 
pressures  become  equalized,  is  shown 
in  Figure  3. 

When  a  gradual  reduction  of,  say 
ten  pounds  is  made  in  the  train  pipe 


piston  will  move  the  graduating  valve 
back  until  it  covers  the  service  port, 
there  being  a  limited  space  between 
the  lugs,  on  the  triple  stem  that  moves 
the  exhaust  valve,  which  will  allow 
of  this  being  done  without  disturbing 
this  valve.  Hence,  in  this  position 
all  the  ports  in  the  triple  are  closed., 
and  the  triple  is  said  to  be  lapped. 
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Port  F  in  the  vent  valve  piston  129 
is  very  small,  and  furnishes  the  com- 
munication between  Chamber  G  and 
the  train  pipe  pressure. 

When  a  service  application  of  the 
brake  is  being  made,  the  pressure  in 
the  train  pipe  reduces  so  slowly  that 
the  pressure  in  chamber  G  which  is 


G  can  not  reduce  through  port  F,  on 
account  of  its  small  size,  so  fast  as 
the  train  pipe  pressure  is  being  re- 
duced and  consequently  the  triple  pis- 
ton cushions  on  the  air  in  chamber 
G  and  both  the  pistons,  vent  valve 
piston  129  and  the  triple  piston,  move 
together. 


Fig.  3.-NEW  YORK  QUICK  ACTING  TRIPLE-LAP  POSITION 


always  equal  to  the  train  pipe  pres- 
sure, can  reduce  at  the  same  rate 
through  port  F  along  with  it,  and  con- 
sequently piston  129  is  not  disturbed. 
If  an  emergency  application  is  de- 
sired a  quick  reduction  in  the  train 
pipe  pressure  must  be  made  and  when 
thi3  is  done  the  pressure  in  chamber 


In  moving  with  the  triple  piston,  the 
stem  of  vent  valve  piston  129  pushes 
against  lever  arm  71  of  the  vent  valve, 
as  shown  in  Figure  4,  moving  the 
vent  valve  131  from  its  seat,  and  thus 
provides  an  opening  for  the  escape  of 
train  pipe  air  into  passage  H,  leading 
to  th^  emergency  piston  137.    Figure 
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5  shows  the  vent  valve  wide  open 
after  the  lower  end  of  lever  arm  71 
strikes  against  the  triple  cap.  After 
the  vent  valve  is  forced  from  its  seat, 
the  train  pipe  air  rushes  into  passage 
H  and  against  the  emergency  piston 
i37i  forcing  the  latter  over  until  its 
stem     force     the     emergency     valve 


Before  the  auxiliary  pressure,  com- 
ing through  passage  L,  can  enter  the 
brake  cylinder,  however,  it  must  force 
the  check  valve  117  away  from  its 
seat. 

This  check  valve  prevents  the  es- 
cape of  air  from  the  brake  cylinder 
after  it  has  once  entered  it. 


Fig.  4.- NEW  YORK  QUICK  ACTING  TRIPLE -BEGINNING  EMERGENCY  POSITION 


139  away  from  its  seat,  and  at  the 
same  time  escapes  through  ports  J 
and  into  the  atmosphere. 

While  emergency  valve  139  is  off 
its  seat,  a  large  passage  is  opened  up 
from  the  auxiliary  through  passage 
K  and  L  to  the  brake  cylinder,  and 
through  this  passage  the  auxiliary 
pressure  niches  to  the  brake  cylin4cr. 


While  the  quick  action  is  taking 
place,  the  small  service  port  con- 
trolled by  the  graduating  valve,  is 
also  open,  so  that  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir pressure  may  feed  through  it  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  going  to  the 
brake  cylinder  through  the  large  pas- 
sage L. 

The  first  five  viewj  shown  all  the 
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valves  on  one  plane.  This  is  done  voir  varies,  some  engines  being  sup- 
to  make  their  operation  easier  to  un-  plied  with  larger  reservoirs  than 
derstand.  others. 

The  longitudinal  and  cross  section  Main   reservoirs  of  large  capacity 

views,  shown  in  Figures  6  and  7  show  are    to    be    preferred,    especially    in 

the   valves   in    their   proper   position  freight  service,  because  of  the  large 

with  relation  to  one  another.  volume  of  air  that  they  can  discharge 


Fig.  5.- NEW  YORK  QUICK  ACTING  TRIPLE -EMERGENCY  POSITION  FULL  ON 


Excess  Pressure  Valves, 

To  release  the  brakes  on  any  con- 
siderable number  of  air  braked  cars, 
with  certainty  and  promptness,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  in  the  main  reser- 
voir a  certain  amount  of  excess  pres- 
sure. 

As  we  inspect  the  air  brake  equip- 
ment on  different  engines,  we  soon 
learn  that  the  size  of  the  main  reser- 


into  the  train  pipe  at  the  instant  of 
releasing  brakes,  and  thus  materially 
aid  the  excess  pressure  in  procuring 
a  high  equalization  of  pressure  in  the 
train  pipe. 

With  any  sized  main  reservoir,  it 
has  been  customary  to  carry  in  it 
about  ninety  pounds,  while  the  train 
pipe  carries  seventy  pounds. 

In  order  to  obtain  ninety  pounds 
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pressure  in  the  main  reservoir  and  at 
the  same  time  to  carry  but  seventy 
pounds  pressure  in  the  train  pipe,  the 
brake  valve  is  supplied  with  what  is 
called  an  excess  pressure  device. 

The  first  engineer's  brake  and  equal- 
izing discharge  valve  put  out  by  the 
New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  had  an  ex- 
cess pressure  device  which  consisted 
of  an  ordinary  poppet  or  check  valve, 
and  a  spring  of  a  certain  fixed  ten- 


the  columns  of  this  Magazine,  this 
arrangement  enabled  the  engineer  to 
carry  in  the  main  reservoir  an  excess 
of  pressure,  which  was  always  equal 
to  the  tension  of  the  spring  which 
held  the  excess  pressure  valve  to  its 
seat. 

The  old  brake  valve  with  this  form 
of  excess  pressure  device  worked  very 
well  while  kept  clean  and  in  good  con- 
dition, until  the  boiler  pressures  on 


Fig.  6.-KEW  YORK  QUICK  ACTING  TRIPLE— LONGITUDINAL  SECTION 


sion.  This  excess  pressure  valve  was 
placed  in  the  brake  valve  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  handle  of  the 
valve  was  in  the  running  position,  the 
air  from  the  main  reservoir  had  to 
raise  it  from  its  seat  before  it  could 
enter  the  train  pipe,  the  resistance 
which  the  main  reservoir  pressure  had 
to  overcome  in  raising  the  valve  be- 
ing the  tension  of  the  spring  and  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  train  pipe. 
As  has  already  been  explained  in 

-7- 


locomotives  begun  to  creep  up  from 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  the  two 
hundred  pound  mark;  then  objection- 
able features  in  its  operation  began  to 
present  themselves. 

The  pump  governor  was  piped  to 
the  train  pipe  pressure  and  of  course 
was  operated  by  this  pressure,  being 
adjusted  to  stop  the  pump  when  the 
train  pipe  contained  seventy  pounds. 

When  an  application  of  the  air 
brake  was  made,  the  train  pipe  pres- 
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sure  being  reduced  below  the  limit 
for  which  the  governor  was  adjusted, 
the  pump  was  left  practically  uncon- 
trolled, the  excess  pressure  valve  was 
entirely  inoperative  during  the  time 
the  brake  remained  applied,  and  the 
result  of  this  order  of  things  was  that 
the  pump  would  commence  to  increase 
the  pressure  on  the  main  reservoir, 
the  amount  of  pressure  which  it 
would  accumulate  therein  depending 


Throwing  this  high  pressure  into 
the  train  pipe  to  release  the  brakes 
was  very  injurious  to  the  governors, 
the  hose  connections  and  the  air  brake 
apparatus  in  general,  while  the  ptmip 
was  caused  to  heat  and  wear  out 
much  faster  than  it  would  if  properly 
controlled. 

When  the  Vaughan,  McKee  brake 
valve,  which  is  now  the  standard  of 
the  New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  was 


FJg.  7.- NEW  YORK  QUICK  ACTING  TRIPLE— CROSS  SECTION 


on  the  time  the  brake  remained  ap- 
plied and  the  boiler  pressure. 

At  water  station  stops,  if  the  en- 
gineer left  the  handle  of  the  brake 
lever  on  lap  position  while  oiling 
around  and  taking  water,  when  ready 
to  go  he  would  have  an  enormously 
high  main  reservoir  pressure,  pos- 
sibly equal  to  the  amount  of  pressure 
on  the  boiler,  and  if  the  boiler  pres- 
sure was  high,  this  would  mean  a  de- 
structive pressure. 


brought  out,  these  objectionable  fea- 
tures were  eliminated,  and  it  makes 
no  difference  with  the  control  of  the 
pump  whether  the  handle  of  the  brake 
valve  is  in  the  running  position  or  on 
lap,  when  ninety  pounds  of  pressure 
have  been  accumulated  in  the  main 
reservoir,  the  governor  stops  the 
pump,  although  the  governor  with  this 
valve  is  operated  by  the  train  pipe 
pressure. 
When  the  handle  of  the  Vaughan, 
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McKee  brake  valve  is  moved  to  the 
lap  or  application  positions,  the  ex- 
cess pressure  feature  is  not  rendered 
entirely  inoperative,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  old  valve,  but  is  always  sup- 
plying a  small  chamber,  to  which  the 
governor  pipe  is  attached,  with  air 
at  the  standard  train  pressure. 

Later,  when  I  am  illustrating  and 
describing  the  Vaughan,  McKee 
brake  valve,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  will  be  called  to  the  excess 
pressure  feature,  and  its  construction 
and  operation  will  be  explained. 

Along  with  the  improvements  in  the 
brake  valve  came  the  duplex  governor, 
so  that  variations  in  the  train  pipe 
and  main  reservoir  pressures  may  be 
had  at  will  to  suit  the  kind  of  service 
and  the  grades,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  perfect  control  of  the  pump  no 
matter  in  what  position  the  handle 
of  the  brake  valve  may  be  left. 

The  use  of  the  duplex  governor  in 
connection  with  the  brake  valve  will 
form  the  subject  for  some  future 
number. 

^    ^    ^ 
Erratum. 

In  the  March  number,  page  370, 
second  column,  owing  to  a  misplaced 
comma,  a  wrong  meaning  is  conveyed. 

Where  it  says,  "In  light  or  partial 
applications,  when  the  auxiliary  pres- 
sure drops  a  trifle  below  that  remain- 
ing chamber  A  and  the  train  pipe,  pis- 
ton 40,  which  is  free  to  move  a  limited 
distance  without  disturbing  the  ex- 
haust valve  38  and  the  graduating 
valve  48,"  etc.,  there  should  be  a 
comma  placed  after  exhaust  valve  38, 
and  the  comma  after  graduating  valve 
48  should  be  removed,  when  the 
proper  meaning  will  appear. 

^    ^    ^ 

Reporting  Air  Brafie  Defects. 
Sf  Ed.  W.  Kast€n 
TN  THE  January  number,  one  of  the 
*  boys  opened  ftre  on  air  brake  ex- 
perts. I  think  it  quite  proper  to  say  we 
engineers  do  not  always  perform  our 
full  duty  toward  the  maintenance  of 
air  brakes  by  promptly  and  properly 


reporting  defects.  A  great  many  of 
us  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
the  air  brake  equipment,  but  grow 
careless  both  in  manipulating  the  ap- 
paratus as  well  as  caring  for  that  por- 
tion of  it  under  our  immediate  charge. 
The  points  I  wish  to  make  in  this 
letter  are  general,  and  will  be  found 
to  exist  on  almost  all  roads  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

In  days  gone  by,  it  was  upon  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  "valve  mo- 
tion" and  "time  card"  that  the  rating 
of  an  engineer  was  largely  based. 
While  knowledge  of  valve  motion, 
standard  rules,  combustion,  etc.,  will 
always  remain  large  factors  in  the 
"well  posted"  engineer's  stock  in 
trade,  the  engineman  who  is  not  well 
up  in  the  theory  of  operation,  practice, 
and  maintenance  of  the  automatic  air 
brake  can  not  be  said  to  be  well  in- 
formed, however  successful  he  may 
be.  It  is  not  meant  he  should  be  able 
to  figure  leverage,  repair  pumps,  etc., 
that  not  being  in  his  line  of  duty; 
however,  he  should  have  suflficient 
general  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the 
equipment  to  know  the  positions  they 
assume  with  each  movement  of  the 
brake  valve  handle  and  change  in 
pressure  in  the  train  pipe.  This 
knowledge  will  enable  him  to  make  a 
clear  and  concise  statement  of  defects 
that  may  exist  in  the  engine  or  tender 
equipment.  This  clear  report  will  in 
turn  enable  the  up  to  date  repairman 
to  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  trouble 
and  remedy  the  same. 

Engineers,  as  a  rule,  are  proud  of 
their  ability  to  properly  locate  a 
"blow"  in  their  engine.  The  same 
feeling  of  pride  should  exist  in  re- 
porting air  brake  work.  That  there 
are  a  great  many  who  do  so  is  very 
true,  that  there  should  be  a  larger 
number  every  well  informed  round- 
house foreman  will  admit.  A  few 
minutes  talk  with  an  air  brake  re- 
pairman will  bring  out  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  engineers  in  this  respect, 
and  no  doubt  he  will  tell  you  of  the 
many  times  engine  triples  have  been 
reported  when  a  leaky  rotary  valve 
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was  at  fault;  or  perhaps  driver 
brake  packing  leathers  were  blamed 
when  a  loose  joint  in  the  piping  con- 
necting the  brake  cylinders  was  caus- 
ing the  driver  brake  to  leak  off.  The 
warning  port  in  the  brake  valve  being 
allowed  to  stop  up  and  not  reported, 
frequently  brings  about  a  bad  habit 
on  the  part  of  the  runner  in  charge 
of  it,  in  that  he  allows  the  handle  to 
remain  in  release  position  too  long 
and  frequently  overcharges  the  train 
pipe  and  auxiliaries,  which  in  turn 
leads  to  brakes  creeping  on,  caused 
by  the  pressure  in  the  train  pipe  leak- 
ing down  to  70  pounds  before  the  feed 
valve  can  open  to  supply  the  leakage. 
This  improper  manipulation  of  the 
brake  valve  is  sometimes  responsible 
for  its  operator  stating  "he  can't  carry 
it  in  running  position,"  etc.  A  good 
plan  to  adopt  in  releasing  for  ordi- 
nary stops,  is,  never  take  your  hand 
off  the  brake  valve  handle  until  it  is 
returned  to  running  position. 

When  the  brake  valve  begins  hand- 
ling hard  and  stiff  under  ordinary 
pressures,  report  it  cleaned  and  oiled. 
Its  continued  use  in  a  dry  and  dirty 
condition  may  lead  to  cutting  the 
rotary  or  its  seat.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience I  always  clean  and  oil  my 
own  brake  valve,  using  vaseline  as  a 
lubricant.  If  the  feed  valve  attach- 
ment requires  attention  I  have  the 
air  brake  man  attend  to  that. 

As  it  is  so  easy  to  detect  a  defective 
air  gage,  where  but  one  pointer  is 
"out,"  by  placing  the  brake  valve  in 
full  release  position  and  noting  the 
difference  in  pressures  indicated,  there 
appears  no  good  reason  for  not  re- 
porting it  promptly.  A  defective 
gage  or  one  indicating  a  false  pres- 
sure may  lead  to  trouble.  If  your 
air  gage  is  off  to  left  side,  or  the  cab 
light  is  poor  so  you  can  not  easily 
read  your  air  pressures,  report  it — 
have  it  brought  to  such  a  position  as 
to  insure  absolute  safety  from  pres- 
sures dropping  without  your  knowl- 
edge. 

With  the  coming  in  of  the  long 
trains  all  equipped  with  air,  numer- 


ous small  leaks  exist,  making  it  hard 
work  at  times  to  hold  up  our  pressure. 
If  tlie  pump  heats  up  while  working 
at  normal  speed  at  ordinary  pressures, 
report  the  air  cylinder  on  your  ar- 
rival at  terminal;  probably  the  air 
cylinder  has  become  worn  or  the  cyl- 
inder packing  needs  renewing. 

When  the  present  style  of  pump 
governor  does  not  allow  the  pump  to 
start  up  when  the  main  dnmi  pressure 
has  dropped  a  pound  or  so  below  the 
pressure  the  governor  is  set  for,  it  is 
quite  likely  the  small  leakage  port  in 
the  hexagon  portion  below  the  air 
connection  is  stopped  up  by  dirt  or 
gum  from  the  oil  put  in  the  air  end  of 
the  pump.  Take  a  small  pin  and 
open  this  port  and  when  terminal  is 
reached  the  governor  should  be  re- 
ported cleaned  out. 

How  often  we  see  so  much  slack  in 
driver  brakes  as  to  render  same  of 
little  value  in  making  an  ordinary 
station  stop,  and  in  many  instances 
due  to  the  neglect  of  the  runner  in 
failing  to  report  it.  Very  often  his 
engine  would  have  a  more  efficient 
tender  brake,  one  arranged  to  equal- 
ize, if  the  man  in  charge  of  the  en- 
gine would  call  some  responsible 
party's  attention  to  it  by  a  report. 
Poor  engine  brakes  cause  complaint 
about  poor  holding  trains  and  con- 
tribute largely  to  slid  flat  wheels  on 
short  passenger  trains. 

While  I  am  not  running  a  "battle- 
ship," I  frequently  haul  some  pretty 
long  trains  of  air.  I  have  been  watch- 
ing our  crew's  performance  for  some 
time  and  am  convinced  they  are  not 
doing  their  share  toward  "keeping  up 
the  brakes."  I  expect  to  write  them 
up  for  the  Magazine  in  another 
letter. 

Coefficient  of  Friction. 
Bf  F.  B.  Farmer 
/^  CCASIONALLY  in  reading  one 
^^  meets  an  expression  that  by  not 
being  understood  causes  a  loss  of  inter- 
est. Among  these  is  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion.  It  means  simply  the  share  or  pro- 
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portion  of  the  shoe  pressure  that  is 
got  as  friction.  To  illustrate,  suppose 
that  a  shoe  pressure  of  5>ooo  pounds 
caused  a  pull  of  i,ooo  pounds  on  the 
brake  beam  hanger.  This  i,ooo  pounds 
is  the  shoe  friction  and  required  5,000 
pounds  shoe  pressure  to  cause  it.  In 
other  words,  only  one-fifth  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  shoe  pressure  was  got  as 
friction  and  this  would  be  spoken  of 
as  a  coeflficient  of  friction  of  .20.  If, 
because  of  higher  speed  or  other  rea- 
sons, this  5,000  pounds  shoe  pressure 
caused  a  pull  on  the  hanger  of  only 
500  pounds  or  one-tenth  of  the  pres- 
sure causing  it,  the  coeflficient  of  fric- 
tion would  then  be  .10. 

If  at  a  higher  speed,  the  brake  were 
fully  applied,  and  was  allowed  to 
stay  on  until  the  stop  was  made  and 
lost  nothing  by  leakage,  it  is  evident 
that  the  brake  shoe  pressure  would 
remain  constant,  but  we  know  that  the 
shoe  friction  would  be  low  at  the  high 
speed  and  would  steadily  increase  as 
the  speed  fell.  Another  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  same  idea  is  to  say  that 
the  coefficient  of  friction,  meaning  the 
proportion  between  the  actual  shoe 
friction  and  the  pressure  causing  it, 
increased  with  the  decrease  in  speed. 
Again,  by  using  straight  air  and  de- 
creasing the  shoe  pressure  with  the 
speed  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  the 
shoe  friction  uniform,  yet  the  coeffic- 
ient would  vary  as  before.  One  ex- 
presses the  actual  holding  power  or 
friction  and  the  other  the  relation  be- 
tween this  and  the  pressure  that 
caused  it.  Where  the  mean  coeffic- 
ient of  friction  is  mentioned  the  av- 
erage is  meant. 

^    ^    • 
Som0  Air  Brake  Experience. 
Bf  Witt  W.  Wood. 
/^NE  of  our  engineers  said  to  me: 
^^     "I  have  been  reading  your  ar- 
ticle on  the  pressure  retaining  valve, 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Loco- 
motive Firemen's  Magazine.    It's  a 
good  subject  to  study,  and  get  a  man 
who  is  not  yet  well  posted  on  the  air 
interested  in  the  retaining  valve,  and 


it  will  lead  him  on  to  finding  out  the 
reasons  for  the  whole  air  brake  ap- 
paratus. But  you  didn't  go  far  enough 
with  the  instruction  part ;  if  a  man  has 
a  retaining  valve  in  connection  with 
his  driver  brake,  he  must  never  for- 
get, not  for  a  minute,  that  he  has  one. 
Now,  the  other  day  I  had  a  long  train 
of    freight   cars — all    air — and    after 

meeting  No.  i  at  B ,  I  told  the 

fireman  to  back  out  of  the  siding  and 
pull  up  the  main,  and  I  would  get  on 
at  the  station  with  the  orders.  Let 
a  young  fireman  that  hasn't  had  much 
chance  to  handle  the  throttle  and 
brake  valve  get  over  on  the  right  hand 
side  for  a  little  while  and  he  will 
show  the  folks  how  to  do  it.  He 
started  out  like  he  was  going  back 
home,  then  got  uneasy  and  pulled  on 
the  brake  a  little.  A  light  applica- 
tion with  all  air  cars  at  moderate 
speed  is  a  whole  lot.  Well,  he  had  to 
release  before  he  got  out  of  the  sid- 
ing; you  know  its  a  little  down  grade 
— ^well  when  the  air  released,  the  train 
stretched  and  parted,  three  car  lengths 
behind  the  engine.  The  retaining 
valve  on  the  engine  was  turned  up — 
by  accident,  I  suppose — and  the 
driver  brake  acted  as  an  anchor; 
same  effect  as  the  caboose  brake  be- 
ing set  when  you  release  your  air, 
running  forward,  only  worse,  for  the 
engine  is  heavier.  A  man  running  an 
engine  should  always  notice  the  po- 
sition of  the  retainer  handle,  and 
never  use  it  turned  up  when  backing 
the  train.  But  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  danger  of  sliding  wheels  through 
the  use  of  the  retainer,  as  you  men- 
tioned. Suppose  I  do  set  the  driver 
brake,  turn  up  the  retainer,  then  re- 
lease and.  when  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir is  recharged,  apply  the  brake 
full  on.  Theoretically  I  would  have 
an'  over-pressure,  as  you  say,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  the  engine  on  this 
road  that  would  have  any  pressure 
left  in  the  driver  brake  cylinders  by 
the  time  the  auxiliary'  had  recharged 
up  to  70  pounds." 

Don't    your   brake    cylinders    hold 
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pressure  any  better  than  that  ?  Why  ? 
said  I. 

"No.  Of  course  our  engines  are 
not  pooled,  and  I  should  only  speak 
of  my  own,  but  I  think  that  the  340 
is  a  fair  example  of  all.  We  don't 
care  so  much ;  we've  got  all  air  on  the 
train;  let  the  train  do  the  braking. 
You  know  the  penalty  on  this  road 
for  spotting  a  driving  wheel  tire " 

Yes,  but  suppose  you  want  to  stop 
quick,  "real  bad,"  some  time,  and 
your  driver  brake,  and  probably 
tender  brake,  don't  hold,  soon  leaks 
off,  remember  that  the  weight  of  your 
big  "battleship"  is  pulling  the  train 
along,  and  you  dare  not  reverse,  be- 
cause, if  the  driver  brake  holds  a 
little  bit,  reversing  will  surely  slide 
the  wheels.  It  must  be  a  man  like 
you,  "Si,"  that  the  papers  refer  to 
when  they  tell  of  the  heroic  engineer 
reversing  his  engine  in  the  face  of 
danger,  and  sticking  to  his  post  of 
duty  as  he  rode  down  to  death.  A 
practical  engineer  would  keep  his 
driver  brakes  in  such  good  condition 
that  they  would  set  as  tightly  as  they 
were  intended  to,  and  stay  set.  Then, 
in  case  of  danger,  as  soon  as  he  had 
thrown  his  brake  valve  into  the  full 
emergency  position,  and  got  his  sand 
running,  he  could  leave  the  engine 
and  more  likely  save  his  life. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  are  right;  but 
what  is  the  reason  my  driver  brake 
don't  hold?" 

Because  you  never  report  them 
now-a-days ;  the  round  house  inspector 
has  caught  on  that  you  fellows  are  not 
particular,  and  it's  easier  for  him. 
The  piston  packing  leathers  of  the 
two  driver  brake  cylinders  are  a 
double  source  of  leakage;  they  must 
be  kept  soft  and  well  oiled;  if  they 
get  hard  and  dry  they  won't  pack,  and 
out  goes  you  air.  The  pressure  heads 
often  leak — see  that  their  bolts  are 
tight.  The  piping  from  the  triple 
valve  to  the  two  cylinders  may  have 
leaks;  just  count  the  number  of 
joints  in  that  pipe — elbow,  tee's, 
unions,  etc.;  it  will  surprise  you,  and 
it  will  surprise  me  if  you  don't  find 


lots  of  them  leaking.  Don't  expect  to 
hear  those  leaks;  an  engine  makes 
too  much  noise.  After  you  have 
washed,  take  a  piece  of  waste  and  dab 
soap  suds  on  the  joints. 

A  few  days  afterward,  I  met  a 
brakeman  that  had  just  come  in  from 
a  trip  with  "Si."  He  is  a  brand  new 
brakeman  and  was  much  impressed 
with  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  who  had 
some  trouble  during  the  trip  with  the 
340  getting  stuck  on  the  center  like  a 
sawmill  engine,  but  with  his  assist- 
ance they  pulled  up  on  the  side  rod 
and  got  her  started. 

This  morning  I  met  "Si,"  and  he 
told  me  a  joke  on  himself.  "You  re- 
member my  assertion  that  an  engineer 
should  always  remember  that  he  has 
a  retainer  on  his  driver  brakes,  if  he 
has  one?  Well,  I  failed  to  remember 
it  myself.  We  dropped  down  to 
Muddy  Run  water  tank,  and  I  was 
using  my  retainer  successfully,  but 
forgot  to  turn  it  down  afterward. 
Stopped  square  with  the  spout,  and 
while  the  fireman  was  taking  water, 
I  dropped  a  little  oil  around  and 
noticed  that  the  engine  was  on  the 
dead  center  on  the  right  side ;  it  saved 
my  reputation.  When  I  got  ready  to 
start,  the  340  wouldn't  budge  with  the 
lever  in  the  corner  and  throttle  wide 
open.  The  train  was  bunched 
and  the  slack  all  taken  up, 
too,'  for  I  had  used  the  re- 
tainer. When  I  thought  of  that,  I 
tumbled,  and  I  hated  to  turn  it  down 
with  that  new  brakeman  watching  me, 
for  though  he  don't  know  much  about 
railroading,  yet,  you  know  that  ever 
since  he  went  on  the  extra  board  he 
has  loafed  around  the  instruction  car, 
and  he  is  getting  rather  critical.  So 
I  told  him  to  jump  down  on  the  right 
hand  side  and  lift  up  on  the  side  rod 
as  hard  as  he  could,  while  I  gave  her 
a  little  steam.  As  soon  as  he  got  off 
the  engine  I  turned  down  the  retainer 
handle,  and  there  was  too  much  noise 
for  him  to  hear  the  air  escape,  so  I 
guess  he  thinks  he  moved  that  en- 
gine off  the  center." 

Say,  "Si,"  said  I,  about  how  much 
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time  elapsed  after  you  applied  your 
brakes,  approaching  the  water  sta- 
tion, until  you  tried  to  get  started 
with  you  driver  brake  stuck  by  the 
forgotten  retaining  valve? 

"Well,  it  was  about  five  or  six 
minutes,  I  just " 

Say,  "Si,"  said  I,  sometimes  it  don't 
take  five  or  six  minutes  to  charge  our 
auxiliary  reservoir.  How  about  your 
argument  the  other  day,  that  by  the 
time  your  driver  brake  auxiliary  was 
recharged,  the  pressure  in  the  brake 
cylinders  would  be  all,  or  nearly  all, 
gone?  How  does  it  happen  that  in 
the  case  you  just  mentioned,  there  was 
pressure  enough,  after  five  or  six  min- 
utes, to  stick  that  big  "battleship?" 

"Well,  I  was  right;  they  wouldn't 
hold,  but  I  went  to  work  and  put  them 
in  good  shape  myself,  and  I  intend  to 
see  that  they  are  kept  so,  and  report 
anything  that  I  can't  conveniently  at- 
tend to  myself.  I  had  a  big  lay-over 
at  the  other  end  of  the  road,  and  I  got 
Jake  to  take  out  the  piston  packing 
leathers.  They  looked  clean  and  new, 
but  were  hard  as  wood — ^wouldn't 
spread  out  and  fill  the  cylinders.  We 
softened  them  in  warm  water,  wiped 
them  dry,  then  rubbed  them  in  good 
with  oil  and  cleaned  and  oiled  the 
cylinders.  One  of  the  pistons  had  no 
expanding  ring,  and  Jake  found  one, 
but  it  spread  the  leather  so  that  is  was 
hard  to  get  in  the  cylinder,  so  I  was 
for  closing  the  ring  a  little,  but  Jake 
said  it  might  as  well  be  left  out,  if  it 
didn't  spread  the  learther,  and  he  drew 
the  ring  of  the  other  piston  a  little 
wider  open.  Its  a  trick  putting  them 
in,  but  we  got  them  back  all  right  and 
then  tried  the  brake.  Jake  had  a 
little  Baker  heater  gauge  screwed  into 
one  of  the  cylinders — a  good  little 
gauge — ^half  inch  tap,  and  they  look 
right  up  at  you.  He  said  the  gauge 
had  been  tested  and  was  O.  K.,  so  we 
pumped  up  70  pounds  and  made  a 
full  application.  The  driver  brake 
gauge  ran  up  to  40  pounds  and  began 
losing.  We  knew  the  leaks  were  in 
the  piping  to  the  cylinders,  and  if  we 


had  one  of  the  old  style  triple  valves, 
we  could  have  turned  it  'straight  air,' 
and  had  continual  wind  to  locate  the 
leaks ;  as  it  was,  the  pressure  got  away 
too  fast.  But  Jake's  a  daisy.  He  cut 
out  the  driver  brake,  bled  the  auxil- 
iary reservoir  and  took  the  piston  and 
slide  valve  out  of  the  triple  and  put  it 
together  again.  Then  he  turned  up 
the  handle  of  the  retaining  valve  and 
drove  a  little  plug  in  the  1-16  inch 
hole  in  the  body  of  the  retainer.  He 
cut  in  the  driver  brake,  and  we  had 
straight  air  anyhow,  and  began  hunt- 
ing leaks.  Jake  had  a  bucket  of  soap 
suds  and  I  had  the  torch.  One  union 
leaked  so  bad  it  bled  out  my  torch, 
while  Jake  had  a  nice  string  of  soap 
bubbles.  When  we  got  everything 
tight — ^we  went  over  the  train  line 
and  all — turned  the  tender  triple  to 
straight  air — ^you  ought  to  see  the  dif- 
ference in  the  action  of  the  pump; 
didn't  seem  to  make  more  than  two  or 
three  strokes  a  minute.  Before  we 
changed  the  brakes  back  to  their  reg- 
ular automatic  action,  I  tested  my 
duplex  air  gauge;  shoved  the  brake 
valve  handle  into  full  release  and  both 
came  exactly  together.  This  was  al- 
most good  enough,  for  its  very  seldom 
that  both  hands  will  va^y  exactly  the 
sanle  from  true ;  but  the  gauge  on  the 
brake  cylinder  showed  the  same  pres- 
sure and  proved  them. 

"When  we  tried  the  brake,  auto- 
matic, the  cylinder  gauge  went  to  40 
pounds  and  stayed  there.  Then  I  re- 
leased and  we  took  up  the  slack  of  the 
brake  rigging  and  tried  the  brake  full 
on;  the  gauge  showed  a  gain  in  pres- 
sure, and  we  kept  on  taking  up  slack, 
keeping  the  piston  travel  equal  on 
each  side,  until  a  full  application  from 
70  pounds  train  line  pressure  gave  50 
pounds  on  the  driver  brake  gauge; 
and  the  pointer  was  still  there  when 
Jake  and  I  came  back  from  the  "Ex- 
change" with  some  cigars.  I  have 
got  a  first  class  engine  brake  now, 
but  increased  responsibilities — ^you 
say  I  am  liable  to  slide  my  drivers?" 
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About  Westinghouse  Brakes 


Answers  bp  F.  B.  Farmsr 


Leakage  Grooves. 

2U — ^"Referring  to  article  on  leakage 
grooves  in  January  issue  of  the  Locomo- 
TiVB  Firemen's  Magazine  for  1901,  page 
65,  please  inform  us,  if  you  can,  why 
leakage  grooves  were  not  put  in  driver 
brake  cylinders  before  1897?"—^.  R-  H, 

Answer — Because  there  was  no  par- 
ticular need  for  them.  Even  now, 
should  the  driver  brake  "creep  on" 
its  location  pretty  well  assures  the 
fact  soon  being  noticed  by  the  en- 
gineer, and  its  nearness  to  the  main 
reservoir  enables  him  to  "kick  off" 
this  brake  with  ease. 

But  until  well  designed  and  main- 
tained driver  brakes  commenced  to 
be  more  the  rule  than  the  exception, 
there  was  plenty  of  leakage  from  the 
cylinders  without  providing  any 
grooves.  With  the  betterments  in 
this  line,  a  largely  increased  number 
of  driver  brakes  and  the  advent  of  the 
long  air  braked  trains  some  few  com- 
plaints of  driver  brakes  "creeping  on" 
indicated  the  desirability  of  leakage 
grooves  in  their  cylinders;  hence, 
they  were  provided. 

S    S    S 

^tugged  Hole  in  ^raXe  Valve. 

22. — ^"For  what  purpose  is  the  small 
plugged  hole  on  the  direct  application  and 
supply  port  or  train  line  cavity  side  of  the 
D-s,  E-6  and  F-6  engineer's  brake  valves  ?*' 

Answer — It  is  of  no  particular  use 
and  is,  therefore,  not  put  in  valves 
now  made.  When  this  type  of  brake 
valve  was  first  sent  out  its  less  perfect 
state  and  a  slight  prejudice  against 
such  an  inovation  necessitated  pro- 
vision by  which  it  could  be  converted 
to  the  excess  pressure  valve  type  hav- 
ing the  governor  connected  to  train 
pipe  pressure.  The  hole  was  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  Although 
these  reasons  soon  passed  away  it 
was  urged  by  some  that  this  hole 
offered  a  convenient  means  for  con- 


necting a  test  gauge.  However,  the 
plug  was  so  seldom  removed  that  an 
attempt  to  take  it  out  often  resulted 
in  it  being  broken  off;  so  the  manu- 
facturer ceased  putting  in  the  hole, 
as  it  was  practically  valueless. 

«    «    « 

Plain  Triple  K.eleases. 

23.  — ^"A  plain  triple  on  tender  works  aU 
right  with  light  engine,  but  when  coupled 
to  train  and  a  service  application  is  made 
tender  brake  wiU  release  two  or  three 
seconds  after  putting  valve  on  lap.  There 
is  no  driving  brake  on  engine.  What  is 
the  trouble?"—/.  P.  C. 

Answer — Clean  and  oil  the  triple 
valve,  shorten  the  tender  brake  piston 
travel  and  see  that  there  is  no  leak- 
age from  the  cylinder  or  the  pipe 
leading  to  it  This  will  probably 
overcome  the  fault  if  you  have  an 
equalizing  discharge  type  of  engineer's 
brake  valve.  If  not,  the  action  de- 
scribed may  be  due  to  a  too  sudden 
closing  off  of  the  train  pipe  discharge 
when  applying  the  brakes. 

For  a  triple  valve  to  move  to  re- 
lease position  the  train  pipe  pressure 
must  be  made  higher  than  that  in  the 
auxiliary  reservoir,  requiring  that  the 
train  pipe  pressure  be  raised  or  that 
in  the  auxiliary  reservoir  lowered. 
However,  when  the  triple  piston 
causes  the  graduating  valve  to  close 
after  a  service  reduction  the  train 
pipe  pressure  is  actually  a  shade 
higher  than  what  remains  in  the  aux- 
iliary reservoir,  causing  a  tendency  to 
release,  but  which  is  overcome  by  the 
friction  of  the  slide  valve.  Owing  to 
the  construction  of  the  old  plain  triple 
valve,  which  is  not  now  manufac- 
tured, an  improved  one  having  been 
devised,  this  tendency  to  release  is  a 
trifle  greater  than  with  all  modem 
valves.  A  stiff  working  triple  piston, 
a  rapid  fall  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
pressure,  due  to  a  slow  accumulation 
in  the  brake  cylinder,  and  the  slight 
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tendency  for  the  train  pipe  pressure  to 
rise  at  the  head  end  when  the  dis- 
charge is  ceasing  on  a  long  train,  all 
tend  to  increase  this  tendency  of  the 
triple  valve  to  release,  and  combined 
may  cause  it  to  do  so.  This  is  made 
worse  if  the  brake  valve  piston  does 
not  work  freely  and  closes  abruptly. 
Therefore  it  should  be  looked  to. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  under 
certain  conditions.  Where  there  is 
cylinder  leakage  or  long  piston  travel 
with  the  tender  brake  and  a  train  pipe 
reduction  is  made  beyond  that  neces- 
sary to  fully  apply  some  brake  or 
brakes  in  the  train,  a  defective  condi- 
tion of  such  triples  may  cause  the  rise 
in  train  pipe  pressure  necessary  to 
release  the  tender  triple  valve.  This, 
however,  is  unusual  and  improbable. 

«    «    « 

Movement  of  Slide  ValVe. 

24. — ^"Does  the  triple  valve  slide  valve 
move  on  its  seat  after  the  first  reduction 
in  service,  or  does  it  stand  perfectly  still 
during  one  or  two  reductions  following 
the  first?"— G. 

Answer — Following  the  first  reduc- 
tion the  slide  valve  does  not  move  with 
succeeding  ones  until  full  application 
is  passed.  The  graduating  port  in  it 
remains  over  the  one  to  the  brake 
cylinder,  the  communication  being 
opened  and  closed  by  movement  of 
the  piston  and  graduating  valve  only. 

«    «    S 

%jetalner  broken  Off. 

25.— -"Will  a  car  brake  work  with  the 
retainer  broken  off?" — J,  B.  JV. 

Answer — Yes.  The  retaining  valve 
is  connected  to  the  triple  exhaust  port, 
but  in  its  ordinary  position,  handle 
turned  down,  leaves  a  wide  open  port 
to  the  atmosphere  through  which  the 
air  escapes  freely  from  the  brake  cyl- 
inder when  the  triple  valve  parts  are 
moved  to  release  position.  When  the 
handle  of  the  retaining  valve  is 
"turned  up,"  horizontal,  the  direct 
port  to  the  atmosphere  is  closed  and 
the  only  escape  for  the  brake  cylinder 
pressure  is  past  a  weighted  valve  and 


through  a  small  port  This  is  to 
cause  a  slow  reduction  in  pressure  and 
to  hold  the  brakes  moderately  applied 
while  recharging  when  descending 
steep  grades.  Therefore,  the  valve 
being  broken  off  would  have  no  ef- 
fect except  down  the  steep  grade,  but 
on  such  it  is  very  important  Even 
then  the  brake  would  operate  as 
usual,  but  when  descending  steep 
grades  more  than  the  usual  operation 
is  required  to  insure  safety. 

ASS 

Remaining  Pressure. 

26* — "After  making  a  full  service  ap- 
plication from  70  pounds,  how  much  pres- 
sure is  there  in  the  brake  cylinders?" — 
/.  B.  W.  i 

Answer — If  the  piston  travel  is 
about  7  inches  and  there  is  no  cyl- 
inder leakage  there  will  be  50  pounds. 

S    S    S 

Double  Header  Problem, 

27*— "On  a  double  header  train  the  front 
man's  brake  valve  gives  out  and  the 
second  man's  pump  plays  out  How  could 
they  connect  so  as  to  give  the  second  man 
full  control  of  the  braking  power  of  the 
train?"— B.  /.  H. 

Answer  —  If  the  engines  are 
equipped  with  the  air  signal  apparatus 
the  signal  hose  could  be  coupled,  sup- 
ply valves  removed  from  the  signal 
reducing  valves,  the  brake  valve  on 
head  engine  cut  out  and  that  on  the 
rear  one  cut  in.  By  this  means  the 
air  pumped  into  the  main  reservoir  of 
the  head  engine  could  flow  back  into 
that  on  the  rear  one,  from  which  it 
could  be  used  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
However,  the  flow  from  the  main 
reservoir  of  the  forward  engine  to  the 
one  on  the  second  engine  would  be 
comparatively  slow  on  account  of  the 
restricted  port  in  the  reducing  valve, 
particularly  if  of  the  modem  type. 
This  might  prove  detrimental  if  the 
train  were  long  and  leaky. 

Should  the  road  be  one  of  those 
having  a  special  arrangement  for  con- 
necting the  main  reservoirs  of  engines 
coupled  together  and  this  was  in  use, 
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it  would  require  merely  cutting  out 
the  head  brake  valve  and  cutting  in 
the  rear  one. 

Yet  another  method  is  to  exchange 
brake  valves  on  the  two  engines. 

While  not  intending  to  discourage 


such  questions  as  this,  attention  it 
called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly remote  contingency  that  a 
brake  valve  can  suddenly  get  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  prevent  safe  brake 
handling. 


About   New   YorK   Brakes 


Answers  bp  J,  P.  Kellp 


Oiling  the  Brake  ValVe. 

5.— "What  are  the  two  brass  plugs  in 
the  top  cover  of  the  New  York  engineer's 
brake  valve  for?"— if.  L.  B. 

Answer — ^The  two  brass  plugs 
found  in  the  top  cover  of  the  New 
York  engineer's  brake  valve  are  for 
the  purpose  of  oiling  the  main  slide 
valve  and  its  seat.  Occasionally,  just 
before  you  start  your  pump  and  while 
there  is  no  air  in  your  main  reservoir, 
remove  these  plugs,  drop  a  little  oil 
through  each  hole,  working  the  handle 
of  your  brake  valve  back  and  forth 
while  doing  so  to  spread  it  well  on 
the  seat,  replace  the  pulgs  and  then 
notice  how  much  nicer  your  valve  will 
work. 

^    «    « 

Leakp  Packing  in  Equalizing 
l>ischarge  Piston. 

^— "If  the  handle  of  the  Vaughan,  Mc- 
Kee  brake  valves  on  the  engine  I  am  firing 
be  left  in  the  full  release  position  there 
will  be  a  light,  constant  blow  through  the 
train  pipe  exhaust;  moving  the  handle  to 
running  position  stops  this  blow.  Now, 
will  you  kindly  explain  why  it  is  this 
particular  valve  will  blow  in  the  full  re- 
lease and  be  tight  in  the  running  posi- 
tion?"-^. P.  J. 

Answer — When  the  handle  of  the 
Vaughan,  McKee  brake  valve  is  in 
the  full  release  position,  there  is  a 
free  opening  through  the  main  slide 
valve  114  to  the  atmosphere,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhausting  the  contents  of 
the  small  supplementary  reservoir  at- 
tached to  the  brake  valve,  and  the  air 
behind  the  equalizing  discharge  piston. 

It  is  necessary  to  exhaust  the  air 
from  the  supplementary  reservoir  and 


chamber  D  at  each  release  of  the 
brake  in  order  that  the  train  pipe  pres- 
sure may  return  the  equalizing  dis- 
charge piston  to  its  normal  position. 

Should  the  equalizing  piston  have  a 
dried  out,  leaky  packing  leather,  or 
a  leaky  packing  ring  the  train  pipe 
pressure,  which  is  always  in  front  of 
the  equalizing  discharge  piston,  will 
leak  past  the  defective  packing  into 
the  supplementary  reservoir  passage 
in  the  brake  valve,  and  if  the  handle 
be  in  full  release  will  escape  to  the 
atmosphere  causing  the  blow  you  men- 
tion. 

Moving  the  handle  of  the  brake 
valve  to  running  position  closes  the 
communication  between  the  supple- 
mentary reservoir  and  the  atmosphere, 
and  opens  it  between  the  train  pipe 
and  supplementary  reservoir;  hence, 
in  this  position,  the  blow  stops. 

«    «    « 

Sraiies  Sticrfiing. 

7,— "I  have  experienced  a  peculiar 
action  of  the  brakes  after  releasing  and 
returning  the  handle  to  the  running  posi- 
tion, and  that  is,  before  the  excess  pres- 
sure is  pumped  up  the  brakes  will  com- 
mence to  drag  and  I  must  again  throw 
the  handle  of  my  valve  to  full  release  to 
knock  them  off.     Why  is  this?"—/.  A,  H. 

Answer — Leaving  the  handle  of  the 
brake  valve  in  the  release  position  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  after 
the  brakes  are  released  affords  op- 
portunity for  the  main  reservoir  and 
train  pipe  pressures  to  equalize. 
After  these  two  pressures  equal- 
ize moving  the  handles  of  the  brake 
valve  to  the  running  position  temper- 
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arily  closes  the  main  reservoir  com- 
munication with  the  train  pipe,  and  no 
air  can  enter  the  train  pipe  until  the 
pump  accumulates  enough  extra  pres- 
sure to  raise  the  excess  pressure  valve. 

It  is  while  the  pump  is  getting  the 
extra  pressure  to  raise  the  excess 
pressure  valve  that  leakage  in  the 
train  pipe  together  with  other  defects 
in  the  air  brake  apparatus,  causes  the 
brakes  to  apply. 

To  avoid  the  trouble  referred  to, 
return  the  handle  of  the  brake  valve 
to  the  running  position  after  all  brakes 
have  been  released  and  before  main 
reservoir  and  train  pipe  pressures 
have  time  to  equalize. 

•    «    « 

Plain  Triple  Stotos  at  Exhaust  Port. 

8, — ^"The  engine  I  am  running  is 
equipped  with  the  New  York  air  brake, 
and  I  noticed  lately  a  blow  from  exhaust 
port  of  the  triple.  When  the  brake  is  ap- 
plied this  blow  stops,  but  after  a  while 
the  brake  lets  off.  What  causes  it  to 
blow  and  how  do  you  tell  what  is  de- 
vfective?"— Jlf.  B.  F. 

Answer — From  the  description  you 
furnish  of  the  "blow,"  the  trouble 
must  be  with  the  graduating  valve 
48.     (See   March   number   of   Fire- 


men's Magazine  for  illustration  of 
the  plain  triple.) 

When  the  graduating  valve  leaks, 
the  auxiliary  pressure  escapes  to  the 
atmosphere  through  the  exhaust  port 
of  the  triple,  but  when  the  triple  is  in 
the  application  position  the  exhaust 
port  is  closed,  and  the  blow  will  cease. 
Soon,  however,  unless  you  make  a  full 
service  application,  the  auxiliary  pres- 
sure will  fall  below  that  in  the  train 
pipe,  on  account  of  leaking  into  the 
brake  cylinder,  and  the  triple  valve 
will  move  back  to  the  release  posi- 
tion. 

The  cause  of  the  valve  leaking  is 
probabyl  due  to  dirt  on  its  seat.  To 
remedy  the  trouble  take  the  triple 
out  and  clean  and  oil  the  valves. 

A  blow  at  the  exhaust  port  of  the 
plain  triple  valve  can  come  from  a 
leaky  exhaust  valve  38,  or  a  leaky 
graduating  valve  48,  to  determine 
which,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to 
apply  the  brake.  If  the  graduating 
valve  is  at  fault,  the  blow  will  cease 
as  soon  as  the  brake  is  applied,  but 
the  brake  is  likely  soon  to  release,  as 
you  have  observed;  if  the  trouble  is 
with  the  exhaust  valve  the  blow  will 
continue  after  the  brake  is  applied. 


Concerning  Smokeless  Firing. 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review. 

Smokeless  firing  was  up  for  discussion  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  Railway  Club.  The  usual 
points  were  made  and  conclusions  reached, 
but  we  note  a  statement  made  during  the 
discussion  by  M.  T.  Carson,  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railway,  which  brought  out  a 
point  which  has  not  heretofore  been  dwelt 
upon  and  yet  which  is  unfortunately  very 
much  the  case.  He  remarked  that  it  was 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  induce  old  fire- 
men, men  of  four  or  five  years'  experi- 
ence, to  pursue  the  one-shovel  method  of 
firing — ^that  they  received  and  compre- 
hended instruction,  yet  on  the  road  simply 
followed  their  own  wills  by  heavy  firing, 
and  for  this  reason  a  road  could  (and  he 


personally  does)  get  better  results  in  tak- 
ing a  young  man  entirely  without  experi- 
ence and  teaching  him  to  fire  properly; 
for  each  follows  the  method  he  knows 
best.  That  this  is  only  too  true  the  black 
smoke  generally  in  evidence  on  most  roads 
testifies.  Sincere  agritation  regarding 
black  smoke  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
recent  date — ^previous  to  the  past  two  or 
three  years  the  one-shovel  method  was 
considered  to  be  but  a  theoretical  and 
needless  degree  of  refinement  as  a  matter 
of  fact  by  those  mostly  in  touch  with  the 
conditions.  With  here  and  there  an  ex* 
ception,  the  older  firemen  received  his  in- 
structions alone  from  his  engineer  and  the 
latter,  being  of  the  old  school,  generally 
evidenced  a  disposition  to  belittle  rather 
than  encourage  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  fireman  to  follow  a  method  of  firing 
which  differed  from  that  which  he  himself 
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pursued  when  a  ai-eman.  We  remember 
a  certain  six  months'  experience  with  one 
road  as  an  extra  fireman.  During  this 
time  we  went  out  with  probably  twelve 
or  fifteen  different  engineers.  To  the  best 
of  our  recollection  there  were  three  of  that 
number  who  evidenced  preference  for  the 
one-shovel  method  and  who  worked  their 
engines  in  a  manner  which  extended  possi- 
bilities to  the  fireman.  Three  more  posi- 
tively forbid  the  one-shovel  method  and 
insisted  on  heavy  firing,  failing  the  follow- 
ing of  which  the  engine  would  be  worked 
in  a  manner  that  compelled  such  method 
to  be  followed.  The  rest  simply  paid  no 
attention  to  the  fireman,  his  needs  or  his 
methods,  as  long  as  the  gauge  needle  was 
kept  close  to  the  popping  pressure.  This 
represents  probably  the  average  experi- 
ence. 

The  older  firemen  have  been  brought  up 
under  such  training  and,  with  of  course 
the  usual  number  of  earnest  exceptions, 
it  is  indeed  a  difiicult  matter  to  get  them 
to  change  their  heavy  firing  methods— es- 
pecially in  the  presence  of  the  half-hearted 
or  utter  lack  of  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  engineers.  Being 
properly  taught  in  the  first  place  he  will 
pursue  the  first  method  learned  in  as  per- 
sistent a  manner  as  the  older  fireman  does 
the  wrong  method  and  less  necessity  of 
following  up  the  matter  is  the  result. 
Shortly  after  the  above  experience  we  took 
work  as  machinist  with  another  road,  on 
which  the  opportunities  for  advancement 
from  fireman  to  engineer  were  exception- 
ally good.  On  desiring  a  change  from  the 
shop  to  the  road  with  view  to  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  was  disinclined 
to  allow  the  change.  He  said  his  experi- 
ence (and  he  had  a  large  one)  with  ma- 
chine-runners had  been  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, that  the  machinist  considered  firing 
too  far  beneath  him  to  take  much  interest 
in,  and  through  such  lack  of  interest  never 
became  a  good  runner,  for  his  time  at  fir- 
ing was  regarded  essentially  as  a  proba- 
tion and  was  too  short  to  permit  him  to 
absorb  that  instinctive  knack  of  "getting 
over  the  road"  which  must  become  a  sec- 
ond nature  in  order  to  prove  a  success  as 
an  engineer.  Consequently  the  request 
was  refused  and  our  after  observation 
from  a  favorable  view  point  fully  justified 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  "old  man."  His 
most  successful  engineers  were  men  who 
began  firing  as  utterly  lui familiar  with 
railroad  work.  In  consequence  their 
whole  mind  was  taken  up  by  the  duties  in 
which  they  were  engaged  and  the  neces- 
sarily long  period  of  probation  begat  the 
necessary  second  nature  in  them.  They 
were  specialists  in  knowing  how  to  get 
an  engine  over  the  road  in  the  best  man- 
otT.     They    were    undoubtedly    somewhat 


ignorant  on  many  points  where  the  ma- 
chinist's training  would  have  been  bene- 
ficial, but  this  was  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  long  trained  instinctive  faculty  of 
successfully  taking  chances  on  whidi  a 
man  of  less  road  training  would  hesitate 
until  too  late  or  else  never  undertake. 
Similarly  the  green  fireman  is  the  most 
receptive  material  for  the  training  in  those 
methods  now  so  strongly  insisted  upon  for 
lessening  the  production  of  smoke. 

A  feeling  of  inutility  of  effort  is  apt  to 
at  times  to  overcome  a  railroad  official 
when,  at  times,  after  having  been  earnestly 
engaged  in  some  particular  line  of  work  or 
striving  for  improvement  in  some  direc- 
tion he  observes  the  result  of  his  efforts 
to  amount  to  but  little  through  a  lack  of 
disposition  to  follow  thoroughly  given  in- 
struction on  the  part  of  the  men  carrying 
out  the  work.  In  no  particular  is  this 
more  exemplified  than  in  an  effort  to  imr 
prove  locomotive  firing,  for  it  certainly  is 
disheartening  after  having  arrived  at  a 
sense  of  having  thoroughly  impressed  upon 
all  locomotive  crews  the  importance  of  cer- 
tain things  to  casually  encounter  several 
trains  beclouded  in  the  smoke  which  viv- 
idly shows  gross  inattention  to  those  in- 
structions. One  cannot  discharge  right 
and  left — ^the  men  become  callous  to  ever- 
pending  dismissal,  and  such  a  cotirse  de- 
moralizes the  service  in  other  important 
particulars.  Yet  no  other  remedy  seems 
at  times  to  fit  the  case,  in  light  of  the 
apathetic  manner  in  which  instructions  are 
followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  men. 
The  excuses  are  fluent  and  the  number 
of  apparently  unavoidable  circumstances 
brought  forward  in  answer  to  a  specific 
charge  of  neglect  are  with  difiiculty  contro- 
vertible. One  feature  of  the  problem  which 
quite  often  presents  itself  during  busy 
periods  is  the  lack  of  opportunity  given 
for  rest  between  trips.  This  is  often  un- 
avoidable and  yet  it  has  a  very  intimate 
relation  to  smokeless  firing.  For  since 
heavy  firing  permits  the  fireman  to  spend 
more  time  on  the  seat  box  the  disposition 
of  even  the  best  of  men  to  pursue  the 
one-shovel  method  disappears  in  face  of 
fatigue — ^and  one  can  hardly  imagine  an 
occupation  which  brings  a  more  utter 
poignant  sense  of  fatigrue  to  body,  nerves 
and  mind  than  is  reached  by  an  engine 
crew  after  a  certain  leng^th  of  time.  The 
degree  cannot  be  realized  without  experi- 
ence. The  importance  of  the  refinements 
in  firing  on  which  the  absence  of  smoke 
depends  diminishes  very  rapidly  with  in- 
crease of  fatigue  on  the  part  of  the  fire- 
man and  a  month  of  hard  running  does 
much  to  nullify  the  effect  of  several 
months*  endeavor  in  the  direction  of  les- 
sening smoke.  Another  point  affecting 
improvement  in  this  regard  concerns  the 
checking    of    engine    crews    between    sta- 
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tions.  For  this  the  section  men  are  util- 
ized on  some  lines  with  very  good  results. 
Any  other  means  of  checking  the  perform- 
ance of  freight  crews  between  stations  is 
hardly  obtainable,  for  the  presence  on  a 
train  of  a  traveling  official  is  always 
known  and  if  the  fireman  b  not  properly 
trained  while  in  freight  service  he  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  prove  beyond  reclama- 
tion when  promoted  to  a  passenger  engine. 

«     «     « 

American  li,ails  for  English 
Railtoaps. 

Railway  Engineer  (London,  Eng.) 

It  appears  that  the  Great  Eastern  R.  Co. 
has  recently  ordered  a  quantity  of  rails  and 
fish-plates  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Sheffield,  wrote  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Great  Eastern  R.  Co.  to  ask  if  the 
report  were  true,  and  Lord  Qaud  Hamil- 
ton replied  in  the  affirmative  and  added : 

"Our  reasons  for  taking  such  a  course 
arc  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  main- 
tain our  road  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency^ 
and  thus  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public. 

"We  have  had  during  the  past  two  years 
two  contracts  running  for  rails  and  chairs 
with  one  of  the  leading  rail  companies  in 
England,  and  the  final  deliveries  of  the 
first  contract  were  ii  months  in  arrears, 
whilst  of  the  second  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  single  rail,  and  it  shows  a  de- 
ficiency of  9,000  tons,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  most  strenuous  and  continuous  exer- 
tions on  our  part  to  insure  punctuality  in 
delivery.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
our  engineer  has  been  seriously  impeded 
in  his  work,  and  the  necessary  relaying  of 
portions  of  our  road  have  been  unavoid- 
ably delayed.  We  had  therefore  no  op- 
tion but  to  go  to  where  we  knew  we  could 
rely  upon  good  material  and  prompt  de- 
livery, and  that  at  a  price  below  what  we 
should  have  been  compelled  to  pay  in 
England. 

"I  think  you  will  admit  that  our  action 
has  been  warranted  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

There  are  always  two  sides  to  every 
story,  and  in  this  case  the  publication  of 
Lord  Qaud  Hamilton's  side  speedily 
brought  to  light  the  other  side,  from  which 
it  appears  that  though  British  rail  makers 


were  in  want  of  work;  and  could  have 
turned  out  the  Great  Eastern  order  in  a 
shorter  time  than  the  Americans  have 
undertaken  to  deliver  in,  and  at  a  lower 
price  too,  not  one  of  them  was  even  asked 
to  tender. 

The  Great  Eastern  R.  Co.  has  a  perfect 
right  to  buy  its  rails  in  America  if  it 
choose  to  do  so,  but  we  do  not  think  any 
one  will  agree  with  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
"that  their  action  has  been  warranted 
under  the  circumstances."  Moreover,  his 
letter  will  be  used  for  all  it  is  worth  by 
foreign  manufacturers,  and  we  do  not  see 
how  the  Great  Eastern  R.  Co.  is  to  be  ben- 
efited by  thus  discrediting  British  manu- 
facturers. 

S    «    « 
Is  It  Wiser 

Train  Dispatcher's  Bulletin. 

Recently  a  member  of  the  Train  Dis- 
patchers' Association  with  many  year's 
experience  and  ability  above  the  average 
was  refused  a  position  as  dispatcher  on  a 
leading  line  of  railway  because  he  was 
more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age  and 
there  was  a  hard  and  fast  rule  on  that 
road  forbidding  the  employment  of  any 
person  beyond  that  age.  A  rule  of  that 
kind,  applied  to  a  train  dispatcher,  one  of 
whose  chief  qualifications  is  experience — 
and  experience  can  only  come  with  years 
— on  a  railway  which  hires  most  of  its 
dispatchers,  strikes  us  as  savoring  of  un- 
wisdom, putting  the  thing  in  its  mildest 
terms.  A  dispatcher  occupies  a  position  of 
authority,  which  in  its  degree,  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  trainmaster,  super- 
intendent or  general  manager;  would  any 
railway  officer,  in  his  senses,  refuse  to  em- 
ploy in  one  of  these  capacities  a  man 
otherwise  competent,  because  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  and  had 
gained  his  experience  on  some  other  line 
than  that  which  needed  his  services? 

There  is,  beyond  question,  good  reason 
for  a  rule  barring  inexperienced  men  of 
more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age  from 
railway  and  more  particularly  train  serv- 
ice, but  the  same  reasons  do  not  apply  in 
the  case  we  have  in  mind,  nor  in  any  case 
where  judgment,  skill  and  experience,  only 
to  be  acquired  with  years,  are  indispensa- 
ble to  efficient  service.  A  railway  which 
maintains  such  a  rule  in  such  a  case  is 
placing  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  its 
own  efficient  management 
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Common    Fractions 

22» — ^Abotst  Fractions*  Fractions  are  usually  dreaded  by  the  student, 
when  he  reaches  that  part  of  the  study  of  arithmetic,  as  something  to  which  he 
is  an  entire  stranger,  when,  in  fact,  he  deals  with  Fractions  almost  every  day. 
He  understands  that  one-half  dollar  is  the  same  as  50  cents,  that  one-fourth 
gallon  is  the  same  as  one  quart  or  that  three-fourths  of  an  hour  is  45  minutes. 

In  previous  lessons  we  have  leaned  how  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide  whole  numbers  like  50  (cents),  1  (quart)  or  45  (minutes),  and  we  will 
now  learn  how  to  perform  these  and  other  arithmetical  operations  with  such 
fractional  numbers  as  one-half  (dollar),  one-fourth  (gallon)  and  three-quarters 
(of  an  hour).  Instead  of  asking  you  to  perform  a  problem  like  this:  '•  If  it 
requires  45  minutes  to  run  30  miles,  how  many  minutes  will  it  take  to  run  120 
miles?"  you  will  be  asked :  "  If  It  requires^  three-fourths  of  an  hour  to  run  30 
miles,  how  many  hours  will  it  take  to  run  120  miles?"  Both  are  practically 
the  same  problem,  but  in  the  former  we  consider  whole  numbers  or  Integers 
only,  while  in  the  latter  we  consider  Fractions  also. 
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23. — ^Fractions*  A  Fraction  is  a  piece  or  part  of  one,  or  of  one  thing  or 
of  one  specific  quantity.  If  you  take  a  yard  stick  and  break  it  In  the  middle  you 
will  have  2  halues  of  a  yard — that  is,  each  piece  will  be  1  half.  If  you  break 
one  of  these  halves  In  the  middle  you  will  have  2  quarters  of  a  yard  in  addition 
to  the  other  half — that  is,  each  of  the  smaller  pieces  will  be  1  quarter.  If  you 
broke  one  of  these  quarters  in  the  middle  you  would  have  2  eighths  in  addition 
to  the  1  half  and  the  other  1  quarter.  If  you  will  now  take  all  of  these  pieces — 
the  1  half,  the  1  quarter  and  the  2  eighths  and  place  them  back  together  you 
will  have  the  1  yard  stick.  If  you  were  to  break  another  yard  stick  into  three 
equal  pieces  each  piece  would  be  1  third— \hai  is,  you  would  have  3  thirds. 
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Note  the  pictures  of  the  yard  sticks  and  see  how  many  Fractions  they  are  broken 
into  and  note  that  if  you  will  add  all  of  the  Fractions  together  you  will  always 
have  1  whole  yard. 

24* — ^The  Terms  of  a  Fraction  are  the  two  terms  or  words  we  use  to 
express  the  Fraction,  for  instance:  If  we  desire  to  speak  of  2  eighths  of  the 
broken  yard  stick,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  we  first  state  the  number  of 
pieces,  which  is  2  ;  we  then  state  the  size  of  the  piece,  which  Is  an  eighth.  In 
order  that  we  may  distinguish  these  two  terms,  we  call  the  eighth  the  DerKmi- 
nator,  because  It  denominates  or  names  the  part  into  which  the  thing  is  divided. 
We  call  the  2  the  Numerator,  because  it  numerates  how  many  parts  are  taken. 

25* — ^Thc  Denominator  of  a  Fraction  shows  how  the  whole  number,  or 
thing  or  quantity  Is  divided ;  for  instance,  if  we  divide  a  gallon  of  engine  oil  into 
fourths — that  is,  four  equal  parts — the  Denominator  of  each  Fraction  would  be 
4.  If  the  oil  was  divided  into  five  equal  parts  the  Denominator  would  be  5 ; 
therefore,  we  may  say  that  the  Denominator  of  a  Fraction  is  the  number  that 
names  the  parts  Into  which  the  whole  number  or  quantity  Is  divided. 

26. — ^The  Numerator  of  a  Fraction  shows  how  many  of  these  equal  parts 
are  taken  together — ^for  instance.  If  we  have  divided  a  gallon  of  oil  into  four  equal 
parts,  each  part  is  a  fourth  of  the  original  gallon.  If  we  take  one  of  these  fourths 
the  Numerator  will  be  1 ,  but  if  we  take  3  of  these  fourths  the  Numerator  will  be 
3 ;  therefore,  we  may  say  that  the  Numerator  of  a  Fraction  tells  the  number  of 
parts  taken. 

Note. — ^The  word  "denominate*'  means  to  name,  and  the  word  "numerate"  means 
to  number  or  count. 

27» — ^To  Express  a  Fraction  with  figures  we  write  the  Numerator  above 
a  horizontal  line  and  the  Denominator  beneath  that  line — thus,  1  fourth  Is  written 
i ;  3  fourths,  i ;  5  eighths,  f ;  25  sixty-fourths,  |^,  etc. 

Note. — ^A  fraction  Indicates  a  division  In  which  the  Numerator  Is  the  dividend,  the 
Denominator  Is  the  divisor,  and  the  Fraction  itself  Is  the  quotient — as  in  the  Fraction  },  if 
we  divide  the  Numerators  (considered  as  representing  3  units — say  3  yards)  by  the  Denomi- 
nator 4  we  will  get  as  a  quotient  f .  To  verify  this,  take  3  s:aIlons  of  engine  oil  and  divide 
It  into  4  equal  parts  and  you  will  find  each  part  to  be  f  of  1  gallon. 

2& — ^A  Dcdmai  Fraction  is  a  Fraction  whose  Denominator  is  10  or  a 
power  of  10 — as  100,  1000,  etc.,  and  is  written  in  a  different  manner.  We  will 
study  Decimal  Fractions  later  in  the  year. 

29# — ^A  G>mmon  Fraction  may  have  any  number  for  a  Denominator, 
and  is  written  as  explained  in  Article  27,  A  Common  Fraction  and  a  Decimal 
Fraction  may  have  the  same  Denominators,  both  being  read  the  same,  yet 
written  In  an  entirely  different  manner. 

Note. — Past  customs  of  all  countries  have  divided  units  of  measure,  weight,  money, 
etc.,  into  Common  Fractions,  or  into  Fractions  without  regard  to  any  rule;  but,  to  simplify 
the  processes  and  calculations,  efforts  have  been  made  to  substitute  the  Decimal  System.    To 
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Thomas  Jefferson  is  due  the  decimal  system  of  coinage  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
which  Is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  perfect  in  the  world.  A  dollar  was  taken  as  the 
unit  of  coinage.  1  dollarn- 10=  1  dime,  and  1  dime-i- 10=  1  cent,  and  1  cent+ 10=  1  mill. 
What  is  known  as  the  Metric  System  of  weights  and  measures  is  based  on  a  decimal  division 
of  all  units  of  measure,  weight,  etc.,  and  has  been  officially  adopted  by  some  countries. 
We  will  learn  more  about  the  Metric  System  later  on  in  this  course. 

30. — ^Difftfent  Kinds  of  Common  Fractions.  Common  Fractions  may 
be  classified  into  six  kinds,  as  follows :  Proper  Fractions,  Improper  Fractions, 
Mixed  Fractions,  Simple  Fractions,  Complex  Fractions,  and  Compound  Fractions, 
and  described  as  follows: 

31. — ^A  Pfoper  Fraction  Is  one  whose  Denominator  is  greater  than  its 
Numerator,  as  ^,  or  f ,  or  f ,  etc. 

32. — ^An  Improper  Fraction  is  one  whose  Denominator  is  less  than  its 
Numerator,  as  ^,  or  ^,  or  ^l^,  etc. 

33. — A  Mixed  Fraction  is  a  whole  number  and  a  Proper  Faction  com- 
bined into  one  number,  as  2^  (which  is  read* 'two  and  one-half").  5^,  or  23f ,  etc. 

Note. — ^The  value  of  a  Mixed  Fraction  and  an  Improper  Fraction  may  be  the  same — 
in  fact,  the  Improper  Fraction  is  but  another  way  of  expressing  a  Mixed  Fraction,  as  in 
Article  33  the  example  2\  has  the  same  value  as  |  in  Article  32,  that  is  2^=1  (read  "two 
and  one-half  equals  five  halves).  Also,  SJ  in  Article  33  is  equal  to  ^  in  Article  32,  and 
23f  in  Article  33  is  equal  to  ^J^  In  Article  32, 

34. — ^A  Simple  Fraction  is  one  whose  Denominator  and  Numerator  are 
each  integers — that  is,  whole  numbers — as  f ,  or  |,  or  ^,  or  J,  etc. 

35. — ^A  G>mplex  Fraction  is  one  whose  Numerator  or  Denominator,  or 
perhaps  both,  are  Fractions — as-^  (read  "^  divided  by  i"),  or;^,  or-^r^. 

36* — ^A  G>mpotind  Fraction  is  a  Fraction  of  a  Fraction— as  i  of  J^,  or 
^  of  2f .  or  i  of  8i.  etc. 

Note. — Fractions  are  said  to  be  similar  when  their  Denominators  are  alike — as  \  and 
\  are  similar ;  ^  and  {\  are  similar. 

37. — The  Reduction  of  Fractions  is  the  many  processes  by  which  we 
can  change  the  form  of  a  Fraction  without  altering  or  changing  its  value. 

38. — Reducing  a  Fraction  to  its  Lowest  Terms  is  the  process  of 
changing  the  form  of  a  Fraction  without  altering  its  value,  so  that  the  Numerator 
and  the  Denominator  will  be  prime  to  each  other — that  is,  reduced  until  no 
number  will  divide  both  terms,  as  4=f . 

Rule. — Divide  tx)th  the  Numerator  and  the  Denominator  by  their  Greatest 
Common  Divisor,  or  divide  tx)th  terms  by  their  common  factors  as  long  as  there  is 
a  factor  common  to  both. 

Example. — Reduce  \^  to  its  lowest  terms. 
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Solution:  The  Numerator  14  and  the  Denominator  16  can  both  be  divided  by  2 — 
that  is,  2  is  a  factor  common  to  both.  14+2=7  and  16-^2=8;  therefore,  the  lowest 
terms  of  Jf  are  },  because  7  and  8  have  no  common  factor.  Note  that  while  we  have 
changed  the  form  of  i|  we  have  not  changed  the  value,  for  fj  of  anjrthing  is  also  }  of  it. 

Examples  for  Practice : 

(1)  Reduce  -^  to  its  lowest  terms.  Arts,  ^ 

(2)  Reduce  ^  to  its  lowest  terms.  Arts,  \ 

(3)  Reduce  \^  to  Its  lowest  terms.  Ans.  ^ 

(4)  Reduce  X^  to  its  lowest  terms.  Ans,  ^ 

(5)  Reduce  f  to  its  lowest  terms.  Ans.  f 

Solutions: 


Ist  problem 

10  -*-  10  =  1      .        ,  10        1 

—  — ,  therefore  — =— 

20  -*-  10  =  2  20      2 

2d  problem 

28+2=14+2=  7 -+■  7=1    ^      ^       28      1 
—  —         —  -,  therefore  — =— 

56-+-2=28-!-2=  14-1-  7=2  56      2 


8d  problem 

14  -»-  2  =  7  ^  ,  14  7 
— —  _  — ,  therefore  — =— 
18  +  2  =  9  18      9 

4th  problem 

120+2=60+3=20       .  120     20 

~7Z    «    ~ir    «    ~Z~i    therefore    — = — 

18  +2=  9  +3=  3  18       3 


6th  problem 
There  being  do  factor  common  to  both  terms  of  f  —  that  is,  no  number  that  will 
divide  3  and  8 — we  know  that  f  is  already  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms, 

39. — Reducinsf  a  Fraction  to  Hisfher  Terms  is  the  process  of  changing 
the  form  of  a  Fraction,  without  altering  its  value,  so  that  its  Denominator  will 
be  the  same  as  that  of  some  other  fraction. 

Rule. — DiMe  the  Denominator  of  the  required  Fraction  by  the  Denominator 
of  the  Fraction  to  be  reduced,  then  multiply  both  terms  of  the  Fraction  to  be  reduced 
by  the  quotient  secured  by  such  division. 

Example, — Reduce  f  to  a  Fraction  having  56  as  a  Denominator — 
or,  as  we  usually  say,  reduce  f  to  fifty-sixths. 

Solution:  66+8=7;  3X7=21  and  8X7=56;  therefore,  |=H.  We  first  divide  56 
(the  Denominator  of  the  required  Fraction)  by  8  (the  Denominator  of  the  Fraction  to  be 
reduced)  and  get  7  for  a  quotient.  We  then  multiply  3  (the  Numerator  of  the  Fraction  to 
be  reduced)  by  7  and  get  21,  which  is  the  Numerator  of  the  required  Fraction,  and  then 
multiply  8  (the  Denominator  of  the  Fraction  to  be  reduced)  by^7  and  get  56,  which  is  the 
Denominator  of  the  required  Fraction. 

Examples  for  Practice : 

(1)  Reduce  \  to  eighths.  Ans,  | 

(2)  Reduce  \  and  ^  to  sixths.  Ans  \=z^  and  J=f 

(3)  Reduce  |  and  ||-  to  sixty-fourths.    Ans,  i=\\  and  1^=11 

(4)  Reduce  ^,  ^,  and  ^  to  Fractions  having  the  number 
252  for  Denominators.    Ans,  |=-^,  i=iM  ^^^^  ii=Mi 

(5)  Reduce  \,  \,  ^,  \,  and  \  to  Fractions  having  the  num- 
ber 840  for  Denominators. 

A'^-  \=m'  i=ii*.  *=«*.  i=«*.  and  \=m 

Solutions : 

(1st  problem)  8+2  (the^Denominator  of  J)  =4,  and  l.(the  Numerator  of  J)  X4=4, 
and  2  (the  Denominator  of  \)  X4=8 ;  therefore,  i=|. 
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(2d  problem)  6+2  (the  Denominator  of  ()  =3,  and  then  we  multiply  both  terms  of 
I  by  3,  which  gives  us  {.  Then  we  take  the  next  Fraction,  6+3=2,  and  when  we  multiply 
both  terms  of  i  by  2  we  have  { ;  therefore,  (={  and  i={. 

(3d  problem)  64+8  (Denominator  of  the  first  Fraction)  =8,  and  both  terms  of  | 
multiplied  by  8  gives  us  f).  Then  take  H'  ^  follows :  64+ 16=4,  and  both  terms  of  ff 
multiplied  by  4  gives  us  }(.     By  this  process  we  have  reduced  }  to  {}  and  if  to  f|. 

(4th  problem)  252+7  (the  Denominator  of  the  first  Fraction)  =36,  and  both  terms 
of  I  multiplied  by  36  equals  iff.  Next,  252+9=28,  and  both  terms  of  {  multiplied  by  28 
equals  Ht-  Next,  252+21  =  12,  and  both  terms  of  H  multiplied  by  12  equab  |f}*  There- 
fore, t=m.  *ind  i=Ht.  and  «=«!• 

(5th  problem)  840+2=420,  and  both  terms  of  |  multiplied  by  420  gives  us  Df . 
Next.  840+4=210,  and  both  termsof  i  multiplied  by  210  gives  us  U(.  Next,  840+5=  168, 
and  both  terms  of  i  multiplied  by  168  gives  us  m.  Next  840+6=140,  and  both  terms 
of  i  multiplied  by  140  gives  us  iii  Next,  840+7=  120,  and  both  terms  of  f  multiplied  by 
120  gives  us  iK.    Therefore,  l=«»,  and  i=H».  and  i=J«,  and  i=i«,  and  |=H». 

40* — Rediscing  a  Whole  or  Mixed  Ntsmbef  to  an  Impfopet  Fraction 

is  the  process  of  changing  the  form  of  a  Fraction  so  that  all  Whole  Numbers  are 
eliminated  without  changing  its  value — as  2^=4. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  Whole  Number  by  the  Denominator  of  the  Fraction,  to  the 
product  of  which  add  the  Numerator,  this  will  give  the  new  Numerator,  which  is 
written  ouer  the  Denominator  of  the  Mixed  Number, 

Example, — Reduce  2^  to  an  Improper  Fraction. 

Solution:  We  muhiply  the  Whole  Number  2  by  the  Denominator  2  and  get  as  a 
product  4.  To  this  we  add  the  Numerator  1,  the  sum  being  5.  We  then  use  5  for  a  new 
Numerator  and  write  it  over  the  Denominator  we  had  at  first ;  therefore,  2|=|. 

Examples  for  Practice : 

(1)  Reduce  8f  to  an  Improper  Fraction.  Ans,  y 

(2)  Reduce  24f .  Ans.  J^ 

(3)  Reduce  178^^.  Ans.  AffA 

(4)  In  1^  gallons  of  oil  how  many  fourths?  Ans.  | 

(5)  Reduce  6  to  eighths.  Ans.  y 

Solutions: 

(1st  problem)    8x3+2=26:  therefore,  8f=V» 

(2d  problem)    24X6+5=  149 ;  therefore,  24|=H*. 

(3d  problem)     178X16+15=2863;  therefore,  178H=*f**- 

(4th  problem)     1X4+1=5;  therefore,  1J=J. 

(5)  In  this  instance,  there  being  no  Fraction  to  begin  with,  we  multiply  6  by  the 
Denominator  of  the  Fraction  desired,  which  is  8;  thus,  6X8=48.  There  being  no 
Numerator  to  add,  the  number  remains  48,  which  is  written  over  the  Denominator  of  the 
Fraction  desired  ;  therefore,  6=^. 

41* — Reducing  an  Improper  Fraction  to  a  Whole  or  Mixed  Number 

is  the  process  of  changing  the  form  of  a  Fraction  so  as  to  obtain  a  Whole  Num- 
ber and  a  Proper  Fraction  without  altering  its  value — as  f  =  1^, 

Rule. — DiMe  the  Numerator  by  the  Denominator  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
Whole  Number,  then  place  the  remainder  ouer  the  Denominator  for  the  accompany- 
ing Proper  Fraction. 
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Example. — Reduce  4  to  a  Mixed  Number. 

Solution :  We  divide  the  Numerator  5  by  the  Denominator  2  and  get  for  a  quotient  2, 
which  is  the  Whole  Number.  We  have  a  remainder  of  1,  which  we  place  over  the  De- 
nominator 2  and  get  | ;  therefore,  |=2|. 

Examples  for  Practice: 

(1)  Reduce  Jj^  to  a  Whole  or  Mixed  Number.  Ans,  4 J 

(2)  Reduce  ^.  Ans.  4|  or  4^ 

(3)  Reduce  ^.  Ans,  12^ 

(4)  How  many  gallons  of  oil  are  there  in  40  cans,  each  hold- 
ing ^gallon?  Ans.  10  gallons 

(5)  How  many  tons  of  coal  are  there  in  8  chutes,  each  con- 
taining i  ton?  Ans.  2f  tons 

Solutions : 

(1st  problem)     l7-»-4=4J. 

(2d  problem)    36-1-8 =4|  or  44. 

(3d  problem)  27S-*-22=  12}.  (NoTE.^After  dividing  275  by  22  we  had  1 1  as  a  re- 
mainder; therefore,  the  Fraction  was  }|,  but  we  reduce  this  Fraction  to  it)  lowest  terms, 
which  is  i.) 

(4th  problem)  If  each  can  contained  1  of  a  gallon  of  oil  the  40  cans  contained  y, 
and  40-1-4=  10  gallons  in  the  40  cans. 

(5th  problem)  If  each  chute  contained  i  ton  of  coal,  the  8  chutes  contained  |,  and 
8-i-3=2|  tons  of  coal  in  the  8  chutes. 

42« — ^Redticingf  a  Compoisnd  Fraction  to  a  Simple  Ffaction  is  the 

process  of  changing  the  form  of  a  Fraction,  without  altering  its  value,  so  that 
instead  of  two  Fractions  we  will  have  but  one — as  ^  of  ^=:^. 

RvLE.— Multiply  the  Numerators  together  for  a  new  Numerator  and  the  De- 
nominators togetlwr  for  a  new  Denominator,  then  reduce  the  Fraction  to  its  lowest 
terms;  or, 

Cancel  all  Factors  common  to  both  terms  of  the  Compound  Fraction  and  mul- 
tiply the  remaining  Factors  of  the  Numerators  together  for  a  new  Numerator,  and 
the  remaining  Factors  of  the  Denominators  for  a  new  Denominator. 

Example. — Reduce  i  of  J  of  ^  to  a  Simple  Fraction. 

Solution:  2x7X9=126.  and  3X8X14=336;  therefore,  the  Simple  Fraction  would 
be  HI'  which,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  would  be  f .    Or,  by  Cancellation : 

1         1        3 
?  X  /  X  ? 


1        4        2 


=  t 


Note. — By  Cancellation  we  remove  all  Factors  common  to  both  terms  of  the  Frac- 
tion, which  reduces  the  Fraction  without  changing  Its  value.  In  the  above  example  we 
took  2  as  a  Factor  common  to  2  (the  Numerator  of  the  first  Fraction)  and  8  (the  Denomi- 
nator of  the  second  Fraction).  When  we  removed  this  common  Factor  we  had  instead 
2-1-2=1,  and  8-i-2=4.  We  removed  the  common  Factor  3  from  3  (the  Denominator  of 
the  first  Fraction)  and  from  9  (the  Numerator  of  the  last  Fraction),  leaving  1  and  3  Instead. 
We  removed  the  common  Factor  7  from  7  (the  Numerator  of  the  second  Fraction)  and  from 
14  (the  Denominator  of  the  last  Fraction),  leaving  1  and  2  instead.    We  then  had  left, 

1  X  1  X  3  =3  3 


1X4X2  =  8 
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The  object  in  performing  this  Cancellation  was  to  secure  as  a  result  a  Simple  Fraction 
in  its  lowest  terms,  which  is  a  shorter  method  than  multiplying  the  original  numbers  to- 
gether and  then  reducing  the  Fraction  to  its  lowest  terms. 


Examples  for  Practice  : 

(1)  Reduce  |  of  |  to  a  Simple  Fraction. 

(2)  Reduce  1  of  1  of  11^. 

(3)  Reduce  ^  of  f . 

(4)  Reduce  j  of  f  of  1  of  f. 

(5)  Reduce  j  of  |. 

Soiuttons: 

2d  problem 
l«t  problem                                                                          1           5 

1X3_3                    7X2X15__7X?x;?_ 

35 
64 

Ans,^ 

Ans,^ 

Ans.^ 

Ans.^ 

Ans.i 

ad  problem 
1X3          3 

2X5        10                   8X3X16?X?X16 

4        1 
4th  problem 

1           1           1 

6X5X4X3      ff  X  ^  X  i  X  3        3 

7X6X5X4      7  X  ff  X  ^  X  i        7 
1         1         1 

124  =  8      992 

oth  problem 

1X1         1 
2X2        4 

43* — ^Redtidnsf  Fractions  to  Fractions  Having;  Common  Denominators 

Is  the  process  of  changing  the  forms  of  Fractions,  without  altering  their  values, 
so  that  all  may  have  a  Common  Denominator — as  |,  i,  i  and  ^=^f^,  .^, 
T^and^V^. 

Rule. — Multiply  both  terms  of  each  Fraction  by  the  Denominators  of  all  the 
other  Fractions. 

Example. — Reduce  f ,  i  and  |  to  a  Common  Denominator. 

Solution:  We  multiply  all  the  Denominators  together  to  get  the  Common  Denomi- 
nator, which  in  this  instance  would  be  3X4X5=60  therefore,  60  is  the  Common  Denomi- 
nator of  all  the  Fractions,  We  then  multiply  the  Numerator  of  the  first  Fraction  (f)  by 
the  product  of  the  Denominators  of  all  the  other  Fractions — ^as  2X4X5=40,  which  is  the 
Numerator  of  the  first  Fraction ;  therefore,  f =M.  We  then  multiply  the  Numerator  of 
the  second  Fraction  (})  in  the  same  manner — as  3X3X5=45;  therefore,  f=}f.  Next 
we  treat  the  last  Fraction  (f)  in  the  same  way— as  4X3X4=48;  therefore,  t=H. 

Note. — Reduce  all  Mixed  Numbers  and  Compound  Fractions  to  Simple  Fractions, 

Examples  for  Practice  : 

(1)  Reduce  f  and  |f  to  a  Common  Denominator. 

Ans.  i=iii  and  \i=m 

(2)  Reduce  f,  T^  and  tH. 

Ans.  i=im^  ^=im  and  TiT=ir«Tr 

(3)  Reduce  |,  ^,  |  and  J. 

Ans.  i=/oV*,  i=^o'^.  \=^^'  and  i=^^ 

(4)  Reduce  5,  i  and  i.  Ans.  5=:f  J,  i=^  and  i=\i 

(5)  Reduce  2f  i  and  i  of  f. 

Ans.  2i=W.  |=-e-J,  and  i  of  f =-H 

Solutions  : 

(1st  problem)  The  Denominators  9  and  16  multiplied  together  give  a  product  of  144, 
the  Common  Denominator;  and  8  (the  first  Numerator)  multiplied  by  16  (the  Denominator 
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of  the  other  Fraction)  gives  a  product  of  128,  the  Numerator  of  the  first  Fraction.  15  (the 
Numerator  of  the  second  Fraction)  multiplied  by  9  (the  Denominator  of  the  other  Fraction) 
gives  a  product  of  135,  the  Numerator  of  the  second  Fraction ;  therefore,  4= Hi  ^^^ 

«=m. 

(2d  problem)  3X15X152=6840,  the  Common  Denominator.  2X15X152=4560, 
the  first  Numerator.  3X3X 152=  1368,  the  second  Numerator.  1 X3X  15=45,  the  third 
Numerator.    Therefore,  f =|fH,  A=iltt  ^^  Ti¥=¥Hir- 

(3d  problem)  9X8X7x6=3024,  the  Common  Denominator.  1  X8X7X6=336,  the 
first  Numerator.  1X9X7X6=378.  the  second  Numerator.  1X9X8X6=432.  the  third 
Numerator.  1X9X8X7=504,  the.  fourth  Numerator.  Therefore.  i=^UV^.  J=JVV4. 
f=iWft.andl=|ftWf. 

(4th  problem)  The  first  number  is  a  Whole  Number,  5,  which  expressed  in  a  Simple 
Fraction  is  {,  which  would  change  the  example  to  read  f,  ^  s^d  }.  1X2X8=16.  the 
Common  Denominator.  5X2X8=80,  the  first  Numerator.  1X1X8=8,  the  second 
Numerator.    7X 1  X2=  14,  the  third  Numerator.    Therefore,  5=f  J.  1=A  and  J=H- 

(5th  problem)  The  first  Fraction.  2^.  is  a  Mixed  Number  and  we  reduce  it  to  a 
Simple  Fraction,  which  is  |  (see  Article  40)  The  third  Fraction  is  a  Compound  Fraction 
which  we  also  reduce  to  a  Simple  Fraction,  which  is  ^  (see  Article  42),  This  will  change 
the  example  to  read  |,  f  and  ^.  2X3X  16=96,  the  Common  Denominator.  5X3X 16= 
240,  the  first  Numerator.  2X2X16=64,  the  second  Numerator.  3X2X3=18,  the  third 
Numerator.    Therefore,  2l=W,  |=ff  and  i  of  l=tt- 

44. — Kediiciag  Fractions  to  the  Least  G>mmon  Denominator  is  the 

process  of  changing  the  forms  of  Fractions,  without  altering  their  values,  so  that 
all  the  Fractions  will  have  a  Common  Denominator  which  will  be  the  least 
number  possible — as  -^  and  f =|  and  f. 

RvLE.— Find  the  Least  Common  Multiple  of  all  the  Denominators  of  the  given 
Fractions.  DiiAde  this  Muliq>le  by  the  Denominator  of  each  Fraction  and  in  turn 
multiply  its  Numerator  by  the  quotient.  These  products  will  be  the  new  Numerators 
and  the  Least  Common  Multiple  of  the  Denominators  will  be  the  new  Denominator. 

Example. — Reduce  ■^,  J-  and  \  to  the  Least  (Common  Denominator. 

Solution:  The  Least  Common  Multiple  of  2,  3  and  4  (the  Denominators  of  all  the 
Fractions)  is  12.  (See  method  of  reaching  this  result  in  Article  20,  published  in  the  March 
number  of  this  Magazine.)  We  then  divide  12  by  2  (the  Denominator  of  the  first  Fraction) 
and  get  as  a  product  6,  which  is  the  Numerator  of  the  first  Fraction — that  is,  i= A.  We 
then  do  the  same  with  the  second  Fraction  (f ) — as  12+3=4  and  4X 1  =4 ;  therefore,  1=^. 
We  then  treat  the  third  Fraction  (J)  in  like  manner— as  12-»-4=3  and  3X1=3;  there- 
fore, i=A. 

Examples  for  Practice : 

(1)  Reduce  f  and  f  to  the  Least  Common  Denominator. 

Ans.  iz=z^  and  f =fj 

(2)  Reduce  ^,  |  and  f        Ans.  ^=|,  |=:|  and  |=J^ 

(3)  Reduce  6^,  5  and  i.  Ans.  6|=y,  5=V  and  ^^=1 

(4)  Reduce\v,|,andA.    Ans.^=m,i=i^^d^=^ 

(5)  Reduce  i  of  i  and  |.  Ans.  i  oi  i=-f^  smd  i=^. 

Solutions : 

(1st  problem)  The  Least  Common  Multiple  of  4  and  6  is  12,  which,  therefore,  is  the 
Least  Common  Denominator.  12-i-4=3  and  3X3=9 ;  therefore,  f=T*f.  Then  take  the 
next  Fraction  (f)— 12-i-6=2  and  2X5=10;  therefore,  f=H- 
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(2d  problem)  The  Least  Common  Multiple  of  2,  8  and  4  is  8,  which  is  the  Denomi- 
nator sought.  8-1-2=4  and  4X1=4;  therefore,  J=t.  8-i-8=l  and  1X7=7;  therefore. 
J= J.    8-1-4=2  and  2X9=  18 ;  therefore,  f = V- 

(3d  problem)  6|  (a  Mixed  Number)  =Y  (^  Simple  Fraction),  and  5  (a  Whole  Num- 
ber) =f ,  which  changes  the  example  to  read  V^,  f  and  i.  The  Least  Common  Multiple 
of  8,  1  and  4  is  8,  which  is  the  Denominator  sought.  8-i-8=l  and  1X49=49;  therefore. 
61= Y,     8-»- 1  =8  and  5X8=40;  therefore.  5= V-    8^-4=2  and  1  X2=2;  therefore,  i=f . 

(4th  problem)  The  Least  Common  Multiple  of  15,  8  and  48  is  240,  which  is  the 
Denominator  sought.  240-1- 15=  16 and  8X16=128;  therefore,  A=ttf-  240-^8=30and 
7X30=210;  therefore,  i=|tt.    240-1-48=5  and  1X5=5;  therefore,  is=^. 

(5th  problem)  }  of  (  (a  Compound  Fraction)  =  A  {^  Simple  Fraction),  which  would 
change  the  example  to  read  A  ^^d  f .  The  Least  Common  Multiple  of  32  and  3  is  96, 
which  is  the  Denominator  sought.  96-^32=3  and  3X3=9 ;  therefore,  f  of  i=A.  96-i- 
3=32  and  2X32=64 ;  therefore,  f=ft- 

44. — ^Examples  for  Review. 

From  Article  38, 

(1)  Reduce  |^  to  its  lowest  terms.  Ans.  | 

(2)  Reduce  f  to  its  lowest  terms.  Ans.  \ 
From  Article  39. 

(3)  Reduce  -^  to  one- hundredths.  Ans.  ^ 

(4)  Reduce  ^  to  sixty-sixths.  Ans.  ^\ 
From  Article  40. 

(5)  Reduce  86 1  to  an  Improper  Fraction.  Ans.  Af^ 

(6)  Reduce  1^  to  an  Improper  Fraction.  Ans.  fj 

(7)  Reduce  15f  to  an  Improper  Fraction.  Ans.  ^ 
From  Article  41. 

(8)  Reduce  ^  to  a  Whole  or  Mixed  Number.  Ans.  1 14 

(9)  Reduce  ^f  to  a  Whole  or  Mixed  Number.  Ans.  1 

(10)  Reduce  ^^  to  a  whole  or  Mixed  Number.  Ans.  728 
From  Article  42. 

(11)  Reduce  f  of  |  of  |  of  -^  to  a  Simple  Fraction  by  Cancellation.    Ans.  -^ 

(12)  Reduce  -^  of  \^  to  a  Simple  Fraction  by  Cancellation.  Ans.  ^ 

(13)  Reduce  -^  of  ^  of  ^  to  a  Simple  Fraction  by  Cancellation.     Ans.  \  or  1 
From  Article  43 

(14)  Reduce  f .  |  and  ^3^  to  a  Common  Denominator.   Ans.  ^.  |fj  and  |fj 

(15)  Reduce  ^,  -^  and  7^^  to  a  Common  Denominator. 

^^^  iWftr.  tW\  and  .^mir 
From  Article  44. 

(16)  Reduce  f,  |  and  ^  to  the  Least  Common  Denominator. 

^'^^^  tVit'  WV  and  ^ 

(17)  Reduce  -^^  -^  and  ^  to  the  Least  Common  Denominator. 

^^*  M*  tV^  and  ^jf 

Effattim. — In  "example  for  practice"  No.  1,  page  382,  March  Issue,  the 
remainder  57  was  wrongly  stated  as  "dollars  over."  The  following  correction  Is 
made:  The  remainder  is  ^  of  a  car,  which  car  would  cost  $2,250.  ^  of 
$2,250  is  $  1 ,7 10.     Therefore,  the  correct  answer  is  "3  cars  and  $  1 .7 10  over." 
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Prepared  by  Andrews   6  Murdock 


ReUef  Associations. 

WHERE  railway  companies  have  or- 
ganized a  relief  association  com- 
posed of  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployes, one  of  the  agreements  provides 
that  if  the  employe  is  disabled  by  the  com- 
pany's fault  he  may  elect  whether  he  will 
accept  benefits  from  the  association  or 
pursue  his  remedy  against  the  company. 
Under  this  agreement,  if  an  employe  who 
is  disabled  through  the  negligence  of  the 
company,  after  his  injury,  accepts  the 
condition  of  his  contract  for  payment  out 
of  the  relief  fund  of  the  association,  and 
receives  the  benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled 
thereimder,  by  so  doing  he  elects  not  to 
proceed  against  the  company  for  damages, 
and  releases  the  company  from  any  claim. 
Pittsburg,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  Co.  vs. 
Elwood,  58  N.  E.  Rep.   (Ind.),  866. 

^    ^    ^ 
Garnishment  and  Attachment. 

Seemingly,  at  times,  one  of  the  greatest 
injustices  with  which  a  railroad  employe 
has  to  contend,  is  the  facility  with  which 
his  creditors,  questionable  creditors  oft- 
times  at  that,  can  collect  their  claims 
against  him  by  gamishee-attachment  pro- 
ceedings without  personal  service  upon  him 
of  any  process  from  the  courts.  In  many 
jurisdictions  these  proceedings  are  so 
easy  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  and  so 
difficult  to  defend  against  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad  employe  that  it  amounts 
practically  to  a  confiscation  of  his  earn- 
ings. Possibly  not  as  a  usual  thing  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  but  in  theory.  What  we 
mean  by  this  is,  that  while  presumably  the 
greater  part  of  the  claims  collected  against 
railroad  employes  in  this  way  are  just,  the 
employe  can  not  defend  against  an  unjust 
claim  without  personal  sacrifice.  As  a  usual 
thing  the  employe  can  better  afford  to  pay 
a  small  claim  which  is  unjust,  or  pay  a  few 
dollars  more  each  time  than  he  really  owes, 
than  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  of 
time  and  money  to  defend  his  rights. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  railroad 
company  for  which  he  works  operates  a 
line  extending  through  several  jurisdic- 
tions and  even  through  several  different 
states.  The  exigencies  of  his  work  fre- 
quently compel  the  employe  suddenly  to 
remove  his  headquarters  from  one  point 
along  the  line  to  another,  probably  in  an- 
other jurisdiction.  If  he  left  a  creditor 
behind,  or  someone  having  a  disputed 
claim  against  him,  he  is  very  apt  to  find 
when  he  marches  up  to  the  pay  car  next 


pay  day  that  gamishee-attachment  pro- 
ceedings have  been  commenced  and  the 
wages  due  him  are  "held  up"  pending  their 
settlement  If,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
the  attachment  proceedings  have  been  com- 
menced in  another  state,  the  only  thing 
for  him  to  do  is  to  settle  at  once.  If  he 
stands  upon  his  rights,  supposing  the 
claim  is  unjust,  his  sacrifice  is  very  great 
The  proceedings  contemplate  bringing 
him  in  by  what  is  called  substituted  serv- 
ice, that  is,  he  being  out  of  the  state, 
personal  service  as  required  by  statute 
can  not  be  made  upon  him,  and  service  is 
secured  by  attaching  the  money  due  him 
in  the  hands  of  the  company.  As  a  usual 
thing  the  statutes  provide  that  on  the  re- 
turn day  of  the  writs  the  cause  shall  be 
adjourned  for  thirty  days,  thus  giving  a 
semblance  of  justice  to  the  proceedings, 
as  it  will  be  presumed  that  during  that 
time  the  employe  will  learn  of  the  action. 
He  generally  does;  but  what  can  he  do? 
The  difference  he  has  to  fight  for  may  be 
only  a  few  dollars,  but  to  save  it  he  must 
give  up  his  work  to  attend  on  the  return 
day  and  again  on  the  day  of  hearing, 
and  must,  probably,  pay  the  full  amount 
of  all  he  expects  to  save  to  an  attorney  to 
look  after  his  interests.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  will  find  that  he  has  given  the 
company  employing  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Until  he  settles  the  matter,  or 
finally  wins  out,  the  account  can  not  be 
closed  on  the  companjr's  books,  and  he  will 
very  likely  be  notified  that  such  an  an- 
noyance must  not  occur  again. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  question. 
The  law  does  not  apply  to  railroad  em- 
ployes more  than  to  others,  but  railroad 
employes  working  for  a  responsible  em- 
ployer subject  to  the  courts  in  different 
jurisdictions,  more  frequently  feel  its 
effect  A  law  is  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
and  we  have  no  suggestions  to  make  for 
a  substitute.  Where  there  is  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  the  employe  is  being  im- 
posed upon  railroad  companies  should,  as 
a  matter  of  esprit  de  corps,  investigate 
the  matter  through  the  company's  attorney, 
and  this  is  in  many  cases  done. 

This  article  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  just  passed  upon  a  case  of  this 
kind,  involving  a  sum  of  about  $80.00, 
and  has  finally  settled  one  point  as  fol- 
lows: Where  the  company  at  the  suit  of 
the  employe  for  wages,  sets  up  the  plea 
that  the  debt  has  been  gamisheed,  to  be 
good.  It  must  show  that  the  garnishment 
proceedings   were  commenced  before  the 
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commencement  of  the  suit  by  the  em- 
ploye. (IV abash  Railroad  Co.  vs.  Tour- 
ville,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  113.) 

Cases  of  this  kind  do  not  often  reach  the 
highest  court  in  the  land. 

^     ^     ^ 
Voluntary  Associations. 

The  New  York  City  Division,  No.  105, 
of  the  Grand  International  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  has  just  been 
through  a  law  suit  involving  its  right  to 
expel  a  member  for  unbecoming  or  dis- 
graceful conduct.  It  seems  that  charges 
of  theft  were  made  against  a  member  at  a 
meeting  at  which  he  was  present.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  by-laws  of  the  associ- 
ation a  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
an  investigation.  The  committee  pre- 
sented its  report  on  the  charges  at  a  meet- 
ing of  which  the  accused  member  was 
notified.  He  was  present  and  made  no 
denial  of  the  charges,  but  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  charges  and  for  time  in  which  to 
prepare  a  defense.  His  request  was  not 
granted  and  he  was  expelled.  The  court, 
in  an  action  brought  by  the  expelled  mem- 
ber to  secure  his  reinstatement,  found 
that  the  association  had  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitution  and  by-laws  and 
refused  to  interfere,  citing  the  rule  laid 
down  in  another  case  as  follows : 

"Individuals  who  form  themselves  to- 
gether into  a  voluntary  association  for  a 
common  object  may  agree  to  be  governed 
by  such  laws  as  they  think  proper  to  adopt, 
if  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  conflict 
with  the  law  of  the  land;  and  those  who 
become  members  of  the  body  are  pre- 
sumed to  know  them,  to  have  assented  to 
them,  and  they  are  bound  by  them." 

All  that  the  member  could  insist  upon 
was  that  the  investigation  should  be  con- 
ducted in  good  faith,  upon  notice  to  him 
and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  that 
the  decision  rendered  should  be  within  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  committee. 

Austin  vs.  Butcher,  67  N.  Y.  Supp.,  819. 

^    ^    ^ 

Pob)ers  of  Local  Lodges  of  B#ntf- 

ficial  Associations. 

A  funeral  benefit  associaton,  which  was 
made  up  of  local  councils,  paid  a  funeral 
benefit  of  $250  on  the  death  of  a  member 
in  good  standing,  and  required  the  local 
lodge  to  adopt  a  by-law  requiring  pay- 
ment of  the  full  amount  received  from  the 
association  on  the  member's  death,  less 
the  cost  of  the  claim  and  all  charges 
legally  due  the  council,  to  the  beneficiaries. 
The  local  council  of  which  plaintiff's  in- 
testate was  a  member  adopted  the  re- 
quired by-law,  and  also  one  providing  that, 
if  a  member  was  in  arrears  in  paying  his 
assessments  for  13  weeks,  his  right  to  a 


benefit  should  be  forfeited.  Held,  that  the 
fact  that  plaintifTs  intestate  was  in  ar- 
rears for  18  weeks,  and  that  his  assess- 
ments had  been  paid  by  the  local  lodge, 
did  not  give  it  the  right  to  retain  the  $350 
paid  to  its  treasurer  by  the  general  lodge 
on  intestate's  death,  since  the  local  coim- 
cil  had  no  right  to  impose  conditions  in 
addition  to  those  required  by  the  general 
association.  Taylor  vs.  Pettee  et  aL,  47 
At.  Rep.  (N.  H.),  733. 

^    ^     ^ 
Exemption  of  Wages. 

Of  all  statutory  exemption  laws  those  in 
the  state  of  Delaware,  the  first  state  to 
adopt  the  federal  constitution,  are  the 
most  singular  in  one  sense,  being,  as  they 
are,  different  in  different  counties  of  the 
same  state.  In  the  county  of  Newcastle, 
for  instance,  all  wages  are  exempt,  ex- 
cept for  claims  on  account  of  board  and 
lodging,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars, 
while  in  Kent  and  Sussex  wages  are  not 
exempt.  An  attack  has  recently  been  made 
upon  this  law,  it  being  claimed  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  as  applying  to  but  one 
locality.  In  the  superior  court  for  New- 
castle the  law  was  sustained.  Phila- 
delphia, IV.  &  B.  R.  Co.  vs.  Sharpe,  47 
At.  Rep. 

^     ^     ^ 
Negligence  of  Engineer. 

Deceased  was  an  engineer  of  defend- 
ant's train,  and  had  run  onto  a  siding,  with 
orders  to  allow  three  sections  of  a  train  to 
pass  in  the  opposite  direction;  but  after 
two  had  passed  he  backed  his  train  onto 
the  main  track,  and  was  killed  in  a  collis- 
ion with  the  third  section.  In  an  action 
for  his  death  there  was  evidence  that, 
after  one  section  had  passed,  deceased 
went  to  sleep  on  his  engine,  and  was 
awakened  by  what  proved  to  be  the  second 
section,  but  which  the  indicator  on  the 
caboose  showed  to  be  the  third;  that  the 
passing  section  whistled,  and  also  carried 
lights,  to  indicate  that  another  section 
was  following,  and  deceased  replied,  show- 
ing he  understood  the  signal;  that  the 
conductor  of  deceased's  train  saw  the  in- 
dicator, showing  it  was  the  third  section, 
and  ordered  deceased  to  go  on.  Rules  of 
the  company  required  all  conductors  and 
brakemen  to  be  out  looking  for  signals, 
and  prepared  to  do  anything  required  for 
safety;  and  all  trains  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  conductor,  but  all  running  or- 
ders were  issued  in  duplicate  to  the  con- 
ductor and  engineer,  and  each  must  re- 
ceipt for  his  own  order.  Held,  that  it 
could  not  be  said,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that 
deceased  was  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence; it  not  being  negligence  for  him  to 
go  to  sleep,  if  on  awakening  he  was  given 
to  understand  by  the  employes  of  the  pas- 
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sing  train  that  it  was  the  third  section, 
whereby  he  was  misled.  Galveston,  H,  & 
S.  A.  Ry.  Co.  vs.  Browti  et  al.,  59  S.  W. 
Rep.  (Tex.),  930. 

^  ^  ^ 
Assumption  of  lK.iSlis. 
A  fireman,  noticing  that  the  glass 
lubricator  indicator  attached  to  the  boiler 
was  without  a  metallic  shield,  necessary 
for  his  protection,  called  the  engineer's 
attention  to  the  matter,  who  promised  to 
procure  one.  The  fireman  worked  about 
the  cab  for  some  two  hours  before  strat- 
ing  on  his  trip,  with  every  opportunity  to 
notice  whether  the  shield  was  procured  as 
promised.  During  the  trip  the  indicator 
exploded,  and  the  fireman  was  injured. 
He  testified  that  he  knew  when  the  trip 
commenced  that  there  was  no  shield  for 
the  lubricator.  Held,  that  he  assumed  the 
risk  of  the  accident,  as  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  he  could  have  relied  on  the 
engineer's  promise  without  assumption  ex- 
pired when  the  trip  commenced.  Albrecht 
vs.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  Ry,  Co.,  84  N.  W. 
Rep.  (Wis.),  88a. 

^     ^    ^ 
Miscellaneous  Rulings. 

Employe  riding  on  locomotive  in  viola- 
tion of  duty,  can  not  recover  for  injuries 
received.     37  S.  E.  Rep.  (Ga.),  439. 

A  father  has  the  right  to  appropriate  the 
earnings  of  his  minor  children  who  have 
not  been  emancipated.  37  S.  E.  Rep. 
(Ga.),  407. 

The  conclusion  of  members  of  a  lodge 
to  withdraw  from  an  association,  reached 
at  an  informal  meeting,  where  they  acted 
individually,  and  not  as  a  lodge,  is  in- 
operative.    67  N.  Y.  Supp.,  343. 

Where  a  beneficial  society,  after  the 
imposition  on  a  member  of  a  fine,  accepts 
membership  dues  from  him,  it  waives  its 
right  to  suspend  him  for  nonpayment. 
67  N.  Y.  Supp.,  751. 

If  a  locomotive  eng^ineer  injured  in  a 
rear-end  collision  violated  a  rule  of  the 
company  prescribing  the  distance  at  which 
he  should  follow  the  train  in  front  of  him, 
and  but  for  that  fact  he  would  not  have 
been  injured,  he  can  not  recover,  not- 
withstanding the  negligence  of  other  ser- 
vants of  the  company.  60  S.  W.  Rep. 
(Ky.),  2. 

*    ^    ^ 
Changing  beneficiary. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Mutual  Aid  Society  of  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  a  fraternal,  assessment,  in- 
surance corporation  whose  membership  is 
restricted  to  the  employes  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Eugene  G.  Fink  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  said   railroad  company   as   a 


brakeman,  and  upon  his  application  a 
certificate  for  $1,000  was  issued,  No- 
vember 31,  1894,  designating  his  mother 
as  the  beneficiary.  Fink  was  married 
May  19.  1898,  and  upon  his  request  a 
new  certificate  in  lieu  of  the  old  one  was 
issued,  August  21,  1898,  naming  the  wife 
the  beneficiary.  The  first  certificate  had 
been  delivered  to  the  mother,  and  was  in 
her  possession  when  the  second  was  issued, 
and  she  was  not  apprised  of  the  new  cer- 
tificate until  December  8,  1898.  On  that 
day  Fink  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
collector  of  the  society : 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  8,  1898. 
Mr.  Frank  Wiltshires  Dear  Sir — In- 
closed please  find  twenty-five  cents,  for 
which  I  would  like  to  have  my  certificate 
renewed.  I  would  like  to  have  it  made 
over  to  my  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline  Fink. 
I  haven't  got  the  old  one.  My  wife  tore 
it  up  and  burned  it  in  a  fit  of  anger. 
Hope  you  will  favor  me  with  the  same. 
I  remain  yours.       Respectfully, 

EuGBNB  G.  Fink. 

This  letter,  containing  twenty-five  cents, 
was  delivered  to  the  collector  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  9. .  After  several  days 
the  collector  wrote  to  the  wife  of  said 
member,  who  was  living  at  Leicester,  in 
this  state,  inquiring  if  she  had  the  cer- 
tificate that  had  been  issued  to  her,  and 
she  replied,  by  letter  dated  December  ao, 
saying  that  she  had  the  certificate,  and 
intended  to  retain  it.  This  letter  the  col- 
lector received  on  the  following  day,  and 
he  at  once  wrote  to  the  company  at  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  as  follows: 

December  21,  1898. 

C  /.  Hagg,  Esq.  Dear  Sir — Eugene 
Fink  wants  a  new  certificate  made  out  in 
favor  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline  Fink, 
he  having  quarreled  with  his  wife.  He 
is  very  sick  with  quick  constunption,  and 
may  die  any  minute. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Frank  Wxltshikb. 

During  this  time  Fink  was  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption,  and  on  the  aist 
made  his  last  will  and  testament,  whereby 
he  bequeathed  the  benefits  accruing  from 
this  certificate  upon  his  death  to  his 
mother.  On  the  same  day  he  caused  his 
attorney  to  write  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  the  company,  which  he  signed,  calling 
attention  to  the  previous  letter,  and  in- 
quiring the  cause  of  the  delay.  In  this 
letter  he  renewed  his  request  for  a  new 
certificate  to  his  mother,  and  accompanied 
it  with  twenty-five  cents.  This  letter  was 
mailed  that  evening,  and  was  received  by 
the  company  the  aad,  as  was  the  letter 
written  by  Wiltshire.  Fink  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  21st.  No  certificate  was 
i«?iied  by  the  company. 
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Article  21  of  the  by-laws  of  the  com- 
pany, which  is  the  only  provision  pertain- 
ing to  the  change  of  beneficiary,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Should  a  member  lose  his  certificate  or 
ask  for  a  new  one  at  any  time,  it  shall  be 
issued  only  upon  the  payment  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  said  certificate  to  be  marked 
"Duplicate'  or  "Renewal,"  as  the  case  may 
be. 

The  mother  and  the  wife  each  claimed 
the  death  benefit  of  $1,000,  and  the  society 
paid  the  money  into  court  until  these  dif- 
ferences could  be  determined. 

A  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of 
the  wife  by  the  New  York  supreme  court, 
in  trial  term,  but  on  being  carried  to  the 
appellate  division  has  been  reversed,  the 
court  holding  as  follows: 

No  action  of  the  company  was  essential 
to  make  effective  the  issuing  of  a  new  cer- 
tificate at  the  instance  of  the  member. 
The  surrender  of  the  old  certificate  was 
not  exacted,  and  in  the  present  case  two 
uncanceled  certificates  were  out  at  the 
same  time,  each  beneficiary  believing  she 
was  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  death  bene- 
fit. The  consent  of  the  beneficiary  is  not 
necessary  before  the  issuing  of  a  new  cer- 
tificate to  another  beneficiary.  The  cer- 
tificate is  a  gratuity  to  the  payee  named, 
and  is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  member. 
The  only  requirements  to  accomplish  the 
change  are  that  the  member  must  request 
it,  and  accompany  his  request  with  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents,  and  then  his  right  to 
the  change  is  absolute.  The  company 
possesses  no  discretion.  There  were  no 
subordinate  lodges  or  unions.  The  col- 
lector, an  officer  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  company,  performed  the  ftmctions 
usually  rendered  by  the  local  orders.  He 
collected  the  assessments,  and  transmitted 
the  moneys  collected  to  the  company. 
While  not  authorized  in  terms  to  be  the 
means  of  commimication  between  the  mem- 
bers and  the  company,  Wiltshire,  the  col- 
lector representing  the  latter  at  Buffalo, 
seems  to  have  acted  in  that  capacity, 
probably  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

In  determining  the  rights  of  members  of 
mutual  assessment  organizations,  one  or 
two  principles  have  been  settled:  (i) 
The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  organ- 
ization, in  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion and  certificate,  'constitute  the  insur- 
ance agreement  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
parties  must  be  fixed.  (2)  Where  a 
change  in  beneficiary  is  sought  to  be  made, 
the  by-laws  and  r^^ations  of  the  order 
must  be  complied  with.  (3)  As  a  corol- 
lary of  the  latter  proposition,  it  must  also 
be  true  that,  if  no  method  is  prescribed 
by  the  by-laws  of  the  order,  then  any 
mode  of  procedure  which  clearly  indicates 
the  intention  of  the  member  and  the  na- 


ture of  the  change  desired  will  operate  to 
effectuate  that  change.  As  is  said  in  NibL 
Ben.  Soc  and  Ace  Ins.  (2d  Ed.),  par.  218 : 
"Where  no  mode  of  exercising  this  power 
is  provided,  it  may  be  executed  in  any 
manner  which  the  member  may  choose  to 
adopt" 

^    ^     ^ 

Bp-Lab^s  of  Ben^ficiat  Association. 

By  the  constitution  of  a  beneficial  as- 
sociation, death  benefits  were  pajrable  only 
if  the  member  at  his  death  was  in  good 
financial  standing ;  and  it  was  declared  that 
on  a  certain  day  in  each  year  all  members 
of  the  association  should  join  in  a  Labor 
Day  parade,  and  that  each  member  failing 
to  do  so  should  be  fined  $2.50.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  by  which  a  member  might 
justify  his  absence,  but  the  management 
assumed  the  right  to  remtit  such  fine  if  the 
member  was  ill  or  absent  from  the  city. 
Held,  that  where  a  member  failed  to  at- 
tend a  Labor  Day  parade,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  association,  without  authority  under 
the  constitution  or  by-laws,  entered  a  fine 
against  him  for  $2.50,  there  having  been 
no  trial  as  to  the  reason  of  his  absence, 
and  it  appeared  that  he  was  actually  too 
ill  to  attend,  and  might  have  been  excused 
upon  a  hearing,  the  entry  of  the  fine  was  no 
defense  to  an  action  on  the  certificate. 
60  S.  W.  Rep.  (Tex.),  683. 

•    ^    ^ 

Unboxed  S^maphor^  Wir^s. 

According  to  special  findings  in  an  ac- 
tion for  injury  to  a  brakeman,  he  was  in- 
jured while  running  alongside  of  a  mov- 
ing engine  by  tripping  over  wires  stretched 
across  the  path.  The  wires  from  a  sema- 
phore ran  across  the  track  on  which  the 
engine  was  to  a  pulley  box  about  four  feet 
south  of  it,  being  strung  about  seven 
inches  from  the  ground  between  the  track 
and  the  box.  From  the  box  to  the  tower 
station  the  wires  were  strung  higher.  The 
box,  and  the  wires  running  each  way  from 
it,  were  in  full  view.  The  brakeman  was 
in  full  use  of  his  sight,  and  had  worked  as 
a  brakeman  for  many  years,  and  in  that 
capacity  for  the  defendant  company  for 
several  months.  He  did  not  know  that 
the  wires  he  tripped  over  were  not  boxed. 
Held,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  spec- 
ial findings  to  forbid  the  conclusion  by  the 
jury  that  the  brakeman  had  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  his  path  was  not  rendered 
dangerous  by  his  employers  stretching 
wires  across  it  at  such  a  height  that  a  per- 
son intent  on  his  duties  was  liable  to  be 
tripped  by  them,  and  require  a  judgment 
for  defendant  on  the  special  findiings  not- 
withstanding a  general  verdict  for  plain- 
tiff.    59.     N.   E.   Rep.    (Ind.),   337. 
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Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
March  ii,  1901. 
Mr.  p.  M.  Arthur, 
Grand  Chief  Engineer  Brotherhood 
of   Locomotive    Engineers,    Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Mr.  F.  p.  Sargent, 
Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen,  Peoria,  lU, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Clark, 
Grand  Chief  Conductor  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 
Mr.  p.  H.  Morrissey, 
Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  M.  M.  Dolphin, 
President  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers; — ^I  hereby 
submit  to  you  the  report  of  my  actions 
as  your  legislative  representative  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  second 
session  of  the  56th  Congress,   from 
December  6,  1900,  to  March  4,  1901 : 
I  left  home  on  December  6th,  and 
arrived  in  Washington  on  December 
7th. 

As  will  be  remembered,  our  Anti- 
Injunction  Bills,  H.  R.  8917,  and  S. 
4233,  were  reported  from  the  com- 
mittees, and  were  placed  upon  the 
calendars  in  both  houses  at  the  pre- 
vious session. 

Our  Accident  Bill,  H.  R.  10302  had 
passed  the  House  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion and  was  in  the  hands  of  Senator 
S.  B.  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  as  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce,  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  majority  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  had  placed  two 
amendments  on  our  Anti-Injunction 


Bill  which  practically  killed  it.  These 
amendments  were  put  upon  the  bill  at 
a  meeting  at  which  some  of  our 
friends  on  the  committee  had  ab- 
sented themselves  from,  after  having 
had  an  understanding  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  no  meas- 
ures of  this  kind  were  to  be  consid- 
ered at  that  meeting.  When  these 
members  found  that  the  bill  had  been 
reported  to  the  House  with  these 
amendments  they  asked  for  three  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  second  ses- 
sion in  which  to  file  a  minority  re- 
port. This  was  granted,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  session  Hon. 
E.  R.  Ridgely,  the  member  who  in- 
troduced the  bill,  had  not  arrived  at 
Washington  yet,  and  the  minority 
members  did  not  desire  to  make  the 
report  without  consulting  him,  so  the 
time  in  which  they  were  to  make  their 
report  was  extended  by  the  House 
until  February  4,  1901.  And  on  that 
date  they  submitted  their  report.  This 
report  was  written  by  Hon.  W.  H. 
Fleming  of  Georgia,  and  was  also 
signed  by  Hon.  W.  L.  Terry  of  Ark- 
ansas, Hon.  H.  D.  Clayton  of  Ala- 
bama, Hon.  D.  H.  Smith  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Hon.  D.  A.  DeArmond  of 
Missouri.  This  report  was  squarely 
against  the  amendments,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  pass  without 
amendment.  On  February  18,  1901, 
the  bill  was  called  up  in  the  House, 
but  as  the  members  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments, it  was  voted  down  by  a  large 
majority.  The  defeat  of  the  bill  was 
brought  about  in  this  way: 

As  late  as  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary i6th,  I  had  a  conference  with 
Hon.  G.  W.  Ray  of  New  York,  the 
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chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  Hon.  C.  E.  Littlefield  of  Maine, 
who  was  to  have  charge  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor,  and  both  of  these  gentle- 
men promised  me  that  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned  there  would  be  no 
objections  made  to  voting  on  the  com- 
mittee amendments  separately.  But 
to  our  suprise,  when  the  bill  was 
called  up  and  Mr.  Fleming  asked  for 
unanimous  consent  to  vote  on  the 
amendments  separately,  Mr.  Little- 
field  objected.  The  conditions  created 
by  this  action  of  Mr.  Littlefield  were 
that  we  had  to  take  the  bill  as  amend- 
ed or  take  nothing,  for  as  the  bill 
was  brought  up  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  the  amendments  could  not 
be  voted  upon  separately  if  objections 
were  made.  While  we  could  have 
carried  the  bill  through  as  amended, 
and  stood  a  chance  of  getting  the 
amendments  taken  off  in  the  Senate, 
we  lost  interest  when  this  condition 
confronted  us,  and  I  told  our  friends 
that  we  did  not  care  how  they  voted; 
I  told  them  they  had  fulfilled  their 
obligations  to  us  by  making  a  fight 
against  the  amendments  and  they 
could  now  vote  to  satisfy  their  own 
convictions.  The  representatives  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
after  seeing  that  we  were  compelled 
to  take  the  objectionable  amendments 
if  the  bill  was  passed,  sent  word  to 
the  members  to  vote  it  down.  The 
result  was  that  145  votes  were  cast 
against  it  as  against  54  for  it.  There 
were  also  19  who  answered  present, 
and  135  not  voting.  It  is  impossible  by 
the  vote  to  charge  anyone  with  being 
unfriendly  to  us.  We  think  that  the 
145  who  voted  against  the  bill  would 
have  voted  against  the  amendments. 
We  also  know  positively  that  a  large 
number  of  the  54  who  voted  for  the 
bill  were  our  friends,  and  would  have 
voted  against  the  amendments  had 
they  been  givin  an  opportunity  to  do 
so,  and  only  voted  for  it  because  they 
wanted  to  help  us,  and  thought  we 
could  get  the  amendments  stricken 
out   in  the   Senate.    Among  the   19 


who  answered  present,  but  did  not 
vote,  were  several  who  were  opposed 
to  the  amendments,  one  of  which  was 
our  good  friend,  Ridgely  of  Kansas. 
It  was  he  who  introduced  the  bill,  and 
never  lost  interest  in  it  from  the  time 
he  introduced  it  up  to  the  time  he  was 
compelled  to  either  take  something 
which  was  unfair  or  take  nothing  at 
all.  Among  the  135  who  were  regis- 
tered "not  voting"  there  were  a  great 
many  present  but  did  not  open  their 
mouths  when  their  names  were  called, 
whom  we  think  would  have  voted 
against  the  amendments.  Had  the 
amendments  been  voted  upon  sep- 
arately, I  doubt  if  there  would  have 
been  a  corporal's  guard  registered  for 
them ;  and  Littlefield  and  Ray  are  the 
only  ones  to  whom  we  can  attach  the 
blame  for  the  defeat  of  the  measure. 
The  fight  on  the  floor  against  these 
amendments  was  led  by  Mr.  Fleming 
of  Georgia.  In  this  he  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  Terry  of  Arkansas,  Clayton 
of  Alabama,  Ridgely  of  Kansas,  and 
Corliss  of  Michigan;  and  so  effective 
was  the  opposition  to  these  amend- 
ment that  even  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  were 
parties  to  putting  them  upon  the  bill, 
did  not  answer  to  their  names  when 
they  were  called,  and  one  of  these 
answered  present. 

I  attach  herewith  clippings  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February- 
18,  1901,  which  contain  the  full  de- 
bate upon  this  measure  in  the  House. 
The  bill  was  not  even  called  up  in  the 
Senate,  nor  was  there  any  attempt 
made  to  get  it  up,  although  we  tried 
hard  to  get  several  Senators  to  do  so  : 

[PROU   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  FEB.    l8, 
1 90 1 PAGES    2862-2871.] 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  move  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  in  order  to  put  on  its 
f  assags,  with  the  amendments  rM>orted  by 
the  Judicisury  Committee,  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8917)  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"conspiracy,"  and  also  the  use  of  "re- 
straining orders  and  injunctions*'  as  ap- 
plied to  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Territories,  or  engaged  in  commerce  be- 
tween the  several  States,  District  of  G>- 
lumbia,  and  Territories,  and  with  foreign 
nations. 
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Mr.  FLEMING.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  House  permit  a  separate  vote 
upon  the  two  amendments  reported  by  the 
majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  As 
I  understand,  under  the  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  we  are  allowed  to  vote  only  on 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee. 
The  two  amendments  reported  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  were  not  assented 
to  by  the  minority,  and  we  ask  simply  a 
separate  vote  on  those  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fleming]  asks  unanimous 
consent  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  two 
amendments  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  have  no  discre- 
tion in  the  matter.  I  must  follow  the  in- 
structions of  the  committee  and  insist  upon 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  as  I  have 
made  it.  I  have  no  authority  to  consent 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  object? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded 
on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  himself  has 
objected? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  "The  genUeman 
from  Maine"  stated  exactly  the  position 
he  has  taken. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  ask  luianimous 
consent  that  a  second  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  motion  forty 
minutes  are  allowed  for  debate — twenty 
minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Littlepield]  and  twenty 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flem- 
ing.] 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  desire  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent 

.      The    SPEAKER.    The   Clerk    will   first 
report  the  bill. 

The  bill  as  reported,  with  amendments 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  was 
read,  as  follows: 

^*Be  it  enacted,  etc,  That  no  agreement, 
combination,  or  contract  by  or  between 
two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  to  procure 
to  be  done,  or  not  to  do,  or  procure  not  to 
be  done,  any  act  in  contemplation  or  fur- 
therance of  any  trade  dispute  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  may  be  engaged  in 
trade  or  commerce  between  any  Territory 
and  another,  or  between  any  Territory 
or  Territories  and  any  State  or  States,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreU^n 
nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  any  State  or  States^  or  foreign 
nations,  shall  be  deemed  criminal,  nor 
shall  those  engaged  therein  be  indictable 
or  otherwise  punishable  for  the  crime  of 
conspiracy,  if  such  act  committed  by  one 
person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a  crime, 
nor  shall  any  restraining  order  or  injunc- 
tion be  issued  with  relation  thereto:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  threats  to  injure  the  person  or 
the  property,  business,  or  occupation  of  any 


person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation, 
to  intimidation  or  coercion,  or  to  any  acts 
causing  or  intended  to  cause  an  illegal  in- 
terference, by  overt  acts,  with  the  rights 
of  others.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  ex- 
empt from  punishment,  otherwise  than  as 
herein  excepted,  any  persons  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy, for  which  punishment  is  now  pro- 
vided by  any  act  of  Congress,  but  such  act 
of  Congress  shall,  as  to  the  agreements, 
combinations,  and  contracts  hereinbefore 
referred  to,  be  construed  as  if  this  act 
were  therein  contained." 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  discussion  on  this 
question  be  extended  so  as  to  allow  half 
an  hour  on  each  side. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the  absence  of  ob- 
jection, the  extension  of  time  as  requested 
will  be  allowed. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  has  been  fully  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  as  reported  to  the  House  meets 
the  desires  of  the  petitioners  so  far  as  the 
committee  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  go 
in  the  line  of  legislation.  The  views  of 
the  committee  are  very  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill,  which  explains  the  purpose  of  the 
two  amendments  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  their  effect  on  the  bill. 

I  have  no  special  personal  desire  to  urge 
the  measure  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  I  do  so  after  a  conference  with 
those  interested  in  the  measure.  Upon 
the  clear  statement  of  the  report  as  to  the 
character  of  the  bill  and  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
submit  Uie  proposition  to  the  good  sense 
and  judgment  of  the  House.  I  ask  the 
Clerk  to  read,  in  my  time,  the  report. 

The  report  was  read,  as  follows : 

"The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to 
whom  was  referred  House  bill  8917,  report 
it  back  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
bill  pass  with  two  amendments. 

"It  is  a  bill  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
word  'conspiracy'  and  to  regulate  the  use 
of  restraining  orders  and  injunctions. 
After  specifying  what  shall  not  be  held 
to  be  a  conspiracy,  this  independent  propo- 
sition appears  in  lines  5  and  6  on  page  2 
of  thebifi: 

"  'Nor  shall  such  agreement,  combina- 
tion, or  contract  be  considered  as  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce.' 

"The  first  amendment  of  the  committee 
strikes  out  the  language  above  quoted. 
The  only  statute  of  the  United  States  that 
prohibits  contracts  and  agreements  in  re- 
straint of  trade  and  commerce  is  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  act,  approved  July  a,  1890. 

"That  statute  makes  such  contracts  and 
agreements  criminal  and  imposes  iipon  the 
parties  making  them  penalties  of ^  fine  and 
imprisonment.  It  makes  no  discrimination 
between  classes  or  individuals.     In  its  ap- 

flication  is  is  not  a  respecter  of  persons, 
t  does  not  select,  as  it  ought  not,  per- 
sons engaged  in  any  particular  business  or 
occupations,  as  distinguished  from  other 
kinds   of  business  or  occupation,   as   sub- 
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ject  to  its  penalties.     It  operates  equally  person  or  the  property,  business,  or  occu- 

and  alike^  upon  all.     If  the  results  legis-  pation  of  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 

lated  against  are  properly  the  subject  .of  corporation,   to   intimidation,   or   coercion, 

criminal  legislation,   all   agencies   through  or  to  any  acts  causing  or  intended  to  cause 

which  such  criminal  results  are  produced  an  illegal  interference,  by  overt  acts,  with 

must  be  equally  within  the  penal  provis-  the  rights  of  others.' 

ions  of  the  act,  as  otherwise  the  restraint  "The  bill  provides  that  'any  act  in  con- 

of  trade  and  commerce  could  not  be  ef-  templation    or    furtherance    of    any    trade 

fectually  prevented.     If  the  result  is   in-  dispute  between  employers  and  employees' 

jurious,    all    acts    producing    the    result  shsdl   not  'be  deemed   criminal,  nor  shall 

should  be  imder  the  ban  of  tne  statute.  those    engaged    therein    be    indictable    or 

"It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  acts  may  otherwise  punishable  for  the  crime  of  con- 
be  done  in  'contemplation  or  furtherance  spiracy,  if  such  act  committed  by  one  per- 
of  any  trade  dispute  between  employer  and  son  would  not  be  pimishable  as  a  crime, 
employees'  that  would  not  be  'in  restraint  nor  shall  any  restraining  order  or  injunc- 
of  trade  or  commerce,'  and  it  is  undoubt-  tion  be  issued  with  relation  thereto.' 
edly  true  that  acts  micht  be  specially  di-  "This  bill,  as  it  reads,  without  amend- 
rected  to  or  necessarily  involve  ^c  're-  ment,  would  authorize  a  large  number  of 
straint  of  trade  or  commerce  for  the  pur-  persons  engaged  in  the  'furtherance  of  a 
pose  of  furthering  such  dispute.  It  can  trade  dispute*^  to  orally  threaten  personal 
hardly  be  insisted  that  a  set  of  acts  done  violence  and  injury  to  persons,  property, 
to  accomplish  a  particular  purpose,  and  business,  and  occupations — to  intimidate 
which  as  a  part  thereof  necessarily  restrain  and  coerce  by  oral  threats — as  such  an  act, 
trade  or  commerce,  should  be  held  inno-  when  committed  by  one  person,  is  not 
cent  and  harmless  when  intended  to  pro-  punishable  as  a  crime.  The  only  remedy 
duce  results  denounced  as  criminal,  while  for  a  threat  to  do  personal  injury  in  nearly 
other  acts  of  the  same  general  character,  every  State  jurisdiction  is  a  proceeding  to 
not  involving  this  particular  purpose,  but  place  the  party  making  the  threat  under 
producing  the  same  result,  should  be  held  bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  and  thus  prevent 
criminal.  the  commission  of  an  act  that  would  'be 

"No  reason  is  perceived  why  the  law  punishable  as  a  crime.'  If  such  threat  is 
should  discriminate  as  to  the  purpose  for  ever  punishable  as  a  crime,  it  is  an  ex- 
which  trade  or  commerce  should  be  re-  ception  to  which  our  attention  has  not 
strained.  We  do  not  think  it  proper  to  been  called,  and  certainly  is  not  the  rule, 
discriminate  between  the  classes  or  per-  This  being  the  case,  the  bill  would  cer- 
sons,  or  the  acts  in  which  they  mav  be  en-  tainly  authorize  a  combination  of  any  size 
gapped,  when  such  acts  equally  tend  to  and  to  orally  threaten  injury — to  intimidate 
bring  about  the  same  criminal  result.  It  and  coerce  by  oral  threats — acts  which  we 
is  not  within  the  proper  province  of  the  assume  no  one  would  desire  to  have  per- 
lawmaking  power  to  make  fish  of  one  and  mitted,  much  less  authorized,  by  the  pro- 
fowl  of  another.  A  State  with  its  recog-  vision  of  any  public  statute.  We  have 
nized  powers  of  sovereignty  is  impotent  to  been  advised  by  some  of  those  urging  its 
obstruct  interstate  commerce,  but  this  bill  passage  that  such  a  result  was  neiuier  de- 
without   amendment   would   in   effect   au-  sirable  or  desired. 

thorize  persons  engaged  in  the  futherance  "The  bill  was  evidently  drawn  under  the 

of    a    trade    dispute,    employers    and    em-  misapprehension  that  oral  threats  to  injure 

ployees,    to    make    contracts    and    agree-  as  aforesaid  were  'punishable  as  a  crime.' 

ments,  do  acts  that  would  obstruct  inter-  The  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  this 

state  commerce,  and  thus  exercise  powers  act,  as  we  undersUnd  it,  is  to  prohibit  the 

not  possessed  by  a  sovereign  State.  punishment  of  combinations,  organized  to 

"We  can  not  feel  that  the  proponents  of  do  or  doinV  acts  that  would  be  lawful  and 

the  bill  would  desire  this  result.     With  the  proper  if  done  by  an  individual,  and  to 

language  struck  out,  as  proposed  by  the  prohibit  the  use  of  injunctions  to  restrain 

amendment,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ian-  the  doing  of  such  acts  by  any  combination, 

^age  of  the  bill  is  sweeping  and  far-reach-  acts  which  are  not  intended  to  and  do  not 

ing,  and  it  would  be  ouficult  to  say  just  injure  persons   or   property.     We   do   not 

how   far  the   court  would  go   in   holding  understand  that  anyone  seriously  contends 

imder  it  that  parties  to  combinations  be-  that  authority  should  be  given,  either  di- 

tween    employers    or    employees    for    the  rectly  or  indirectly,  by  a  public  statute  to 

furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  would  be  any  combination  to  orally  threaten  injury 

excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  Sher-  to  persons  or  property,  business  or  occu- 

man   anti-trust   act.     It   is   quite   possible  pations,  or  intimidate  or  coerce  by  such 

that  its  operation  will  prove  to  be  more  threats,  or  to  interfere  with  the  legal  rights 

extensive    than    is    contemplated    by    con-  of  others,  or  that  the  court  should  be  pro- 

servative  judgment.     When  the  friends  of  hibited  from  restraining  such  acts,     it  is 

the  bill  have  the  full  benefit  of  such  ex-  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  an  un- 

tremety  general  language,  with  its  inherent  desired    and    unwarrantable    operation    of 

possibilities    of    judicial    construction,    it  the  act  and  confining  it  to  what  its  friends 

would  appear  to  be  as  far  as  they  ought  to  admit  to  be  its  legitimate  scope  that  we 

ask  the  legislative  power  to  ^o.  recommend    the    adoption    of    the    second 

"The  second  amendment  which  is  recom-  amendment, 

mended   is   the  addition   of  the   following  "The  bill  is  therefore  reported  back  with 

proviso  after  the  word  'thereto,'  at  the  end  the    recommendation    that    it    pass    when 

of  the  seventh  line  in  the  second  page,  viz :  amended  as  follows : 

"  *  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  "Pa^e  a,  from  lines  5  and  6  strike  out  the 

act  shall  not  apply  to  threats  to  injure  the  following:      'Nor    shall    such    agreement, 
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combination,  or  contract  be  considered  as 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce.' 

"Page  2,  at  the  end  of  line  7;  after  the 
word  'thereto/  insert  the  following: 

"^Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  threats  to  injure  the 
person  or  the  property,  business,  or  occu- 
pation of  any  person,  firm,  association,  or 
corporation,  to  intimidation  or  coercion,  or 
any  acts  causing  or  intended  to  cause  an 
illegal  interference,  by  overt  acts,  with  the 
rights  of  others.* " 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TERRY.  In  the  limited  time  al- 
lowed for  debate  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  engage  in  anything  like  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hem- 
en  way).  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Flbuing]  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  FLEMING.     I  do. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  How 
much  time? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Whatever  time  the 
gentleman  desires  to  occupy. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  as 
originally  offered  was,  as  I  understand, 
unanimously  reported  favorably  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  Senate.  In 
my  opinion  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  House  committee  tend  to  defeat  the 
very  object  that  the  laboring  men  had  in 
view  when  the  original  bill  was  offered. 
I  want  the  House  to  vote  understandingly 
on  that  question. 

I  desire,  furthermore,  to  say  that  this 
bill  is  almost  a  literal  copy  of  an  act  which 
passed  the  British  Parliament,  and  which 
will  be  found  reported  in  the  Foreign 
Labor  Law  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  I  have  here.  In  order  to 
show  the  almost  exact  similarity  of  this 
bill  to  that  act  of  Parliament,  I  will  read : 

"An  agreement  or  combination  by  two 
or  more  persons  to  do  or  procure  to  be 
done  any  act  in  contemplation  or  further- 
ance of  a  trade  dispute  between  employers 
and  workmen  shall  not  be  indictable  as  a 
conspiracy  if  such  act,  committed  by  one 
person,  would  not  be  punishable  as  a 
crime.  Nothing^  in  this  section  shall  ex- 
empt from  punishment  any  person  guilty 
of  a  conspiracy  for  which  a  pimishment  is 
awarded  by  any  act  of  Parliament." 

That  same  provision  is  contained  in  this 
bill  as  originally  offered,  and  is  almost  in 
the  identical  language. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  But  now  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  read  the  next 
paragraph — the  next  section  of  the  bill  to 
which  he  has  referred? 

Mr.  TERRY.  I  have  already  referred 
to  that. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  The  gentleman 
will  find  that  his  contention  is  wrong,  if  he 
will  compare  the  two. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Very  well,  now;  let  us 
see.     I  read: 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
law  relating  to  riots,  unlawful  assembly, 
breach  of  the  peace  or  sedition,  or  anv 
offense  against  the  State  or  the  sovereign. 

Now,  of  course,  a  riot  could  not  be  by 


one  person,  so  that  is  a  Qualification  there. 
There  can  be  not  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  But  there 
could  be  a  riot  by  a  dozen  or  more  persons. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Of  course.  But  if,  under 
the  original  bill,  an  act  is  done  punishable 
by  law  when  done  by  one  man,  it  would 
be  punishable  if  done  by  a  dozen. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  TERRY.  I  decline  to  yield  in  the 
brief  time  at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  The  gentleman 
of  course,  understands  that  the  English 
laws  are  much  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive in  some  respects  than  our  own. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Of  course.  But  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  do  not  desire 
to  be  interrupted,  as  my  time  is  very  brief. 
The  English  act  is  identical,  or  practically 
so,  with  the  one  which  has  been  offered  bv 
the  laboring  men  of  this  country,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  which  1  have  just  re- 
ferred. Now,  if  gentlemen  choose  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  voting  down  the 
wishes  of  the  laboring  men  and  adopting  a 
proposition  manifestly  not  in  their  inter- 
ests, of  course  that  is  the  right  of  the  gen- 
tlemen themselves. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Will  the  gentie- 
man  allow  an  interruption? 

Mr.  TERRY.  I  would  prefer  to  proceed 
without  interruption.  I  only  wish  to  say 
that  it  is  the  apparent  purpose  of  this  bill 
1o  destroy  the  amendments  which  were  put 
on  the  anti-trust  bill  a  short  time  ago,  and 
which  you  all  voted  for,  I  believe— only  a 
few  exceptions  on  that  side  of  the  House 
— and  you  accomplish  it  in  this  way.  If 
you  pass  this  bill  in  the  form  you  now 
propose  to  pass  it  in,  it  effectually  destroys 
that  provision  of  law  which  met  the  ap- 
provaJ  of  nearly  every  member  in  the 
House. 

Now,  when  the  first  bill  uponjthis  sub- 
ject was  passed  by  Congress,  when  the 
matter  was  considered  by  this  body,  every 
man  who  spoke  upon  it  said  that  it  had  no 
purpose  or  intentions^ — that  there  was  no 
purpose  to  apply  it  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. It  was  understood  and  believed 
that  it  had  no  application  to  them.  Eveiy 
member  of  the  House  will  recollect  that  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  it  did  not 
apply  to  them.  But  if  you  pass  the  pend- 
ing bill  you  destroy  the  effect  of  that 
amendment  on  the  anti-trust  bill.  Are  you 
willing  to  do  that?  Here  is  that  amend- 
ment: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  apply  to  trade  unions  or  other  labor 
organizations  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  other 
conditions  under  which  labor  is  to  be  per- 
formed." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  three  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Clay- 
ton.] 

Mr.  CLAYTON  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  submit  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  and  in  order  that  the  House 
may  thoroughly  understand  this  proposi- 
tion, the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
pending  bill,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  read  in 
my  time. 
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The  Qerk  read  as  follows: 

"The  undersigned  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  dissent  from  the  ma- 
i'ority  report  on  House  bill  No.  8917,  *to 
imit  the  meaning  of  the  word  'conspiracy/ 
and  also  the  use  of  'restraining  orders  and 
injimctions/  as  applied  to  disputes  between 
employers  and  employes  in  tne  District  of 
Columbia  and  Territories,  or  engaged  in 
commerce  between  the  several  States,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Territories  and  for- 
eign nations.' 

"It  is  clear  to  our  minds  that  it  was  never 
the  legislative  intent  that  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  of  Julv  2,  1890,  which  pro- 
hibits contracts  and  agreements  'in  re- 
straint of  trade  and  commerce/  should  ap- 
ply to  cooperative  efforts  of  workingmen 
in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute,  especially  when  such  efforts,  if 
put  forth  by  a  single  individual,  would  not 
constitute  a  crime. 

"The  first  amendment  proposed  by  the 
majority  strikes  out  the  words  'Nor  shall 
such  agreement,  combination,  or  contract 
be  considered  as  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce.' 

"There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  striking 
out  these  words.  They  do  not.  say  that  'no 
agreement,  combination,  or  contract,'  etc., 
made  by  employees  shall  be  considered  in 
restraint  of  trade;  but  the  language  is  'no 
such  agreement,'  etc. ;  that  is,  no  agree- 
ment, etc.,  to  do  an  act,  etc.,  which,  if 
done  by  a  single  individual,  would  not 
constitute  a  cnme.  Within  that  limita- 
tion, and  that  alone,  would  the  acts  of 
employees  be  taken  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  Sherman  anti- trust  law  by  the  pending 
bill. 

"The  majority  report  does  not  seem  to 
recognize  this  important  distinction. 

"We  think  the  words  stricken  out  should 
remain  in  the  bill. 

"The  second  amendment  proposed  by  the 
majority  is  the  insertion  of  the  following 
proviso  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  line  on 
the  second  page: 

"  ^Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  threats  to  injure  the 
person  or  the  proper^j^,  business,  or  occupa- 
tion of  any  person,  firm  or  association,  or 
corporation,  to  intimidation  or  coercion, 
or  to  any  acts  causing  or  intended  to  cause 
any  illegal  interference  by  overt  acts  with 
the  rights  of  others.' 

"If  we  had  well-defined  meanings  for  the 
terms  'threats  to  injure,'  'intimidations,' 
'coercion,'  acts  causing  or  intended  to  cause 
an  illegal  interference,'  etc.,  there  mi^ht 
be  no  special  objection  to  the  purpose  in- 
tended by  this  amendment.  But  in  the 
absence  of  such  well-defined  ideas,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  either 
(x)  to  permit  (and  even  to  suggest  by  im- 
plication) such  latitude  of  judicial  con- 
struction as  might  negative  all  the  good 
in  the  bill,  or  (2)  to  encumber  the  statute 
with  a  useless  declaration  of  principles  of 
recognized  law. 

"In  the  now  celebrated  Debs  case  (158 
U.  S.  R.,  p.  564)  the  Supreme  Court  places 
its  affirmation  of  the  juacrment  of  the  lower 
court,  not  on  the  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law,  but  on  the  broader 
ground   of  constitutional   and  statute  law 


and   on   the   well-recognized   practices   of 
remedial  and  preventive  judicial  procedure. 

"The  coMTt  says: 

"  'It  prefers  to  rest  its  judgment  on  the 
broader  groimd  discussed  in  its  opinion, 
believeing  it  important  that  the  principles 
underlying  it  should  be  fully  stated  and 
affirmed.' 

"We  believe  that  the  principles  stated 
and  affirmed  in  that  case  go  far  enough 
and  are  sufficient  guaran^  for  person  and 
property  without  the  aid  of  the  proviso 
interpolated  into  this  bill.  That  proviso 
might  be  used  to  unjustly  oppress  a  class 
of  citizens  already  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor. 

"We  recommend  that  the  bill  pass  with- 
out amendment,  believing  that  under 
proper  judicial  construction  no  injustice 
will  be  done. 

W.  L.  TERRY. 
H.  D.  CLAYTON. 
D.  H.  SMITH. 
WM.  H.  FLEMING. 

"  I  do  not  concur  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  committee. 

D.  A.  DE  ARMOND/' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  yield  two  minutes 
more  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  as  originally  introduced 
is  substantially  following  the  legislation  on 
this  subject  which  has  been  had  in  the 
British  Parliament  Indeed,  the  language 
of  the  bill  is  practically  similar  to  that 
employed  in  the  act  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament. 

The  two  amendments  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  seek  to  incorporate  legislation  in 
the  bill  asked  for  by  the  labor  unions  in 
the  United  States.  This  legislation  is  not 
contained  in  the  original  bill.  The  com- 
mittee reports  back  the  bill  with  amend- 
ments proposing  to  strike  out  the  words 
on  page  2 : 

"Nor  shall  such  agreement,  combination, 
or  contract  be  considered  as  in  the  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.CLAYTON  of  Alabama.     I  ask  the 

?entleman  from  Georgia  to  yield  to  me  a 
ew  moments  more. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  yield  two  minutes 
more  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  of  Alabama.  That,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  one  of  the  amendments  that 
the  committee  reporting  this  bill  seek  to 
make.  It  is  an  amendment  the  majority 
of  the  committee  want  the  House  to  adopt. 
The  labor  unions  object  to  striking  out 
those  words. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  familiar  with 
the  famous  Debs  case  that  the  decision  in 
the  lower  court  rested  on  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law ;  but  it  is  also  known  that  the 
Supreme  Court  rested  its  decision  upon  the 
broader  ground  of  the  commercial  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  which  permitted  the 
interposition  of  the  court  to  prevent  irre- 
parable injury. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  labor  unions  seek 
to  take  it  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Sher- 
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man  law  and  out  of  the  purview  of  the 
courts  under  any  general  power  to  con- 
demn these  labor  organizations  in  their 
efforts  and  in  their  fights  with  these  cor- 
porations over  labor  disputes.  There  is 
no  substantial  reason  given  in  the  report 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee  why  these 
should  be  stricken  out.  The  contention  of 
the  labor  unions  is  that  they  should  be 
left  untrammeled  by  injunction  in  their 
rightful  contests  with  corporations  where 
the  question  of  labor  is  in  dispute. 
This  bill  without  these  amendments  serves 
to  take  away  from  the  courts  the  power 
to  interfere  in  labor  disputes  when  men 
are  not  doing  anything  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  others.  It  is  to  limit  this  right 
of  injunction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  of  Alabama.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  give  me  one  minute  more. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  give  to  the  gentle- 
man one  minute  more. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  of  Alabama.  They  have 
another  objection  to  this  bill  as  amended. 
This  second  amendment  inserts  a  proviso, 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  in  these  words : 
"or  to  any  acts  causing  or  intended  to 
cause  an  illegal  interference,  by  overt  acts, 
with  the  rights  of  others." 

The  contention  of  these  unions  is  that 
that  gives  to  the  courts  by  express  enact- 
ment the  power  to  say  what  constitutes 
evidence  of  an  intention  which  might  be 
construed  to  cover  the  right  to  peaceably 
assemble  and  discuss  a  question.  The 
courts  that  have  not  been  friendly  hereto- 
fore to  labor  organizations  might  so  con- 
strue those  words  as  to  make  overt  acts 
out  of  whatever  may  suit  the  whim  of  the 
judge.  That  is  a  sort  of  a  blanket  clatise 
under  which  the  power  of  the  court  may 
be  invoked  on  the  side  of  the  corporations 
asainst  the  laboring  men  in  these  disputes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  incorporate  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Fuller,  shownig  that  the  labor  organiza- 
tions do  not  want  this  bill  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman asks  unanimous  consent  to  incor- 
?iorate  as  a  part  of  his  remarks  a  letter 
rom  Mr.  Fuller.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
hear  it  read. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Let  it  be  read  in  the 
time  of  mv  friend  from  Maine. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  If  it  is  a  part  of 
the  debate  on  the  other  side,  I  should  like 
to  have  it  read  in  the  time  on  the  other 
side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  ? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Yes;  I  want  to 
hear  it  read. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  of  Alabama.  Give  me 
the  time  and  I  will  have  it  read  in  my  time. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  want  it  read  in 
the  time  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  of  Alabama.  We  will 
settle  this  first  labor  dispute  right  here 
to  day. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Not  that  I  should 
object  ordinarily,  but  I  want  to  hear  Mr. 
Fuller's  letter,  because  Mr.  Fuller  has  had 
quite   a  good   many   oral   communications 

-9- 


with  me  in  relation  to  it  and  I  want  to  get 
the  letter,  because  I  might  desire  to  make 
some  statement  in  relation  to  it  in  my  own 
time.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  want  the 
letter  read. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  of  Alabama.  Give  me  a 
minute  and  I  will  read  it  for  you. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Send  the  letter  to 
me. 

The  letter  is  in  these  words: 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  30,  190J. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  amend- 
ments placed  upon  H.  R.  8917  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  will  say  that  they 
were  submitted  to  us  by  Chairman  Ray 
before  the  bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  after  careful  consideration  of 
them  by  eminent  legal  counsel  we  were 
advised  to  not  consent  to  them,  and  we  so 
notified  Mr.  Ray.  After  it  was  reported 
to  the  House  we  again  submitted  it  to 
three  otiier  reputable  firms  of  attorneys, 
and  they  all  agree  that  these  amendments 
practically  defeat  the  object  of  the  bill,  and 
say  if  it  is  enacted  into  law  in  its  present 
shape  it  would  furnish  no  relief.  Conse- 
quently, on  behalf  of  these  organizations,  I 
am  authorized  to  say  that  if  these  amend- 
ments can  not  be  defeated  either  in  the 
House  or  Senate  we  do  not  want  it  passed. 

Yours  truly,        H.  R.  FULLER 
Hon.  H.  D.  Clayton,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  to  the  minority? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  sixteen  min- 
utes remaining  of  his  time. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  yield  three  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Corliss]. 

Mr.  CORLISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  time  allotted  to  me  I  can  not  properly 

C resent  my  own  views  upon  this  question, 
ut  I  desire  emphatically  to  protest  against 
the  amendments,  and  I  make  this  protest 
on  behalf  of  the  railway  organizations  of 
this  country,  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Sherman  law  was  never  intended  to  cover 
organizations  of  labor.  It  ought  not  to  do 
so;  and  I  desire  to  have  read  in  the  three 
minutes  allowed  to  me  a  telegram  from  the 
representatives  of  the  railway  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  protesting  against 
these  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  16,  1901. 
H.  R.  Fuller, 

Raleigh  Hotel,  IVashington,  D,  C; 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
is  opposed  to  the  amendments  to  H.  R. 
8917,  reported  by  the  committee,  and 
earnestly  request  the  support  of  every  Rep- 
resentative to  the  minority  report.  Please 
communicate  our  position  in  this  matter  to 
every  Congressman  in  most  convenient 
way  before  vote  is  taken. 

P.  H.  MORRISSEY, 

Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen. 

Mr.  CORLISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in 
mv  hand  telegsams  from  the  organizations 
of   labor   engaged   upon   railroads   in   the 


State  of  Michi^n,  protesting  against  these 
amendments.    They  regard  them  as  a  di- 
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rect  infringement  upon  their  interests  and 
their  rights.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  not  to  act  upon  them.  We  ought  to 
return  this  bill  to  the  committee  or  vote 
the  measure  down.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  adc  whether  under  a  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  a  motion  to  recommit  is  in 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  thinks  not 

Mr.  CORLISS.  Is  there  any  way  by 
which  we  can  vote  upon  the  bill  and  the 
amendments  separately? 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  not  That 
has  been  passed  upon  this  morning. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  yield  two  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Ridgely]. 

Mr.  RIDGELY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
as  originally  drawn  and  introduced  by  my- 
self is  the  product  of  the  attorneys  em- 
ployed by  the  united  labor  organizations  of 
thi*?  country.  After  due  consideration  of 
the  experience  in  our  own  Government 
and  in  our  own  courts,  also  bringing  into 
consideration  the  experience  of  other  na- 
tions, and  especially  England,  upon  this 
great  problem  of  the  numerous  issues  that 
come  up  between  organized  labor  and  their 
employers,  this  bill  was  drawn  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  come  within  the  constitu- 
tional limits,  that  it  would  stand  the  test 
of  the  courts  and  existing  decisions,  and 
that  it  would  protect  both  the  employer 
and  the  employed. 

These  men  ask  that  this  House  shall  pass 
the  bill  as  it  was  introduced,  but  they  are 
opposed  to  these  amendments,  believing 
that  the  amendments  will  be  turned  against 
organized  labor;  and  therefore  I  can  not 
ask  any  man  to  record  his  vote  in  favor  of 
these  amendments.  If  the  Republican  side 
of  the  House  sees  fit  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  passing  this  bill  as  it  has  been 
reported  by  the  committee,  we  arc  willing 
that  they  shall  do  so,  and  we  in  behalf  of 
labor  will  take  our  chances  with  the  Senate 
to  get  the  bill  restored  to  its  original  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  RIDGELY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  as  I  intro- 
duced the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  asks  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record,  Is  there  ob- 
jection? [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hear  none. 

Mr.  RIDGELY.  I  wiU  first  put  into  the 
Record  the  amended  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee, 
which  is  before  us  for  our  action,  and  I 
charge  the  Republican  managers,  who  have 
the  absolute  control  of  the  niles  under 
which  this  and  all  le^slation  in  this  House 
is  conducted,  as  having  acted  in  bad  faith 
with  every  labor  organization  in  the  nation 
by  their  refusal  to  give  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  amendments  sep- 
arated from  the  bill,  as  they  had  agreed 
to  do. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
is  as  follows : 

"A  bill  (H.  R.  8917)  to  limit  the  meaning 
of  the  word  'conspiracy'  and  also  the  use 
•f  'restraining  orders  and  injunctions' 
as  applied  to  disputes  between  employers 


and  employees  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Territories,  or  engaged  in  com- 
merce between  the  several  States,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Territories,  and 
with  foreign  nations. 
"Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  no  agreement, 
combination,  or  contract  by  or  between 
two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  procure  to 
be  done,  or  not  to  do,  or  procure  not  to  be 
done,  any  act  in  contemplation  or  further- 
ance of  any  trade  dispute  between  employ- 
ers and  employees  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  may  be  engaged  in  trade  or 
commerce  between  any  Territory  and  an- 
other, or  between  any  Territory  or  Terri- 
tories and  any  State  or  States,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations, 
or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
any  State  or  States,  or  foreign  nations, 
shall  be  deemed  criminal*  nor  shall  those 
engaged  therein  be  indictable  or  otherwise 
punishable  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  if 
such  act  committed  by  one  person  would 
not  be  punishable  as  a  crime  [nor  shall 
such  agreement,  combination,  or  contract 
be  considered  as  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce],  nor  shall  any  restraining  order 
or  injunction  be  issued  with  relation  there- 
to: Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  threats  to  injure  the 
person  or  the  property,  business,  or  occu- 
pation of  any  person,  Arm,  association,  or 
corporation,  to  intimidation  or  coercion, 
or  to  any  acts  causing  or  intended  to  cause 
any  illegal  interference,  by  overt  acts,  with 
the  rights  of  others.  Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  exempt  from  punishment,  otherwise 
than  as  herein  excepted^  any  person  guilty 
of  conspiracy,  for  which  punishment  is 
now  provided  by  any  act  of  Congress,  but 
such  act  of  Congress  shall,  as  to  Uie  agree- 
ments, combinations,  and  contracts  here- 
inbefore referred  to,  be  construed  as  if 
this  act  were  therein  contained." 

The  amendments  are,  first,  the  striking 
out  of  certain  words  (printed  in  brackets), 
and  second,  the  addition  of  all  words  in 
italics.  The  bill  as  introduced  includes 
the  part  erased  and  omits  the  lines  in 
italics. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  will  not  offer 
any  arguments  of  my  own  as  to  the  legal 
eftect  of  these  amendments ;  but  I  will  pre- 
sent here  some  letters  by  a  number  of  the 
very  best  lawyers  in  uie  United  States, 
written  in  response  to  inquiries  by  the 
officers  of  prominent  labor  organizations: 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  25,  1900. 
Dbar  Sir:  Your  favor  of  May  25,  with 
its  indosure,  is  at  hand.  You  inform  us 
that  Mr.  Ray  suggests  striking  from  lines 
5  and  6,  page  2,  of  the  bill  the  words  'nor 
shall  such  agreement,  combination,  or  con- 
tract be  considered  as  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce.* 

We  can  not  recommend  that  you  should 
accede  to  this  proposition.  To  strike  out 
these  lines,  allowing  the  prior  part  of  the 
bill  to  remain  as  it  is,  would  measureably 
at  least  leave  the  combinations  declared 
to  be  innocent  from  a  criminal  point  of 
view,  subject  to  attack  in  a  civil  c«urt 
We  do  n.ot  say  that  SMch  attack  would  be 
founded  upon  good  law,  but  in  view  of  the 
abuse  of  law,  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
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we  believe  the  attacks  would  be  continued 
were  the  words  designated  struck  out,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Ray. 

Mr.  Ray  also  suggests  that  there  be 
added  to  the  end  of  line  7,  page  2,  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

'Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  threats,  intimidation,  co- 
ercion, or  to  any  acts  causing,  or  intended 
to  cause,  an  interference  by  overt  acts 
with  the  rights  of  others.' 

Considering  the  act  as  a  whole,  the  elim-*- 
ination  of  these  words  would  inferentially 
justify  the  issuance  of  restraining  or4ers 
against  the  commission  of  acts  supposed 
to  be  criminaL  One  of  the  vices  con- 
nected with  the  issuance  of  injunctions 
has  been  that  such  injunctions  have  tended 
to  impair  the  criminal  power  of  the  court, 
and  to  enlarge  the  civil  power^  of  the  court 
by  authorizing  it  to  deal  with  supi)osed 
criminality,  therebjr  indirectly  depriving 
the  citizen  of  the  right  to  trial  by  jury. 

There  may  be,  it  may  be  argued,  an  in- 
terference by  overt  act  with  the  right  of 
another,  such  interference  occurring  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  several,  when  the 
several  so  acting  are  entirely  within  their 
own  rights  in  the  action  they  take.  In- 
terference with  another  may,  therefore, 
under  the  common  law.  be  entirely  justi- 
fiable, and  considering  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition might  even  be  regarded  as  prais^ 
worthy  from  a  business  standpoint.  This 
proviso,  however,  inferential!^  might  justify 
a  court  in  treating  such  on  interference  as 
criminal  or  as  justifying  a  restraining 
order  or  injunction. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  the  view  of  the  courts 
that  many  of  the  acts  committed  by  trade 
unions  are  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  does 
not  follow,  therefore,  that  such  acts  are  in 
illegal  restraint  of  trade  or  are  blame- 
worthy. There  are  many  business  acts 
which  undbubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
strain trade,  but  which  can  not,  therefore, 
be  attacked  b^  the  courts.  Agreements  in 
partial  restraint  of  trade  have  repeatedly 
been  recognized  as  legal,  and  the  effect  of 
the  section  as  prepared  bv  us  was  to  pre- 
vent any  court  from  declaring  illegal  the 
acts  which  the  section  defines  as  innocent 

We  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  beneficial  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  by  Mr.  Ray,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  inclined  to  think  that  the  amend- 
ment would  materially  weaken  the  cor- 
rective legislation  we  are  now  seeking. 
Truly  yours, 

RALSTON  &  SIDDONS. 
Samuel  Goufers^  Esq., 
IVashington,  D,  C. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  ■ , . 

Dear  Sir:  Yours,  inclosing  letter  from 
H.  R.  Fuller,  together  with  House  bill  No*. 
8917,  received,  and  the  bill  has  received 
our  careful  attention. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  second 
amendment  to  the  bill  substantially  de- 
stroys all  the  good  there  is  in  it;  that  the 
amendment  takes  out  the  meat  and  bont, 
blood  and  sinew,  and,  in  fact,  leaves  noth- 
ing. 

it  would  be  hard,  in  our  judgment  to 
conceive  a  case  that  might  not.,  by  a  court 


desiring  to  do  so,  be  held  to  come  under 
some  one  of  the  provisos.  The  amend- 
ment provides,  'that  the  act  shall  not  apply 
to  threats  to  injure  the  person  or  the 
property,  the  business  or  the  occupation  of 
any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion, or  shall  not  apply  to  the  intimidation 
or  coercion,  or  shall  not  apply  to  any  acts 
causing  or  intended  to  cause  the  illegal  in- 
terference, by  overt  acts,  with  the  rights 
of  others.' 

If  the  provisions  of  the  act  do  not  apply 
to  any  of  these,  there  is  not  much  left  to 
which  the  act  can  apply,  and  we  do  not 
think  labor  organizations  have  gained  anv- 
thing  bv  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  may  be 
charged  up  a^nst  them  that  the  bill  was 
passed  at  their  request  and  that  they  got 
what  they  wanted. 

We  return  you  the  letter  and  bill  herein. 
Yours, 
NOBLE,  PINNEY  &  WILLARD. 
P.  H.  Morrissey, 

Grand  Master,  B.  R,  T,,  City, 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28,  1900, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  examined  the  copy  of 
House  bill  No.  8917  and  the  report  thereon 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  No.  2007,  and 
dated  December  3,  1900,  -  in  connection 
with  the  letter  to  you  of  H.  R.  Fuller, 
dated  December  12,  1900.  In  regard  to 
the  same  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  desire  to  amend  the  bill 
by  striking  out  the  words :  'Nor  shall  such 
agreement,  combination,  or  contract  be 
considered  as  in  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce.' 

While  I  recognize  much  force  in  the 
observation  of  the  committee's  report  with 
regard  to  discriminating  between  classes  or 
individuals  in  the  application  of  the  laws, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  they 
should  not  apply  the  same  principles  to  the 
clause  immediately  following  the  one 
stricken  out,  *Nor  shall  any  restraining 
order  or  injunction  be  issued  with  rela- 
tion thereto.*  Your  order  has  had  ex- 
perience which  demonstrates  that,  in  the 
Lands  of  a  jud^e  in  S3rmpathy  with  em- 
ployers, a  restraining  order  or  an  injunc- 
tion can  be  made  a  very  effective  instru- 
ment to  cripple  the  efforts  of  employees  to 
maintain  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
moral  and  legal  rights. 

Now,  if  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  con- 
tent to  make  an  exception  of  employees  in 
the  matter  of  the  use  of  a  restraining  order 
and  an  injunction  in  connection  with  the 
transaction  set  out  in  the  bill,  why  should 
it  not  be  equally  willing  to  make  an  ex- 
ception as  to  the  operation  of  this  provis- 
ion of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  which 
was  penal  in  its  ver^  nature.  If  Congress 
has  the  power  to  limit  the  |)ower  of  the 
courts  in  the  use  of  injunctions  and  re- 
straining orders,  it  certainly  has  the  power 
to  make  an  exception  of  individuals  and 
classes  of  individuals  as  to  the  operation 
of  criminal  law.  That  it  has  that  power  as 
to  injunctions  and  restraining  orders  would 
seem  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  Ju- 
diciarv  Committee  allows  the  clause  last 
quoted  above  to  remain  in  the  bill  without 
question.    Certainly  the  committee  would 
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not  report  in  favor  of  a  bill  containing  a 
clause  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee is  unconstitutional  or  invalid. 

In  other  words,  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand from  the  report  of  the  committee 
why  they  should  strike  one  clause  out  and 
leave  the  other  remaining.  They  are  so 
much  alike  in  the  purposes  which  each  is 
to  serve,  and  also  in  their  natures,  that 
every  word  of  criticism  of  one  shotild  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  other. 

The  second  amendment  consists  of  the 
insertion  of  the  following  words:  *Pro- 
vided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  threats  to  injure  the  person 
or  the  property,  business,  or  occupation 
of  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corpor- 
ation, to  intimidation  or  coercion,  or  to 
any  acts  causing  or  intended  to  cause  an 
illegal  interference,  by  overt  acts,  with  the 
rights  of  others.*  This  language  is  very 
broad  and  is  liable  to  be  construed  by  a 
court  in  sympathy  with  employers  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  very  little  force  in  the 
preceding  provisions  of  the  act. 

For  instance,  threats  to  injure  the  oc- 
cupation of  any  person  might  be  held  to 
include  almost  any  action  taken  by  organ- 
ized labor,  because  in  its  very  nature  such 
action  might  threaten  the  occupation  of 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  organ- 
izations. The  words  'intimidation'  and 
'coercion*  are  words  which  have  not  been 
very  well  defined  by  the  courts,  and  by  the 
use  of  them  in  this  provision  the  door  is 
left  open  to  a  court  by  giving  them  a  wide 
and  liberal  meaning  to  cover  almost  any 
action  or  proceeding  of  organized  labor  in 
the  effort  to  carry  out  perfectly  proper 
and  legal  purposes. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  if 
the  bill  passes  in  its  present  form,  it  will 
afford  but  very  little  relief  to  your  order 
as  to  those  things,  to  relieve  which  the  bill 
was  framed  and  introduced. 
Yours  respectfully. 

ALEX.  HADDEN. 
P.  M.  Arthur,  G.  C.  E., 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Society  for  Saving  Buildings,  City, 


These  eminent  lawyers  all  agree  that  the 
amendments  injected  into  this  bill  by  the 
committee  will  destroy  all  protection  to 
the  members  of  labor  unions,  and  they 
clearly  point  out  the  danger  lurking  in 
them. 

I  will  now  present  a  few  commentaries 
by  very  eminent  authorities,  all  in  support 
of  this  bill  as  introduced: 

"W.  Stanley  Jevons,  an  English  eco- 
nomist, in  his  The  State  in  Relation  to 
Labour,  which  is  a  very  conservative  writ- 
ing, in  discussing  the  law  of  industrial 
conspiracy  and  the  English  act  of  1875 
relating  thereto,  says: 

"  'There  is  no  part  of  the  law  relating 
to  labor  which  has  been  debated  with 
more  bitterness  than  that  touching  the 
doctrine  of  conspiracy.  Under  quite  re- 
cent years  the  common  law  gave  power 
to  the  judges,  or  they,  at  any  rate,  as- 
sumed the  power,  to  treat  any  combina- 
tion of  laborers  aiming  at  the  increase  of 
wages  as  a  conspiracy  against  the  public 


weal,  an  attempt  at  public  mischief,  which 
could  be  punished  as  a  misdemeanor  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

"'The  celebrated  case  of  the  Dorset- 
shire laborers  in  the  year  183^  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  exercise  of  this  somewhat 
arbitrary  power.  The  common  law  has 
now  been  defined  and  restricted,  if  not 
almost  abrogated,  by  the  conspiracy  and 
protection  of  property  act,  1875,  which  in 
the  third  section  enacts  that  an  agree- 
ment or  combination  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons to  do  or  procure  to  be  done  any  act 
in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute  between  employers  and  workmen 
shall  not  be  indictable  as  a  conspiracy  if 
such  act  committed  by  one  person  would 
not  be  punishable  as  a  crime.  (The  State 
in  Relation  to  Labour,  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
p.   128.) 

"He  further  said: 

"  'In  accordance,  however,  with  what 
has  been  said  before,  it  is  one  thing  to 
hold  that  there  must  exist  the  offense  of 
conspiracy  and  another  thing  to  say  that 
any  particular  kind  of  conspiracy  should 
be  punished.  Conspiracy  is  especially  a 
question  of  degree,  varying  in  several 
ways,  as  regards  the  number  of  persons 
involved,  the  consciousnness  of  common 
intention  on  their  part,  and  the  innocence 
or  noxiousness  of  the  purpose  aimed  at. 
One  end  of  the  scale  is  formed  by  some 
case  in  which  thousands  of  men  intention- 
ally iniure  society  in  a  manner  which 
might  lead  to  death,  distress,  and  harm 
incalculable. 

"  'At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  may 
place  the  case  of  a  few  workmen  talking 
over  together  the  state  of  trade  and  their 
own  condition  and  agreeing  unanimously 
that  they  must  ask  for  more  wages.  Noth- 
ing can  be  easily  conceived  more  innocent, 
if  not  praiseworthy,  than  the  latter  action ; 
few  things  more  blamable  than  the  former. 
It  is  therefore  the  extreme  va^eness  and 
graduation  of  the  act  of  conspiracy  which 
constitutes  the  difficulty.  This  was  sur- 
mounted in  the  old  common  law,  if,  in- 
deed, surmounted  at  all.  by  leaving  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judges  only  to  apply 
the  law  where  the  interests  of  society  re- 
quired it.  But  even  judges  are  not  al- 
ways perfectly  discreet,  and  the  sentence 
of  seven  years'  transportation  passed  upon 
the  Dorsetshire  laborers  for  a  mere  strike, 
involving  nothing  which  we  should  now 
esteem  criminal,  not  unnaturally  created  in- 
tense indignation  throughout  the  country. 

"  'I  venture  to  hold,  therefore,  that  the 
conspiracy  and  protection  of  property  act 
of  187J  was  drawn  upon  the  proper  lines. 
It  endeavored  to  discriminate  between 
such  acts  of  conspiracy  as  are  not  highly 
noxious  to  society.'  (The  State  in  Rela- 
tion to  Labour,  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  p.  132.)" 

Here  is  another: 

"Mr.  George  Howell,  one  of  England's 

Greatest  writers  on  industrial  questions,  in 
is  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour,  in 
speaking  of  the  causes  and  effect  of  the 
conspiracy  and  protection  of  property  act 
of   1875,  says: 

"'The  law  of  1871.  which  resulted  from 
the  inquiries  of  the  royal  commission,  was 
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in  many  respects  a  great  advance  upon  all 
previous  legislation  in  favor  of  the  work- 
men; but  in  the  matter  ot  the  right  of  a 
worlonan  who  was  at  the  same  time  a 
unionist  to  address  another  workman  who 
was  a  non-unionist,  or  who  happened  to 
be  employed  during  a  strike,  there  was  a 
positive  curtailment  of  his  liberty  beyond 
anything  contained  in  the  acts  for  which 
the  criminal  law  amendment  act  was  to  be 
substituted.  This  will  be  referred  to  more 
definitely  in  the  paper  on  picketing,  but  in 

{general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  new 
aw  was  more  stringent  than  the  old  one 
which  it  repealed. 

"  'In  the  opinion  of  the  workmen  the 
law  itself  was  unjust,  and  its  administra- 
tion was  marked  by  exceptional  severity. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  good  deal  of 
83rmpathy  was  manifested  toward  all  who 
were  prosecuted  under  the  law,  not  be- 
cause the  lawbreakers  were  justified  in 
their  conduct  upon  all  occasions,  but  be- 
cause the  punishment  awarded  was  often 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offense,  and 
was  inflicted,  or  at  least  so  it  appeared  to 
the  unionist  workman,  as  a  means  of 
terrorism  over  the  heads  of  all  those  who 
were  members  of  the  unions. 

"  'This  policy  was  a  mistaken  one  from 
beginning  to  end;  men  who  had  really 
broken  the  law,  not  in  the  letter  only,  but 
in  the  spirit,  were  often  looked  upon  as 
being  persecuted.  They  were  treated  as 
martyrs  for  the  simple  reason  that,  in  ef- 
fect, the  law  was  directed  against  a  class 
instead  of  against  the  offenses  of  which 
some  lawless  men  were  actually  guilty. 
The  mistake  committed  in  1871  was  not 
repeated  in  1875.  In  this  respect  the  la- 
bor laws  of  1875  were  an  immense  ad- 
vance upon  all  previous  legislation,  and 
especially  upon  the  enactments  of  1867 
and  1 87 1,  remedial  as  both  of  these  meas- 
ures were. 

'''The  full  benefits  of  the  legislation  of 
1875  can  not  as  yet  be  seen,  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  happiest  results 
will  be  sure  to  follow,  in  the  interests  of 
law  and  order.  In  the  future  they  will 
tend  to  produce  greater  harmony  between 
employer  and  employed,  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  irritation  of  the  past  was  caused  by 
the  repressive  laws  bv  which  workmen 
were  tried  and  punished.  Even  now, 
after  they  have  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  two  years,  notwithstanding  their 
leniency  as  compared  with  former  laws, 
the  prosecutions  have  been  but  few,  and 
the  need  for  such  prosecutions  are  daily 
diminishing,  and  will  diminish  year  by 
year.  The  history  of  the  operation  of 
repressive  enactments  supplies  a  lesson 
which  masters  and  workmen  may  study 
with  advantage,  and  which  it  is  the  dut^ 
of  both  to  learn.'  (The  Conflicts  of  Capi- 
tal   and    Labor,    by    G.    Howell,    pp.    317, 

3.8.)"     . 

And  again : 

"In  Stephen's  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England,  under  the  head  of  Con- 
spiracies, I  find  the  following : 

"  'So  a  combination  among  workmen  to 
raise  the  price  of  wages  was  once  deemed 
to  be,  in  every  case,  a  conspiracy,  though 
the    same    object,    if    contemplated    b/    a 


single  workman,  would  not  have  been 
criminal  or  even  actionable. 

"  'But  so  far  as  regards  this  particular 
variety  of  offense,  the  law  as  to  efforts  to 
obtain  a  rise  in  wages  has  been  materially 
altered  by  the  trade  union  act,  1871,  an  act 
which  has  been  amended  by  the  39  and  40 
Vict,  chapter  22 ;  and  it  is  thereby  enacted 
that  the  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall 
not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  be  unlawful,  so  as  to 
render  the  members  liable  to  prosecution 
for  conspiracy  or  otherwise;  *  ♦  ♦  and 
by  the  conspiracy  and  protection  of  prop- 
erty act,  1875,  s^n  agreement  or  combina- 
tion by  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  pro- 
cure to  be  done  any  act  in  contemplation 
or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  between 
employers  and  workmen  shall  not  be  in- 
dictable as  a  conspiracy,  if  such  act  com- 
mitted by  one  person  would  not  be  punish- 
able as  a  crime,  either  by  indictment  or  by 
way  of  summary  conviction.'  (Stephen  s 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England; 
1 2th  edition,  vol.  4,  pp.  245-246.) 

"In  reference  to  trial  by  jury,  Stephen's 
Commentaries  says: 

"  'We  proceed,  therefore,  secondly,  to 
trial  by  jury,  or  by  the  country,  being  that 
trial  by  his  peers  which,  as  the  grand  bul- 
wark of  his  liberties,  is  secured  to  every 
EnglishAian  by  the  Great  Charter.'  (Steph- 
en's Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, 1 2th  edition,  vol.  4,  p.  373.)" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  membership  of 
our  numerous  labor  organizations  is  watch- 
ing our  proceedings  today  on  this  bill,  and 
I  warn  the  Repiiblican  leaders  that  they 
and  their  party  will  not  be  able  to  go  on 
forever  posing  as  the  friends  of  the  toilers 
during  elections,  then  betray  them  on  their 
every  appeal  for  legislation  to  justly  pro- 
tect them  against  the  greed  and  oppression 
of  their  employers. 

We  have  charged  bad  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Republican  chairmen  both  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
porting this  bill,  in  refusing  to  aid  us  in 
getting  a  separate  vote  on  the  amendments. 
They  are  trying  to  evade  their  responsi- 
bility by  denying  our  claim  that  they 
agreed  to  ask  consent  for  a  separate  vote. 
In  support  of  our  charge  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Fuller,  the  legislative 
representative  of  five  labor  organizations, 
in  which  he. states  his  understanding  with 
Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Littlefield. 

I  quote  Mr.  Fuller's  letter  in  full : 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  j8,  1901, 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  debate  this  afternoon 
on  the  conspiracy  and  injunction  bill  (H. 
R.  8917)  Hon.  C.  E.  Littlefield,  in  tflect, 
said  that  he  had  not  promised  me  that  he 
would  try  to  bring  the  bill  up  in  a  way  in 
which  the  committee  amendments  could  be 
voted  upon  separately.  In  answer  to  this, 
I  will  say  that  Mr.  Littlefield's  statement 
of  what  transpired  between  he  and  I  in 
regard  to  this  matter  is  not  correct: 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  February  16,  at 
the  re<)uest  of  Mr.  Littlefield,  I  ac- 
companied him  to  the  Judicianr  Committee 
room,  where  we  had  a  conference  with 
Hon.  G.  W.  Ray,  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  at  this  conference 
both  of  these  gentlemen  agreed  that  they 
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would  first  try  to  bring  the  bill  up  uuder 
unanimous  consent,  so  that  a  vote  could  be 
taken  upon  the  amendments  separately. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  if  unanimous  con- 
sent was  asked  to  vote  on  the  amendments 
separately,  even  if  the  bill  was  taken  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  they  would 
not  object. 

I  then  said  to  them  that  if  they  would 
do  this  and  the  amendments  were  carried 
by  the  House  we  would  be  satisfied  to  have 
the  bill  passed,  with  the  hopes  of  getting 
the  amendments  taken  off  in  the  Senate. 
Yours  truly, 

H.   R.   FULLER. 
Hon.  E.  R.  RiDCELY,  M.  C, 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  further  support  of  our  charge  of  bad 
faith  I  will  add  that  Mr.  Fleming,  one  of 
the  committee,  who  drew  the  views  of  the 
minority,  stated  to  me  just  before  the  bill 
was  called  up  that  it  was  his  understand- 
ing that  Mr.  Ray  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
LiTTLEFiELD  would  help  iu  getting  a  sep- 
arate vote. 

They  doubtless  decided  at  the  last  mo- 
ment that  if  a  separate  vote  was  permitted 
their  amendments  would  be  defeated  and 
the  bill  pass  as  it  was  introduced.  I  will 
not  say  more  at  this  time  except  to  add 
that  their  days  of  obstruction  will  be  short- 
ened by  their  record  here  today. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  yield  one  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from   Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker^  I  desire  to  put  on  record  a  com- 
munication from  the  State  Legislative 
Board  of  Railroad  Employees  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 
The  State  Legislative  Board  of  Rail- 
road Employees  of  Pennsylvania. 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 
East  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  February  ii,  igoi. 

Dear  Sir:  H.  R.  bill  8917  will,  we  are 
informed,  be  brought  out  of  Judiciary  Gen- 
eral Committee  in  a   few  days  with  two 
amendments.     We  sincerelv  hope  you  will 
see  you  way  clear  to  vote  doMm  the  amend- 
ments and  pass  the  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced.    Believing   you   will   give  this   re- 
quest your  kind  consideration,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 
J.  N.  WHEELER,  Secretary. 
Hon.  Henry  D.  Green, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
consume  some  of  his  time. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Oh,  no ;  the  time 
is  very  short  I  shall  only  occupy  a  few 
moments,   however.    Are   you  through? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  No;  we  are  not.  How 
manv  speeches  are  to  be  made  on  your 
side? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Not  more  than 
one  or  two. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  We  have  had  several, 
and  you  ought  to  alternate  with  us. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  That  is  a  matter 
of  choice. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  House  in  debate  to  altenate  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  will  state  frankly 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  want  to  say  a  very 
frw   words  in  closing  debate. 


Mr.  FLEMING.  You  will  have  that 
right 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  do  not  care  to 
say  anything  else  at  present  If  other 
gentlemen  desire  to  be  heard,  I  should  be 
glad  to  yield  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  s[entleman  in 
charge  of  the  bill  has  the  right  to  insist 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  close  his 
part  of  the  time,  unless  there  is  a  unani- 
mous arrangement 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
twenty  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  yield  ten  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  now  up  for  consideration  in  this 
House  is  one  of  great  importance;  not 
only  one  of  vast  importance  to  capital  and 
all  property  owners,  but  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  labor  organizations  throughout 
the  country,  one  in  which  they  feel  a  deep 
interest 

The  bill  as  originallv  drawn  and  sent  to 
the  committee  is  too  broad  to  be  enacted 
into  law.  Some  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  have  compared  it  with  a  similar  act 
of  the  British  Parliament  They  do  not 
state  to  this  House  that  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land in  re^rd  to  conspiracy,  riots,  etc.,  re- 
ferred to  in  that  act,  are  very  broad  and 
very  comprehensive — ^much  broader  and 
much  more  comprehensive  than  ours  on 
the  same  subject  When  we  put  these 
amendments  in  this  bill  we  made  it  almost 
exact  in  intent  in  purpose,  and  in  effect 
with  the  act  of  England  on  the  subject; 
and  that  is  one  reason  we  put  them  in. 

Now,  my  respected  colleague  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  [Mr.  Clayton  of  Ala- 
bama] says  in  his  minority  report,  and  in 
which  it  will  be  noted  all  the  Democratic 
members  do  not  concur,  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  this  second  amendment, 
if  what?  If  we  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used  therein.  Now  why  should  not 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  understand 
the  meaning  of  these  words  in  this  amend- 
ment? Let  me  read  them  and  see  whether 
there  is  any  obscurity  or  not : 

"That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  threats  to  injure  the  person 
or  the  property,  business  or  occupation  of 
any  person,  firm,  or  association,  or  corpor- 
ation." 

Any  obscurity  there  ?  Does  anyone  want 
it  made  lawful  for  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons to  get  together  and  threaten  to  do 
these  acts  and  follow  the  threat  by  an 
overt  act?  I  think  not  No  member  of  a 
labor  organization,  if  he  has  the  interest 
of  his  organization  or  the  interest  of  his 
country  at  heart  would  want  any  of  these 
acts  named  in  the  amendment  legalized. 
Nor  shall  it  apply  to — 

"Intimidation  or  coercion  or  to  any  acts 
causing  or  intended  to  cause  any  illegal 
interference  by  overt  acts  with  the  rights 
of  others." 

Any  obscuritv  there?  Do  you  not  know 
what  it  means  r  The  plainest  man  on  the 
farm  or  on  a  railroad  train  knows  what 
these  words  mean,  every  one  of  them ;  and 
if  the  gentleman   from   Alal>aTna  does  not 
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know  what  overt  acts  are  io  connection 
with  crime,  I  would  turn  him  back  to  the 
reading  of  the  decision,  the  luminous  de- 
cision of  John  Marshall,  in  the  great  trial 
of  the  United  States  against  Aaron  Burr, 
when  the  question  was  up  and  discussed. 
We  all  know  what  constitute  overt  acts. 
There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  definition  of 
overt  acts.  Every  lawyer,  every  farmer, 
every  laboring  man  knows  what  consti- 
tutes an  overt  act  when  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  crime  is  being  committed 
is  presented.  And  no  man  possessed  of 
^ood  sense  or  desiring  to  have  good  order 
m  a  community  would  ask  to  have  one  of 
those  acts  excepted  from  the  operations 
of  this  bill  by  the  amendment  legalized. 
We  desire  to  protect  the  interests  of  mer- 
cantile men,  busines  men,  and  railroad  and 
other  corporations,  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  great  labor 
organizations  and  other  labor  interests  of 
this  cotmtry.  This  we  do  by  the  amend- 
ments to  this  bilL  They  are  wise  and 
necessary. 

These  amendments  are  very  simple ;  they 
are  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  men,  the 
labor  organizations,  and  of  business,  for 
labor  and  capital  snould  c[0  hand  in  hand 
in  these  matters,  each  desiring  to  promote 
the  just  interests  of  the  other^  and  both 
working  for  the  common  good  ot  all.  They 
must  go  hand  in  hand,  work  in  harmony, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  trouble.  There 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  com- 
mittee, but  by  a  large  majority  it  was 
deemed  wise  and  best  and  necessary  to 
incorporate  these  amendments  in  the  bill. 
And.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  in  the  future  it  shall 
be  discovered  that  we  have  not  gone  far 
enough  in  liberalizing  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  interest  of  labor  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  give  still  further  relief  and 
take  a  step  further  in  that  direction. 
Every  lawyer  knows  how  dangerous  it  is 
in  amending  criminal  laws,  or  laws  against 
interference  with  proper^  and  personal 
rights,  to  let  down  the  bars.  Therefore 
we  say  tiiat  we  ought  to  move  with  cau- 
tion ;  that  we  ought  to  fi[0  slowly.  We  have 
gone  a  great  way  in  this  bill,  as  far  as  the 
judgment  of  this  committee  thought  it 
wise  and  proper  to  go  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CORLISS.  WiU  the  genticman  al- 
low an  interruption? 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.    Yes. 

Mr.  CORLISS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  does  not  regard  the 
first  amendment  as  an  attempt  to  include 
tiie  labor  organizations  under  the  Sher- 
man bill? 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  Not  as  an  or- 
ganization; certainly  not.  No  man,  court, 
or  judge  has  ever  claimed  that  it  did. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  does  not 
understand  what  he  is  discussing. 

Mr.  CORLISS.  I  can  not  understand 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
discussing. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  I  will  try  and 
make  you  understand.  A  man,  as  a  man, 
whether  he  belongs  to  a  labor  organization 
or  not,  a  combination  of  three,  a  dozen, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  men,  getting  together 
and  doing  certain  acts,  may  be  within  the 
waning  and  purpose  of  the  Sbennan  anti- 


trust law  as  it  stands  now.  This  bill  as 
amended  does  not  broaden  that  law,  but 
limits  it  It  makes  no  difference  in  my 
mind  or  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
it  be  a  dozen  individuals  conspiring  or 
whether  it  be  a  corporation  that  is  com- 
mitting a  wrong  against  his  fellow-man. 
against  proper^  or  property  rights,  all 
should  be  within  the  broad  scope  of  the 
law,  all  should  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
law.  If  we  forbid  a  corporation  to  do  a 
certain  act  and  make  the  act  a  crime,  that 
same  act  ought  to  be  wrong  and  criminal 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  if  done  by  one  man 
or  by  a  dozen  men.  It  ought  to  be  wrong, 
no  matter  whether  it  is  committed  by  an 
individual  or  by  an  organization. 

Mr.  CORLISS.  Then  the  gentleman 
does  say  that  the  first  amendment  has  for 
one  of  Its  purposes  the  intention  of  cover- 
ing the  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  The  amend- 
ment has  for  its  object  the  purpose,  not 
the  covering  of  a  labor  or^^anization,  but 
it  has  for  its  purpose  and  object  the  preser- 
vation of  the  honest  meaning,  intent,  and 
purposes  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law, 
properly  considered  and  interpreted  and 
properly  applied.  We  do  not  propose  to 
permit  combinations  to  destroy  property, 
injure  persons,  and  overthrow  society,  law, 
and  order  to  be  legalized,  and  no  man  who 
loves  his  country  and  favors  law  and  order 
and  the  preservation  of  property  and  prop- 
erty rights  and  the  general  good  and  pros- 
perity of  his  counter  will  favor  a  measure 
that  not  only  permits  but  legalizes  such 
combinations.  Personal  libertv  is  a  grand 
thing,  but  it  should  not  include  to  do  un- 
lawful acts  or  interfere  with  the  person 
and  property  of  others  unlawfully,  llence 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  ought  to  be  understood 
by  the  members  of  the  House  that  this  bill 
was  reported  because  urged  by  the  labor 
organizations  and  after  their  express  state- 
ment that  they  did  not  desire  a  single  act 
mentioned  in  the  second  amendment  legal- 
ized. Every  effort  has  been  made  to  se- 
cure consideration  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, but  that  could  not  be  done.  The 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  been  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  been  brought  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  so  as  to  secure 
action,  and  this  has  been  done  at  the 
urgent  request  and  solicitation  of  labor 
organizations  and  with  their  express  state- 
ment that  they  wanted  the  bill  passed  in  its 
present  amended  for  rather  than  not  passed 
at  all.  Those  who  desire  to  defeat  legisla- 
tion in  the  interest  of  labor  and  labor  or- 
fanizations  will  vote  against  the  amended 
ill,  while  those  who  desire  to  liberalize 
the  present  law  in  their  interests  will  sup- 
port it 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  How  much  time  have 
I  remaining,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  eleven  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  in 
that  eleven  minutes  to  make  a  statement  of 
fact  which  I  think  will  be  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  the  House  than  for  me  to  at- 
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tempt  to  make  a  legal  argument  in  that 
limited  time.  This  bill  was  introduced  in 
duplicate,  one  by  Senator  Thurston  of 
Nebraska  in  the  Senate  and  the  other  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Ridgely, 
in  the  House.  The  bills  were  identical  in 
words.  The  bill  in  the  Senate  went  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  was  reported 
back  without  one  single  word  by  way  of 
amendment. 

We  all  know  the  standing  of  some,  at 
least,  of  the  eminent  lawyers  on  that  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Senator 
Hoar,  being  its  chairman.  If  these  emi- 
nent lawyers  could  find  nothing  in  this 
carefully  drawn  bill  to  call  out  their  an- 
imadversion, it  seems  strange  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
House  could  find  something  so  damaging 
and  so  fatal  in  its  effects.  The  majority 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
the  bill  back  with  two  amendments,  which 
the  laboring  people,  after  due  considera- 
tion by  their  attorneys,  and  which  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Judiciary  Committee  believe, 
are  dangerous,  and  take  away  substantially 
all  the  virtue  there  was  in  the  bill  as  it  was 
originally  drawn.  The  laboring  men, 
through  their  representative  here,  have 
been  diligent,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
in  attempting  to  get  this  bill  before  the 
House  in  a  fair,  square,  impartial  manner, 
in  order  that  the  issues  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  reports  of  our  Judiciary 
Committee  might  come  before  the  House 
and  be  squarely  and  fairly  voted  upon. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Will  the  gentle- 
man allow  me  an  interruption? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  If  the  genUeman  will 
be  quick  about  it. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  The  caption  of  this 
bill  includes  commerce  between  States,  but 
the  bill  itself  does  not  mention  it. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  am  going  to  point 
out  that  patent  defect  in  a  moment.  The 
labor  organizations  onlv  seek  a  fair  vote  in 
this  House,  in  order  that  the  members  of 
this  body  may  each  for  himself  form  his 
own  opinion  and  cast  his  vote  accordingly. 
The  only  opportunity  at  this  stage  of  the 
session  was  to  call  it  up  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  As  every  member  of  the 
House  knows,  when  a  bill  is  called  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  you  can  not 
amend  it;  you  are  obliged  to  vote  for  the 
bill  as  it  comes  from  the  committee  ex- 
actly, and  without  separate  vote  on  amend- 
ments themsevles. 

The  labor  representative,  as  I  am  cred- 
ibly informed  by  hinij^  went  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Littlepield], 
who  has  special  charge  of  this  bill  on  the 
floor,  and  urged  them  to  give  the  simple 
pittance  of  allowing  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  on  these  amendments,  in- 
stead of  being  required  to  vote  on  the  bill 
as  amended.  That  gentleman  thought  he 
had  an  understanding  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  in  charge  of  the  bill  that  they  would 
get  that  consent  if  possible.  In  pursuance 
of  that  information  on  my  part,  when  the 
bill  was  called  up  a  few  moments  ago,  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the   House 


might  be  allowed  to  vote  separately  on  the 
amendments,  in  order  that  the  issue  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  reports 
might  be  settled  fairly  and  squarely. 

The  Chair  put  the  re<^uest ;  and  no  mem- 
ber on  the  noor  of  this  House  could  be 
found  to  raise  that  objection  except  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Littlbfibld], 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  floor. 
I  want  it  to  go  down  in  the  Record  that 
the  refusal  to  allow  a  separate  vote  on 
these  amendments  came,  not  from  this  side 
of  the  House,  came  not  from  any  member 
of  the  minority,  but  came  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  who  has  the  management  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation?  What  is 
the  use  of  our  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
amendments  when  we  are  not  allowed  to 
vote  them  out?  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee put  the  amendments  on.  The  mi- 
nority say  they  ought  not  to  be  on  at  all, 
that  thev  ought  to  be  left  out  entirely. 
And  we  have  no  opportunity  to  say  whether 
the  amendments  properly  belong  there  or 
should  be  stricken  out.  The  only  question 
we  can  vote  upon  is  whether  we  will  take 
the  bill  as  it  nas  been  amended,  without 
any  opportunity  whatever  to  pass  the  bill 
in  its  original  shape. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  May  I  ask  tfte 
gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  FLEMING.     Gladly. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  Are  you  going 
to  vote  against  the  bill  with  the  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  Are  you  going 
to  vote  against  it? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  am  going  to  put  the 
responsibility  upon  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  and  the  other  members  who 
want  to  take  up  and  pass  this  bill  in  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  mutilated  shape. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  Do  you  dare  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  will  not  vote  for  it ; 
and  I  will  put  the  responsibility  on  you 
gentlemen  to  make  it  a  law. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  Tell  me 
whether  you  are  going  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  You  have  my  answer. 
I  ])ut  on  you  the  responsibility  of  passing 
it  in  the  way  you  have  mutilated  it. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  of  Alabama.  The  Sen- 
ate may  amend  it. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Yes ;  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  proper  amendments  may  be  put 
on  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  for  in  the  Senate 
the  bill  was  reported  and  passed  without 
these  amendments,  and  this  House  would 
strike  them  out  if  you  would  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  had  more 
than  50— 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  yield 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Yes;  if  the  gentleman 
will  be  brief. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  had  more  than 
50  communications  from  labor  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  saying  they 
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want  this  bill  passed  with  the  amendments 
if  they  can  not  have  it  in  any  other  shape, 
although  they  prefer  it  without  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  direct  special  attention  to  that  state- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
says  that  he  has  had  more  than  50  com- 
munications from  labor  organizations 
throughout  the  country  saying  that  they 
want  these  amendments  voted  down. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  Oh,  no;  I  did 
not  say  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  The  gentleman  said 
they  wanted  the  bill  paired  without  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  Do  not  mis- 
represent me. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  The  Record  will  show 
what  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  I  said  I  had 
received  more  than  50  communications 
from  labor  organizations  stating  that  they 
wanted  this  bill  as  amended  passed,  but 
preferred  it  without  the  amendments. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  said — ^that  they  wanted  the  amendments 
voted  down,  if  there  were  a  chance  to  vote 
them  down.  [Applause.]  In  50  com- 
munications these  labor  organizations  have 
said  that  they  want  these  amendments 
voted  down. 

Now,  I  want  to  read  a  letter  from  the 

fentleman  who  is  here  in  charge  of  this 
ill — I  mean  Mr.  Fuller — a  gentleman  out- 
side of  this  House,  who  is  doing  what  he 
can  to  get  a  hearing  for  the  bill.  The 
leter  is  directed  to  me,  and  I  will  put  it  in 
the  Record: 

"[H.  R.  Fuller,  legislative  representative 
of  the  Brotherhoiod  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers.] 

The  Raleigh, 
Washington,  D,  C,  February  j8,  1901. 
Dear    Sir   :    I    am    authorized    by    the 
Brotherhood     of     Locomotive     Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Or- 
der of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the  Order  of  Rail- 
road  Telegraphers   to   say  that  the   com- 
mittee amendments  to  H.  R.  8917  are  both 
objectionable  and  dangerous,  ana  we  earn- 
estly and  respectfully  ask  the  support  of  all 
Representatives  to  the  minority  report. 
Yotirs  truly, 

H.  R.  FULLER. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Fleming,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  City. 
Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.     What  is  the  date 
of  that  letter 

Mr.  FLEMING.     February  18,  1901. 
Mr.    CLAYTON    of    Alabama.     May    I 
interrupt  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  difference  between 
the  body  of  the  bill  and  its  title? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  The  gentleman  in 
charge  of  this  bill  have  gotten  themselves 
into  considerable  of  a  mess.  They  have 
reported  a  bill  here  with  a  manifest  error 
on  its  face.  It  is  intended  to  apply  to  the 
law  of  interstate  commerce,  but  they  fail 
to  insert  the  words  "commerce  between  the 


States."  They  have  inserted  "commerce 
between  the  Territories  and  States  and 
commerce  between  the  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  but,  strange  to  sav, 
the^  have  omitted  to  put  in  these  words 
which  riffhtly  belong  there — "between  the 
several  Mates."  That  is  a  patent  defect 
on  the  face  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man  from  Georgia  had  better  address  that 
criticism  to  the  gentleman  who  introduced 
the  bill.  In  that  respect,  as  the  gentle- 
man himself  concedes,  the  bill  is  just  as  the 
labor  organizations  say  they  want  it. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  But  when  a  defect  is 
pointed  out,  do  you  not  want  it  amended? 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  You  want  to 
put  in  the  bill  the  very  provision  that  you 
object  to. 

Mr.  FLEMING.     Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  You  are  find- 
ing fault  because  jrou  do  not  find  in  the  bill 
the  very  thing  which  you  say  the  labor  or- 
ganizations object  to.  Your  position  is 
absolutely  ridiculous. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  It  is  strange  that  the 
gentleman  should  so  absolutely  misappre- 
hend my  position. 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  You  find  fault 
because  that  which  you  object  to  is  not  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  of  Alabama.  No;  he 
wants  to  make  the  bill  conform  to  the  title. 

Mr.  FLEMING.     I  desire  to  proceed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines further  to  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  We  all  know  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act.  It  reads  generally,  "commerce  be- 
tween the  States  and  between  a  State  and 
a  Territory  or  between  the  Territories,  or 
between  a  Territory  and  a  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia."  Now,  this  bill,  by 
an  oversight,  evidently  on  the  part  of  the 
draftsman  or  possibly  on  the  part  of  the 
typewriter,  omits  to  put  in  the  words  "or 
between  the  States,"  in  line  9.  It  is  a  re- 
flection on  the  Tudiciary*  Committee,  it  is 
a  reflection  on  this  House  to  allow  this  bill 
to  pass  with  such  a  patent  error  in  it.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, for  there  certainly  can  be  no  ob- 
tection,  that' that  correction  may  be  made, 
>ut  I  will  do  it  only  on  condition  that  the 
gentleman  will  allow  us  a  separate  vote  on 
the  two  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Littlefield]  has  ten  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fleming]  was  on  the  subcommittee 
with  the  gentleman  from  Maine  having 
consideration  of  this  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  had  the  same  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine its  verbiage  and  language  when  he 
was  on  that  subcommittee  Toolung  it  over 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maine  had  or 
that  he  has  had  since,  and  when  he  rises 
here  in  his  seat  and  undertakes  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Judiciary  Committee  he 
simply  reflects  upon  himself  as  a  member 
of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FLEMING.     Mr.  Speaker 
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Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Now,  I  do  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  simply  call  atten- 
tion to  it  now  to  ask  you  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  in  that  particular 
reads  exactly  as  it  was  drawn  by  the  at- 
torneys for  the  labor  organizations.  It  was 
reported  by  the  subcommittee  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  without  a  change, 
without  the  dotting  of  an  "i"  or  the  cross- 
ing of  a  *%**  except  the  two  fundamental 
amendments  which  did  prevent  this  bill 
from  having  the  far-reaching  operation 
that  its  proposers  desired.  That  is  the 
history  of  the  bill  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  MOODY  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  have  only  a  few 
moments.  If  there  is  any  patent  defect  in 
this  bill  that  is  now  discovered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  with  his  increased 
and  urged-on  ingenuity,  that  he  did  not 
discover  when  he  was  sitting  on  this  bill 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  if 
he  would  not  connect  it  with  another  re- 
quest which  he  knows  he  would  not  be 
granted,  why  it  might  be  allowed. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  wiU  not  make  it,  ex- 
cept on  that  condition. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  do  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  have  only 
ten  minutes.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  labor  organizations 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  mistaken  in  sayinj^  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fleming]  was  on  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Was  he  not  on 
the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  LANHAM.    No. 

Mr.   LITTLEFIELD.    Very  well,   then. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Of  course,  the  omis- 
sion of  these  words  to  which  I  have  called 
attention  is  an  error.  Anybody  can  see 
that 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
was  not  on  the  subcommittee  he  was  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  it  passed  before 
nim^  as  it  did  before  everybody  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Now,  this  bill  does 
not  go  as  far 

Mr.  RAY  of  New  York.  Is  it  not  true 
that  we  had  many  hearings  in  regard  to 
this  bill  and  that  it  was  read  over  and  dis- 
cussed at  various  times  before  the  full 
committee  and  in  the  presence  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Again  and  again, 
and  over  and  over  and  over  again,  line  by 
line  and  word  by  word.  Now,  this  biU 
does  not  go  as  far  as  the  gentlemen  who 
propose  it  would  like  to  have  it  go.  The 
committee  did  not  think  it  was  prudent  or 
proper  to  let  it  go  that  far.  Mr.  Fuller, 
whose  letter  has  been  cited  here,  and  who 
writes  a  letter  on  the  i8th  of  February, 
does  not  say  in  that  letter,  I  beg  the  House 
to  notice^  uat  he  does  not  want  this  bill 
passed  with  the  amendment  if  it  can  not  be 
passed  without.     I  ask  you  to  notice  that 

Mr.  FLEMING.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  information  onlv 


Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  can  not  be  In- 
terrupted.    I  have  not  the  time. 

Mr.   FLEMING.     I   wish  now  simply— 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  should  like  to  give 
the  gentleman  the  authority^  on  that  Will 
you  not  allow  me  to  submit  the  authority 
on  that? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  am  eoing  to 
state  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Fuller 
myself. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  wish  to  give  you  a 
still  later  authority  that  I  have  received 
later.  I  have  a  mesage  from  Mr.  Fuller 
and  Mr.  Gompers 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  decline  to  be 
interrupted. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  That  they  would 
rather  have  this  bill  defeated  than  see  it 
pass  as  it  is. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  just  read  a  letter,  dated 
the  1 8th  of  February,  that  asks  this  House 
to  vote  these  amendments  down.  I  b^ 
the  House  to  note  that  it  does  not  ask  this 
House  not  to  pass  this  bill  if  the  amend- 
ments can  not  be  voted  down. 

Mr.   FLEMING.     I  have  received 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.     I  wiU  not  yield. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Now,  I  am  going 
to  state  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr. 
Fuller,  not  today,  but  Saturday,  and  other 
days  of  last  week.  I  explained  to  Mr. 
Ftdler  that  the  committee  believed  that  this 
bill  as  amended  went  as  far  as  it  ought  to 
go. 

A  Member.    What  Mr.  Fuller  is  that? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  He  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  writes  these  letters.  I  told 
him  that  I  could  not  brizig  up  the  bill 
under  a  request  for  unanimous  consent 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee ;  that 
the  committee  had  instructed  me  to  move 
to  suspend  the  rules,  and  I  explained  to 
him  the  effect  of  that  proposition;  that  it 
would  be  to  put  this  bill  as  it  now  stands 
before  the  House  for  a  vote,  and  I  told 
him  if  he  did  not  want  the  bill  brought  up 
in  that  manner,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
I  would  not  bring  it  up  for  action.  He 
told  me  then  that  he  preferred  this  bill  as 
amended  to  no  legislation;  that  he  would 
like  to  have  some  action  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  I  told  him  with  that  under- 
standing I  would  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  give  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  vote  upon  this  proposition^  with  the 
amendments  of  the  committee  included  in 
the  bill 

Mr.  FLEMING.  WiU  the  genUeman 
from  Maine 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  No;  I  can  not 
stop,  because  I  have  a  few  othtr  things  to 
say. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
repeatedly  declined  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Now,  I  have  not 
had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Fuller  this 
morning.  I  have  not  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  him  since  Saturday,  but  I  under- 
stood when  I  called  this  bill  up  here  for 
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...ction  that  I  was  doing  it  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Fuller.  I  did  not  understand  that, 
he  agreed  to  the  bill.  I  did  not  under- 
stana  that  he  liked  the  bill,  but  I  under- 
stood that  he  was  willing  to  take  the  bill 
if  he  could  not  get  anything  better.  Now, 
that  is  the  exact  situation,  so  far  as  these 
organizations  are  concerned,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

I  haye  just  a  suggestion  that  I  want  to 
make  in  relation  to  the  act  itself,  only  a 
few  words  as  to  the  effcet  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  Sherman  anti-trust  act  does  not  in 
terms  apply  to  labor  organizations  or  to 
any  organization.  I  will  read  a  part  af  the 
first  section : 

'"Every  contract  or  combination  in  form 
of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  illegal. 

"Every  contract  in  form  of  trust  or 
ctherwise."  That  does  not  apply  in  terms 
to  labor  organizations;  it  does  not  apply 
in  terms  to  corporations ;  it  does  not  apply 
in  terms  to  individuals.  It  affects  them 
when  organizations  or  individuals  or 
corporations  enter  into  contracts  or 
agreements  in  restraint  of  interstate 
trade  and  commerce.  It  applies  to 
all  equally  and  alike,  as  every  crim- 
inal law  ought  to  apply,  and  the  com- 
mittee did  not  believe  that  even  the  labor 
organizations,  when  they  came  to  look  this 
matter  over  carefully,  would  desire  dis- 
crimination in  their  faver  and  against 
other  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

We  could  not  say,  by  reporting  this  bill 
as  they  suggested  it  to  the  committee,  that 
we  would  discriminate  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  class  in  this  country.  We 
could  not  say  that  we  would  authorize  and 
permit  labor  organizations  to  restrain  in- 
terstate trade  and  commerce  and  punish 
with  fine  and  imprisonment  other  people 
for  doing  the  same  thing  and  accomplish- 
ing the  same  results.  That  is  why  the 
committee  reports  the  bill  with  these 
amendments.  We  did  not  believe  that  it 
was  right  to  make  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of 
another.  We  did  not  believe  that  the 
labor  organizations  upon  more  mature  re- 
flection would  ask  for  that  legislation. 
They  did  not  even  undertake  to  say  that 
they  wanted  that  result,  and  yet  they 
wanted  the  bill. 

The  other  proposition  in  the  bill  was 
that  nothing  should  be  held  a  conspiracy 
or  denounced  as  the  crime  of  conspiracy 
if  the  act  whrn  committed  by  one  person 
would  not  be  punishable  as  a  crime.  As 
to  thatj  the  very  men  who  proposed  this 
legislation  admitted  to  me  toat  they  un- 
derstood that  a  threat  by  an  individual  to 
iniure  a  person  was  pimishable  as  a  crime, 
which  it  clearly  is  not  I  asked  them  if 
they  wanted  to  be  authorized  or  permitted 
to  organize  to  threaten  to  injure  persons. 
They  said  no,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  desire  le^slation  which  would  have 
permitted  precisely  that  result 

Now,  let  me  call  attention  just*  for  a 
moment  to  the  English  legislation  that  has 
been  cited  as  a  precedent  for  the  original 
bill.     After    reciting    and    providing    stib- 


stantially  as  is  recited  and  provided  in  the 
till,  as  first  pi;esented  to  the  committee, 
the  English  act  goes  on  to  say: 

''Nothing  in  this  section  shall  exempt 
from  punishment  an)r  person  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  for  whicn  punishment  is 
awarded  Dy  any  act  of  Parliament" 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  labor  organization  or  an 
attorney  representing  them  or  any  of  the 
learned  men  on  this  Judiciary  Committee 
— I  have  not  been  able  to  find  among  any 
of  them  a  single  man  who  knows  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  that  this  clause 
puts  upon  the  general  language  that  they 
asked  the  committee  to  report  to  the 
House.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
whom  I  desire  to  interrupt  for  a  question, 
when  he  was  making  his  speech,  admitted 
to  me  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  law 
of  Parliament  was  in  that  respect 

Mr.  TERRY.  I  admitted  that  I  did  not 
read  all  of  them. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Now,  let  us  sec 
what  the  English  statute  says  with  refer- 
ence to  its  limitations: 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  exempt 
from  ptmishment  any  persons  ^ilty  of  a 
conspiracy  for  which  a  punishment  is 
awarded  by  act  of  Parliament." 

I  say  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  he  did  not  know  what  the 
effect  of  that  proviso  was. 

Mr.  TERRY.  I  admitted  that  I  had  not 
read  all  the  acts  of  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  You  admitted 
that  you  did  not  know  what  the  limitations 
were.  Without  the  knowledge  of  these 
limitations  it  is  very  clear  that  no  one  can 
tell  what  the  effect  of  the  English  statute 
cited  would  be.  It  might  on  investigation 
prove  to  be  very  much  narrowed  in  its 
operation.  It  is  not  a  good  precedent  for 
the  original  bill  which  follows  its  literal 
language,  with  no  suggestion  of  any  quali- 
fication. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired,  and  debate  is  closed. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  hope  I  may  have 
three  minutes  more. 

Mr.  OVERSTREET.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  have  three 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  of  Alabama.  I  object, 
Mr.  Speaker,  unless  it  is  given  to  tis. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  You  can  take  your 
three  now. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  three  minutes  on  each 
side. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia  state  his  request  again? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  time  was  so  limited 
that  I  could  not  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

The  SPEAKER.  What  is  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  FLEMING.  That  there  be  three 
minutes  on  a  side  for  further  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  extended  three  minutes  on  a  side. 
Is  there  objection?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  ia  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  FLEMING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
gretted exceedingly  the  limited  time  pre- 
vented me  from  entering  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  legal  propositions  contained  in  this 
matter  as  the  gentleman  has  done.  My 
time  was  so  short  I  could  not  do  it.  But 
upon  the  question  of  fact  as  to  what  the 
labor  organizations  of  this  country  want, 
1  would  read  a  note  from  Mr.  Fuller,  rep- 
resenting the  labor  organizations  to  some 
extent;  and  Mr.  Furuseth  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  within  the  last  ten  minutes  since 
the  consideration  of  this  bill,  made  a 
statement  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lentz]  in  these  words:  "We  prefer 
the  bill  defeated  rather  than  have  it  passed 
with  these  amendments." 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  ask  any  one 
particular  class  upon  general  legislation 
what  they  want.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
determine  what  is  best  and  pass  it;  but 
when  a  bill  is  brought  here  in  their  in- 
terests, and  gentlemen  gel  on  the  floor  and 
demand  it  in  the  interest  of  labor,  then 
stu*ely  if  the  representatives  of  labor  sav 
they  would  rather  not  have  it  in  its  mutil- 
ated form  it  is  safe  and  proper  for  us  to 
vote  it  down;  and  upon  that  statement  I 
will  ask  gentlemen  on  this  side  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  to  allow  us  to 
have  a  separate  vote  on  the  amendments, 
and  he  objected.  Mr.  Fuller  says  he  un- 
derstood that  he  had  an  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  that  he  would  do 
all  he  could  to  allow  a  separate  vote.  I 
have  a  note  now  from  Mr.  Fuller,  that  has 
been  brought  in  since  the  debate  began,  in 
which  he  states  he  understood  that  he  nad 
an  agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  that  there  would  be  a  separate  vote. 

Mr.  Fuller  is  doubtless  mistaken,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Maine  by  his 
mental  training  realizes  more  the  im- 
portance of  accurate  statement  than  Mr. 
Fuller;  but  that  was  his  (Mr.  Fuller's) 
understanding.  When  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  we  should  have  a  separate 
vote  we  could  have  had  it,  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  was  the  only  man  who 
said  no.  The  effect  of  voting  for  these 
amendments  is  to  defeat  the  amendment 
adopted  to  the  anti-trust  bill  last  session. 
When  we  passed  the  anti-trust  bill  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  the  last  session 
an  amendment  was  offered  exempting 
labor  organizations  from  the  operation  of 
that  law. 

Every  member  of  this  House,  upon  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  with  only  one  ex- 
ception, voted  for  it,  and  only  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  entire  House  voted  against  the 
amendment  itself.  The  vote  led  off  with 
Mr.  Babcock,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
committee.  The  gentleman  from  Maine 
voted  against  it.  Any  man  in  this  House 
who  voted  to  put  that  amendment  on  the 
anti-trust  bill  ought  to  vote  against  these 
amendments.  But  all  this  could  have  been 
avoided  by  allowing  us  to  have  a  separate 
vote  on  the  amendments  today. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  can  not,  of 
course,  undertake  to  say  what  was  the 
understanding  that  Mr.  Fuller  had.  All  I 
can  say  with  reference  to  an  understanding 


with  Mr.  Fuller  is,  there  were  conversa- 
tions and  suggestions,  but  never  any  agree- 
ment that  there  should  be  a  separate  vote 
on  the  amendments. 

I  stated  to  Mr.  Fuller  just  exactly  what 
I  have  stated  to  the  House,  that  I  was  act- 
ing under  the  directions  of  the  committee 
and  I  should  have  to  follow  its  instruc- 
tions; and  while  I  did  object  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to 
have  a  separate  vote  taken,  the  gentleman 
very  well  knows  from  my  previous  state- 
ment that  I  made  that  objection  under  the 
instructions  of  the  committee,  and  the 
gentleman  very  well  knows  that  I  could  not 
stand  here  on  this  floor  and  violate  the 
instructions  of  the  committee.  Now,  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
parliamentary  practice,  we  have  unanimous 
consent  every  day  for  something  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD  (continuing).  I 
have  stated  why  "the  gentleman  from 
Maine"  objected  to  a  separate  vote  on 
these  amendments.  The  gentleman  can 
have  it  go  on  record,  but  I  simply  want  it 
to  go  on  record  also  that  "the  gentleman 
from  Maine"  was  acting  for  the  committee 
and  could  not  violate  the  instructions  of 
his  committee  upon  that  Question.  That 
is  exactly  what  I  want  understood. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  a  question  there? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  have  but  a 
minute. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Is  it  not  a  daily  cus- 
tom that  unanimous  consent  is  given 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  must  stete 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  state  precisely  my 
position.  I  stated  that  I  called  up  this  bill 
under  the  express  instructions  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  when  the  gentleman  made  his 
motion  and  requested  a  vote  upon  the 
amendments  to  this  bill  I  objected  and 
stated  that  I  had  no  authority  under  the 
committee  to  permit  such  a  vote,  and  that 
was  in  accordance  with  my  instructions. 

Now,  I  have  only  this  further  to  sug- 
gest so  far  as  the  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  bill  are  concerned:  I  expressly  stated 
to  Mr.  Fuller  that  I  would  call  up  this  bill 
today,  and  unless  they  desired  us  to  call  it 
up  we  would  not  do  so.  If  he  has  changed 
his  mind  since  Friday  and  Saturday  and 
desires  the  measure  voted  down  he  has 
not  so  informed  me,  and  each  man  must 
exercise  his  individual  judgment  as  to 
what  he  will  do  when  he  comes  to  vote 
upon  this  proposition. 

Here  are  the  questions  and  here  are  the 
amendments  and  here  are  the  conservative 
reasons  given  by  the  committee  why  they 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  concedde  to  all 
the  desires  of  the  gentlemen  who  favor 
this  legislation.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
believe  they  have  made  some  progress  in 
the  direction  desired.  We  submit  it  for 
the  consideration  of  this  House  because 
we  believe  it  to  be  as  far  as  we  ought  to 
go. 

I  have  noticed  the  suggestion  the  gentle- 
man has  made  as  to  the  action  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
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ate.  What  view  they  may  take  of  this  I 
do  not  know.  Each  man,  as  I  understand 
it,  upon  the  Judiciary  Committee,  or  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  upon  so  important 
a  proposition,  so  far-reaching  in  its  scope 
and  effect  if  adopted,  will  vote,  I  suppose, 
upon  his  individual  judgment  and  as  he 
believes  to  be  right  and  proper,  conserva- 
tive and  fair. 

Mr.  MOODY  of  Massachusetts.  Before 
the  gentleman  sits  down,  will  he  yield  for 
a  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  chair  will  state 
that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
has  expired.  Debate  is  closed,  and  the 
question  is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill  with  amendments  report  «d 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  patent  omis- 
sion to  which  reference  has  been  made  on 
the  face  of  the  bill  be  corrected  by  amend- 
ment, and  that  we  be  allowed  to  vote  sep- 
arately on  each  amendment  which  comes 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  suppose  I  may 
have  authority  to  agree  that  the  omission 
may  be  corrected;  but  the  gentleman 
knows  I  have  no  authoritv  to  agree  to  a 
separate  vote  on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Oh,  that  will  not  do; 
it  can  be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 
[Cries  of  "Regular  order!"] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
with  the  amendments. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  stated  that  he  was  in  doubt. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  was  made. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  was  made. 

Mr.  FLEMING.  The  yeas  and  nays, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  there  were 
— yeas  54,  nays  145,  answered  "present" 
19,  not  voting  134;  as  follows: 

Yeas — ^Alexander,  Bailey,  Kans.,  Bishop, 
Bowersock,  Brick,  Brosius,  Brownlow, 
Bull,  Burke,  S.  Dak.,  Burkett,  Cannon, 
Capron,  Cochran,  Crumpacker,  Cur- 
tis, Dalzell,  Dayton,  Emerson,  Esch, 
Gairdner,  N.  J.,  Gibson,  Graham,  Hall, 
Haugen,  Hawley,  Hepburn,  Hill,  Hitt, 
Hopkins,  Jack,  Kerr,  Ohio,  Lacey,  Lanham, 
Littlefield,  Loudenslager,  Lybrand,  Mon- 
dell,  Morris,  Mudd,  O'Grady,  Overstreet, 
Payne,  Ray,  N.  Y.,  Reeves,  Roberts,  Smith, 
Iowa,  Spalding,  Steele,  Stewart,  N.  Y., 
Tayler,  Ohio,  Van  Voorhis,  Vreeland, 
Wright,  Young. — 54. 

Nays — Adamson,  Allen,  Ky.,  Allen,  Me., 
Allen,  Miss.,  Atwater,  Ball,  Bankhead, 
Barney,  Bartholdt,  Bell,  Benton,  Berry, 
Brantley,  Breazeal^  Bromwell,  Brown, 
Brundidge,  Burke,  Tex.,  Burleigh,  Burle- 
son, Burton,  Clark,  Clayton,  Ala.,  Clayton, 
N.  v..  Cooper,  Wis.,  Corliss,  Cousins,  Cow- 
herd, Cromer,  Crowley,  Cummings,  Cush- 
man,  Davenport,  S.  W.,  Davis,  De  Ar- 
mond,  Denny,  Dinsmore,  Dougher^r,  Fin- 
ley,  Fitzgerald,  N.  Y.,  Fleming,  Fletcher, 
Fordney,  Fox,  Gaines,  Gardner,  Mich., 
Glynn,  Gordon.  Graff,  Green,  Pa.,  Griffith, 
FTarailton,  Heatwole,  Hedge,  Henry,  Miss.. 
Henry,  Tex.,  Howell,  Johnston,  Jones,  Va., 


Tones,  Wash.,  Joy,  Kitchin,  Kleberg,  Knox, 
Lane,  Latimer,  Lawrence,  Lentz,  Lester, 
Lewis,  Linney,  Little,  Lloyd,  Lone,  Mc- 
Culloc^,  McDowell,  McLain,  Maddox, 
Marsh,  May,  Mercer,  Meyer,  La.,  Miers, 
Ind.,  Minor,  Moody,  Mass.,  Moody,  Oreg., 
Moon,  Morgan,  Morrell,  Needham,  Nor- 
ton, Ohio.  Norton,  S.  C,  Otjen,  Pearson, 
Pierce,  Tenn.,  Phillips,  Prince,  Quarles, 
Ransdell,  Rhea,  Ky.,  Richardson,  Ala., 
Richardson,  Tenn.,  Riordan,  Rixey,  Robb, 
Rooinson,  Ind.,  Rodenberg,  Rucker,  Rup- 
pert,  Ryan,  N.  Y.,  Ryan,  Pa.,  Salmon, 
Scudder,  Shackleford,  Sheppard,  Showal- 
ter,  Sibley,  Sims,  Slayden,  Smith,  Ky., 
Smith,  Samuel  W.,  Smithy  Wm.  Alden, 
Snodgrass,  Sparkman,  Spight,  Sprague, 
Stallings,  Stark,  Stephens,  Tex.,  Stewart, 
Wis.,  Talbert.  Tate,  Terry,  Thomas,  Iowa, 
Thropp,  Tongue,  Turner,  Underwood, 
Vandivcr,  Watson,  Williams,  J.  R.,  Wil- 
liams, W.  £.,  Williams,  Miss.,  Wilson, 
Idaho,  Zenor — 145. 

Answered  "Present" — Boutell,  111.,  Coch- 
ran, Mo.,  Conner,  Eddy,  ^  Gaston,  Grosve- 
nor.  Henry,  Conn.,  Jenkins,  Mann,  Olm- 
sted, Packer,  Pa.,  Ridsely,  Russell,  Smith, 
111.,  Smith.  H.  C,  Southard,  Tawney,  Wey- 
mouth, Wneeler — 19. 

Not  Voting — ^Acheson,  Adams,  Aldrich, 
Babcock,  Bailey.  Tex.,  Baker,  Barber,  Bar- 
ham,  Bartlett,  Bellamy,  Bingham,  Boreing, 
Boutelle,  Me.,  Bradley,  Brenner,  Brewer, 
Broussard,  Burnett,  Butler,  Calderhead, 
Caldwell,  Campbell,  Carmack,  Catchings, 
Chanler,  Connell,  Cooney,  Cooper,  Tex., 
Cox,  Crump,  Cusack,  Dahle,  Davenport,  S. 
A.,  Davey,  Davidson,  De  Grafienreid, 
Dick,  Dovener.  Driggs,  Driscoll,  Elliott, 
Faris,  Fitzgerald,  Mass.,  Fitzpatrick.  Foss, 
Foster,  Fowler,  Freer,  Gamble,  Gayle,  Gil- 
bert, Gill,  Gillet,  N.  Y.,  Gillett,  Mass., 
Greene,  Mass.,  Griggs,  Grout,  Grow,  Hay, 
Hemenway,  Hoffecker,  Howard,  Hull,  Jett, 
Kahn,  Kerr,  Md.,  Ketcham,  King,  Kluttz, 
Lamb,  Landis,  Lassiter,  Levy,  Littauer, 
Livingston,  Lorimen  Loud,  Lovering,  Mc- 
Aleer,  McCall,  McCleary,  McClellan,  Mc- 
Dermott,  McRae,  Mahon,  Meekison,  Mes- 
ick,  Metcalf,  Miller,  Muller,  Naphen,  Ne- 
ville, Newlands,  Noonan,  Otey,  Parker,  N. 
J.,  Pearce,  Mo.,  Pearre,  Polk,  Powers, 
Fugh,  Reeder,  Rihea,  Va.,  Robertson,  La., 
Robinson,  Nebr.,  Shaforth,  Shattuc,  Shel- 
den,  Sherman,  Small,  Sperry,  Stevens, 
Minn.,  Stewart,  N.  J.,  Stokes,  Sulloway, 
Sulzer,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Ala., 
Thayer.  Thomas.  N.  C,  Tompkins,  Under- 
bill, Wachter,  Wadsworth,  Wanger,  War- 
ner, Waters,  Weaver,  Weeks.  White,  Wil- 
son, N.  Y.,  Wilson,  S.  C,  Woods,  Ziegler 
—135- 

So  (two-thirds  not  voting  in  favor  there- 
of) the  motion  of  Mr.  Littlefield  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  was  re- 
jected. 

The  following  additional  pairs  were  an- 
nounced : 

Until  further  notice — Mr.  Sherman  with 
Mr.  Driggs ;  Mr.  Metcalf  with  Mr.  Wheeler 
of  Kentucky;  Mr.  Henry  C.  Smith  with 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Alabama. 

For  this  day — Mr.  Eddy  with  Mr.  Car- 
mack;  Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Hay;  Mr.  Mann 
with  Mr.  Jett;  Mr.  Butler  wifch  Mr.  Rhea 
of  Virginia;  Mr.  Dovener  with  Mr.  Polk; 
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Mr.  Boutell  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Grip:i?s; 
Mr.  Freer  with  Mr.  Elliott;  Mr.  Woods 
with  Mr.  Noonan ;  Mr.  Cannon  with  Mr. 
McRae ;  Mr.  Tawney  with  Mr.  Dc  Graffcu- 
reid. 

On  this  vote — Mr.  Loud  with  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston; Mr.  Hcmcnway  with  Mr.  How- 
ard; Mr.  Weymouth  with  Mr.  King;  Mr. 
Kahn  with  Mr.  Cooper  of  Texas. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  desire  to  withdraw 
my  vote  and  be  recorded  "present.*' 

Mr.  GASTON.  I  voted,  but  I  now  un- 
derstand I  am  paired.  I  wish  to  withdraw 
my  vote  and  be  recorded  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  stated. 

As  previously  stated,  our  Accident 
Bill,  H.  R.  10302,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Senator  Elkins  of  West  Virginia 
as  a  sub-committee.  On  December 
7,  1901,  I  met  Senator  Elkins  in 
Washington  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  in  regard  to  it.  In  this  con- 
versation he  promised  me  he  would 
report  the  bill  to  the  full  committee. 
While  I  knew  his  attitude  toward  the 
bill  at  the  previous  session  was  de- 
ceptive, as  he  claimed  to  be  friendly 
but  was  not,  yet  I  thought  after  him 
making  this  promise  he  would  re- 
port it  to  the  full  committee.  An- 
other reason  for  my  thinking  so  was 
that  during  his  campaign  for  re- 
election to  the  Senate  he  pledged  him- 
self in  black  and  white  to  support  it 
In  this  I  was  badly  mistaken  for  he 
would  not  report  it.  Neither  would 
he  permit  me  to  talk  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter.  When  I  would 
call  on  him  at  the  Senate  he  would 
evade  me  by  either  telling  the  mes- 
senger to  tell  me  that  he  was  not 
there  or  was  too  busy  to  sec  me. 
When  I  would  go  to  his  house  to  see 
him  I  would  meet  with  the  same  an- 
swer. I  allowed  him  to  go  along  in 
this  way  for  about  a  week  and,  as 
time  was  growing  short,  I  addressed 
3  circular  letter  to  each  lodge  and 
division  of  these  organizations  in  his 
State,  in  which  I  explained  to  the 
membership  just  what  he  was  doing 
and  urged  them  to  pass  resolu- 
tions asking  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  condemning  the  Senator's 
actions  in  relation  thereto,  which 
was     done.       I     also     urged     them 


to  publish  him  in  the  papers 
throughout  the  State.  But  even  this 
did  not  seem  to  move  him,  and  he 
would  not  report  it  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. Senator  Cullom  of  Illinois, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  called 
several  committee  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  action  on  the  ques- 
tion, but  he  could  not  get  a  majority 
of  the  committee  together  at  any  one 
time.  He  called  a  meeting  for  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1901,  and  six  members  of 
the  committee  appeared  at  the  com- 
mittee room,  and  five  of  them  regis- 
tered their  votes  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
while  the  sixth  one  (Senator  Elkins) 
voted  against  it.  There  was  no  for- 
mal meeting  held  on  this  day,  but  as 
a  quorum  of  the  committee  had  voted, 
and  as  a  majority  of  them  had  voted 
for  it,  Senator  Cullom  reported  it  to 
the  Senate  on  that  date,  and  asked  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  To  this 
Senator  Kean  of  New  Jersey  objected. 
The  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  opposed  to  the  bill,  including 
Senators  Elkins  and  Kean,  protested 
against  the  bill  being  reported  out  of 
the  committee  in  this  way,  claiming 
that  there  had  been  no  meeting  and 
Senator  Cullom  had  no  right  to  report 
the  bill  out.  They  fought  and 
wrangled  so  over  this  point  that 
finally,  on  February  23d,  Senator 
Cullom  was  induced  to  withdraw  it 
and  put  it  back  in  the  committee. 
After  it  was  put  back  into  committee 
he  again  tried  to  get  a  meeting  but 
met  with  the  same  result;  a  quorttm 
did  not  respond,  as  the  opponents  had 
determined  to  prevent  a  meeting  by 
remaining  away.  After  having  a  talk 
with  Senator  Cullom  and  realizing 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  getting  the 
committee  to  report  the  bill  out  again. 
Senator  R.  F.  Pettigrew  of  South 
Dakota,  on  February  28th,  introduced 
a  resolution  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  On  March  ist  this  resolu- 
tion came  up  for  consideration  during 
the  morning  hour.  On  account  of  it 
coming  up  in  this  way  it  had  to  be 
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voted  on  before  i  o'clock  or  go  to 
the  calendar.  The  opponents  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  parliamentary  situation 
and  debated  it  until  the  morning  hour 
expired.  Had  there  been  a  vote 
taken  at  that  time  we  felt  confident 
that  the  resolution  would  have  passed. 
This  action  did  not  deter  Senator 
Pettigrew,  and  he  then  moved  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  and  called  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote.  On  this  motion  the 
yeas  were  25  and  the  nays  36,  so  the 
resolution  was  not  considered.'  This 
vote  was  a  good  showing,  however, 
when  we  consider  that  had  the  motion 
carried  it  would  have  displaced  one 
of  the  large  appropriation  bills.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  day  Senator 
Pettigrew  gave  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  opposed  to  the 
bill  such  a  scathing  arraignment  that 
it  was  thought  by  Senator  Cullom  and 
some  others  if  the  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  did  not  carry  these 
Senators  could  be  induced  to  attend 
a  conunittee  meeting  to  take  action  on 
the  bill,  and  during  the  debate  Sen- 
ator Cullom  stated  that  if  the  Senate 
did  not  pass  the  Pettigrew  resolution 
he  thought  he  could  get  the  members 
of  his  committee  together,  and  get  the 
bill  out  so  that  it  could  be  passed  dur- 
ing the  session.  On  the  next  day, 
March  2d,  he  called  a  committee  meet- 
ing and,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
present  personal  makeup  of  that  com- 
mittee, every  member  was  in  his  seat. 
This  meeting  was  an  executive  one 
and,  consequently,  no  outsiders  were 
admitted,  but  I  learned  from  some  of 
our  friends  that  it  was  an  exceedingly 
stormy  one.  The  bill  as  it  went  to 
the  committee  only  provided  for  re- 
ports of  collisions  and  derailments  of 
passenger  trains.  At  this  meeting 
Senator  Cullom  introduced  an  amend- 
ment which  required  that  reports  be 
made  of  aU  collisions  and  derailments. 
As  soon  as  the  opponents  saw  what 
this  meant  they  moved  to  report  the 
bill  without  amendment,  although  they 
had  (Senator  Elkins  in  particular) 
been  clamoring  for  almost  a  year  for 


an  amendment,  claiming  that  the  bill 
did  not  go  far  enough.  But  their  mo- 
tion was  voted  down,  and  the  Cullom 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  that 
date.  At  the  evening  session  of  that 
date  Senator  Pettigrew  moved  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  considera- 
tion and  called  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  vote  stood  39  yeas  and  21  nays, 
so  that  the  bill  was  taken  up.  This 
vote  can  be  taken  as  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  sentiment  toward  the 
measure,  as  those  voting  for  the  mo- 
tion were  favorable,  and  we  have  good 
reasons  to  think  that  those  who  voted 
against  it  were  unfavorable.  The  bill 
was  debated  until  10:30  P.  M.,  which 
was  the  time  previously  fixed  for  ad- 
journment. During  this  time  Sen- 
ator Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island  offered 
some  amendments  which  would  prac- 
tically kill  the  measure.  The  next 
day,  March  3d,  the  Senate  re-con- 
vened at  3  P.  M.,  Senator  Pettigrew 
being  the  first  Senator  to  enter  the 
chamber.  The  bill  was  again  taken 
up  and  the  objectionable  amendments 
of  Senator  Aldrich  were  not  agreed 
to.  It  was  then  put  upon  its  passage 
and  passed  without  division. 

Clippings  from  the  Congressional 
Record  for  March  i,  2  and  3,  showing 
the  debate  in  the  Senate,  are  here- 
with attached: 

[prom  congressional  record,  march 

I,    1 90 1 PAGES    3652-3661. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
coming  over  from  a  previous  day,  which 
will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted yesterday  by  Mr.  Pettigrbw^  as 
follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.  R.  10302,  an 
act  to  amend  an  act  to  promote  the  safety 
of  employes,  etc.,  by  requiring  common 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brakes,  etc.,  approved 
March  2,  1803." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
this  resolution  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
will   not   be  adopted,   and   I   express  this 
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hope  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  think 
such  a  course  ought  to  be  pursued  with 
reference  to  that  committee. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
undoubtedly  say  that  there  have  been  two 
or  three  attempts  to  have  a  full  meeting 
of  the  committee,  which  failed.  That  is 
true.  At  the  same  time  it  so  happened 
that  on  each  occasion  when  the  committee 
had  been  called  together,  almost  all  of  its 
members  have  been  engaged  in  other  com- 
mittee work,  which  they  could  not  leave. 
The  result  has  been  that  there  has  been 
recently  no  committee  meeting  with  a  mo- 

i'ority  of  members  present  to  consider  this 
m. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  ought  to  desire  that 
the  committee  should  be  discharged  on 
that  account.  The  committee  has  been 
doing  its  duty  as  well  as  it  co^:ld.  I  have 
been  anxious  that  this  bill  should  be  re- 
ported, but  I  found  on  close  examination 
that  there  ought  to  be  amendments  to  it. 
At  one  time  I  undertook  to  get  a  poll 
of  the  committee  in  the  Senate,  so  as  to 
avoid  delay,  but  it  so  happened  that  I 
failed  to  get  a  majority  of  the  committee 
in  favor  of  the  report,  as  I  expected  to  be 
able  to  do.  I  found  that  there  were 
amendments  desired,  and  so  I  had  the  bill 
recommitted  to  the  committee  for  further 
consideration. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  in  r<M;ard  to 
this  matter,  I  think,  which  justifies  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  asking  that 
the  committee  be  discharged  from  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  1  am  still  hop- 
ing to  get  a  full  meeting  of  the  committee 
when  the  burden  of  the  work  of  other 
committees  is  disposed  of  by  bills  pending 
before  them  being  reported  to  the  Senate. 
I  still  hope  we  shall  have  a  committee 
meeting  in  time  for  the  proper  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
ported in  the  regular  order  and  amended 
as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  Mr.  President,  this 
Congress  expires  on  next  Monday  at  noon. 
This  committee  have  had  this  bill  in  their 
hands  for  over  two  years.  On  January 
17,  1898,  I  introduced  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1898,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  the  Senate  passed 

Mr.  CULLOM.  The  Senator  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  introduced  this  bill? 
The  bill  to  which  he  now  refers  is  a 
House  bill. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  will  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  bill  before  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  I  want  the  matter  to  be 
correctly   understood. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.     I  introduced  a  res- 
olution on  the  1 6th  of  February,  1898,  to 
which  what  I   shall  now  read   is  the  re- 
sponse : 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

IVashington,  February  16,   1898, 
ihe  President  op  the  Senate: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  December  7,  1897,  "a  list  of  tHe 
railroad  companies  of  the  United  States 
that  have  complied  with  the  requirements 


of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 
1893,  requiring  the  use  of  safety  appliances 
on  cars  and  engines;  also  a  list  of  those 
companies  which  have  partially  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  said  act,  and  a 
list  of  the  companies  that  have  taken  no 
steps  to  comply  with  the  same;  also  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the 
railroad  companies  of  the  United  States 
killed  or  injured  each  year  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  the  number  so  killed  or  in- 
jured in  the  employ  of  each  railroad  com- 
pany," is  hereby  transmitted. 
Respectfully, 
MARTIN  A  KNAPP,  Chairman, 

Then  follows  a  table  showing  the  num- 
ber of  men  killed  for  the  five  previous 
years;  that  is,  for  the  years  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  and  1897.  It  shows  that  tne 
total  number  of  men  killed  during  those 
five  years  was  5,954,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  men  injured  was  138,403.  It  shows 
that  in  the  year  1897  the  number  of  men 
killed  was  1,733,  and  the  number  injured 
27,623 ;  in  1896  the  number  killed  was 
1,861  and  the  number  injured  29,969;  in 
1895  the  number  killed  was  1,811  and  the 
number  injured  25,696 ;  in  1894  the.  num- 
ber killed  was  1,823  and  the  number  in- 
jured 23,395;  in  1893,  before  the  safety 
appliances  were  used,  the  number  killed 
was  2,727,  the  number  injured  31,724. 
Although  the  number  of  men  employed 
increased  the  number  of  men  killed  and 
injured  decreased,  as  the  result  of  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  which  required 
safety  appliances. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  asked  in  that  bill 
was  this: 

"That  when  any  collision  of  trains, 
where  one  of  the  trains  is  a  passenger 
train,  or  both  the  trains  are  passenger 
trains,  shall  occur  on  a  railroad  of  any 
common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  railroad,  or  where  any  passenger 
train,  or  any  part  of  a  passenger  train,  ac- 
cidentally leaves  the  rails  of  the  road,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent, or  general  manager,  or  other  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  the  movement  of  trains 
on  said  road,  immediately  thereafter  to 
transmit  a  full  and  detailed  report,  under 
oath,  of  such  accident,  and  the  causes 
thereof,  so  far  as  known,  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  their  office  at 
Washington,  D.  C." 

This  was  a  bill  that  I  introduced  in  1898. 
I  followed  it  up  with  a  resolution  calling 
for  statistics  upon  this  subject. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
have  never  reported  this  bill,  although  it 
has  been  in  their  possession  now  for  three 
years.  At  the  last  Congress,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passea  a  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  committee.  It  came  to 
this  bodv  some  time  last  spring.  It  has 
been  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  all  winter  and  during  this  en- 
tire session,  and  we  can  not  even  get  a 
report  upon  it. 

The  representative  of  the  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen  in  this  country, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Fuller,  has  been  here  for  weeks 
trying  to  secuve  a  report  He  has  been 
importuning  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  simply  for  what?     Simply  that 
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they  shall  pass  a  bill  requiring  the  rail- 
loads  to  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
men  they  kill,  or  that  are  killed  in  their 
employ,  the  number  injured,  and  the 
causes.  They  are  important  statistics. 
Why  any  railroad  should  object  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  Why  it  should 
take  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
mers  three  years  to  consider  this  subject, 
and  why  they  were  unable  all  this  winter 
to  Ket  a  meeting  at  all  is  more  than  I  can 
undferstand,  unless  the  railroads  want  to 
defeat  the  measure  and  control  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  to  haye  the  Secretary  read  the 
testimony  of  H.  R.  Fuller,  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen,  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  April  33,  1900, 
on  the  bill  (S.  3604)  to  amend  an  act  to 
promote  the  safety  of  employes,  etc.  I 
ask  to  have  the  Secretary  read  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  objection,  the  Secretary  will 
read  as  requested.  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Chairman  :  As  the  representative 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Broth- 
erhood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  I  would 
respectfully  ask  your  favorable  considera- 
tion of  S.  3604. 

"The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  require 
common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  report  under  oath  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  de- 
tails of  all  accidents  to  passenger  trains, 
passengers  and  employes.  This  informa- 
tion can  not  be  obtained  by  the  present 
law,  and  it  is  impossible  through  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  collecting  information  to  make 
proper  classifications  of  injuries  and  their 
causes. 

"For  instance,  an  employe  whose  duties 
are  mostly  the  coupling^  of  cars  may  get 
injured  or  killed  by  being  knocked  oft  a 
car.  In  many  instances  the  cause  of  such 
accident  would  be  reported  to  the  com- 
mission as  'coupling  cars;'  reported  so  for 
the  reason  that  the  man's  duties  were  those 
of  coupling  of  cars.  Or  a  switchman  may, 
while  making  a  coupling,  get  a  foot  caught 
in  a  frog,  guard  rail,  crossing  plank,  or  a 
hole  in  a  platform,  and  be  run  over.  The 
cause  of  this  injury  would  be  reported  as 
'coupling  cars,'  tor  the  reason  that  he  was 
coupling  cars  when  he  got  his  foot  caught ; 
but  the  real  cause  of  the  injury  was  get- 
ting his  foot  caught.  A  trainman  may  be 
knocked  from  the  top  of  a  train  by  the 
sudden  application  of  the  air  brakes, 
caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  defective  air 
hose  or  the  train  separating  on  account 
of  a  defective  coupling.  This  accident 
would  be  reported  under  the  head  of  'fall- 
ing from  trains,'  when  the  real  cause  of 
the  injury  was  a  defective  air  hose  or  a 
defective  car  coupling. 

"Then,   too.   a   trainman   may   be   cither 


permitted  or  required  to  go  out  on  duty 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  to  get 
sufficient  sleep  between  trips.  He  may  go 
to  sleep  and  allow  his  train  to  be  run  into 
by  another  train,  killing  and  injuring  sev- 
eral of  his  fellow-employes,  or,  if  it  be  a 
passenger  train,  several  passengers  may  be 
killed  or  injured.  All  of  these  injuries 
would  be  reported  under  the  head  of  'colli- 
sions,' when  the  actual  cause  of  them  was 
that  the  company  had  either  permitted  or 
required  this  trainman  to  go  out  on  duty 
when  it  well  knew  that  he  had  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  rest  after  arriving  from 
his  previous  trip. 

"I  have  had  copied,  and  herewith^  sub- 
mit to  you,  two  verdicts  of  coroners'  juries 
in  cases  where  two  men  had  been  killed 
on  the  same  road  within  a  period  of  thirty- 
six  days  on  account  of  the  train  crews  be- 
ing permitted  and  required  to  go  on  duty 
without  sufficient  time  for  rest  and  went 
to  sleep  and  allowed  their  trains  to  be  run 
into  by  other  trains. 

"And  in  addition  to  the  two  men  kilfed 
in^  these  cases  four  others  were  seriously 
injured.  If  any  of  the  members  of  >our 
committee  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  to 
the  office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  examine  the  reports  of  this 
road  for  the  year  1899,  they  will  find  there 
will  be  no  detailed  accounts  of  these  acci- 
dents, and  the  causes  of  these  two  deaths 
and  four  injuries  will  be  reported  as 
'Collisions'  or  'other  causes.' 

"We  believe  if  the  common  carriers  are 
required  to  report  the  details  and  causes 
of  accidents  to  the  Government  it  will 
contribute  considerably  to  the  safety  of 
travel  and  employment  on  railroads,  inas- 
much as  the  companies  will  dislike  very 
much  to  make  reports  of  accidents  the 
causes  of  which  reflect  more  or  less  upon 
their  management;  and  consequently  they 
will  take  extra  precautions  against  acci- 
dents. 

"We  believe,  too,  that  in  order  to 
further  reduce,  the  number  of  injuries, 
both  by  legislation  and  other  means,  we 
must  first  know  the  causes,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  go  about  it  intelligently. 

"I  am  unable  to  perceive  why  there 
should  be  any  serious  objections  made  by 
the  companies  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  by  those 
managers  who  would  like  to  see  accidents 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"So  far  as  the  work  is  concerned  in 
making  these  reports  to  the  commission, 
it  will  require  very  little  extra  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  roads,  for  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  such  reports  is 
now  collected  and  kept  on  file  in  tiieir  of- 
fices, it  being  the  practice  of  officers  of  the 
roads  to  make  thoroug^h  and  searching  in- 
vestigations of  all  accidents  of  trains  and 
injuries  to  employes  and  passengers,  and 
this  bill  only  asks  that  they  give  the  Gov- 
ernment a  copy  of  the  information  that 
they  have  already  on  file  in  their  offices." 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  petitions  here  asking  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  These  petitions  state  that  the 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  a  year  ago,  on  the 
14th  day  of  March,  the  bill  having  come 
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over  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  Brotherhood  ot  Locomotive 
Engineers  has  been  insistent  ever  since 
that  the  bill  should  pass.  I  think  it  is  the 
most  justifiable  case  I  know  of  for  dis- 
charging a  committee  which  can  never 
get  a  quorum.  I  have  no  criticism  to  make 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee;  but 
this  committee  will  not  operate;  the  mem- 
bers will  not  attend  meetings.  The  ques- 
tions presented  to  this  committee  are  not 
of  enough  importance,  it  would  seem,  and 
therefore  the  committee  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
and  then  the  committee  itself  ought  to  be 
discharged  and  a  new  committee  formed 
of  men  who  will  attend  to  their  duties.  I 
should  think  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee himself  ought  to  bring  in  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect,  so  as  to  get  a  com- 
mittee that  will  perform  its  functions.  It 
is  a  great  and  important  committee,  which 
came  into  being  as  the  result  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Cullom].  I  should  think  he  would  be 
tired  of  having  a  committee  composed  of 
men  who  will  never  meet. 

The  petitions  which  I  have  here  are 
largely  from  West  Virginia.  I  am  not 
going  to  put  them  in  the  Record,  because 
they  attack  the  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  not  having  acted  in  this  matter. 

These  petitions  are  from  the  lodges  of 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen.  One  is 
from  Richard  Wyatt  Lodge  No.  544*  In 
this  petition  they  go  on  to  give  the  reasons 
whv  this  bill  should  be  passed.  This  lodge 
is  located  at  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.  An- 
other is  from  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  from  the 
lodge  of  locomotive  engineers  there.  The 
statements  are  all  under  the  seal  of  the 
lodge,  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill.  An- 
other contains  resolutions  of  the  lodge  at 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  urging  the  passage  of 
Senate  bill  3604;  another  is  from  Sewell, 
W.  Va..  urging  the  passage  of  the  same 
bill.  These  men  ^o  on  to  say  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  gp'eat  importance  to  them — to 
the  locomotive  engineers  and  to  all  men 
emploved  by  the  railroads — that  this  bill 
should  be  passed;  and  they  think  it  will 
assist  in  preventing  accidents,  and  there- 
tore  make  life  more  secure  in  this  hazard- 
ous employment 

I  have  also  a  resolution  passed  hj  the 
W.  B.  Ryder  Lodge,  No.  233,  at  Hinton, 
W.  Va. ;  another  resolution  from  a  lodge 
at  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. ;  another  from 
Grafton,  W.  Va.,  also  urging  and  arguing 
why  this  bill  should  pass;  and  I  have  an- 
other from  Lodge  No.  477,  which  is  also 
located  in  West  Virginia. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  what 
we  ought  to  do  is,  without  any  resistance 
on  the  part  of  this  committee,  to  dischargee 
it  from  the  further  consideration  of  this 
bill,  place  it  upon  the  Calendar,  and  then 

froceed  to  its  immediate  consideration, 
t  is  a  short  bill,  it  has  passed  the  other 
House,  and  the  bill  will  die  if  it  does  not 
pass  between  now  and  Monday  next  I 
can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  bill  should 
not  be  taken  up  and  passed  now. 

Mr.  HOAR.  Mr.  President,  we  get  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  press,  in  magazines,  and 
iq    private     letters    a    great     many     wild 


schemes  for  the  regulation  of  great  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  especially  for  the 
r^rulation  of  railroads.  Many  of  them  i^e 
taking  and  plausible,  as  first  stated,  but  if 
they  were  adopted  they  would  destroy  vast 
properties,  they  would  destroy  the  value  of 
the  great  carrying  systems  of  the  country, 
and  in  that  way  injure  the  whole  country, 
not  merely  the  business  and  trade,  but  an 
instrument  of  the  greatest  value  and  im- 
portance to  the  poor  people.  Many  of 
those  schemes  are  fraught  with  great  pub- 
lic danger,  and  the  beist  way  to  prevent 
them  finding  public  favor  is  to  hold  these 
great  business  corporations  to  a  strict  per- 
formance of  their  public  duties  in  plkin 
cases. 

One  of  their  public  duties,  the  clearest 
and  possibly  the  plainest  case,  is  that  of 
having  care  and  consideration  for  human 
life,  whether  it  be  the  lives  of  passengers 
or  the  lives  of  the  vast  number  of  intelli- 
gent men  who  are  in  their  employ.  It  is 
of  immense  importance  that  uiey  should 
have  intelligent  men  in  their  employ,  and 
that  their  employ  should  be  an  object  of 
desire  for  skillful,  honest,  sober,  and  tem- 
perate men,  good  citizens,  and  heads  of 
families.  That  it  may  be  an  obiect  of  de- 
sire, it  ought  to  be  known  that  the  railroad 
companies  are  as  careful  of  the  lives  of 
these  men  as  they  would  be  of  the  lives 
of  their  directors.  I  do  not  mean  to  propose 
it — ^thoiM[h  I  do  not  know  but  my  fnend 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pbttigrew] 
would,  if  he  got  a  chance — but  nobody 
doubts  that  it  would  add  50  per  cent  to 
the  safety  of  passengers  and  workmen  on 
our  railroad  trains  if  a  railroad  director 
were  required  to  be  tied  in  front  of  the 
engine  of  every  passenger  train.  If  they 
had  that  care  for  other  lives  that  they 
would  have  for  their  own  we  should  get 
some  improvement 

The  statistics  of  the  injuries  and  loss  of 
life  to  railroad  employes  are  terrible;  and 
this  mild  measure,  that  merely  requires  the 
return  which  is  required,*!  suppose,  in 
every  State  in  regard  to  carriers  engaged 
in  State  commerce,  it  seems  to  me  is  one 
that  no  reasonable  railroad  man  ought  to 
object  to.  I  think  that  it  ought  to  go 
further,  and  I  wish  somebody  in  the  next 
Congress  might  introduce,  and  that  this 
great  committee  might  favor,  a  proposition 
such  as  prevails,  I  suppose,  in  nearly  all 
the  States  in  this  country,  that  wherever 
there  is  loss  of  life  on  a  railroad  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  there  should  be  an 
inquest  like  the  ordinary  coroner's  inquest, 
which  applies  to  every  case  of  violent  loss 
of  life  in  England,  and  has  in  this  country 
from  the  beginning.  There  should  be  an 
inquest  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the 
district,  the  result  of  which  shomd  be  re- 

forted  to  the  Attorney-General  or  to  the 
nterstate  Commerce  Commission.  So  that 
if  there  were  time  now  to  pass  a  bill,  or 
to  amend  this  bill.  I  should  like  to  have 
such  a  provision  added  to  it 

I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  join  in 
any  criticism  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  history  which  the  honorable  Senator 
from  SouUi  Dakota  has  narrated;  but  as 
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this  great  question  is  up,  I  wanted  to  state 
my  opinion. 

There    was    a    proposition    some    years 

*^Mr.   WOLCOTT.    Mr.   President 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  wiU  give  way  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

There  was  a  proposition  some  years  ago 
to  require  the  railroads  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  adopt  certain  precau- 
tions in  the  way  of  safety  in  coupling  cars 
— one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  m  the 
railroad  service — and  I  think  it  was  finally 
adopted.  I  introduced  orip^nally,  at  the 
ai>plication  of  some  very  intelligent  con- 
stituents of  my  own,  that  measure  when  it 
was  first  brought  up  here;  and  there  was 
certainly  nothing  that  could  be  called  alac- 
rity on  the  part  of  some  of  the  great  rail- 
roads in  responding  to  that  demand. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me,  I  merely  wish  to  furnish  the  in- 
formation that  that  law  was  carried  out 
by  the  railroads  at  an  expense  of  $125,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  HOAR.  Well,  if  it  had  been  at  an 
expense  of  $1,125,000,000  it  would  have 
been  cheap  if  it  saved  the  lives  of  5,000 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  I  only  say  that  that 
was  done. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  understood,  and  I  said 
so;  but  I  sa^  now  that,  while  it  was  done^ 
the  proposition  was  by  no  means  received 
with  alacrity  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
great  railroad  systems  of  the  country. 

I  am  no  enemy  of  railroads.  I  never 
would  be  for  a  moment  engaged  in  a  dema- 

?:ogic  attack  upon  them,  as  the  Senator 
rom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Sbwell]  must 
know,  if  he  knows  me;  but  I  say  again,  if 
you  want  to  crush  out  wild  socialistc, 
demagogic,  political  schemes  and  attacks 
on  great  business  industries  and  interests 
in  this  country,  those  great  interests  must, 
in  their  turn,  remove  all  reasonable  and 
proper  causes  of  complaint 

There  are,  I  suppose,  nearly  a  million 
employees — 1  do  not  know  but  more — in 
the  service  of  the  railroads  of  this  country. 
They  are  a  class  of  citizens  who  are  far 
above  the  lowest  class  in  this  country. 
Thepr  are  the  equal  of  anybody  in  sobriety, 
in  industry,  in  courage,  in  their  intelli- 
gence, in  their  discharge  of  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  They  are  the  best,  or  as 
good  as  the  best — I  will  not  say  "the  best" 
— but  as  good  as  the  best  American  citi- 
zenship that  we  have  got,  and  the  question 
whether  5,000  lives  of  those  men  are  sacri- 
ficed needlessly  every  year  is  a  grave  ques- 
tion, deserving  the  attention  of  the  states- 
manship of  the  country,  even  in  its  highest 
legislative  Chamber. 

I  say  again  that  we  ought  not  only  to 
require  these  returns,  but  we  ought  to  re- 
quire an  inquest  in  every  case  of  loss  of 
life,  under  the  Government's  authority,  as 
the  common  law  required  in  England  and 
in  this  country  from  the  beginning  in 
other  cases ;  and  that  if  instead  of  costing 
$125,000,000  a  year,  it  should  cost  $1,125^- 
000,000  a  year,  it  would  be  cheap  if  it 
saved  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.   WOLCOTT.     Mr.    President,   I   do 


not  care  for  the  moment  to  discuss  this 
particular  measure  or  the  action  of  the 
committee.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce,  and,  in 
common  with  other  members  of  that  -com- 
mittee, have  been  engaged  upon  conference 
and  other  duties  relating  to  other  branches 
of  the  public  service,  but  I  am  unwilling 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Hoar]  should  make  a  statement  to  this 
Senate  that  would  intimate  that  the  mana- 
gers and  directors  of  the  great  railroads 
of  the  country  are  careless  and  inhuman 
men,  who  view  with  indifference  the  de- 
struction of  the  lives  of  their  employes. 

If  certain  Senators  had  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  if  we  all  knew  that 
if  directors  were  tied  in  front  of  their  lo- 
comotives the  loss  of  life  would  be  less, 
nobobdy  would  have  minded  ^  that,  for 
everybody  would  have  known  it  was  an 
absurd  and  ridiculous  statement,  but  for 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  inti- 
mate that  people  bavins  in  charge  these 
vast  interests  are  indinerent  or  careless 
to  human  Jife  is  a  statement  that  must  not 

?:o  unchallenged.  Does  not  the  Senator 
rom  Massachusetts  know  that  everv  man 
in  charge  of  these  great  interests  devotes 
his  constant  care  and  time  and  skill  and 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
of  his  employes?  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  which  occur  on  the  railroads  of 
the  country  are  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  CO  or  fellow  employes.  In  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  secure  not 
only  the  lives  of  their  passengers,  but  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  their  employes, 
It  is  impossible  to  prevent  men  from  be- 
coming careless. 

The  Senator  refers  to  the  adoption  of 
the  safety  appliances  that  were  compelled 
to  be  put  upon  the  cars.  Mr.  President, 
there  were  only  two  objections — first,  the 
^eat  expense,  and  second,  the  impossibil- 
ity of  finding  patents  that  would  be  uni- 
versally applicable  which  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  most  skilled  mechanicians, 
best  secure  the  safety  of  the  employes. 
The  trouble  comes  not  with  the  inhuman- 
ity of  railroad  employers :  it  comes  largely 
with  the  carelessness  ot  their  employes. 
It  was  in  testimony  before  the  commission 
that  road  after  road  furnished  for  its 
switchmen  the  sticks  with  which  to  couple 
cars  so  that  it  could  be  done  with  safety, 
and  they  never  could  get  them  to  use 
them.  They  are  a  brave,  reckless,  careless 
lot  of  fellows,  and  the  carelessness  is  bred 
by  freedom  from  accident  day  after  day, 
until  finally  som*  day  they  are  caught  in  a 
frog  or  caught  between  cars  and  the  acci- 
dent comes. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says 
there  should  be  inquests,  even  if  it  cost  a 
thousand  million  dollars  a  year  to  do  it 
Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  railroad  acci- 
dent of  the  most  unimportant  character  on 
any  reputable  road  in  the  country  where 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  everybody 
is  not  interrogated  and  compelled  to  make 
his  re^^rt,  and  where  the  railroad  manage- 
ment is  not  informed  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  and  it  is  done  at  enormous 
trouble  and  enormous  expense.    There  is 
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not  an  appliance  that  will  help  to  save 
human  life  that  the  railroads  are  not  quick 
to  adopt. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  permit  me  to  interrupt  him  at 
this  point  r 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Certainly. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
laws  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  require 
reports  of  this  character  to  me  made  to 
their  railroad  commissions. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  And  if  they  did  not 
they  would 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  The  company  would 
make  them  anyway. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  If  they  did  not.  the 
companies  would  make  them  anyway. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  I  rose  to  ob- 
ject to  was  the  suggestion  that  men  who 
manage  railroads  are  a  great,  bloated,  in- 
different, inhumane  lot  of  men  who  arc 
willing  that  their  switchmen  and  their 
brakemen  and  their  conductors  shall  be  run 
over  day  after  day,  provided  only  their 
pockets  can  be  filled  with  dividends.  Mr. 
President,  they  are  like  the  rest  of  us. 
They  are  men  of  abilitv  or  they  would  not 
have  their  places,  and  if  they  were  not 
men  of  character  their  stockholders  would 
not  intrust  them  with  the  management  of 
these  great  interests;  and  I  resent,  Mr. 
President,  the  suggestion  made  that  rail- 
roads are  so  conducted  that  human  life 
would  be  safer  if  their  directors  were  tied 
in  front  of  the  locomotives. 

Mr.  HOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
say  one  word.  The  suggestion  which  my 
honorable  friend  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado resents  is  a  creature  of  his  own 
heated  imagination.  No  human  being  has 
caid  any  such  thing  as  he  explodes  about, 
like  Vesuvius,  though  with  all  the  gas  ana 
none  of  the  lava.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  he  says  and  I  say  that 
the  railroad  managers  of  this  country  are 
in  the  main  humane,  careful  men,  who  re- 
spect human  life.  Nobody  doubts  it 
They  are  not  only  humane,  but  human, 
and  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  human  nature, 
when  it  is  charged  with  great  money- 
making  responsibilities,  to  get  careless 
about  other  things  and  careful  of  the 
money-making,  and  the  experience  of  all 
mankind  shows  that  the  strictest  legisla- 
tive safeguards  are  necessary  against  that 
tendency. 

While  the  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
speaking  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Aldrich]  got  up  to  say  that  the  pre- 
cise thing  which  I  said  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  matter  of  interstate  and  inter- 
national commerce  was  done  in  every 
State  in  this  Union  in  regard  to  other  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  there  is  no  question  of  State 
or  interstate  commerce  involved  here.  The 
accident  must  be  in  some  State,  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  some  State,  and  the  re- 
ports are  made  to  the  State  authorities. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  differ  with  my  honorable 
friend  who  thinks  there  is  no  question  of 
interstate  or  international  commerce  here. 
I  think,  so  far  as  relates  to  merely  inter- 
state or  international  commerce,  the  de- 
cisions   of    the    Supreme    Court    of    the 


United  States  deprive  tlie  States  of  the 
power  to  make  the  orecise  regulation  which 
IS  in  question.  Whether  they  are  in  force 
or  not,  they  are  not  lawfully  and  con- 
stitutionally in  force. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  that  Congress  has  any  juris- 
diction over  accidents  to  property  or  to 
life  in  the  States,  especially  to  life? 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  do  mean  to  say  that  when 
interstate  or  international  commerce^  is 
being  conducted  by  a  common  carrier, 
we  have  the  constitutional  authority  to  re- 
quire of  that  common  carrier  proper  safe- 
guards for  life  and  limb;  and  we  have  as- 
serted, and  the  committee  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Cullom]  is 
chairman  have  again  and  again  asserted, 
our  right  to  exercise  that  jurisdiction 

But  I  desire  to  go  back  to  what  my 
bellicose  friend  from  Colorado  has  been 
saying.  One  of  the  best  railroad  engi- 
neers— I  speak  now  of  the  engineer  who 
manages  the  locomotive — I  ever  knew,  a 
man  who  was  respected  in  the  community 
where  I  dwell  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
as  an  engineer  on  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter Railroad  in  old  times,  a  native  of  the 
town  where  I  was  born,  said  that  he  was 
entirely  unmanned  when  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren were  on  the  train  that  he  was  con- 
ducting. The  anxious  responsibility  when 
a  man  has  the  life  of  those  who  are  dear 
to  him  at  stake  is  very  different  from  the 
feeling  of  the  man  who  has  been  thirty  or 
forty  years  in  such  a  business,  looking  out 
for  the  dividends.  Everybody  knows  that  in 
regard  to  steamboats,  the  local  steam- 
boats and  the  international  steamboats  that 
carry  passengers,  we  rec^uire  the  most  con- 
stant and  strict  regulation  by  Congress  in 
regard  to  security  for  life  and  limb. 
Everybody  knows  that  but  for  our  inspec- 
tions and  our  strict  laws  the  risk  of  pas- 
sengers at  sea  and  on  our  rivers  would  be 
doubled  and  trebled.  Does  anybody  doubt 
that  the  owner  of  the  western  steamer  has 
not  a  humane  regard  for  his  passengers 
when  he  is  on  board  and  the  captain  is 
racing  with  a  rival  and  he  puts  a  negro  to 
sit  on  the  safety  valve  ?  My  usually  sensi- 
ble friend  is  utterly  preposterous  this 
morning. 

We  have  a  right  to  require,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  require,  of  the  great  international 
transportation  lines  that  carry  passengers, 
the  strictest  security  for  human  life  wnich 
the  wit  of  man  can  devise.  It  is  no  im- 
putation, either  upon  the  humanity  or  the 
integrity  of  the  managers  of  those  lines,  to 
say  that  thev  require  the  support  and  the 
stimulant  of  Congressional  legislation.  I 
say  again,  it  is  because  I  respect  these 
men,  it  is  because  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  wild  socialistic  schemes  which  would 
destroy  alike  their  value  and  their  useful- 
ness, It  is  because  great  American  capital 
is  invested  in  them,  it  is  because  a  million 
of  our  best  laborers  are  emploved  by  them, 
it  is  because  thev  are  entitled  to  the  care 
and  protection  oi  the  National  Legislature, 
that  I  say  we  can  best  secure  to  them  the 
value  of  their  property  and  the  security  of 
their  franchises  against  socialistic  legis- 
lation, and  for  these,  amon^  other  reasons, 
we  must  hold  them  to  a  strict  performance 
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of  these  duties  which  are  now  in  question. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  have  read  by  the  Secretary  a  tele- 
gram from  Baltimore,  signed  bv  H.  L. 
Eichelberger,  secretary  of  the  Baltimore 
Federation  of  Labor,  bearing  upon  this 
question. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  objection,  the  telegram  will 
be  read.  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
Secretary  will  read  as  requested. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Baltimore,  Md..  February  ^8,  190 t. 
Hon.  George  L.  Wellington, 

Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Organized  labor  is  not  ignorant  at  treat- 
ment of  labor  legislation,  and  urges  you 
to  support  Senator  Pettigrew's  resolution 
to  discharge  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  eight-hour  bill  and  put  it  on 
its  immediate  passage. 

H.  L.  EICHELBERGER, 
Secretary  Baltimore  Federation  of 
Labor, 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  say  in  regard  to  the  telegram  that 
without  it  I  should  have  supported  the 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pettigrew].  I  am  not  prone 
to  find  fault  with  committees.  I  believe 
that  very  frequently  the  very  fact  of  their 
not  reporting  upon  measures  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  But  there  is  in  this 
Congress  an  evident  determination  that 
there  shall  be  reports  upon  measures  which 
favor  certain  classes  of  people  in  this 
country  and  that  there  shall  not  be  re- 
ports upon  measures  which  favor  other 
classes  in  this  country.  There  was  no 
difficultjr  in  having  reported  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  giving  ship  subsidies.  Was  that  in 
favor  of  labor  or  of  capital?  Primarily 
it  was  in  favor  of  American  capital.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
Congress  in  having  put  upon  an  appro- 
priation bill  the  report  of  a  committee  in 
the  shape  of  an  amendment  which  is  in 
favor  01  imperialism  as  against  American 
labor.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
these  bills  have  been  before  the  Committee 
on  Labor  in  the  Senate  for  over  a  year, 
there  has  been  no  report  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  report,  and  these  people 
charge  that  there  is  somewhere  an  in- 
fluence which  prevents  even  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  KYLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.   WELLINGTON.     Certainly. 

Mr.  KYLE.  Will  the  Senator  tell  the 
Senate  why  during  the  past  three  years 
there  has  been  no  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  Establish  the  University  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  national  university 
bill? 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  if  the  Senate  in  this  connection 
seems  to  want  the  information. 

Mr.  KYLE.     Is  this  not  a  parallel  case? 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  It  has  nothine  to 
do  with  this  question.  If  you  wish  to  drag 
the  University  of  the  United  States  into 
this  matter,  then  I  will  reply  with  a  ques- 
tion. Why  it  is  that  for  a  century  this 
iclieme  has  lain  dormant  and  it  hat  beeo 


impossible   to   secure   action   by   Congress 
at  any  time? 

Mr.  KYLE.  If  the  Senator  desires  me 
to  reply,  I  will  say  it  is  precisely  for  the 
same  reason  a  great  many  important  ques- 
tions sleep  in  committees.  Th«  commit- 
tees do  not  want  to  pass  them.  That  is 
all. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  Did  the  commit- 
tee desire  to  pass  it  when  the  Senator  from 
bouth  Dakota  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  KYLE.  They  did  not  desire  to  do 
it. 

^  Mr.  WELLINGTON.  They  did  not  de- 
sire to  pass  it.  They  do  not  desire  to  pass 
it  now,  and  the  Senator  is  honest  enough 
to  say  so. 

Mr.  KYLE.  I  presume  that  is  the  case 
with  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  Then,  I  will  say 
to  the  chairman,  why  was  not  the  com- 
mittee manly  enough  to  do  that?  Why 
does  not  the  chairman  appear  before  the 
Senate  and  say,  "We  do  not  desire  to  make 
any  report  upon  this  proposition?" 

Mr.  CULLOM.  To  whom  does  the  Sen- 
ator refer?  To  what  committee  does  he 
refer? 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  I  refer  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CULLOM.    Oh. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  think  I  have 
been  plain  enough  in  speaking  about  the 
mctter. 


Mr.  KYLE.     I  will  gladly  reply. 
Mr.   WELLINGTON.     I   shall   be 
glad  to  have  him  do  so. 


very 


Mr.  KYLE.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  not  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  I  have  made  no 
accusation  against  the  Senator,  but  it  is 
against  his  committee.  If  he  chooses  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  for  his  com- 
mittee, of  course  it  must  go  against  him. 

Mr.  KYLE.  I  desire  to  repeat  that  I 
am  not  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  Certainly  not; 
but  it  is  upon  the  labor  question  we  are 
talking  just  now. 

Mr.  KYLE.  I  beg  pardon,  but  we  are 
discussing  the  question  relating  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  You  were  finding 
fault  with  the  committee  to  establish  the 
university  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KYLE.  Certainlv;  and  I  think  it 
is  a  dead  parallel  to  tne  question  under 
consideration.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land refused  to  report  a  bill  when  nearly 
all  the  great  universities  of  the  country 
demanded  that  he  should  report  it. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  The  Senator  does 
not  refuse  to  report  the  bill — emphatically 
not.  The  Senator  made  every  endeavor 
to  report  the  bill,  but  the  committee  would 
not  ao  so. 

Mr.  KYLE.    Why  not  report  it? 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  The  committee 
will  not  do  so. 

Mr.  KYLE.  That  is  exactly  the  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  this  bill  and  also  the 
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one  before  the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  Now,  then,  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  desires  to  enter  this 
controversy,    I    have   just   this   so   say   to 


Mr.  CULLOM.  I  have  no  desire  to 
enter  the  controversy  as  to  any  other  com- 
mittee, but  I  do  wish  to  have  something  to 
say  about  my  own  committee. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  Very  well.  Do  I 
understand  that  this  measure  is  before 
the  Senator's  committee? 

Mr.  CULLOM.     What  measure? 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  This  matter  of 
the  labor  question. 

Mr.  CULLOM.     Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  LODGE.    This  bill  w. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  The  bill  is  before  that 
committee. 

Mr.  KYLE.  Not  the  eight-hour  labor 
biU. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.  I  am  talking 
about  the  eight-hour  labor  bill.  I  under- 
stand the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  be  to  take  that  measure 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  parliamentary  inauiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  is,  with  what  measure 
are  we  dealing? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  res- 
olution touching  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  will  inform  the 
Senator,  if  he  desires,  that  it  is  House 
bill  10303,  to  amend  an  act  in  regard  to 
safety  appliances  on  railroads,  and  re- 
quiring the  companies  to  furnish  a  state- 
ment to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion of  the  accidents  which  occur  and  the 
causes. 

Mr.  WELLINGTON.       That     is     very 

food ;  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  all  right ;  but 
want  before  I  sit  down,  right  here  and 
now,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  tele- 
gram is  in  regard  to  the  general  legisla- 
tion and  the  general  condition,  and  that 
what  applies  to  one  committee  applies  to 
all  committees  having  these  measures  in 
charge. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
like very  much  to  continue  this  discussion, 
but  I  do  desire  to  say  a  few  words.  I  as- 
sume that  there  is  no  Senator  here  who 
can  justly  charge  me  with  indifference  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  connection 
with  railroads,  or  to  human  life  in  what- 
ever engagement  it  may  be  employed. 
Neither  do  I  want  it  understood  that  I 
have  no  disposition  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  be  in  the  interest  of  that  great 
body  of  men  employed  by  the  railroads, 
numbering,  as  has  been  stated  here,  per- 
haps over  a  million.  But  on  the  contrary 
I  have  had,  and  do  have  now,  a  great  de- 
sire to  do  what  seems  to  be  the  best  for 
them  in  the  premises  consistent  with  the 
public  interest  generally. 

This  question,  it  is  true,  has  been  before 
the  committee  for  some  time,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  committee  has  never  agreed 
upon  a  bill ;  and  in  that  committee  I  may 


say  truthfully,  I  think,  and  with  propriety, 
there  have  been  grave  questions  involved 
in  bills  referred  to  the  committee  which 
have  taken  the  time  of  and  created  earnest 
discussion  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee very  many  times  in  their  sessions. 

Those  questions  have  been  of  such  a 
character  that  it  has  seemed  to  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  committee  to  agree  upon 
some  of  the  measures  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Senate;  but  we  have  done 
the  best  we  could,  and  because  the  com- 
mittee so  far  have  failed  to  agree  upon 
this  bill  is  no  reason  in  my  judgment  why 
this  bill  should  be  taken  out  of  its  hands 
and  brought  into  the  Senate  for  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  a  question. 

Mr.  CULLOM.     Certainly. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  are  against  the 
biU? 

Mr.  CULLOM.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
whether  it  is  or  not.  I  hope  not.  I  have 
been  hoping  from  time  to  time  to  get  a 
favorable  report  upon  some  bill  on  this 
question.  I  think  that  the  majority,  per- 
haps, of  the  committee  are  not  in  favor 
of  the  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  House, 
because,  in  my  judgment,  it  can  be  greatly 
simplified  and  enlarged  at  the  same  time 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  railroad  corporations  of  the 
country. 

What  I  have  desired  to  do  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, to  perfect  a  bill  so  that  when  it  is  re- 
ported and  passed  through  the  Senate  it 
will  cover  every  phase  of  the  case  that 
ought  to  be  covered  by  legislation.  The 
bill  that  is  sought  to  be  brought  before  the 
l>enate  is  an  imperfect  bill.  It  was  drawn, 
I  suppose,  by  some  representatives  of 
labor,  and  they  have  their  own  ideas  ot 
what  ought  to  be  enacted;  but  when  it 
comes  to  enforcing  the  bill  it  requires  un- 
necessary work  and  does  not  cover  all  the 
interests  that  ought  to  be  covered  by  itl 

All  that  I  desire  to  say  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  have  de- 
sired to  do  their  duty.  They  have  no  dis- 
position tp  shirk  responsibilities,  but  the 
class  of  questions  which  come  before  that 
committee  are  always  of  a  character  that 
seem  to  justify  and  result  in  differences  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  GALLINGER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  permit  me  for  one  moment  ? 

Mr.  CULLOM.    Certainly. 

Mr.  GALLINGER.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  copv  of  this  bill,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  reported  this 
bill  with  amendments  on  the  226.  day  of 
February  last.  I  wish  to  ask  him  if  1  am 
correct  in  supposing  that  it  has  been  re- 
committed to  the  committee  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  CULLOM.  It  was  recommitted.  I 
desire  to  explain,  as  I  did  in  the  begin- 
ning  

Mr.  GALLINGER.  I  did  not  hear  that, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  why  it  was  re- 
committed. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee failing  to  attend  a  particular  meet- 
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ing,  and  desiring  on  my  part  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  bill,  I  undertook  to  poll  the 
committee  in  the  Senate,  and  I  thought 
1  had  a  majority  of  the  committee  in  favor 
of  it;  but  afterwards  I  found  that  I  did 
not,  and  my  own  honor  in  the  premises 
required  that  the  bill  should  be  referred 
back  for  further  consideration,  and  so  it 
is  now  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  GALUNGER.    I  see. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  I  will  make  an 
effort  bgain  to  get  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  we  may  be  able  to  perfect 
the  bill,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  pass 
it  before  this  Congress  shall  adjourn.  I 
desire  to  do  it  I  have  been  for  a  bill  on 
this  questioa  from  the  beginning,  and  sev- 
eral Senators  on  the  committee  have  been 
for  it  just  as  it  is.  1  think  the  bill  ought 
to  be  perfected  before  we  bring  it  in  and 
ask  the  Senate  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  All£n  arose. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  desire  to  ask  me  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  had  concluded.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  desire  to  submit 
some  remarks  before  the  resolution  is 
passed  upon. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  I  have  not  quite  con- 
cluded. M^  own  opinion  is  that  we  can 
pass  this  bill  before  the  session  adjourns, 
and  get  it  into  a  law  if  the  House  will  act 
upon  it  promptly ;  and  when  we  do  we  will 
have  something  that  will  be  of  some  value 
to  the  laboring  people  of  the  country  and 
not  unnecessarilv  impQse  work  upon  the 
railroads  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission either.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  say. 
I  do  not  wish  to  shirk  any  responsibility 
that  is  put  upon  me  in  any  direction  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  have  aUowed  this 
matter  to  run  on  for  some  time,  and  I  ap- 
peal now  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, after  the  assurances  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  to  allow  his  resolution  to  lie 
over  for  a  day  without  losing  its  place; 
and  then  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  the  sundry 
civil  appropriation  bilL 

Mr.  FETTIGREW.  I  can  not  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  Congress  ends  in  a  very  few  days.  I 
have  tried  to  have  this  measure  consid- 
ered, and  all  we  ask  now  is  a  vote.  All 
we  ask  in  regard  to  legislatioq  is  this : 

"That  where  any  collision  of  trains, 
where  one  of  the  trains  is  a  passenger 
train,  shall  occur  on  a  railroad  of  any  com- 
mon carrier  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  railroad,  or  where  any  passen|[er 
train,  or  anv  part  of  a  passenger  train, 
acciaentally  leaves  the  rails  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  general  manager  or  other 
proper  officer  of  such  common  carrier  to 
transmit  a  report,  under  oath,  showing  in 
detail  the  nature  and  causes  thereof  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  its 
office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  shall  also 
be  the  duty  of  the  genera!  manager  or 
other  proper  officer  of  any  such  common 
carrier  to  make  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  monthly  report,  un- 


der oath,  of  all  accidents  which  may  occur 
to  its  passengers  or  employes,  whether  at- 
tended with  loss  of  life  or  personal  in- 
jurv,  and  such  report  shall  state  the  causes 
and  circumstances  connected  therewith." 

That  is  all  we  want  This  bill  has  been 
before  the  committee  since  last  June,  and 
they  will  not  report  for  or  against  it  It 
seems  to  me  this  matter  ought  not  to 
cause  debate.  The  committee  ought  to 
have  reported  the  bill  in  a  dav.  It  ought 
to  have  passed  long  ago,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroad  employes  have 
been  here  ever  since,  all  this  session,  im- 
portuning this  committee  to  report  for  or 
against.  It  will  not  do  either  one.  Now, 
we  are  going  to  adjourn  in  two  days,  and 
they  want  more  time. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  There  are  bills  in  other 
committees  which  are  older  than  this  one. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  They  ought  not  to 
have  it,  and  I  want  a  vote. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  I  hope  the  motion  to 
discharge  the  committee  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  desires  a  vote.  I  ask  that 
a  vote  may  be  taken  upon  the  resolution 
without  further  debate. 

Mr.  ELKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  the  request  for  unanimous  consent  If 
you  are  goin^  to  take  a  vote 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  give  notice  that  very 
soon  I  shall  move  to  take  up  the  sundry 
civil  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  understand  how 
having  stood  on  my  feet  for  five  minutes 
before  the  Senator  from  Iowa  arose,  he 
got  the  floor  and  I  am  not  recognized. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN:  I  am  entitled  to  the 
floor  when  I  rise  and  address  the  Chair, 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  yield  to  me  for  a  moment 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  desire  to  say  that 
before  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  rose 
I  also  rose  and  was  recognized  by  the 
Chair.  There  was  no  intention  on  my 
part  to  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  some  remarks,  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLEN:  I  addressed  the  Chair, 
and  stood  here  all  during  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ALLISON.    I  also  was  standing. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  beg  the  Senator  par- 
don. He  was  sitting  down.  I  was  watch- 
ing him. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  entitled  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.   ALLEN.     Mr.   President,   I   desire' 
to  say  a  word  respecting  this  matter.     Be- 
ing a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
at  least  a  word  of  explanation. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  undertaken  to  do  his  duty  conscien- 
tiouslv  and  well.  I  have  during  this  ses- 
sion  been  summoned  to  that  committee,  I 
think,  three  times  for  the  purpose  of  con 
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sidering  this  very  measure.  Each  time  1. 
have  attended,  and  each  time  I  have  failed 
to  find  anyone  but  the  chairman  there. 

I  am  well  persuaded,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  sentiment  in  the 
committee  is  concerned,  that  there  is  no 
hope  or  expectation  of  getting  a  favorable 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  ui>on  this  bill.  I  am  well  satis- 
fied the  majority  of  the  committee  are 
against  the  bill,  and  it  will  not  be  reported, 
and  that  the  only  way  for  the  Senate  to 
consider  it  at  this  session  of  Congress  is 
to  adopt  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  bring  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  and  put  it  on  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  that  I  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LODGE.  This  is  a  resolution  to 
discharge  the  committee  ? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A  res- 
olution to  discharge  the  committee.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
and  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Aldrich. 

Mr.  GALLINGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  desired  before  voting  to  say  that  I 
shall  vote  against  discharging  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  reason  that  having  care- 
fully read  the  bill  I  can  not  conceive  of 
any  possible  good  that  can  come  from  its 
passage. 

Mr.  LODGE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  ALDRICH.     Is  debate  in  order? 

Mr.  HOAR.  My  colleague  rose  before 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  was  called. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  No  an- 
swer has  been  made.  Debate  is  still  in 
order. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  very  loath  to  vote  to  discharge 
any  committee  of  this  body;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  most  reasonable  bill. 
I  can  see  no  possible  harm  in  it. 

Many  years  ago  I  took  great  interest  in 
what  ij  known  as  the  car-coupler  bill,  and 
did  what  little  I  could  to  promote  it.  In 
the  investigations  then  I  foimd  that  in 
one  year  there  were  25,000  railway  em- 
ployees killed  and  wounded — as  many  as 
fell  in  one  of  the  greatest  battle  in  the 
world.  It  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  a 
subject  to  properly  engage  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  I  advocated  the  car-coupler 
bill  on  tnat  ground.  I  do  not  think  that 
railroad  men  are  inhuman.  I  know  they 
are  as  desirous  to  save  life  as  anyone  else, 
but  they  naturally  are  averse  to  expense, 
and  they  opposed  that  bill.  It  finally  be- 
came a  law. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  much  less  trouble- 
some measure  than  that.  It  is  merely  a 
demand  for  information  as  to  accidents. 
It  may  be  possible  that  legislation  can  di- 
minish them  when  we  have  the  statistics 
properly  presented.  It  may  be  that  legis- 
lation will  be  futile  to  do  anything.  But 
it  certainly  is  not  unreasonable  that  we 
should  have  the  facts  before  us.  That  is 
all  that  is  asked  in  this  bill.  I  can  not  see 
the  slightest  injustice  to  any  railroad  or  to 


any  corporation.  1  can  see  the  possibility 
of  great  good  to  large  bodies  of  men. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  vote  mi^ht  be  taken 
on  the  resolution.  It  was  objected  to.  It 
would  have  stopped  debate  and  we  could 
have  passed  upon  the  measure  then  and 
there,  and  then  gone  on  to  the  other  great 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  not  have  said 
even  this  much  if  we  could  have  had  a 
vote  on  the  question;  but  as  it  is  I  am 
obliged  to  vote  to  discharge  the  committee, 
for  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  measure,  and 
if  we  refuse  and  vote  down  all  reasonable 
measures,  beware  of  the  unreasonable  ones. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  anxious  that  this  resolution  should  be 
voted  upon  before  i  o'clock;  but  I  think  I 
ought  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  say 
that  it  is  my  belief,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that  the 
committee,  of  which  I  am  myself  a  mem- 
ber, should  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  and  the  Senate 
should  now  vote  upon  it. 

It  is  not  a  bill  to  tie  directors  in  front 
of  the  locomotives,  and  it  is  not  a  bill 
about  car  couplers  or  automatic  brakes. 
It  is  something  very  simple.  It  is  a  bill 
which  provides  that  when  there  is  an  ac- 
cident the  railroad  managers  shall  make  a 
report  as  to  the  causes  of  the  accident; 
and  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  the 
report  shall  never  be  used  in  a  suit  against 
the  railroad  company  or  any  person  for 
damages.  Now,  what  is  the  harm  in  that 
bill?  None  whatever,  Mr.  President;  and 
it  does  not  need  to  be  amended  in  order 
that  we  may  run  the  risk  of  having  it  em- 
bargoed and  defeated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate Commerce  have  been  engaged  in 
many  other  things  this  winter,  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  bill  rei>orted, 
but  the  other  day  the  chairman,  thinkinff 
he  had  a  majority  of  the  committee  oollea 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  reported  it.  Subse- 
quently, finding  a  mistake  had  been  made, 
he  had  it  recommitted,  and  we  have  tried 
to  get  a  meeting  since.  At  a  meeting 
called  for  day  before  yesterday  or  yester- 
day there  was  no  one  present  but  the 
chairman  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  myself.  No  one  else  would 
come;  not  that  they  stayed  away  on  pur- 
pose. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
was  very  busy  upon  an  important  bill ;  the 
Senator  from  West  Vir^nia  was  equally 
busy  in  the  public  service,  and  they  did 
not  come. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  harm 
in  taking  the  bill  out  of  the  committee  and 
voting  on  it?  What  is  the  harm,  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, in  taking  the  anti-trust  bill  out  of 
that  committee,^  where  there  is  so  much 
division  of  opinion,  and  bringing  it  before 
the  Senate,  when  it  is  a  House  bill.  These 
are  House  bills,  Mr.  President,  and  the 
Senate  ought  to  vote  upon  them  before 
next  Monday  at  Z2  o'clock.  What  is  the 
harm  in  it? 

Mr.  CULLOM.  May  I  ask  the  Stnator 
a  question  ? 
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Mr.  CHANDLER.  In  one  moment.  1 
hope  the  chairman,  who  is  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  will  let  it  come  before  the  body  for  its 
passage,  that  the  one  million  railroad  em- 
ployees in  this  coimtry  and  Uie  tens  of 
millions  of  passengers  who  ride  upon  the 
trains  may  get  the  benefit  of  this  work  of 
his  between  now  and  next  Monday  at  noon. 

Mr.  ALDRICH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  WUl  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  say  a  word? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.     I  am  through. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  been  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  earliest  history  of  the  Senate  it  has 
been  necessar^^  to  have  standing  com- 
mittees to  consider  certain  subjects.  There 
is  no  other  way  in  which  the  business  of 
the  Senate  can  be  properly  carried  on 
that  I  know  of.  The  plan  which  seems 
about  to  be  adopted,  or  is  suggested,  of 
discharging  committee  because  certain  in- 
dividual Senators  think  the  committees 
have  not  properly  considered  subjects  or 
have  considered  them  too  long,  or  that  the 
judgment  of  the  committees  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  judgment,  is  one 
which  is  utterly  destructive  of  the  order  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  and  should  not 
be  indulged  in. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  very 
free  to  discharge  another  committee,  but 
when  a  suggestion  is  made  to  discharge  his 
own  committee  from  a  bill  which  has  been 
before  the  committee,  he  is  found  voting 
against  it  He  would  not  like  at  all  to 
have  subjects  taken  from  his  committee 
upon  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  or  of  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  HOAR.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  I  decline  to  yield  at 
present 

Mr.  HOAR.  The  Senator  made  a  sUte- 
meat  about  me. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
a  chance  to  speak  after  a  while,  but  not 
now. 

Mr.  HOAR.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
statement  which 

Mr.  ALDRICH.    I  decline  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  entitled  to 
the  floor  and  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOAR.     But  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  declines  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  not  like  to  have 
important  matters  taken  from  his  com- 
mittee simply  because  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  or  some  other  Senator 
should  not  agree  with  him  as  to  some 
matter  of  public  policy. 

As  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, of  which  I  am  a  member,  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  has  been  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  Senate  and  from 
the  city  for  a  long  time.  He  has  called 
three  or  four  meetings  of  the  committee 
within  the  last  two  weeks.  I  was  not  able 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  that  committee 
because  I  was  engaged  in  more  important 
business,  or  what  seemed  to  me  more  im- 


portant business,  elsewhere  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  be  present  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  other  Sen- 
ators were  so  engaged  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  present 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite 
willin|f  now  to  attend  a  meeting  of  that 
committee  and  consider  this  proposition 
or  any  other;  but  this  revolutionary 
method  which  is  insisted  upon  here  to  dis- 
charge committees  because  members  of 
the  Senate  do  not  agree  with  the  committee 
or  have  some  purposes  of  their  own  to  try 
to  force  legislation  through  the  Senate 
which  is  not  as[reed  to  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee  is  to  be  suggested  and  ad- 
vocated for  the  first  time. 

Now,  if  I  have  done  any  injustice  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  shall 
be  fflad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HOAR.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  did  me  a  great  injustice.  I  spoke 
and  voted,  or  I  should  have  voted  if  the 
vote  had  come — I  am  not  sure  that  it  did 
— in  favor  of  the  resolution  to  discharge 
the  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman 
from  the  matter  to  which  he  refers. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  Was  that  because  he 
believed  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
were  not  competent  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion which  was  before  it,  or  because  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  majority  of  that 
committee  as  to  what  should  be  done? 

Mr.  HOAR.  My  honorable  friend 
stated  to  the  Senate,  under  his  responsi- 
bility as  a  Senator^  that  I  opposea  dis- 
charging my  committee;  and  having  in- 
formed nim  that  I  not  only  did  not  oppose 
it,  but  favored  it  an  spoke  in  favor  of  it 
and  said  that  I  was  delighted  that  the  mo- 
tion was  introduced,  when  he  is  informed 
of  that  he  does  not  take  back  his  state- 
ment and  turns  around  and  wants  to 
know  what  my  motives  were. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado made  the  statement 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  I  should  like 
to  ask  what  motion  it  was  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  favored.  Was  it 
the  motion  I  made  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee and  take  up  the  anti-trust  bill  ? 

Mr.  HOAR.    i?e». 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  oppose  it.  One  thing  1 
know  is  that  while  that  motion  was  pend- 
ing the  time  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate, 
and  it  was  talked  until  the  expiration  of 
the  morning  hour  and  no  vote  was  had, 
and  I  believe  it  was  deliberately  done. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  gave  notice  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  its  members  that  I  should 
make  the  motion  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  made.  When  he  made  it  I  was 
absent  in  Massachusetts  and  telegraphed 
to  him  and  my  colleague  and  one  or  two 
other  members  of  the  Senate,  praying  that 
it  might  stand  for  a  day  until  my  return. 
When  I  got  back  I  rose  in  my  place  and 
said  I  was  delighted  that  the  motion  had 
been  made  and  I  hoped  it  would  pass. 
The  Senator  will  find  all  that  in  the 
Record,    Now,  that  is  what  happened. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  I  confess  my- 
self to  be  astonished.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  now  give  notice  that  he  will  move  to 
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discharge  that  committee  tomorrow,  so 
that  we  can  have  a  vote  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  HOAR.    There  is  a  motion  pending. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas,  it  is  on  the 
Calendar  and  has  to  be  taken  up  by  a 
vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOAR.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon 
me,  the  Senator  was  so  full  of  his  most 
worthy  and  excellent  purpose  that  un- 
doubtedly he  did  not  listen  to  what  I  said. 
i  told  the  Senate  that  the  failure  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  vote  on  that  matter 
was  one  of  the  great  disi^pointments  which 
had  happened  to  me  lately ;  that  I  regretted 
it  exceedingly,  and  that  I  was  glad  the 
motion  had  been  made  and  should  support 
it  I  gave  a  narrative  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  stated  my  reasons  for  support- 
ing the  first  and  last  sections  of  the  bill 
and  my  reasons  for  hoping  that  it  would 
be  amended  bv  strikinff  out  other  sections. 

Now,  the  senator  from  Arkuisas  does 
not  wish  to  do  me  any  injustice,  any  more 
than  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
spoke  with  some  warmth,  but  who  would 
be  the  last  in  the  world  to  have  made  a 
misstatement.  If  this  debate  continues  I 
will  get  the  Record  and  read  what  I  said 
before. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  I  should 
like  to  interrupt  the  Senator.  I  certainly 
do  not  intend  to  do  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  any  injustice.  I  heard  the 
Senator,  as  I  thought,  object  to  discharg- 
ing the  committee  and  to  taking  up  the 
bin.  I  did  not  hear  the  statements  made 
by  him,  though  I  have  no  doubt  the^  were 
made  b^  him;  but  what  I  do  know  is  that 
the  entire  morning  hour  was  talked  out 
and  we  failed  to  ^et  any  vote  at  aU.  If 
both  sides  were  willing  to  vote  for  it,  it 
is  most  amazing  to  me  that  a  vote  was  not 
had.    1  know  I  took  no  time  to  delay  it. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
want  to  say  another  word. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  entitled  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  I  had  not  quite  fin- 
ished. 

Mr.  CULLOM.    Excuse  me. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  certainly  can  not  think  that 
I  would  do  him  an  injustice.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  he  was  opposed  to  having  lus 
committee  discharged  from  the  considera- 
tion of  that  measure.  I  cotdd  not  under- 
stand that  he  was  not.  But  as  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  statement,  he  is  not 
in  favor  of  the  House  bill,  and  does  not 
expect  or  desire  that  the  Senate  should 
pass  it. 

Mr.  HOAR.    What  House  bUl? 

Mr.  ALDRICH.    The  anti-trust  bill. 

Mr.  HOAR.  Yes;  I  am.  I  want  to 
have  one.  I  said,  if  the  Senator  will 
pardon  me,  that  I  had  consulted  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Brotiierhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  and  that  they 
had  agreed  with  me  that  certain  sections 
•f  the  bill  were  undesirable;  but  that  the 
first  and  last  sections  of  the  bill,  which 
they  were  satisfied  with,  ought  to  pass,  and 
I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  them  now  in 


my  possession  repeating  that.  So  the  bill, 
as  I  proposed  to  have  it  passed,  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  them.  All  that  I 
stated,  except  this  little  matter  of  the  letter 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  used  the  phrase,  I 
remember  distinctly,  that  I  was  delighted 
that  the  motion  had  been  made.  My  friend 
from  Connecticut,  one  of  the  strongest  op- 
ponents of  some  ^arts  of  that  bill,  and 
who  pointed  out  his  objection  in  the  de- 
bate in  the  Senate,  will  confirm  me  in  my 
statement,  not  only  that  I  earnestly  sup- 
ported that  motion,  but  that  I  had  given 
notice  to  members  of  the  committee  that 
I  should  make  it  if  nobody  else  did. 

Another  matter,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Dose 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  ALDRICH.    I  do. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut  I  think, 
certainly,  justice  ought  to  be  done  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  did  cer- 
tainly say  in  his  speech  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  motion. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  I  have  attempted  to  do 
justice  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  thirty  or 
forty  hours  of  this  legislative  session  yet 
remaining.  There  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Senate  wno  does  not  know  that  these  mo- 
tions to  discharge  committees  from  the 
consideration  of  contested  legislation  can 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  result  in  any- 
thing effective  for  the  benefit  of  the  meas- 
ures suggested.  There  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Senate  who  does  not  know  it  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows  as  well 
as  I  that  if  his  Committee  on  the  Judic- 
iarv  were  discharged  from  the  anti-trust 
bill  there  is  no  possible  hope  of  passing 
that  bill  at  this  session.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  other  Senators  who 
favor  discharging  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Lsibor  from  the  proposed  eight- 
hour  law  know  perfectly  well  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  that  measure  to  be  considered  at 
this  session. 

If  members  of  the  committees,  chairmen 
or  otherwise^  who  are  desirous  of  dis- 
charging their  own  committees  and  otiier 
committees  simply  because  their  individual 
views  have  not  been  carried  out  by  the 
committees  should  have  their  way,  there 
will  be  nothing  done  at  this  session  of 
Congress  except  to  discuss  measures  which 
can  never  be  nnally  voted  upon. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  add  one  word.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  has 
been  talking  very  vigorously  against  re- 
taining the  bill  where  it  is  in  committee, 
and  he  instances  his  own  action  with  ref- 
erence to  the  automatic  car  coupler  bill, 
about  which  we  had  some  legislation  some 
time  ago.  I  want  the  Senator  to  know,  if 
he  does  not,  that  I  had  charge  of  that  im- 
portant measure  myself,  and  I  claim  a 
?:ood  deal  of  credit  for  doing  something 
or  the  railroad  employees  of  this  country 
in  securing  its  passage  and  enforcing  it  as 

Mr.'  LODGE.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me,   I   am  quite  aware  of  that.     My  rcf- 
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erence  was  simply  to  my  interest  in  the 
subject  1  know  the  Senator's  friendship 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  I  only  want  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  I  have  no  disposition 
whatever  to  interfere  with  proper  legisla*- 
tion,  but  I  do  insist  that  this  bill  ought  to 
remain  with  the  committee  for  its  consid- 
eration, and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1 
am  ready^  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee this  afternoon  and  consider  it,  and 
see  whether  we  can  not  get  a  bill  here  that 
will  be  satisfactory  and  will  take  no  time 
in  its  passage  finally. 

Mr.  ELKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, having  charge  of  this  bill,  and  1 
have  heard  this  debate  going  on  for  more 
than  an  hour,  all  the  time  hoping  it  might 
end  so  we  could  get  a  vote.  I  feel  obliged, 
in  view  of  certain  statements,  to  say  a 
word.  The  chairman  has  ably  defended 
the  committee,  and  shown  why  this  reso- 
lution should  not  prevail,  and  I  want  to 
join  him  in  resisting  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  and  the  discharge  of  the  com- 
mittee— ^though  with  suitable  amendments 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  bilL 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  bill  from  the 
House.  It  came  to  the  Senate  last  session, 
I  believe,  and  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  to  consider  the 
bill  and  report  to  the  full  committee. 

The  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  was 
the  late  lamented  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Gear.  We  all  know  that  he 
died  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  and  no 
member  of  the  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  his  place  as  chairman.  I 
mention  this  fact  because  the  impression 
has  gone  out  that  I^hould  have  gone  for- 
ward and  reported  the  bill  because  I  was 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee.  I  had  no 
more  power  to  consider  and  report  the  bill 
than  any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

I  have  always  stated  to  the  chairman 
and  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
I  favored  the  bill  if  it  could  be  properly 
amended.  It  is  an  important  bill  and 
should  have  careful  consideration.  Its  im- 
portance is  tested  by  the  interest  it  has 
aroused  in  the  Senate.  But  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  bill  of  this  importance 
should  not  be  passed  without  tne  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  and  a  report 
thereon ;  and  it  should,  before  report,  have 
at  least  fair  consideration  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  Senate  works  through  or- 
ganized committees;  wisely  so.  Now,  the 
committee  has  had  no  opportunity  to  con- 
sider fully  and  fairly  the  bill.  At  no  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  at  this  session  hat 
there  been  a  quorum,  and  the  reasons  for 
no  quorum  have  been  suggested  time  and 
again  by  the  chairman. 

I  regret  to  see  a  disposition  to  dis- 
charge an  important  committee  like  this 
from  the  consideration  of  a  bill  that  it  has 
not  had  the  time  or  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate. We  had  one  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  believcj  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  in  which  parties  favoring  the 
bill  were  heard,  and  among  those  who  ap- 
peared in  favor  of  the  bill  was  Mr.  Mosely, 
secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


mission, and  some  one  claiming  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers. 

If  we  are  to  have  committees  to  take 
charge  of  important  bills  and  report  on 
them,  let  the  best  consideration  be  had 
that  a  committee  can  give  to  the  subject. 
J  believe  with  proper  amendments  this  bill 
will  pass  the  Senate,  but  the  committee 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity,  and  Senators 
who  are  on  the  committee  and  on  the  sub- 
committee ou|j[ht  to  have  a  chance,  to  dis- 
cuss the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  make 
suggestions  and  proper  amendments,  and 
not  rush  it  through  by^  having  the  com- 
mittee  discharged  in  this  manner  and  the 
bill  passed  witnout  thought  or  proper  con- 
sideration in  the  dyin^  hours  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  all  the  Senators  on  the  com- 
mittee desire  and  that  the  Senate  desires 
the  best  possible  administration  of  rail- 
way matters  in  the  interest  of  human  life 
and  are  willing  and  anxious  to  pass  any 
law  that  will  minimize  accidents,  injuries, 
and  loss  of  life,  and  I  believe  railway  of- 
ficials favor  any  measure  tha^:  will  prevent 
accidents.  And  just  here  I  wish  to  sa^  to  * 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  mm 
Massachusetts  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
tie  a  director  on  the  engine  when  in  mo- 
tion to  save  human  life  or  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents. The  locomotive  engineers  run  the 
trains,  and  not  the  directors  and  railway 
officials,  and  the  engineers  are  just  as  par- 
ticular and  careful  about  preventing  acci- 
dents and  preserving  human  life  as  are 
directors  of  the  railroads,  and  I  was 
shocked  and  surprised  to  hear  from  such  a 
respectable,  wise,  and  conservative  source 
such  a  suggestion.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  ttie  Senator  meant,  for  usually 
he  is  not  given  to  making  reckless  or  im- 
proper statements. 

Mr.  HOAR.  It  was  a  mere  jest,  and  1 
am  surprised  that  anyone  should  take  it 
seriously. 

Mr.  ELKINS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  say  it  was  a  jest,  but  let  me  tell 
the  great  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
it  is  too  serious  a  subject  to  jest  about. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  wish  to  plead  guilty, 
however,  on  two  points.  It  was  not  only 
a  jest,  but  a  plagiarism  from  one  of  the 
most  conservative  men  who  ever  lived  in 
this  country — ^the  late  Richard  A.  Dana — 
who,  after  a  railroad  accident  in  Massa- 
chusetts, suggested  in  some  public  place 
that  if  there  were  a  director  tied  on  the 
cowcatcher  of  every  engine  it  would  di- 
minish the  number  of  railroad  accidents. 
I  had  no  expectation  that  anybody  would 
take  it  seriotasly. 

Mr.  ELKINS.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
explanation  from  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, because  I  was  pained  to  hear 
that  he  could  seriously  make  such  a  sug- 
gestion. I  know  he  is  not  a  railroad  di- 
rector, and  I  know  he  would  not  want  to 
be  tied  on  an  engine  if  he  were.  I  also 
know  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tion of  railroad  trains.  If  he  were,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  he  would  give  this  bill  more 
careful  consideration.  And  I  beg  the  Sen- 
ator will  allow  me  to  say  further  that  the 
railway  officials  and  directors  of  this  coun- 
try are  as  humane  as  the  Senator  himself 
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and^  desire  in  every  way  possible  to  di- 
minish accidents  and  prevent  the  loss  of 
life. 

In  addition  to  their  feeling  for  human- 
ity and  their  deep  interest  in  their  em- 
ployees and  desire  to  preserve  their  lives, 
and  with  whom  they  are  generally  on  the 
best  of  terms,  there  is  still  another  reason 
that  does  not  appeal  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  unless  he  has  more 
stock  in  railroads  than  I  think  he  has,  and 
it  is  that  every  railroad  accident  causes  a 
direct  loss  in  money  to  the  railway  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  HOAR.  Nobody  would  seriously 
propose  to  tie  my  honorable  friend  from 
West  Virginia  there,  unless  somebody 
throught  that  no  railroad  locomotive  would 
have  power  enough  to  penetrate  him,  or 
that  probably  it  would  add  to  the  safety 
of  the  passengers  by  having  a  good,  honest 
cushion  before  the  engine.  I  do  not  see 
that  anybody  could  propose  it  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Mr.  THURSTON.  The  Senator  would 
not  tie  him  on  a  fast  train. 

Mr.  HOAR.  No;  I  would  not  tie  him 
on  a  fast  train. 

Mr.  ELKINS.  It  is  a  relief  to  me  in 
this  discussion  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  because 
this  is  a  most  serious  subject;  and  I  am 
glad  on  his  own  account  and  for  his  great 
reputation  that  he  has  said  what  he  has 
and  relieved  the  Senate  from  a  most  pain- 
ful impression. 

Several  Senators.    Votel  Vote  I 

Mr.  ELKINS.  The  suggestion  is  made 
to  vote,  after  many  Senators  have  ex- 
pressed themselves,  and  particularly  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Lodge],  without  interruption  from  anyone; 
and  while  he  and  other  Senators  who  so 
earnestly  desire  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  to  be  discharged  in  disgrace 
as  incompetent,  were  speaking,^  I  heard 
no  one  demand  that  this  discussion  should 
close.  I  never  wished  to  discharge  his 
committee  from  the  consideration  of  any 
bill  before  it  because  of  delay,  and  I  was  a 
little  surprised  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  should  support  this 
motion  to  discharge  the  committee. 

Why  should  we  have  a  vote?  Why  do 
you  want  a  vote  so  soon  to  condemn  % 
committee  and  pronounce  upon  it  a  judg- 
ment of  incompetency?  I  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  on  the  subject  of  this  resolu- 
tion before  it  passes  the  Senate,  and  I 
have  listened  to  every  Senator  here  with 
composure  and  with  interest ;  and  I  hope  £ 
may  be  still  further  indulged,  even  if  at 
the  close  of  what  I  may  say  the  Senate 
should  join  in  the  condemnation  and  dis- 
grace of  the  committee,  so  much  desired 
and  wished  for  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Do  give  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee a  chance  to  be  heard,  especially  our 
able  and  distinguished  chairman.  No 
chairman  of  a  committee  wishes  his  com- 
mittee discharged  from  the  consideration 
of  a  subject  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  a  question?  Does  he  intend  to 
talk  until  the  morning  hour  has  expired? 


Mr.  ELKINS.     When  does  it  expire? 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  It  expires  at  i 
o'clock,  and  this  resolution  goes  to  the 
Calendar  if  the  Senate  is  unable  to  vote 
on  it  before  that  time. 

Mr.  ELKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  morning  hour,  or 
what  the  rule  is.  I  do  not  understaad  the 
rules  like  my  friend  from  South  Dakota 
does,  who  has  served  so  long  and  so  ably 
in  the  Senate. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  was  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  there  is  not  an 
accident  that  happens  on  any  railroad  in 
the  United  States  where  the  testimony  is 
not  taken  instantly  and  on  the  spot,  and  an 
accurate  report  made  of  everything  that 
occurs  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  ELKINS.     With  pleasure. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  If  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  pardon  me,  I  ask  him 
if  he  knows  what  has  become  of  the  six  or 
eight  reciprocity  treaties  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations for  consideration.  Why  have  they 
not  been  reported? 

Mr.  ELKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  making  that  suggestion, 
and  in  due  season  I  think  there  may  be  a 
motion  to  discharge  his  committee  from  the 
consideration  of  the  reciprocity  treaties,  as 
he  is  such  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
policy  of  discharging  committees  before 
they  can  reach  a  conclusion  on  a  bill. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.    We  wiU  aU  vote  for  it 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  hope  when  the  Senator 
makes  the  motion  he  will  make  it  where  it 
belongs,  in  executive  session,  as  it  relates 
to  executive  business. 

Mr.  ELKINS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
stating,  every  accident  is  reported.  In  the 
first  place,  all  railroads  require  it;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  State  laws  require  it. 
Now,  there  is  no  objection  to  giving^  this 
power  to  the  General  Government  if  by 
doing  so  we  can  in  any  way  help  prevent 
accidents  and  injuries  to  life  and  prop- 
erty; this  is  what  everybody  desires.  But 
I  state  now  that  the  bill  is  defective.  My 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  and  especially 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Cul- 
lom],  who  has  served  so  long  and  so  hon- 
orably in  the  Senate,  has  had  more  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  of  railroad  legisla- 
tion originating  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  than  any  other  member 
of  this  body,  declares  to  the  Senate  that 
the  bill  is  defective  and  that  it  should  be 
amended;  that  in  the  interest  of  the  rail- 
road employees  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
railroads  it  should  be  amended.  He  re- 
ported the  bill  with  some  amendments,  but 
not  the  one  which  I  desired.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Committee  [Mr. 
Cullom]  has  had  more  experience  than 
any  other  member  of  this  bodv  in  respect 
to  this  kind  of  legislation,  and  he  objects 
to  the  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  state  to 
the  Senate,  as  a  matter  of  information, 
that  the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  in  the  consideration  of  this 
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question  at  the  only  meeting  we  ever  had, 
were  brought  into  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  they  were  there 
analyzed,  and  the  advocates  of  this  bill 
then  and  there  declared  that  they  were 
good,  ample,  and  sufficient  even  without 
this  law ;  that  this  law  was  not  required  to 
compel  the  Pennsylvania  Railrosid  Com- 
pany to  go  further  in  making  reports. 
The  only  complaint  made  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  was  that  some  other  rail- 
roads did  not  report  as  fully  and  as  ac- 
curately as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  did.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, stated  that  if  we  could  draw  an 
amendment  that  would  require  the  reports 
of  other  railroad  companies  to  be  made 
with  the  same  care  ana  the  same  accuracy 
as  the  reports  made  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  this  would  be  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  ELKINS.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  let  us  go  to  a  vote  before  this  res- 
olution has  gone  to  the  Calendar. 

Mr.  ELKINS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don.   I  did  not  understand  him. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  are  only  about 
three  minutes  before  it  will  pass  to  the 
Calendar.  The  discussion  will  end,  and 
we  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  voting 
on  it 

Mr.  ELKINS.  When  has  it  ever  been 
suggested  in  this  Chamber?  When  ha^ 
any  Senator  has  the  temerity  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  cut  short  his 
speech  for  any  purpose  whatever?  Why, 
sir,  the  Senate  would  have  been  filled  with 
a  flood  of  oratory  for  hours  afterwards 
following  such  a  suggestion.  He  would 
have  reg[arded  it  as  an  invasion  of  his 
sacred  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  done  me  the  justice  to 
read  a  number  of  petitions  from  my  State 
favoring  the  pasage  of  this  bill,  but  not  in 
its  present  form,  as  I  am  informed  and  be- 
lieve. I  have  also  had  a  number  from  my 
State,  and  I  am  just  as  solicitous  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the  two 
Senators  from  Massachusetts  that  railroad 
passengers  and  railroad  employees  shall 
now,  hereafter,  and  forever  have  all  the 
safeguards  that  can  possibly  be  thrown 
around  them  by  this  bill  or  any  other. 

Mr.  LODGE.    Let  us  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  ELKINS.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  says  let  us  have  a 
vote.  I  ask  him  if  he  has  ever  read  this 
bill?     Has  he  ever  considered  it? 

Mr.  LODGE.     I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  ELKINS.  Then  I  am  surprised  that 
you  want  to  vote  upon  it  in  the  imperfect 
way  it  is  presented  here. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  will  meet 
with  many  other  surprises  if  he  keeps  on. 

Mr.  ELKINS.  Not  now.  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  surprised  this  discussion  has 
taken    the    turn    and    scope    it    has.     Mr. 


President,  Senators  talk  as  if  railroad  pres- 
idents and  directors  were  indifferent  to 
accidents  and  the  loss  of  human  life  and 
did  not  desire  to  prevent  both.  This  is  an 
unjust  and  outrageous  charge  to  bring 
ap:ainst  an  able  and  conscientious  body  of 
citizens  ot  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  every  accident  on  a  rail- 
road costs  the  railroads  something,  often 
from  one  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand 
Qollars:  sometimes  the  cost  reaches  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars:  and 
it  is  uttrely  absurd  to  talk  about  indififer- 
ence  on  the  part  of  directors  and  railroad 
officials  to  accidents.  They  do  eversrthing 
in  their  power  now  to  prevent  them,  and 
are  doing  so  every  day.  Dismissing  the 
(|uestion  of  heart,  conscience,  and  human- 
ity, self-interest  compels  them  to  this 
course.  The  appeal  to  prejudice  or  the 
attempt  to  stir  up  strife  between  railroad 
employees  and  railroad  officials  for  polit- 
ical or  any  other  purpose,  or  to  gain  popu* 
lar  favor^  is  unwise  and  unpatriotic,  es- 
pecially m  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
united  States.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  and  willing,  as  I  have  always  been, 
to  favor  this  billj  with  proper  amendments ; 
but,  while  this  is  the  case,  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  this  resolution  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  thereby  putting  the  clou'l 
of  incompetency  over  it 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  something 
about  the  character  of  railway  officials  and 
directors,  but  I  would  do  myself  an  in- 
justice if,  in  this  connection,  I  did  not  bear 
testimony  to  the  hi^h  character,  orderly 
conduct,  and  good  citizenship  of  the  mil- 
lion of  railway  emplovees  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  better  body  of  citi- 
zens, no  more  loyal  and  intelligent  set  of 
people  in  the  world;  and  the  thought  that 
ever^  Senator  here  would  not  be  willing  to 
do  justice  to  railway  employees  and  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  protect  their 
lives  and  preserve  tbem  from  injuries  by 
railroad  accidents  is  simply  absurd. 

I  believe  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  especially  favor  this  bilL 
They  are  amongst  the  most  conservative, 
intelligent  and  law-abiding  citizens.  I 
have  in  this  order  many  friends  in  my 
State  and  in  almost  ever^  State  in  the 
Union.  I  respect  their  ludgment,  their 
intelligence,  and  their  wishes,  and,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned  in  this  legislation,  I 
want  to  meet  their  wishes.  I  am  sure  that 
they  do  not  desire  the  bill  passed  without 
careful  consideration  and  without  its  pro- 
visions do  justice,  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  to  the  owners,  officers,  and  directors  of 
railroads  and  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
hour  of  I  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary.  A  bill  (S.  34So)  to  fix 
the  salaries  of  certain  judgej  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  bill  may  be  formally  laid 
aside  that  I  may  ask  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  the  sundry 
civil  appropriation  bill. 
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Mr.   ALLEN.     I   object,   Mr.   President. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  Then  I  make  that  mo- 
tion.  1  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  moves  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  sundry 
civil  appropriation  bill.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  i)roceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  which  we 
have  just  been  discussing. 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  has  gone  to  the  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  It  has  gone  to  the 
Calendar.     It  is  resolution  numbered  577. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Petti- 
GRBw]  moves  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  resolution  the  title  of 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Pettigrew  on  the  26th 
ultimo,  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate Commerce  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.  R.  10302,  an 
act  to  amend  an  act  to  promote  the  safety 
pf  employees,  etc.,  by  requiring  common 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to 
equip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brakes,  etc.,  approved 
March  3,  1893." 

Mr.  FORAKER.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
that  bill  when  it  comes  back  here  perfected 
by  the  committee,  but  until  then 

Mr.  LODGE  and  others.  Debate  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  FORAKER.  I  move  that  the  mo- 
tion be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HOAR.     That  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  FORAKER.  Then  I  withdraw  the 
motion. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  have  a  right  to  a 
direct  vote  on  my  motion,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
:rom  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLAY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Debate 
is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  understand  that,  but  I 
rise  to  a  question  of  order.  I  understand 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  to  displace  the  appropriation  bill, 
the  pending  order  of  the  senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  in  the  nature  of  debate,  and  not  in  order. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  The  resolution  has 
gone  to  the  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Th^ 
motion  is  to  take  it  from  the  Calendar  and 
pass  it.     The  motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  The  Chair^  I  think. 
did   n«t  state  the  question   quite  clearly. 


The  question  is  upon  takiuK  up  the  reso- 
lution, not  upon  its  passage. 

Mr.  CHILTON.  The  question  is  not 
upon  passing  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  taking  up  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HOAR.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
put  in  the  Record  some  extracts  from  my 
remarks  when  the  motion  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  discharge  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  anti-trust  bill 
was  discussed  on  Thursday,  February  21, 
of  the  present  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gal- 
LINGER  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts?   The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Hoar.  I  have  myself  never  for  a 
great  while  felt  more  regret  about  any- 
thing than  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, not  voting  on  party^  lines  at  all, 
did  not  agree  with  me  in  this  view.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Let  me  say  further,  before  I  sit  down, 
what  I  think  I  should  have  said,  that  I  had 
notified  my  brethren  on  the  committee  that 
I  would  myself  bring  this  matter  up  in 
the  Senate.  Personally — not  as  the  or- 
|ran  of  the  committee — I  shall  be  delighted 
if  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas shall  be  adopted  and  the  bill  shall 
be  passed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  any  member  of 
the  Senate  can  suggest,  in  the  short  time 
we  have  left  for  legislation,  a  reasonable 
solution  of  this  trust  difficult^  which  will 
go  further  than  that,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  that. 

"Mr.  Jones  of  Arkansas.  We  all  seem 
to  be  agreed  that  this  matter  ought  to  be 
considered.    ♦     ♦     * 

Mr.  Hoar.  I  expect  to  vote  for  the 
Senator's  resolution. 

"Mr.  Jones  of  Arkansas.  That  is  all  I 
ask  for,  Mr.  President — a  vote  at  this 
time." 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURROWS  (when  his  name  was 
railed).  I  am  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Cafferv].  Not  see- 
ing him  in  the  Chamber,  I  withhold  my 
\ote. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  am  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsvlvania  [Mr.  Quay], 

Mr.  PRITCHARD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Mc 
Laurin],  who  is  absent  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, I  should  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SPOONER  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Turley]. 
who  is  absent  I  do  not  know  how  he 
would  vote,  if  he  were  present  If  at 
liberty,  I  should  vote  "nay. 

Mr.  BATE.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Tur- 
iey],  if  present,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SPOONER.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  informs  me  that  if  his 
collea^e  were  present  he  would  vote 
"yea.* 

•  Mr.  SULLIVAN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  th; 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]. 
T  inquire  whether  he  has  voted? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
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Chair  is  informed  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  not  voted. 

Mr.  SULUVAN.  Then  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  HARRIS  (when  Mr.  Turn£r's  name 
was  called).  I  am  requested  to  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Turner]  is  unavoidably  detained  from  the 
Senate,  and  that  he  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wvoming  [Mr.  Warren]. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MALLORY  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  I  desire  to  inquire  if  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proctor]  has 
voted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  not  voted. 

Mr.  MALLORY.  I  have  a  general  ^air 
with  that  Senator,  and  I  therefore  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  BATE.  As  has  alread:^  been  stated, 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Turlby]  is  necessarily 
absent  today,  and  is  paired,  as  has  been 
stated,  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.   Spooner]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas  (after  having 
voted  m  the  affirmative).  I  am  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hm.e], 
who  is  absent  Under  the  circumstances 
I  withdraw  xny  vote. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  am  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cockrell].  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
we  exchange  pairs,  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [ftfr.  Hale],  with  whom  he 
is  paired,  may  stand  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri   [Mr.   CockreuJ. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  I  agree  to 
the  transfer  and  will  let  my  vote  stand. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  as, 
navs  36;  as  follows: 

Yeas — Allen,  Bacon,  Bate,  Berry,  But- 
ler, Chandler,  Oapp,  Clay,  Culberson,  Dan- 
iel, Harris,  Heitfeld,  Hoar,  Tones,  Ark., 
Jones,  Nev.,  Lindsay.  Lodge,  Martin,  Pet- 
tigrcw,  Rawlins^  Taliaferro,  Teller,  Till- 
man.  Vest,  Wellington. — 25. 

Nays — ^Aldrich,  Allison,  Bard,  Bever- 
idge,  Chilton,  Clark,  CuUom,  Deboe,  Dil- 
lingham, Dolliver,  Elkins.  Fairbanks,  For- 
aker,  Frye,  Gallinger,  Hansbrough,  Haw- 
lev,  Kean,  Kyle,  McComas,  McCtimber, 
McEnery,  McMillan.  Nelson,  Perkins,  Pet- 
tus.  Piatt,  Conn.,  Piatt,  N.  Y.,  Scott,  Se- 
well,  Shoup,  Simon,  Stewart,  Thurston, 
Wetmore,  Wolcott.— 36. 

Not  voting — Baker,  Burrows,  Caffery, 
Caster,  Coclorell,  Depew,  Foster,  Hale, 
Hanna,  Keams,  Kenney,  McBride,  Mc- 
Laurin,  Mallory,  Mason,  Money,  Morgan, 
Penrose.  Pritdiard,  Proctor,  Quarlet, 
Quay,  Spooner,  Sullivan,  Turley,  Turner, 
Warren. — 27. 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  was 
rejected. 

[from  congressional  record,  march 
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Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  10302)  to  amend  an  act  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  employees,  etc.,  by  re- 
quiring common  carriers  engaged  in  inter- 
state  commerce   to   equip   their   cars   with 


automatic  couplers  and  continuous  brakes, 
etc^  approved  March  a,  1893. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  moves  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  indicated  by  him. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  I  hope  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  THURSTON.    Let  the  bill  be  read. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GALLINGER.  The  bill  has  not 
been  taken  up. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  ask,  if  it  is  in 
order,  that  the  bill  may  be  read  as  it  will 
read  if  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
committee  are  adopted. 

Mr.  PLATT  ot  Connecticut  For  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  will 
be  read  as  if  the  amendments  had  been 
adopted 

Mr.  THURSTON.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  objection,  the  Secretary  will 
so  read. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  If  the  Senate  will  par- 
don me  for  a  moment,  the  first  paragraph, 
which  is  onl;r  a  recitation  of  the  title  of 
the  bill  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be 
amended 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  any  discussion  had 
better  be  deferred  until  after  the  bill  is 
taken  up. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill.  That  motion  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  I  know  it  is  not.  but  I 
thought  perhaps  I  might  save  some  of  the 
reading. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.     The 

auestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
lie  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PL:TTIGREW.  On  that  I  ask  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  bill  read  for  information.  That 
is  what  we  started  to  do.  It  is  very  short, 
and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  have  it  read 
as  it  will  be  read  if  amended. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut  That  is 
debate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  hardly  thinks  the  Senator  from 
bouth  Dakota  can  demand  by  right  that 
the  bill  shall  be  read  before  it  is  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  Oh,  no.  Regular 
order! 

Mr.  KENNEY.    I  object 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANNA  (when  his  name  was 
called).  If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Heitfeld]  will  make  the  same  arrange- 
ment that  we  did  on  the  last  roll  call,  it 
will  enable  both  of  us  to  vote. 

Mr.  HEITFELD.  That  is  agreeable  to 
tne. 

Mr.  HANNA.     I  vote  "nay." 
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Mr.  KENNEY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  am  paired  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penrose]. 
I  transfer  my  pair  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bacon]  and  will  vote. 
1  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  am  i)aired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Quay].  If  he 
were  here,  I  should  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  WETMORE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
senior  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bacon]. 
but  under  the  transfer  of  pairs  annoimcea 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Ken- 
ney],  I  will  vote.     I  vote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BURROWS.  I  am  paired  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Caf 
fery].  I  should  like  to  know  if  he  has 
voted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  informed  he  has  not. 

Mr.  BURROWS.      I  withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  transfer  my  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

?uay]  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
urley]  and  will  vote.     I  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  39, 
nays  21 ;  as  follows: 

Yeas — ^Allen,  Bate,  Butler,  Caffery, 
Chandler,  Chilton^  ^^^^  Cockrell,  Culber- 
son, Cullom,  Dolhver,  Fairbanks,  Foraker, 
Foster,  Harris,  Heitfield,  Jones,  Ark.,  Lind- 
say, Lodge,  McBride,  McComas,  McCum- 
ber,  McEnery,  Mallory,  Martin,  Money, 
Morgan,  Perkins,  Fettigrew,  Pettus, 
Pritchard,  Sullivan,  Taliaferro,  Teller, 
Thurston,  Tillman,  Turner,  Warren,  Wel- 
lington.— 39. 

Nays — ^Aldrich,  Allison,  Carter,  Clark, 
Deboe,  Dillingham,  Elkins,  Frye,  Gal- 
linger,  Hanna,  Hansbrough,  Kean,  Keams, 
Kenney,  McLaurin,  Piatt.  Conn.,  Proctor, 
Quarles,  Scott,  Stewart,  Wetmore. — ai. 

Not  voting^ — Bacon,  Baker,  Bard,  Berry, 
Beveridge,  Burrows,  Clapp,  Daniel,  De- 
pew,  Hale,  Hawlcy,  Hoar,  Jones,  Nev., 
Kyle,  McMillan,  Mason,  Nelson,  Penrose, 
Piatt,  N.  Y.,  Quay,  Rawlins,  Sewell.  Shoup, 
Simon,  Spooner,  Turley,  Vest,  Wolcott. 
— 38. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURSTON.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
be  read  as  it  will  stand  when  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  bill  will  be  read  as  if  the  amendments 
were  adopted. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  Before  the  reading  be- 
gins I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  tiie 
clerks  to  a  failure  to  print  the  bill  as  it 
was  intended  to  be.  Page  a,  line  22,  of 
the  bill  as  reported,  after  the  word  "or.' 
the  words  "where  any  train,  or"  should  be 
inserted.  It  was  left  out  of  the  print 
There  should  be  a  comma  after  the  word 
"train." 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  The  word  "That" 
should  be  put  in  the  beginning  of  line  17. 

Mr.  CULLOM.    Yes. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  bill, 
as  fpUows: 


"Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  general  manager,  superin- 
tendent, or  other  proper  officer  of  every 
common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  railroad  to  make  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  at  its  office 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  a  monthly  report, 
imder  oath,  of  all  collisions  of  trains  or 
where  any  train  or  part  of  a  train  acci- 
dentally leaves  the  track,  and  of  all  acci- 
dents which  mav  occur  to  its  passengers 
or  employees,  woich  report  shall  state  the 
nature  and  causes  thereof,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  therewith." 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  I  suggest  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  after  the  wordi 
"all  accidents  which  may  occur,"  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words  "by  reason  thereof." 
If  a  man  stubs  his  toe  on  a  platform,  I 
should  take  it  for  granted  that  tne  accident 
would  not  have  to  be  reported. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  Would  it  not  be  on  a 
railroad  ? 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  If  he  is  an  em- 
ployee, it  should  be  reported. 

Mr.  CULLOM.     Let  us  see. 

Mr.   THURSTON.    That  is  good  enough. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  It  is  not  good  enough 
for  me. 

Mr.  GALLINGER.  It  is  as  good  as  the 
rest  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  After  the  words  "all 
accidents  which  may  occur,"  I  move  to 
insert  "by  reason  thereof." 

Mr.  GALLINGER.  The  biU  has  not 
been  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary.  After  the  word,  "acci- 
dents" in  line  23,  page  2,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  words    by  reason  thereof." 

Mr.  ALDRICH.    That  is  all  right 

The  Secretary  resumed  and  concluded 
the  reading  of  the  bill  as  it  would  read 
if  amended,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  That  any  common  carrier  fail- 
ing to  make  such  report  within  thirty  days 
after  the  end  of  any  month  shall  be 
deemed  giiilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $100  for  each  and 
every  offense  and  for  every  day  during 
which  it  shall  fail  to  make  sudi  report 
after  the  time  herein  specified  for  making 
the  same. 

"Sec.  3.  That  neither  said  report  nor 
any  part  thereof  shall  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence or  used  for  any  purpose  against 
such  railroad  so  making  such  report  in  any 
suit  or  action  for  damages  growing  out  of 
any  matter  mentioned  m  said  report 

Sec.  ^.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe  for 
such  common  carriers  a  method  and  form 
for  making  the  reports  in  the  foregoing 
section  provided." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
say  merely  a  word  about  this  matter.  This 
bill  passea  the  House  and  came  over  here 
and  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce.  An  attempt  was  made 
several  times  to  take  it  up  m  committee, 
but  there  was  not  a  quorum  present.    It 
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has  now  been  reported  by  the  committee, 
and  I  desire  to  submit  this  observation. 

I  voted  for  this  amendment  in  order 
that  the  bill  might  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  acted  upon.  Otherwise  it  would 
not  have  been  reported  at  all.  I  desire 
to  submit  this  further  observation.  This 
amendment  or  any  amendment  to  the 
House  bill  means  its  defeat,  for  it  can  not 
pass  the  House  at .  this  session  of  Con- 
gress if  amended  here.  Therefore  I  trust 
no  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  interpret  line 
22  of  the  bill,  or  of  the  amendment,  on 
rage  2.  I  am  so  dense  that  I  can  not 
understand  it. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  perhaps  did  not  observe  that  I 
stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  in  line  22 
there  were  some  words  which  were  not 
printed  which  ought  to  be  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.  Where  is 
that? 

Mr.  CULLOM.  Line  22,  page  2.  It 
should  read : 

"Of  all  collisions  of  trains,  or  where  any 
train  or  part  of  a  train  accidentally  leaves 
the  track,  etc." 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  confusion  I  missed 
that. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  In  the  eighth  line,  on 
page  3,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  word 
"less"  and  insert  the  word  "more." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary.  In  line  8,  page  3,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  word  "less"  and 
insert  "more,"  so  as  to  read: 

"Shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $100." 

The  I'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  KENNEY.  I  desire  to  hear  the 
context  read  in  order  to  know  what  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  general  bill.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  bill  itself,  so  that  we  may  understand 
it.' 

Mr.  THURSTON.  The  present  bill 
provides  a  fine  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  act  of  not  less  than  $100.  The  amend- 
ment would  make  the  fine  not  more  than 
$100.  The  present  bill  fixes  a  minimum; 
the  amendment  would  fix  a  maximum  fine. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  It  might  be  that  a 
railroad  company  would  pay  the  fine  rather 
than  comply  with  the  order.  It  appears 
to  me  the  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  To  say  that  the  company  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  is  one 
thing.  To  say  it  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100  is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  TELLER.  By  the  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate,  we  are  to  take  a  recess 
from  half  past  10,  which  hour  will  arrive 
now  in  five  minutes,  until  3  o'clock  to- 
morrow. There  is  on  the  Calendar  a  large 
number  of  House  pension  bills  and  small 
claims  that  are  not  contested,  and  there 
is  a  great  desire  to  have  them  taken  up 


and  disposed  of.  I  desire  to  ask  the  iman- 
imous  consent  of  the  Senate  that  we  may 
so  modify  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment of  this  afternoon  that  we  may  com- 
plete this  bill  and  take,  say,  until  12 
c 'clock,  and  from  12  o'clock  take  a  re- 
cess until  3  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.     That  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  modify  that  agreement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  made. 

Mr.  TELLER.  If  there  is  objection, 
that  ends  it. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  quite  willing  to  do  this — 
that  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
shall  be  modifiied  so  that  we  shall  give 
forty  minutes  or  even  an  hour,  if  neces- 
sary  

Mr.  THURSTON.     One  hour. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  tor  the  consideration 
cf  unobjected  House  bills 

Mr.  TELLER.     On  the  Calendar. 

Mr.    ALDRICH.     Commencing    at    half 

Cast  10  and  ending  at  half  past  11,  this 
ill  to  retain  its  place  as  the  unfinished 
business,  but  not  to  be  considered.  Other- 
wise this  bill  will  take  up  the  whole  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  KENNEY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  proposes  to  displace  the  pend- 
ing bill  without  prejudice  and  *take  up  un- 
objected House  bills  .^ 

Mr.  ALDRICH.     Without  prejudice. 

Mr.  TELLER.  If  we  can  agree  to 
that 

Mr.  CULLOM.  I  should  like  very 
much 

Mr.  TELLER.  Do  not  keep  this  bill 
here. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  It  will  certainly  take 
up  the  whole  hour,  and  I  shall  object  to 
anv  arrangement  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  lELLER.  Let  us  gt^  up  these  un- 
objected cases. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  hour  for  a  recess 
which  was  agreed  upon  arrives  one  addi- 
tional hour  may  be  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  unobjected  House  bills  on  the 
Calendar.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.   KENNEY.     And  nothing  else. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  shall  object  until 
the  pending  bill  has  been  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  made. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  I  understood  I  had 
the  floor,  but  I  was  taken  off  my  feet,  so 
to  speak. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  was  not  aware  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  on  the  floor.  The  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  That  might  be  quite 
true,  and  yet  it  might  be  a  fact  that  I  was 
on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  I  see  there  is  one 
minute  remaining — long  enough  to  take  a 
vote  upon  this  bill — and  for  that  reason 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.    WOLCOTT.     We     can     not     hear 
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what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  say* 

"*%Ir.  SULLIVAN.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  said  there  was  time  enough  to 
take  a  vote  on  the  bill  now,  if  anyone 
wants  to  vote  upon  it 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  amendment  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  will 
again  be  stated. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  I  desire  to  have  the 
amendments  of  the  committee  first  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  It  is  impossible  to 
hear  what  is  going  on. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  offered  an 
amendment,  which   is  in  order. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  should  Ukc  to  have 
it  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  will 
be  again  stated. 

The  Secretary.  In  line  8,  page  3,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word  "less" 
and  insert  "more." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  whole  clause  read,  so  that  we  can  see 
how  the  bill  would  read  if  "less"  were 
substituted  for  "more." 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  2.  That  any  common  carrier  fail- 
ing to  make  such  report  within  thirty  days 
after  the  end  of  any  month  shall  be  deemed 
g[uilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  of  meeting  tomorrow 
may  be  changed  from  3  o'clock  to  2  o'clock, 
and  that  the  period  between  2  and  3  o'clock 
be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  unob- 
jected House  bills  upon  the  Calendar. 

Mr.    PETTIGREW.    To   that   I   object 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  recess 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  made.  The  Senate  will  now  take 
a  recess  until  tomorrow  at  3  o'clock. 

Thereupon  (at  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  to- 
morrow, Sunday,  March  3,  1901,  at  3 
o'clock  p.  m. 

[PRO]#    CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD,    MARCH 
3.    1 90 1— PAGES    3837-3839.] 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  10302)  to  amend  an  act  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  employees,  etc.,  by 
requiring  common  carriers  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with 
automatic  couplers  and  continuous  brakes, 
etc.,  approved   March   2,   1893. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  desire  a  vote  simply,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  discuss  the  bill.  I  should  like  a  vote  on 
it   disagreeing    to    all    the    Senate    amend- 


ments in  order  to  pass  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House.  I  think  it  is  useless  to  pass  an 
amended  bill  at  this  time.  If  we  could 
have  passed  it  yesterday  it  would  have 
been  well  enough,  but  now  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  practically  killing  the  bill  to  pass  it 
with  a  Senate  amendment.  Therefore  I 
shall  ask  the  Senate  to  disagree  to  all  the 
Senate  amendments  and  pass  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Aldrich]. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  To  that  amendment 
I  object,  for  I  believe  it  destroys  the  bill; 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
I  think,  to  destroy  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURSTON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  Is  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  open  now  for  consideration? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOAR.  Can  the  amendment  be 
read  once  more? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  read  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BEVERIDGE.  Nobody  under- 
stands  it. 

The  Secretary.  On  line  8,  page  3, 
strike  out  the  word  "less"  and  insert  the 
word  "more ;"  so  as  to  read,  if  amended : 

"That  any  common  carrier  failing  to 
make  such  report  within  thirty  days  after 
the  end  of  any  month  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  con- 
viction thereof  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  punisheo  by  a  nne  of 
not  more  than  $100  for  each  every  offense 
and  for  every  day  during  which  it  shall 
fail  to  make  such  report  after  the  time 
herein  specified  for  making  the  same." 

Mr.  HOAR.  Is  the  word  "more"  in  the 
amendment,  or  is  it  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is 
a  proposed  amendment. 

The  Secretary.  In  line  8,  strike  out 
"less"  and  insert  "more." 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut  This  bill, 
as  it  came  from  the  House,  provided  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more 
than  $500.  The  Senate  has  long  ago 
thought  that  minumum  punishments  were 
not  proper  to  be  included  in  bills.  The 
committee  struck  out  'not  more  than  $500" 
and  left  it  to  read  "not  less  than  $100. ' 
Of  course,  with  that  reading  it  might  be 
$100  or  it  might  be  $10,000.  If  $100  is 
not  enough  as  the  maximum  punishment, 
1  suggest 

Mr.  HOAR.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  does  not  object  to  what  the  Sen 
ator    is   talking   about. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  It  is  another 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode   Island   to   which   I   do   object. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  withdraws  his  objection  to 
this  amendment,   I  understand. 

Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut  Then  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  To 
what  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  does  the  Senator  from 
South   Dakota  object? 
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Mr.  PETTIGREW.  Another  amend- 
ment was  offered  yesterday,  and  I  do  not 
find  that  it  was  adopted. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  What 
was  the  amendment  ottered  yesterday? 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  Is  this  aniendment  to 
the  amendment  disposed  ot  and  adopted? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Strik- 
ing out  the  word  "less"  and  inserting  the 
word  "more."  It  is  not  yet  adopted.  Will 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  ? 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  first  paragraph  of  the  bill  read  as 
it  now  stands,  to  see  whether  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
was  adopted  yesterday.  I  think  the 
Record  does  not  show  that  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.     It  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

''Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  general  manager,  superin- 
tendent, or  other  proper  officer  of  every 
common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  railroad  to  make  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  at  its  office 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  a  monthly  report, 
under  oath,  of  all  collisions  of  trains,  or 
where  any  train  or  part  of  a  train  acci- 
dentally leaves  the  track,  and  of  all  acci- 
dents which  may  occur  by 'reason  thereof 
to  its  passengers  or  employees,  which  re- 
port shall  state  the  nature  and  causes 
thereof  and  the  circumstances  connected 
therewith. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  not  insist  upon  the 
bill  passing  as  it  left  the  House.  There 
are  serious  objections  to  it.  He  expressed 
yesterday  a  willingness  to  accept  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  bill  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
but  not  as  destroyed  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  Does  the  Senator 
mean 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  last  three  lines  of  that  section 
read  again. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
last  three  lines  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

"And  of  all  accidents  which  may  occur 
by  reason  thereof " 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  The  clause  "bv 
reason  thereof"  is  what  I  wish  to  have  left 
out.  That  is  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  With  that  clause 
left  out,  I  am  ready  to  have  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  BEVERIDGE.  What  is  the  ob- 
jection to  those  words? 

Mr.  ALDRICH.     What  is  the  objection? 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  It  limits  it  to  just 
this  class  of  accidents  and  does  not  em- 
brace  thereby  all  the  other  vast  class  of 
accidents  which  occur  upon  railroads,  and 
therefore  destroys  the  purppse  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  I  was  told  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  was  that  reports  should 
be  secured  of  all  accidents  which  occurred 
from  collisions  of  trains  or  by  reason  of 


the  derailment  of  a  train  or  part  of  a  train. 
As  I  understand  it,  that  is  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  and  it  not  to  apply  to  a 
case  where  a  man  meets  with  any  kind  of 
an  accident  upon  property  of  a  railroad 
company  for  which  the  railroad  company 
may  not  be  responsible  and  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  movement  of  rail- 
roads. 

Ihis  bill  is  presented  here  solely  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  Otherwise  we  have  no  juris- 
diction over  it  whatever.  But  suppose  a 
man  is  killed  upon  the  property  or  a  rail- 
road company,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Kakota  to  make  the 
railroad  company  responsible  for  that  kind 
of  an  accident? 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  There  is  no  re- 
sponsibility  about  it.  It  simply  requires 
tnat  accidents  to  employees  should  be  re- 
ported and  the  causes  thereof,  and  that  it 
all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  ALDRICH.  What  kind  of  an  acd- 
dent  other  than  those  mentioned  does  the 
Senator  intend  to  include? 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  Innumerable  acci- 
dents that  may  occur  in  connection  witk 
railroads,  in  coupling  cars  in  yards,  etc 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  committee — that  is  what  I  said  yester- 
day— but  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
keen  as  he  is,  comes  in  with  an  amend- 
ment which  destroys  the  bill.  That  I  will 
not  accept.  I  would  rather  debate  the  bill 
cut  and  let  it  die. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  Will  the  Senator  al- 
low me  to  interrupt  him? 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  I  wish  to  say  that  ever/ 
accident  in  every  State  in  the  Union  on 
every  railroad  is  today  reported  by  law  to 
the  State  authorities,  and  the  people  who 
want  this  information  can  get  it  very 
accurately.  So  could  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  get  it  without  loading 
down  the  bill  with  unnecessary  provisions. 

Mr.  HOAR.  All  they  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  send  a  copy  of  a  printed  docu- 
ment to  the  commission. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  Why  should  we  oblige 
them  to  send  the  reports  there?  The  com- 
mission could  get  them. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  If  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it,  I  wonder  at  the  frantic  effort  of 
the  railroads  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  SEWELL.  Nine-tenths  of  the  cases 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Mr.  HOAR.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
say  one  word,  all  that  this  bill  does  is  to 
require  the  interstate  and  international 
carriers  to  do  this  thing.  It  is  not  half 
so  onerous  a  burden  as  we  place  on  boats 
in  the  harbors  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

If  is  be  true  that  interstate  carriers  are 
also  State  carriers,  this  information  goes 
to  the  States.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done  except  for  the  railroad  companies  to 
send  a  copy  of  a  printed  document  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  have 
it  all  there  together.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ought  to  say  what  I  am  about  to  say,  be- 
cause I  know  how  much  more  informed  on 
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such  subjects  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey is  than  I  am,  but  I  submit  to  him,  with 
great  respect,  that  the  idea  that  this  is  a 
hardship  on  the  railroads  would  disappear 
on  an  examination  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield  to  me  a  moment? 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Colorado. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  This  is  a  most  re- 
markable measure.  If  it  helped  anybody 
who  was  employed  by  a  railway  corpora- 
tion there  is  not  a  Senator  on  the  floor 
who  would  not  be  very  glad  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HOAR.     It  does. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Before  I  am  through 
I  think  I  will  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  extent  to  which  this  is  the  most 
useless  legislation  that  he  has  heard  of 
this  winter.  The  whole  incentive  to  it 
comes  from  the  secretary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  That  commission, 
having  no  work  to  do,  seeks  to  aggrandize 
its  office  and  to  gather  unto  itself  some 
functions  'to  perform. 

It  has  therefore  stirred  up  an  attempt 
to  secure  legislation  for  the  report  of  all 
accidents  throughout  the  country.  If  it 
served  any  useful  purpose,  everybody 
would  favor  it — people  connected  with 
railroads  and  people  not  connected  with 
them.  There  is  no  sort  of  secrecy  about 
a  railroad  accident. 

Mr.  HOAR.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  want  to  finish  first. 
If  the  Senator  will  let  me  finish,  he  may 
ask  me  anything.  There  is  no  sort  of 
secrecy  about  railway  accidents.  I  am 
familiar  with  them,  as  every  lawyer  is  who 
has  ever  had  to  deal  with  railroad  affairs. 
The  moment  an  accident  has  happened  the 
most  rigid  inquiry  is  at  once  instituted  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  It  is  care- 
fully investigated.  In  a  great  number  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  there  is  a  State 
requirement  that  all  statements  of  acci- 
dents and  their  causes  and  reports  con- 
cerning them  shall  be  filed  with  the  State 
railway  commission. 

Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
ject, technically,  except  as  to  accidents 
that  happen  through  the  transaction  of 
interstate  commerce.  But,  even  so,  no- 
bodv  would  object  if  there  were  any  gain 
to  be  had  to  an  engineer  or  a  conductor 
or  a  switchman  or  a  brakeman  by  the  great 
additional  expense  which  will  be  incurred 
by  railroads  in  filing  sworn  statements 
here.  It  is  not  a  hardship.  Railroads 
and  their  management  are  more  anxious 
to  avoid  accidents  than  anybody  else. 
They  do  not  object  to  the  filing  of  their 
reports.  This  bill  as  it  is  framed  means 
a  large  expense,  but  if  it  is  necessary  it 
can  be  passed. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  suggestion 
here,  not  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pettigrew],  but  by  other  Sen- 
ators, that  this  is  a  measure  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity,  in  which  railroads  are 
called  upon  to  give  the  public  informa- 
tion as  to  accidents,  whereby  so  many 
lives  are  sacrificed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railroad  busi- 
ness is  the  safest  in  the  world,  and  fewer 


accidents  in  proportion  take  place  on  rail- 
roads than  in  any  other  industry  in  the 
world.  If  Senators  would  lake  the  time 
to  consult  it,  they  would  find  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  interstate-commerce  law 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis 
sioners  shall  call  upon  the  railroads  for 
such  information  as  they  desire  and  such 
reports  as  they  wish,  which  shall  be  filed 
at  such  times  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  determine.  Under  that 
provision  of  the  law,  if  Senators  would 
take  the  time  to  look  at  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission they  would  find  we  have  got  every 
possible  report  which  would  be  given 
under  this  bill  if  it  became  a  law. 

Let  me  call  attention  here  to  the  ad- 
vance sheets  of  the  last  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  haye 
looked  them  over.  For  eight  years  they 
have  been  all  alike.  Let  me  read  from 
page  73.  I  will  skip  along  so  as  to  give  a 
summary : 

"The  total  number  of  casualties  to  per- 
sons on  account  of  railway  accidents  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  was 
51,473.  The  aggregate  number  of  persons 
killed  as  a  result  of  railway  accidents  dur- 
ing the  year  was  7,123  and  the  number  in- 
jured was  44,620." 

Mr.  HOAR.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  will  in  a  moment. 
There  is  nothing  hidden  in  this  matter. 
Why  does  not  the  Senator  want  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  get  a 
record  of  the  number  of  men  drowned  at 
sea,  and  then  tell  us  how  dangerous  the 
ocean  is;  that  ships  would  sail  with  far 
^eater  safety  if  somebody  here  in  Wash- 
ington had  an  account  of  all  the  drown- 
ings that  take  place  in  the  world?  There 
is  no  negligence  covered  up ;  there  is  no 
roorback  here;  there  is  no  information 
desired  to  be  hidden. 

Mr.  HOAR.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  prefer  not  to  yield  now.  I  am 
proceeding  to  show,  without  any  feeling, 
that  every  statement  of  an  accident  is 
given  here  in  this  record,  which,  as  I  said, 
will  not  make  one  switchman  less  careless, 
it  will  not  make  one  engineer  less  forgetful, 
it  will  not  make  one  passenger  less  careless 
in  getting  off  and  on  a  train.  The  object 
of  this  bill  is  not  to  save  human  life,  but 
it  is  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission something  more  to  do  in  the  way 
of  securing  for  them  additional  clerks. 
The  only  hardship  is  in  the  duplication 
of  the  reports,  and  they  are  reports  which 
are  filed  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

I  was  proceeding,  before  the  Senator 
interrupted  me,  with  respect  to  general 
casualties,  which  were:  Trainmen,  1,155 
killed  and  16,663  injured,  etc.  They  were 
not  injured,  as  the  Senator  would  seem 
to  indicate,  by  the  character  of  the  rail- 
road directors.  He  thought  the  prosecu- 
tion of  railroad  directors  would  largely 
decrease  the  number  of  accidents;  but  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  casualties  to  railway 
employees  is  occasioned  by  the  negligence 
of  some  brother  employee,   who  floes  not 
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mean  to  do  so ;  but  because  he  forgets  n 
signal,  or  is  not  careful,  some  fellow- 
employee  is  injured.  You  are  not  going  to 
save  himian  life  by  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill   as   this. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.   WOLCOTT.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  present  the  conference 
report  on  Senate  bill  5573,  for  which  I  ask 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
conference  report  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

*'The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendfment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  5573)  to  amend  section  203  of  Title 
III  of  the  act  entitled  *An  act  making 
further  provisions  for  a  civil  government 
for  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes/  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

"That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
House,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

GEORGE  L.  SHOUP, 
THOMAS  H.  CARTER, 
WILLIAM   B.   BATE, 
Managers  on  part  of  the  Senate, 
V.  WARNER, 
HENRY  R.  GIBSON, 
JAMES   T.   LLOYD. 
Managers  on  part  of  the  House" 

Mr.  HANSBROUGH.  I  desire  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Montana  what  became 
of  the  provision  in  relation  to  licenses  in 
Alaska,  which  was  contained  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CARTER.  The  Senate  bill  was  not 
in  effect  in  any  manner  modified,  except 
in  a  slight  verbal  detail.  The  House 
amendment  provided  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  licenses  collected  outside  of  the  in- 
corporated towns  should  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  there  to 
constitute  a  school  fund  for  such  portions 
of  the  District  of  Alaska  as  were  not  in- 
cluded within  organized  municipalities. 
The  fund  thus  collected  is  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  and  inasmuch  as  no  provision 
has  been  made  in  any  appropriation  bill 
for  educational  purposes  in  Alaska  this 
year,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  allow  this 
percentage  of  the  license  fees  outside  of 
incorporated  towns  to  be  applied  for  such 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  10302)  to  amend  an  act  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  employes,  etc.,  b^  re- 
quiring common  carriers  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with 
automatic  couplers  and  continuous  brakes. 
etc.,  approved  March  2,   1893. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  rise  to  a  privileged  re- 
port. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Does  the  Senator  de- 
sire   to   proceed   with   it   now?     I   was   in 


the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  I  will  con- 
clude in  two  minutes. 

Mr.  HALE;  I  shall  not,  of  course,  in- 
terfere with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  will  take  but  a 
minute  or  two. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  all  these 
reports  proceed  to  show  how  many  train 
men  and  how  many  passengers  were  killed 
or  injured  from  different  causes,  the  num- 
ber of  collisions,  the  number  of  derail- 
ments, etc.  All  of  these  are  reported,  and 
they  are  all  accessible  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

What  I  rose  to  say,  however,  was  this: 
I  can  see  but  one  good  purpose  that  such 
a  law  as  this  mi^ht  serve,  and  it  might 
help  in  accomplishing  that.  If  out  of  these 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission it  should  appear  that  an  unusual 
number  of  accidents  occurred  upon  some 
one  line  of  railroad  because  of  deficiency 
in  embankments  or  bad  alig^nment  or 
grades,  then  it  might  serve  in  drawing 
public  attention  to  the  danger  of  the 
operation  of  that  line.  With  that  excep- 
tion there  is  no  useful  purpose  which  this 
bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  serve.  What 
I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  Senate  is 
that  it  does  not  bring  one  iota  of  new  in- 
formation to  Congress  or  to  the  people, 
and  that  everything  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion that  would  be  given  under  this  bill 
is  given  now. 

One  thing  further.  There  have  been 
constant  suggestions  here  that  the  rail- 
roads, or  Senators  who  are  supposed  to 
be  friendly  to  vested  interests,  are  fran- 
tically fighting  the  bill.  I  want  to  say  to 
Senators  who  make  that  suggestion  that  I 
have  never  heard  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  iiostility  to  this  bill,'  unless  because  of 
its  absurdity  and  of  the  fact  that  it  incurs 
a  needless  expense  and  brings  no  addi- 
tional information.  With  that  statement, 
Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  have  no  opposition  to  the  measure. 

[from  congressional  record,  march 

3,    190 1 PAGES    3842-3843.] 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  10302)  to  amend  an  act  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  employees,  etc.,  by  re- 
quiring common  carriers  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with 
automatic  couplers  and  continuous  brakes, 
etc.,  approved  March  2,   1893. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary.  On  page  i,  section  i, 
strike  out  line  3  to  16,  inclusive,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"That  there  be  added  to  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
compelling  common  carriers  engaged  in  • 
interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  cars 
with  automatic  couplers  and  continuous 
brakes  and  their  locomotives  with  driving- 
wheel  brakes,  and  for  other  purposes,'  ap- 
proved March  2,   1893,  the  following: 

"Sec.  9.  That  where  any  collisions  of 
trains,  where  one  of  the  trains  is  a  pas- 
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senger  train,  shall  occur  on  a  railroad  of  line   22,  it  is  proposed  to   strike  out  the 

any  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  word  *'leaves"   and  insert  "leaving." 

commerce  by  railroad,  or  where  any  pas-  Mr.    CULLOM.     I   think    that    amend- 

seojger  train,  or  any  part  of  a  passenger  ment  is  a  mistake. 

train,  accidentally  leaves  the  rails,  it  shall  Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.    I  suggest 

be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  or  other  that  an  amendment  has  been  made  which 

officer  in  charge  of  the  movement  of  trains  would  render  the  word  suggested  by  the 

on  the  division  of  said  road  on  which  the  Senator  from   Maryland  ungrammatical. 

accident  occurred  to  immediately  institute  Mr.    CULLOM.     Yes.     The   amendment 

mn  investigation  into  the  causes  of  such  will  read : 

accident  and  transmit  a  report  under  oath  "Or  where  any  train  or  part  of  a  train 

to  the  general  manager  or  general  super-  accidentally  leaving  the  tracks." 

intendent  of  the  road,  showing  the  nature  "Leaves"  is  the  right  word,  it  seems  to 

and   causes   thereof,   and   it   shall   be   the  me. 

dttty  of  such  general  manager  or  general  Mr.  McCOMAS.     I  do  not  care,  if  the 

superintendent  to  transmit  such  report  to  Senator  does  not  wish  to  accept  it. 

the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    at  Mr.  CULLOM.     I  think  it  is  better  as 

their  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.     It  shall  it  is. 

also  be  the  duty  of  any  such  common  car-  The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.     The 

rier  to  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Commission  a  monthly  report  under  oath  The  amendment  was  rejected. 

of  all   accidents  which   may  occur  to   its  The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.     The 

passengers  or  employees,  whether  attended  next  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 

with  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  and  .from  Maryland  will  be  stated. 

•och  report  shall  state  the  causes  and  cir-  The   Secretary.     In  line   23,   after  the 

ctimstances  connected  therewith."  word  "wnployee,"  it  is  proposed  to  insert 

And  insert:  "while    in    the    service    of    such    conjimon 

"That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  carrier." 

manager,  superintendent,  or  other  proper  Mr.  CULLOM.     I  have  no  objection  to 

officer  of  every  common  earner  engaged  in  that. 

interstate  commerce  by  railroad  to  make  Mr.  CARTER.     I  desire  to  ask  the  Sen- 

to  the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission,  ator  from  Maryland  if  he  does  not  desire 

at    its    office    in    Washington,    D.    C,    a  to  add  the  words  "and  actually  on  duty?" 

monthly  report,  under  oath,  of  all  colli-  Mr.  McCOMAS.     I  accept  that. 

•ions    of   trains    or    where    any    train    or  Mr.  CARTER.     An  employee  might  be 

part    of    a    train    accidentally    leaves    the    in  the  service  of  a  company 

track,    and    of    all    accidents    which    may  Mr.  PLATT  of  Connecticut.     He  is  the 

occur     to     its     passengers    or    employees,  year  round. 

which   report   shall   state   the   nature   and  Mr.  CARTER.    And  not  be  on  duty  at 

causes  thereof,  and  the  circumstances  con-  the  time  of  the  accident 

nected  therewith."  Mr.   McCOMAS.     I   accept  the   amend- 

Mr.  ALDRICH.     My  purpose  in  offering  ment. 

the    amendment    which    I    submitted    last  Mr.   PETTIGREW.     I   make  no  objec- 

night  was  to  make  the  section  intejligible ,  tion  to  that  addition. 

but  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  does  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

not  seem  to  think  it  is  necessary,  and  I  amendment    to    the    amendment     will     be 

withdraw   the   amendment.  stated. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.       In-  The  Secretary.     It  is  proposed,  at  the 

terting  the  words  "by  reason  thereof."  end  of  line  23,  on  page  2,  to  insert  the  fol- 

Mr.  ALDRICH.     The  words  "by  reason  lowing: 

thereof."  "While  in  the  service  of  such  common 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.     The  carrier  and  actually  on  duty." 

amendment    is    withdrawn.        The     other  The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

amendment  was  accepted.     The  Question  is  agreed  to. 

on    agreeing      to      the      amendment     as  The  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed 

amended.  to. 

Mr.  McCOMAS.     I     ask     the     Senator  The  next  .amendment  of  the  Committee 

from    Illinois   to    consent    to    two    formal  on  Interstate  Commerce  was,  in  section  2, 

amendments.       In   line  22   I   suggest  the  page  3,  line  3,  after  the  word  "month,"  to 

word     "leaving]'     instead     of     the    word  strike  out  "or   failing  to   make  report  of 

"leaves,"   and   in  line  23,   after  the  word  any  collision  or  cars  leaving  the  rails  acci- 

"employees,"    I    surest    the    insertion    of  dentally,  as  herein  required,  within  thirty 

the  words  "while  in  the  service  of  such  days   after   the   occurrence   of   such   acci- 

common    carrier."     If    an    employee   went  dent;"  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "dollars," 

to  Jersey  City  and  had  an  accident  on  a  to  strike  out  "and  not  more  than  $500 ;" 

ferry   boat,  you  would   not  want  that  re-  and  in  line   11,  to  strike  out: 

ported.  "The   failure   of   the   superintendent   or 

Mr.    PETTIGREW.     I    am    willing    to  other   officer   in   charge  of  the   movement 

accept  the  amendment  if  the  Senator  from  of  trains  as  aforesaid  to  make  report  to 

Illinois  is.  the   general   manager   or   general   superin- 

Mr.   CULLOM.     I   see  no  objection  to  tendent,    or    of   said   general   manager   or 

that.  general  superintendent  to  make  report  to 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.     Th3  the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission,   as 

amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  herein  required,   shall  be  deemed  the  of- 

Maryland  will  be  stated.  fense   of   the   carrier   as   well   as   of   such 

The   Secretary.     In   section    i,  page  2,  officer   himself:  Provided," 
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So  as  to  make  the  section  read : 

"Sec.  2.  That  any  common  carrier  fail- 
ing to  make  such  report  within  thirty  days 
after  the  end  of  any  month  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  nne  of 
not  less  than  $ioo  for  each  and  every  of- 
fense and  for  every  day  during  which  it 
shall  fail  to  make  such  report  after  the 
time  herein  specified  for  making  the 
same. 

The  amendment  was  a^eed  to. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  That  is  the  last  amend- 
ment of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerks  will  renumber  the  sections.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  CULLOM.     There  are  not. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as 
amended,  and  the  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read, 
"A  bill  requiring  common  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  to  make  full  re- 
ports of  all  accidents  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission." 

As  the  bill  did  not  pass  the  Senate 
until  4 :30  P.  M.,  March  3d,  there  was 
not  much  time  left  in  which  to  get  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  get  it  engrossed, 
signed  and  enrolled  and  ready  for  the 
President's  signature  before  12  o'clock 
noon,  March  4th.  As  soon  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  we  went  to  work 
among  our  friends  in  the  House  with 
the  view  of  having  the  House  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments,  knowing 
that  if  the  bill  went  to  a  conference 
committee  it  would  die  there.  In  this 
arrangement  we  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion at  first  and,  through  our  good 
triend  Corliss,  we  had  it  all  arranged 
with  the  Speaker  and  Mr.  Hepburn 
of  Iowa,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
that  when  the  bill  came  before  the 
House  the  Speaker  would  recognize 
Mr.  Corliss  who  would  move  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments ;  but,  to 
our  surprise,  in  an  hour  or  so  later  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Cassell,  attorney  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
had  been  to  the  Speaker  and  Mr.  Hep- 
burn and  arranged  with  them  for  Mr. 
Hepburn  to  move  to  put  the  bill  in 


conference.  As  soon  as  we  received 
this  news  an  arrangement  was  quickly 
made  for  Mr.  Corliss  to  lead  the  fight 
against  it,  and  we  would  rally  all  our 
friends  to  support  him.  With  the 
help  of  a  few  friends  on  the  outside, 
including  Brother  W.  G.  Edens  of  the 
B.  of  R.  T.,  we  soon  brought  so  much 
pressure  against  this  move  that  when 
the  bill  came  up  Mr.  Hepburn,  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  number  of  our 
friends,  sat  in  his  seat  and  did  not 
open  his  mouth,  while  Mr.  Corliss 
moved  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  the  bill  went  through 
without  a  bit  of  opposition,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  railroad  attorneys 
and  lobbyists  who  were  perched  in 
the  galleries.  The  bill  now  having 
passed  both  Houses,  under  ordinary 
circumstances  we  could  have  rested, 
or  at  least  taken  a  breathing  spell, 
for  there  was  ample  time  left  in  which 
to  have  it  engrossed,  enrolled  and  sent 
to  the  President.  But  our  experience 
with  the  opponents  of  the  bill  had 
convinced  us  that  questionable  means 
would  be  resorted  to  to  defeat  it,  so 
we  determined  to  follow  it  through 
the  regular  routine.  We  followed  it 
to  the  printing  office  where  it  was  en- 
grossed, and  from  there  back  to  the 
House.  We  then  followed  it  to  the 
Speaker's  room  where  it  received  his 
signature,  and  from  there  to  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  House  whose  duty  it  was 
to  deliver  it  to  the  Senate  for  the 
signature  of  the  President  of  that 
body.  After  the  bill  had  been  given 
to  this  chief  clerk  to  be  taken  to  the 
Senate,  we  followed  him  to  the  Senate 
door,  and  immediately  went  into  the 
Senate  lobby  and  told  Senator  Cullom 
that  the  bill  had  just  been  brought  to 
the  Senate,  and  asked  him  to  go  in 
and  get  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
sign  it.  He  went  in  but  returned  in 
a  few  minutes  and  told  us  that  the  bill 
had  not  been  brought  over  to  the 
Senate.  We  then  went  back  to  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  House  and  told  him 
the  bill  had  not  been  delivered  to  the 
Senate,  but  he  insisted  that  he  had  de- 
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Hvered  it.  We  then  made  the  cir- 
cumstances known  to  Senators  Petti- 
grew  and  Lodge  who  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  own  clerks  and  the 
clerks  of  the  Senate  immediately  in- 
stituted a  search  among  the  Senate 
files,  but  without  result.  We  then 
centered  our  fire  on  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  House,  and  it  was  finally  found  in 
the  rear  end  of  one  of  the  drawers  of 
his  desk.  We  then  tried  to  get  him  to 
go  and  deliver  it  to  the  Senate  imme- 
diately, but  we  could  not  get  him  to 
do  this,  his  only  excuse  being  that  he 
would  not  make  a  trip  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  deliver  one  bill,  that  he 
would  wait  until  he  got  some  more  to 
take  with  it.  Finally,  after  the  bill 
had  been  held  up  for  probably  two 
hours  he  delivered  it  to  the  Senate. 
During  this  time  Senator  Pettigrew, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  openly 
charged  the  opponents  of  the  bill  with 
having  stolen  it. 

Clippings  from  the  Congressional 
Record  for  March  4th,  containing  the 
statements  of  Senators  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  lost,  are  also  herewith  at- 
tached : 

[from   congressional  record,  march 

4,   1901 PAGES   3912-3913,   3917 

AND  3923] 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  The  Senate  this 
afternoon  passed  the  bill  (H.  R.  10302)  to 
amend  an  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees, etc.,  by  requiring  common  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  equip 
their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and 
continuous  brakes,  etc.,  approved  March  a, 
X893. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments were  accepted  by  the  House,  and 
that  the  bill  was  enrolled  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  messenger  to  bring  to  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  way,  or  somewhere,  it 
has  been  lost.  In  other  words,  there 
seems  to  be  an  effort  to  steal  the  bill. 

Mr.  LODGE.  In  connection  with  what 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  saying 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  been  engaged 
in  trying  to  find  that  bill.  My  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  it  was  lost.  It 
was  announced  to  the  Senate  that  the 
House  had  concurred  in  the  amendments 
■  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  The  bill  was  en- 
rolled. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  bill  was  enrolled  in 
the  House,  it  was  signed  by  the  Speaker, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  House, 
was  given  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House, 


Mr.  Browning,  and  that  is  the  last  of  it. 
Mr.  Browning  says  he  delivered  it  here. 
There  is  no  record  of  it  here  at  all.  It 
can  not  be  found.  I  have  been  personally 
to  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Enrolled 
Bills  and  looked  over  the  bimch  of  bills 
that  was  sent,  and  the  bill  is  not  there. 
I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done,  but  the 
bill  has  disappeared  between  the  two 
houses 

Mr.  SPOONER.  Can  it  not  be  reen- 
rolled? 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Speaker,  I  am  told, 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  bill  had  disap- 
peared in  that  way,  declined  to  sigrn  the 
bill  a^ain.  It  has  disappeared  between  the 
two   Houses. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  It  can  not  be,  if  a  bill 
is  lost  before  it  has  been  signed  by  the 
officer  of  the  other  House  and  this,  that 
Congress  is  powerless  about  it.  Both 
houses  have  passed  it. 

Mr.  LODGE.     Certainly  they  have. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  it  can  not  be  reenrolled. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  If  the  bill  is  lost, 
it  is  lost  on  purpose.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  That  might  do  for  some 
half-civilized  community,  but  for  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  it  is  a  pretty 
tough  proposition. 

Mr.  GALLINGER.  I  wjll  say  to  the 
Senator  that  in  the  case  of  another  bill 
lost  like  the  one  tonight  I  think  it  took 
nearly  an  hour  to  find  it,  and  possibly  this 
bill  can  be  found.     I  hope  so. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  copy  of  the  bill  in  the  possession 
of  the  Senate.  Everybody  knows  the 
exact  langfuage  of  the  bill,  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  substituted. 

Mr.  LODGE.  We  have  no  enrolled  bill.. 
We  have  nothing  but  the  bill  as  concurred 
in  by  the  House.  The  original  bill  was 
amended  by  us  and  concurred  in  by  the 
House,  and  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
House,  where  it  was  enrolled.  The  en- 
rolled bill  has  disappeared  and  we  have 
nothing. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  There  can 
be  another  copy  enrolled.  There  is  noth- 
ing sacred  about  one  copy  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
suggest  some  method  by  which  that  can 
be  reached.  That  is  just  the  end  I  want 
to  reach. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  If  the  Clerk 
in  enrolling  a  bill  should  spoil  one,  that 
does  not  destroy  the  bill. 

Mr.  LODGE.  This  bill  had  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  I  presume 
the  Speaker  would  not  hesitate  to  sign  an- 
other bill. 

Mr.  SPOONER.  We  can  pass  a  resolu- 
tion that  it  has  not  been  received  and  has 
not  been  signed  here,  and  instructing  a  re- 
enrollment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Arkansas.  That  would 
justify  the  Speaker"  in  signing  another 
copy  of  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Let  us  pass  a  resolution 
and  send  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration : 
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"Resolved  That  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  informed  that  H.  R.  10302, 
which  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  en- 
rolled, and  sig^ned  by  the  Speaker,  has  not 
been  received  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  be  requested  to  cause  the  said  bill 
to  be  reenrolled,  signed  by  the  Speaker, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  the 
signature  of  the  President  pro  tempore." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unan- 
imous consent,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  lost  bill 
with  respect  to  which  we  passed  a  resolu- 
tion not  long  ago.  I  was  informed  while 
the  debate  was  in  progress  on  the  North 
Carolina  claim  bill  that  the  bill  had  been 
found  in  a  desk  in  the  enrolling  room  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  seems 
to  have  slipped  into  the  drawer  of  the 
desk.  I  wish  to  say  this  in  justice  to  the 
clerks  and  officers  of  the  Senate.  It  never 
came  here. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  It  has  not  yet  come,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  has  not  yet  come. 
They  have  found  it,  and  it  is  coming  over 
in  the  next  installment  of  bills. 


Mr.  PETTIGREW.  A  while  ago  we 
passed  a  resolution  in  regard  to  tne  bill 
providing  for  safety  appliances  on  rail- 
roads, wnich  was  supposed  to  have  disap- 
peared. The  resolution  has  not  been  de- 
livered to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  it  was  passed  so  as  to 
nake  the  recort    clear. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  I'esolution  referred  to  was 
passed  be  reconsidered?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  that  order  if«  made. 

After  the  bill  had  received  the 
sijjnature  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  followed  it  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Enrolled  Bills  and,  after 
assuring  ourselves  that  it  was  on  file 
there,  we  watched  that  committee  until 
it  was  delivered  by  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  signed  the  bill 
at  12  o'clock  noon,  March  4th. 

These  organization  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  Senator  R.  F.  Pettigrew  of 
South  Dakota  for  the  able  and  per- 
sistent manner  in  which  he  fought  for 
the  passage  of  this  measure.  We  can 
thank  him,  and  him'alone  for  getting 
it  through  the  Senate  at  such  a  late 
day.  While  we  had  some  friends, 
among  whom  was  Senator  S.  M.  Cul- 
lom    of    Illinois,    who    were    striving 


hard  to  secure  its  passage,  yet  all  of 
their  plans  failed,  and  no  plan  except 
the  one  adopted  by  Senator  Pettigrew 
could  have  put  it  through.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  Record,  he  told  the  Senate 
he  would  object  to  the  consideration 
of  all  other  bills  until  this  one  was 
disposed  of.  This  meant  that  if  they 
would  not  bring  this  bill  to  a  vote  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  bring  any 
others  to  a  vote,  and  would  have 
caused  the  failure  of  hundreds  of  bills, 
and  forced  upon  them  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  We  should  also 
feel  grateful  to  Senator  Cullom  for 
what  he  did.  He  is  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  which  is  made  up  mostly 
of  railroad  lawyers  and  stockholders, 
but  in  the  face  of  this  strong  opposi- 
tion he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
further  this  measure.  Our  cause  was 
also  ably  championed  by  the  venerable 
American  and  statesman,  Senator 
George  F.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  and 
his  colleague  from  the  same  State, 
Senator  H.  C.  Lodge;  also  by  Senator 
W.  E.  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  following  members  of,  the 
House  who  did  much  for  this  measure 
are  also  deserving  of  a  great  deal  of 
credit:  Hon.  J.  B.  Corliss  of  Michi- 
gan, Hon.  Loren  Fletcher  of  Minne- 
sota, Hon.  J.  B.  Showalter  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Hon.  John  J.  Lentz  of  Ohio, 
Hon.  R.  W.  Taylor  of  Ohio,  Hon. 
Charles  Dick  of  Ohio,  and  our  friend, 
Hon.  E.  R.  Ridgely  of  Kansas. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  as  enacted  into 
law  is  herewith  attached: 

[Public — No.   171.] 

An  Act  Requiring  common  carriers  en- 
gagea  in  interstate  commerce  to  make  full 
reports  of  all  accidents  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  general  manager,  super- 
intendent, or  other  proper  officer  of  every 
common  carrier  engagea  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  railroad  to  make  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  at  its  office 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  a 
monthly  report,  under  oath,  of  all  colli- 
sions of  trains,  or  where  any  train  or 
part  of  a  train  accidentally  leaves 
the  track,  and  of  all  accidents  which 
may  occur  to  its  passengers  or  employees 
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while  in  the  service  of  such  common  car- 
rier and  actually  on  duty,  which  report 
shall  state  the  nature  and  causes  thereof, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  there- 
with. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  common  carrier  fail- 
ing to  make  such  report  within  thirty  day6 
after  the  end  of  any  month  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  con- 
viction thereof  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  bv  a  hne  of 
not  more  than  one  hundred  aoUars  for 
each  and  every  offense  and  for  every  dav 
during  which  it  shall  fail  to  make  such 
report  after  the  time  herein  specified  for 
making  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  That  neither  said  report  nor  any 
part  thereof  shall  be  admitted  as  evidence 
or  used  for  any  purpose  against  such  rail- 
road so  making  such  report  in  any  suit  or 
action  for  damages  growing  out  of  any 
matter  mentioned  in  said  report. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe  for 
such  common  carriers  a  method  and  form 
for  making  the  reports  in  the  foregoing 
section  provided. 

Approved,  March  3,  1901. 


We  were  also  successful  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  an  item  in  the  Sun- 
dry Civil  Appropriation  Bill,  appro- 
priating $25,000  for  the  use  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
keep  informed  in  regard  to  compliance 
with  the  Safety  Appliance  Act. 
For  this  we  can  thank  Hon.  W.  H. 
Moody  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  J.  A. 
Hemenway  of  Indiana,  and  Hon.  T. 
C.  McRae  of  Arkansas,  as  they  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  the  committee 
which  had  this  bill  in  charge,  and 
were  favorable  to  it. 

I  left  Washington  on  March  4th, 
and  arrived  at  home  on  March  5th. 

•  *  *  *  *  *  • 

Yours  fraternally, 

H.  R.  Fuller. 


WRECK  AT  GREEN'S  BRIDGE,  LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD 
On  the  mofning  of  Feb.  7.  190 1 ,  the  West-bound  ccmbinattoa  milk  and  news  train  which 
had  left  New  York  City  at  3:30  a.  m,,  was  wrecked  on  Green's  Bridge  at  6  a.  m.,  the  cause 
being  a  broken  main  rod  strap  on  the  engine.  No.  6 15.  At  this  point  the  elevatkMk  <d  the 
bridge  is  125  feet,  but  fortunately  the  engine  and  cars  did  not  leave  the  roadway.  Sercn  mlflc 
cats  and  three  mail  cars  -were  derailed,  but  no  one  was  hurt.  The  illustration  was  made  alter 
wreck  had  been  partially  cleared.  , 
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HHE  manufacture  of  clothing, 
one  of  the  leading  primary 
industries  of  the  country, 
gives  employment  to  about 
80,000  persons.  About  one-half  are 
employed  in  New  York  City  and 
vicinity.  The  other  large  manufac- 
turing cities  in  their  order  are  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Bos- 
ton, Rochester,  Cincinnati,  St  Louis, 
Syracuse,  Utica,  Buffalo,  Cleveland 
and  Milwaukee. 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  system  of 
making  ready-made  garments  began  to 
develop.  Prior  to  then,  even  since 
the  earliest  records,  the  traveling  or 
journeyman  tailor  cut  and  made  each 
garment  for  the  individual  wearer. 
The  poorer  people  usually  had  the 
homespun  cloth  sewed  by  the  women 
folks.  The  wealthy  employed  a  tailor 
in  the  household.  Merchant  tailoring 
as  we  know  it — that  is,  shops  or  stores 
where  cloths  are  kept  for  selection 
and  then  made  up  for  the  customer — 
is  comparatively  modern. 

It  was  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  England  and 
Ireland,  that  a  class  of  shop-keeping 
master  tailors  arose,  which  also  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  workman  in  the  trade.  From 
the  very  start,  it  appears  that  the 
attitude  of  employer  and  employe  was 
strained,  for  as  early  as  1721  the  cele- 
brated petition  of  the  master  tailors  to 
Parliament  against  the  "great  abuses 
committed  by  their  journeymen"  was 
presented.    This  petition  charged  the 


tailors  with  "forming  unlawful  com- 
bination, choosing  rather  to  live  in 
idleness  than  to  work  at  their  usual 
rates  and  hours,  and  that  they  not 
only  become  useless  and  burthen- 
some,  but  also  very  dangerous  to  the 
publick  and  are  of  very  ill  example  to 
journeymen  in  all  other  trades;  as  is 
sufficiently  seen  in  the  Journeymen 
Curriers,  Smiths,  Farriers,  Sail- 
makers,  Coach-makers  and  artificers 
of  divers  other  arts  and  mysteries, 
who  have  actually  entered  into  con- 
federacies of  the  like  nature;  and  the 
Journeymen   Carpenters,   Bricklayers 
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and  Joyners  have  taken  some  steps 
for  that  purpose,  and  only  wait  to  see 
the  event  of  others." 

From  this  document  it  is  shown 
that  the  journeymen  tailor^  were 
among  the  early  pioneers  of  trades- 
unionism.  They  were  a  discontented 
and  rebellious  lot..  They  frequented 
taverns  known  as  "Houses  of  Call," 
where  the  masters  applied  for  help. 
These  places  became  the  rallying 
ground  and  afterwards  led  to  the 
formation  of  clubs,  secretly  conducted 
owing  to  the  laws  against  combina- 
tions of  working  men.  At  first  their 
associations  were  benevolent  in  char- 
acter, but  from  the  various  appeals 
made  to  Parliament  by  the  masters 
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against  the  so-called  abuses  of  their 
journeymen,  these  clubs  formed  a  fed- 
eration powerful  enough  to  withstand 
their  employers,  while  possessing  suf- 
ficient funds  to  support  a  strike  of 
15,000  men  and  who  employed  coun- 
sel to  plead  their  cause  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

A  permanent  body  of  wage  workers 
was  created  about  this  time,  who  at 
first  worked  in  the  shops  of  their  mas- 
ters but  afterwards  took  the  garments 


ILLUSTRATION  SHOWING  POSITION 

OF  GARMENT  WORKERS' 

UNION  LABEL 

home  to  be  made,  which  is  probably 
the  origin  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  "sweating"  system. 

The  making  of  clothing  for  more 
than  two  centuries  has  staggered 
under  the  curse  of  sweating.  The 
tailor  has  been  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  society.  The  consumer,  as 
well  as  the  capitalist,  has  reaped  the 
benefit  of  his  cruel  servitude.  Edu- 
cation and  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  has  limited  child  labor,  cor- 
rected glaring  abuses  in  the  factory, 
has  checked  rapacity  and  developed 
humane  feeling,  but  the  atrocities  of 
clothing  manufacture  go  on  without 
abatement.       Improved    methods    of 


production  are  as  foreign  to  the  trade 
as  though  they  never  existed.  Even 
the  sewing  machine,  introduced  by 
Elias  Howe  in  1834,  has  failed  to 
lighten  the  drudgery.  To  this  day 
foot  power  is  the  rule  and  home  work 
largely  prevails.  The  "Song  of  the 
Shirt"  is  as  real  as  it  ever  was.  Fac- 
tory laws  have  effected  more  decency, 
have  restricted  somewhat  home  labor, 
but  the  long  and  intense  application  to 
work  for  the  barest  livelihood  is  only 
too  common.  This  is  the  nemesis 
which  has  pursued  one  of  the  most 
important  wealth-creating  occupa- 
tions. Shakespeare  in  so  aptly  nam- 
ing the  tailor  "Starvling"  in  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  was  evident- 
ly aware  of  the  tailor's  plight  even  in 
those  days.  Kingsley,  in  "Alton 
Locke,"  painted  in  colors  of  fire  the 
awful  degradation  of  the  tailoring 
craft  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  it  aroused  the  public  con- 
science on  the  subject.  It  led  to  some 
reforms,  but  the  grinding  tendencies 
which  have  always  borne  so  heavily 
upon  the  sewing  trades  have  not  so 
far  been  checked. 

The  predicament  that  the  clothing 
trade  is  in  is  an  example  of  tmre- 
st rained  competition.  It  presents  the 
labor  problem  in  a  most  concrete 
form;  competition  among  the  em- 
ployers as  well  as  among  the  laborers ; 
profits  reduced  almost  to  the  vanish- 
ing point;  competition  intensified  by 
the  immigration  which  constantly 
feeds  the  mill.  Yes,  competition 
driven  to  its  last  ditch.  It  is  a  pro- 
blem which  involves  social  action  if 
a  solution  is  sought.  The  question 
of  poor  housing  conditions  have  much 
to  do  with  it.  The  custom  of  the 
manufacturer  in  giving  out  the  cut 
garments  to  competing  contractors  is 
not  alone  responsible  for  the  sweating 
conditions.  If  the  goods  could  not  be 
made  up  in  tenements  or  overcrowded 
shops;  if  the  steady  influx  of  helpless 
foreign  labor  did  not  continually  sup- 
ply these  shops  with  victims,  the 
sweating  system,  as  we  know  it,  would 
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be  impossible.  To  manufacture  in 
regular  factories  which  are  more  like- 
ly to  come  under  civilizing  influences, 
organization  of  labor  would  be  made 
easier  and  an  upward  tendency  would 
take  place.  Higher  wages,  shorter 
hours  and  better  treatment,  however, 
must  eventually  depend  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  the  workers  through  collective 
action  to  make  a  better  bargain  for 
themselves.  Society  can  do  much 
through  legislation  to  create  better 
surroundings  for  the  workers  and 
make  the  objectionable  contract  sys- 
tem more  costly.  The  public,  by  dis- 
criminating against  sweat-shop  goods, 
can  put  this  pernicious  system  under 
the  ban,  and  encourage  more  humane 
methods. 

The  clothing  operatives,  after  many 
years  of  effort,  have  at  last  found  a 
way -of  aiding  themselves  by  creating 
a  substantial  national  union,  and  the 
clothing  cutters,  who  are  more  fortu- 
nately situated  and  who  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  long  trade-union  experi- 
ence, have  extended  a  helping  hand 
to  the  unfortunate  tailors  and  have 
joined  in  strengthening  their  common 
organization. 

The  unions  of  other  trades,  by 
means  of  their  organized  and  directed 
patronage,  are  rendering  effective 
support,  and  the  darkened  horizon  has 
brightened  considerably.  For  the 
first  time  the  evils  which  have  caused 
so  much  despair  and  which  have  been 
an  object  of  deep  concern  on  the  part 
of  statesmen  and  humanitarians  are 
being  seriously  taken  in  hand. 

Ten  years  ago  this  month  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers  of  America  was  formed 
by  delegates  from  sixteen  unions  rep- 
resenting the  different  branches  of 
the  industry.  Most  of  these  unions 
at  the  time  had  just  withdrawn  from 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  ranks 
of  the  organized  clothing  workers  was 
divided  into  hostile  factions,  each 
struggling  for  supremacy. 

In  accordance  with  the  trend  of 
the  general  movement,  all  the  unions 


eventually  were  absorbed  by  the  pres- 
ent national  body.  At  the  outset  the 
new  national  union  established  a 
record  as  a  "fighting"  body,  and  took 
part  in  some  of  the  notable  contests 
of  organized  labor.  It  set  earnestly 
to  work  to  abolish  the  great  evils  with 
which  the  trade  has  been  long  asso- 
ciated. The  repeated  uprisings  of 
the  tailors  in  the  large  clothing  cen- 
ters took  place  under  its  auspices. 
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Unfortunately,  the  fruits  of  these 
struggles  were  soon  lost  on  account 
of  the  inability  of  the  tailors,  largely 
due  to  their  peculiar  environments 
and  conditions,  to  maintain  their  or- 
ganization for  any  length  of  time. 
The  futility  of  their  strikes  having 
become  apparent  to  them,  the  na- 
tional union  is  endeavoring  to  unite 
them  upon  a  more  permanent  basis 
with  a  view  of  gradually  eliminating 
the  sweating  system,  and  in  that  it  is 
meeting  with  encouraging  results. 
The  task  is  so  vast,  owing  to  the  ad- 
verse social  conditions  which  have  to 
be  overcome,  the  depressing  and  dis- 
organizing effect  of  the  influx  of 
aliens  into  the  trade,  that  a  change 
for  the  better  can  only  be  hoped  for 
through     steady,    constructive  effort, 
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rather  than  by  any  quick  revolution- 
ary means. 

Among  the  battles  worthy  of  spec- 
ial mention  which  the  organization 
has  engaged  in,  is  that  of  the  lockout 
of  the  clothing  cutters  of  New  York 
City  by  fifty-one  firms,  comprising 
the  Manufacturers*  Association,  in 
the  spring  of  '93,  with  the  object  in 
view  of  destroying  the  unions.  Eight 
hundred  members  were  involved  and, 
after  a  stubborn  fight  of  five  weeks. 


ADVERTISING  POSTER  OF  THE  UNITED 
GARBSENT  WORKERS 

The  Original  U  a  colored  lithograph  hangcf  16x25 
inches.  The  advertlMmeat  oi  local  deaUtt  in  union- 
made  garments  Is  printed  where  this  title  appears. 


through  the  mediation  of  President 
Gompers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  employers  came  to  a 
settlement  with  the  union,  by  which 
all  those  locked  out  were  reinstated, 
the  union  rate  of  wages  was  agreed  to 
and  the  Saturday  half-holiday  and  all 
legal  holidays  granted.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  instances  where  an  associa- 


tion of  manufacturers  assuming  the 
aggressive  met  with  defeat. 

In  the  early  part  of  '96,  the  or- 
ganized manufacturers  of  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  simul- 
taneously instituted  a  lockout  of  all 
clothing  cutters,  which  was  followed 
later  on  by  sympathetic  strikes  of  the 
tailors.  These  three  great  clothing 
markets,  employing  about  20,000  per- 
sons, were  paralyzed  for  several 
months.  The  employers  having 
chosen  a  most  favorable  time  and 
having  prepared  in  advance  for  the 
attack,  naturally  had  the  unions  at  a 
great  disadvantage  and,  after  a  stub- 
born contest,  the  unions  were  beaten 
and  in  most  cases  destroyed. 

This  defeat  taught  the  workers 
caution,  and  the  necessity  of  creating 
larger  funds.  It  taught  them  the 
folly  of  inviting  conflicts  with  uhited 
employers,  and  to  deal  with  them, 
wherever  possible,  individually.  The 
results,  while  crippling  the  national 
union  for  the  time  being  and  taking 
away  from  the  workers  much  that 
they  had  gained,  really  proved  to  be  a 
blessing  as  it  eventually  led  to  the 
amalgamation  of  contenting  unions 
and  in  the  strengthening  of  the  na- 
tional body.  There  are  at  present  147 
unions  affiliated,  having  a  combined 
membership  of  about  25,000. 

The  union  label  has  come  very  op- 
portunely to  the  relief  of  the  national 
union.  That  symbol  of  unionism  has 
had  a  magical  effect  both  upon  the 
employer  and  employed.  It  has 
identified  their  interests  with  those  of 
the  consumer  and  has  introduced 
moral  considerations  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  business,  were  regarded  as 
impracticable. 

Twelve  thousand  members  em- 
ployed in  the  shops  of  the  115  firms 
using  the  label  are  enjoying  its  benef- 
icence, and  about  1,000,000  labels  are 
being  used  monthly.  There  is  no 
single  influence  which  militates  so 
strongly  against  the  sweating  system. 
Through  its  aid,  firm  after  firm  is 
made  to  conform    to    union  require- 
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ments.  It  has  raised  wages,  short- 
ened the  workday,  made  the  shops 
more  wholesome,  and  its  power  is  just 
being  felt.  It  gives  the  unions  a 
nucleus  for  a  larger  membership  and 
establishes  higher  standards  of  labor. 

Although  a  certain  part  of  the  trade 
caa  only,  for  some  time  to  come,  be 
regulated  by  it,  it  can  be  effectively 
used  against  the  other  portion.  We 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  confining 
the  label  to  the  better  class  of  manu- 
facturers making  a  fair  grade  of 
goods  and  doing  business  upon  a  fair 
basis,  and  thereby  discriminating 
against  that  element  which  is  drag- 
ging the  trade  down  to  lower  and 
lower  depths.  This  has  gained  for 
us  the  confidence  of  the  fairer  em- 
ployers, and  it  serves  also  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  imposition. 

The  union  label  is  the  invention  of 
American  working  men  and  is  a  trib- 
ute to  their  business  sagacity.     It  is 


the  means  of  creating  a  practical  form 
of  cooperation  in  the  industrial  world 
without  even  disturbing  the  surface. 
While  many  occupations  can  not 
utilize  this  device,  the  strengthening 
of  the  hands  of  those  who  can  and  the 
recognition  of  the  emblem  of  union- 
ism by  manufacturers  and  merchants 
invigorates  the  entire  movement. 

The  label  being  dependent  upon 
the  good  will  and  support  of  large 
numbers,  opportunities  for  its  abuse, 
in  consequence,  are  checked.  Its  be- 
nign qualities  are  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  unfavorable  criticism  is  yet 
to  be  heard. 

Yours  fraternally. 


w^ 


Labor      Notes 


Union  Made  Soap. — The  Puck  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  which  con- 
cern makes  "Puck's  Mechanics' "  laundry 
soaps,  has  adopted  the  Soap  Maker's  Union 
Label.  The  paper  wrapper  also  bears  the 
Union  label  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Conaway,  a  gentleman  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  pleasures  of  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  delegates  at  their  Des  Moines 
Convention,  is  the  President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Puck  Manufacturing  Co. 


Housing  the  Poor. — Herapath's  Rail- 
"ivay  Journal,  of  London,  Eng.,  says : 

From  the  King  downward  we  are  all 
agreed  that  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes  in  London  is  a  pressing  question, 
tut  there  are  hundreds  of  half-occupied 
areas  in  the  London  area  admirably 
adapted  for  blocks  of  model  dwellings,  and 
these  should  be  constructed  at  the  expcns; 
of  the  ratepayers  at  large. 


Wage-Cutting  Begins. — The  following 
press  dispatches  have  been  taken  from  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  March  12th: 

North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  March  11. — 
The  strike  threatened  by  the  employes  of 
the  E.  &  E.  H.   Bacheler  Shoe  Company, 


on  account  of  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
wages,  was  begun  today.  Of  the  1,150 
hands  only  about  25  went  to  work.  This 
action  is  the  result  of  meetings  held  last 
week,  after  the  firm  had  made  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  reduction.  Most  of  the 
hands  who  went  to  work  today  were  cut- 
ters. Considerable  fear  is  being  expressed 
that  the  trouble  may  lead  to  the  removal  of 
the  shoe  factory  from  this  place. 

There  was  considerable  of  an  exodus 
among  the  Bacheler  shoe  workers  today, 
many  of  them  having  secured  positions  at 
other  places,  and  others  going  to  seek 
work. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  March  11. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Selling  Committee  of  the  Fall 
River  cotton  manufacturers  today  it  was 
voted  to  ask  manufacturers  to  curtail  pro- 
duction. The  conditions  of  the  proposed 
curtailment  have  not  been  made  public. 


Shorter  Hours. — It  is  said  that  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
will  shortly  inaugurate  a  movement  which 
it  is  hoped  will  establish  a  maximum  work- 
ing period  of  nine  hours  per  day.  It  is 
expected  that  many  employers  will  refuse 
to  accede  to  this  demand  and  strikes  will 
follow. 
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Evidence  of  a  Friend. — Taking  into 
consideration  the  recent  death  of  Ex- Presi- 
dent Harrison,  who  was  defeated  for  re- 
election in  Novemoer,  1892,  and  the  won- 
derful generosity  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
in  immortalizing  his  name  by  giving  li- 
braries to  various  cities,  the  following 
Washington  dispatch  which  was  published 
by  the  daily  press  on  November  23,  1S92, 
a  few  days  after  President  Harrison's  de- 
feat, may  be  taken  as  apropos  of  those  in- 
cidents of  forgotten  campaigns: 

"General  Grosvenor  is  at  present  deal- 
ing his  heaviest  blows  at  Andrew  Carnegie. 
He  asserts  that  Carnegie  intentionally  pre- 
cipitated the  Homestead  strike  shortly  be- 
fore the  election  out  of  spite  against  the 
Republican  party  because  it  had  cut  down 
the  tariff  on  articles  the  Carnegie  company, 
manufactured.  "The  one  man  who  left 
Washington  chagrined  and  disappointed 
after  we  passed  the  McKinley  act/*said 
General  Grosvenor,  "was  this  man  Carne- 
gie. He  sulked  silently  for  a  time,  and 
then  took  his  revenge  when  an  opportunity 
ofifered.  It  is  most  significant  that  the 
Homestead  strike  occurred  at  the  very 
moment  when  worldngmen  throughout  the 
country  were  beginning  to  look  ahead  and 
form  their  opinions  as  to  what  course  they 
should  take  in  the  national  election.  I 
think  a  case  could  be  made  out  before  any 
intelligent  American  jury  showing  that  the 
Homestead  trouble  was  purposely  brought 
on  by  Carnegie  for  its  political  effect." 

"Warming  to  his  subject  General  Gros- 
venor handled  Mr.  Carnegie  without  gloves, 
declaring,  among  other  things,  that  Car- 
negie's name  would  go  down  into  history 
as  that  of  the  'greatest  coward  and  sneak 
of  the  age.' " 


Results  of  Settlements. — ^According 
to  Public  Policy  the  following  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Carpenters'  Brotherhood  and  the 
Contractors'  Association  of  Chicago: 

What  the  contractors  get: 

1.  Union  to  withdraw  from  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council. 

2.  Sympathetic  strike  abolished. 

3.  All  disputes  settled  by  arbitration 
without  stoppage  of  work. 

4.  Use  of  apprentices  not  prohibited. 

5.  No  limitation  of  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  in  a  day  and  no  restriction  of 
use  of  machinery  or  tools  or  of  any  manu- 
factured material,  except  prison  made. 

6.  Foremen  not  to  be  subject  to  rules  of 
his  union  while  acting  as  foreman. 

What  the  carpenters  get: 

1.  Saturday  half-holiday. 

2.  Eight-hour  day 

3.  42^  cents  an  hour  and  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime. 

4.  Piece  work  prohibited. 
—  12- 


5.  Non-union   men   not   to   work  below 
union  wage  scale. 

6.  Need  not  work  with  non-union  car- 
penters. 

7.  Weekly  pay  days. 


Labor  Investigation. — It  is  reported 
that  President  Gompers  will  be  authorized 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
visit  Puerto  Rico  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating and  reporting  the  industrial 
condition  of  our  subjects  in  that  colony. 


The  Turn  of  the  Tide. — Consul  Mc- 
Farland  sends  the  following  from  Notting- 
ham Eng.,  dated  January  28,  1901 :  "In- 
cidental to  the  general  discussion  of  Amer- 
ican competition  in  ircn  and  steel  and  the 
effect  of  that  competition  on  the  British 
industry,  it  is  suggestive  to  note  that  on 
Saturday,  January  26,  the  men  employed  at 
the  Denby  Iron  Furnaces,  near  Derby,  re- 
ceived fourteen  days'  notice  to  leave  their 
work.  It  is  officially  stated  that  the  ob- 
ject is  to  bring  the  men's  wages  down  to 
the  old  level  and  increase  the  hours  of 
working.  There  appears  to  be  a  combina- 
tion among  the  employers,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  are  aflfected." 


Effects  of  Agitation. — ^A  clothing  firm 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  said  to  have  re- 
placed two  hundred  Chinamen  clothing 
cutters,  tailors,  and  operatives,  with  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America.  The  strong  demand  which  has 
developed  in  California  for  union  label 
goods,  coupled  with  the  anti-Asiatic  labor 
agitation  brought  about  the  change. 


Where  the  Label  is  Needed. — ^A  sys- 
tem of  fines,  which  would  better  suit  the 
dark  ages,  is  said  ';o  be  in  vogue  in  some 
of  the  New  Jersey  shirt  waist  factories, 
viz:  51  cents  for  a  laugh;  10  cents  for  a 
smile;  12  cents  for  looking  in  a  mirror; 
25  cents  for  talking;  and  25  cents  for  tak- 
ing a  day  off,  as  a  result  of  which,  the 
girls  went  on  a  strike. 


Eight  Hour  Day. — ^The  bricklayers  and 
masons  are  said  to  have  an  eight  hour 
work  day  in  153  cities  of  the  United 
States. 


Hawaiian  Union. — A  Machinists'  Union 
has  been  organized  in  Honolulu,  with 
ninety-eight  members 


Parisian  Strike. — Following  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Paris  Underground  Railroad 
Co.,  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  its  em- 
ployes for  an  increase  of  wages  and  the  re- 
instatement of  dismissed  men,  a  general 
strike  has  been  declared. 
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A&BiTRATiON. — Through  voluntary  arbi- 
tration,  the  motormen  and  conductors  at 
Terre  Hause,  Ind.,  affected  an  organiza- 
tion, secured  an  increase  of  one  cent  an 
hour,  and  recognition  of  their  union. 


Labor  Saving  Machines. — ^A  new  dip- 
ping machine  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  some  of  the  eastern  candy  factor- 
ies. This  machine  is  operated  by  one  man. 
and  does  the  work  of  forty  girls. 


The  Fruits  op  Combines. — ^As  a  re- 
sult of  the  huge  consolidations  that  have 
recently  been,  and  are  now  being  perfected, 
it  is  said  there  is  a  prospect  of  sweeping 
reductions  being  made  in  the  working 
forces  of  all  the  roads  involved  in  the  big 
'community  of  interest"  deals.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  centralization  of  executive 
work,  consolidation  of  traffic  and  account- 
ing departments,  and  the  abolition  of  com- 
peting agencies,  various  estimates  have 
been  made  as  to  Jie  number  of  railway 
employes  who  are  likely  to  lose  their  jobs, 
these  estimates  ranging  all  the  way  from 
25,000  to  75,000  men. 


Guerrilla  War/are. — ^The  Galesburg, 
111.,  Labor  Gasette  says: 

"Within  the  past  few  days  a  number  of 
'Q'  engineers  on  this  division  have  been 
discharged.  The  Evening  Mail  says  they 
have  'resigned.'  The  generally  accepted 
version  is  that  the  men  were  discharged  for 
alleged  or  actual  membership  in  the  B.  of 
L.  £.  A  rumor  has  it  that  those  dis- 
charged will  take  an  appeal  from  the  di- 
vision officials  to  higher  authority.  At 
least  seven  engineers  have  been  suspended 
from  the  payroll  within  two  weeks.  An 
engineer  remarks:  'The  liberty  of  Amer- 
ican workingmen  under  present  conditions 
is  something  worth  bragging  of.  Why,  I 
inow  competent  men,  men  of  good  habits, 
good  citizens,  working  for  corporations 
and  enjoying  about  as  much  freedom  of 
action  as  a  life  convict  in  a  penitentiary.'  ' 


False  Economics. — For  the  purpose  of 
curtailing  production  and  keeping  up 
prices,  it  is  reported  that  the  window  glass 
trust  and  independent  concerns  will,  on 
April  I  St,  close  do-;ni  about  eighty  plants, 
thereby  throwing  about  30,000  employes 
out  of  work. 
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''Clods"  and  Negro  Competition.* 

A  FAMOUS  painter  on  being  asked, 
after  the  completion  of  a  fine  painting, 
if  he  was  not  satisfied,  replied;  "Not  if  I 
was,  I  would  paint  no  more." 

His  reply  contained  the  essence  of  all 
that  makes  humanity  strive  to  accomplish 
the  nobler  and  better  things  of  life.  Call 
it  ambition,  desire  for  fame,  or  what  you 
will,  this  desire  biu^s  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men.     Kill  it,  and  he  becomes  a  "clod." 

It  is  a  fact  that  working  people  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  human  machines;  but  they 
are  thinking  machines.  Now  there  are 
f:ome  people  who  are  not  content  with  this ; 
they  desire  them  to  become  "clods,"  in 
order  that  their  own  ends  may  be  sub- 
served. 

We  might  give  our  friend  Hubbard  first 
place,  Carnegie  would  make  a  good  second, 
and  then  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  "small  fry'' 
to  fill  in  with.  It  is  a  fact  that  Carnegie 
has  given  much  for  public  libraries,  but  he 
did  this  so  that  his  name  might  become 
famous  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  in 
future  generations,  and  not  be  forgotten. 
He  might  have  been  sure  that  until  ths 
present  generation  of  working  men  and 
their  ancestors  had  passed  into  oblvion. 
there  would  be  remembrance  for  the  edu- 

*  By  W.  L.  French. 


cational  facilities  provided  at  Homestead, 
in  the  way  of  scalding  water  and  rifle 
bullets  provided  for  the  dear  working  peo- 
ple who  declined  to  become  "clods"  in 
order  that  Andy  should  accumulate  his 
$85,000,000  a  little  sooner. 

Does  the  placing  of  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  wealth,  created  by  the  hands 
of  many  toilers,  tend  to  educate  or  elevate 
that  mass  of  toilers  ?  It  is  poverty  for  the 
masses;  and  poverty  is  of  necessity  de- 
grading, for  it  deprives  one  of  the  power 
to  rise  above  existing  conditions,  and  one 
can  not  stand  still,  for  it  is  either  advance 
or  recede.  Business  sagacity  does  not  ac- 
cumulate such  fortunes.  It  is  business 
rapacity;  the  converting  of  a  great  many 
people  into  "clods,"  in  order  that  by  walk- 
ing on  them  one  man  may  rise. 

Is  it  strange  then,  when  there  are  so 
many  men  who  have  risen  to  great  wealth 
by  such  means,  that  others  should  ape 
them,  and  that  such  articles  as  "A  Message 
to  Garcia,"  and  Edward  Atkinson's  the- 
ories on  cheap  living  should  be  written? 
Then  men  who  have  the  desire,  but  not  the 
intelligence  to  put  such  ideas  in  logical 
form,  grasp  them  and  send  them  forth  as 
the  writings  of  learned  men,  and  cry  out 
to  the  laborer:  "Be  ye  content.  Have 
you  not  much  more  now  than  you  should 
have?"    And,  if  that  does  not  finish  him. 
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they  refer  him  to  the  Bible,  to  con  lessons 
of  contentment  from  its  pages.  They  for- 
get that  Christ  said:  'Think  not  that  I 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth;  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.' 

There  has  been  no  contentment  since  the 
earth  was  formed  and  man  became  its  in* 
habitant  According  to  history,  Adam 
and  Eve  had  the  best  kind  of  a  job;  but 
they  were  not  satisfied,  and  by  experiment- 
ing, made  it  a  good  deal  better  or  a  good 
deal  worse  for  the  human  family.  As  there 
is  only  meagre  data  of  their  early  life,  one 
can  not  say  which.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, from  his  very  nature,  that  man  as  a 
majority  should  become  human  "clods" 
for  the  benefit  of  the  minority. 

All  men  realize  the  need  of  rules,  and  m 
system  in  all  business  concerns;  but  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  these  rules  re- 
quires intelligent  thought  and  action  on 
the  part  of  those  affected,  else  the  busi- 
ness will  not  prosper,  and  not  the  blind 
unquestioning  obediance  set  forth  as  so 
great  a  virtue  by  Mr.  Hubbard. 


The  article  by  W.  H.  Council,  "Best 
Occupation  for  Negroes,"  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  who  arc  con- 
fronted with  this  problem  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  the  South  than  many  a  Northern  or 
Western  brother  dreams  of. 

The  fact  that  with  the  "Old  South,"  the 
Negro  of  that  period  is  fast  disappearing, 
and  that  he  must  rely  on  himself  in  the 
future  more  and  more,  is  made  patent  by 
the  gentleman.  As  servants  and  agri- 
culturists, coupled  with  education,  he  sees 
their  only  hope. 

In  many  families  there  is  m  prejudice 
against  the  negroes  as  servants,  on  a':- 
count  of  the  general  shiftlessness,  dis- 
honesty, and  prevaricating  qualities  of  the 
race,  caused  by  the  natural  tendencies  of 
slavery  to  debase  and  degrade  any  race  of 
people.  As  these  conditions  have  been 
years  in  shaping  themselves,  and  as  the 
race  has  never  occupied  a  high  moral  or 
intellectual  plane,  it  will  take  years  to 
I: ring  them  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  ed- 
ucational enlightenment  as  a  race.  In  the 
servant  field,  they  would  meet  little  oppo- 
sition from  labor,  as  the  demand  is  great 
and  the  supply  is  very  limited.  White 
girls  prefer  other  callings  that  are  con- 
sidered more  genteel,  and  in  no  other  coun- 
try on  earth  is  there  the  trouble  in  secur- 
ing reliable  domestics  that  there  is  in  this. 
If  you  doubt  this,  try  it;  or,  ask  anyone 
who  employs  domestics  regularly — ^that  is, 
when  they  can. 

Mr.  Council  points  out  the  opportunity 
offered  and  the  present  position  occupied 
by  the  negro  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the 
South.    But  can  negro  labor  be  directed 


along  these  lines,  and  will  he,  when  edu 
cated,  follow  them?  It  is  hardly  likely, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  direct  them  where 
they  do  not  choose  to  go.  No  doubt,  as 
they  become  better  educated,  they  will 
reach  out  into  the  different  avenues  of  life, 
and  the  white  race,  in  spite  of  all  its  plan- 
ning to  keep  the  negro  from  entering  into 
active  competition  with  him  in  the  differ- 
ent occupations,  will  find  him  a  stronger 
competitor  as  each  year  goes  by. 

Perhaps  not  It  may  be  that  the  op- 
position of  the  stronger  race  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  directing  them  along  the  lines 
they  are  best  adapted  to  follow,  but  it  is 
doubtful.  At  present  the  struggle  between 
white  and  black  labor  is  confined  to  the 
South,  but  in  several  instances  of  coal 
mining  troubles  it  has  been  carried  for 
North,  and  the  same  will  be  true  in  other 
labor  industries  when  there  is  labor  trou- 
ble ;  and  the  question  is,  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  it? 

«    «    « 

American  Vs.  British  Methods.* 

We  are  warned  by  many  authorities 
that  we  have  to  compete  with  a  yonug 
giant  of  m  rising  nation;  and  we  are  told 
that  we  can  not  find  commercial  salvation 
save  by  adopting  the  methods  and  follow* 
ing  the  example  set  us  by  men  who  inhabit 
certain  great  centers  of  manufacture  at 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  The  limi- 
tations are  ours.  The  general  statement  is 
that  we  must  follow  the  example,  not  of 
American  people,  but  of  the  American 
people.  It  is,  however,  next  to  impossible 
to  define  the  American  people,  unless  we 
include  in  that  category  at  least  half  a 
dozen  different  nationalities.  But,  further- 
more, if  we  push  inquiry  a  little,  it  will  be 
found  that  some  millions  of  individuals 
live  out  West  and  South  in  comparative 
barbarism  and  absolute  penury,  such  as  is 
entirely  without  parallel  in  Great  Britain, 
if  we  except  a  small  section  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  and  a  portion  of  the 
West  of  Ireland,  together  not  large  enough 
to  make  a  county  in  the  United  States. 
The  competitors  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal  are  concentrated  in  m  few  great  towns 
or  cities,  such  as  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Pittsburg.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
facts  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  the  men  of  this  country  to 
adopt  American  methods  of  carrying  on 
business.  If  there  is  no  other  way  of 
keeping  our  trade  alive,  then  it  must  die; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
United  States  method  can  have  any  perma- 
nent existence.  The  American  is  pictured 
to  us  as  having  only  one  object  in  life — 
that  is  the  making  of  money.  As  the 
Times  points  out,  and  as  we  have  said 
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long  since,  there  is  no  leisured  class  in  the 
United  States.  We  may  go  further,  and 
say  that  in  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
ters no  one  has  any  leisure.  From  early 
morning  until  late  at  night  the  business 
man  is  scourged  along  his  course,  and 
drives  others  in  the  pursuit  of  money. 
When  he  gets  it  he  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  Enormous  fortunes  are 
made.  Such  a  man  as  Armour,  for  ex- 
ample, whose  recent  death  is  recorded,  was 
rich  almost  beyond  credence.  There  are 
very  wealthy  men  in  this  cotmtry;  but  as 
a  rule  their  wealth  brings  with  it  serious 
obligations.  The  heads  of  our  great  ter- 
ritorial families  have  duties  to  perform, 
funds  to  administer,  trusts  to  fulfil,  which 
hamper  them  in  much  the  same  way  that  a 
constitutional  Sovereign  is  hampered.  But 
the  American  millionaire  has  practically 
no  obligations  whatever.  He  can  do  as 
he  pleases  with  his  money ;  and  it  is  to  this 
fact  that  indirectly  the  formation  of  great 
trading  combinations,  or  trusts,  is  due. 
The  more  carefully  we  investigate  the 
methods  of  the  United  States  engineer, 
manufacturer,  iron  master,  railroad  di- 
rector, the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that 
everjrthing  is  sacrificed  to  the  one  object 
— ^the  making  of  money.  If  a  shop  full  of 
machine  tools  is  no  longer  as  productive 
as  possible,  the  tools  are  sent  without  a 
pang  to  the  scrap-heap.  If  a  man  appears 
to  be  a  little  past  his  work,  he,  too,  goes 
to  the  scrap-heap  without  remorse.  The 
better  class  of  American  regrets  these 
things;  but  he  tells  you  it  is  the  custom. 
Unless  you  "can  hustle  you  must  go  to  the 
wall."  In  the  English  sense  of  the  word, 
there  is  no  home  life.  The  education  of 
the  American  boy  we  have  described  by 
the  Times  commissioner.  Those  who  know 
the  boy  as  he  is  will,  we  think,  agree  with 
ts  that  prosperity  would  be  far  too  dearly 
purchased  if  the  price  paid  was  that  our 
children  should  be  like  the  boy  of  twelve 
who  can  discuss  a  comer  in  pork  with  his 
father. 

Now  all  this  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
English  temperament.  We  very  much 
doubt  that  any  considerable  number  of 
men  of  education  in  this  country  would 
care  to  possess  unlimited  wealth.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find 
half  a  dozen  who  would  sacrifice  each  mo- 
ment of  leisure,  every  home  comfort,  in 
pursuit  of  it  Americans  accuse  us  of  be- 
ing a  lazy,  pleasure-loving  race.  We  can 
accept  the  criticism  as  a  compliment.  We 
believe  that  there  are  things  in  this  world 
of  infinitely  more  value  than  money — 
things  that  no  wealth  can  purchase;  and 
we  hold  that  it  is  entirely  beyond  question 
that  it  is  a  wholly  vain  thing  to  urge  the 
people  of  this  cotmtry  to  adopt  United 
States  modes  of  life  and  methods  of  doing 
business.    The  Englishman  will  not  carry 


his  office  into  his  home  if  he  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  Money  is  with  him  a  means  to 
an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself;  and  so  we 
must  rest  content  in  this  country  to  do  the 
best  we  can  to  maintain  our  commercial 
position  by  methods  in  the  main  less  selfish 
and  far  more  human  than  those  in  favor 
in  such  cities  as  Chicago  or  New  York. 
It  remains  too,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  seen 
whether  after  all  the  feverish  activity  of 
the  men  of  the  United  States  really  repre- 
sents a  solid  advance;  whether  after  all 
there  may  not  be  reason  to  think  that  in 
this  country  our  national  character  is  quite 
likely  to  carry  us  steadily  through  a  time 
of  trial  without  much  loss,  and,  indeed, 
with  not  a  little  content  It  has  done  so 
before,  times  without  number;  why  should 
it  fail  us  now? 

The  prominent  feature  of  American  busi- 
ness is  to  get  ahead  of  you  neighbor.  We 
do  not  use  the  words  in  an  invidious 
sense.  If  a  manufacturer  does  well,  then 
someone  else  in  the  same  line  of  business 
wants  to  do  better.  The  American  always 
wants,  to  use  a  slang  but  expressive  Amer- 
ican phrase,  "to  go  one  better."  It  is  very 
leargely  to  this  spirit  that  the  formation  of 
the  great  trusts  or  "combines"  is  due;  to 
that  and  the  possession  by  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  men  of  enormous 
wealth.  This  aspect  of  the  case  is  very 
ably  considered  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday. 
In  this  country  our  industrial  enterprises 
8  re  in  the  main  carried  on  by  large  num- 
bers of  comparatively  small  investors. 
The  directors  of  m  limited  company  have  to 
consider  continually  the  wishes  of  m  great 
many  shareholders.  In  the  United  States 
money  is  concentrated  in  comparatively 
few  hands.  It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to 
say  that  one-half  the  whole  of  the  enor- 
mous capital  invested  in  industrial  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States  is  held  by  not 
more  than  m  hundred  individuals.  Such 
men  as  Vanderbilt,  Carnegie,  Armoiu*,  the 
Rockefellers,  and  others,  represent  finan- 
cial forces  able  to  convulse  the  money  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  A  big  sugar  trust  in 
the  United  States  set  the  New  York  stock 
exchange  aflame  for  hours  last  week.  Now 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  these 
men  should  combine  their  forces  and  es- 
tablish trusta.  Take  a  combination  in  the 
steel  trade.  One  result  would  probably 
be,  for  reasons  which  are  too  obvious  to 
require  explanation,  that  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture would  be  reduced  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  produce  steel  cheaply.  No 
matter  how  little  a  ton  of  rails  may  cost, 
it  will  be  too  dear  if  it  can  not  be  sold. 
Thus  it  may  happen  that,  after  all,  it  is 
possible  to  invest  too  much  money  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  In  this  country 
that  could  be  easily  done.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  less  easy,  because  the  steel 
maker   is   protected,    and   he   has   a   new 
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country  demanding  railways  behind  him. 
There  is  no  protection  here,  and  he  can 
send  rails  to  England  and  sell  them  for  less 
than  he  charges  in  his  own  markets — ^for 
a  time.  The  theory  of  the  trusts  seems 
promising;  and  yet  the  history  of  these 
undertakings  is  a  history  of  disaster.  The 
great  fact  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
production  of  any  article  or  commodity  is 
only  one-half  of  a  trade  operation.  The 
other  half  is  the  sale  of  the  thing  made. 
All  the  trusts  or  combinations  in  the 
world  can  not  force  sales  at  a  profit  In 
this  lies  their  weakness.  In  this  country 
we  have  been  called  supine  because  we 
have  not  invested  capital  in  great  manu- 
facturing concerns.  Already  there  are  in- 
dications that  too  much  has '  been  ex- 
pended in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  patent 
fact  that  German  manufacturers  are  short 
of  money.  Every  available  farthing  has 
been  expended  in  developing  the  means  of 
production.  The  work  has  undoubtedly 
been  overdone.  While  we  are  urged  to 
make  our  blast  furnaces  turn  out  more 
iron,  the  ironmaster  is  actually  blowing 
out  his  furnaces.  American  competition  is 
to  be  feared,  we  are  told,  because  in  the 
United  States  things  are  made  for  less  cost 
than  here.  There  is  no  proof  of  this.  At 
all  events,  the  consumer  in  the  United 
States  has  to  pay  much  more  for  everything 
than  we  have  to  pay  here.  Conflicting  testi- 
mony reaches  this  country.  We  never 
hear  anything  about  the  failures  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Like  the  moon, 
the  bright  side  is  the  only  one  are  allowed 
to  see.  The  English  manufacturer  is,  our 
readers  know,  much  more  astute  than  he 
gets  credit  for  being.  But  he  has  interests 
to  pursue,  tastes  to  gratify,  duties  to  per- 
form, of  which  the  thorough-going  busi- 
ness man  of  the  United  States  does  not 
appear  to  know  ansrthing.  That  the  Amer- 
ican man  is  the  best  possible  man  for  de- 
veloping a  new  country  who  shall  gainsay? 
But  we  venture  to  think  that  he  may  live 
and  prosper,  and  yet  not,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  ruin  this  country.  The 
history  of  nations  is  not  encouraging  for 
that  cotmtry  in  which  wealth  is  the  domin- 
ating social  factor,  and  that  wealth  mainly 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  limited 
number  of  men.  The  artificial  support 
afforded  by  protection,  the  artificial  aid 
supplied  by  a  continual  influx  of  alien 
labor,  only  augment  the  risk  of  a  catas- 
trophe. 

«    «    « 

Organised  Labor  in  the  South.* 

Blatant  opposition  to  trades  unions 
has  become  almost  extinct  through- 
out the  United  States  except  in  the 

*  By  John  Smith. 


states  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  That  part  of  the 
"Old  South"  lying  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Texas) 
has  become  as  "civilized"  as  the 
rest  of  the  country,  but  with  the  other 
parts  opposition  to  labor  organization 
is  the  "leading"  issue  of  the  wealthy 
class. 

The  white  union  working  men  of 
Southern  cities  have  accomplished 
much  in  the  face  of  this  violent  oppo- 
sition, and  will  in  the  end  regenerate 
the  South — ^but  the  task  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult one.  There  is  much  work  for 
them  to  do,  and  almost  insurmount 
able  opposition  to  overcome.  They 
will  be  compelled  to  resort  to  polit- 
ical methods — renouncing  party  al- 
legiance, when  that  party  places  can- 
didates in  the  field  whose  pledges  or 
records  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
interests  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

The  following  from  the  Typograph- 
ical Journal  of  March  ist  shows  what 
Southern  unioix  men  are  accomplish- 
ing by  political  methods: 

In  the  recent  municipal  election  at 
Rome,  Ga.,  the  trades-unionists  remem- 
bered their  friends  and  dealt  their  enemies 
a  blow  which  will  bear  good  fruit  Among 
the  candidates  for  councilmen  were  R.  T. 
Fouche  and  E.  L.  Whitehead.  The  first 
named  has  just  completed  a  term  in  the 
Georgia  State  senate,  where  he  voted 
against  the  child  labor  bill,  while  the  last 
named  has  been,  for  many  years,  the  man- 
ager of  a  non-union  establishment  The 
union  men  of  Rome  made  a  gallant  fight 
against  both  these  men  and  success 
crowned  their  efforts.  Both  were  defeated 
by  the  candidates  supported  by  orgainzed 
labor.  The  Journal  congratulates  the  or- 
ganized laboring  men  of  Rome  upon  their 
victory  and  progressiveness.  When  trades- 
unionists  throughout  the  country  support 
their  friends  at  the  polls  then  will  the  city. 
State  and  national  government  be  con- 
ducted in  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
not   of   the   capitalists. 

Perhaps  the  following  description 
of  "Civilization  in  Southern  Mills"  is 
somewhat  overdrawn.  It  is  taken 
from  the  "Intemational  Socialist  Re- 
view for  March,  and  is  credited  to 
"Mother  Jones."  I  presume  that  the 
author  is  "Mother  Jones,"  the  "Min- 
er's friend,"  of  Pennsylvania: 
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The  miners  and  railroad  boys  of  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  entertained  me  one  evening 
some  months  ago  with  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  conditions  among  the  slaves 
of  the  Southern  cotton  mills.  While  I 
imagined  that  these  must  be  something  of 
a  modern  Sibera,  I  concluded  that  the  boys 
were  overdrawing  the  picture  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  see  for  myself  the  conditions 
described.  Accordingly  I  got  a  job  and 
mingled  with  the  workers  in  the  mill  and 
in  their  homes.  I  found  that  children  of 
six  and  seven  years  of  age  were  dragged 
out  of  bed  at  half-past  4  in  the  morning 
when  the  task-master's  whistle  blew. 
They  eat  their  scanty  meal  of  black  coffee 
and  com  bread  mixed  with  cotton  seed 
oil  in  place  of  butter,  and  then  off  trots  the 
whole  army  of  serfs,  big  and  little.  By 
5  :30  they  are  all  behind  the  factory  walls, 
where  amid  the  whir  of  machinery  they 
grind  their  young  lives  out  for  fouiteen 
long  hours  each  day.  As  one  looks  on  this 
brood  of  helpless  human  souls  one  could 
almost  hear  their  voices  cry  out,  "Be  still 
a  moment,  O  you  iron  wheels  of  capital- 
istic greed,  and  let  us  hear  each  other's 
voices,  and  let  us  feel  for  a  moment  that 
this  is  not  all  of  life." 

We  stopped  at  12  for  a  scanty  lunch 
and  a  half -hour's  rest.  At  12 130  we  were 
at  it  again  with  never  a  stop  until  7. 
Then  a  dreary  march  home,  where  wc 
swallowed  our  scanty  supper,  talked  for  a 
few  minutes  of  our  misery  and  then 
dropped  down  upon  a  pallet  of  straw,  to 
lie  until  the  whistle  shotild  once  more 
awaken  us,  summoning  babes  and  all  alike 
to  another  round  of  toil  and  misery. 

I  have  seen  mothers  take  their  babes 
end  slap  cold  water  in  their  faces  to  wake 
the  poor  little  things.  I  have  watched 
them  all  day  long  tending  the  dangerous 
machinery.  I  have  seen  their  helpless 
limbs  torn  off,  and  then  when  they  were 
disabled  and  of  no  more  use  to  their 
master,  thrown  out  to  die.  I  must  give  the 
company  credit  for  having  hired  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  to  tell  the  little  things  that 

"Jesus  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Mr.  

to  build  that  factory  so  they  would  have 
work  with  which  to  earn  a  little  money  to 
enable  them  to  put  a  nickle  in  the  box  for 
the  poor  little  heathen  Chinese  babies." 

I  visited  the  factory  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
at  10  o'clock  at  night  The  superintend- 
ent, not  knowing  my  mission,  gave  me  the 
entire  freedom  of  the  factory  and  I  made 
good  use  of  it.  Standing  by  a  siding  that 
contained  155  spindles  were  two  little 
girls.  I  asked  a  man  standing  near  if  the 
children  were  his,  and  he  replied  that  they 
were.  "How  old  are  they?"  I  asked. 
"This  one  is  9,  the  other  one  10,"  he  re- 
plied. "How  many  hours  do  they  work?" 
"Twelve,"  was  the  answer.    "How  much 


do  they  get  a  night?"  "We  all  three  to- 
gether get  60  cents.  They  get  10  cents 
each  and  I  40." 

I  watched  them  as  they  left  their  slave- 
pen  in  the  morning  and  saw  them  gather 
their  rags  around  their  frail  forms  to  hide 
them  from  the  wintry  blast  Half-fed, 
half-clothed,  half-,  oused,  they  toil  on, 
while  the  poodle  dogs  of  their  masters  are 
petted  and  coddled  and  sleep  on  pillows  of 
down,  and  the  capitalistic  judges  jail  the 
agitators  that  would  dare  to  help  these 
helpless  ones  to  better  their  condition. 

Gibson  is  another  of  those  little  sec- 
tions of  hell  with  which  the  South  is  cov- 
ered. The  weaving  of  gingham  is  the 
principal  work.  The  town  is  owned  by  a 
banker  who  possesses  both  people  and 
mills.  One  of  his  slaves  told  me  she  had 
received  one  dollar  for  her  labor  for  one 
year.  Every  weekly  pay  day  her  employer 
gave  her  a  dollar.  On  Monday  she  de- 
posited that  dollar  in  the  "pluck-me"  store 
to  secure  food  enough  to  last  until  the 
next  pay  day,  and  so  on  week  after  week. 

There  was  once  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  of  Alabama  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age  more  than  eight  hours  each  day. 
The  Gadson  Company  would  not  build 
their  mill  until  they  were  promised  that 
this  law  should  be  repealed. 

When  the  repeal  came  up  for  the  final 
reading  I  find  by  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  House  that  there  were  sixty 
members  present.  Of  these  fifty-seven 
voted  for  the  repeal  and  but  three  against 
To  the  everlasting  credit  of  young  Man- 
ning, who  was  a  member  of  that  House, 
let  it  be  stated  that  he  both  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  repeal. 

I  asked  one  member  of  the  House  why 
he  vote^kto  murder  the  children,  and  he 
replied  thsk  he  did  not  think  they  could 
earn  enough  to  support  themselves  if  they 
only  worked  eight  hours.  These  are  the 
kind  of  tools  the  intelligent  workingmen 
put  in  office. 

The  Phoenix  mill  in  Georgia  were  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  a  cut  in  wages 
something  over  a  year  ago,  but  after 
making  one  attempt  they  reconsidered  and 
started  a  savings  bank  instead.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  the  board  of  directors 
met  and  found  out  that  the  poor  wretches 
who  were  creating  wealth  for  them  were 
saving  10  per  cent  of  their  wages.  Where- 
upon they  promptly  cut  them  that  10  per 
cent,  and  the  result  was  the  '96  strike.  I 
wonder  how  long  the  American  people  will 
remain  silent  under  such  conditions  as 
these. 

Almost  every  one  of  my  shop-mates  in 
these  mills  was  a  victim  of  some  disease 
or  other.  All  are  worked  to  the  limit  of 
existence.    The   weavers   are   expected  to 
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\treave  so  many  yards  of  cloth  each  working 
c'ay.  To  come  short  of  this  estimate  jeop- 
ardizes their  job.  The  factory  operator 
loses  all  energy  either  of  body  or  of  mind. 
The  brain  is  so  crushed  as  to  be  incapable 
of  thinking,  and  one  who  mingles  with 
these  people  soon  discovers  that  their 
minds  like  their  bodies  are  wrecked.  Loss 
of  sleep  and  loss  of  rest  gives  rise  to  ab- 
normal appetites,  indigestion,  shrinkage  of 
stature,  bent  backs  and  aching  hearts. 

Such  a  factory  system  is  one  of  torture 
and  murder  as  dreadful  as  a  long-drawn- 
oat  Turkish  massacre,  and  is  a  disgrace  to 
any  race  or  age.  As  a  picture  rises  before 
me  I  shudder  for  the  future  of  a  nation 
that  is  building  up  a  moneyed  aristoc- 
racy out  of  the  life-blood  of  the  children 
of  the  proletariat  It  seems  as  if  our  flag 
is  a  funeral  bandage  splotched  with  blood. 
The  whole  picture  is  one  of  the  most  hor- 
rible avarice,  selfishness  and  cruelty  and  19 
fraught  with  present  horror  and  promise 
of  future  degeneration.  The  mother,  over- 
worked and  under-fed,  gives  birth  to  tired 
j^nd  worn-out  human  beings. 

I  can  see  no  way  out  save  in  a  complete 
overthrow  of  the  capitalistic  system,  and 
to  me  !he  father  who  casts  a  vote  for  the 
continuace  of  that  system  is  as  much  of  a 
murderer  as  if  he  took  a  pistol  and  shot 
his  own  children.  But  I  see  all  around 
me  sign^s  of  the  dawning  of  the  new  day 
of  socialism,  and  with  my  faithful  com- 
rades everywhere  I  will  work  and  hope 
and  pray  for  the  coming  of  that  better 
day. 

The  following  press  dispatch  from 
Columbia,  S.  C,  shows  how  badly  that 
benighted  region  needs  the  civilizing 
influence  of  organized  labor : 

Columbia,  S.  C,  March  7. — The  grand 
jury  of  Anderson  cotmty  today  made  its 
report  to  Judge  W.  C.  Bennett  and  de- 
clared that  a  practical  enslavement  of 
negores  has  been  conducted  in  that 
county. 

The  presentment  was  prepared  by  a 
special  committee  which  visited  the  con- 
vict stockade  camps  in  Anderson  county, 


and,  it  is  alleged,  found  confined  therein 
negroes  guiltless  of  any  felony,  but  un- 
dergoing a  term  of  servitude  under  volun- 
tary contracts  which  they  had  signed  in 
partial  ignorance.  The  charge  of  false 
imprisonment  was  made  against  J.  S. 
Fowler,  P.  B.  Allen  and  W.  Q.  Hammond, 
three  of  the  largest  planters  and  most 
influential  men  in  Anderson  cotmty.  The 
grand  jury  declared  that  three  men  who 
employ  convicts  from  the  State  were  also 
keeping  confined  in  their  stockades  ne- 
groes who,  for  some  petty  cause,  had  been 
sent  there,  although  convicted  before  no 
officer  of  the  law.  The  negroes  in  the 
country  are  under  the  impression  that  all 
labor  contracts  now  in  existence  are  prac- 
tically nullified  by  the  action  of  the  court, 
and  there  is  a  general  state  of  demorali- 
zation just  at  the  time  when  crops  are 
being  planted. 

Judge  Bennett,  in  speaking  to  the  grand 
jury  after  the  report  had  been  presented, 
resented  the  alleged  interference  of  cer- 
tain newspapers  claiming  to  have  made  an 
exposure  of  conditions  in  Anderson  county 
He  stated  that  there  is  no  need  of  inter- 
ference by  federal  courts. 

"We  will  deal  with  this  matter  without 
outside  help,"  he  said.  "The  testimony  of 
negroes  is  valid  evidence  in  the  State 
courts.  There  are  no  politics,  no  party  or 
race  issues  at  stake.  It  is  the  righting  of 
a  grievous  wrong  and  the  court  protests 
against  the  idea  of  outside  interference. 
The  evil  will  be  stamped  out,  for  public 
sentiment  at  home  is  against  it." 

He  declared  that  the  legislature  has  al- 
ready taken  steps  that  will  result  in  the 
abolition  of  the  system  of  hiring  convicts 
to  private  parties  and  that  there  can  then 
be  no  opportunity  to  confine  freedmen. 

Judge  Bennett  declared  that  the  pre- 
sentment brought  pitiful  details.  It  told 
of  illegal  arrests  and  imprisonment,  of 
cruel  whipping,  of  prolongedd  imprison- 
ment without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  of 
kidnaping  negroes  from  other  counties,  and 
even  from  Georgia,  of  fear  to  give  testi- 
mony, refusal  to  testify,  and  most  pitiful  of 
all,  of  poor  negroes  professing  to  being 
satisfied  and  contented. 


^        ^ 
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LocomotiTe 
F  i  r  e  m  e  nc's 
Magazine 

LoooMonrx  Fuuuav  on  the  flnt 
Intorad BtitM  PwtofflM  atPaoila, 

^ 

Simpip  an  Opinion. 

The  daily  £(w/  Oregonian,  of 
Pendleton,  Oregon,  is  perhaps  ex- 
travagant in  its  valuation  of  the  Lo- 
comotive Firemen's  Magazine,  and 
in  the  following  editorial  perhaps  un- 
justly gives  credit  to  this  publication 
that  belongs  to  others: 

The  BftOTHBRHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVB  FiRX- 

men's  Magazine,  one  of  the  foremost  ag- 
gresive  labor  journals  in  the  United  States, 
announces  in  its  December  number  that  a 
radical  change  of  policy  in  its  management 
will  be  inaugurated  on  the  first  of  the 
year.  Heretofore  it  has  pursued  a  radical 
course  in  fighting  the  battle  of  labor. 

It  has  been  aggressive  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, taking  decided  stands  on  labor  ques- 
tions, and  antagonizing  with  ability  and 
vehemence  the  encroachments  of  corpor- 
ations upon  the  rights  of  the  toiler. 

It  has  made  the  firemen's  the  best  or- 
ganized, best  respected,  richest  labor  union 
on  the  American  continent.  It  has  short- 
ened the  da3r's  work,  raised  the  pay  and 
secured  intelligent,  just  schedules  for  its 
members  in  all  the  important  railroad 
States.  It  has  been  a  marvel  of  technical 
and  protective  literature.  Thousands  of 
successful  engineers  throughout  the  land 
owe  their  best  knowledge  to  its  teachings 
and  persistent  dissemination  of  fraternal 
education. 

It  annotmces  that  it  will  hereafter  be  a 
"conservative,"  instead  of  a  "radical."  It 
will  be  less  antagonistic  and  more  cordial 
toward  capital.  It  will  advocate,  first,  last 
and  always,  arbitration,  and  will  strive  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  its  constituency 
by  appealing  to  the  reason,  right  judgment 
and  mutual  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye. 

The  editor  will  be  "conservative" 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  relations 
of  employer  and  employe,  leaving  to 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tective work  of  the  Brotherhood  the 
shaping  of  policies — ^but  when  it 
comes  to  getting  up  the  biggest,  best 
and  handsomest  railway  magazine  in 
the  world  he  will  be  as  "radical"  as 
of  yore. 


Three  Grand  Prises. 

The  "cash"  system  of  securing  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine  went  into  effect  Jan- 
uary I,  1901.  The  splendid  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  Premiums  was 
published  in  the  March,  1901,  number 
of  the  Magazine.  The  first  report 
to  a  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  number  of  subscriptions  received 
under  the  "cash"  system  will  be  for 
the  eighteen  months  beginning  Jan- 
uary I,  1901,  and  ending  June  30, 
1902. 

To  the  three  persons  who  send  in 
the  three  largest  numbers  of  subscrip- 
tions between  January  i,  1901,  and 
June  30,  1902,  the  following  Three 
Grand  Prises  will  be  presented : 

A  "SPECIAL  RAILWAY"  (23 
Jewel)  WATCH,  made  by  the  Due- 
ber-Hampden  Watch  Works,  of  Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

A  "VANGUARD"  (21  Jewel) 
WATCH,  made  by  the  American 
Waltham  Watch  Company,  of  Walt- 
ham,  Mass. 

A  "B.  L.  F.  STANDARD"  (21 
Jewel)  WATCH,  made  by  the  Webb 
C.  Ball  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

These  three  watches  will  have  "20 
year"  Gold  Filled  Cases,  each  of 
which  will  bear  the  Union  Label  of 
the  Watch  Case  Engravers'  Union. 

These  three  Grand  Prizes  are  given 
free,  in  addition  to  the  regular  prem- 
iums offered  for  subscriptions — ^that 
is,  the  persons  who  secure  these  three 
Grand  Prizes  will  also  be  entitled  to 
select  any  premium  offered  in  the 
premium  catalogue  for  the  numbers  of 
subscriptions  they  send. 

Some  years  ago  Second  Vice  Grand 
Master  Maier  sent  nearly  500  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
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MEN^s  Magazine  in  one  year  from 
Parsons,  Kansas.  This  shows  what  a 
person  can  do  in  a  small  city  when  he 
tries. 

«  «  « 
National  Labor  Legislation. 
For  the  first  time  the  members  of 
the  railway  organizations  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  a  report  of  their 
legislative  representative  at  Washing- 
ton. The  publishing  of  such  reports 
in  pamphlet  form,  sending  one  to  each 
lodge,  does  not  succeed  in  performing 
its  mission.  Few  there  are  who 
realize  what  a  great  undertaking  it 
is  to  get  a  bill  through  Congress 
which  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
working  men.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
publicity  given  this  report  will  have 
the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 


double-dealing  of  supposed  friends  of 
working  people. 

Bro.  Fuller,  our  representative,  has 
proven  himself  worthy  of  the  trust 
imposed  in  him.  He  is  a  con- 
scientious worker,  apparently  with  no 
party  affiliations.  He  has  kind  words 
to  say  for  friends,  and  just  plain 
statements  about  enemies,  regardless 
of  politics.  He  says  nothing  that  the 
public  records  will  not  prove,  and  he 
has  the  earnest  support  of  railway 
men.  Of  course  it  will  "hurt"  some 
"saintly"  characters  to  thus  remove 
the  mask,  but  truth  is  migthy  and  will 
prevail. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  recom- 
mendations, etc.,  of  Bro.  Fuller  are 
omitted,  but  will  appear  in  the  report 
furnished  lodges. 


The   Protective  Department 

Bjr  Orand  MasUr  Sargent 


Local  Protective  Boards. 

A  MONG  the  many  positions  of  re- 
^^  sponsibility  which  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  of  the  Brother- 
hood provides  shall  be  filled  by  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  popular  vote  of 
the  lodge,  there  is  none  more  import- 
ant than  the  Local  Protective  Board ; 
and  which  requires  special  consider- 
ation. Having  for  its  duties  the  en- 
forcement of  the  schedule  under 
which  the  members  of  the  Order 
serve  their  employer,  guarding  against 
a  violation  of  individual  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  or  employe,  in- 
sisting that  every  member  shall  faith- 
fully perform  his  duty  to  his  em- 
ployer, as  the  agreement  specifies,  at 
the  same  time  remembering  that  both 
parties  have  rights  which  should  be 
respected,  requires  of  the  Board  a 
vigilance  that  can  only  come  from 
members  alive  to  the  responsibilities 
of  their  position  and  who  are  willing 
at  all  times  to  promptly  discharge 
their  obligations. 
Local  Protective  Boards  are  sub- 


ject to  the  orders  of  the  lodge  they 
represent;  and  not  the  individual 
members.  The  laws  of  the  Protective 
Department  of  the  Brotherhood  pro- 
vide, "that  when  directed  by  the  lodge 
they  shall  carefully  examine  into  all 
complaints  of  the  members,  etc." 
One  of  the  prevailing  opinions  held 
by  individual  members  is,  that  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  complaint 
against  his  employer,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  is  to  tell  his 
troubles  to  a  member  of  the  Board  and 
the  Board  will  do  the  rest  This 
opinion  prevails  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  large  number  of  the  Local 
Protective  Boards  are  in  disrepute 
with  their  members  because  they  do 
not  act  upon  individual  request  or 
suggestion. 

A  student  of  the  laws  of  the 
Brotherhood  understands  that  the 
Local  Protective  Board  is  the  servant 
of  the  lodge,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  member  when  requiring  the  aid 
of  the  Board  to  bring  his  complaint  to 
the  lodge  in  writing,  that  proper  rec- 
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ord  may  be  made,  and  the  law  com- 
plied with.  The  larger  proportion  of 
grievances  that  are  presented  to  the 
Boards  do  not  come  in  this  way.  In 
many  of  the  cases  which  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Joint  Protective 
Board  and  Grand  Master  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  lodge  has  taken  no 
action,  the  Local  Protective  Board 
has  received  no  statement  or  evidence, 
and  yet  the  two  Boards  are  con- 
demned because  they  do  not  obtain 
redress  for  the  aggrieved  brother. 

Let  it  be  understood  by  every  mem- 
ber what  is  required  to  obtain  action 
by  a  Local  Protective  Board,  and  let 
the  members  of  that  Board  adhere 
strictly  to  the  laws.  If  this  is  done 
better  results  will  be  obtained. 
When  the  Board  is  ordered  into  ac- 
tion by  the  lodge,  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  matters  presented  should 
always  be  had.  If  the  Board  is  sat- 
isfied there  is  no  merit  in  the  com- 
plaint, then  let  them  have  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  and  so  report  to 
the  lodge.  One  of  the  mistakes  of  a 
Local  Protective  Board  is  taking  up 
cases  that  have  no  merit  and  being 
compelled  to  submit  to  humiliation 
before  their  employers  because  of  that 
fact  being  established.  Any  one  who 
has  had  experience  on  Protective 
Boards  fully  appreciates  this  fact. 
Whenever  a  Board  takes  up  a  griev- 
ance that  has  not  sufficient  merit  to 
bear  its  own  weight  it  weakens  the 
influence  of  the  Order.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  supposed  to  sit 
as  a  board  of  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion, basing  their  decision  upon  the 
facts  as  brought  out  by  such  investi- 
gation. When  the  evidence  con- 
clusively shows  that  there  is  no  merit 
in  the  complaint  made  to  them  but 
that  the  blame  rests  wholly  with  the 
party  complaining,  they  should  never 
hesitate  to  so  determine  and  report 
to  the  lodge  and  not  take  an  unten- 
able position. 

When  a  Local  Protective  Board  has 
presented  to  it  through  the  lodge  the 
grievance  of  any  brother  or  any  busi- 


ness that  pertains  to  their  duty,  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  convening  the 
Board  and  immediately  taking  action. 
In  some  instances  Boards  are  too  slow 
in  getting  to  work.  Weeks  and 
months  sometimes  pass  by  before  they 
act  upon  the  matters  presented  for 
their  consideration.  In  the  mean- 
time the  members  become  discouraged 
and  fretful.  The  necessary  evidence 
is  lacking  on  account  of  the  length  of 
time  which  elapses  after  the  origin 
of  the  grievances;  parties  who  could 
have  been  used  as  witnesses  have 
gone  away,  and  when  the  case  is 
finally  handled  a  year  has  passed. 
We  have  urged  brothers  having 
grievances  to  present  them  promptly 
to  the  lodge  and  not  wear  them 
around  and  be  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  every  one  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact. 

We  urge  the  Local  Protective 
Boards  to  promptly  act  upon  all 
matters  presented  to  them.  If  a 
Board  is  alive  they  immediately  take 
action  upon  all  matters  presented  to 
them  and,  when  going  before  the 
officials,  show  that  they  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  doing  business  with  dis- 
patch. The  effect  will  usually  be 
manifest  by  the  officers  in  charge  with 
a  willingness  to  promptly  meet  the 
Board.  Where  matters  are  allowed 
to  drag  and  the  Board  is  lax  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties,  the  officials 
are  quick  to  observe  and  ready,  in 
many  instances,  to  take  advantage. 
We  often  hear  of  members  complain- 
ing of  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
Protective  Boards.  Much  of  the  time 
consumed  by  the  Board  can  be 
avoided  if  there  is  more  prompt  action 
taken  when  the  complaint  first  arises. 

Every  possible  effort  should  be 
made  by  Local  Protective  Boards  to 
settle  all  matters  brought  to  their  at- 
tention by  the  lodge  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Joint  Protective  Board. 
Often  the  Joint  Protective  Board  is 
loaded  down  with  grievances  which 
should  never  go  beyond  the  local 
board   and   local   officers.    Days   are 
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Spent  in  going  over  these  complaints, 
and  the  expense  on  the  Joint  Board 
made  heavy  because  of  the  neglect  of 
the  Local  Board.  Try  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid  sending  to  the  Joint 
Board  any  matter  of  grievance  that 
can  be  settled  at  home.  No  greater 
compliment  can  be  paid  a  Local 
Board  than  to  have  its  Chairman, 
when  a  member  of  the  Joint  Board, 
report  that  he  has  no  grievance  from 
his  lodge.  The  Brotherhood  has 
provided  wisely  for  the  protection  of 
its  members.  If  every  member  will 
do  his  part  as  the  Constitution  re- 
quires, and  those  who  are  selected  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  members 
on  the  Local  Protective  Board  will 
follow  out  the  laws  governing  the  de- 
partment they  represent,  and  with 
diligence  discharge  every  duty, 
greater  benefits  will  come  to  all  and 
the  protective  features  of  the  Brother- 
hood will  be  more  efficient  and  influ- 
ential. 

Let  it  be  said  of  every  lodge  that 
the  Local  Protective  Board  represents 
that  progressive  spirit  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  influence  of  the  or- 
ganization a  power  for  good  in  the 
maintenance  of  wages,  the  recogni- 
tion of  meritorious  service,  and  a 
guarantee  that  any  member  who  is 
unjustly  dealt  with,  after  having 
faithfully  discharged  his  duties  to  his 
employer,  and  has  sought  redress 
through  the  lodge  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  shall  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion, and  have  every  honorable  means 
used  to  obtain  justice.  This  is  the 
purpose  for  which  the  organization 
authorized  the  creation  of  Protective 
Boards,  and  to  this  end  should  the 
members  of  the  Boards  labor. 

«    «    « 

^otes  bp  the  Grand  Mooter. 

Thb  situation  on  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Ry.  is 
looking  brighter,  but  hard  work  is  con- 
stantly with  the  boys  at  the  scoop. 


ings  are  well  attended,  and  members  have 
an  interest  in  keeping  the  fire  of  enthusi- 
asm upon  the  altar.  A  full  head  of  steam 
at  all  times  assures  the  visitor  that  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness or  stalling  on  the  part  of  the  debater. 
In  fact,  Bro.  Thomas  occasionally  shuts 
off,  that  breath  can  be  taken.  It  is  such 
wide  awake  members  as  are  found  in  Acme 
Lodge  that  assure  permanency  to  the 
Order. 


Knowledge  to  understand,  ability  to 
prepare,  and  courage  to  perform,  coupled 
with  discretion  and  patience,  makes  the 
Joint  Protective  Board  of  the  Central  Rail- 
way of  New  Jersey  a  credit  to  the  Brother- 
hood as  represented  by  95  per  cent  of  the 
engine  service  upon  that  important  system. 
Bro.  Timothy  Shea  is  Chairman,  and  has 
wisely  and  efficiently  piloted  the  Board 
through  some  very  intricate  and  perplex- 
ing situations,  still  at  all  times  maintaining 
a  diginty  that  has  won  the  hearty  support 
of  every  thoughtful  brother  who  appreci- 
ates the  value  of  efficient  service. 


Washington  Lodge  13  is  constantly  ad- 
ding to  its  membership.  There  is  the  same 
interest  manifested  in  lodge  meetings  as 
was  always  so  marked.  The  thorough 
manner  in  which  all  of  the  work  is  per- 
formed is  evidence  of  the  careful  atten- 
tion given  by  every  officer  to  whom  re- 
sponsible duties  are  assigned.  It  was  our 
pleasure  to  attend  a  meeting  at  which  a 
report  of  an  important  board  was  received. 
It  was  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive 
report  we  ever  listened  to,  showing  careful 
and  diligent  research  on  the  part  of  the 
brothers,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  situation.  It  is  such  careful  and 
complete  reports  to  the  members  of  a  lodge 
that  remove  the  disposition  to  find  fault 
and  wake  more  efficient  the  organization 
en  the  system  represented. 


Under  the  able  direction  of  Bro.  John 
Thomas,  master.  Acme  Lodge  228  has 
reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.    Meet- 


Having  just  landed  in  Hoboken,  after 
one  hour  in  crossing  from  America  to  New 
Jersey  in  one  of  the  mists  which  are  so 
prevalent  along  the  Jersey  shore,  in  com- 
pany with  that  prince  of  good  fellows, 
Bro.  Dugan,  we  attended  the  meeting  of 
Lodge  354  on  Saturday  evening,  March 
9th.  A  goodly  number  of  the  brothers 
were  in  attendance,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  evidence  of  the  interest  the  members  of 
Hoboken  Lodge  maintain  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  organization.  The  broth- 
ers keep  themselves  well  posted.  They 
are  efficient  in  lodge  duties,  and  while  hard 
workers  all  week,  when  Satiu-day  night 
meeting  comes  arotmd  they  make  up  quite 
a  party  of  enthusiasts,  and  with  strict  at- 
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tention  receive  the  report  of  Bro.  Dugan, 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Protective  Board, 
who  is  prompt  and  efficient  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 


The  Joint  Protective  Board  of  the  Del- 
aware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Ry.  Sys- 
tem has  been  of  late  diligently  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  bring  into  close  relations  the 
officials  and  firemen  of  the  system.  If  the 
daily  agitator,  and  sidewalk  grievance 
committees  will  allow  the  Board  to  perform 
its  functions  as  the  laws  of  the  Brother- 
hood require,  and  the  good  judgment  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  dictate,  it  will 


be  but  a  short  while  until  matters  on  this 
system  assume  normal  conditions  and  all 
parties  work  together  in  the  interest  of 
the  stockholders.  Plain  understandings 
make  fast  friends.  Cowardly  insinuations, 
and  no  courage  to  back  up  statements,  only 
serve  to  destroy  confidence  and  weaken 
organization,  no  matter  of.  what  nature. 
When  men  make  mistakes  and  are  willing 
to  acknowledge  them,  and  coming  together 
reason  as  to  effect,  with  a  desire  to  serve 
their  employer  honorably  and  to  be  under- 
stood in  that  light,  and  ask  in  return  fair 
treatment  and  confidence,  it  usually  comes. 
So  it  will  on  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Ry.  System. 


Contributed 


Charity  Ball  for  the  KailWap 
Men's  Home. 

As  a  great  many  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  all  over  this  broad  land  are  waiting 
for  an  echo  of  our  Grand  Charity  Ball,  I 
thought  I  would  give  you  a  few  items  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  be  with 
us  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  that  evening. 
First,  the  weather  man  was  with  us,  as  he 
gave  us  one  of  the  brightest  days,  and  a 
lovely  night  for  our  ball.  The  crowd  was 
simply  immense,  and  the  great  Auditor- 
ium was  filled  to  overflowing  with  th* 
Firemen,  Engineers,  Conductors  and  Train- 
men, and  their  wives  and  best  girls,  and 
to  say  the  least,  they  all  enjoyed  them- 
selves highly,  and  the  comments  that  were 
passed — ^"This  is  the  greatest  event  of  the 
year,  and  the  best  that  came  down  the 
pike."  All  want  to  know  if  we  could  not, 
or  would  not  give  another  one  in  due  sea- 
son next  year,  promising  a  larger  at- 
tendance than  was  had  at  this  one.  Among 
our  guests  were  His  Honor,  C.  H.  Harri- 
son, Mayor  of  this  city,  and  his  wife; 
Chief  of  Police  Kipley  and  wife,  and  the 
veteran  fire  fighter.  Chief  Sweenie,  of  the 
Chicago  fire  department,  and  wife;  Bro 
Sargent,  our  worthy  Grand  Master,  and 
wife;  Bro.  Arnold,  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  Bro.  Hannahan,  First  Vice 
Grand  Master  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. ;  Bro.  E. 
K  Qark,  Grand  Chief  Conductor  of  the 
O.  R.  C,  and  wife,  and  Col.  R.  B.  Ray, 
wife  and  party.  Bro.  Lee,  First  Vice 
Grand  Master  of  the  B.  of  R.  T.,  and  a 
great  number  of  that  order  turned  out  to 
assist  their  old  friends,  the  ''tallow  pots.*' 
We  missed  Bro.  P.  H.  Morrissey's  smil- 
ing face  and  kindly  advice.  Bro.  Arthur, 
Grand  Chief  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  could  not 
be  with  us  on  account  of  business,  so  we 
were  content  to  have  Bro.  H.  Mills,  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.,  Qinton,  111.,  with  us,  and 
with   him   a  goodly   number.    All   of  the 


orders  were  represented.  They  came 
early  and  stayed  until  the  dawn  of  the 
next  morning.  Bros.  J.  J.  O'Keefe,  But- 
terfield,  and  so  many  others  came  that  I 
could  not  reach  or  learn  their  names. 
There  was  Bros.  Boone,  of  Boone,  Iowa, 
and  party;  S.  M.  Dixon,  of  Baraboo,  and 
party.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  could  do  noth- 
ing but  work,  and  work  it  has  been  since 
the  ball  started,  not  only  for  the  writer, 
but  for  all  the  committee.  I  almost  for- 
got to  mention  that  "Dad"  Leach  was  in 
evidence  all  evening.  Bro.  Sawyer  and 
Bro.  Coutts  arrived  on  time,  as  did  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  his  party. 

The  ball  committee  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Bros.  W.  H.  Bradley,  chairman; 
J.  E.  Donnelly,  vice  chairman;  Geo.  Cod- 
ing, secretary,  and  J.  J.  McCarthy,  treas- 
urer. The  general  arrangements  com- 
mittee were  Geo.  Coding,  chairman;  J.  E. 
Donnelly,  F.  B.  LeVally,  C.  A.  Griner,  W. 
H.  Bradley,  K  P.  Klein,  Tom  Costello,  W. 
Morrin,  F.  McManamy.  The  floor  com- 
mittee was  imder  the  direction  of  Bro.  W. 
H.  Bradley,  chief;  assisted  by  J.  E.  Don- 
nelly, C.  A.  Griner,  Geo.  Gillis,  W.  J.  Mor- 
rin, and  L.  Walsh,  assistant  chiefs,  and  a 
large  staff  of  others.  The  reception  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Bros.  J.  S.  Dinius, 
chairman ;  Tom  Costello  and  F.  B.  Le 
Vally,  vice  chairmen,  along  with  a  host  of 
other  brothers  who  took  an  active  part  in 
caring  for  our  guests.  There  were  so  many 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  all  the 
names,  notwithstanding,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  names  published,  but  time  and  my 
memory  can  not  retain  them  all,  so  all 
whose  names  do  not  appear  will  know  that 
1  have  no  thought  of  doing  them  an  in- 
justice, as  we  are  certainly  under  obliga- 
tions to  all  our  friends. 

The  grand  march  was  led  by  Grand 
Master  Sargent  and  Mrs  Carter  H.  Harri- 
son, wife  of  the  Mayor,  followed  by  His 
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Honor,  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Sargent 
Then  came  Bro.  E.  E.  Clark  and  wife, 
Chief  Sweenie  and  wife,  Chief  Kipley  and 
wife,  Bro.  R.  B.  Ray  and  wife,  Bro.  Han- 
nahan  and  Mrs.  Coding,  Bro.  Arnold  and 
Mrs.  Dinius,  Bro.  Bradley  and  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Bradley,  and  so  many  others  that  it 
looked  like  all  Chicago  had  turned  out  to 
our  ball,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the 
committee  was  very  grateful  for  such  a 
grand  display  and  so  great  a  crowd. 

The  ball  was  the  largest  ever  given  in 
the  Auditorium,  and  it  certainly  reflected 
credit  on  the  railroad  men.  There  were 
about  2,500  in  the  grand  march.  The 
music  was  furnished  by  Weldon's  2nd 
Regiment  Infantry  Band  of  thirty  pieces, 
and  they  certainly  did  themselves  proud, 
and  was  without  exception,  the  best  that 
the  State  could  produce. 

While  all  the  returns  are  not  yet  in,  and 
a  great  deal  of  collecting  must  be  done, 
we  will  turn  over  to  the  Home  Fund, 
something  like  $2,000,  and  that  in  the  near 
future.  We  take  this  means  of  extending 
our  sincere  thanks  to  all  the  brothers  and 
sisters  who  so  kindly  assisted  us  to  make 
our  first  ''Annual  Charity  Ball"  a  success, 
and  we  will  hold  in  kind  remembrance 
their  many  kind  and  encouraging  words 
and  the  coin  that  came  with  them. 

Georgb  Coding,  Secretary, 

^    ^    * 

Some  Late  Phases  0/  Personal 

Injurp  Cases. 

The  latest  developments  in  connection 
with  personal  injuries  received  by  rail- 
road men  are  of  so  much  importance  to 
every  man  in  the  railroad  service,  that  I 
desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject 

Every  man  in  the  service  is  liable  at 
some  time  to  receive  injury  in  his  haz- 
ardous employment  With  wife  and  chil- 
dren dependent  upon  his  daily  labor,  it  is 
important  that  he  and  his  near  relatives 
should  be  advised  of  the  best  action  to 
take  in  case  of  accident 

The  railroad  companies  being  frequently 
called  upon  to  pay  large  damages  for  in- 
juries to  their  employes,  are  most  fertile 
in  their  expedients  to  relieve  themselves 
from  liability.  They  first  attempted  to  es- 
cape liability  by  having  their  men  sign 
contracts,  waiving  any  claim  for  damages. 
Such  a  contract,  however,  has  been  fre- 
quently held  by  courts  to  be  contrary  to 
public  policy  and  void,  and  did  not  suf- 
fice to  relieve  the  companies. 

The  next  mode,  by  which  the  companies 
sought  to  escape  liability  was  by  forming 
"voluntary  (?)  relief  associations."  The 
name  of  these  associations  is  intended  to 
carry  the  idea  that  the  scheme  is  one,  en- 
tirely voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ploye; but,  railroad  men  well  know,  they 


have  been  faced  with  the  proposition,  when 
entering  the  employ  of  some  of  the  com- 
panies, to  either  become  a  member  of  their 
"voluntary  "  relief  association,  or  forego 
being  employed. 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  payment 
made  into  these  associations  by  the  men 
out  of  hard  earned  wages,  it  is  sufficient 
for  this  article  to  say  that  the  meat  of  the 
whole  transaction,  and  the  important  fea- 
ture to  induce  the  companies  to  promote 
such  an  association,  is  a  provision  uni- 
versally in  the  constitution  or  by-laws  of 
the  association  that  the  acceptance  of 
benefits  from  the  associations  shall  pre- 
clude the  employe  from  prosecuting,  or 
asserting  a  claim  for  damages  against  the 
company  on  account  of  any  personal  in- 
jury he  may  receive. 

These  relief  associations  worked  such  a 
hardship  to  railroad  men,  compelled  to 
join  them,  that  relief  has  been  sought  in 
many  States  by  legislation.  The  laws  to 
give  relief  to  railroad  men  in  this  connec- 
tion universally  provide,"that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  corporation  to  compel  or 
require,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  employe 
to  join  any  company  association  whatso- 
ever, or  to  withhold  any  part  of  an  em- 
ploye's wages,  or  his  salary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dues  or  assessments  in  any  so- 
ciety or  organization  whatsoever,  or  de- 
mand or  require  either  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  securing  employment,  or  be- 
ing employed,  and  said  railroad  or  railway 
company  shall  not  discharge  any  employe 
because  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  become 
a  member  of  and  society  or  organization." 
(Rev.  Stat,  of  Ohio,  Sec.  33^5-^0.) 

These  laws  have  been  attacked  by  the 
railroad  companies.  In  the  Ohio  case  of 
P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  Co.  vs.  Cox,  55  O.  S., 
497t  where  a  railroad  employe  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  relief  association,  and  as  such, 
contracted,  that  in  case  of  accident,  the 
acceptance  by  him,  from  an  association  of 
relief  should  release  the  company  from 
liability  for  damages,  it  is  held  such  a  con- 
tract was  not  contrary  to  public  policy,  and 
if  the  employe  did  accept  money  from  the 
association  after  he  had  been  injured,  such 
action  WOULD  RELEASE  THE  COM- 
PANY FROM  LIABILITY  for  his  in- 
juries. The  important  element  in  this 
connection,  of  which  all  railroad  men 
should  particularly  take  note,  is,  that  if 
they  do  not  desire  to  release  the  company 
from  liability,  they  must  not  accept  any 
money  benefits  after  being  injured. 

There  are  still  other  phases  of  greater 
importance  than  the  rulings  of  the  courts 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The 
latest  resort  of  some  railroad  companies  to 
relieve  themselves  from  liability  for  in- 
juries to  their  employes,  is,  through  their 
so-called  "Claim  Agent"  department    The 
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mode  of  conducting  this  branch  of  the 
business,  is  for  a  railroad  to  employ  a 
"Claim  Agent/' who  generally  is  one  of  the 
keenest  and  most  unscrupulous  individu- 
als to  be  found.  When  an  accident  occurs, 
he  is  immediately  on  the  ground,  not  only 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  surrotmd- 
ing  the  accident,  but  his  business  is  to  at 
once  open  his  batteries  on  the  injured  man 
to  obtain  a  release  from  him  of  his  claim 
for  damages  against  the  railroad  company. 
The  extent  to  which  these  claim  agents  go 
to  accomplish  their  ends  is  simply  beyond 
belief.  A  great  nimiber  of  cases  arising 
out  of  their  action,  shows  that  there  is  no 
trickery  or  fraud  to  which  they  will  not 
resort  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

The  unfortunate  feature  of  the  matter 
is  that  after  a  release  is  signed  by  an  in- 
jured man  it  is  most  difficult  to  avoid  it. 
The  courts  hold  that  it  can  only  be 
avoided  by  the  most  conclusive  proof  of 
mental  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
jured man  or  gross  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
claim  agent  Either  of  these  dements  is 
very  hard  to  establish,  and  the  result  is, 
that  few  who  sign  releases  are  able  after- 
wards to  recover  against  the  company, 
even  though  they  may  have  had  good 
claims  and  received  practically  nothing 
tor  the  release. 

The  moral  of  this  situation  is  that  a 
railroad  tnan  after  receiving  an  injury, 
should  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  sign  a  re- 
lease AND  CERTAINLY  SHOULD  NOT 
DO  SO  UNTIL  AFTER  PULL  CONSUL- 
TATION WITH  HIS  FRIENDS  IF  NOT 
HIS  ATTORNEYS. 

Still  another  modern  phase  growing  out 
of  personal  injury  cases  is  that  of  so- 
called  lawyers  (?)  or  their  agents  or 
"runners''  calling  upon  laboring  men  after 
receiving  an  injury,  to  take  charge  of  the 
prosecution  of  any  case  they  may  have 
for  damages.  Such  men  have  been  prop- 
erly called  "ambulance  chasers"  and  other 
very  appropriate  names.  Intelligent  men 
ought  to  know,  that  able  and  reputable 
lawyers  will  not  resort  to  such  tactics, 
and  those  who  do  so  are  not  worthy  of 
being  entrusted  with  a  case  in  court. 
These  harpies,  when  once  securing  a  case, 
either  Fell  out  to  the  railroad  company  by 
accomplishing  a  compromise  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  injured  person,  or  con- 
veniently lose  the  case  when  it  reaches 
trial. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  better  action 
could  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  laboring 
men,  and  railroad  men  in  particular,  than 
that  the  various  unions  should  have  a 
standing  committee  on  personal  injuries. 
This  committee  should  be  composed  of 
four  or  five  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
the  order;  and  the  committee's  business 
should  be  to  immediately  call  on  an  in- 
jured  member's  relatives  as  soon   as  in- 


formation is  received  of  an  accident 
Their  duty  should  be  to  advise  with  him, 
if  alive,  or  with  his  friends  and  relatives, 
if  dead,  as  to  the  best  action  to  take  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  or  family.  Reput- 
able and  competent  lawyers  only  should 
be  recommended,  and  attention  should  be 
carefully  directed  to  the  results  of  accept- 
ing relief  association  benefits,  and  dangers 
consequent  on  employing  irresponsible 
lawyers  or  agents. 

No  sadder  sight  is  known  or  can  be  im- 
agined than  where  a  laboring  man  with  a 
large  family  dependent  upon  his  daily  labor 
IS  suddenly  called  into  eternity  or  crippled 
for  life,  and  his  family,  with  a  good  claim 
against  the  railroad  company,  that  ought  to 
3rield  sufficient  to  support  them  for  years, 
is  precluded  from  receiving  any  benefit 
whatever  by .  methods  such  as  those  re- 
ferred to.  To  prevent  such  deplorable 
conditions  presents  a  great  field  for  union 
work.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  atten- 
i^ion  of  organized  labor  will  be  directed  to 
this  subject,  and  early  steps  taken  in  every 
order  to  render  the  aid  so  easily  furnished 
without  expense,  and  most  productive  of 
lasting  benefit.  C.  R.  Seaman. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

«     «     ^ 

RailWap  Legislation  in  Oregon. 

The  railway  labor  organization  of  Ore- 
gon maintained  a  legislative  committee  at 
the  State  capitol  in  Salem  during  the 
recent  session  of  the  legislative  assembly. 
The  committee  consisted  of  J.  M.  Poor- 
man,  of  the  O.  R.  C.  (who  is  a  member  of 
the  legislature) ;  J.  A.  Randall,  of  the  B. 
of  L.  E. ;  C.  C.  Loucks,  of  the  B.  of  R.  T., 
and  the  writer,  for  the  6.  of  L.  F.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  session  the  Railway  Em- 
ploye's Bill  was  introduced  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  The  bill,  to  be 
brief,  contained  four  important  sections, 
to-wit:  Sec  i,  holding  railway  corpora- 
tions liable  to  the  amount  of  |6,ooo  for 
injury  sustained  by  an  employe  while  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  through  negli- 
gence, ignorance  or  incompetance  of  any 
other  employe;  Sec.  2,  to  forbid  the  com- 
panies working  men  in  train,  engine  or 
operating  departments  longer  than  sixteen 
hours  without  rest;  Sec.  3,  to  prohibit 
compulsory  insurance  schemes  for  em- 
ployes, such  as  was  attempted  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Southern  Pacific  a  year 
ago ;  Sec  4,  to  provide  two  brakemen  on  all 
passenger  trains,  and  three  on  all  freight 
trains  of  over  thirty  cars. 

The  bill  was  immediately  referred  to 
house  and  senate  committees  on  railways 
and  transportation,  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  being  a  corporation  attorney. 

The  committee  of  employes  worked  dil- 
igently for  thirty  days,  getting  up  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  this  character  of  legisla- 
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tion.  We  had  two  important  clues  to  work 
upon.  Governor  Geer,  in  his  biennial  re- 
port, recommended  some  restrictive  legis- 
lation of  this  character  to  hold  the  corpor- 
ations in  check,  and  the  democratic  State 
convention  last  spring  adopted  the  railway- 
.  employes'  plank,  demanding  the  abolition 
of  the  old  common  law  on  fellow  servants, 
now  in  force  in  this  State,  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  cars  in  freight  trains  on  moun- 
tain grades,  and  a  limit  to  the  length  of  a 
day's  work  in  railroad  employment. 

We  had  several  joint  meetings  with  the 
company  representatives  and  the  com- 
mittees on  railways,  at  each  of  which  the 
fullest  discussion  of  the  measure,  pro  and 
con,  was  had.  No  bitterness  of  feeling 
was  manifested  by  either  side,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  employe  fighting  openly  and 
ably  against  the  superintendents,  presi- 
dents and  attorneys  of  the  corporations  in 
the  committee  rooms,  the  lobby,  and  pub- 
licly, was  the  gossip  of  the  day. 

Finally  the  house  committee  made  an 
adverse  report  on  our  bill,  signed  by  four 
of  its  members.  The  fifth  member  of  the 
committee  put  in  a  minority  report  in 
favor  of  our  bill  and  the  house  adopted  his 
report.  We  had  the  attorneys  of  the  com- 
panies guessing.  The  sentiment  seemed 
to  be  in  our  favor.  We  had  made  friends 
for  our  cause  on  its  simple  merits,  and  had 
made  an  honorable,  fair,  well  supported 
fight,  and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  win. 

Something  must  be  done  to  check  our 
progress.  So  the  attorneys  of  the  corpora- 
tions swooped  down  upon  the  legislature. 
They  took  up  the  nine^  day  passes  issued 
to  the  members  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  and  to  our  personal  knowledge 
issued  to  the  members  an  annual  pass,  good 
on  all  lines  in  Oregon.  This  was  the  price 
of  the  soul  of  the  legislature. 

On  a  fair  calculation  we  had  44  votes 
out  of  61  in  our  favor.  On  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  which  came  the  week  fol- 
lowing the  distribution  of  passes,  we  were 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  24  to  37. 

The  railway  employes  are  a  unit  on  this 
matter  of  legislation  in  Oregon.  Although 
defeated  temporarily,  we  are  more  de- 
termined than  ever. 

The  trackmen,  flagmen  and  track  walkers 
are  Japanese,  and  the  law,  as  it  exists  in 
this  State,  holds  us  all  to  be  fellow  servants 


with  these  heathens.  If  we  are  killed  or 
injured  through  their  carelessness,  ignor- 
ance or  incompetence,  our  families  can 
not  recover  one  cent.  We  are  hauling  65 
to  80  cars  on  moimtain  grades  of  from 
i^  to  3  per  cent  with  one  9-inch  pump 
and  two  brakemen.  Not  half  the  sidings 
on  the  system  will  hold  one  of  these  trains. 
Our  passenger  trains  have  only  one  brake- 
man  to  assist  passengers,  attend  to  train 
duties  and  flag.  We  are  not  defeated, 
though  turned  down  for  the  present  We 
hold  that  when  the  traveling  public  comes 
to  understand  the  conditions,  its  demand 
upon  the  legislature  will  be  so  emphatic 
that  it  will  not  admit  of  being  ignored. 

"In  union  there  is  strength,"  and  we 
have  come  to  know  that  laws  engrafted  into 
statutes  are  more  satisfactory,  more  effec- 
tive and  cheaper  than  grievance  com- 
mittees, strikes,  and  schedules,  and  we  are 
going  to  keep  up  the  fight,  for  weal  or  woe. 
When  corporations  want  to  win,  they  stand 
together.  It  is  m  valuable  lesson  for  the 
laborer  to  learn.  Bert  Huffman. 

^    «    ^ 

A  New  ProbUm  for  Solution. 

The  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railway  Company  has 
persistently  persecuted  and  discharged  * 
such  of  their  employes  as  have  affiliated 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men since  the  strike  of  1888.  Can  there 
not  be  a  stop  put  to  such  persecutions? 

The  "Arbitration  Act"  is  supposed  to 
punish  railway  officials  and  corporations 
for  such  crimes,  and  our  fraternal  rela- 
tions with  the  B.  of  R.  T.  and  the  O.  R.  C, 
both  of  which  organizations  are  well  or- 
ganized on  the  "Q,"  should  give  us  some 
protection. 

It  is  not  only  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  Railway 
Company  which  thus  carries  on  this  per- 
secution, and  I  submit  the  following  propo- 
sition to  the  membership  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  for  discus- 
sion: 

"The  railway  organizations  of  labor 
should  refuse  to  accept  as  members,  em- 
ployes of  railway  companies  which  dis- 
charge employes  for  affiliating  with  labor 
organizations  —  or  such  organizations 
should  adopt  measures  to  prevent  such 
persecutions."  John  Smith. 


Anyone  desiring  to  purchase  back  num- 
bers of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Maga- 
zine for  the  past  five  or  six  years  can 
probably  secure  same  by  addressing  J.  W. 
Shaffer,  Box  368,  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa. 


Nauvoo  Lodge  391  has  adopted  reso- 
lutions of  respect  for  their  late  brother, 
Joseph  Kessler,  who  was  recently  killed, 
presumably  by  stepping  from  his  engine 
directly  in  front  of  an  approaching  train. 
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The  new  advertisement  of  H.  S.  Peters, 
manufacturer  of  Brotherhood  OverallSi 
will  be  found  on  page  XVI  of  this  issue. 


If  you  are  afiUcted  with  stomach  trou- 
bles, you  should  make  note  of  the  adver- 
tisement of  Ripan's  Tabules,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  XIV  of  this  issue. 


The  brothers  on  the  Cotton  Belt  and 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  are  gaining  an  envi- 
able reputation  for  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness shown  to  traveling  brothers. 


The  attention  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  musical  instnmients  is  called  to 
the  advertisement  of  Cornish  &  Co.,  which 
appears  on  page  VIII  of  this  issue. 


Bro.  Lewis  Smith,  master  of  Lodge 
436  at  Pittston,  Pa.,  was  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  at  a  recent  city  election 
held  there,  he  being  elected  one  of  the  as- 
sessors, and  is  receiving  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  many  friends. 


The  publisher,  Geo.  B.  M.  Seager, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  announces  on  page  VI  of 
this  issue,  that  the  second  edition  of 
"Railway  Employes*  Book  of  Ready  Refer- 
ence and  General  Information"  by  Annis, 
is  now  ready  for  delivery. 


Lodge  519  has  adopted  resolutions  of 
sorrow  and  respect,  on  the  death  of  their 
late  brother,  James  O'Laughlin,  who  met 
his  death  by  the  caving  in  of  a  well  in 
which  he  was  working,  and  extend  their 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family. 


The  Engineer's  Journal  for  March  an- 
nounces the  death  of  Mrs.  T.  S.  Ingraham, 
wife  of  Bro.  T.  S.  Ingraham,  First  Grand 
Engineer  of  the  B.  of  L.  £.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  sincerely  tender 
their  sympathy  to  Bro.  Ingraham. 


Mrs.  a.  E.  Simms  and  family  wish  to 
extend  their  thanks  to  the  members  of 
Lodge  330  for  their  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy shown  them  in  their  sad  bereave- 
ment, occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band and  father,  John  Simms,  and  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  the  beneficiary  cer- 
tificate held  by  him. 


Our  readers  will  note  a  change  in  the 
advertisement  of  the  Railway  Official's 
and  Employe's  Accident  Association, 
which  is  now  merged  with  the  Continental 
Casuality  Company,  and  have  adopted  that 
name.  The  head  offices  of  the  Company 
are  at  Chicago,  IlL  Their  advertisement 
will  be  found  on  page  II  of  this  issue. 


All  who  are  interested  in  railway  tech- 
nical subjects  should  read  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  International  Correspondence 
School's  of  Scranton,  Penna.,  which  ap 
pears  on  page  XV  of  this  issue.  The 
Railway  Department  invites  you  to  come 
to  Chicago,  and  take  up  a  two  weeks' 
course  of  instruction  in  their  lecture  room. ' 


At  the  recent  charity  ball  given  by  the 
joint  lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  of  Cook  County,  IlL,  at 
Chicago,  the  ladies  of  Eloysia  Lodge  84* 
L.  S.  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  took  an  active 
part  in  caring  for  and  rendering  assist- 
ance to  the  guests.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bradley 
of  Steadfast  Lodge  100,  L.  S.,  also  gave 
them  all  the  assistance  in  her  power. 


Wm.  Hussey,  Secretary  df  Lodge  115, 
Galveston,  Tex.,  writes:  "I  am  author- 
ized to  say  through  the  columns  of  the 
Magazine,  that  the  members  of  Gulf  City 
Lodge  115,  extend  their  heartfelt  thanks 
to  all  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico,  for  the  donations 
made  to  sufferers  of  the  storm  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1900." 


The  Grand  Master's  monthly  talk  to  the 
membership  appears  in  this  issue  with  the 
title  of  "The  Protective  Department,"  and 
is  followed  by  a  few  "Notes."  The  Grand 
Master  has  kindly  agreed  to  aid  the  editor 
in  making  the  Magazine  a  "winner."  The 
good  advice  given  concerning  the  work  of 
the  Protective  Department  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  organization,  besides  creating 
greater  interest  in  our  Magazine  among 
our  membership. 


Many  readers  of  the  Magazine  will  re- 
member the  many  pictures  of  views  along 
the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway  that 
were  published  in  the  Magazine  about  two 
years  ago.  Bro.  W.  F.  Thrash  of  Lodge 
346,  who  so  kindly  furnished  the  Maga- 
zine with  the  views,  resigned  his  position 
there  during  the  latter  part  of  1899,  owing 
to  a  violent  attack  of  "gold  fever."  After 
wintering  in  the  Klondyke,  he  left  for 
Cape  Nome  in  May  last,  finally  arriving  in 
Seattle,  Wash,  ("back  in  God's  country"), 
without  the  "sack  of  gold"  all  are  sup- 
posed to  bring  back  with  them,  and  is  at 
present  occupying  the  left  hand  side  of  a 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  "battleship"  out  of  Win*- 
low,  Ariz. 


The  Times-Herald,  Chicago,  111.,  in 
commenting  upon  the  recent  charity  ball 
given  by  the  joint  lodges  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  of  Cook 
County,  111.,  at  the  Auditorium  in  that  city, 
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says:  "In  point  of  attendance  the  affair 
was  a  worthy  rival  of  the  other  big  charity 
balls  held  during  the  winter  season,  and  as 
for  proceeds  it  is  expected  that  fully  $2,000 
will  be  left  to  devote  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Railway  Men's  Home  at  Highland 
Park.  So  general  was  the  interest  in  the 
function  that  local  lodges  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati 
and  many  other  cities  had  representatives 
in  the  assemblage.  In  Cook  County  alone 
there  are  fourteen  lodges  of  the  Brother- 


hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  representing 
a  total  membership  of  2,000,  jand  each  of 
these  lodges  had  a  large  representation. 
Frank  P.  Sargent  of  Peoria,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  Grand  Master  of 
the  organization  and  a  strong  factor  in  its 
growth  and  standing  in  the  railroad  world, 
was  present  with  his  wife.  Franw  W. 
Arnold,  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Brotherhood,  was  also  in  attendance, 
having  come  from  Galveston  to  give  his 
aid  to  the  enterprise." 


^ 


In      the      Field 


First  Vice  Grand  Master, 

SINCE  my  last  letter,  which  appeared 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  Magazine,  I 
have  traveled  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  there  almost  back  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  letter  am  enroute  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  as- 
signed me  by  Grand  Master  Sargent. 

It  would  be  too  great  an  intrusion  upon 
the  valuable  space  of  the  Magazine  to 
give  in  detail  the  heartiness  of  my  wel- 
come and  kindly  reception  at  all  points 
that  I  have  visited. 

On  January  ist,  I  attended  a  dance  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  given  by  Spartan  Lodge 
2,  composed  exclusively  of  members  from 
the  Monon  road.  It  was  a  grand  success, 
and  the  attendants  were  the  mothers, 
wives,  sweethearts  and  children  of  the 
members  of  the  lodge,  assisted  by  hun- 
dreds ox  friends  and  neighbors,  who  came 
to  bid  a  cheery  farewell  to  the  old  cen- 
tury and  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  new. 
Every  member  present,  considered  himself 
a  committee  to  make  everyone  feel  at 
home  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  I  gladly 
testify  to  their  successful  efforts.  The 
rafters  and  stringers  were  strained,  as  the 
gay  throng  joined  in  the  joyous  rythm  of 
the  quadrille,  but  swaying  of  the  build- 
ing caused  no  anxiety  to  the  Monon  boys, 
their  sweethearts  and  friends  owing  to 
their  years  of  experience  in  handling  lim- 
ited trains,  whose  speed  the  Monon  is 
noted  for  and  whose  breezy  sway  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  trainman,  and  the  double 
assurance  that  they  each  carried  a  bene- 
ficiary certificate  in  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  and  they  had  less 
fear  than  when  clad  in  their  overalls, 
knowing  that  their  loved  ones  would  be 
well  cared  for  by  the  brothers  left  behind. 
The  building  swayed  and  rocked  until  the 
coming  of  the  new  century  day,  and  one 
year  hence  the  anniversary  will  be  cele- 
brated. Much  credit  is  due  to  all  of  the 
other  railway  organizations  for  their  Ub- 

-13- 


eral  attendance.  The  gjand  march  was  led 
by  John  O'Meara,  better  known  as  "Jack, ' 
.  one  of  the  most  popular  conductors  and  ad- 
vocates of  union  labor  in  North  America. 
"Jack**  was  in  high  "fettle"  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  many  furtive  glances  of  ad- 
miration cast  upon  him  by  the  ladies 
boded  ill  for  their  peace  of  slumbers  when 
the  festivities  were  over. 

Arriving  at  home  from  Indianapolis,  1 
found  instructions  to  go  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  where  I  was 
to  examine  a  member  of  Hinton  Lodge 
286.  I  left  for  Huntington  and  upon  my 
arrival  had  the  examination  made  strictly 
in  conformity  with  the  laws,  and  the  re- 
port showed  his  condition  to  be  far  from 
favorable,  and  his  health  poor,  but  the 
letter  of  our  laws  would  not  permit  his 
claim  to  be  allowed  by  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  recommend  its  re- 
jection. My  object  in  toching  upon  this 
particular  claim  is  to  urge  upon  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  our  lodges  the  fact  that 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  making 
claims  upon  the  Grand  Lodge,  unless  the 
circumstances  fully  warrant  them  coming 
under  the  laws  of  the  organization,  as  the 
expense,  which  is  considerable,  must  be 
borne  either  by  the  individual  or  his  local 
lodge,  and  the  disappointment  attending 
the  rejection  of  a  claim  is  injurious  and 
causes  more  or  less  dissatisfaction.  I 
think  it  wrong  of  local  lodges  to  try  to 
shift  their  responsibility  upon  the  Grand 
Lodge,  so  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
laws  will  in  every  instance  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  no  matter  what  criticism  may 
follow  the  rejection  of  a  claim.  I  have 
called  attention  to  this  matter  before,  and 
do  so  now,  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Order  and  the  individual  members  and 
lodges  composing  it. 

After  returning  from  Huntington,  I  was 
instructed  to  visit  San  Bernardino,  Calif., 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  have  examined 
there  a  member  for  total  disability.  While 
I  was  enroute  the  member  died,  and  I 
passed  his  remains  somewhere  on  the  lofty 
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mountains,  going  east  for  burial,  while  I 
was  speeding  to  his  relief  in  the  West 

I  was  also  instructed  to  visit  several 
lodges  on  the  Santa  Fe  System.  My  first 
was  at  Los  Angeles,  where  I  visted  90 
and  97,  and  I  found  willing  assistance  to 
aid  me  in  the  work  in  the  persons  of  Bros. 
F.  E.  Fulton  of  90  and  J.  J.  Doyle  of  97. 
The  lodges  held  a  very  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing, and  the  energetic,  hustling  proclivi- 
ties of  the  members  was  well  shown.  The 
meeting  lasted  until  midnight,  and  even  at 
that  time,  it  was  with  regret  the  brothers 
bade  each  other  good-bye,  so  interested 
were  they  in  the  proceedings. 

I  was  compelled  to  cancel  my  engage- 
ment at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  account  of 
a  message  received  announcing  the  death 
of  A.  P.  Morse,  of  Arrow  Head  Lodge 
314,  at  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  and  I  com- 
plied witii  their  request  and  went  to  San 
Bernardino  the  fodowing  day  to  attend 
the  funeral.  On  arrival,  I  found  the  mem- 
bers of  314  gathered  in  the  lodge  room 
making  preparations  to  conduct  the  funeral 
according  to  the  beautiful  ritual  of  our 
Brotherhood.  The  funeral  occurred  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
Our  ritualistic  work  was  the  last  at  the 
grave,  in  compliance  with  the  dying  re- 
quest of  Bro.  Morse.  When  the  brothers 
gathered  around  the  grave  to  cast  the 
"twig  of  cedar"  in  memory  of  the  de- 
parted brother,  followed  by  the  casting  of 
their  gloves,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in 
the  assemblage,  and  the  sobbing  of  manv 
of  the  attendants  was  mournful  and  dis- 
tinct. No.  314,  also  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  sustained  a  loss  in 
the  death  of  Bro.  Morse  impossible  to  re- 
place, and  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
bis  comrades'  expressions  of  grief  must 
be  a  sweet  condolence  to  the  bereaved 
wife  and  daughter,  who  so  lovingly  min- 
istered to  him  in  his  last  hours  of  suf- 
fering. 

I  found  the  officers  and  members  of  San 
Bernardino  Lodge  gentlemen  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  cordial,  sympathetic  and 
patriotic,  and  the  Brotherhood  is  honored 
and  to  be  congratulated  on  such  a  mem- 
bership. 

The  next  day  found  me  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  where,  upon  arrival,  I  was  met  by 
the  Dodge  brothers,  "Jack"  and  "Dick," 
and  no  men  are  better  known  in  the  State 
of  California  than  these.  "Dick"  has  been 
recently  elevated  to  the  position  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  of  the  California  Militia, 
and  also  fills  an  important  civic  position. 
These  gentlemen  have  been  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  for  over  26  years,  and 
today  they  are  the  land  marks  of  the  or- 
ganization in  that  locality.  No  matter 
how  highly  they  have  been  honored,  or 
how  advanced  their  positions,  socially,  po- 


litically, or  financially,  they  have  always 
remained  true  to  the  organization  and  re- 
tained their  membership  in  the  order.  A 
meeting  was  held  at  the  county  clerk's 
office  in  the  Court  House.  The  member- 
ship is  not  numerically  strong,  but  is  com- 
posed of  good  men,  and  what  they  lack  in 
strength  they  make  up  in  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Needles,  442  miles 
east  of  San  Diego.  It  is  a  thriving  little 
town,  with  good  schools,  churches,  and 
city  facilities,  while  its  lodge,  327,  is  one 
of  the  largest  on  the  Santa  Fe  System. 
The  current  California  joke  is,  that  when 
a  man  dies  he  either  goes  to  the  Needles 
or  Yuma.  Your  humble  servant,  how- 
ever, found  it  a  very  pleasant  place  to  visit, 
and  the  warm  hospitality  of  the  members 
will  ever  remain  a  pleasant  memory.  I 
held  a  very  interesting  meeting  here;  the 
members  were  all  much  interested,  and  de- 
termined to  adhere  strictly  to  the  laws  of 
the  order.  They  are  proud  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  the  officials  of  the  company  are 
proud  of  our  members.  Here,  I  met  Mr. 
Lape,  master  mechanic  of  the  western  di- 
vision of  the  Santa  Fe  System,  and,  after 
a  conversation  with  him,  he  requested  me 
to  supply  him  with  twenty-five  firemen  and 
fifteen  engineers,  stating  that  he  had  ab- 
solute faith  and  confidence  in  Brotherhood 
men.  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  have  no  warmer  friend  on  the 
Pacific  slope  than  they  have  in  Mr.  Lape, 
master  mechanic  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

My  next  jump  was  to  Winslow,  Ariz., 
292  miles  from  Needles,  south  and  east 
On  arrival  there  I  was  welcomed  to  a 
lodge  room  which  is  the  property  of  Pa- 
cific Lodge  173.  They  were  recently 
robbed  by  one  of  the  lodge  officers,  and 
the  members  promptly  mortgaged  their  hall, 
met  every  obligation,  and  are  today  Qut  of 
debt  and  in  splendid  circumstances.  I 
found  173  in  most  excellent  condition,  for 
which  great  credit  is  due  the  officers  and 
members. 

January  28th  found  me  at  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico,  where  I  was  given  a  rousing 
reception,  and  notwithstanding  the  boys 
were  tired  out,  the  gave  me  such  a  welcome 
as  can  be  better  imagined  than  described, 
and  I  was  most  favorably  impressed  by 
the  conduct  and  interest  of  those  who  as- 
sisted in  making  a  glowing  success. 

On  the  29th  I  visited  Raton,  New  Mex.. 
a  beautiful  little  city  located  in  the  bosom 
of  the  grand  mountains,  and  it  was  there 
I  held  the  banner  meeting  of  my  western 
tour.  Bro.  Brennan,  master  of  Hillside 
Lodge  295,  got  leave  of  absence  for  the 
night  and  corralled  the  members,  permit- 
ting none  to  escape,  every  chair  in  the 
lodge  room  being  occupied,  and,  by  the 
way,  Joshua  A.  Leach,  the  first  Grand 
Master  of  the  organization  was  in  the  city 
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on  business  that  evening,  and  "Pap"  as 
he  is  lovingly  styled,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  He  made  an  excellent  address,  full 
of  reminiscences  and  events  in  the  Brother- 
hood from  its  infancy  to  its  present  stage, 
its  trials  and  its  struggles,  and  its  con- 
quests and  its  victories,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm  evoked  was  appreciable  by  the  moist- 
ened eyes  of  the  lodge  members  who  hung 
breathlessly  to  his  every  word. 

From  Raton,  I  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  I  visited  269.  I  found  Bro.  Maitle, 
master  of  the  lodge,  with  a  small  attend- 
ance gathered  around  the  stove,  earnestly 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Brotherhood, 
whereas  the  conditions  are  not  all  that 
could  be  desired,  but  the  members  of  269 
are  by  no  means  discouraged,  and  are  de- 
termined to  make  their  lodge  as  good  if 
not  better  than  any  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

After  leaving  Cincinnati  a  long  jump 
was  made  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  adjust 
a  disability  claim  there.  While  in  the 
city  I  made  it  my  business  to  visit  among 
the  members  of  Lodges  426  and  439. 
Meetings  are  seldom  held,  the  member- 
ship is  small  and  scattered;  but  they  are 
nevertheless  prompt  in  meeting  their  obli 
gations  and  leave  nothing  undone  to  make 
a  stranger  and  brother  member  feel  at 
home  while  in  their  midst.  I  am  under 
obligations  to  Bro.  Thomas  Cox,  of  Red 
Mountain  Lodge  439,  for  kind  assistance 
rendered  in  adjusting  claim  in  that  city. 
I  have  always  found  Bro.  Cox  a  willing, 
intelligent  and  patriotic  worker  in  the 
cause.  While  at  Birmingham  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  at  the  home  of  and 
being  entertained  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Feeley, 
one  of  the  most  congenial  and  whole- 
souled  men  in  the  South.  He  is  the 
master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
road Company,  and  is  today  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  warm  hearted  rail- 
road men  in  the  land.  He  has  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  being  the  only  master 
mechanic  in  the  United  States  ever  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  after  attaining  that  po- 
sition. 

From  Birmingham  I  was  ordered  to  Fon 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  to  meet  with  the  joint  pro- 
tective board  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  the  B. 
of  L  F.  It  was  an  interesting  meeting, 
and  at  times  the  discussion  was  so  warm 
that  parliamentary  rules  and  usages  were 
knocked  into  smithereens,  and  Bro.  Martin 
Ryder,  the  undertaker,  carefully  attended 
each  session  in  anticipation  that  his  pro- 
fessional services  might  be  needed  by  the 
belligerents;  but  he  was  disappointed,  as 
all  wound  up  in  peace  and  harmony  and  a 
general  shake  hands,  and  all  joined  in  a 
solemn  promise  to  abide  by  the  laws  of 
their  respective  organizations. 

On  February  28th  a  grand  ball  was  held 
at  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Railroad  Men's  Home  at  High- 


land Park.  It  was  a  grand  success,  over 
900  couples  taking  part  in  the  grand  march 
and  at  least  3,000  people  were  in  attend- 
ance. Every  feature  was  complete  and 
too  much  praise  and  credit  can  not  be  given 
to  those  who  managed  the  affair  from 
start  to  finish. 

In  my  next,  I  will  give  the  result  of  my 
observations  while  traveling  over  the 
Union  Pacific,  Oregon  Railway,  and  the 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany's lines. 

J.  J.  Hannahan. 

*    *    * 

TMrd  Vice  Grand  Master. 

Again  I  have  something  to  say  to  our 
readers  which  will  be  of  interest  to  them, 
regarding  the  work  of  the  Brotherhood  in 
the  South,  and  the  success  that  I  met  with 
during  the  month  of  February. 

I  made  a  short  stop  at  Little  Rock,  but 
had  a  very  good  time  while  there.  Public 
and  executive  meetings  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  Lodges  45,  304  and  551, 
and  I  believe  that  some  good  will  come 
from  the  work  done  while  here.  Bro. 
Al.  Hawley,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Grand  Trustees  was  present,  and  gave  val- 
uable assistance  in  the  way  of  encourag- 
ing the  members  along  in  the  good  work 
they  are  engaged  in. 

Again  I  find  myself  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
trying  to  hold  meetings,  which  are  quite 
out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  way 
our  members  have  to  work — don't  get  time 
to  rest,  to  say  nothing  of  going  to  lodge 
meetings. 

I  was  only  a  few  hours  in  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  and  could  not  hold  meetings  on  ac- 
count of  heavy  business.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Bros.  Shaw,  Porterfield 
and  Geary,  and  promised  to  return  again 
just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  reach  the 
firemen  on  the  road.  Bro.  Shaw  escorted 
me  to  the  ferry  that  is  owned  by  Bro. 
Porterfield,  and  we  had  a  ride  up  the  river. 
The  day  was  very  bad,  as  it  rained  all  day 
long,  but  I  could  not  leave  Vicksburg  with  • 
out  seeing  Bro.  Porterfield's  boat,  as  I 
had  heard  so  much  about  it  through  Bro. 
Hannahan. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Meridian,  Miss., 
and  I  do  not  regret  the  three  days  spent  in 
that  locality.  Many  good  meetings  were 
held,  and  a  general^ good  time  had.  It 
Brotherhood  stock  is  not  fifty  per  cent 
higher  in  Meridian  now,  I  miss  my  guess. 
The  members  of  200  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  splendid  showing  made  in 
the  last  few  months,  and  the  future  out- 
look is  most  gratifying.  I  will  go  back  to 
see  them  again  at  no  distant  day. 

I  went  to  Selma,  Ala.,  for  a  few  days, 
and  a  pleasant  and  profitable  stay  was  the 
result  of  my  visit  to  that  place.    While  I 
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did  not  meet  as  many  of  our  members  as 
i  would  liked  to  have  done,  it  was  no  fault 
of  theirs,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  do 
better  in  the  future. 

At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  likewise  at  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.,  I  believe  it  will  be  possible  to 
organize  new  lolges.  Headway  is  being 
made,  and  the  outlook  for  new  lodges  at 
those  places  is  bright.  . 

At  Pensacola,  Fla., — ^way  down  on  the 
coast,  among  the  flowers  and  fine  weather 
— I  could  do  no  business  as  everybody  was 
run  to  death  with  work,  especially  at  that 
time.  I  met  what  few  of  the  members  I 
could  and  had  a  short  visit  with  them.  I 
will  return  to  the  city  by  the  Gulf  later  on, 
at  which  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  some 
good. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  require  several 
days'  hard  work,  and  I  will  return  again 
to  that  place  just  as  soon  as  I  can. 

On  my  way  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  I 
stopped  off  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  said 
"Hello  I"  to  Bro.  Teat,  and  had  a  talk  with 
some  of  the  members  of  247.  I  will  go 
back  to  that  city  and  stay  several  days, 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  order. 
No.  247  is  one  of  our  best  lodges  in  the 
South,  and  is  doing  very  well ;  but  as  it  is 


my  purpose  to  stay  in  each  place  for  at 
least  three  or  four  days,  247  will  come  in 
for  her  share  of  lecture  work  as  well  as  all 
other  places  which  I  visit. 

I  was  four  days  in  Chattanooga  with 
289.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  interest 
of  the  order,  and  I  believe  some  good  was 
accomplished.  Lodge  289  will  entertain 
the  next  convention,  and  Bro.  Pennebaker 
says  that  all  who  come  will  be  highly  en- 
tertained. Chattanooga  is  a  splendid 
place  and  the  sights  to  be  seen  there  are 
of  interest  to  every  American  citizen.  A 
series  of  public  meetings  will  be  held  in 
Chattanooga  in  the  interests  of  organized 
lab6r,  and  such  meetings  will  be  held  in 
other  places  in  the  South,  and  from  pres- 
ent indications  the  outlook  for  a  good 
convention  is  most  flattering. 

Since  my  return  home  for  a  few  days,  I 
took  a  run  gver  to  Newton,  Kan.,  on  some 
business,  and  find  our  members  very  busy 
and  making  good  time — ^in  fact,  the  same 
can  be  said  of  205  at  Topeka,  and  330  at 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  plenty  of  work,  and 
at  fair  wages — a,  condition  brought  about 
by  the  order  which  makes  it  possible  for 
an  engineman  to  get  a  fair  day's  pay  for 
an  honest  day's  work.        C.  W.  Maibs. 


From  139: — (IV,  B.  Murphy,  Kern, 
Calif,)  Mount  Whitney  Lodge  139  gave  a 
grand  ball  on  Friday  evening,  February 
I,  at  Library  Hall,  at  our  division  head- 
quarters, Kern,  known  as  Bakersfield.  It 
was  the  first  annual  ball  given  by  our 
local  lodge,  and  the  success  that  was  met 
with  assures  us  of  feeling  safe  in  again 
furnishing  our  little  city  with  a  like  amuse- 
ment. The  affair  had  been  given  ample 
attention,  and  everyone  had  looked  pa- 
tiently forward  to  the  Firemen's  ball  as 
an  event  of  the  season,  and  to  say  the  re- 
sult was  accomplished,  is  speaking  mildly. 
The  grand  march  was  led  by  Bro.  W.  B. 
Murphy  and  Miss  Ida  Moulit,  ably  as- 
sisted by  Bro.  A.  R.  Bernard  and  Miss 
Belle  Bowes,  followed  by  something  like 
fifty  couples.  It  was  shortly  past  nine 
o'clock  when  the  sweet  strains  of  Prof. 
Newman's  orchestra  consisting  of  five 
pieces,  rang  out  in  answer  to  floor  di- 
rector, Bro.  F.  A.  Brown's  demand,  "Take 
partners  for  the  grand  march."  Following 
the  grand  march  was  a  waltz,  a  two-step, 
and  so  on,  until  the  program  containing 
sixteen  regular  dances,  three  extras,  and 
an  extra-extra  was  completed.  "Welcome 
all,"  was  the  neat  little  toast  opposite  the 
grand  march,  while  the  two-step  was  ac- 
companied by  the  mention  of  "Our  Master 


Mechanic,  R.  E.  French."  Similar  men- 
tion was  made  throughout  the  program, 
of  the  various  officials,  that  of  "Our 
Traveling  Engineer,  R.  S.  Goble,"  "Our 
Traveling  Fireman,  Harry  Home,"  a  toast 
to  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  the  O.  R.  C,  and  the  O. 
R.  T.  and  others.  Our  worthy  night  caller 
was  remembered  opposite  dance  No.  6, 
"Our  Blackboard  Friend,  Louie  Guhm." 
"While  the  fireman  pulls  clinkers,"  "Fifty 
loads  with  Carbon  Hill,"  "The  Sausage 
Run,"  and  "Eight  hours'  rest,"  were  among 
the  toasts  that  filled  our  neat  little  pro- 
gram. A  representation  of  the  front  of 
an  engine  baring  the  lodge  number,  139, 
and  the  letters  B.  of  L.  F.  on  the  head- 
light, with  pilot,  cylinders,  air  pump,  and 
classification  signal  lamps  in  their  re- 
spective positions  added  to  the  neatly  ar- 
ranged affair. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  Master 
Mechanic,  R.  E.  French,  for  his  many 
kindnesses  shown  us  by  letting  the  boys 
trade  around,  and  some  lay  off,  and  in 
loaning  us  such  appropriate  material  as  he 
could  for  decorative  purposes  which  added 
greatly  to  our  beautifully  decorated  halt 
It  was  near  three  o'clock  a.  m.  before  any- 
one registered  a  "kick  for  rest,"  and  those 
who  did  were  only  too  tired  to  participate 
any  longer  in  their  night's  pleasure.     Sup- 
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per  was  served  at  the  Hotel  Kern,  and  was 
one  of  the  nicest  spreads  ever  put  forth  in 
Kern.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  night's 
pleasure,  everyone  assured  the  members 
of  having  had  a  jolly  good  time,  and  will 
patiently  await  the  next  ball  to  be  given  by 
the  B.  of  L.  F. 

#  #   # 

From  40 :  —  (Member,  Bloomington. 
Ill)  Bro.  J.  P.  Davison  of  this  lodge  had 
been  off  duty  for  six  weeks,  occasioned  by 
an  injury  to  his  foot,  received  by  falling 
through  a  side  walk.  At  the  funeral  of 
cur  late  brother  Eaton,  Bro.  Davison  acted 
as  marshal,  and  remarked  to  some  of  his 
friends  that  he  felt  that  he  might  be  the 
next.  On  going  north  his  first  trip  on 
train  7  Sunday  morning,  October  22,  he 
received  injuries  which  caused  his  death. 
In  passing  another  train  standing  on  a 
siding,  something  projecting  from  the 
train,  supposed  to  have  been  an  ash  hoe, 
struck  Bro.  Davison  and  fractured  his 
skull,  causing  his  death  the  following 
Wednesday.  The  remains  were  removed 
from  the  hospital  in  Joliet  to  the  home  of 
his  parents  at  Braidwood,  where  the 
funeral  was  held.  Bro.  Davison  had  many 
friends  who  regret  his  untimely  taking  off. 
He  leaves  a  mother,  five  sisters  and  two 
brothers,  engineers  on  the  Alton. 

#  #   # 

From  438: — (T,  O.  Jones,  Cheyenne, 
IVyo,)  In  reading  in  the  Magazine,  the 
correspondence  from  the  various  sub- 
ordinate lodges,  we  find  glowing  accounts 
of  balls  and  other  public  entertainments. 
In  every  instance,  a  social  and  financial 
success  is  attained,  which  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  boys  are  adepts  at  en- 
tertaining, and  the  liberal  patronage  ac- 
corded, points  to  the  high  standing  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

Nine  years  ago.  Comfort  Lodge  gave  its 
first  annual  ball.  The  city  press  then  pre- 
dicted that  the  next  ball  given  by  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  would  be  an  assured  success. 
This  predicitoh  was  fully  realized,  when  on 
February  19th,  the  members  of  438  gave 
their  second  annual  ball  at  Turner  Hall. 
No  expense  or  effort  was  spared  to  make 
this  a  memorable  occasion,  and  happy  to 
relate,  our  most  sanguine  desires  and  ex- 
pectations were  more  than  gratified.  The 
hall  was  decorated  with  much  taste  and 
skill,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  as  sur- 
passing any  previous  effort.  The  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  procured  from  the 
railroad  officials  at  this  point,  permission 
to  use  any  or  all  supplies  necessary  for  our 
decorations,  which  privilege  was  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  members.  At  8  p.  m.  we 
find  the  "knight  of  the  scoop"  at  the  post 
of  duty,  wearing  his  badge  of  authority, 
end  with  a  determination  to  make  a 
record  in  the  social  world  for  the  B.  of  L. 


F.  The  crowd  began  to  gather  about  8 :3o 
p.  M.  and  at  9  p.  m.,  when  the  inviting 
strains  of  a  march  by  Naperstek's  or- 
chestra pealed  forth,  about  two  hundred 
couples  quietly  responded,  many  being 
obliged  to  keep  their  seats  owing  to  the  in- 
capacity of  the  hall,  which  is  the  most  com- 
modious one  in  the  city.  The  grand  march 
was  led  by  Bro.  J.  C.  Williams,  master  of 
Comfort  Lodge,  and  Sister  Applegate  of 
Magic  City  Lodge.  At  the  conclusion  of 
*he  march  a  flash  light  picture  was  taken, 
immediately  after  which  the  orchestra 
struck  up  a  waltz,  transforming  the  crowd 
into  a  whirling  mass,  and  joy  reigned  su- 
preme until  the  last  strains  of  that  famous 
old  melody  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  had  died 
away.  In  departing,  numerous  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction  and  good  wishes  were 
made  for  the  B.  of  L.  F.  The  supper 
served  by  the  Ladies'  Society  in  the  annex 
was  a  tasteful  and  elaborate  affair.  Noth- 
ing was  missing  which  would  gratify  even 
the  most  delicate  or  ravenous  appetite. 
The  reputation  established  by  our  auxil- 
iary as  caterers  "in  their  first  attempt," 
every  fireman  here  feels  justly  proud  of. 
Much  praise  and  credit  is  due  the  L.  S. 
and  members  of  the  different  committees 
for  their  untiring  efforts,  and  the  grand 
success  achieved. 

Our  lodge  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Meetings  are  usualy  well  attended,  and 
interesting  joint  sessions  are  held  with  the 
L.  S.  once  a  month.  These  gatherings  are 
greatly  enjoyed,  and  prove  beneficial. 

#   #   # 

From  77: — (J,  Muecke,  Denver,  Colo,) 
Rocky  Mountain  Lodge  77  held  its  twenty- 
fourth  annual  ball  February  12,  1901, 
which  proved  a  grand  success  in  every  re- 
spect We  owe  many  thanks  to  the 
Master  Mechanics  of  the  C.  &  S.,  and  N. 
P.  Railways  for  their  kind  assistance  in 
furnishing  us  with  headlights,  markers, 
flags,  scoops,  picks,  ash  hoes,  clinker  hooks 
and  lanterns — ^yes,  even  the  blower  was 
not  forgotten.  The  well  polished  bell  rang 
at  nine  o'clock  inviting  all  to  fall  in  line 
for  the  grand  march,  which  was  led  by  our 
past  master,  Thomas  French,  and  his  sis- 
ter, who  is  president  of  the  Ladies'  So- 
ciety. Hundreds  of  closed  incandescent 
lights  cast  their  rays  over  250  to  300  gay 
hearted  dancers  who  were  keeping  time 
to  the  sweet  strains  of  music  furnished  by 
Prof.  Quirck's  orchestra.  The  boys  all 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  credit  to  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  77,  We  now  have  a 
membership  of  205,  and  before  the  new 
fiscal  year,  we  aim  to  send  in  a  member- 
ship of  not  less  than  225,  all  in  tip  top 
standing. 

A  joint  meeting  was  held  between  the 
sisters  of  64  L.  S.,  and  the  brothers  of  77, 
Every  member  I  think  was  there,  who  was 
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in  town.  After  a  very  nice  meeting,  our 
sisters  surprised  us  by  inviting  us  to  par- 
take of  a  well  spread  table.  From  now  on 
we  are  going  to  have  a  joint  meeting  once 
a  month,  and  wish  to  make  them  as  en- 
ioyable  as  possible,  and  will  arrange  a 
musical  program  for  the  occasions. 

#  #   • 

From  135: — (B.  L.  Bess,  Bl  Paso, 
Texas,)  135  is  moving  along  nicely  and 
is  making  quite  a  good  start  on  the  new 
year.  We  have  had  two  or  three  initia- 
tions since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  have 
three  new  applications  to  work  on.  We 
hope  within  a  few  months  to  have  all  the 
business  that  our  goat  can  attend  to,  as 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  new  firemen 
here  who  have  not  been  firing  long  enough 
yet,  but  we  will  be  after  them  as  soon  as 
time  will  permit.  I  am  glad  to  state  that 
at  the  present  time  none  of  our  members 
are  sick,  and  all  are  doing  nicely.  As  for 
workers  for  13S,  W.  Jackson  is  a  wheel 
horse,  F.  M.  Brewer  is  all  right,  and  J.  W. 
Jessup  is  also  in  the  ring.  I  might  go  on 
and  give  you  all  the  names,  but  I  merely 
speak  of  these  three  as  being  among  our 
best  brothers.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
135  should  not  be  mentioned  in  every 
month's  Magazine,  as  I  am  sure  we  have 
plenty  of  members  who  could  write  at 
least  a  few  lines.  I  am  going  to  wait  now 
for  some  other  brother  to  write,  and  wish 
you  all  good  luck  and  prosperity. 

#  #   # 

From  519: — (Member,  Duluth,  Minn,) 
The  annual  ball  given  by  Agate  Lodge  519 
on  the  evening  of  February  xi,  was  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  events  of  the  season. 
The  ball  room  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  flags  and  bunting,  colored  lights  were 
hung  about  the  gallery,  and  a  number  of 
colored  lights  were  hung  in  clusters  from 
the  ceiling.  Adjoining  the  stage  was  a 
life  size  engine  sketched  with  charcoal  on 
a  large  piece  of  canvass,  with  a  headlight 
in  the  proper  place,  which  gave  the  engine 
a  realistic  appearance.  Our  charter  was 
hung  directly  over  the  stage,  and  around 
it  on  large  strips  of  canvass  was  painted 
the  motto  "Protection,  Charity,  Sobriety 
and  Industry."  At  nine  o'clock,  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  Bro.  Wm.  McQuinn, 
pressed  the  button  which  sounded  the  bell 
announcing  "All  ready,"  and  to  the  in- 
spiring strains  of  Flotten's  orchestra,  the 
dancers  enjoyed  themselves  tmtil  1 1 145, 
when  supper  was  announced.  The  tables 
were  artistically  decorated,  and  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  eatables.  The  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  spared  neither  time 
nor  expense  to  make  the  affair  a  success, 
and  it  was  very  gratifying  to  them  to  hear 
the  expressions  on  all  sides  testifying  that 
success  had  crowned  their  efforts.  We  ap- 
preciate the  kindness  of  the  N.  P.  railway 


officials  in  extending  to  us  taany  favors  on 
this  occasion,  and  especially  the  free 
special  train  service  from  Superior,  West 
Superior,  and  West  Duluth,  also  tiie  an- 
nulling of  some  of  their  trains  in  order 
to  allow  those  who  wished,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  balL 

We  are  again  reminded  of  that  old  fa- 
miliar saying,  that:  "In  the  midst  of  life 
there  is  death."  On  Friday,  February  15, 
a  message  was  received  informing  us  of 
the  death  of  our  worthy  brother  Jas. 
O'Laughlin,  who  was  buried  alive  in  the 
city  well  of  Biwabik,  Minn.  Bro.  H.  B. 
Smith  immediately  took  the  D.  &  I.  R. 
train  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  looking 
after  the  remains  and  remaining  until  after 
the  funeral.  Until  within  a  short  time 
ago,  Bro.  O'Laughlin  was  employed  as  an 
engineer  by  the  Drake  and  Stratton  Min 
ing  Company,  Biwabik,  Minn.,  but  owing 
to  the  closing  down  of  the  mine  tem- 
porarily, Bro.  O'Laughlin,  who  has  always 
been  of  the  class  who  are  not  contented 
when  idle,  looked  for  other  employment 
and  was  successful  in  obtaining  work  on 
the  water  plant  at  Biwabik.  At  the  time 
of  the  accident,  he  in  company  with  sev- 
eral others  were  engaged  in  installing  a 
new  deep  water  pump  in  the  city  well,  and 
were  about  65  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  when  without  warning,  the  curb- 
ing gave  way  and  the  surrounding  earth 
and  timbers  began  to  cave  in  on  them. 
They  were  all  more  or  less  struck  by  the 
tailing  earth  and  timbers,  but  by  some 
kind  providence,  all  were  saved  except 
Bro.  O'Laughlin,  who  could  not  get  under 
cover  in  time,  and  was  buried  under 
twelve  feet  of  earth.  Immediately  a  crew 
arrived  at  the  scene,  and  many  willing 
hands  were  lent  to  the  work  of  rescue,  but 
the  caving  of  the  well  continued,  and 
though  all  were  anxious  to  rescue  the 
poor  brother  still  in  the  well,  they  knew 
it  would  endanger  the  lives  of  others  to 
continue  the  work  without  first  placing 
the  well  in  a  safe  condition,  and  although 
the  work  was  rushed  along*  night  and  day, 
it  was  nearly  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
accident  that  they  reached  his  dead  body 
which  was  lying  face  downward  on  the 
platform  with  one  leg  broken,  otherwise 
kis  body  was  not  very  badly  disfigured. 
Bro.  O'Laughlin  was  one  of  those  kind 
hearted  Brotherhood  men  who  was  always 
willing  to  help  one,  especially  those  who 
were  in  need.  He  leaves  a  wife,  three 
small  children,  a  sister,  and  a  brother,  to 
mourn  his  untimely  end,  and  the  members 
of  his  lodge  extend  to  the  bereaved  family 
their  deepest  sympathy. 

Bros.  McDonald,  McMahon,  Fitzgerald 
and  Roberts  of  519,  and  Bro.  DeFond  of 
296,  attended  the  funeral  which  was  held 
at  Virginia,  Minn.,  the  following  Monday. 
We  wish  to  thank  Bro.  F.  Sincere,  of  Di- 
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vision  1 88  O.  R.  C,  for  his  kindness  and 
assistance  on  this  sad  occasion. 

Tears  have  their  time  to  fall.  And 
flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's 
breath.  And  stars  to  set — but  all,  thon 
hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own.  Oh  death. 

#  #   # 

From  89: — (J.  B,  Booth,  Selma,  Ala.) 
On  February  X9th,  No.  89  had  a  very 
pleasant  visit  from  our  Third  Vice  Grand 
Master,  Charles  W.  Maier.  Our  members 
are  all  kept  so  busy  that  it  was  impossible 
to  hold  an  executive  meeting,  but  we  held 
a  splendid  open  meeting.  Bro.  Maier 
lectured  upon  organized  labor,  and  the  life 
of  an  engineman.  He  knows  where  to 
strike  the  right  spot  We  were  after- 
wards entertained  with  his  stereopticon 
views,  which  were  simply  grand.  No.  89 
is  in  better  condition  than  she  ever  was 
and  has  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest 
lodge  in  Alabama. 

#  #   # 

From  408: — (Wm,  Nations,  Springfield, 
III,)  It  is  a  long  time  since  anything  ap- 
peared in  our  Magazinb  from  408,  but  we 
are  all  here  yet,  with  a  membership  of 
about  80,  and  are  still  growing.  We  re- 
ceived one  new  member  at  our  last  meet- 
ing, and  have  two  more  applications  on 
file.  Bro.  Leason  makes  a  good  master, 
he  is  all  right.  So  is  Bro.  Shelton,  our 
collector,  and  Bro.  McDonough,  oiu-  re- 
ceiver. Bros.  J.  B.  Trotter,  Wm.  Earl, 
Adam  Tenant  and  Fred  Saner  are  old  war 
horses  and  good  Brotherhood  men.  Just 
before  closing  the  ceremonies  at  this  meet- 
ing an  unusual  alarm  was  given  at  the 
outer  door.  The  guard  came  in  and  an- 
nounced the  good  news  that  the  Ladies* 
Society  wished  the  boys  to  meet  them  on 
the  seventh  floor  after  meeting,  so  after 
giving  the  new  brother  a  chance  to  say 
that  he  "had  the  liveliest  ride  that  he  bad 
had  for  some  time,"  and  that  he  thought 
"the  goat  was  all  right,"  a  motion  was 
made  to  close  without  ceremony,  which 
was  duly  seconded,  and  all  made  their  way 
to  the  banquet  hall  where  we  found  a 
spread  that  would  do  credit  to  any  city, 
and  was  fit  for  a  king  to  partake  of.  The 
way  everybody  enjoyed  themselves  was  a 
caution,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
hose  in  to  get  Bro.  Shelton  away  from 
the  table  in  time  to  go  to  work  and  not 
be  late.  I  think  the  Ladies'  Society  to 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  is  all  right,  and  should 
meet  with  encouragement  wherever  op- 
portunity affords. 

#  #   # 

From  319 : — (C.  H,  Edwards,  Allegheny, 
Penna,)  On  the  morning  of  December 
X4th  on  train  No.  8,  known  as  the  "Chi- 
cago Express,"  Bro.  Oscar  White  met  with 
a  very  serious  accident  which  resulted  in 
his  death  at  2:50  p.  m.  of  the  same  date. 


The  accident  occurred  at  Edgeworth  on 
on  the  P.  F.  W.  &  C.  R.  W.,  and  was  a 
rear-end  collision.  The  funeral  of  Bro. 
White  was  held  at  Rochester,  Pa.,  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Lockard  officiating.  The  ser- 
vices were  under  the  charge  of  the  Broth- 
erhood, Bro.  C.  M.  Cress  as  Master;  Bro. 
W.  J.  Harris  as  Chaplain,  and  Bros.  J.  W. 
Richards,  F.  C.  McCowan,  W.  F.  Schollen- 
berger,  J.  L.  Crumm,  W.  F.  Breitneiser 
and  W.  A.  Holsinger  acting  as  pall  bearers. 

Smoky  City  Lodge  219  sent  a  floral  of- 
fering in  the  form  of  a  brt)ken  circle  in 
the  center  of  which  were  the  words  "Our 
Brother."  Division  No.  293,  B.  of  L.  E., 
sent  a  floral  pillow  with  the  word  "Rest" 
Rochester,  where  the  burial  took  place,  is 
located  twenty-six  miles  from  Allegheny 
and  our  esteemed  superintendent,  Mr.  A. 
M.  Schoyer,  arranged  for  a  special  car  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.  and  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  the 
many  friends  of  the  deceased  who  desired 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

God  in  his  wisdom  has  removed  from  our 
midst  a  dear  friend  and  beloved  brother, 
and  our  members  desire  to  express  their 
deepest  sorrow  over  the  sudden  termina- 
tion of  this  most  useful  life.  In  his  death 
we  realize  that  not  only  ourselves  but  the 
entire  community  of  his  friends  met  with 
a  loss  that  will  be  hard  to  restore.  Young, 
upright,  strong  and  capable,  Oscar  White 
was  trusted  and  relied  upon  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  unostentatious  kindness 
and  large-hearted  generosity  endeared  him 
to  all.  The  members  of  Lodge  219  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  extend  to  the  sor- 
rowing family  their  deepest  and  sincerest 
sympathies. 

Our  Master,  Bro.  John  Trudean,  is  a 
hustler,  and  Smoky  City  Lodge  219  is  on 
the  advance.  We  now  have  forty-one  ap- 
plications to  act  upon  and  the  members 
are  all  working  harmoniously,  hand  in 
hand,  for  the  general  advancement  of  the 
good  work. 

*   #    • 

From  116:— (W,  N,  B.,  Emporia,  Kan.) 
Our  lodge  is  on  the  stand  still  these  days 
and  meetings  are  out  of  the  question — 
eight  hours'  rest  is  the  pass  word.  But 
we  expect  to  have  a  meeting  some  of  these 
days  if  there  is  enough  of  us  left  after  the 
rush  is  over. 

The  Santa  Fe  System  has  done  more 
business  this  season  than  at  any  time  since 
it  existed.  It  has  also  hired  more  firemen 
and  made  more  engineers  in  the  past  six 
months  than  in  any  previous  six  years. 
Firemen  have  been  the  scarcest  labor  that 
can  be  found  these  days. 

Bros.  C.  A.  Davis,  Jas.  Shepherd,  Frank 
B.  Mauck,  John  Lancaster,  and  Morgan 
Jones  have  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  engineers,  and  have  left  for  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific  Railway,  where  they  will  go  in 
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service,  except  Bro.  Davis,  who  will  run 
out  of  Gainesville,  Texas,  on  the  G.  C.  & 
S.  F. 

Bro.  C.  N.  Roush  is  out  of  the  hospital 
low.  He  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
blood  poisoning.  Bro.  C.  A.  Roush,  of 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  is  here  on  the 
cripples'  bench  also.  Al  seems  to  get  out 
alive  some  way.  Bro.  Tom  McDermott  is 
back  again  on  the  Santa  Fe  and  is  hold- 
ing down  his  old  run  at  Wichita.  Bro. 
Geo.  Vaughn  is  quarantined  with  the 
small  pox. 

Wonder  how  the  boys  like  the  U.  P.  en- 
gines. We  can  not  see  that  they  beat  the 
Santa  Fe  rough  riders  much. 

Carrie  Nation  is  having  some  nice  times 
in  Kansas  these  days,  but  she  would  not 
come  to  Emporia,  as  she  only  celebrates 
in  wicked  cities,  and  £mpori&  is  the  most 
modest  city  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in  this 
State,  and  also  here  is  where  William 
Allen  White  lives,  and  you  know  what 
that  means. 

#   #   # 

From  538: — (Committee,  Chicago,  III,) 
At  our  regular  meeting  held  January  6th, 
after  business  was  over,  Bro.  George  God- 
ing  of  499,  who  was  visiting  us,  had  some- 
thing to  say  for  the  good  of  the  order,  and 
in  a  nice  little  speech  he  presented  to 
Gladstone  Lodge  in  behalf  of  Eloysia 
Lodge  84,  L.  S.,  a  set  of  officers'  and  mem- 
bers' badges — ^well,  such  a  surprise.    You 


should  have  seen  the  different  expressions 
on  the  faces  of  the  members — such  a  sur- 
prise has  not  been  sprung  on  us  since  the 
ladies  presented  us  with  a  beautiful  bible 
for  our  altar. 

God  bless  them,  and  if  they  ever  need  a 
friend,  all  they  will  have  to  do  is  to  ask 
Gladstone  Lodge,  and  we  will  willingly  go 
down  in  our  pocket  books  and  help  them, 
for  we  feel  as  though  their  kindness  can 
never  be  repaid. 

Whereas,  The  sisters  have  taken  such  an 
active  interest  in  our  behalf,  that  we  ex- 
tend our  heartiest  thanks  to  them,  and  be 
it  further  resolved  that,  the  members  of 
Gladstone  Lodge  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  influence  their  wive,  mothers  and  sis- 
<^ers  to  join  the  Ladies'  Society. 

#    •   # 

From  406: — (John  D.  Riddle,  Foxburg, 
Fa,)  On  February  12,  our  "yard  wide" 
was  blocked  with  snow,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  opening  the  road  with  the 
snow  plow  and  flanger,  with  train  master 
James  Tanks,  handling  the  flanger.  When 
we  arrived  at  Kane,  and  that  is  as  near 
the  North  Pole  as  anybody  wishes  to  be, 
Bro.  Butler  took  me  home  with  him.  I 
passed  a  very  pleasant  evening  with  him- 
self and  family,  and  that  is  not  all,  I  had 
my  feet  under  Bro.  Butler's  table,  and  talk 
?bout  tallow  pots  handling  the  hook, 
scraper  and  scoop — ^you  ought  to  see  But- 
ler with  knife,  fork  and  spoon. 
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Brotherhood  Charts. 

On  page  620  of  this  issue  will  be  seen  a 
halftone  reproduction  of  the  beautiful 
Brotherhood  Charts.  They  are  elegantly 
finished,  highly  colored  and  are  splendid 
specimens  of  the  lithographer's  art  They 
will  make  an  attractive  ornament  to  a  mem- 
ber's home.  The  Grand  Lodge  is  prepared 
to  fill  orders  for  them  at  the  low  price  of 
twenty-five  cents  each  and  they  will  be 
sent  to  purchasers  with  postage  or  express 
charges  prepaid.  All  orders  must  be  ac- 
companied with  the  money  which  must  be 
sent  by  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Express 
Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft  Send  your 
orders  to  F.  W.  Arnold,  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Peoria,  IlL,  and  they  will 
receive  immediate  attention.  Orders  not 
accompanied  with  the  money  can  not  be 
filled. 

*    *    * 
The  Home  Account* 

The  following  donations  were  received  at 
the  Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Railway 


Employes  for  the  month  of  February,  1901 : 
B.  of  L.  F.  Lodges — 26,  $12;   57, 

$12;  64,  $12;  390,  $5;  415,  $2. 

Total    $  43.00 

L.  S.  to  B.  of  L.  F.— 36,  $5.50 ;  67, 

$2.60;  91,  $3.    Total 1 1. 10 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions x66.oo 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges 38.70 

B.  of  L.  E.  Divisions 48.40 

L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C 16.00 

G.  I.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E. 23.70 

Grand  total $346.90 

Miscellaneous — From  Montevideo,  Minn., 

300  pounds  of  flour,  name  of  contributor 

unknown. 

To  the  Brothers  and  Sisters — ^When 
writing  to  the  Home,  please  give  the  num- 
ber and  street,  or  post  office  box,  also  the 
Order  and  Division,  or  Lodge  of  which 
you  are  a  member,  and  oblige. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Watson, 
Sec.  and  Treas,  R,  R.  M,  H. 
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Addresses  Wanted. 

Requests  have  reached  this  office  to  pub- 
lish notices  inquiring  for  the  present  ad- 
dresses, or  any  information  concerning 
the  following  persons.  Information  should 
be  sent  to  the  person  specified  in  notice. 

IV.  W,  Chidesfer: — Valuable  informa- 
tion awaits  him.  Estate  to  be  settled,  and 
is  wanted  at  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio.  Was 
last  heard  of  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  about  two 
years  ago.  Has  been  in  train  service  on 
many  different  roads  during  past  eighteen 
years.  Kindly  advise  him,  or  send  in- 
formation to  Charles  W.  Chidestcr,  508 
Poplar  St,  Leadville,  Colo. 

Patrick  Carey, — Last  heard  from  about 
six  or  seven  years  ago.  Was  then  em- 
ployed by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  at  the 
round  house.  Sunset  Depot  Can  not  say 
what  division  of  the  road,  but  think  it  was 
in  Texas.  Send  any  information  to  James 
Car^,  206  9th  St,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Michael  Ledden: — Running  or  firing  on 
Southern  Pacific,  out  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 
ebout  1895.  Supposed  to  have  left  there 
for  Mexico.  Valuable  information  awaits 
him.  Send  any  information  to  P.  J.  Led- 
den, Bradford,  Penna. 

Michael  O'Hare : — When  last  heard  from 
was  in  West  Superior,  Wis.,  about  nine 
months  ago.     For  a  short  time  he  ran  an 


engine  for  some  mining  company  in  Minne- 
sota. Send  any  information  to  C.  E.  Gil- 
man,  2021  W.  Superior  St,  Duluth,  Minn 
John  /.  Scurry: — Last  heard  from  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Was  employed  on 
some  railroad  nmning  out  of  there,  I  think 
in  round  house  capacity.  Please  com- 
municate with  M.  J.  Scurry,  care  Locomo- 
TiVB  Firemen's  Magazine,  Peoria,  111. 

*  *    * 

Baits  and  Entertainments. 

Courteous  invitations  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  office  to  attend  the  following 
balls  and  entertainments.  The  Grand 
Lodge  force  return  thanks  and  wish  all  an 
enjoyable  and  successful  time: 

Lodge  40 J  : — Eleventh  annual  ball,  at 
Norden  Hall,  Two  Harbors,  Minn.„  Friday 
evening,  April  19,  1901. 

*  *    • 

Acknowledgments. 

The  following  persons  desire  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  beneficiary  claims 
and  express  their  appreciation  of  same 
through  the  columns  of  the  Magazine: 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Avery,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Simms,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Graham,  Conemaugh,  Penna. 


E  JTp  e  ctancy 

Some  day,  some  day  'twill  all  come  right. 

The  tangled  skein  will  all  unwind, 
And  we  will  grasp  the  colors  bright 

And  leave  the  somber  threads  behind. 
The  sun  is  slow  and  rest  is  sweet, 

Yet  fears  draw  round  us  when  it  sets, 
And  sorrow  comes  with  winged  feet 

And  joy  but  heralds  new  regrets. 


E'en  while  we  taste,  sweet  draughts  will  turn 

To  bitterness  that  hurts  us  sore ; 
We  learn  to  love  and,  loving,  learn 

To  feel  he  loved  one's  loss  the  more. 
And  yet,  when  Reason's  light  grows  pale 

There  shines  through  darkness  still  a  ray 
Of  faith  untaught  which  can  not  fail 

And  leads  us  onward  to  some  day. 

Johnson  in  Washington  Evening  Star, 
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Beneficiary  Statement 

Oftzox  or  Gbahd  Bxobxtabt  ahd  TaxA«uaxB,l 

To  SUBOBDZVATK  LoDOCflr-  PSOBIA,  I1.X..  Maroh  1.  VKL  y 

The  following  ia  a  etatement  of  receipts  in  the  Beneficiary  Department  for  the  month  of  Febroary,  19QI: 

BBCKXPTS. 


Boceived  daring  month  of  Febroary ISS.464.00 

(15   $1,600) 
Disbursed  daring  month  of  Febroary,  acooant  Beneficiary  Claims.. .  ]  1      1.000  \ $24,000.00 

••••••  ..  M         DonaUons 

by  Berenth  Biennial  Conrention 1        800 100.00   $343)0.00 

Respeotfnlly  sabmitted. 


(15   $1,600) 

.A  1     i.onof. 

1       800   . 
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Beneficiary  Assessment  Notice  No.  100 

To  ikt  Tnasunrs  at  Subordtnait  Loc^s:  PKOBIA,  ILL.,  April  1, 1901. 

Dear  Sin  and  Biothera:— Ton  are  herebj  notified  of  the  following  deaths  and  disabilities: 


Aflseasments- for  death  and  disability  claims  are  hereby  lened  as  follows:  For  each 
member  whose  name  appears  on  the  rolls  of  membership,  April  1, 1901.  (also  for  all 
members  havins  token  a  withdrawal  or  transfer  card— after  April  1st.  and  for  all  mem- 
bers who  died  or  were  totally  disabled  since  that  date),  corryina  a  Beneficiary  Oertifi- 
oate  of  FirmN  Huhdrxd  (11,600X0)  I>oli<XB8.  yon  are  requiredto  forward  the  sum  of 
Two  it^SOi  DOLLABS.  For  those  oorrylns  a  Oertifioote  of  Onb  TnouaiND  (91,000/0) 
DoLLABS  fon  are  required  to  forward  the  snm  of  Onb  Dolxjlb  and  Fivtt  ($1^) 
Obkts.  and  for  each  member  oarrjring  a  oertificate  of  Fits  Huxdbbd  (J600.0Q)  Doli^abs 
ron  are  reqnired  to  forward  the  snm  of  Sbtbbtt-Fitb  (|0.75)  Obnts.  ^sid  remittances 
to  reach  .the  Grand  Lodse  not  later  than  April  20, 1901,  as 
the  Oonstitntion.  Yooxs  fraternally. 


Orand  Secretary  and  Treasnrer. 

SPBOLIli  NOnOB.— All  remittances  most  be  made  by  Baitk  Dbavt.  Hobbt  Obdbb  or  Exvbbss  Obdbb. 
Members  initiated  after  April  1st.  are  not  liable  for  this  assessment.  Treesnrers  are  reanired  to  forward  $2.00 
Orand  Dnes  for  each  new  member  initiated  sinoe  last  returns  were  made. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  right  hand  column  that  the  abote  claims  are  all  paid  and  the  date  of  payment  giten. 
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Duties. 

PROMPTNESS  in  the  discharge 
*  of  every  duty  devolving  upon 
one  who  assumes  obligations  assures 
success  to  every  undertaking.  The 
Ladies'  Society  is  now  assuming  pro- 
portions which  should  cause  each 
sister  to  be  enthusiastic  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  duty  as  a  member  and 
to  try  to  attend  every  meeting  and  be 
promptly  on  time.  If  the  members 
are  present  when  the  opening  hour 
arrives,  the  president  can  begin  the 
opening  exercises  and  with  courage 
take  up  the  work  that  is  always  to  be 
done.  Promptness  on  the  part  of 
the  members  will  necessarily  mean 
promptness  on  the  part  of  that  oflficer 
who  has  responsibilities  beyond  that 
of  the  individual  member. 

One  of  the  most  serious  hindrances 
to  the  work  of  our  Society  is  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  oflficers  to 
promptly  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
office.  We  are  ever  ready  to  criticise 
the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
find  fault  if  any  delay  occurs,  yet  are 
we  always  sure  that  the  blame  is  not 
partly  with  us?  It  was  our  privilege, 
a  few  days  ago,  to  call  at  the  home  of 
our  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Sister  Dempwolf,  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  congenial  ladies  of  our  ac 
quaintance.  We  found  her  looking 
tired  and  worn,  yet  patiently  working 
until  the  hour  was  well  toward  mid- 
night, entering  the  names  of  newly 
admitted  members,  taken  from  letters 
and  slips  of  paper,  often  the  name  of 
the  sister  given  as  "Mrs.  Brown," 
with  no  given  name  stated,  reporting 
final  withdrawals  and  expulsions  in 
the  same  letter  when  Form  No.  29  is 
provided;  receiving  assessments  for 
the   insurance  in  which  returns  are 


made  for  parties  marked  "expelled" 
on  register  or  not  on  register  at  all, 
answering  letters  in  regard  to  sup 
plies;  sending  back  statements  of  in- 
surance for  correction — in  fact,  to  me 
her  work  was  a  Chinese  puzzle.  She 
made  no  complaint  but  answered 
pleasantly  every  question,  was  en- 
thusiastic in  her  labor,  not  an  unkind 
word,  only  hoping  and  praying  for 
health  and  strength  to  faithfully  and 
efficiently  perform  her  duty.  During 
our  short  visit  we  learned  how  the  of 
ficers  of  the  subordinate  lodges  can  be 
of  great  value  to  Sister  Dempwolf 
and  lighten  the  burden  she  now  bears 
so  patiently. 

We  have  been  filling  the  office  of 
secretary  of  a  lodge  which  has  quite 
a  good  membership.  We  had  sup- 
posed we  were  quite  efficient,  but  were 
not  long  at  Sister  Dempwolf  s  before 
we  saw  some  of  our  own  shortcomings. 
We  discovered  upon  the  grand  regis- 
ter the  name  of  a  former  member  of 
our  lodge  whom  we  had  failed  to  re- 
port as  expelled,  and  Sister  Demp- 
wolf was  about  to  write  to  our  lodge 
to  ascertain  if  she  was  still  a  member. 
We  were  shown  the  last  returns  on 
assessment  from  our  lodge  and,  much 
to  our  surprise,  there  appeared  the 
name  of  a  sister  whose  name  was 
not  on  the  grand  register.  This  was 
caused  by  our  neglect  as  secretary  to 
report  her  initiation  on  "Form  29" 
immediately  after  her  admittance,  as 
we  should  have  done.  After  two 
hours  spent  in  Sister  Dempwolf  s  of- 
fice we  were  convinced  that  we  were 
not  the  efficient  secretary  we  imagined 
ourself  to  be.  One  comfort  we  had, 
and  that  is  there  were  others  like  our- 
self. 

If  my  dear  sisters,  who  are  filling 
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positions  of  trust  and  responsibility 
as  we  have  been  and  still  are,  could 
see  their  neglect  as  we  saw  ours  at 
the  Grand  Secretary's  office,  and  then 
see  our  patient  sister  struggling  to 
make  everything  right,  we  know  you 
would  all  do  as  we  are  going  to  try 
to  do— be  prompt  and  careful  in  mak- 
mg  reports  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
see  to  it  that  all  expulsions,  admis- 
sions, withdrawals,  both  limited  and 
final,  and  everything  that  is  required 
to  be  reported  to  the  Grand  Secretary 
is  promptly  forwarded.  I  appreciate 
that  we  all  have  our  household  duties 
to  perform,  children  to  look  after, 
and  husbands  who  must  be  first  at  all 
times,  but  we  know  if  we  are  a  little 
more  thoughtful  when  attending  to 
our  duties  as  officers  we  will  have  the 
time  to  properly  advise  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  many  things  required  by 
our  laws. 

It  is  surprising  how  our  Society 
is  growing  and  how  the  duties  of  the 
Grand  Secretary  increase.  Almost 
daily  there  is  an  application  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  organization  of  a 
new  lodge,  or  from  the  Grand  Presi- 
dent comes  the  approved  application 
for  a  charter.  The  outlook  for  the 
year  is  most  encouraging  and  flatter- 
ing. If  every  sister  will  do  her  part 
and  every  officer  be  painstaking  in 
the  discharge  of  her  duties,  we  can 
all  work  together  and  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  all.  Sister  Dempwolf  is  trying 
to  get  a  correct  register  of  all  mem- 
bers. This  has  necessitated  many 
letters  being  written.  We  got  some 
ourself  and  were  disposed  to  be 
peevish  and  think  that  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary was  asking  too  much,  but  since 
our  visit  to  her  office  and  seeing  for 
ourself  we  wonder  that  our  sister  has 
had  the  patience  to  endure  our  short- 
comings, let  alone  those  of  others. 
Sisters,  let  us  all  strive  to  do  our  best 
and  if  we  get  letters  that  are  to  cor- 
rect our  errors  or  seeking  informa- 
tion let  us  answer  them  promptly, 
acknowledge  our  mistake,  or  give  the 
desired  information  cheerfully.       By 


this  means  we  will  help  to  improve 
the  records  of  the  order  and  dispatch 
the  business  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  It 
is  the  ambition  of  every  Grand  Lodge 
officer  to  make  of  the  Ladies'  Society 
a  model  of  efficiency,  as  well  as  the 
foremost  society  of  organized  women. 
Sisters,  let  us  all  do  our  best  to  aid 
in  this  accomplishment.  Remember., 
promptness  in  the  discharge  of  every 
duty  will  insure  success. 

"Latin." 
•    *    • 
Statement  of  Deaths  for  Februarp, 
1901. 

Carrie  Roberts — Lodge  3a;  date  of 
death,  February  8,  1901 ;  cause,  blood 
poison ;  No.  of  claim,  3 ;  amount  of  in- 
surance, $300;  when  paid,  February  20, 
1901.  .    H 

Minnie  Robertson — Lodge  133;  date  of 
death,  February  10,  1901 ;  cause,  abdom- 
inal hemmorage;  No.  of  claim,  4;  amount 
of  insurance,  $200;  when  paid,  February 
27,  X90X. 

Jennie  Libert — Lodge  111;  date  of 
death,  February  9,  1901 ;  cause.  La 
Grippe;  No.  of  claim,  5;  amount  of  in- 
surance, $200;  when  paid,  February  27, 
1901. 

Note — ^Assessment  No.  12  is  levied  on 
account  of  the  above  named  claims,  and 
officers  and  members  will  comply  with  the 
instructions  contained  in  the  following 
notice  of  assessment  No.  12  for  April, 
1901. 

^  ^  * 

Insurance  Assessment, 

Notice   No.    12,   for  the  month   of  April, 
190 1. 

GRAND  LODGE 

Ladies'  Society  of  the  Brotherhood  of 

Locomotive  Firemen. 

Office  of  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  April  i,  1901. 
To  all  Treasurers  and  all  Collectors  of  all 
Subordinate  Lodges, 
Sisters.  Assessment  No.  12  is  hereby 
levied  upon  all  members  holding  member- 
ship in  the  Insurance  Department  of  the 
Society  on  or  before  March  31,  190X,  and 
the  Collector  will  proceed  to  collect  from 
each  insured  member  the  amount  of 
twenty  cents,  issuing  receipts  therefor,  and 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  following 
month  make  returns  to  the  Treasurer  upon 
the  blanks  provided  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
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and  take  a  receipt  for  the  same.  The 
Treasurer  will  forward  the  amount  thus 
turned  over,  together  with  the  statement 
of  the  Collector,  to  the  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  so  as  to  reach  her  not  later 
than  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  the  Assessment  is 
levied. 

All  remittances  to  be  made  by  draft, 
post  office  money  order  or  express  order. 

Members  initiated  on  and  after  April  x, 
1901,  will  not  be  liable  for  this  assessment. 

Treasurers  will  forward  with  returns  for 
Assessment  No.  12  the  grand  dues  or  ap- 
plication fee  for  all  newly  admitted  mem- 
bers who  were  initiated  on  or  before 
March  31,  190X.  Applicants  admitted  on 
and  after  April  i,  1901,  and  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Jtme  30,  1 90 1,  will  not  be  liable 
for  gjand  dues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  190 1.  The  application  fee  thus 
collected  will  be  held  in  custody  of  the 
Treasurer  and  by  her  forwardedd  with  the 
regular  grand  dues  return  made  in  July, 
1901. 

This  assessment  must  be  paid  by  all 
insured  members  on  or  before  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days. 

Emma  £.  Dbmpwolf, 
APPROVED :  Grand  Sec,  and  Treat. 

Gkorgis  M.  Sakgent, 

Grand  President, 

4  •  • 

Notes. 
We  again  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
promptness   with   which    Grand    Secretary 


and  Treasurer  Dempwolf  has  paid  the  in- 
surance claims  filed  with  her  during  the 
month  of  February.  An  organization 
which  pays  its  claims  in  two  weeks  after 
death,  time  being  allowed  for  filing  re- 
ports and  proof  of  death,  needs  no  further 
recommendation.  Facts  of  this  character 
speak  for  themselves.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  Ladies'  Society  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  claims  on  the  same  day  the 
last  necessary  paper  is  received.  This  has 
been  the  record  since  January  x,  1901. 


During  the  month  of  March  lodges  were 
fnstituted  at  the  following  points,  with  a 
membership  aggregating  100:  Oil  City. 
Penna.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Penna.,  Collins- 
ville,  Penna.,  Murphjrsboro,  IlL,  and  Pitts- 
burg, Kan.  Thus  the  good  work  goes  on. 
There  are  in  preparation  over  ten  new 
lodges,  arrangements  for  organization  no 
doubt  will  be  made  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  field  is 
certainly  very  encouraging. 

All  matter  for  publication  in  the 
Ladies'  Society  Department  of  the  Maga- 
zine, such  as  change  in  addresses  of  of- 
ficers, letters  for  publication,  etc,  should 
be  sent  direct  to  the  Grand  President,  Mrs 
G.  M.  Sargent,  Peoria,  111. 

Wb  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Lodge 
136,  Ladies'  Society,  Temple  Texas,  ex- 
tending the  sjrmpathy  of  the  lodge  to  the 
family  of  our  late  Bro.  J.  D.  Howard,  of 
Lodge  X47,  who  died  February  17,  1901. 


Letters   from    Friends 


From  51,  L.  S. : — (Friend,  Denison, 
Texas.)  At  the  last  regular  meeting  of 
our  lodge  we  received  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  ball  to  be  given  by  the  lodge  of 
the  Ladies'  Society  at  South  McAlester. 
Ind.  Ter.  It  was  their  first  attempt,  as 
they  had  been  only  organized  three  weeks 
previous.  To  say  that  the  ball  was  a 
grand  success  would  be  but  expressing  it 
mildly.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given 
to  Sisters  Faust,  Powers  and  Reid,  who 
acted  as  a  general  committee,  witii  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  boys,  one  and 
all.  The  members  of  Grayson  Lodge  51 
were  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  sisters  of  our  new  lodge,  and 
their  invitation  was  gladly  accepted. 

The  eventful  day  dawned  at  last,  bright 
and  clear,  and  eighteen  members,  with  one 
poor  little  250-pound  man,  Bro.  C.  W. 
Brooks,  as  chaperone,  left  Denison  at  3  :30 ; 
arriving  at  South  McAlester  at  7:00  p.  m. 


We  were  met  by  a  committee  of  four 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  conducted  us 
to  the  hotel  where  a  bountiful  supper 
awaited  us,  through  the  courtesy  of  Bro. 
W.  L.  Blessing.  We  were  then  conducted 
to  the  banquet  and  ball  rooms,  where  we 
met  with  our  new  sisters.  Here  we  sep 
arated  and  went  to  the  different  homes  of 
the  sisters. 

At  9:00  o'clock  the  grand  march  was 
begun,  which  was  followed  by  dancing, 
which  was  kept  up  without  break  or  jar 
until  4  :oo  A.  M.  Of  course  time  was  taken 
for  supper,  and  the  tables  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  good  things  to  eat 

Bro.  Cox  of  530  is  an  ideal  entertainer. 
He  took  especial  interest  in  caring  for  the 
visitors  from  Denison,  providing  each  with 
partners  and  an  escort  to  supper.  The 
visitors  were  cared  for  over  night  by  the 
members  of  the  ladies'  lodge. 

In  the  morning  the  visitors  were  driven 
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about  the  city  in  cabs  furnished  by  tiie 
local  members,  viewing  the  many  interest- 
ing sights. 

On  account  of  tiie  shortness  of  the  leave 
of  absence  of  our  chaperone  we  were 
forced  to  take  our  departure.  We  ar- 
rived home  safe  on  the  "Katy"  flyer,  a 
tired  but  happy  crowd. 

We  would  advise  any  sister  or  brother 
passing  near  South  McAlester  to  make 
themselves  known. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  new  lodge,  we 
hope  to  meet  them  in  the  near  future. 

#  #   # 

From  140,  L.  S.:— ("C.  B,  Kraft,  Pitts- 
ton,  Penna.)  One  of  those  enjoyable  oc- 
casions, a  day  always  to  be  remembered 
with  pleasure  and  referred  to  as  a  promi- 
nent event,  was  Thursday,  March  7,  1901, 
when  Silver  Leaf  Lodge  140  was  organ- 
ized at  Wilkes  Barre,  Penna.  In  the 
morning  all  went  to  our  hall  and  proceeded 
with  our  work.  Some  of  the  brothers 
were  kind  enough  to  offer  tiieir  services, 
which  were  gratefully  declined.  The 
brothers  were  very  kind  and  presented  the 
ladies  with  a  check  for  $5  to  assist  in  pay- 
ing for  their  charter  and  supplies.  The 
lodge  was  organized  by  Sister  C.  E.  Kraft, 
who  was  presented  with  a  nice  remem- 
brance of  the  occasion.  If  energy  and 
good  will  toward  each  other  will  make  a 
success,  then  Silver  Leaf  Lodge  140  wil! 
certainly  succeed.  You  can  read  progress 
in  each  face.  We  wish  for  them  good 
luck  in  the  future,  with  increasing  number. 
We  left  them  with  29  charter  members. 

#  #   # 

From  6,  L.  S.: — (Mrs.  Emma  Roberts, 
Marquette,  Mich.)  I  see  so  many  good 
^ords  for  both  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and  th*? 
Ladies'  Society,  I  have  decided  to  write  a 
history  of  one  month  of  my  life,  which 
will  perhaps  do  some  good.  It  may  reach 
some  undecided  one  and  give  to  them  a 
different  view  of  the  organizations  and 
their  object 

For  some  time  my  late  husband,  Harrv 
Roberts  of  S.  M.  Stevens  Lodge  150,  of 
Marquette,  Mich.,  had  been  in  failing 
health.  Last  September  he  could  no  longer 
work.  The  physicians  recommended 
Southern  California.  It  was  then  that  the 
brothers  of  Lodge  150,  together  with  their 
co-workers  of  Excelsior  Lodge  6,  Ladies' 
Society,  nobly  responded.  Nothing  that 
could  be  done  was  left  undone;  and  sin- 
cerely do  I  thank  them.  He  was  sent  from 
here  before  our  severe  cold  weather  could 
affect  him,  leaving  in  October.  I  received 
no  encouragement  from  his  letter  to  my- 
self and,  finally,  decided  to  go  as  it  was  not 
his  wish  to  return.  1  left  here  on  the  23rd 
cf  December,  and  reached  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  the  place  to  which  he  had  gone,  in 
due   time.    During   the    following   month 


many  and  bitterly  sad  were  my  experi- 
ences. I  had  gone  with  my  two  little  ones 
and  had  had  my  husband's  company  for 
two  brief  weeks,  when  the  end  came.  Then 
came  the  return  journey,  and  on  January 
22nd  the  remains  were  kindly  laid  to  rest 
in  beautiful  Park  Cemetery  by  the  faithful 
brothers  of  Lodge  150. 

I  would  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
kindly  efforts  of  the  brothers  of  Arrow- 
head Lodge  314,  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
Everything  that  could  be  done  was  done 
by  them  for  one  so  far  from  home.  Cour- 
ageous and  faithful  were  their  words  and 
deeds  to  me.  I  tender  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation and  heartfelt  thanks  to  all,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

In  conclusion  would  say,  may  every  one 
who  is  eligible  to  join  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  a 
noble  and  faithful  band,  do  so,  and  may 
there  be  a  lodge  of  the  Ladies'  Society 
wherever  there  is  one  of  the  B.  of  L.  F. 

#  #   • 

From  120,  L.  S.: — (A  Friend,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.)  On  January  18,  1901,  the 
members  of  Terre  Haute  Lodge  120  had 
the  pleasure  of  having  with  them  Sister 
Georgie  M.  Sargent,  Grand  President  oi 
the  Ladies'  Society.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  sisters  were  unable  to  be  present,  which 
was  regretted,  as  much  good  was  derived, 
as  well  as  encouragement  from  the  kind 
words  of  Sister  Sargent  It  is  not  until 
we  learn  of  the  work  our  Society  is  doing 
that  we  are  brought  to  realize  what  a  noble 
aim  it  has.  This  being  especially  shown  by 
the  part  it  enacted  during  the  Galveston 
disaster,  as  reported  by  Sister  Sargent. 
After  more  words  of  encouragement  and 
instruction,  the  meeting  was  closed,  as  the 
brothers  had  been  invited  to  meet  with  us 
at  8 :30  for  a  social  and  refreshments.  At 
9:30  all  adjourned  to  the  supper  room, 
where  a  nice  luncheon  was  awaiting  us. 

All  join  in  wishing  Sister  Sargent  an 
early  return  to  Terre  Haute,  when  wc  will 
try  to  have  all  members  present  to  meet 
her. 

#  •   # 

From  128,  L.  S. : — (Mrs.  Minnie  Per- 
kins, North  Platte,  Neb.)  Never  seeing 
anytiiing  from  North  Platte,  Neb.,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  Ladies'  Society,  thought 
I  would  write  and  let  you  know  we  are  in 
existence. 

Pride  of  28  Lodge  128  was  organized  on 
January  2,  1900,  with  thirty-seven  charter 
members.  The  organization  was  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  owing,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  our  brothers  of  Lodge 
28.  They  not  only  encouraged  us,  but 
helped  us  financially,  and  seemed  glad  to 
have  a  lodge  of  the  Ladies'  Society  at- 
tached to  their  lodge. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  we  have  gjown 
steadily  in  the  past  year.    We  have  read 
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of  many  pleasant  events  which  have  taken 
place  among  our  sister  lodges,  and  whils 
we  have  been  silent  upon  the  subject,  we 
have  not  been  so  far  behind  as  you  might 
suppose.  We  have  a  noble  band  of  sisters. 
They  are  always  looking  for  something 
good  to  do.  With  such  sisters  there  can 
be  no  failures.  They  first  make  up  their 
minds,  and  then  go  ahead,  each  filling  the 
part  given  to  her.  In  this  they  are  sup- 
ported by  all. 

On  January  29,  1901,  we  held  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  brothers.  After  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  refreshments  were  served. 

We  do  not  take  all  of  the  credit  to  our- 
selves, as  a  great  deal  of  our  success  is 
due  to  the  brothers  of  Lodge  j8,  who  are 
ever  ready  to  give  us  assistance. 

We  hope  that  prosperity  is  attending  all 
sister  lodges. 

#   #   # 

From  51,  L.  S.  : — (Mrs.  F.  David,  Veni- 
son, Texas,)  On  the  morning  of  January 
15,  X901,  I  was  called  to  South  McAlester, 
Ind.  Ter.,  at  the  request  of  Grand  Presi- 
dent G.  M.  Sargent,  who  made  all  neces- 
sary arrangements,  to  organize  a  lodge  of 
the  Ladies'  Society.  I  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  go  at  the  time  requested,  but  owing 
to  the  arrangements  which  the  ladies  had 
made,  I  determined  to  make  the  effort  and 
went. 

Accompanied  by  Sister  Hattie  Smith,  a 
charter  member  of  51,  and  who  was  also 
our  delegate  to  the  Fifth  Biennial  Con- 
vention, we  reached  South  McAlester  in 
due  time.  On  our  arrival  we  were  met  by 
a  committee  who  escorted  us  to  the  lodge 
room,  where  a  grand  reception  awaited  us. 
We  then  made  the  acquaintance  of  those 
who  were  to  become  charter  members,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  brothers  who  were  as 
anxious  to  have  a  lodge  of  the  Ladies' 
Society  as  the  ladies  themselves. 

At  9:30  p.  ic.  supper  was  announced 
and  we  retired  to  the  banquet  hall,  where 
everything  that  is  good  was  served  and  to 
which  all  did  justice .  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  pleasantly  spent  chatting  and 
playing  games.  We  were  also  entertained 
with  music  by  several  of  the  ladies.  At  a 
late  hour  we  retired  to  our  rooms,  ar- 
rangements having  been  made  for  us  to 
stop  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Powers,  who  was 
to  be  one  of  the  charter  members. 

On  the  following  morning  we  met  at 
9:30,  and  began  the  work  of  organization 
with  sixteen  charter  members.  The  of- 
ficers having  been  agreed  upon,  all  were 


elected  by  acclamation.  Lunch  was  served 
in  the  banquet  hall,  which  saved  the  sisters 
a  great  deal  of  time.  All  that  day  and  the 
next  forenoon  was  spent  in  the  work  of 
organization,  but  to  more  thoroughly  fa- 
miliarize the  sisters  with  their  duties,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  hold  a  joint  meet- 
ing with  the  brothers.  The  joint  meeting 
was  called  at  4  :oo  p.  ic.  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. 

I  feel  that  much  credit  is  due  the  sisters 
for  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  they 
took  up  the  work.  I  see  nothing  to  hinder 
Oak  Leaf  Lodge  33  from  being  a  grand 
success  as  they  have  every  encouragement 
from  our  brothers  at  South  McAlester. 

#  #   # 

From  51,  L.  S.: — (A  Friend,  Denison, 
Texas,)  In  looking  over  the  columns  of 
the  Magazine  I  have  failed  to  see  an  ac- 
count of  Grayson  Lodge  51,  and  thought  I 
would  write  a  line  so  that  it  would  be 
known  that  we  were  not  asleep  but  were  up 
and  doing. 

We  have  a  fine  lodge  of  the  Ladies*  So- 
ciety at  this  point.  Our  membership  is 
about  seventy,  made  up  of  good  workers 
in  Friendship  and  Charity.  We  also  have 
a  fine  Brotherhood  lodge  here,  with  whom 
we  meet  jointly  .every  third  Monday,  and 
to  which  we  all  look  forward  with  pleasure 
as  we  always  have  a  good  time. 

Recently  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  Third  Vice  Grand  Master  C.  W. 
Maier.  On  this  occasion  we  sent  invita- 
tions to  Parsons  and  Sedalia,  which  were 
accepted.  He  gave  us  a  fine  talk,  and 
also  entertained  us  with  his  fine  stereop- 
ticon  views.  All  of  which  we  heartily  en- 
joyed. We  found  in  Bro.  Maier  a  jolly 
good  man,  and  we  hope  we  may  soon  meet 
others  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  B.  of  L. 
F.  After  the  entertainment  we  adjourned 
to  the  banquet  room  where  supper  was 
served. 

During  the  month  of  February  we  gave 
a  very,  successful  ball. 

We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  receive  a 
visit  from  the  Grand  President. 

#  #   # 

From  61,  L.  S.: — (A  Friend,  Hinton, 
W,  Va,)  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
anything  has  appeared  in  the  Magazine 
from  Lodge  61.  The  lodge  is  all  right 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Wc 
have  added  one  new  member  to  our  ranks. 

We  extend  to  all  of  our  sisters  joyful 
Easter  greetings. 
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Japan  — Past   and   Present 

Part  i,—Th9  Past 


According  to  the  book  Shinto,  the 

world  in  the  beginning  resembled  an 

A  BH  of  ^S-      The     "white"     or 

HiMtory.    clear    portion    became 

heaven,  while  the  yolk  evolved  into 

the     earth.      Upon     this     holy    book 


islands.  These  two  gods  bore  a  son, 
whose  body  shown  with  brilliancy. 
He  ascended  to  the  skies,  and  became 
what  we  know  as  the  sun.  A 
daughter  was  born,  who  changed  her 
form  into  the  moon.     Other  children 


A  BUDDHIST  TEMPLE.  JAPAN 


Shinto,  or  "Way  to  God,"  all  history 
is  based  by  the  people  of  Japan. 

First   the    universe    was    ruled    by    of  Japan, 
gods.     Two  of  these  descended  from    tory 
the   §kie§   to    one    of    the   Japanese 


of  the  two  gods  remained  on  earth, 

and  were  the  progenitors  of  the  people 

So  much  for  sacred  his- 


fradition  then  takes  up  the  thread 
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for  centuries.     More  than  six  hundred  press   Jingo   Kogo   conquered   Corea, 

years  before  the  Christian  Era,  Jimmu  and  placed  over  that  country  her  son 

Tenno  found  a  race  of  hairy  savages  as  ruler. 

who  dwelt  in  villages,  but  under  the        About  six  hundred  years  after  the 

tutilage  of  this  wise  man  barberous  birth   of  Christ  a  new   religion   was 

tribes   became   civilized   communities,  introduced.     A  great  prince  of  Corea 

Kioto  was  selected  as  the  Capitol  city  paid   a  visit   to  the  Japanese  people, 


SHIBA  RBIYA.  THE  GOD  OF  WAR,  TOKIO 


by  Jimmu  Tenno,  who  dispensed  laws 
and  wisdom  for  all  of  his  people 
throughout  the  islands. 

The  title  of  Mikado  is  derived  from 
this  wise  ruler  and  councilor,  and  for 
the  succeeding  centuries  Japan  has 
her  history  of  kings  and  queens.     Em- 


bringing  with  him  numerous  books 
and  idols  of  Buddhists,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Mikado.  Thus  the  first 
missionary  was  well  received  in  Japan. 
Previous  to  the  advent  of  Buddhism, 
the  Chinese  religion  with  its  books 
and  teachings  of  Confucious  wa<?  ac- 
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Cepted  as  the  true  word  of  the  Creator. 
Subsequent  to  this  period  each  of  the 
two  religions  had  its  disciples,  Em- 
press Suiko  granting  complete  relig- 
ious tollerance  in  593.  In  788,  the 
Mongols  crossed  the  sea  from  the 
Asiatic  mainland  and  began  a  war  of 
conquest,  but  were  defeated  and  driven 
from  the  country  by  the  Japanese. 
About  900,  the  great  priest  Kobo  in- 
vented a  script,  and  thereafter  Japan 
had  a  written  language.  Two  cen- 
turies later,  the  empire  was  torn  with 
internal  dissention,  resulting  from  an 
immoral  practice  which  had  permitted 
the  ruler  to  have  in  addition  to  one 


with    but    slight    allegiance    to    the 
Mikado. 

In  order  that  all  should  be  brought 
back  under  imperial  control,  the  Mi- 
kado in  1 195,  created  a  new  officer, 
known  as  the  Shogun,  who  was  in 
reality  commander  in  chief  of  all  mil- 
itary forces  in  the  Empire,  and  became 
the  militant  representative  of  the  Mi- 
kado, the  latter  remaining  in  the  back- 
ground but  retaining  imperial  au- 
thority. The  great  Yoritomo  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  Shogun,  and  be- 
cause of  his  popularity  with  all  the 
people  he  succeeded  in  allaying  civil 
strife. 


A  JAPANESE  CASTLE 


wife,  as  many  as  twelve  concubines. 
Any  child  of  the  Mikado  by  any  of 
these  consorts  was  eligible  to  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  but  the  choice  de- 
pended absolutely  with  the  Mikado. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  strange 
that  rival  claimants  should  contest 
for  honors.  At  times  there  were  two 
sovereigns,  and  the  armies  built  up 
by  continuous  warfare  soon  began  to 
greatly  oppress  the  people.  A  feudal 
system  grew  upon  the  Empire;  each 
prince  or  nobleman  his  own  master, 


In  1260,  the  Tartars  overran  China 
and  attempted  to  collect  tribute  from 
Japan,  but  their  representatives  were 
either  put  to  death  or  else  sent  back 
in  disgrace  as  an  insult  to  Kublai 
Khan,  the  Tartar  Emperor.  In  order 
to  punish  the  Japanese,  a  powerful 
fleet  and  army  was  sent  out  by  the 
Tartars,  only  to  sufifer  inglorious  de- 
feat, accompanied  by  great  slaughter. 
In  1 28 1,  a  second  fleet  and  army, 
greater  than  the  former,  was  sent  to 
conquer  Japan.  Storms  at  sea  de- 
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stroyed  many  ships  and  the  warlike 
Japanese  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Tartar  forces  that  succeeded 
in  setting  foot  on  the  islands. 

The  fourteenth  century  was  marked 
by  civil  and  religious  wars,  and  Hide- 
yoshi   proceeded  to  wage  a  war  on 


naught  because  of  the  dispute  as  to 
who  should  succeed  to  the  command 
of  the  army.  The  soldier  lyeyosu 
not  only  succeeded  in  securing  com- 
mand of  the  army,  but  returned  and 
deposed  Hideyoshi  and  established 
himself.     This  was  the  beginning  of 


DAIBUTSU,  THE  GODDESS  OP  PEACE 


China,  perhaps  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  his  people  from  their  own  po- 
litical differences.  With  160,000  men 
the  great  general,  Kato  Kiyomasa,  land- 
ed in  Corea  and  proceeded  to  invade 
China.  This  commander  died  before 
inflicting  much  damage  to  the  Chinese 
forces    and    the    expedition    came   to 


the  Tokugawa  Shoguns  who  were  in 
power  from  1603  to  1867. 

During  these  267  years  Japan  re- 
lapsed into  ways  of  peace  and  content- 
ment. Wars  ceased  to  disrupt  the 
quietude  of  the  people.  lyeyasu 
moved  his  capitol  to  Yedo,  while  the 
Mikado's  capitol  was  at  Kioto.     The 
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government  was  dual.  The  Mikado, 
the  divine  Emperor,  the  highest 
source  of  spiritual  authority,  and  dis- 
penser of  all  marks  of  rank  and  honor, 
hid  himself  away  from  the  common 
people  in  his  capitol.  The  Shogun 
was  the  civil  and  military  ruler,  en- 


and  servants.  The  Mikado  was  the 
ruler  in  name,  the  Shogun  the  ruler 
in  fact. 

About  the  year  1280,  Marco  Polo, 
a  Ve33£tian  traveler  and  favorite  of 
the  Tartar  Emperor  Kublai  Khan, 
visited  Japan.     Polo  was  undoubtedly 


forcing  with  the  sword  the  prayers 
of  the  Mikado.  The  Mikado  dwelt 
in  a  holy  temple,  the  Shogun  in  a 
fortified  castle.  The  Mikado's  house- 
hold was  only  frequented  by  solemn 
priests  and  great  nobles,  while  that  of 
the  Shogun  was  the  resort  of  soldiers 


the  first  person  from  a  Western  na- 
tion to  visit  the  land  of  the  Mikado. 
Years  later,  Portugese  and  Dutch  ex- 
plorers reached  the  coast  of  Japan. 
Later,  Christian  missionaries  found , 
a  footing  and  then  began  religious 
dissentions.     In    1622,    the    Christian 
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missionaries  and  converts  in  the  city 
of  Nagasaki  were  butchered  by  the 
Buddhists  in  about  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  followers  of  Catherine 
de  Medici  slaughtered  the  Huguenots 
in  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
1572.  It  was  claimed  by  the  Budd- 
hists that  Christian  missionaries  had 
concocted  a  plot  to  overthrow  the 
government.  Edicts  of  expulsion  fol- 
lowed against  all  Portugese  in  Japan. 
The  Dutch  Protestants  escaped  per- 
secution and  retained  the  good  will 
of  the  Japanese.     In  1640,  the  Chris- 


have  no  more  to  do  with  Western 
civilization.  No  foreign  vessel  was 
allowed  to  enter  any  port,  even  in 
stress  of  weather.  The  Dutch  colo- 
nists at  Deshima  were  locked  up  from 
the  world — but  there  was  a  change  to 
come  over  the  scene. 

In  1853,  *^"  American  ship  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan  and  the 
unfortunate  sailors  were  badly  treated 
by  the  Japanese.  In  those  days 
American  ships  were  usually  manned 
by  American  sailors,  and  when  word 
reached  the  United  States,  telling  of 
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tians  in  the  island  of  Amakusa  in- 
vaded the  mainland  and  for  a  time 
made  some  headway,  capturing  the 
castle  of  Shimabara,  but  were  finally 
defeated,  losing  more  than  30,000  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Japanese 
used  cannon  borrowed  from  the  Dutch 
war  ships  in  their  assault  on  the 
castle.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
thereafter,  the  Dutch  held  almost  a 
monopoly  of  Japan's  foreign  trade. 

From  1638,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Portugese  Jcsuites,  the  Japanese 
attempted  to  close  their  ports  to  the 
world.     They    seemed   determined   to 


the  abuse  thai  had  been  heaped  upon 
their  citizens,  great  indignation  was 
felt.  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  was 
sent  with  a  fleet  to  arrange  for  a 
better  understanding  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  With  seven 
ships  of  war,  without  any  preliminary 
diplomacy.  Perry  sailed  into  the  Bay 
of  Yeddo  (Tokio),  anchored  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  city,  and  noti- 
fied the  Japanese  officials  that  he  was 
there  to  open  up  negotiations  for  a 
treaty.  A  treaty  was  extorted  from 
the  Shogun  which  gave  American 
ships  and  citizens  rights  and  protec- 
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tion,  and  "opened  up  the  rich  markets 
of  Japan  to  the  trade  of  the  United 
States." 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Great  Britain 
sent  a  squadron  and  extorted  a  similar 
treaty.       Russia,    Holland   and   other 


From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen 
that  until  the  intrigues  and  arrogant 
jiipui0^  opposition  of  the  Jes- 
CtmncUrtailc'B,  uit  missionaries  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Japanese 
government  was  not  averse  to  inter- 


nations  did  likewise.  The  "Hermit 
Kingdom"  was  compelled  to  renounce 
its  policy  of  seclusion.  The  Japan  of 
the  past  had  passed;  the  Japan  of 
the  present  had  its  beginning. 


course  with  other  nations,  but  be- 
ginning with  that  period  Japan  shut 
herself  in  from  the  world,  remaining 
stationary  for  centuries,  while  other 
nations      were      progressing.      Like 
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China,  Japan  viewed  with  aversion  the 
strenuous  life  of  modern  civilization. 
Notwithstanding  this  lack  of  pro- 
gressive civilization,  the  Japanese 
were  a  contented,  refined,  and  ingen- 
ious people.  In  art,  they  surpassed 
many  nations  that  claimed  high  de- 


not  truly  imitated  even  in  the  country 
where  nutmegs  are  made  of  wood, 
and  the  imitation  are  preferred  to 
the  genuine. 

In  literature,  they  rose  to  high  rank, 
with  a  system  of  script  comprised  of 
several     thousand     characters     that 


grees  of-  civilization.  Japanese  art 
was  imitated  by  no  other  people. 
Their  porcelains,  silks  and  lacquers, 
found  proud  position  in  the  best 
homes  of  all  the  world.  Their  vivid 
colorings   and   eicquisite   designs   are 


would  apall  those  who  have  only  con- 
tended with  the  twenty-six  letters  of 
the  Roman  alphabet. 

In  morality,  their  preceptors,  the 
Chinese  philosopher  Confucius,  and 
his     commentator     Mencius,     taught 
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better  things  than  other  nations  have 
ever  practiced. 

While  Japan  "slept,"  making  little 
or  no  advance  in  the  useful  arts, 
mentally  she  kept  pace  with  the  world. 
Late  developments  have  demonstrated 
that  the  Japanese  brain  shows  greater 
aptitude  for  comprehension  than  that 
of  any  other  people.  What  has  re- 
quired centuries  with  others,  has  been 
accomplished  in  Japan  within  a  few 
short  years.  It  required  but  a  hasty 
glance  at  civilization  for  the  Japanese 
to  leap  from  antiquity  to  the  forefront 
of  progress. 


at  a  bound  an  objective  for  which 
others  have  slowly  labored,  and  which 
some  will  probably  never  accomplish 
notwithstanding  their  laborious  ef- 
forts. 

Nor  is  this  characteristic  of  recent 
origin.  When  a  Corean  brought  his 
Buddhist  religion  and  idols  they  be- 
lieved it  better  than  their  own,  and 
probably  just  as  short  a  route  to 
heaven.  As  soon  as  they  observe  that 
Christianity  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  progressive  civilization,  they 
welcome  the  Christian  faith.  We  will 
now  quote  a  description  of  the  Jap- 


SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE,  WITH  GARDEN  OP  LILLIES,  TOKIO 


A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Japanese  is  their  utter  lack  of  con- 
servatism. So  long  as  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  ways  of  other 
peoples  they  remained  immovable, 
but  once  show  them  a  better  way  and 
without  the  least  prejudice  or  com- 
punction, the  old  is  discarded  for  the 
new.  The  motto  of  the  Japanese 
seems  to  be,  "The  best  is  not  too  good 
for  Japan."  She  has  reaped  with  but 
small  eftort  the  harvest  that  civiliza- 
tion has  patiently  cultivated  for  ages. 
The   Japanese    people    have    acquired 


anese  people,  given  by  a  well  known 
authority  under  date  of  i^JJy  a  period 
at  which  Japan  had  just  begun  to  use 
European  methods : 

The  Japanese  people  are  of  mid- 
dling size,  in  general  active  and  vigor- 
ous; and  in  their  mental  character- 
istics they  resemble  Europeans  more 
than  the  average  Asiatic  •  peoples. 
Their  skins  range  through  all  colors 
from  white  to  almost  black.  Their 
eyes  are  oblong,  very  dark  brown,  and 
not  so  oblique  as  those  qf  the  Chinese. 
Their  noses  are  flat,  depressed  at  the 
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bridge,  and  round  and  open  in  front, 
instead  of  beneath.  Their  hair  is  not 
a  true  black,  but  very  dark  brown, 
sometimes  distinctly  red.  Its  black- 
ness and  coarseness  are  promoted  by 
the  universal  practice  of  shaving  the 
heads  of  the  children  from  their  birth. 


People  of  every  age  and  sex  bathe 
daily  in  hot  water.  The  married  wo- 
men, and  those  above  twenty  years  of 
age,  blacken  their  teeth  with  a  mixture 
of  galls  and  powdered  iron.  The 
Emperor  and  court  nobles  ceased  this 
practice  in  1868,  and  many  women  arc 


The  average  Japanese  is  flat-breasted, 
undersized,  and  weak  in  physique, 
compared  with  Caucasians.  Both 
sexes  have  small  hands  and  feet.  The 
women  are  usually  small  and  dumpy, 
though  often  very  beautiful,  and  ex- 
ceedinglv  neat  in  dress  and  coiffure, 


forsaking  it.  Married  women  for- 
merly shaved  off  their  eyebrows,  a 
custom  now  also  falling  into  disuse. 
The  Japanese  maiden,  wife,  or  widow 
may  be  distinguished  by  her  coiffure. 
Among  the  men,  the  old  style  of  top- 
knot or  shaven  scalp  is  rapidly  giving 
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way  to  the  foreign  style  of  hair  dres- 
sing. 

The  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of 
military  life,  and  make  excellent  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  They  learn  rapidly, 
and  show  much  aptitude  for  the  ac- 
quisition    of     European     knowledge. 


amusements  of  all  classes.  Educa- 
tion, consisting  in  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing  the  native  syllabary,  and 
reckoning  on  the  abacus,  is  very  gen- 
eral. The  women  are  carefully  edu- 
cated in  household  duties,  but  in  the 
lower  classes  receive  very  little  liter- 


Regard  for  truth  and  chastity,  or  rev- 
erence for  human  life,  can  not  be  said 
to  characterize  the  Japanese.  The 
people  are  very  industrious,  but  social 
and  pleasure  loving.  Music,  dancing, 
and    the    theater    are    the    favorite 


ary  instruction.  Politeness  is  a  na- 
tional characteristic,  and  among  even 
the  lowest  class  courtesy  is  strictly 
observed.  The  rules  that  govern 
social  intercourse  arc  formed  into  a 
regular   system,   which    is   taught   in 
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schools.  Even  the  language  is  unique 
in  its  courtliness  of  expression.  Tea 
is  a  universal  beverage.  Smoking  is 
general  among  men  and  women. 
Chop  sticks  take  the  place  of  knife 
and  fork.  Food  is  eaten  out  of  lac- 
quered wooden  bowls  and  porcelain 
cups. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ranks  is  somewhat  similar  in 
form,  differing  chiefly  in  the  colors, 
fineness,  and  value  of  the  materials, 
those  of  the  higher  orders  being  of 


compartment  for  the  great  toe,  arc 
worn.  For  outdoor  use,  clogs,  heavy 
blocks  of  wood,  or  straw  soles  are 
worn.  Usually  neither  men  nor  wo- 
men wear  head  coverings,  except 
broad  screens  to  shed  the  rain  and  to 
keep  off  the  sun.  The  fan  is  carried 
by  both  sexes.  The  custom  among  the 
upper  classes  of  wearing  two  swords 
is  now  nearly  obsolete.  European 
dress  is  becoming  common  among  all 
classes,  and  the  government  officials 
are  required  by  law  to  wear  it. 


CANAL  AT  YOKOHAMA 


silk,  and  of  the  lower  orders  of  hemp 
and  cotton  cloth ;  it  consists  of  several 
loose  wide  gowns  over  each  other,  and 
fastened  by  a  girdle.  Every  class  is 
distinguished  by  peculiarities  of  dress. 
The  sleeves  are  very  long  and  wide, 
and  serve  for  pockets.  The  women 
wear  brighter  colors  than  the  men, 
and  border  their  robes  with  gay  em- 
broidery and  gold.  Within  doors 
socks  or  foot  mittens,  having  a  special 


The  houses  of  the  Japanese  are  low, 
and  built  of  a  frame  of  wood,  with 
wattlings  of  reeds  or  bamboo,  the 
interstices  filled  with  mud  and  covered 
with  white  plaster.  The  eaves  are 
broad,  and  a  veranda  extends  around 
the  house.  The  windows,  doors,  and 
most  of  the  partitions  are  frames  of 
wood  covered  with  paper,  and  sliding 
in  grooves.  Fires  are  frequent  and 
terribly   destructive.     It   is  estimated 
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that  the  entire  space  of  the  city  of 
Tokio  is  burned  over  every  seven 
years. 

Polygamy  is  not  permitted,  but  con- 
cubinage is  prevalent.  The  Emperor 
is  allowed  twelve  concubines,  though 
he  rarely  has  so  many.  Divorces  are 
common.  Prostitution  is  legalized, 
and  is  not  specialy  disreputable.  In 
the  cities  it  is  confined  to  particular 
quarters,  and  is  under  strict  govern- 
mental inspection.  Suicide  is  very 
common,  and  the  ancient  style  of  com- 
mitting Itarakiri  (helly-cut)  is  still  in 
vogue. 


ters  separate  from  the  towns  or  vil- 
lages. By  a  decree  of  the  present 
emperor,  published  in  1871,  all  the 
social  disabilities  of  these  people  were 
removed.  About  nine  tenths  of  the 
population  of  Japan  are  included 
within  the  four  lower  classes. 

*    *    * 

The  agriculture  of  the  Japanese  is 

conducted    with    diligence    and    skill. 

jMpmaeM0      Irrigation  is  judiciously 

laduMirhM.  applied,  and  manure  of 
all  kinds,  especially  human,  is  care- 
fully   collected    and    used.     Next    to 


COUNTRY  SCENE,  NEAR  KAMAKURA.  JAPAN 


The  Japanese  people  were  formerly 
divided  into  eight  classes:  i,  the 
kiifjc,  or  Kioto  nobility;  2,  the  daiinios, 
or  Vedo  nobility;  3,  the  hatamoto,  or 
lower  daimio  class,  including  the  mil- 
itary literati,  under  the  general  name 
of  samurai;  4,  the  priests,  inferior  of- 
ficials, physicians,  etc.;  5,  the  farmers 
and  untitled  landholders ;  6,  artisans ; 
7,  merchants;  8,  actors,  beggars,  etc. 
Beneath  these  were  the  eta,  or  tan- 
ners, skinners,  and  all  workers  in 
leather,  who  were  the  pariahs  of  Ja- 
pan, and  were  obliged  to  live  in  quar- 


rice,  tea  is  the  great  object  of  culti- 
vation. Coarse  sugar  is  universally 
used,  but  the  process  of  sugar  refin- 
ing is  not  yet  fully  understood.  The 
gardeners  of  Japan  have  attained  the 
art  of  dwarfing  as  well  as  enlarging 
vegetable  productions.  Trees  and 
plants  are  also  trained  to  grow  so  as 
to  resemble  birds,  tortoises,  quadru- 
peds, men,  ships,  mountains,  etc.  In 
ornamental  gardening  the  Japanese 
possess  wonderful  skill. 

They  are  also  admirable  workers  in 
metals.     Iron,  copper,  and  brass  are 
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wrought  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  swords  of  Japan  have  long 
been  famous.  In  alloying  and  color- 
ing metals  they  are  famous  experts. 
They  are  skillful  in  carving  wood  and 
metal,  in  die-sinking,  and  in  the  cast- 
ing of  metal  statues  used  for  idols, 
lanterns,  cannon,  etc.  Their  bronzes 
have  won  admirers  in  every  land. 
Their  lacquering  in  wood  excels  that 
of  all  other  nations.  The  manufac- 
ture t)f  glass  is  still   in   its  infancy. 


nearly  every  house  of  the  samurai 
class  is  seen  a  map  or  globe,  ther- 
mometer, barometer,  American  clock 
or  lamp.  Most  of  the  intelligent  na- 
tives who  can  afford  them  wear 
watches.  Telescopes,  microscopes, 
knives,  and  spoons  are  made  by  the 
natives  from  European  models,  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Very  good  iron  and  brass 
cannon,  shot  and  shell,  breech  and 
muzzle-loading  rifles,  gunpowder,  per- 
cussion caps,  and  many  other  articles 


The  Japanese  make  a  great  variety  of 
cotton  goods;  in  crepes,  camlets,  bro- 
cade, and  figured  silk  for  girdles,  they 
excel.  Paper,  which  is  applied  to 
manifold  uses,  even  for  napkins  and 
handkerchiefs,  is  made  from  the.  paper 
mulberry,  and  is  njoted  for  its  silki- 
ness,  lustre,  toughness,  and  softness. 
Kioto,  Tokio,  and.  Ozaka,  -  are  the 
chief,  seats  of  manufactures. 

The  people  show  the  greatest  eager- 
ness  and .  aptitude    for   imitating   all 
kinds  of  European  manufactures.    In 
-3  - 


of   war   material,   are  now   made  by 
unassisted  workmen. 

The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is 
brisk  and  constant.  The  roads  are 
good  and  kept  in  excellent  order,  and 
hotels,  warehouses,  and  stables 
abound.  Goods  are  conveyed  on  land 
by  pack  horses,  oxen,  and  coolies. 
The  principal  carriage  of  merchandise 
is  by  water.  The  shores  of  the  Jap- 
anese group  afford  great  facilities  for 
a  coasting  trade,  and  a  vast  number 
of  vessels,  from  fishing  boats  to  junks 
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of  300  tons,  are  employed.  Scores  of 
small  river  and  lake  steamers  owned 
and  manned  by  Japanese,  now  ply  on 
the  inland  waters  and  sea  coast.  The 
inland  trade  is  assisted  by  great  fairs 
held  at  Kioto  and  other  cities. 

The  most  profitable  exports  are 
rice,  silk,  tea,  camphor,  vegetable  oil 
and  tallow,  wax,  lacquered  ware,  por- 


Their  music  is  very  disagreeable  to 
European  ears,  though  the  people  take 
a  passionate  delight  in  it. 

In  the  arts  of  design  and  painting 
they  show  great  taste,  but  only  a  resi- 
dent can  fully  appreciate  their  deline- 
ations. There  are  several  distinct 
styles  or  schools  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, easily  recognized  by  a  connois- 


A  JAPANESE  PALANQUIN^  A  MOUNTAIN  CONVEYANCE 


celain,  sulphur,  silkworms'  eggs,  and 
a  variety  of  sundries  that  find  a  mar- 
ket in  China. 

^    ^    ^ 

In  science,  the  Japanese  have  par- 
ticularly cultivated  medicine,  astron- 
omy,    and     mathematics. 


Jmombbm  '' ' 

Sohttoe  The  European  system  of 
mad  Art  ^ledicine  is  now  followed 
by  nearly  all  doctors  of  Japan.  The  na- 
tive doctors  are  highly  respected  by 
the  foreign  practitioners.  In  chem- 
istry, botany,  and  astronomy,  the  Jap- 
anese have  gained  considerable  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  translations  from  the 
Dutch  and  English.  In  the  fine  arts 
they   have   made   but    little   progress. 


seur.  Cultivated  Japanese  do  not  like 
foreign  pictures,  on  account  of  their 
intense  realism.  Their  delineations 
of  birds,  flowers,  and  fruits  are  ex.- 
quisitely  beautiful.  They  know  little 
of  the  higher  plastic  art,  and  have 
scarcely  a  conception  of  the  ideal 
human  form.  Printers  and  booksell- 
ers are  numerous.  They  print  only 
on  one  side  of  the  paper,  using  cut 
wooden  blocks  for  type.  All  the  peo- 
ple are  fond  of  reading,  and  circulat- 
ing libraries,  carried  on  men's  backs 
from  house  to  house,  are  very  com- 
mon. Their  dramas  are  nearly  al- 
ways founded  on  national  history  or 
tradition.  Actors  are  looked  upon  as 
a  very  low  class. 
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The  two  great   religions  of  Japan 

are  Shinto  and  Buppo,  or  Shintoism 

Japmaf   ^^^     Buddhism.      Shinto 

R^^HnB,  is  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
cient rehgion.  Buddhism  was  brought 
from  Corea.  The  word  Shinto  is 
Chinese.  The  Japanese  name  for  the 
same  is  kami  no  michi,  "the  way  of 
the  gods."  The  essence  of  Shinto  is 
ancestral  worship  and  sacrifice  to  de- 
parted heroes.  In  its  higher  forms  it 
is  a  cultured  and  intellectual  deism; 
in  its  lower  forms  it  consists  in  blind 
obedience      to      governmental      and 


temples  throughout  the  empire  were 
purged  of  Buddhist  symbols,  images, 
writings,  etc.  But  the  attempts  made 
by  the  government  to  proselyte  all  the 
people  to  the  Shinto  faith  failed,  and 
Buddhism  is  still  the  popular  religion 
of  Japan.  In  1869,  there  were  168,- 
000  Buddhist  priests  and  460,244 
temples  and  monasteries. 

^here  are  seven  large  and  "ortho- 
dox" sects,  with  thirty  subdivisions 
or  offshoots,  and  twelve  "irregular," 
"eclectic,"  or  very  small  sects.  Some 
of   the   great    temples    in    Kioto   are 
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priestly  dictates.  The  Shinto  priests 
form  a  high  class  of  society,  but  have 
no  special  privileges.  They  marry 
and  have  families.  Buddhism  ac- 
cepted the  Shinto  dieties  and  caused 
them  to  be  worshipped  as  Buddhist 
deities;  and  the  two  religions  became 
gradually  so  mixed  together  that  the 
existence  of  Shinto  has  been  little 
more  than  nominal  during  the  past 
five  or  six  centuries.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Mikado  to  his  ancient  su- 
preme power,  in  1868,  all  the  Shinto 


enormous  structures,  capable  of  seat- 
ing 5,000  persons,  and  some  contain 
as  many  as  3,000  life-sized  gilt  images 
of  sages,  saints  and  deities.  Mon- 
asteries and  nunneries  are  numerous, 
and  were  formerly  well  filled;  but 
Buddhism  is  slowly  but  surely  decay- 
ing, and  the  number  if  its  priests  and 
nuns  has  greatly  decreased.  A  large 
body  of  Japanese,  eS^cially  the  higher 
classes,  are  followers  of  Confucius, 
and  are  called  Ju-sha,  ot  the  school 
of  philosophers.     There  is  Very  little 
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hostility  between  the  various  forms 
of  religion,,  and  many  profess  them 
all.  The  worship  of  Inari,  the  deified 
introducer  of  rice  into  Japan,  and  the 
patron  of  foxes,  is  common  through- 
out the  empire.  Phallic  worship  has 
now  faded  almost  entirely  away  in  the 
parts  visited  by  foreigners,  though  it 
still  lingers  in  the  rural  districts. 

^  *  « 

The  government  of  Japan  consists 
of ;  I,  the  emperor;  2,  the  dai  jo  kuan 
jtip^ntwt  or  supreme  executive, 
OovrmmtmL  consisting  of  the  dai  jo 
dai  jin,  or  premier,  and  the  u  dai  jin 
and  sa  dai  jin,  right  and  left  junior 
prime  ministers;  3,  the  sa  in  or  left 
chamber  of  the  council  of  state,  con- 
sisting of  seven  sangi  or  high  coun- 
cillors, and  the  u  in  or  right  chamber 
of  the  council  of  state,  consisting  of 
all  the  ministers  and  vice  ministers 
who  are  heads  of  departments,  nine  in* 
number.  There  are  also  the  prefec- 
tures of  the  fu  or  imperial  cities,  the 
ken  or  districts,  formerly  provinces, 
and  the  emigration  department,  hav- 
ing control  of  the  Hokkaido  or  terri- 
tory north  of  the  main  island,  which 
are  under  the  dai  jo  kuan,  or  supreme 
government  of  Japan. 

*    *    * 
The  Japanese  language  belongs  to 
the  polysyllabic  branch  of  the  Monr 

golian    division..    In  -a 
^narrower  sense,'  it  has 

neither  common  descent 
with  nor  family  relationship  to  the 
ChTnese,"  and  it  is  entirely  different 
in.  its  grammatical  structure.  The 
colloquial  language  differs  in  several 
Eesp^ects  from  the  best  literary  style; 
the  latter  is  more  concise,  and  still  re- 
tains some  of  the  archaic  forms  of  the 
verb  andi  auxiliary  words.  The  Jap- 
anese vocabulary  iias  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  intro- 
duction of. Chinese  words,  all  taken 
from  the  Chinese  written  language; 
for  almost  every  native  word  the  Jap- 
anese have  an  equivalent  Chinese 
word.    ,  But    in    common    usage    the 


Litentmv. 


names  of  things,  family  relationships, 
and  the  words  which  express  the 
wants,  feelings,  and  concerns  of  every- 
day life,  are  for  the  most  part  native 
words;  while  the  technical,  philo- 
sophical, and  scientific  terms  are  Chi- 
nese. The  native  tongue  is  spoken  in 
its  greatest  purity  by  the  common 
people,  and  especially  by  the  women. 
There  are  three  general  styles  of 
literary  composition  in  use.  One  is 
pure  Chinese,  in  which  none  but  Chi- 
nese characters  are  empl6yed,  and  the 
grammatical  construction  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Chinese  idiom. 
Another,  and  the  most  common,  is 
that  in  which  the  Chinese  characters 
are  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
mixed  with  native  words  written  with 
their  own  letters,  and  where  the 
structure  and  idiom  are  purely  Jap- 
anese. Most  of  the  literature  in- 
tended for  the  unlearned  and  common 
reader  is  in  this  form.  There  is  still 
another,  written  almost  entirely  in 
the  native  character,  with  little  or  no 
admixture  of  Chinese,  intended  for 
the  use  of  women  and  children  and  un- 
educated persons.  It  was  after  the 
Japanese  had  begun  to  study  and  read 
Chinese  books  that  the  syllabary  now 
in  use  was  Jptmed.  In  their  earliest 
writings  the  Chmese  characters  were 
used,  in  the  same  composition,  in  a 
double  capacity;  phonetically,  to  ex- 
press merely  Japanese  syllabic  sounds ; 
ai\d  ^igttificativelj^  to  e:?cpress  in  the 
native  language  the  idea  contained  in 
the  character.  The  characters  were 
first  used  in  their  entire  form,  but 
sy^)^^eqi^ef^Uy  they,  were  rendered  more 
easy  to  read  and  more  expeditious  in 
writing,  in  two  ways:  One,  called 
hira-kana,  by  writing  the  whole  char- 
acter in  a  very  abridged  or  contracted 
-form  and  in  a  cursive  style;  the 
other,  called  kata-kana,  by  taking  a 
part  only  of  the  character,  consisting 
.^f^qnerally  of  two  or  three  strokes,  to 
.,e,xpress  the  sound  of  the  whole.  The 
hira-kana  is  the  kind  of  letter  com- 
monly used,  especially  in  books  in- 
tended for  the  common  people  and  the 
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uneducated  classes.  The  kata-kana  has 
been  little  used,  except  in  dictionaries 
to  define  the  meaning  of  Chinese  char- 
acters, or  in  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal works.  In  the  hira-kana  there  are 
several  ways  of  writing  the  same 
letter,  differing  in  being  more  or  less 
contracated,   as  well  as   several   dif- 


a  jinrikisha-keeper,  and  those  work- 
ing on  their  own  account.  The  first- 
named  is  said  to  lord  it  over  the  other 
jinrikisha-men.  He  is  a  private  serv- 
ant, and  as  such  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  abide  by  the  police  laws  and 
regulations  regarding  his  clothes  or 
his  vehicle. 


JAPANESE  GIRLS  RIDING  IN  JINRICKISHAS. 


ferent  letters  to  express  the  same 
syllabic  sound,  making  the  acquisition 
of  the  written  language  extremely 
troublesome. 

*  «  * 

While  comparatively  a  modern  in- 
vention the  jinrikisha,  or  two-wheeled 
Yt0  carriage,  is  peculiarly 

JiarikiMbamMsn.  Japanese.  Instead  of 
horses,  "coolies"  are  the  "beasts  of 
burden."  In  days  of  yore  palanquins 
were  the  favorite  mode  of  travel,  and 
are  still  used  in  mountain  service  or 
where  roads  are  impassable  for  jin- 
rikishas.  Onoto  Watanna,  a  Japanese 
writer,  thus  describes  the  jinrikisha- 
men: 

There  are  three  classes  of  jinrik- 
isha-men—  those  serving  in  private 
houses,  those  plying  their  trade  under 


The  jinrikisha-man  of  the  second 
class  has  a  harder  time  of  it.  He 
lives  with  a  great  many  others  in  a 
jinrikisha-house,  and  is  entirely  un- 
der the  dominion  of  his  keeper,  who 
receives  the  fares  and  is  responsible 
altogether  for  the  good  or  bad  con- 
duct of  his  men.  For  his  services  he 
receives  a  percentage  of  his  earnings, 
and  his  board  and  lodging.  Extra 
tips  and  drink-money  are,  however, 
all  his  own.  His  clear  profits  in  earn- 
ings amount  to  perhaps  about  three 
yen  (three  dollars)  a  month.  This, 
of  course,  exclusive  of  all  expenses, 
and  little  as  it  might  seem  to  the 
Western  hack-driver  or  cabby,  three 
dollars  a  month  is  not  so  lightly  re- 
garded by  a  poor  Japanese  jinrikisha- 
man.     The  freest  but  poorest  of  the 
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jinrikisha-men  are  those  who  work  on 
their  own  account.  The  majority  of 
them  hire  a  jinrikisha  for  the  day, 
paying  four  to  eight  sen  ( four  to  eight 
cents)  a  day.  They  make  on  the  ve- 
hicle perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  sen  a 
day.  The  independent  jinrikisha-man 
joins  a  street-stand  and  takes  his 
chances  with  scores  of  others. 

Uyeno  and  Shimbashi  are  the  two 
great  terminal  stations  of  Tokio,  and 
the  jinrikishas  are  thick  in  the  rail- 
way inclosures.  At  these  places  the 
trade  is  found  very  profitable,  and  to 
hold  a  position  on  one  of  these  stands 


private  houses  is,  however,  the  best 
oft*  of  all.  He  is  generally  of  a  better 
class  and  sometimes  holds  his  position 
for  a  lifetime. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  foreigners  are 
forced  to  give  harsh  judgment  against 
these  men  as  a  class,  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  travel  in  Japan  without 
them  constantly  with  you.  Owing  to 
the  poor  and  hard  circumstances  un- 
der which  most  of  them  exist,  the  jin- 
rikisha-man is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
delights  of  Japan,  picturesque  as  he 
and  his  vehicle  generally  are. 

A  woman  hiring  a  vehicle,  for  in- 


JAPANBSB  GIRLS  IN  GARDEN  OF  TEA  HOUSE 


a  jinrikisha-man  must  pay  a  pretty 
good  price. 

There  are  over  four  thousand  jin- 
rikisha-men who  ply  their  trade  at 
nights,  sleeping  during  the  day.  They 
lie  in  wait  for  belated  passengers  and 
revelers,  and  are  more  successful  than 
those  who  work  by  the  day,  as  after 
midnight  the  fare  is  usually  excessive. 
The  experienced  ones  scorn  to  take 
fares  for  a  short  distance,  and  only 
look  out  for  passengers  who  will  pay 
well. 

The    jinrikisha-man    employed     in 


stance,  may  sometimes  find  herself  in 
the  heart  of  a  forest,  within  impossible 
walking  distance  of  any  town  or  point, 
and  a  surly  man  demanding  an  extra 
fare  or  threatening  to  "dump"  her. 
Counter-threats  do  not  effect  him. 
Better  pay  and  be  done  with  it.  His 
fare,  after  all,  is  so  small  and  slight 
you  do  not  mind  if  he  does  double  it. 
Fancy  being  pulled  in  a  vehicle  for 
forty  miles  at  a  stretch  for  the  miser- 
able charge  of  five  or  ten  sen !  Pay 
him  well;  he  can  give  you  more  in- 
formation of  the  country  and  people 
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than  all  the  marquises  and  counts  and 
nobles  who  give  banquets  in  honor  of 
your  honorable  presence  in  Japan, 
and  of  the  full  moon,  local  fetes, 
flowers,  snow.  The  banquets  are  de- 
lightful,* your  host's  pretty  pretenses 
of  servility  more  delightful,  but  you 
learn  no  more  of  the  country  and  peo- 
ple at  such  a  party  or  banquet  than 
that  they  drank  the  sake  hot  in  little 
cups  which  went  thirty  or  more  to 
the  pint,  had  the  geisha-girls  to  sing 
and  dance  and  amuse  you,  and 
watched  your  pleasure  constantly. 
This  and  other  surface  acquaintances 


their  friendly  way  at  you  as  you  fly 
past  their  pretty  homes.  He  knows 
the  best  nakoda  to  whom  to  go  if  a 
wife  is  desired;  indeed,  he  himself 
will  act  in  that  capacity,  for  does  he 
not  know  where  the  nicest  and  pret- 
tiest girls  abound?  In  fact,  when  you 
have  melted  his  heart  with  a  handful 
of  sen  he  becomes  a  friend  worth 
having.  It  is  true  he  may  "spot"  you 
as  being  one  whom  it  is  worth  his 
while  to  keep  in  touch  with  during 
your  entire  visit  in  the  city,  and  you 
will  find  it  difficult  to  leave  your  hotel 
without    encountering   him    hard    by, 


UPSET  I    NOT  AN  UNCOMMON  CX:CURRENCE 


are  all  the  foreigner  usually  has  of 
the  Japanese,  and  there  can  be  no  con- 
ception of  the  actual  difference  of  the 
real  life  of  the  people  to  that  seen  at 
theSe  functions. 

But  the  jinrikisha-man  will  show 
you  the  graves  of  the  lovers  who  com- 
mitted joshi  to  become  wedded  in 
death;  he  will  tell  you  their  pretty, 
pitiful  romances,  and  the  reason  why 
lovers  pray  at  their  graves;  he  will 
tell  you  the  history  of  all  the  old 
shrines  and  temples;  he  knows  scores 
of  the  country  people  who  smile  in 


importunately  soliciting  your  patron- 
age, though  on  each  and  every  oc- 
casion iie  will  call  to  you  as  though 
you  were  an  utter  stranger  to  him 
and  he  has  never  seen  you  before,  or 
does  not  recognize  you  as  the  person 
who  tipped  him  so  well  the  previous 
day. 

In  these  days  when  the  streets  are 
literally  lined  with  vehicles  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds,  when  carriages  of  the 
most  approved  kind  brush  by  smart 
dog-carts  and  'antiquated  shandry- 
dans,   or    are    overtaken    by    public 
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stages  called  by  courtesy  "omnibuses/* 
or  race  with  tram-cars,  the  most  con- 
spicuous, numerous  and  popular  is  the 
light  two- wheeled  jinrikisha,  with  its 
comfortable  spring-seat  and  shady 
calash- top.  A  tourist  rushes  joyously 
for  one  the  first  thing,  if  only  "to  try 
what  it  feels  like ;"  a  Japanese  gentle- 
man steps  into  it  whenever  he  leaves 
his  house  or  store;  pleasure  parties 
hire  a  score  of  them  at  once.  Imagine 
a  picnic  party  made  up  of  a  score  or 
more  of  them,  each  with  two  passen- 
gers !     How  delightful  for  lovers ! 

Some  chronic  whiners  still  insist 
that  the  jinrikisha  is  an  evil,  and  has 
made  the  nation  who  formerly  were 
noted  for  their  activity  (a  distance  of 
forty    or    fifty    miles    being    thought 

*  In  the  Jane  number  a  prof  asely  illustrated  article 


nothing  of  for  walking  by  an  average 
young  man)  indolent  and  lazy.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  majority 
of  people  (foreigners  and  Japanese) 
consider  the  jinrikisha  one  of  the 
most  delightful  features  of  this  de- 
lightful country,  and  one  which  would 
rob  it  of  much  of  its  charm  were  it 
abolished.  Public  sentiment  in  the 
main  is  strongly  opposed  to  substitut- 
ing car  lines,  and  most  of  the  people 
dread  its  advent,  which,  unfortunately, 
seems  inevitable.  And  with  the 
abolishment  of  the  jinrikisha  thou- 
sands of  men  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  It  is  a  necessity  and  a 
luxury  today.  How  soon  it  will  be 
before  its  days  are  numbered  can  not 
be  said.  * 

deeoriptlye  of  "the  Japan  of  todas"  will  be  published. 


Losing   Customers 


A  MERCHANT  knows  that  upon 
^^  the  good  will  of  his  patrons  de- 
pends his  success  in  business.  Every 
subterfuge  that  -will  make  friends  of 
the  patrons  of  business  rivals  is 
adopted.  A  merchant  who  has  no  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  his  patrons 
soon  loses  their  patronage. 

A  popular  chapter  in  American  his- 
tory tells  of  how  the  American  Colo- 
nists after  ages  of  loyalty  to  Great 
Britain  suddenly  became  antagonistic 
simply  because  "God  had  given"  the 
English  people  an  arrogant,  foolish 
man  for  a  king.  This  antagonism 
went  so  far  that  the  American  Colo- 
nists, with  almost  unanimity,  refused 
to  eat,  drink  or  wear  anything  that 
was  made  in  Great  Britain.  The 
market  that  the  English  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  had  enjoyed 
was  suddenly  closed — and  the  king's 
whole  army  could  not  force  the  peo- 
ple to  drink  tea  imported  in  English 
ships  or  wear  clothes  made  from  cloth 
made  in  England.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  a  merchant  nation  can  just  as 
quickly  lose  its  patrons  as  an  indi- 


vidual merchant  by  failing  to  make 
friends  of  those  to  whom  you  expect 
to  sell. 

There  are  indications,  which  are 
very  marked,  that  somebody  has  made 
the  same  mistake  with  the  people  of 
the  American  Colonies  that  King 
George  did  with  the  people  of  the 
British  Colonies.  When  a  poverty- 
stricken  Cuban  will  pay  higher  for  an 
article  made  in  Europe  than  for  the 
same  article  made  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  evident  that  what  Amer- 
ican history  boasts  of  as  "patriotism" 
in  the  American  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  is  "ignorant  prejudice"  of  the 
Cuban  subjects  of  the  United  States. 

A  close  reading  of  the  following 
bulletin  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of 
Statistics  at  Washington  is  convinc- 
ing that  notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  the  American  army,  tariff,  custom 
houses,  officials,  merchants,  etc., 
which  abound  in  the  island,  the  Cu- 
bans are  ceasing  to  purchase  Amer- 
ican products.  Here  is  the  bulletin, 
which  was  published  under  date  of 
April  I2th: 
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Imports  into  Cuba  from  Europe  are  in- 
creasing, while  those  from  the  United 
States  are  decreasing.  The  reports  of  the 
Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  a  fall- 
ing off  in  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  in  the  8  months 
ending  with  February,  1901,  while  the  re- 
ports of  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the  War 
Department  in  charge  of  the  commerce 
of  Cuba  also  show  a  decrease  in  Cuban 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  an  in- 
crease in  Cuban  imports  from  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  the  8  months  ending 
with  February,  1901,  according  to  the 
Treasury    Bureau    of    Statistics,    the    do- 


THB  EARL  OF  HOPETOWN 
Britlah  Govctnor-G«ncraI  of  the  new  Australian  Commonwealth, 


mestic  exports  to  Cuba  were  $16,023,436, 
against  $16,412,547  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year ;  while  the  War  De- 
partment statement  for  the  9  months  end- 
ing with  September,  1900,  show  imports 
from  the  United  States  into  Cuba  of  $24,- 
525,659,  against  $28,094,030  in  the  same 
months  of  the  preceding  year.  The  same 
statement  of  the  War  Department  which 
shows  a  fall  of  $3,500,000  in  Cuban  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  shows  an 
increase    of    over    $2,000,000    in    imports 


from  Europe,  the  figures  of  European  im- 
ports in  9  months  of  1900  being  $21,559,- 
239,  and  in  the  9  months  of  1899,  $19,481,- 
660,  while  the  Cuban  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  in  9  months  of 
1900  were  $8,297,865,  against  $6,598,582 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Taking  the  entire  list  of 
European  countries  it  is  found  that  in  i 
large  majority  of  cases  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  imports  into  Cuba  in  the  1900 
period  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  imports 
by  classes  shows  that  European  manufac- 
turers are  rapidly  and  vig- 
orously invading  the  Cuban 
field  under  the  very  eyes  of 
their  American  rivals.  Eng- 
land and  Germany  especial- 
ly are  increasing  their  ex- 
ports to  that  island,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  quantity 
or  value  of  the  various 
classes  of  manufactured 
goods  supplied  to  Cuba  by 
those  countries  and  by  the 
United  States  may  prove  in- 
teresting and  perhaps  sug- 
gestive to  American  manu- 
facturers   and    merchants. 

Imports  of  boots  and 
shoes  into  Cuba,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  United 
States  in  the  9  months  of 
1900  were  86,643  pairs,  and 
from  Spain  428,889  pairs. 
Of  shoes  and  sandals,  the 
imports  from  the  United 
States  in  the  9  months  of 
1900  were  177,399  pairs  and 
from  Spain,  1,269,793  pairs. 
Of  matches  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  in 
the  period  under  discussion 
were  $3,235  in  value,  and 
from    the   United   Kingdom, 

$6,495. 

Of  paper  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  fell  from 
$224,072  in  9  months  of 
1899  to  $114,128  in  the 
same  months  ori9oo,  while 
during  the  same  period  the 
imports  of  paper  from  Germany  increased 
from  $63,485  to  ^73,162. 

Imports  of  starch  from  the  United 
States  in  the  9  months  of  1899  were  $84.- 
807  and  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1900  were  $21,215;  while  from  the  United 
Kingdom  the  imports  increased  from  $18,- 
595  in  9  months  of  1899  to  $47,615  in  the 
same  months  of  1900. 

Of  wines  and  cordials  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  the  first  half  of  1899 
amounted    to    $38,903    and    in    the    same 
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months  of  1900  were  but  $6,012;  while  in  from  the  United  Kingdom.     Of  the  $i6a, 

the   same  period  of   1900  the   imports  of  116  worth  of  cottdn  yarn  and  thread  im- 

wines   from   France   amounted   to   $42,804  ported  in  9  months  of  1900,  $3,291  worth 

and  from  Spain  $1,131,904.  was  from  the  United  States,  $17,469  from 

Of  iron  in  the  form  of  ingots,  bars  and  Spain,  $18,017  from  France,  and  $116,482 

sheets,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

in  the  first  6  months  of  1900  were  $403,-  Under   the    classification    of    "all    other 

645,  against  $810,217  in  the  same  months  manufacturers  of  cotton,"  the  total  for  9 

of    the    preceding    year;    while    from    the  months   ending   with    September,    1900,   is 

United  Kingdom  the  imports  of  the  same  $3,307,494,  and  of  this  $227,372  worth  was 

class   increased   from   $98,749   during   the  from    the    United    States,    $329,880    from 

6  months  of  1899  to  $205,776  in  the  same  France,  $904,015  from  Spain,  and  $1,653,- 

months  of  1900.  510  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of   bags    for    sugar,    the    imports    from  The  following  table  shows  the  total  value 

the   United    States   in   9   months   of    1899  of    the    imports    into    Cuba    in    the    nine 

amounted    to    $64,550    and    in    the    same  months  ending  with  September,   1899  and 

months  of  1900  to  $4,387 ;  while  from  Ger-  1900,  respectively,  the  share  of  each  of  the 

many  they  were  in  9  months  of  1899  $7,-  principal    countries,   and   the    increase   or 

739,  and  in  9  months  of  1900  $23,933;  and  decrease  in  each  case: 

from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  9  months  .          .  j  •  .    /-  u            xt-              ^u        j 

of  1899,  $215,239,  and  in  the  same  months  I'^Ported  into  Cuba          Nine  months  end- 

of  1900,  $180,970.  ^'■^™                       J"«  September, 

Under  the  head  of  "all  other  manufac-  ^^^9             1900 

tures    of    fibers,"    the    imports    from    the  United  States   ...  .$28,094,030  $24,525,659 

United  States  dropped  from  $81,337  in  the  United    Kingdom..     6,598,582       8,297,865 

9  months  of  1899  to  $12,586  in  the  corre-     Spain     8,104,206       7.573,9i2 

spending  months  of  1900  ;  while  during  the     France    2,664,804       2,501,732 

same  period,  those  from  the  United  King-     Germany     1,327,663       2,104,516 

dom   increased   from   $967,232   to   $1,336,-     Mexico    2,636,755       1,977,344 

387;  those  from  Spain,  from  $i57,i7S  to     Colombia    i.505,775       1,373,543 

$182,900,    and    those    from    France,    from     Uruguay     517,583       1,261,683 

$38,636   to  $69,943.  Porto    Rico    696,163  953.983 

Of  the  $262,481  worth  of  dried  fish  im-     Venezuela    896,055  337,oo7 

ported  into  Cuba  during  the  3  months  end-     Peru    1 1,1 47  310,186 

ing   with    September,    1900,    the    value    of     Netherlands   331,026  287,173 

$44,736  was  from  the  United  States,  $35,-  Norway  and  Sweden        163,491          259,278 

293  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  $123,-     Belgium    182,295  252,576 

504  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Honduras    323,310  230,394 

Of  the  $289,946  worth  of  cotton  cloths     Argentina     61,670  152,079 

closely  woven  imported  in  these  3  months     Ecuador    30,265  125,177 

of     1900,    $25,725    worth    was    from    the     Italy    42,262  108,459 

United    States,    $50,442    from    Spain,   and  Austria-Hungary  . .          42,783            91,084 

$168,584    from   the   United   Kingdom.     Of     Japan     17,809  63,590 

the  $492,946  worth  of  cotton  cloths  loosely  British  East  Indies          94,824            55,S07 

woven   imported   during  the  same   period.  Other    countries...         294,249          265,955 

the  value  of  $30,614  was  from  the  United  

States,  $87,849  ^rom   Spain,  and  $312,297         Total    $54,636,747  $53,108,702 


Items     of     Interest 


Sub-Marine  Boats. — While  the  Ameri- 
can naval  authorities  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  "throw  cold  water"  on  sub- 
marine boats  foreign  governments  are  go- 
ing ahead  building  them.  It  is  a  recorded 
fact  that  although  the  iron  "turret"  fight- 
ing ship  is  an  American  device,  the  Moni- 
tor having  startled  the  world  by  her  mar- 
velous superiority  over  the  wooden  "line 
of  battle"  ships,  the  American  naval  au- 
thorities strenuously  opposed  the  innova- 
tion, and  went  to  sleep  while  the  rest  of  the 
world   seized   upon   the   idea   and  evolved 


Ericsson's  Monitor  into  the  modem  bat- 
tleship. Holland,  the  submarine  boat  en- 
thusiast, may  well  exclaim  with  Mathew. 
"A  phophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in 
his  own  country  and  in  his  own  house." 

#    #    # 

The  Tariff  War.— The  tariff  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  still 
goes  merrily  on.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
the  situation  is  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
beneficiaries   of   the   American   tariff,   are 
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taking  the  side  of  Russia  in  the  contro- 
versy. The  "sugar  trust,"  on  the  other 
hand  is  sustaining  Secretary  Gage  in  his 
discrimination  against  Russian  sugar. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers protest  that  the  ruling  of  Secretary 
Gage  is  unjust  to  Russia  and  have  insti- 
tuted suit  to  determine  the  legality  of  his 
action. 

The  Ironmonger,  a  London  trade  jour- 
nal, thus  presents  the  situation  from  a 
disinterested  standpoint : 

"We  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  quar- 
rel will  shortly  be  patched  up.  The  United 
States  has  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  foreign  markets  to  quarrel 
with  such  a  customer  as  Russia.  At  any 
rate,  the  trump  cards  are  all  in  Russia's 
hands.  She  sends  very  little  to  the  States, 
and  if  American  iron  and  steel  goods  are 


A  CALIFORNIA  ORANGE  ORCHARD 


excluded  from  her  markets  she  can  prob- 
ably obtain  what  she  wants  from  Britain, 
Germany  and  France.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  we  or  any  other  foreign 
country  will  have  a  chance  of  benefiting 
from  the  quarrel.  But  the  real  importance 
of  the  dispute  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
shows  how  untenable  the  present  system  of 
protection  is  becoming.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  prohibiting  the  im- 
ports of  foreign  goods  altogether,  but 
tariffs  intended  to  bolster  up  national  in- 
dustries and  at  the  same  time  to  produce 
revenue,  seem  doomed  to  break  down  in 
practice.  In  the  case  in  question  it  is 
difficult  to  sympathize  with  either  party. 
The  Unitea  States  are  so  aggressively  com- 
peting abroad  while  shutting  out  foreign 
goods  at  home  that  a  lesson  such  as  they 
are  apparently .  about  to  receive  from  the 


Rusian   Government   may   do   them    some 
good." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says  of  this 
tariff  war: 

"For  the  German  iron  industry  this 
measure  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  the  United  States  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  compete  in  the  Russian  market  with 
Germany." 

The  I  ngersoll- Sergeant  Drill  Co.,  of 
New  York,  whose  products  are  now  being 
sold  in  many  foreign  countries  publish  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  received 
from  their  Berlin  representative: 

"Thanks  to  your  sugar  friends,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  has  increased  the  duty 
on  our  machinery  from  three  cents  to  four 
and  three-quarters  cents  per  pound.  An 
air  compressor  weighing  40,000  pounds  is 
sold  for  $4,500,  and  according  to  this  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pay  $1,900 
duty,  or  a  little  over  42  per  cent." 
The  official  publication  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, American  Trade,  denounces 
the  ruling  against  the  importation 
of  Russian  sugar  and  says: 

"The  injury  inflicted  upon 
American  trade  by  the  imposition 
of  a  countervailing  duty  upon 
Russian  sugar  and  Russia's  re- 
taliatory advance  of  duties  on 
American  goods  has  been  greatly 
underestimated  rather  than  ex- 
aggerated." 

#    #    # 

Economic  Value  of  Meat. — 
The  following  tabulated  statement 
of  the  annual  consumption  of 
flesh  food  is  from  a  European 
publication,  and  has  been  used  by 
others  to  demonstrate  that  the 
consumption  of  flesh  as  a  food 
contributes  to  the  intelligence, 
energy  and  independence  of 
human  beings,  it  being  claimed  that  the 
leading  peoples  stand  in  approximately 
the  same  order  when  considering  such 
characteristics  as  they  do  as  "meat  eaters." 
The  following  is  the  statement  referred  to : 
"The  annual  consumption  of  flesh  food 
per  inhabitant  is,  in  the 

United  States   120  lbs. 

Great   Britain    105  lbs. 

France    74  lbs. 

Germany     69  lbs. 

Netherlands    69  lbs. 

Scandinavia    r 67  lbs. 

Austria    64  lbs. 

Spain     49  lbs. 

Russia     48  lbs. 

Italy     23  lbs. 

"The  energy  of  the  inhabitants  is  pretty 
much   in  the  same  proportion." 
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Imports  of  British  Colonies. — The 
Treasury  Department  has  found,  from 
British  statistical  matter  published,  that 
the  British  colonies  throughout  the  world 
imported  in  1899  goods  valued  at  over  a 
billion  dollars,  and  of  this  amount  over 
$500,000,000  was  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 

England's  largest  colony,  of  course,  is 
British  India.  Its  total  imports  in  1899 
are  given  in  round  terms  at  £60,000,000 
(or  about  $300,000,000)  of  which  £40,- 
000,000  (or  about  $200,000,000)  were  im- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Next  in  importance  is  Canada  whose 
total  imports  amount  to  £23,000.000  but 
which  takes  only  £  6,678,000  in  value  from 
the  United  Kingdom ;  the  chief  reason  of 
this  small  proportion  being  her  immediate 
proximity  to  the  United  States  which  can 
supply  more  promptly  and  conveniently  her 
varied  wants. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  group  of 
Australasian  colonies  whose  reports  show 
on  the  face  an  importation  in  round 
numbers  of  over  £70,000,000  in  1899, 
though  the  fact  that  each  colony  counts 
as  "an  inportation,"  anything  coming 
from  any  other  Australian  colony,  even 
though  merely  brought  across  the  line  from 
adjoining  territory  makes  this  statement 
of  Australian  "imports"  a  misleading  one. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  real  import  trade 
of  tne  Australian  colonies  shows  that  their 
importations  from  countries  outside  of  the 
Australian  continent  amount  to  about  55 
per  cent  of  the  sum  which  they  name  as 
"imports."  Basing  an  estimate  upon  this 
analysis  of  the  1898  figure,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  imports  of  the  Australian 
continent  in  1899  were  not  far  from 
£40,000,000,  of  which  the  United  King- 
dom, although  located  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  globe,  furnished  over  £  26,000,000 
in  value. 

The  value  of  the  importations  of  the 
British  West  Indies  in  1889  is  £6.711,000 
(or  about  $33,555,000)  of  which  £2,722,- 
000  (or  about  $13,616,000)  were  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  African  colonies  show  total  im- 
ports of  $130,000,000  in  value,  of  which 
$85,000,000  are  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  alone  the  im- 
ports of  the  year  are  in  round  numbers 
$100,000,000,  of  which  $65  000  000  are 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

#    #    # 

Public  Lands  in  the  Philippines.-- 
The  following  extract  from  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  "Taft  Commission"  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  of  es- 
pecial interest  at  this  time  when  many  are 
looking  for  a  "graft"  in  our  new  posses- 
sions.    If   this   land   wei*e   divided   among 


the  natives,  then  indeed  would  the  Ameri- 
cans bring  relief  to  a  mucn  oppressed  peo- 
ple, but  it  is  said  that  enough  Congress- 
men (among  whom  Mr.  Hull  is  a  leader), 
are  interested  in  gigantic  lumber,  hemp, 
tobacco,  etc.,  deals  in  the  Philippines  to 
leave  nothing  but  the  rocky  mountain 
slopes  for  the  natives.  Concerning  this 
great  public  domain  the  Taft  Commission 
says  in  its  report  to  the  President: 

"The  total  amount  of  land  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  approximately  29,694,500 
hectares,  or  73.345,415  acres.  Of  this 
amount  it  is  estimated  that  about  2,000,000 
hectares,  or  about  4,940,000  acres,  are 
owned  by  individuals,  leaving  in  public 
lands  27,694,500  hectares,  or  68,405,415 
acres.  The  land  has  not  been  surveyed, 
and  these  are  merely  estimates.  Of  the 
public  lands,  there  are  about  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  forest  land  as  there  is  waste 
land.  The  land  is  most  fertile  and  for  the 
greater  part  nalturally  irrigated.  There 
was  a  very  great  demand  for  this  land,  but 
owing  to  the  irregularities,  frauds,  and  de- 
lays in  the  Spanish  system,  the  natives 
generally  abandoned  efforts  to  secure  a 
good  title  and  contented  themselves  with 
remaining  on  the  land  as  simple  squatters, 
subject  to  eviction  by  the  State.  In  1894 
the  Minister  for  the  Colonies  reported  to 
the  Queen  of  Spain  that  there  were  about 
200,000  squatters  on  the  public  lands,  but 
it  is  thought  by  employes  in  the  forestry 
bureau,  who  have  been  in  a  position  to 
know,  that  there  are  fully  double  that 
number.  In  the  various  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  the  proportion  of  private  land 
to  public  land  is  about  as  stated  above, 
except  in  Mindanao,  Mindoro,  and  Pala- 
wan, where  the  proportion  of  public  land 
is  far  greater. 

The  insufficient  character  of  the  public- 
land  system  under  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  these  islands  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  refer  in  detail  to  what  that  system  was. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  were  no 
surveys  of  any  importance  whatever,  and 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  establish- 
ing a  public-land  system  is  to  have  the 
public  lands  accurately  surveyed.  This  is 
a  work  of  years,  but  it  is  thought  that  a 
system  of  the  laws  of  public  lands  can  be 
inaugurated  without  waiting  until  the  sur- 
vey is  completed.  The  Commission  has 
received  a  sufficient  number  of  applica- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  public  land  to 
know  that  large  amounts  of  American 
capital  are  only  waiting  the  opportunity  to 
invest  in  the  rich  agricultural  field  which 
may  here  be  developed.  In  view  of  the 
decision  that  the  military  government  has 
no  power  to  part  with  the  public  land  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  and  that  that 
power  rests  alone  in  Congress,  it  becomes 
very   essential,   to   assist   the   development 
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of  these  islands  and  their  prosperity,  that 
Congressional  authority  be  vested  in  the 
government  of  the  islands  to  adopt  a 
proper  public-land  system,  and  to  sell  the 
land  upon  proper  terms.  There  should, 
of  course,  be  restrictions  preventing  the 
acquisition  of  too  large  quantities  by  any 
individual  or  corporation,  but  those  re- 
strictions should  only  be  imposed  after 
giving  due  weight  to  the  circumstances 
that  capital  can  not  be  secured  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  islands  unless  the  inr 
vestment  may  be  sufficiently  great  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  large  aipounts 
for  expensive  machinery  and  equipment. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  land.  The  Commission,  of  course, 
is  not  restricted  from  instituting  a  sur- 
vey, and  has  had  some  communication  with 
the  head  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  It  proposes  in  the 
near  future  to  inaugurate  such  a  system." 

#  #    # 
Under-Selling     the     World. — Consul 

Halstead,  of  Birmingham,  England,  says 
that  American  manufacturers  are  selling 
tubing  for  water  pipes  "at  a  figure  which 
no  one  in  England  could  touch,  and  not 
only  was  the  price  cheaper  but  the  quality 
was   vastly  superior." 

In  a  recent  publication  the  Frankfort 
(Germany)  Chamber  of  Commerce  says 
that  "the  harbor  authorities  of  Calcutta 
advertised  for  bids  on  locomotives.  The 
lowest  English  bid  was  $7,349  for  each  lo- 
comotive, to  be  delivered  within  nine 
months;  the  lowest  American  bid  was 
$5f998,  delivery  within  six  months.  The 
American  firm  received  the  contract.  The 
contract  for  furnishing  a  large  quantity 
of  cast-iron  pipes  for  the  Dutch  colonies 
was  some  time  ago  awarded  to  an  Ameri- 
can firm,  which  underbid  German"  com- 
petitors nearly  twenty-five  per  cent.  Late- 
ly, large  orders  for  rails  were  placed  in 
America  from  Holland.  Even  the  English 
Government  is  obliged  to  give  Americans 
the  preference  over  their  own  works  on 
account  of  lower  prices  and  quicker  de- 
livery, as  in  the  construction  of  the  Ugan- 
da bridges." 

#  ^   • 

The  "Biggest  in  the  World." — ^"Therc 
is  no  characteristic  of  the  Americans  more 
pronounced  than  their  desire  to  do  things 
on  a  larger  scale  than  anyone  else,"  says 
an  English  trade  journal.  "They  live 
singly  and  collectively  with  the  idea  of 
'going  one  better'  ever  before  them.  They 
build  higher  bridges,  broader  canals, 
deeper  Idcks,  than  other  nations ;  they  have 
longer  railways,  more  capacious  ships, 
larger  works  than  any  country  in  Europe ; 
they  tell  taller  stories,  breed  more  multi- 
millionaires, and  produce  more  magnificent 
catastrophes   than   anyone   can    even   con- 


ceive on  'this  side.*  Their  country  en- 
courages enterprise  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  people  have  the  pluck,  the  energy,  and 
the  skill  to  carry  great  schemes  to  comple- 
tion. They  are  not  dissuaded  by  others 
or  their  own  previous  failures,  but  turn 
again;  sometimes  to  repeat  their  own. 
sometimes  the  errors  of  others,  but  fre 
quently  to  succeed.  They  are  at  presenv 
engaged  on  the  construction  of  the  most 
powerful  gun  in  the  world.  When  in  the 
course  of  some  months  it  is  completed  and 
tested,  stories  about  it  will  come  to  this 
country,  and  epigrammatic  legends  of  it 
will  figure  on  the  bills  of  the  evening 
papers.  ♦  *  ♦**♦♦♦♦♦ 
"The  American  gun  w^ll  weigh,  when 
completed,  over  -130  tons,  its  maximum 
diameter  will  be  s  ft.,  the  diameter  at  the 
muzzle  2  ft.  4  in.,  the  bore  16  in.,  and  the 
total  length  nearly  50  ft.  The  weight  of 
the  projectile  will  be  more  than  one  ton, 
and  the  calculated  range,  with  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  2300  foot-seccfnds,  is  practically 
21  miles.  This  figure  is  regarded  as 
doubtful  by  not  a  few  mathematicians. 
The  height  of  the  trajectory  for  that  range 
would  touch  sH  miles,  far  above  the 
clouds,  and  into  highly-rarefied  atmos- 
phere— a  fact  which  may  possibly  affect 
the  result  in  some  measure.  The  16  in. 
g^n  is  only  one  of  a  number  which  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  for  the  coast  de- 
fense of  the  United  States." 

#  #   # 

Gold  Production  in  Australia. — After 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  production  of 
gold  in  Australia  from  1,587,947  ounces  in 
1890  to  4,461,105  ounces  in  1899  there 
has  been  a  depression  to  4,174,811  ounces 
in  1900.  The  present  prosperity  of  Aus- 
tralia is  attributed  by  some  to  the  great 
production  of  precious  metals,  and  by  the 
same  persons  the  prediction  is  made  that 
the  decrease  in  production  will  soon  make 
itself  felt  in  all  industi'ies. 

#  #    # 

The  Tour  of  a  Prince. — The  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  York,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  the  Dutchess,  is  now  making  a  tour 
of  the  British  Colonies  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
Ophir,  with  H.  M.  S.  Diadem  and  Niobe 
as  an  escort.  The  Duke  is  the  "heir  ap- 
parent" to  the  British  throne  and  should 
he  live  longer  than  his  father,  King  Ed- 
ward, he  will  be  the  next  king  of  Great 
Britain   and   the   British   Colonies. 

The  Duke  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on 
March  i6th.  His  voyage  takes  him  to 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Colom- 
bo (Ceylon)  and  Singapore,  reaching 
Melbourne  (Australia)  early  in  May. 
After  visiting  points  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania  he  will  leave  on 
his  return  trip  the  latter  part  of  July  via 
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Mauritius,  Natal  and  Cape  Town.  From 
the  latter  point  he  will  enter  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  enroute  to  Canada,  via  Ascension 
and  St.  Vincent.  He  will  leave  St.  John. 
New  Foundland,  for  England,  after  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  Canada,  the  latter  part  of 
October. 

#  #  # 
Hard  Times  in  Germany. — The  London 
Engineer  says  in  its  issue  of  March  226 
that  "the  period  of  high  prosperity  which 
has  been  enjoyed  by  the  German  iron  in- 
dustry for  several  years  in  conjunction 
with  other  branches  of  trade  in  that  coun- 
try, and  which  began  to  pass  away  about 
twelve  months  ago,  has  gradually  become 


not  been  realized,  and  in  merchant  circles 
it  is  reported  that  the  consumption  still 
declines  and  prices  continue  to  have  a 
downward  tendency.  As  far  as  the  op- 
eration of  foreign  markets  affects  the  in- 
dustrial situation  in  Germany,  the  im- 
provement of  business  in  the  United 
States  had  been  looked  forward  to  as 
likely  to  assist  in  relieving  the  position  of 
affairs  in  the  Fatherland.  This  expecta- 
tion has,  however,  been  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment as  America  still  produces  more 
than  is  required  for  her  own  purposes,  and 
her  exports  to  countries  competing  with 
Germany  do  not  prevent  English  crude 
iron  from  being  offered  at  lower  prices.' 


THB  **OPHIR"  AND  ESCORT 

The  Duke  ani  Dachev,  of  Cornwall  and  York,  arc  now  making  a  tour  ol  the  Britiah 

Colonic*  on  the  *'Ophir/'  under  the  escort  of  the  ''Diadem"  and  "Niobe." 


transformed  into  a  state  of  depression 
that  has  now  reached  such  a  critical  stage 
as  to  give  rise  to  considerable  anxiety  as 
to  the  future  position  of  the  manufactured 
iron  industry  in  Germany.  At  the  present 
time,  and  apart  from  the  crude  iron  syn- 
dicates, there  are  many  expressions  ot 
opinion  from  different  quarters  which 
unite  in  affirming  that  the  retrogressive 
movement  in  the  German  iron  trade  has 
become  accentuated,  and  is  now  being 
more  severely  experienced  than  would  ap- 
pear from  external  indications.  The  hope 
has  been  entertained  that  an  increased 
consumption  would  be  noticeable  in  the 
spring,    but    this    anticipation    has    so    far 


Vice-Consul  Adler,  of  Kehl,  thus  re- 
ports conditions  to  the  State  Department 
at   Washington : 

"The  textile  industry  of  Alsace  has  for 
some  time  been  so  depressed  that  it  has 
hardly  paid  to  keep  mills  running.  Man- 
ufacturers had  counted  on  an  increase  in 
exports,  but  this  trade,  on  the  contrary, 
has  steadily  declined.  Then  some  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  became  involved  in 
the  financial  troubles  arising  from  failures 
of  firms  in  the  cities  of  Roubaix  and  Tour- 
coing,  France,  which,  as  reported  in  the 
Textil-Zeitung,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  over 
16,000,000  marks  ($3,808,000)  to  six  of 
the    principal    textile    workers    of    Alsace 
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alone.  Some  factories  here  closed  alto- 
gether ;  others  reduced  their  producing 
facilities  to  nearly  a  minimum,  and  peo- 
ple in  general  in  the  factory  towns  silffered 
severely. 

"In  regard  to  the  decline  of  the  exports 
of  textile  fabrics  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict, the  records  of  the  latter  show  the 
following  figures: 

1896     $319,370.04 

1897     241,707.22 

1898     170,405-73 

1899     95,486.71 

1900 48,790.66 

#    #    # 

Artificial  Stone. — Germans  have  suc- 
ceeded in  manufacturing  an  artificial  ston2 
from  sand  and  lime  which  it  is  claimed 
is  very  permanent,  withstanding  weather 
erosion  better  than  many  varieties  of  nat- 
ural stone  now  in  use.  Lime  and  sand, 
sometimes  a  little  clay,  are  mixed  in  cer- 
tain proportions.  After  thorough  grind- 
ing and  mixing  the  composition  is  pressed 
into  molds  of  the  desired  form.  Later 
these  "castings"  are  hermetically  sealed  in 
a  large  boiler  or  receptacle  and  subjected 
to  a  pressure  from  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
120  to  130  pounds  per  square  inch  for 
about  ten  hours,  after  which  the  stones  are 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  building.  The 
chemical  action  which  takes  place  is  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

By  the  operation  of  high-pressure 
steam  on  the  freshly  pressed  stones, 
through  the  influence  of  the  cal- 
cium hydro-oxids  on  the  silicic  acid  of 
the  sand,  different  kinds  of  calcium  si- 
licates are  formed,  which  are  the  accepted 
standard  in  the  process  of  hardening.  The 
exact  time  for  hardening  is  determined  by 
the  quantity  and  the  nature  of  the  silicic 
acid  in  the  sand. 

The  following  reasons  are  oflFered  why 
this  artificial  stone  will  supersede  brick 
where  lime  and  sand  may  be  readily  pro- 
cured : 

1.  The  cost  of  production  is  much  lower. 

2.  With  a  smaller  investment,  consid- 
erably more  stone  can  be  produced. 

3.  The  production  can  take  place  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year  and  at  all  hours. 


4.  The  stone  has  a  much  higher  com- 
pressive strength — about  550  pounds  per 
square   centimeter    (0.155    square   inch). 

5.  Colored,  face  and  fancy  stone  can  be 
produced. 

6.  The  stone  has  a  much  better  and 
smoother  appearance,  and  there  is  no  loss 
on  account  of  breakage. 

7.  All  drying  sheds  and  brick  kilns  nec- 
essary for  the  production  of  clay  brick  are 
done  away  with.  A  space  of  65  by  65  feet 
is  all  that  is  need  for  the  building  of  a 
lime-and-sand  stone  factory  producing  12,- 
000  stones  per  day. 

#    #   # 

A  Chinese  Philosopher. — At  a  public 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  De 
Hirsch  Association  of  Jews,  held  at  the 
Calvary  Baptist  church  in  New  York  City 
on  March  27th,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  Chi- 
nese Minister,  said  concerning  bigotry  and 
religious  intolerance: 

"Racial  prejudice  and  religious  intoler- 
ance are  two  monsters  of  barbarism.  In 
former  days  they  seemed  to  stalk  abroad 
hand  in  hand,  setting  nation  against  na- 
tion, people  against  people.  The  world 
was  in  constant  turmoil,  though  the  West 
suffered  the  most.  What  did  the  cru- 
sade accomplish  but  inflict  untold  suf- 
fering upon  Christians  and  Mohamme- 
dans alike?  Among  the  most  destructive 
instances 'of  such  persecution  was  that  of 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  from  Spain. 

"Such  things  I  am  happy  to  say  are  no 
longer  tolerated,  although  in  many  coun- 
tries the  laws  still  discriminate  against 
the  Jews  or  other  classes  on  account  of 
race  or  religion.  It  is  remarkable,  bow- 
ever,  how  little  there  has  been  of  these 
two  evils  among  the  Eastern  peoples.  I 
cannot  recall  war  between  China  and  any 
of  her  neighbors,  waged  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  any  religion,  or  the  enslavement 
of  a  people. 

"The  way  to  remove  these  evils  is  to  re- 
move the  cause.  Most  men  fear  and  hate 
what  they  do  not  know.  Some  men  don't 
like  snakes,  but  when  a  naturalist  studies 
them  closely  he  finds  most  of  them  arc 
harmless,  and  that  even  those  that  are 
venemous  are  comparatively  harmless  if 
handled  right." 


^ 


^        ^ 
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STtT  T  was  in  the  late  spring  of  '85 
j^  JL  that  three  young  men  from  dif- 
55fe^  ferent  parts  of  the  United 
States  drifted  into  the  town  of 
Beth,  a  division  point  of  the  F. 
&  W.  Ry.,  and  secured  positions  in  that 
company's  roundhouse.  No  two  of  them 
had  ever  met  before  the  day  they  went 
to  work  in  the  roundhouse,  but  with  that 
community  of  feeling  that  makes  acquaint- 
anceship of  strangers  in  a  strange  place 
easy,  they  were  soon  new  found  friends. 

The  F.  &  W.  was  what  is  known  among 
railroad  men  as  a  "stake  road,"  and  men 
came  and  went  daily.  Experienced  men 
stayed  until  they  made  a  stake;  new  men 
stayed  until  they  acquired  both  a  "stake" 
and  experience.  Therefore  when  a  young 
man  came  along  who  had  the  appearance 
of  making  a  good  6reman,  he  was  given  a 
place  in  the  "house,"  .and  it  usually  was 
not  very  long  until  he  was  promoted  to 
firing  service. 

Harl  Davis,  one  of  the  young  men,  went 
to  work  with  the  roundhouse  machinist 
where  he  was  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  packing  truck  and  driving  box  cellars, 
and  after  the  first  few  days  went  it  pretty 
much  alone  with  that  kind  of  work.  Bert 
Sullivan,  the  second  of  the  three,  was  put 
helping  the  roundhouse  boiler  maker.  The 
third  of  the  trio.  Jack  Toman,  was  put  at 
the  congenial  occupation  of  wiper.  They 
secured  board  and  room  at  the  same  house, 
and  their  friendship  grew  with  time  to  be 
rather  a  three-cornered  affair.  Sullivan 
and  Davis  got  farther  apart  as  their  ac- 
quaintanceship became  longer  established, 
but  both  became  more  and  more  attached 
to  easy-going  Jack  Toman.  All  were 
equally  anxious  to  go  firing,  and  the  time 
until  they  did  seemed  to  them  needlessly 
long.  They  talked,  hoped  and  planned  for 
the  future,  building,  it  is  true,  on  very 
sandy  foundations,  as  many  have  done  be- 
fore;  but  then,  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  be 
young  and  full  of  hope  and,  after  all,  the 
air  castles  of  youth  melt  so  easily  that 
when  we  have  grown  older  we  never  note 
their  disappearance. 

Harl  Davis  was  a  schemer  and  a  shrewd 


calculator,  and  he  made  no  move  that 
would  not  better  him  in  the  estimation  of 
the  foreman,  while  Sullivan  was  always 
making  blunders  and  falling  under  the 
foreman's  displeasure.  He  was  outspoken 
and  free  from  deceit  in  his  acts,  while 
Davis  was  the  direct  opposite,  and  if  any- 
thing went  wrong,  he  would  either  sneak 
or  lie  out  of  it. 

Business  had  been  very  dull  and  al- 
though some  men  had  quit  there  had  not 
been  enough  changes  to  give  any  of  the 
boys  a  chance  on  the  road,  and  time  had 
slipped  along  until  it  was  late  in  the  fall 
before  anything  happened  about  the  round- 
house out  of  the  ordinary. 

Thanksgiving  afternoon  the  foreman 
was  away  from  the.  roundhouse  for  a  few 
hours,  and  things  about  the  place  were 
going  forward  in  a  happy-go-lucky  style. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  day;  the  snowfall 
of  a  few  days  before  was  fast  disappear- 
ing under  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
most  of  the  doors  and  some  of  the  win- 
dows about  the  roundhouse  were  open  to 
let  some  of  the  sunlight  within  its  dark 
walls. 

Those  of  the  men  who  could  be  spared 
were  at  home,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
more  than  Sunday  quietness  about  the 
place.  Most  of  those  working  were.gath 
ered  at  the  end  of  the  roundhouse  where 
the  heater  boiler  was  located,  telling  jokes 
about  each  other  and  gossiping  about  mat- 
ters of  common  interest.  •  Most  of  the 
shafts  of  wit  were  directed  toward  Jimmy 
Boyle,  who  ran  the  heater  boiler,  and 
Davis  was  especially  keen  in  his  efforts 
to  annoy  the  little  Irishman.  In  sallies  of 
wit,  Jimmy  got  the  best  of  him,  and  Davis 
grew  angry  and  determined  to  direct  his 
attacks  on  Jimmy  from  a  new  quarter  and, 
getting  up  from  the  planer  on  which  he 
was  sitting,  he  slipped  out  of  the  round- 
house. 

The  boiler  under  his  charge  was  Jimmy's 
especial  pride,  and  many  an  extra  rub  he 
gave  to  its  black  and  shiny  surface,  and 
woe  to  the  man  who  defaced  it.  Near  the 
back  end  of  the  heater  boiler  was  an  open 
window.     Under   it,   about  two    feet   from 
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the  roundhouse  wall,  was  a  waste  box  for 
the  water  from  the  oil  house  heater  pipes. 
The  box  was  about  four  feet  square  and 
over  three  feet  deep,  placed  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  ground,  and  supposed  to  be  al- 
ways covered.  In  cold  weather  the  box 
was  always  at  least  two-thirds  full  of 
scalding-hot  water. 

The  melting  snow  was  just  right  for 
making  balls,  and  Davis,  making  one  out 
of  the  dirtiest  snow  he  could  find,  threw 
it  through  the  open  window,  smashing  it 
against  the  end  of  the  heater  boiler 
Jimmy  Boyle  saw  the  missile  strike,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  thrower  as  he 
started  to  run.  With  a  howl  of  anger, 
Jimmy  laid  his  hand  on  the  window  sill 
and  vaulted  through  it,  forgetful  of  all 
else  except  his  desire  for  vengeance. 

Those  within  the  roundhouse  were  in- 
stantly startled  by  awful  screams  of  agony, 
and  their  mirth  was  changed  to  horror, 
when  on  rushing  outside  of  the  round- 
house they  beheld  Boyle  struggling  out 
of  the  pit  of  boiling  water  into  which  he 
had  so  thoughtlessly  leaped.  Kindly 
hands  gave  him  instant  aid  and  bore  him 
to  his  home  where  medical  aid  was  sum- 
moned, but  it  was  evident  that  it  would  be 
many  months  before  Jimmy  Boyle  could 
work  again,  and  the  worrying  over  the 
needs  of  his  large  family  through  the  long 
winter  at  hand  seemed  to  pain  him  more 
than  his  burns.  Not  once  dM  Harl  Davi« 
come  near  the  injured  man,  before  or  after 
he  was  taken  home,  or  express  a  regret 
over  the  unfortunate  outcome  of  the  affair. 
His  nature  was  such  that  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  sorrow  or  suffering  that  did  not 
affect  him  personally.  Sullivan  and  To- 
man both  called  regularly  at  the  house,  and 
all  through  the  winter  Sullivan  was  a  fre- 
quent caller  at  the  Boyle  home* 

The  company  paid  Jimmy's  doctor  bill; 
more  than  that  they  would  not  do,  claim- 
ing that  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  the  box 
covered,  and  therefore  it  was  his  own  neg- 
ligence that  brought  about  the  accident. 

Along  in  the  winter,  the  foreman  put 
Jimmy  Boyle's  oldest  boy,  a  lad  of  17, 
calling,  and  this  put  the  family  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  they  had  been  since 
Jimmy's  injury.  From  the  boy.  Jack 
Toman  learned  that  but  for  Bert  Sullivan, 
who  had  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  wages 
each  month  to  the  needs  of  the  family,  its 
members  must  have  suffered  greatly,  and 
Sullivan  rose  higher  than  ever  in  Jack's 
estimation. 

A  few  days  after  Boyle  was  scalded, 
Davis  went  firing,  and  a  few  days  later. 
Jack  Toman  followed  him.  There  was  a 
need  for  more  firemen,  but  the  foreman, 
on  account  of  his  personal  dislike  of  Sulli- 
van, ignored  his  claims  to  promotion  and 
used    other    men.     Bert   had    expected    as 


much  for  some  time,  and  was  therefoio 
not  greatly  disappointed.  Besides,  he  hau 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  firing  was  a 
harder  job  than  braking,  and  he  believed 
the  latter  would  suit  him  better  after  fully 
considering  the  matter.  Being  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  the  trainmaster,  he  ap- 
plied for  a  place  as  brakeman  and  was  put 
to  work  the  next  day  after  filing  his  appli- 
cation. 

Harl  Davis  was  highly  pleased  to  think 
that  Bert  Sullivan,  whom  he  had  grown  to 
dislike  so  much,  had  failed  in  his  efforts 
to  become  a  fireman,  and  mentally  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  own  superior 
shrewdness. 

Leaving  Beth  going  south  on  the  F.  & 
W.  Railroad,  one  must  climb  up  and  up 
until  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  reached, 
and  then  drop  down  for  miles  and  miles 
to  where  the  country  was  flat  and 
stretched  away  to  the  coast.  All  the  way 
down,  the  brakeman  had  to  hold  the  train 
with  the  brakes,  unless  the  train  was  all 
equipped  with  air,  and  even  then  it  be- 
came necessary  at  times  to  "club"  the 
hand  brakes  to  get  the  train  under  absolute 
control.  This  was  the  fireman's  time  of 
rest,  and  he  could  stretch  himself  con- 
tentedly on  his  seat  box  for  the  final  run 
to  the  terminal,  while  the  brakeman,  who 
had  from  his  point  of  vantage  watched 
him  bend  his  back  up  the  mountain,  was 
now  out  on  top  wrenching  his  spine  in 
mad  twists  on  the  brake  wheels. 

One  Evening  in  the  spring,  Jack  Toman 
went  south  out  of  Beth,  pulling  the  crew 
that  Bert  Sullivan  was  braking  with. 
Half  way  up  the  mountain  Bert  took  the 
shovel  for  a  few  miles  to  rest  Jack  a  little, 
and  Jack  enjoyed  the  brief  respite  as  he 
got  on  his  seat  and  rested  his  weary  back. 
It  was  a  beautiful  night;  the  sky  was  full 
of  stars,  and  Jack  felt  extremely  con- 
tented as  he  sat  gazing  at  the  dimly  out- 
lined mountain  peaks.  Before  the  top  was 
reached,  Jack  got  down  and  took  the 
shovel  and  fired  over  the  top  of  the  divide. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief.  Jack  dropped  the 
dampers  and,  getting  up  on  his  seat,  pre- 
pared to  take  his  well  earned  rest.  Down, 
down  they  went  with  a  rush  and  a  rattle, 
very  pleasant  to  the  fireman  who  did  not 
need  to  labor  to  bring  it  about 

At  the  second  station  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain — a  mere  side  track  with  a 
stock  chute — they  were  to  head  in  and 
meet  the  northbound  night  passenger 
train.  As  they  pulled  in  on  the  siding, 
they  found  one  lone  car  at  the  stock  chute. 

Patent  couplers  were  as  yet  unknown  on 
engines,  and  the  coupling  had  to  be  made 
with  the  old-fashioned,  dangerous  pilot 
bar.  Slowly  the  engine  approached  the 
car  and,  being  checked  too  much,  stopped 
a   few   feet   away   from   it.     The   engineer 
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leleased  the  brakes,  whereupon  the  train 
started  ahead  so  quickly  that  Bert,  caught 
half  unawares,  missed  the  coupling,  and 
the  car  shot  ahead,  and  he  heard  the 
crushing  of  a  stick  with  which  one  of  the 
wheels  had  been  blocked.  With  a  growl 
for  the  man  who  had  left  the  car  there 
without  setting  the  brake,  Bert  ran  after  it 
and  found  to  his  surprise  that  he  had  to 
exert  himself  to  overtake  it,  as  already  it 
was  moving  so  fast  that  it  would  require 
quick  work  to  stop  it  before  it  got  out  on 
the  main  line.  Up  on  top  he  went  with 
the  activity  of  a  squirrel,  and  grasping  the 
brake  wheel  he  gave  it  a  turn  just  as  he 
heard  the  wheels  go  clicking  over  the  frog, 
and  felt  the  car  swing  out  on  the  main 
line.     Round    and    round    he    twisted    the 


ahead,  and  away  down  the  stretch  of 
straight  track  before  him,  he  saw  the  fit- 
ful gleaming  of  the  headlight  of  the  pas- 
senger train  in  the  distance. 

They  were  too  far  away  to  see  his  lan- 
tern yet.  He  could  only  wait.  He  looked 
down  at  the  black  rocks  as  he  went  flying 
past — only  death  there  for  him.  His  eyes 
wandered  up  to  the  moonless  sky  where 
the  stars  twinkled  as  brightly  and  softly  as 
though  no  tragedy  was  being  enacted  un- 
der their  soft  light.  His  mind  went  back 
to  his  old  home  in  the  East ;  to  the  mother 
who  was  waiting  there  for  the  boy  who 
would  never  come.  Tears  came  to  his 
eyes,  but  he  brushed  them  roughly  away 
and  turned  his  thoughts  wholly  on  the 
things  about  him.     How  much  nearer  the 


He  ft  was  that  was  rushing  to  destruction.  He  stood  near  the  middle  of  the  car,  and  as 
he  swayed  back  and  forth  with  its  rolling,  swung  his  (antrrn  acroM  the  track  as  far  as  he 
could,  hoping,  praying,  that  they  might  see  the  signal  in  time. 


brake  wheel,  but  the  brake  never  tightened 
a  bit,  and  a  cold  chill  went  over  him  as 
he  realized  that  the  brake  was  useless,  and 
straightening  up  he  looked  helplessly  about 
him.  The  car  was  moving  so  fast  that  if 
he  wished  to  get  oflF  without  injury  to  him- 
self, he  must  do  so  at  once.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  do  this,  and  then  he  thought 
of  the  passenger  train  into  which  the  car 
would  crash  without  warning  if  he  should 
desert  it.  If  he  stayed  he  had  his  lamp 
witih  which  he  could  warn  them,  and  as 
for  himself,  he  must  take  his  chances ; 
there  were  few  to  mourn  for  him  anyway, 
he  thought  half  bitterly  as  he  looked  back 
toward  the  siding  half  regretfully,  and 
thought  of  Jack,  and  then  a  curve  in  the 
track   hid   them   from   view,  and  he   faced 


light  had  come.  They  must  be  coming 
fast.  No.  He  it  was  that  was  rushing  to 
destruction.  He  stood  near  the  middle  of 
the  car  and,  as  he  swayed  back  and  forth 
with  its  rolling,  he  swung  his  lantern 
across  the  track  as  far  as  he  could,  hoping, 
praying  that  they  might  only  see  his  sig- 
nal in  time.  As  on  he  rushed,  back  and 
forth  swung  his  lantern  like  a  wave- 
tossed  buoy  in  an  ocean  storm. 

There  was  a  freight  engine  and  crew 
pulling  the  passenger  train  that  night,  the 
passenger  engine  that  was  to  have  brought 
the  train  out  having  lost  a  main  pin  be- 
fore she  got  away  from  the  depot  terminal. 
There  was  the  usual  confusion  following 
such  mishaps  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  a  freight  engine  that  had  just  come 
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out  of  the  roundhouse  to  take  a  train 
north  was  put  in  place  of  the  disabled  en- 
gine and  the  train  got  out  of  the  yards. 

Harl  Davis  was  firing  the  freight  engine, 
and  he  and  his  engineer  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  smooth  trip  ahead  of 
them,  and  a  long  lay-over  at  home.  As 
they  were  toiling  up  the  mountain,  far 
away  the  engineer  saw  a  small  point  of 
light.  As  he  watched  it,  all  at  once  it 
sprang  into  life,  and  began  to  swing  back 
and  forth  across  the  track  in  a  wild  signal 
to  stop.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked 
again  sharply  at  the  light.  There  was 
something  about  it  that  appeared  to  him  to 
be  uncanny  and  out  of  the  ordinary. 

*'What  do  you  malqe  of  that  light,  Harl?" 
he  asked. 

Harl  stepped  out  in  the  gangway  and 
looked  ahead.  "Somebody  wants  to  stop 
pretty   badly,"   he  replied. 

"I  guess  so,"  said  the  engineer,  as  he 
shut  off  steam  and  shoved  the  brake 
handle  clear  around.  The  shoes  came  up 
against  the  wheels  with  a  slam  and,  aided 
by  the  heavy  grade,  stopped  almost  in- 
stantly. "Get  off!"  he  shouted,  as  he 
dimly  saw  a  dark  object  rushing  toward 
them  through  the  path  of  the  headlight, 
and  sprang  from  the  cab  window. 

Davis  had  perceived  the  approaching  ob- 
ject before  the  engineer  did,  and  without  a 
word  he  had  jumped  to  the  ground  before 
the  wheels  of  the  engine  had  stopped  turn- 
ing. There  was  a  fearful  crash  as  the 
car  struck  the  engine  and  broke  itself  to 
pieces  on  its  heavy  frame.  The  grinding, 
crushing  sounds  were  over  in  a  moment, 
and  even  the  rushing  hiss  of  the.  escaping 
steam  was  quickly  over,  so  large  were 
the  ragged  rents  made  in  the  boiler  of  the 
engine. 

Everything  was  dark  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, save  the  light  of  the  stars.  Soon 
the  lights  of  the  trainmen  appeared  hurry- 
ing forward  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  were  followed  by  nearly  all 
the  passengers  on  the  train.  They  found 
the  engineer  standing  uninjured  beside 
the  wreck  of  his  machine,  and  vainly  try- 
ing to  locate  the  whereabouts  of  his  fire- 


man. He  secured  a  lantern  from  one  of 
the  brakemen  and,  as  they  searched  about 
in  the  mass  of  wreckage,  he  told  the  con- 
ductor of  the  warning  light  he  had  seen. 

"Whoever  was  on  the  car  would  be 
thrown  quite  a  distance  away.  We  will 
look  farther  out.  Perhaps,  too,  Davis  got 
off  unnoticed  by  you  and  is  farther  back," 
said  the  conductor. 

"I  don't  know  for  sure.  We  didn't 
have  much  time,  but  we  can  look  around 
and  see.  Whoever  was  on  that  car  de- 
serves all  the  attention  that  can  be  given 
him,"  replied  the  engineer. 

"I  am  afraid  the  poor  fellow  will  need 
none,"  said  the  conductor. 

Some  of  the  passengers  joined  in  their 
search,  anxious  to  find  that  which  they 
dreaded  to  behold.  Near  the  rear  of  the 
mail  car,  and  half  way  out  toward  the 
edge  of  the  right  of  way,  they  found  Bert 
Sullivan  with  his  skull  crushed  against  a 
rock,  and  his  body  bruised  and  broken,  al- 
ready growing  stiff  in  death.  A  hero  dead 
for  duty's  sake,  as  many  another  has  died, 
without  knowing  the  world  held  them  as 
such.  Tenderly  the  body  was  carried  back 
and  laid  in  the  sleeper,  which  was  not  in- 
jured in  the  collision,  and  where,  a  few 
moments  later,  the  form  of  Harl  Davis 
was  carried.  He  had  been  found  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  train  from  Sullivan, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  collision  that 
would  ordinarily  have  meant  safety,  but 
a  piece  of  flying  casting  had  stricken  him 
down,  fracturing  his  skull  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  rendering  him  unconscious, 
a  condition  from  -  which  he  never  rallied 
despite  the  efforts  of  a  young  physician 
who  was  on  the  train,  and  before  morning 
he  was  dead. 

The  wreck  was  cleared  up  and  the  bodies 
taken  on  to  Beth  where  they  were  laid 
away  to  rest.  The  day  following  Jack 
Toman  quit. 

"I  am  going  to  follow  some  occupation 
that  isn't  so  full  of  tragedy,"  was  all  the 
reason  he  gave.  He  went  away  from  Beth, 
and  the  places  that  knew  them,  knew  them 
no  more. 


If  you  have  a  friend  worth  loving, 
Love  him.     Yes,  and  let  him  know 

That  you  love  him,  e'er  life's  evening 
Tinge  his  brow  with  sunset  glow. 

Why  should  good  words  ne*er  be  said 

Of  a  friend — until  he's  dead? 

— Anon, 
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mHE  northbound  passenger  train 
from  Evansville  to  Chicago  was 
about  ready  to  start.  Already 
the  electric  lights  were  glowing 
in  the  depot  and  nightfall  was 
at  hand.  It  was  in  the  early,  rainy  part  of 
May. 

Charles  Thompson,  the  jolly-souled 
brakeman,  was  chasing  along  the  plat- 
form by  the  side  of  the  motionless  coaches, 
carelessly  whistling,  ready  for  the  run. 

Charlie  was  a  good,  whole-souled  fel- 
low, full  of  bright  cheerfulness  that  radi- 
ated out  with  all  with  whom  he  associated. 
His  handsome  face  and  genteel  bearing 
often  drew  a  second  look  to  him  as  he 
passed  on  the  street. 

In  the  broad  electric  light  he  observed 
a  pretty  young  girl,  accompanied  by  an 
elderly  lady,  approach.  He  pushed  the 
step  in  place  quietly,  and  the  two  ladies 
ascended  and  entered  the  coach. 

He  was  not  certain  whether  the  soft 
smile  of  the  young  lady  was  extended  to 
him  out  of  a  thankful  heart  for  his  as- 
sisting her  up  the  steps,  or  from  a  culti- 
vated habit  At  all  events  the  smile  found 
a  lodgment  in  his  heart,  and  he  wondered 
who  she  was  and  where  she  was  going. 

Conductor  Fisk  smiled  at  him  as  Char- 
lie stood  an  instant  gazing  abstractedly 
at  the  closed  door  where  she  had  entered. 

"Say,  do  you  know  who  she  is?"  he 
asked  of  Conductor  Fisk. 

"No,"  Fisk  responded. 

"Well,  I'll  find  out  before  we  reach 
Terre  Haute,"  Charlie  said,  laughingly 

The  train  moved  out. 

How  sweetly  innocent  we  all  are  of 
what  lies  in  the  journey  of  life  before  us  I 

Passing  through  the  coach  with  pre- 
meditated carelessness,  Charlie  took  a  fair 
side  glance  at  her.  At  that  moment  she 
looked  up  at  him.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
stolen  glance,  a  thing  that  spoke  very 
much  to  him.  We  all  sometimes  read  in 
little  things  more  than  they  say,  and 
sometimes  we  do  not  read  half  they  say. 

Her  eyes  fell  at  once  and  she  spoke  to 
her  oldish  companion  with  a  freedom  that 
she  hoped  would  deceive  him  as  to  the 
glance  she  gave.  Even  this  Charlie  saw 
through.-  Often  "love's  labor's  lost."  We 
sometimes  deceive  ourselves  by  our  ef- 
forts to  deceive  others. 


Both  were  conscious  that  their  congenial 
eyes  had  spoken  something — perhaps  a 
secret. 

Who  is  she? 

Charlie  knew  she  was  beautiful  and 
modest.  He  had  never  before  seen  a 
young  lady  like  her.  She  was  neat  and 
trim. 

The  train  roared  along  in  the  night 
like  a  snorting  monster. 

The  heavy  rains  had  ceased,  but  all 
the  streams  ran  mad  with  muddy  water. 

They  had  passed  Vincennes. 

There  was  a  comfortable  air  in  the 
drowsy  coach.  The  young  lady  and  her 
companion  were  still  occupying  the  seat 
they  took  on  entering  the  car.  Charlie 
was  standing  at  the  moment  at  the  front 
door  with  his  back  toward  the  passengers. 
It  is  safe  to  say  he  was  revolving  in  his 
mind  some  plan  by  which  he  could  find  out 
who   "she"    was. 

All  at  once  everything  stopped.  It 
seemed  that  the  bottom  had  given  away. 
The  end  of  the  car  dropped  down.  The 
lights  went  out.  There  was  a  mighty, 
thundering  crash.  Everybody  went 
whirling  from  their  seats.  There  was 
the  utmost  confusion.  Then  all  was  still, 
save  the  gurgling  and  rushing  of  water 
outside.  The  next  instant  screams  arose 
from  the  frighened  darkness,  and  groans  of 
agony  intensified  the  horrible  situation. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  what  had  hap-, 
pened. 

What  added  to  the  frightfulness  of  the 
situation  was  the  fact  that  the  muddy 
water  began  to  pour  into  the  tilted  car. 
Those  who  were  not  dead  would  certainly 
be  drowned.  The  car  had  fortunately  not 
tufned  over,  but  it  was  at  such  a  steep 
tilt  that  no  one  could  pass  up  the  aisle 
without  holding  to  the  seats. 

Charlie  •felt  his  face  smash  through  the 
glass  of  the  door.  From  the  pain  he  knew 
his  face  was  fearfully  lacerated.  He  was 
so  stunned  that  he  could  not  recall  him- 
self for  a  moment.  Now  he  felt  the  cold 
waters  rush  up  around  his  body. 

He  knew  that  if  the  car  had  sunk  he 
must  escape  from  there  immediately  or 
be  drowned.  It  was  better  to  be  out  in 
the  mad  torrent  than  to  be  overcome  by 
it  in  there.  So  he  struggled  to  a  near 
window,   broke   it   out   with   a   blow,   and 
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threw  himself  out  into  the  raging  water. 
He  discovered  that  the  surface  was  just 
a  little  lower  than  the  window.  He  knew 
that  the  car  wais  not  beneath  the  water, 
and  that  no  one  need  fear  drowning  in- 
side. 

As  floon  as  he  struck  the  chilling  water 
he  was  swept  with  savage  force  against 
the  coach.  Till  that  moment  he  knew  not 
which  way  the  current  ran.  It  was  lucky 
for  him  that  he  had  left  the  coach  on  that 
side,  for  no  one  could  have  successfully 
weathered  that  mad  current  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

In  defending  himself  from  the  car  and 
struggling  to  keep  above  the  surface  of 
the  rushing  water,  his  hand  caught  hold 
of  a  rod  of  iron  just  beneath  the  car.  He 
clung  to  this  like  g^rim  death,  and  it  taxed 
his  utmost  strength  to  hold  on.  The 
raging  torrent  almost  tore  him  away  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  save  himself.  Cling- 
ing to  this  rod  he  guided  himself  out  of 
the  little  stream  to  the  muddy  bank.  In 
climbing  up  the  steep,  slippery  bank  he 
became  very  muddy,  and  this,  mingled 
with  his  blood  made  him  a  desperate  look- 
ing object. 

Following  his  first  impulse,  made  doubly 
vivid  by  the  excitement,  he  entered  the 
tilted  car  at  the  rear  end.  His  object  was 
to  save  the  passengers.  He  could  not  see 
anything,  but  the  groans  he  heard  were 
sufficient  to  touch  a  heart  of  stone. 

"Don't  be  scared,"  he  cried,  "but  come 
to  this  end  of  the  car.  We  are  all  right,** 
he  added  in  a  reassuring  tone.  But  how 
his  face  pained  him ! 

He  thought  of  the  little  stranger.  Was 
she  hurt?  If  he  could  only  find  her?  Was 
she  drowned  in  the  water  at  the  other 
end?     He   must  save  her. 

While  passing  along  the  slant  aisle  he 
came  plump  against  someone  in  the  dark- 
ness, clinging  to  a  seat.  He  instintively 
knew  who  it  was,  but  he  asked: 

"Who    is   this?" 

"One  not  hurt,"  answered  a  feminine 
voice. 

"I'm  thankful  for  it,"  he  broke  out  im- 
pulsively. 

The  real  thankfulness  and  manner  of 
saying  it  struck  her.  There  was  a  good- 
ness about  it  that  she  liked,  despite  the 
horribleness  of  the  situation. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  and  with  his  muddy 
hands  that  left  marks  upon  her  dress  he 
assisted  her  up  the  aisle  and  across  the 
platform  into  the  sleeped  that  had  not  left 
the  track,  remarkable  as  it  was. 

Then  he  returned  and  told  the  others 
to  come  up  to  him.  And  he  showed  every 
one  out  of  the  dark  into  the  lighted 
sleeper.  Every  one  who  came  out  of  the 
coach  was  bruised  and  hurt,  more  or  less, 
but    most    fortunately,    no    one    had    any 


broken  bones.  And  no  one  was  killed  in 
the  car. 

The  engine  and  tender  had  gone  down 
into  the  seething  waters,  and  was  com- 
pletely buried  therein.  Over  the  engine 
the  baggage  car  and  smoker  had  glided 
carrying  away  the  smokestack.  The  bag- 
gage car  had  rolled  down  the  embank- 
ment, while  the  smoker  stood  half  way 
down  in  a  very  tilted  attitude.  The  car 
in  which  Charlie  and  the  young  lady  were, 
had  remained  in  the  little,  narrow,  mad 
rain-torrent,  almost  spanning  it.  One  end 
rested  on  the  top  of  the  engine,  the  other 
on  the  stone  abutment  of  the  little  bridge. 
The  train  had  been  completely  divided  by 
the  little  stream,  and  part  of  the  fright- 
ened, bruised  passengers  were  on  one  side 
and  part  on  the  other.  They  were  not 
near  a  telegraph  station  and  they  had  to 
pass  the  night  there  in  that  awful  situa- 
tion. 

The  swift  little  torrent  had  washed 
away  the  bridge  from  beneath  the  rails, 
which  were  swinging  in  position  still  when 
the  train  approached.  No  human  fore- 
sight could  discover  the  danger.  Into  the 
chasm  they  plunged  with  a  mighty  force, 
the  engine  tearing  away  the  stone  abut- 
ment on  the  opposite  side  and  plowing 
into  the  very  earth.  It  was  all  over  in  an 
instant. 

At  once  Charlie  thought  of  protecting 
his  train,  and  he  hastily  sent  the  porter 
of  the  sleeping  car  back  with  a  red  lantern 
and  torpedoes.  All  necessary  precautions 
had  been  taken  against  the  possible  acci- 
dent of  another  train  plunging  into  them 
from  the  rear.  If  a  train  should  chance 
to  be  following  them — ^though  he  knew 
none  was  due  for  several  hours — ^the  crew 
ought  to  be  warned  of  the  danger. 

Then  Charlie  sat  down  in  the  sleeper 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  was  shocked  from 
the  excitement  and  weak  from  loss  of 
blood,  so  much  so  that  he  felt  sick  and 
faint.  He  leaned  his  bloody  face  on  his 
hand  and  drew  a  long  breath.  What  a 
shocking  sight  he  was! 

Just  then  a  soft  hand  touched  him  and 
a   gentle  voice   said: 

"You  are  badly  hurt.  Your  appearance 
is  shocking.     Your  face  is  bleeding." 

It  was  the  strange  young  lady.  There 
was  a  comfort  in  her  soothing  tones  and 
brave  act  in  coming  to  him.  The  oldish 
lady  was  also  at  his  side. 

"What  can  we  do  for  you?"  asked  the 
old  lady  benignantly. 

"How  wet  you  are,"  said  the  girlish 
voice. 

"Poor  fellow,"  he  saved  us  all,"  said 
the  oldish  lady. 

"No,  I'm  not  badly  hurt — ^face  cut  on 
glass  is  all,"  said  Charlie  straightening 
up.     This  was  the  first  fair  view  the  girl 
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had  had  of  him,  and  she  shrank  back  in 
horror. 

"Oh,  mercy  me !"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady. 

Then  Charlie  told  briefly  how  his  head 
had  been  thrust  through  the  door,  and 
how  he  escaped  through  a  window,  and 
how  he  struggled  outside  with  the  sweep- 
ing current. 

"It  is  only  a  few  scratches  in  the  face," 
he  remarked  indifferently,  and  stood  up. 

"How  can  we  help  you?"  pleadingly 
asked  the  young  girl,  a  look  of  desire  in 
her  face.  She  held  out  her  hands  as  if 
to  aid  him.  Charlie  saw  the  prints  of 
his  muddy  hands  on  her  sleeves,  made 
when  he  helped  her  out  of  the  other  car. 

"O,  no,  it  is  nothing.  I'll  be  over  it 
soon,"  and  he  smiled  faintly.  His  words 
belied  his  feelings.  Their  comments  about 
his  plight  made  him  feel  awkward  in  their 
presence,  and  he  hastily  went  out  into  the 
night.  Finding  a  place  where  he  could 
get  down  to  the  water  he  washed  his  face 
and  hands  and  felt  refreshed.  Some  of 
the  thick  mud  on  his  knees  and  coat 
sleeves  he  scraped  off. 

A  voice  from  the  other  side  pierced 
through  the  blackness: 

"Anybody  killed?" 

It  was  the  query  of  Conductor  Fisk. 

"No,"  answered  Charlie 

"That    you,    Charlie?" 

"Yes."  The  young  hero  never  men- 
tioned his   injuries. 

"Anybody  hurt  over  there?" 

"Only  cuts  and  bruises.  Anybody  hurt 
over  there?" 

"No,"  answered  Fisk. 

"Miraculous !"  exclaimed  Charlie. 

"I'm  afraid  Dad  Gordon  and  Maurice 
are  gone,"  cried  Fisk  in  solemn  tone. 

"Do  you  know  it?"  Charlie  inquired. 

"No,  but  I  fear  it." 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"You  are  on  the  side  the  nearest  to 
the  telegraph  station,"  Fisk  suggested. 

"I  understand,"  returned  Charlie. 

Without  another  word  he  took  the  track, 
and  weak  as  he  was  trudged  painfully 
along  in  the  night  for  five  miles.  It  was 
the  most  difficult  task  he  ever  undertook  in 
his  life.  Three  or  four  times  on  the  way 
he  was  almost  overcome  with  faintness 
and  weakness,  and  was  obliged  to  sit 
down  on  the  rail  and  rest.  But  he  strove 
against  his  feelings  and  continued  on  his 
way. 

At  last  he  reached  the  station.  The 
astonished  agent  had  just  heard  over  the 
line  that  the  passenger  train  had  failed  to 
"show  up"  on  time  at  the  station  ahead 
and  that  something  must  be  wrong.  Char- 
lie's appearance  confirmed  him. 

Charlie  told  his  shocking  story.  A  re- 
lief train  was  ordered  forward.     When  it 


came  along  Charlie  boarded  it.  In  a  short 
time  they  approached  the  scene  of  the 
wreck. 

By  the  aid  of  lanterns  they  discovered 
that  the  highway  bridge  near  by  was  still 
standing.  The  passengers  on  the  other 
side  crossed  it,  and  all  of  them  were 
helped  into  the  relief  train. 

As  Charlie  assisted  the  young  girl  into 
the  relief  train  he  took  occasion  to  in- 
quire : 

"May   I   ask  your  name?'* 

"Why,  yes.     Ethlyn  Henderson." 

He  thought  she  said  it  with  pleasure. 

"Where   do   you   live?" 

"Evansville." 

"Where  shall  I  find  you  the  next  time 
I  run  in  there?" 

"I'm  a  typewriter  in  the  railroad  of- 
fice." 

"Thanks,"  he  said  as  he  almost  lifted 
her  from  the  g^round  to  the  steps.  The 
distance  was  too  great  for  her  to  step. 

Then  he  helped  up  the  oldish  lady. 

When  the  relief  train  steamed  away  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  Charlie,  who  re- 
mained on  the  scene  with  Conductor  Fisk, 
almost  felt  weak  in  mind.  His  courage 
had   something  abstracted   from   it. 

"1*11  see  her  as  soon  as  I  get  back,** 
he  muttered  to  himself. 

What  a  night  it  was!  What  a  terrible 
thing  had  happened!  How  closely  upon 
happiness  sorrow  treads !  They  had  just 
become  acquainted,  and  both  had  run  such 
a  narrow  risk  of  death.  A  mental  shud- 
der thrilled  him. 

The  conductor  and  his  brakeman  sat 
down  on  the  end  of  the  damp  ties  very 
near  together,  and  in  speculations  and 
wonders  about  the  calamity,  passed  a 
heavy  hour  or  more.  The  wrecked  train 
and  the  brawling  stream  were  only  too 
suggestive  of  what  they  had  passed 
through.  They  spoke  of  the  engineer  and 
fireman  in  suppressed  tones.  They  felt 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  shocking 
death. 

"Poor   fellows!**  ejaculated   Fisk. 

"We  are  all  liable  to  meet  the  same 
fate  sooner  or  later,*'  suggested  Charlie, 
fully  conscious  of  the  dangers  that  lay 
in  their  line  of  work. 

"And  yet  we  may  railroad  for  years 
and  grow  gray  and  never  meet  with  such 
an  accident  again,*'  said  Fisk. 

"And  it  may  happen  to  us  the  next 
trip,"   added   Charlie. 

The  engineer  and  fireman  were  both 
killed.  It  had  all  occurred  so  quickly 
that  they  probably  never  knew  what  hap- 
pened. They  were  taken  out  of  the  water 
next  day,  both  had  remained  at  their  re- 
spective posts  of  duty.  It  was  a  sad  sight 
to  see  them.  The  engineer's  wife  was 
present   when   her   husband   was   removed 
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from  the  waters  where  his  body  had  been 
about  twenty  hours.  The  young  fireman 
was  soon  to  be  married  to  a  beautiful, 
sweet  young  girl.  This  was  to  be  his  last 
trip  before  the  happy  event.  It  was  his 
last  trip   forever. 

Such  a  night  these  two  faithful  railroad 
boys  had  never  passed  over  their  heads 
before.  The  horrible  realities  of  the  night 
had  never  seemed  so  near  them  as  now. 
Hitherto  disaster  had  been  more  a  thought 
than  a  fact.  Life  seemed  to  lie  nearer  the 
surface  than  ever.  The  wreck  was  a  fear-' 
ful  reality. 


was  lifted  from  the  stream.  It  could  not 
be  done  till  the  waters  subsided. 

A  few  days  after  this  shocking  event 
Charlie  Thompson  was  in  Evansville,  and 
finding  out  where  Ethlyn  Henderson  lived 
he  called  on  her. 

Apparently  she  was  very  much  pleased 
to  see  him.  Charlie  thought  her  magic 
eyes  had  not  deceived  him  that  evening 
on  the  train. 

Her  home  was  one  of  comfort  and 
abundance  as  well  as  that  of  taste  and 
beauty.  It  was  not  the  home  of  a  rich 
person,  but  of  one  who  had  m&de  the  best 


**  1  tcU  you  1    That  wu  a  narrovr  escape  **  she  said,  alludfaig  to  the  wreck,  turning 
atound  suddenly. 


At  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  wrecking 
car  came.  All  day  long,  with  only  a 
meagre  breakfast,  these  two  men  labored 
with  the  others  to  clear  away  the  debris. 
Crowds  of  people  from  the  surrounding 
country  came  on  horses  and  in  buggies 
to  view  the  astonishing,  grim  disaster. 
They  tramped  the  wet  ground  into  a  per- 
fect mortar.  But  at  last  the  track  was 
cleared,  and  all  made  ready  for  trains  to 
pass.     It   was   a   week   before    the   engine 


use  of  limited  means.  Her  parents  were 
very  respectable  people.  The  most  beauti- 
ful adornment  of  that  quiet,  unpretentious 
home,  Charlie  thought,  was  Ethlyn  her- 
self.    And  he  was  right. 

She  played  the  piano  with  skill,  sang 
with  sweetness,  and  entertained  him  easily 
and  gracefully. 

"I  tell  you !  that  was  a  narrow  escape," 
she  said,  alluding  to  the  wreck,  turning 
around  suddenly. 
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"I  was  afraid  you  were  lost,"  he  ob- 
served, noting  closely  the  effect  of  his 
remark. 

"You  were  the  most  wretched  sight  I 
ever  saw.  I  never  think  of  it  but  I  shud- 
der." She  seemed  not  to  notice  his  ex- 
pressed fears.  Her  eyes  turned  toward 
the  gas  light  a  moment. 

"I  did  not  think  of  my  plight  till  you 
told  me  there  in  the  sleeper,"  he  returned. 
"I  knew  then  I  had  frightened  you." 

**I  thought  first  your  whole  face  was 
torn  off.  I  see  it  has  not  entirely  healed 
up  yet." 

"No.  But  I  told  you  then  it  was  noth- 
ing. 

"You  were  so  wet  and  dripping."  Turn- 
ing again  to  the  piano  she  added :  "I 
don't  like  to  think  of  that.  It  makes  me 
half  sick  yet." 

She  rattled  off  a  waltz  as  if  she  were 
endeavoring  to  put  away  her  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

Charlie  knew  it,  felt  it.  She  had  taken 
possession  of  his  heart  like  a  storming 
troop.  He  believed  that  no  one  could  re- 
sist her  charms. 

"Do  you  like  your  position  as  type- 
writer?" he  inquired.  He  spoke  without 
considering. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,  or  I'd  not  do  it." 
She  folded  her  hands  in  comic  pretense 
of  astonishment,  half  intimating  that  his 
question  implied  too  much.     Usually  self- 


composed  under  almost  any  sort  of  cir- 
cumstances, yet  now  he  felt  a  little  con- 
fused. She  had  done  it,  and  seemed  to 
want  to  do  it.  And  this  confused  him 
more. 

"Is  it  not  tiresome?"  he  asked.  It  was 
plainly  apparent  he  was  hedging. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  a  little 
sometimes." 

When  he  departed  an  hour  later  they 
had  grown  nearer  each  other.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  they  understood  each 
other,  but  it  was  something  very  like  it. 
Young  people  very  rarely  miss  their  g^ess 
about  such  delicate  matters. 

Every  time  he  was  in  Evansville  after 
this  he  went  to  the  office  where  she 
thrummed  the  typewriter.  His  "runs" 
were  such  that  he  had  few  opportunities 
of  meeting  her  of  evenings. 

Standing  at  her  elbow  one  day  and 
bending  over,  he  whispered  in  her  ear 
the  great  secret  in  his  soul.  The  other 
clerks  around  had  suspected  for  some 
time  the  relationship  of  these  two.  He 
was  obliged  to  speak  low  to  avoid  being 
heard  by  others  near  them. 

Then  in  breathless  undertones  he  told 
her  all,  poured  out  his  heart,  and  in 
burning  words  declared  his  undying  love. 

She  paused,  and  looked  up.  The  an- 
swer was  in  her  expressive,  happy  eyes. 

The  day-  was  fixed  shortly  afterward. 


Jl  Song  of  the  Iron  Trait 

Bp  Ed,  E,  Sh^asgrten 

Ho !  Ho !  for  a  ride  down  the  Iron  Trail, 

As  the  Spirit  of  Night  creeps  west ; 
While  shadows  pass  in  the  moonlit  vale 

In  search  of  some  ghostly  quest ; 
For  on  to  the  land  of  midnight  chimes. 

And  out  o'er  the  steel-trod  way, 
We  speak  in  deep-toned  echoing  rhymes 

That  over  the  hill-tops  play. 

Ho !  Ho !  as  the  wheels  go  swiftly  round, 

Through  hidden  dangers  that  pass, 
To  fill  the  night  with  a  demon  sound 

That  comes  from  the  screaming  mass; 
While  trembling  away  t'ward  the  dewy  dawn, 

With  the  souls  of  dreaming  men, 
We  flit  from  the  grasp  of  the  night  now  gone 

To  gleam  through   the  gray  again. 

Yes !  ho  for  a  ride  in  the  haunted  night ! 

And  a  ho   for  the  new-born  day ! 
And  a  ho  for  the  men  who  trust  our  might 

As  homeward  we  flash  them  away! 
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The  Building  of  a  Modern  Locomotive* 

4— Erection  of  Locomotive 


TlHE  erecting  shop  at  the 
I  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
measures  i6o  feet  wide  and 
337  feet  long,  and  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  its  interior  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. (Fig.  22),  The  shop  is  di- 
vided, by  the  row  of  columns  shown, 
into  two  bays,  each  of  which  is 
spanned  by  two  Sellers  electric  travel- 
ing cranes  of  50  and  100  tons  capacity 
respectively.  One  of  the  100  ton 
cranes  is  shown  in  the  photograph, 
with  a  Mogul  locomotive  suspended 
from  it.  With  the  shop  as  at  present 
arranged,  there  is  space  available  for 
erecting  about  70  engines  at  one  time. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are 
presented,  to  show  the  progress  dur- 
ing the  erection  of  one  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Consolidation  engines. 
The  pictures  do  not  all  represent  the 
same  engine,  but  the  locomotives  arc 
alike  in  all  particulars,  and  the  dif- 
ferent stages  are  clearly  shown. 

The  first  thing  4s  to  set  up  the  cyl- 
inders, which  are  placed  on  screw 
jacks  at  about  the  height  above  the 
ground  that  they  will  occupy  in  the 
finished  engine.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  saddle,  to  which  the  smoke  box 
will  be  bolted,  is  chipped  off  by  hand 
to  insure  a  good  fit.  A  line  is 
scribed  around  the  edge  of  the  flange, 
and  the  casting  chipped  down  to  it 
over  the  surface  surrounding  the  bolt 

*  Laflt'artiole  of  •  aeriw  of  four  artloleii  on  the 
snbjoot,  written  for  the  LoooKonYB  Fibbmxm's 
HAeAznm  by  Paul  T.  Werner. 


holes;  the  seats  for  the  steam  and 
exhaust  passages  having  been  finished 
before  the  casting  reached  the  erect- 
ing shop. 

As  a  rule,  the  engine  frames  are  set 
up  before  the  boiler  is  put  in  place; 
but  in  the  case  now  under  considera- 
tion, the  boiler  was  ready  first,  and 
was  set  up  without  waiting  for  the 
frames.  This  stage  is  shown  in  Fig. 
23.  After  the  smoke  box  shell  has 
been  drilled  to  match  the  bolt-holes  in 
the  upper  flange  of  the  ss^ddle,  the 
boiler  is  bolted  to  the  latter,  the  cyl- 
inders being  still  supported  by  jacks. 
The  fire-box  is  supported,  on  each 
side,  by  a  jack  set  on  a  proper  sup- 
port. Some  of  the  cab  fittings  are 
already  in  place,  the  cab  being  set,  in 
this  case,  over  the  middle  of  the 
boiler. 

As  soon  as  the  boiler  is  in  place, 
the  tubes  are  inserted.  They  are  of 
iron,  and  have  a  copper  ferrule  at  the 
fire-box  end,  to  insure  a  water  tight 
joint.  The  holes  in  the  tube  sheets 
are  reamed  out  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  the  tubes  to  slip  readily  into 
place.  By  means  of  a  special  tool, 
operated  by  hand,  the  tubes  are  ex- 
panded on  both  sides  of  the  sheej. 
The  copper  ferrule  is  omitted  at  the 
smoke-box  end,  as  the  liability  to  leak- 
age there  is  not  very  great ;  but  at  the 
fire-box  end,  where  the  heat  is  more 
intense,  it  is  of  great  service  in  pre- 
venting leaks. 

The  frames,  in  the  mean  time,  have 
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reached  the  shop,  and  are  now  swung 
into  place.  The  two  front  rails,  one 
of  which  is  placed  above  the  cylinders, 
and  the  other  below,  are  bolted  to  the 
main  frame,  which  is  supported,  at 
its  rear  end,  by  means  of  jacks.  As 
the  frame  is  the  backbone  of  the  loco- 
motive, it  is  very  important  to  have  it 
accurately  located.  To  assist  in  this 
a  line  is  run  from  the  center  of  the 
low  pressure  cylinder  exactly  through 
its  axis,  and  is  secured  to  a  standard 
placed    beside    the    rear    end   of    the 


box,  which  is  of  the  "modified  Woot- 
ten'*  type,  without  a  combustion 
chamber.  The  outward  flanging  of 
the  back  head  is  noticed;  also  the  lo- 
cation of  the  two  furnace  doors.  The 
mud  ring  is  single  rivited,  and  the 
front  is  dipped  toward  the  center. 
The  frame  for  a  steam  guage,  placed 
so  that  the  fireman  can  constantly 
note  the  pressure,  is  shown  secured 
to  the  back  head.  There  are  many 
things  about  a  fire-box  of  this  type 
which  recommend  it.     A  thin  fire  can 


Fig.  22.    THE  ERECTING  SHOP 


frame.     This  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig. 

24,  which  represents  the  appearance 
of  the  engine  at  this  stage  of  the  work. 
The  frames  are  adjusted,  by  means  of 
the  jacks,  until  they  are  in  exactly  the 
right  position  when  referred  to  the 
center  line  of  the  cylinders. 

Attention   is   now   directed  to   Fig. 

25,  which  showns  a  rear  view  of  the 
engine  after  the  frames  have  been 
levelled  and  the  guides  and  guide  yoke 
are  in  place.  This  illustration  clearly 
shows,  the  general  shape  of  the  fire- 


be  carried,  without  danger  of  blowing 
the  fuel  off  the  grate,  very  inferior 
coal  can  be  burned  successfully,  and 
the  evaporation  per  pound  is  increased 
owing  to  the  more  economical  rate  of 
combustion.  A  large  fire-box,  with 
ample  grate  area,  should  mean  plenty 
of  reserve  power  so  far  as  ability  to 
burn  coal  is  concerned;  and  engines 
of  this  type  can  usually  produce  plenty 
of  steam  when  being  worked  to  the 
limit  on  the  road. 

Simultaneously   with   the   inserting 
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of  the  tubes,  more  or  less  work  is  be- 
ing done  on  the  boiler  in  the  way  of 
drilling  holes  for  bolting  on  the  run- 
ning board  brackets,  air  pump  frame, 
and  other  fittings.  This  work  is  don^ 
by  hand,  the  tools  being  held  by  chains 
which  surround  the  barrel.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  boiler  has  been  secured 
to  the  frames  by  a  heavy  bearer  in  the 
form  of  a  girder,  which  is  bolted  to 
the  mud  ring  on  both  sides,  at  the 
middle  length  of  the  fire-box;  the 
front  and  back  water  legs  being  also 


of  the  large  cranes,  and  lowered  down 
on  the  wheels;  the  clamps,  which  act 
as  braces  between  the  pedestals  of  the 
frame,  being  first  removed.  These 
clamps  are  hollow,  and  are  held  in 
place  by  a  long  bolt  which  passes 
through  them  and  through  the  pedes- 
tal on  either  side,  and  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  nut.  The  bolts  are  with- 
drawn, and  the  clamps  knocked  out. 
The  boiler  is  now  lowered,  and  the 
journal  boxes  guided  in  between  their 
respective  pedestals.     The  clamps  are 


Pig.  23.    FIRST  STAGE— BOILERS  AND  CYLINI^RS  ASSEMBLED 


secured   to   the   frame   by   means   of 
steel  plates. 

This  stage  having  been  reached,  the 
next  step  is  to  get  the  driving  wheels 
in  place.  The  wheels,  as  they  come 
to  the  erecting  shop,  have  the  journal 
boxes  on  the  axles,  the  eccentrics  be- 
ing loose  on  the  main  axle.  The 
wheels  are  placed  on  a  vacant  track 
near  the  engine  to  which  they  belong, 
and  are  spaced  about  the  right  dis- 
tance apart.  The  boiler  and  frames 
are  now  swung  over  by  means  of  one 


again  put  in  place  and  the  engine 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  ground, 
and  set  upon  jacks  which  are  placed 
under  the  frame. 

The  appearance  of  the  engine  is 
now  as  shown  in  Fig.  26.  The  guides 
and  guide  yoke  are  in  place,  and  the 
crosshead  is  in  the  guides.  The  cen- 
ter bearing  for  the  truck,  a  heavy 
casting,  is  shown  bolted  in  between  the 
front  rails  of  the  frame;  the  truck 
itself  being  one  of  the  last  things  as- 
sembled before  engine  leaves  the  shop. 
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By  this  time,  nearly  all  the  boiler 
fittings  are  in  place.  The  throttle 
pipe,  with  its  valve,  is  lowered 
through  the  opening  in  the  dome  ring, 
and  secured  to  the  dome  by  suitable 
braces.  The  dry  pipe  has  fitted  to 
its  front  end  a  casting  with  a  conical 
seat,  which  is  ground  into  a  similar 
seat  in  the  front  tube  plate,  to  insure 
a  tight  joint.  The  front  steam  pipes 
in  the  smoke  box,  which  are  of  cast 
iron,  are  put  in  place,  and  the  various 
wash-out  and  cleaning  plugs  inserted. 


to  make  the  boiler  tight.     An  hour 
usually  suffices  for  this. 

The  water  test  having  been  finished, 
the  boiler  is  emptied  and  tested  with 
steam  at  220  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or 
10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  working 
pressure.  The  seams  and  fittings  are 
again  carefully  examined,  and  steam 
under  full  pressure  is  blown  through 
the  steam  passages  and  cylinders. 
These  tests  are  very  carefully  carried 
out,  in  order  to  prove,  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  boiler  and  all  its  fittings  are 


Fig,  24.    SECOND  STAGE-FRAMES  IN  PLACE 


The  boiler  is  now  ready  for  the 
water  test.  The  blow-off  cock  is  con- 
nected to  a  suitable  supply,  and  water 
forced  in  until  the  pressure  is  one- 
third  greater  than  the  working  steam 
pressure — in  this  case,  to  267  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  working  pressure  be- 
ing 200  lbs.  The  leaks  develop 
quickly,  and  the  caulkers  work  on  the 
seams  until  the  boiler  is  perfectly 
tight.  The  duration  of  the  test  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  time  required 


in  perfectly  sound  condition  when  the 
engine  leaves  the  shop. 

After  the  boiler  has  been  blown 
out,  preparations  are  made  to  run  the 
engine  before  setting  it  down  on  the 
rails.  The  wheels  are  all  "lined  up/* 
that  is,  adjusted  to  exactly  the  posi- 
tion they  should  occupy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  center  line  of  the  cylinders. 
The  connecting  rods  are  set  up,  the 
link  motion  assembled,  and  the  valves 
then  set  by  means  of  trams  until  they 
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show  the  amount  of  lead  desired; 
after  which  the  eccentrics  are  keyed 
to  the  main  axle.  Simultaneously 
with  this  work,  the  boiler  is  being 
lagged.  Magnesia  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  it  looks,  from  a  distance, 
not  unHke  whitewashed  boards.  The 
boiler  is  encircled  by  wire  hoops,  to 
which  the  lagging  is  fastened  by 
means  of  cleats.  The  back  head  is 
lagged  down  to  the  bottom  level  of 
the  furnace  doors — an  admirable 
feature,  and  one  that  is  becoming  very 


fitted  properly.  The  object  of  the 
running  test  is  to  see  that  the  link 
motion  and  valves  are  in  good  con- 
dition, and  that  the  cylinders  and 
stuffing  boxes  are  tight;  and  to  ascer- 
tain this  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
more  than  the  main  pair  of  wheels 
connected.  By  the  time  the  engine  is 
ready  to  be  run,  the  sheet  iron  jacket, 
has  been  put  over  the  boiler.  The 
jacket,  as  received  at  the  erecting 
shop,  requires  no  further  trimming, 
and  each  section  fits  accurately  in  its 


Fig.  25.    SECOND  STAGE-REAR  VIEW 


common  in  modern  practice.  The 
cab  meanwhile  is  placed  in  position, 
it  having  been  entirely  finished  and 
painted  before  reaching  the  erecting 
shop.  The  painting  of  the  wheel 
centers,  frames,  and  other  parts,  has 
been  carried  on  simultaneously  with 
the  rest  of  the  work. 

The  engine  now  appears  as  shown 
in  Fig.  27.  It  is  noticed  that  the 
coupling  rods  are  not  up,  they  having 
been  previously  assembled  and  the 
wheels  turned  over  to  see  that  they 
-5- 


place.  The  cylinders  are  covered 
with  cement  lagging,  and  cased  with 
a  suitable  iron  jacket. 

The  boiler  is  now  connected  to  a 
stationary  steam  plant,  and  filled  with 
steam  at  about  180  lbs.  pressure.  The 
engine  is  then  given  .three  running 
tests-^one  with  the  reverse  lever  in 
back  gear,  and  two  with  the  lever  in 
forward  gear.  The  performance  of 
the  engine  is  carefully  noted,  to  make 
sure  that  the  various  parts  are  work- 
ing   properly.     These    facts    having 
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been  ascertained,  the  steam  is  blown 
off,  and  the  shop  tests  thus  finished. 
The  work  of  erection  is  now  rap- 
idly pushed  to  completion.  As  the 
weight  of  the  engine  is  carried  by 
jacks  placed  under  the  frames,  the 
axles  of  the  wheels  can  be  dropped 
down  between  the  pedestals,  and  the 
►  spring  rigging  set  up  without  throw- 
ing any  load  on  the  springs.  The  oil 
cellars  are  set  in,  to  replace  the  tem- 
porary wooden  blocks  which  were 
used  to  line  up  the  wheels  before  the 


swing  bolster  type,  with  radius  bar,  is 
put  under  by  raising  the  front  end  of 
the  engine  with  one  of  the  large 
cranes,  and  then  rolling  it  in  place. 
The  truck  wheels  are  raised  by  the 
crane,  the  center  pin  being  guided 
into  its  seat,  and  are  then  propped  up 
on  wooden  blocks,  until  the  truck 
springs  have  been  equalized  with  those 
over  the  front  axle  by  a  heavy  equal- 
izing lever,  which  has  its  fulcrum 
under  the  cylinder  saddle  casting. 
The  engine  is  then  lowered  once  more, 


Fig.  26.    THIRD  STAGE-DRIVING  WHEELS  IN  PLACE 


engine  was  run.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  driver  brakes  are  being  set  up, 
and  the  air  pump  and  injectors,  with 
their  piping  and  other  attachments, 
put  in  place.  Hand  rails,  cab  fittings, 
running  boards  and  the  many  small 
details  which  help  to  complete  the  lo- 
comotive, are  rapidly  assembled.  The 
grates,  which  are  of  cast  iron,  of  the 
rocking  pattern,  are  set  on  suitable 
bearers  provided  for  them,  and  the 
ash-pan  is  then  placed  under  the  fire- 
box.     The    truck,    which    is    of    the 


and   the   pilot   bolted  to   the  bumper 
beam. 

The  engine  is  now  ready  to  leave 
the  shop.  Before  putting  on  the  lag- 
gins,  it  was  moved  by  the  crane  to 
one  of  the  main  tracks  leading  out  of 
the  erecting  shop.  After  being  hauled 
outside,  the  finishing  touches  are  put 
on  and  a  final  inspection  made,  the 
engine  appearing  as  shown  in  Fig. 
28.  The  locomotive,  when  shipped, 
is  stripped  of  its  connecting  and 
coupling  rods,  smoke  stack,  headlight, 
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and  a  few  other  fittings,  which  are 
packed  in  cases  and  assembled  after 
it  is  placed  on  the  tracks  of  the  pur- 
chasing company. 

The  time  required  to  erect  an  en- 
gine varies  considerably,  but,  unless 
materials  come  in  very  promptly,  it  is 
usually  at  least  five  or  six  days  after 
the  boiler  is  set  up  before  the  engine 
is  ready  to  leave  the  shop.  The  exact 
way  in  which  the  work  is  done  de- 
pends somewhat,  of  course,  upon-  the 
order  in  which  material  is  received; 


14  feet  ioy2  inches  long,  which  pro- 
vide 2148.3  square  feet  of  heating 
surface;  which,  with  185.7  square  feet 
in  the  fire-box,  gives  a  total  heating 
surface  of  2334  square  feet.  The 
ratio  of  grate  area  to  heating  surface 
is  thus  as  i  :30.7.  This,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  some  narrow  fire- 
box engines  the  ratio  approaches  and 
even  exceeds  1:100,  seems  most  un- 
usual. The  boiler  is  70  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  steam  pressure  200 
pounds. 


Fig.  27.    FOURTH  STAGB-THB  BOILER  LAGGED 


but  the  description  given  above  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  the  usual 
practice. 

The  finished  locomotive,  ready  for 
the  road,  is  shown  in  Fig.  29.  The 
two  most  conspicuous  features  of  this 
design  are  the  compound  cylinders 
and  w^ide  fire-box.  The  latter  is 
unusually  large  for  burning  bitumin- 
ous coal,  the  grate  being  9  feet  6 
inches  long  by  8  feet  wide,  giving  an 
area  of  y6  square  feet.  There  are 
247  tubes,  2yi  inches  in  diameter  and 


The  high  and  low  pressure  cylin- 
ders are  respectively  I5>4  and  26 
inches  in  diameter,  the  common  stroke 
being  30  inches.  The  drivingwheels 
being  54  inches  in  diameter,  the  tract- 
ive effort,  according  to  the  Baldwin 
formula  for  compound  locomotives,  is 
36,390  pounds.  The  total  weight  is 
186,500  pounds,  and  the  weight  on 
drivers  is  166,950  pounds.  The  tank 
capacity  is  5,000  gallons,  and  the  com- 
bined weight  of  engine  and  tender  is 
286,000  pounds. 
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Taken  altogether,  the  design  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  the  combination 
of  a  wide  fire-box  and  compound  cyl- 
inders will  doubtless  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  itself,  especially  when  using 
an  inferior  grade  of  fuel.  In  the  two 
particular  features  just  mentioned,  the 
design  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  most 
up-to-date  tendency  in  locomotive 
construction. 

We  have  now  traced,  rather  briefly, 
the  progress  made  during  the  manu- 


motive  having  been  actually  com- 
pleted  within  that  time.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  connected  with 
the  work  is  the  evidence  that,  in 
modern  American  locomotive  con- 
struction, utility  is  the  great  object 
kept  in  view.  Unnecessary  finish  is 
dispensed  with,  and  the  result  is  an 
engine  that  is  strong,,  serviceable  and 
practical,  of  moderate  price,  and  able 
to  do  its  work  well  until  it  is  sent  to 
the  scrap  heap  to  make  way  for  some- 


facture  of  some  of  the  mgre  import- 
ant parts  of  the  locomotive,  as  those 
parts  are  gradually  converted  from  the 
raw  material  into  the  finished  product. 
The  length  of  time  required  to  com- 
plete an  engine  varies  largely  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
contract.  Two  to  three  months  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  as  an  average.  The 
shortest  record  at  the  Baldwin  Works 
is  eight  days,  a  narrow  gauge  loco- 


thing  better.  May  the  American  lo- 
comotive continue,  for  all  time,  to 
maintain  its  high  reputation,  and  to 
keep  in  the  front  rank  of  the  motive 
power  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  desires  to 
express  his  thanks  to  Messrs.  Burn- 
ham,  Williams  &  Co.,  for  kindly  rend- 
ering every  assistance  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  article. 
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The   Railways    of  Canada* 


TN  whatever  respect  Canada  may 
*  have  fallen  behind  other  coun- 
tries in  the  march  of  progress  or  in 
eflPorts  for  developing  its  commercial 
opportunities,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  providing  railway  facilities  the 
Dominion  has  been  in  the  front  rank 
— far  ahead,  indeed,  of  some  of  the 
oldest  of  European  nations. 

On  June  30,  1900,  there  were  in 
Canada  17,824  miles  of  railway,  of 
which  466  miles  had  been  built  in  the 


the  Government  of  Canada,  which 
operates  two  roads — the  Intercolonial 
and  the  Prince  Edward  Island. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which 
better  shows  the  development  of  the 
country  since  confederation  than  the 
statistics  of  the  railways.  Construc- 
tion began  in  1836,  when  there  were 
16  miles  of  road  in  operation;  and 
there  was  no  increase  till  1847,  when 
38  miles  were  added.  In  1850,  the 
record  stood  at  66  miles.     In  the  fol- 


D.  L.  &  W.  WASHOUT  AND  WRECK 
On  March  27th,  whik  en  route  to  dear  up  another  wreck  on  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Ry.,  a 
wrcckhig  trabi  ran  into  a  washout  near  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  with  the  above  results.    Bn^eer 
Henry  Bericholf  and  Fireman  William  Yakey  were  severely  scalded. 


twelve  months  covered  by  the  report 
of  the  minister  lately  presented  to 
Parliament.  There  were  also  2,558 
miles  of  sidings.  Of  the  total.  17,694 
miles  were  laid  with  steel  rails  and 
591  miles  were  double  tracked.  The 
system  was  owned  originally  by  154 
companies,  but  by  amalgamation  and 
leases  the  controlling  influence  is  now 
in  the  hand  of  86  companies  and  of 

*From  Oonitnlitr  Report,  John  L.  Bittiiiger,  Moa 
treal.  QuebM,  Marob  16. 1901. 


lowing  decade  the  Grand  Trunk  was 
conceived  and  built,  and,  in  i860, 
2,065  niJles  of  road  were  in  operation. 
In  the  next  five  years,  175  miles  were 
added.  In  1866,  the  total  was  2,278 
miles,  and  at  this  figure  the  system 
remained  for  three  years.  In  1870, 
the  mileage  was  2,617.  About  this 
time  began  the  "battle  of  the  gauges," 
and  the  reign  of  the  subsidy  hunter. 
The   main    systems    were   built   on    a 
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gauge  of  5  feet  8  inches.  The  theory 
was  developed  that  a  narrower  and 
more  cheaply  constructed  road  would 
serve  the  needs  of  the  country  as  well 
as  the  most  costly  broad  gauge.  A 
system  of  narrow-gauge  roads  was 
planned  by  a  Toronto  syndicate,  and, 
after  much  outpouring  of  words  and 
printers*  ink,  the  municipalities  were 
got  into  proper  form  for  voting  aid; 
the  Ontario  government  was  per- 
suaded to  begin  the  system  of  pro- 
vincial subsidies,  which  was  taken  up 
by  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  the 
Toronto  and  Nipissing  and  Welling- 
ton, Grey,  and  Bruce  roads  were  be- 


system.  The  next  decade  saw  the 
Canadian  Pacific  syndicate  born  and 
the  transcontinental  line  finished,  and 
in  all,  6,293  miles  of  new  railway  built. 
Between  1890  and  1900,  4,506  miles 
more  were  built,  and  the  total  of  17,- 
657  miles  reached. 

•  In  the  operation  of  the  systems, 
there  are  employed  2,282  locomotives, 
2,166  passenger  and  662  baggage  and 
express  cars,  64,979  freight  cars, 
1,928  cars  for  conductors  and  railway 
service,  and  611  snowplows  and 
flangers. 

The  traffic  carried  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,   1900,  comprised  21,- 


D.  L.  &  W.  WASHOUT  AND  WRECK- ANOTHER  VIEW 


gun  and  built  on  the  narrow-gauge 
system.  Events  showed  that  the  nar- 
row-gauge men  were  not  altogether 
right,  while  the  broad-gauge  advocates 
were  partly  wrong.  In  1872-73,  after 
a  period  in  which  its  track  had  three 
rails  and  two  gauges,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  on  its  main  system,  adopted 
the  standard  4-foot-8>^-inch  gauge  of 
the  continent,  and  later  the  narrow- 
gauge  lines  were  absorbed  and  wid- 
ened by  the  Grand  Trunk  or  the  new 
Canadian  Pacific.  The  discussion 
had  awakened  the  demand  for  railway 
advantages,  and,  between  1870  and 
1880,  4,241   miles  were  added  to  the 


500,175  passengers  (only  7  of  whom 
were  killed)  and  35,946,183  tons  oE 
freight.  Passenger  trains  traveled 
20,922,098  miles;  freight  trains,  24,- 
662,906  miles;  and  mixed  trains,  9,- 
592,867  miles.  The  earnings  of  the 
roads  during  the  year  were  $70,740,- 
270,  an  increase  over  the  year  1899  of 
$8,496,486.  The  working  expenses 
amounted  to  $47,699,798,  an  increase 
of  $6,993,581,  leaving  net  earnings  of 
$23,040,472,  or  $1,502,804  more  than 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899.  The 
returns  do  not  give  the  number  of 
employes,  but  the  figures  of  the  op- 
erating  expenses   help   to   show   how 
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important  the  railways  are  in  an  in- 
dustrial sense.  The  expenses  of  the 
railways  in  1900  were:  Maintenance 
of  line  and  buildings,  $10,259,093;  for 
the  workings  and  repairs  of  engines, 
$15,097,108;  for  like  service  with  cars, 
$4,501,239;  for  general  operating  ex- 
penses, $17,842,356;  the  total  being 
$47,699,798— nearly  all  going  in  wages 
or  for  material  in  the  production  of 
which  wages  were  the  greatest  ele- 
ment. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  roads 
and  equipment  is  put  at  $998,268,404, 
or  , roughly,  $54,000  a  mile.  The  di- 
vision into  stocks,  bonds,  and  sub- 
sidies is  thus  given : 

Share  capital  paid $279,368,000 

Preferred  shares  paid 130,957,000 

Bonds    373.7 »6,ooo 

Dominion    subsidies 157,565,000 

Provincial    subsidies 31,310,000 

Municipal  bonuses 15.884.000 

From  other  sources 7,465,000 

These  figures,  particularly  those  as 
regards  ordinary  share  capital,  are  not 
always  evidence  of  investment.  There 
are  roads  whose  owners  contributed 
little  or  none  of  their  own  money  to 
creating  the  works  they  control ;  there 
are  even  roads  or  sections  of  roads  the 
building  of  which  has  put  money  into, 
instead  of  taking  it  out  of,  the  owners' 
pockets.  There  are  others  whose 
stock  was  issued  either  to  the  public 
or  the  inner  circle  of  promoters  at 
figures  very  much  under  its  face  value. 
Probably,  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
would  represent  the  expansion  of 
share  capital  in  this  manner.  The 
public  aid,  amounting  to  over  $200,- 
000,000,  was  a  very  real  contribution, 
however — it  is  a  main  cause  of  the 
heavy  debt  which  both  Dominion  and 
Provinces  have  to  carry. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  a 
very  comprehensive  table  published 
by  the  Department  of  Railways,  in 
which  the  details  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  railways  are  given,  relating 
to  the  sources  from  which  their  capi- 
tal was  derived.  The  railways  are 
divisible  into  several  groups,  as  fol- 
lows: 


GOVERNMENT    RAILWAYS.  MilcS 

Intercolonial    i .332 

Prince  Edward  Island 210 

GRAND   TKl'NK    RAILWAY. 

Main  line    8£  4 

Branch  lines   2, -'70 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 

Main  line   3,62s 

Branch  lines    3.244 

Other  railways   6,256 


Total  length  of  Canadian  railways..  17,824 
The    following   gives    a    synoptical 
view  of  the  capital   engaged   in   the 
railways  of  Canada: 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

MAIN  LINE.  Capital  paid  up 

Ordinary-share    capital $109,356,584 

Preference  capital    89,244,19s 

Bonded-debt  capital  86,141,717 

Loan  from  Government   15,142,634 


Total  capital  of  main  line. ..  .$299,885,133 

branches. 

Ordinary-share  capital    $  300.000 

Preference  capital    2.555.657 

Bonded-debt  capital 31.617,807 

Aid    from    Dominion    Govern- 
ment      1.934.832 

Aid    from    provincial    govern- 
ment      3.000  406 

Aid  from  municipalities 5.745.7-5 


Total  capital  of  branches $  45.154,427 


Total  capital  of  Grand  Trunk 

system    $345,039,560 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
main  line. 

Ordinary-share  capital   $  65,000,000 

Preference  capital    29,321,666 

Bonded-debt  capital   1 1 1,985.71 5 

Aid    from    Dominion    Govern- 
ment         25,240,000 

Aid    from    provincial    govern- 
ment      334,657 

Aid  from  municipalities 572,500 


Total  capital  of  main  line.  . .  .$232454.538 

BRANCHES. 

Ordinary-share  capital    $  14,230,916 

Preference  capital    2,984,476 

Bonded-debt  capital 50,326.718 

Aid    from    Dominion    Govern- 
ment      8,665.78 ; 

Aid    from    Dominion    Govern- 
ment  (Crow's  Nest  Pass) . .  3,630,000 
Aid    from    provincial    govern- 
ment      1 1,788,997 

Aid  from  municipalities 4,113,444 

Aid  from  other  sources 724,294 


Total  capital  of  branches $  96,464,634 
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Total  capital  of  Canadian  Pa-  $151,161,423.48.      In    addition,    there    has 

cific  Railway  system $328,919,172  been  as  expenditure  since  confederation  for 

Total  share  capital  of  all  rail^  r'-*^*"^  expenses   of   $81,391,472.11,   cov- 

. .     ''                            J            g      ^  enng    maintenance    and    operation    of   the 

T  Y  i^u  ^  J  A  *!P  uV  *  V    11*  *  * :  •''*'°*^^  '°^'  Government    roads,    or    a    grand    total    of 

Total  bonded  debt  of  all  ra.l-  $232,55^.895.59.  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 

ways  issued          .    ..       . .       394.062,462  ^^  /**  if  $.3,881,460.65.  paid  out  before 

Total  bonded  debt  of  all  ra.l-  confederation,  has  been  expended  on  rail- 

_  *"''*^    .•.•••  U: •   373,710.703  g   duri        the   past   thirty-three   years. 

Total    Dommion    Government  The  revenue  derived  from  the  Government 

a.d  to  railways 159.565.770  .^^j,  j^,;       ^^^  .^^^        j^^  3^„„„,  ,„ 

Total    provincial    government  ^               o      /: 

•  J  ^         •!  $73,225,302.10. 

aid  to  railways 31.310,170  ^.            ,.         ,                •          r  *i          1 

Total    municipal    aid    to    rail-  The  continued  expansion  of  the  Sub- 
ways         15,884,542  sidy     system     is     awakening     alarm 

Total     capital      from      other  among  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

sources  .... .   .....   7,465.123  jhe  population  of  Canada  is  hardly 

Total   capital    of   the    Govern-  '^    '^                       1    ^t.      j  t.^       1        ^^ 

ment  railways  63,849.840  o^er  5^500,000,  and  the  debt,  almost 

Grand  total  of  railway  capital  solely  created  by  the  granting  of  Gov- 

paid  up 998,264,404  crnmerit  subsidies  in  aid  of  public  im- 

In  regard  to  railway  subsidies,  the  provements,  is  becoming  a  very  heavy 

department  report  says :  burden  to  carry. 

The    Federal    Government    «P<^nditure  ^j^                 ^^^^^              „^j,^3  ^^  ^^^^^, 

on  railways  prior  to  and  since  the  date  of  ' 

confederation   (July  i,  1867)  amounts,  on  railway      now      under      construction, 

capital    account,    to    $127,636,988.07    (in-  mostly    through    wild    and    unsettled 

eluding   $25,000,000   granted   to   the   Can-  territory. 

adian  Pacific  Railway  Company),  which,  r^.  w  r  ^1  r  r- 
together  with  $296,872.90  expended  on  the  The  result  of  the  survey  for  a  Can- 
Nova  Scotia  Railway  and  the  European  adian  railway  to  the  Yukon  has  so 
and  North  American  Railway  and  trans-  far  progressed  that  the  chief  engineer 
ferred  to  the  consolidated  fund,  and  for  j^,  ^y^j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  practicable  line 
railway  subsidies  charged  against  the  con-  .  t^-j  i.-u  j^ii 
solidated  fund  the  further  sum  of  ^23.  <^a"  ^«  obtained,  on  which  a  road  could 
227.562.51,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  be  constructed  at  reasonable  cost. 


A    Compound    Double   Locomotive 


TT'HE  illustrations  published  here- 
*  with  and  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  compound  double  locomotive 
are  from  the  Baldwin  Record  of  Re- 
cent Construction  No.  22.  The  Mc- 
Cloud  River  Railroad  for  which  this 
peculiar  engine  was  constructed  is  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia : 

The  locomotive  showYi  herewith  was 
designed  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  same 
conditions  of  traffic  as  are  now  performed 
by  the  well  known  Mallet  Articulated 
Locomotives,  the  Meyer  Double  Bogie  Lo- 
comotives, and  the  Fairlie  Locomotives. 
The  object  in  view  was  to  obtain  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  cheapen  the  first 
cost  or  selling  price,  and  at  the  same 
time  obtain  maximum  efficiency. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  locomotive 
is  composed  of  two  separate  and  exactly 


similar  engines  connected  end  to  end  at 
the  fire  box  or  back  bumper.  The  medium 
is  merely  the  ordinary  draw-bar  connec- 
tion commonly  used  between  engines  and 
tenders,  except  that  it  is  made  of  great 
strength  compared  to  the  work  required 
of  it. 

The  holes  have  clearance  space  next  the 
draw  pins  to  permit  the  strains  to  pass 
through  the  buffers  when  the  jsngine  is 
used  as  a  pusher,  and  small  bearing  strips 
are  provided,  as  shown  by  accompanying 
illustration  (Fig.  i),  immediately  above 
the  bar  to  prevent  unusual  tipping  of  the 
engines  at  their  point  of  connection. 

It  is  natural  to  wonder  how  this  device 
is  arranged  in  order  to  enable  the  engfn^er 
to  control  both  engines  from  one  position. . 

Referring  to  the  illustration  (Fig  2)  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  throttle  levers 
are  made  of  the  crank  pattern,  opening  as 
they  are  pulled  to  the  right  or  toward  the 
engineer.  Two  levers  are  provided  for 
each  engine.     One  is  fast  to  the  throttle 
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rod  of  its  engine,  and  the  other  is  con- 
nected across  to  the  other  engine  by  vari- 
ous rods  and  other  mechanism,  so  adjusted 
that  the  position  of  the  lever  or  the  length 


of  its  connections  is  not  materially  altered, 
no  matter  what  position  the  engines  may 
assume  on  the  track  in  relaiton  to  each 
other.  With  this  arrangement  the  two 
levers  may  be  used  separately  by  the  en- 
gineer, or  they  may  be  locked  together  and 
used  as  a  single  lever,  opening  or  closing 
the  throttles  of  both  engines  simultaneously 
thus  giving  the  engineer  perfect  control  of 
both  engines  while  looking  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  locomotive  is  moving. 

The  reversing  mechanism,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  has  also  been  arranged  in  duplicate, 
that  is,  one  lever  on  each  engine  always 
coupled  to  the  lever  of  the  other  engine. 
Unlike  the  throttle  they  con  not  be  handled 
separately,  provision  being  made  to  hold 
up  the  latch  of  the  lever  on  the  rear  or 
unattended  engine,  so  that  it  can  be  oper- 
ated by  the  lever  of  the  other  engine  as 
shown.  The  connecting  device  between  the 
two  engines  for  the  reverse  levers  is  so 
arranged  as  to  be  centrally  parallel  with, 
and  below  the  draw-bar,  and  of  exactly  the 
same  length.  By  this  means  the  action  is 
positive  and  the  valve  gear  is  not  affected 
by  the  curving  of  the  locomotive. 

Protection  for  the  engine  crew  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  regular  manner,  by  plac- 
ing a  cab  on  the  back  of  each  engine  and 
providing  a  covering  over  their  roofs  where 
they  join  to  prevent  entrance  of  rain,  and 
covering  the  connection  of  their  floors  by 
a  sheet  of  iron.  In  case  of  necessity,  the 
sides  can  be  connected  by  a  closed  con- 
nection similar  to  car  vestibules. 

The  fuel  is  carried  on  the  left  side  of 
each  engine,  and  if  the  fuel  is  wood,  it  can 
be  arranged  as  shown,  but  if  coal  is  used, 
the  water  capacity  can  be  increased  and 
sufficient  fuel  carried  in  suitable  bunkers 
placed  ahead  of  back  end  of  l>oiler  on  left 
side  of  each  engine. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  use  such  a 
locomotive  when  traffic  is  heavy,  the 
grades  and  curves  severe,  and  the  line  dif- 
ficult to  operate,  but  after  improvements 
in  the  track  and  roadbed,  such  a  locomo- 
tive may  become  undesirable.  With  any 
of  the  types  heretofore  used,  a  change  of 
type  is  impossible,  but  with  this  locomo- 
tive by  merely  removing  the  draw-bar  pins 
and  connections  between  throttle  levers 
and  reverse  levers,  two  separate  locomo- 
tives are  at  once  obtained,  either  of  which 
can  be  operated  independently,  as  a 
shunter  or  if  provided  with  a  tender,  at 
small  cost  can  be  converted  into  a  road 
locomotive. 

In  the  Duplex  locomotive  there  are  no 
flexible  steam  pipe  joints  to  be  taken  care 
of.  the  path  of  the  steam  is  as  direct  as 
in  the  ordinary  locomotives  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  as  in  other 
types,  thus  avoiding  much  condensation 
jBnd  loss  of  fuel. 
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FIG.  J -COUPLING  OF  DOUBLE  LOCOMOTIVE 


FIG.  2 -THROTTLE  CONNECTION  OF  A  DOUBLE  LOCOMOTIVE 
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Outside  steam  pipes  and  outside  throt- 
tles are  avoided. 

Owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  connec- 
tions there  is  less  resistance  to  curvature 
than  in  any  other  of  the  three  types  men- 
tioned. The  Meyers  and  Fairlie  locomo- 
tives with  their  double  trucks,  and  the 
Mallet  locomotive  with  one  rigid  and  one 
hinged  framing,  do  not  give  equal  flexibil- 
ity on  curves. 


The  complication  of  the  Mallet,  the 
Meyer,  or  the  Fairlie,  as  noticed  in  the 
drawings  and  illustrations  of  these  en- 
gines, conduces  to  greater  cost  of  repairs, 
greater  loss  of  time  in  service,  and  conse- 
quently increased  capital  invested  in  roll- 
ing stock. 

The  first  cost  of  Duplex  locomotives  is 
also  much  less  than  that  of  either  of  the 
other  types  mentioned,  the  parts  are  more 
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thoroughly  interchangeable  and  thus  re- 
quire fewer  spare  parts  to  insure  constant 
service  from  the  locomotive. 

If  at  any  time  either  section  of  the  lo- 
comotive becomes  disabled  from  any 
cause,  requiring-  repairs  extending  over  a 
long  period,  the  other  section  or  half  can 
be  separated  from  the  injured  section  and 
used  as  a  separate  locomotive,  doing  half 
the  work,  thus  maintaining  traffic  which 
would  cease  altogether  in  case  the  locomo- 
tive had  been  a  Fairlie,  a  Meyer,  or  a  Mal- 
let. 

An  advantage  which  the  Duplex  loco- 
motive possesses  in  common  with,  the  Fair- 
lie,  over  the  Meyer  and  Mallet,  is  the 
large  grate  and  heating  surface  obtainable, 
which  should  be  an  important  item  to  pur- 
chasers when  considering  the  various  types 
of  double  bogie  or  articulated  locomotives. 

The  practicability  of  this  type  of  loco- 
motive has  been  fully  demonstrated,  to- 
gether with  its  great  advantages  for  mov- 
ing maximum  loads  over  light  rails,  poor 
roadbed,  and  through  sharp  curvatures. 

^     ^     ^ 
We  Win. 

We  Win  is  the  title  of  a  railroad 
story  that  is  truly  a  boy's  book,  with 
all  of  the  fascinating  and  absurd  sit- 
uations found  in  boy's  books.  The 
following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  276 
pages : 

James  K.  Odell  was  a  locomotive  engi- 
neer whose  little  son,  Frank,  had  a  passjon 
for  a  train,  and  was  always  about  the 
yards  and  round  house.  Frank  took 
especial  pride  in  his  father's  engine,  the 
"97,"  and  got  in  trouble  with  his  mother 
because  of  his  new  clothes  being  ruined 
by  his  attempt  to  help  Old  Kelly,  the  boss 
wiper,  clean  the  engine. 

Mr.  Dale  would  have  no  loiterers  on  the 
company's  property.  Boys  were  his  espe- 
cial horror.  Frank  had  two  friends  of 
his  own  age,  Joe  Babcock,  the  postmaster's 
son,  and  Pete  Joyce,  whose  father  was  a 
well-to-do  merchant  in  the  town  of  Belle- 
ville. The  boys  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  breaking  into  the  church  as  of 
trespassing  on  the  round  house  premises. 
On  a  short  spur,  running  out  from  the 
track  connecting  the  shop  and  round 
house,  lay  three  old  engines.  The  two 
foremost  were  dead  and  gone.  The  other 
was  sometimes  fired  and  used,  when  there 
was  no  other  to  be  had,  for  moving  cars 
and  dead  engines  about  the  shop.  One 
night  Frank,  when  thirteen  years  old,  took 
his  two  friends  on  the  old  engrine,  and  as 
it  had  been  used  that  day,  some  steam  was 
yet  in  the  boiler.  They  do  a  little  rail- 
roading, which  ended  in  a  complete  smash- 


up  of  the  two  old  engines,  and  the  old  "81" 
goes  down   an   embankment. 

One  day,  Frank's  father  related  at  din- 
ner, how  a  hostler  had  lost  control  of  an 
engine,  and  she  had  shoved  her  pilot 
through  the  side  of  the  round  house,  mak- 
ing a  hole  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 
The  foreman's  office  was  just  inside  the 
big  doors,  and  all  the  windows  protected 
by  wire  netting.  As  soon  as  Frank  heard 
of  the  hole  made  by  the  engine,  he  called 
up  his  two  friends  and  after  dark  made  an 
entrance  to  the  forbidden  grounds.  After 
enjoying  themselves  for  quite  a  while  and 
thinking  it  time  to  go^  the  night  foreman, 
Jack  Dowd,  stood  before  them.  He  kept 
them  prisoners  until  midnight.  They  had 
the  luck  to  get  to  bed  without  anyone 
knowing.  While  prisoners  in  the  round 
house.  Jack  Dowd  and  Barney  Dillon,  the 
boss  hostler,  told  the  boys  many  trials  and 
pleasures  of  the  road.  Dowd  had  been  an 
engineer  and  told  of  narrow  escapes  and 
real  smashups,  which  excited  Frank  and 
made  him  long  to  have  an  engjine.  Three 
weeks  after  their  first  adventure,  they 
wished  for  another ;  as  the  hole  was  closed, 
they  concluded  to  bribe  Dowd  by  taking 
vegetables  and  water  melons, — and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  in  once  more,  listening 
to    more    tales    of    railroading. 

About  this  time  a  new  local  train  was 
put  on,  and  Mr.  Odell  got  it.  It  was  a 
pleasant  job,  giving  him  more  time  at 
home.  He  became  quite  a  politician,  was 
elected  town  treasurer,  defeating  the  mas- 
ter mechanic, — thereby  making  an  enemy. 

One  afternoon,  when  Frank  and  his 
father  had  started  on  a  fishing  trip,  the 
round-house  caller  came  running  after 
them,  saying  the  switch  engineer  wanted 
to  get  off  half  a  day,  and  Mr.  Odell  was 
to  run  in  his  place.  He  was  mad,  and 
told  the  caller  to  tell  Mr.  Dale  that  it  was 
his  day  off,  and  Martin  could  run  it  him- 
self. The  order  came  from  Mr.  Hinckley, 
the  master  mechanic  he  had  defeated,  and 
he  knew  he  must  go.  Frank  begged  to  go 
with  his  father,  and  enjoyed  the  ride  on 
the  engine.  The  two  friends  happened  to 
come  to  the  yards,  and  as  Mr.  Odell  had 
finished  he  turned  the  engine  over  to 
Johnny,  a  wiper.  Johnny  gave  the  boys 
a  ride  and  finished  his  work  in  an  hour 
and  took  the  crew  to  the  office.  Frank 
sat  on  the  engineer's  seat  and  pretended 
to  be  running.  Joe  and  Pete  «dared  him 
to  start  and  as  Frank  refused  they  said  he 
was  a  coward.  He  could  not  stand  that, 
and  very  carefully  pulled  the  throttle. 

The  modern  end  of  the  yard  was  pro- 
vided with  split  switches, — ^but  the  boys 
did  not  know  that.  Success  bred  reckless- 
ness. They  handled  the  engine  all  right, 
had  moved  partly  on  the  main  line,  when 
Joe  called  out  that  a  train  was  coming. 
Panic   stricken,    Frank   tried   to   get   back 
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to  clear.  The  tender  shot  back  on  the 
siding,  while  the  engine  tried  to  go  up  the 
main  track.  Something  was  wrong, — they 
knew  nothing  of  the  switch.  All  jumped 
and  ran.  The  train  stopped  within  fifty 
feet  of  the  engine,  just  as  Mr.  Odell  came 
tearing  round  a  car.  They  saw  what  was 
the  trouble ;  the  switch  engine  was  de- 
railed right  in  front  of  the  express.  Mr. 
Hinckley,  the  master  mechanic,  took  in 
the  situation.  Although  angry  with  his 
son,  Mr.  Odell  blamed  himself.  He  took 
off  his  overclothes  and  said :  "Well,  boys, 
I'm  done.  I'll  never  give  old  Hinckley  a 
chance  to  fire  me ;  so  I'll  quit  tonight." 

It  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  family.  Mr. 
Odell,  like  thousands  of  other  locomotive 
engineers  had  always  hoped  some  day  to 
own  a  farm.  He  had  scrimped  all  his  life 
with  this  end  in  view,  and,  having  saved 
enough  to  buy  a  tidy  place,  after  the  first 
shock,  he  felt  like  a  boy  out  for  the  holi- 
days. Many  kindly-disposed  persons  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  magnificent  farms 
for  ready  money,  and  he  was  deluged  with 
circulars.  The  great  difficulty  was  to 
choose.  At  last  he  bought  a  farm — with- 
out seeing  it — of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
acres.  Great  plans  were  made.  They 
moved  that  winter,  and  were  disappointed 
as  the  place  was  not  what  could  have  been 
desired.  Its  best  point  was,  it  was  far 
from   any   railroad. 

The  farm  was  located  on  "Carey's 
Ridge,"  a  rocky  elevation.  There  was  not 
a  railroad  within  fifty  miles  of  it.  Mel- 
ton, quite  a  large  town,  was  just  across 
the  ridge,  and  Greytown,  on  the  other 
side,  was  twelve  miles  away.  Before  the 
summer  was  over,  there  was  rumor  of  a 
proposed  railroad  through  that  section.  A 
rich  deposit  of  gravel  was  discovered. 
Right  of  way  was  acquired,  and  soon  was 
heard  the  shrill  blast  of  a  locomotive 
whistle. 

Frank  was  wild  with  delight.  He  was 
now  nearly  fifteen,  and  spent  all  spare 
time  out  of  school  around  the  engine,  hav- 
ing become  friends  with  Dave  Willoughby, 
the  engineer.  There  was  great  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  towns  about  getting  the 
road ;  many  giving  more  than  they  were 
able  towards  it.  In  two  years  Frank  was 
put  on  Dave's  engine  as  fireman.  He  en- 
joyed life  and  hoped  for  great  things.  But 
suduenly  the  whole  thing  stopped  as  no 
more  gravel  was  needed,  and  neither  town 
had  the  road,  but  many  people  lost  by  it. 
Frank  was  sad  at  loosing  his  job,  but 
passed  many  happy  days  with  Carrie  Stan- 
wood — his  love. 

One  day  while  out  with  his  gun  he  dis- 
covered a  cave  or  tunnel ;  that  night  he 
told  his  friend.  Tommy  Woodruff,  about  it, 
and  they  concluded  to  secretly  explore  the 
cave.  Taking  cord  in  balls  and  pine  for 
lights  they  went  down  full  of  confidence. 


but  they  forgot  to  unwind  the  cord,  and 
lost  the  matches.  After  a  while  they  found 
many  bones,  showing  an  old  Indian  grave 
place,  which  gave  them  the  horrors. 
Hours  passed,  during  which  time  they 
could  only  pray,  as  they  felt  they  could  do 
no  more.  Suddenly  they  found  large 
quantities  of  coal,  and  not  long  after  they 
heard  water,  which  they  followed,  and 
came    out    on    Mrs.    Stanwood's   land. 

Judge  Davis  of  Melton  still  hoped  for  a 
railroaa  to  his  town.  Mr.  Jason  of  Grey- 
town  managed  to  get  use  of  the  old  gravel 
line  and  finally  a  road  was  started  to  Grey- 
town.  A  -tunnel  had  to  be  made  through 
the  ridge  to  either  town.  But  the  one  to 
Greytown  had  to  be  given  up  on  account 
of  quicksand.  Frank  found  out  why  the 
work  was  not  progressing,  so  he  and 
Tommy  told  Judge  Davis  of  their  dis- 
covery of  the  coal  and  that  it  was  just 
where  the  line  would  have  to  run.  It  wa> 
looked  into  and  found  to  be  easily  worked. 
They  were  promised  $i,ooo  apiece  by  the 
judge  when  the  first  cars  ran  into  Melton. 

Dave  Willougnby,  the  former  engineer 
on  the  gravel  engine,  returned,  married  the 
widow  Stanwood,  and  managed  her  prop- 
erty so  as  to  make  her  rich,  the  company 
coming,  to  his  terms. 

Frank  Mas  happy  by  being  fireman  of 
old  "24"  at  the  grand  opening,  when  the 
president  and  board  of  directors  rode  over 
on  the  first  train.  Mr.  Odell  accepted  an 
engine,  and  once  more  sat  on  the  right 
side,  while  Frank  fired  for  him.  Judge 
Davis  did  not  forget  his  promise,  and  gave 
Frank  and  Tommy  each  $1,000.  The 
country  improved,  all  flourished  and  Frank 
married  his  sweetheart,  Carrie  Stanwood. 

.  "We  Win"  is  a  great  railway  story 
for  boys  and  is  written  in  the  inter- 
esting style  of  the  author,  Mr.  Ham- 
blen. The  book  will  be  sent  postpaid 
to  any  address  as  a  premium  for  seven 
subscriptions  for  the  Locomotive 
Firemen's  M.\(;azine,  or  sent  post- 
paid for  $1.50. 

^    ^    ^ 

A  Unique  Advertisement. 

The  Railway  Department  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
is  printing  some  very  eflfective  adver- 
tising matter,  a  specially  ''telling"  ad- 
vertisement being  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  a  93^  inch  Westing- 
house  Air  Pump  which  is  printed  on  a 
card  and  has  for  a  title  the  query, 
"Which  way  am  I  going,  up  or 
down  ?" 
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In  addition  to  this  illustration  and 
question  having  a  technical  signifi- 
cance, it  carries  with  it  a  question 
that  the  reader  may  well  ask  himself 
about  his  chosen  occupation.  Is  he 
"going  up"  in  a  knowledge  of  his  busi- 


Whick  vay  am  I  |ouig.  if  oc  4ov«? 

ness,  or  is  he  "going  down"  because 
he  is  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  this 
hustling  age? 

If  you  apply  yourself  you  certainly 
will  not  "go  down"  in  your  standing 
as  a  locomotive  enginenian — but  if 
you  want  to  know  which  way  the 
pump  is  going  you  should  write  Mr. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Manager,  Railway 
Department,  loth  Floor,  Manhattan 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

^    ^    ^ 
The  Air  Brake  Department. 

The  numerous  congratulatory  let- 
ters received,  are  convincing  that  not 
only  enginemen  but  shop  men  and  of- 
ficials are  taking  great  interest  in  our 


"Air  Brake  Department."  The  West- 
inghouse  matter  is  all  that  one  could 
wish  for,  except  that  more  questions 
could  be  answered.  The  New  York 
matter  is  published  expressly  for  the 
benefit  of  those  enginemen  who  are 
using  New  York  brakes,  and  an  es- 
pecial invitation  is  extended  to  such 
persons  to  contribute  letters  or  ask 
questions  on  the  subject. 

^    ^    ^ 
Smokeless  Firing, 

The  readers  of  the  Locomotive 
Firemen's  Magazine  will  doubtlessly 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  notice 
published  in  the  last  issue,  calling  for 
information  as  to  where  "smokeless" 
firing  had  been  accomplished,  has 
brought  the  desired  information. 
The  following  letter  has  been  received 
from  a  fireman  at  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
which  shows  what  is  being  done  on 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 
The  correspondent  writes : 

**I  see  in  the  Magazine  where  you  would 
like  to  see  a  job  of  smokeless  Bring  done. 
I  am  opposed  to  that  kind  of  firing  on  ac- 
count of  keeping  a  lookout  ahead,  but  I 
have  done  it  many  times  by  re<iuest  of 
traveling  engineers,  and  others,  and  I  will 
make  loo  or  i,ooo  miles  for  you  without 
any  sign  of  smoke,  if  you  wish  to  see  the 
job  done. 

I  am  firhig  a  6o-ton  consolidated  engine. 
We  have  also  80,  85  and  95-ton  engines 
here.  We  have  five  or  six  different  kinds 
of  coal.  You  may  pick  any  kind  of  en- 
gine, or  any  kind  of  coal — it's  all  the  same 
to  me. 

"Our  officials  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 
They  will  grant  you  any  permit  you  want. 
I  am  on  freight ;  of  course,  with  tonnage 
trains,  but  will  make  a  trip  on  passenger 
for  you,  should  you  wish,  just  to  show 
you  that  "old  timers"  can  do  the  job  as 
well  as  a  "cornfield  sailor."  Come  when- 
ever you  can." 

The  editor  will  gladly  avail  himself 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  visit  the  D. 
&  R.  G.  Ry.,  and  personally  witness 
the  smokeless  firing  now  in  operation 
on  that  road. ,  He  can  vouch  for  the 
kindness  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Ry.,  of- 
ficials, and  will  doubtless  call  upon 
them  for  the  privilege  of  riding  on  a 
smokeless  locomotive. 
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The  editor,  some  ten  years  ago, 
witnessed  plenty  of  "smoke"  firing  on 
the  D.  &  R.  G.  He  saw  plenty  of 
smoke — black  smoke  at  that — all  the 
way  from  Denver  "up  the  hill,"  and 
then  down  to  Pueblo.  Smoke  in  those 
days  could  be  seen  all  along 
the  road  from  Pueblo  to  Flor- 
ence and  Canon  City.  The 
steady  "water  grade"  up  the 
canon,  with  no  stops,  to  Salida- 
was  favorable  to  the  absence 
of  smoke.  He  has  stood  on 
the  top  of  Marshall  Pass  and 
has  seen  diminutive  clouds  ris- 
ing from  the  stacks  of  nar- 
row-gauge "pigs"  as  they 
puffed  up  the  Pass  from  Sa- 
lida  on  the  east  or  Sargent  on 
the  west.  The  Gunnison  Di- 
vision had  its  share  of  smoke, 
and  down  at  Cimeron,  when 
the  boys  would  "load  em  for 
the  hill"  the  black  smoke 
curled  away  up  to  the  iron 
spring  above,  before  they  got 
over  the  bridge  near  the  "re- 
freshment" place.  Montrose 
and  Grand  Junction  had 
smoke  in  those  days — and  the 
boys  on  construction,  when  the  Rio- 
(irandc  Southern  was  building,  knew 
what  smoke  was. 

If  there  is  any  road  or  Areman  in 
the  world  that  can  accomplish  smoke- 
less firing  it  is  the  D.  &  R.  G. — and 
the  editor  and  his  camera  will  submit 
testimony  to  this  fact  before  snow 
falls  on  old  Mount  Ouray  next  season. 

^    ^    ^ 
A  ViminutiVe  Locomotive, 

The  accompanying  illustration  of 
"A  Diminutive  Locomotive"  is  not 
published  to  show  "a  boy  with  an  oil 
can,"  but  to  show  a  small  locomotive 
constructed  entirely  of  wood  by  Wm. 
F.  Bens,  of  Lodge  152,  B.  of  L.  F., 
who  is  employed  by  the  C,  St.  P.,  M. 
&  O.  Ry.     The  dimensions  are: 

Length  over  all 3  ft.  6  in 

Height  from  rail 11   in. 

Gauge    3^    in. 

Cylinders    1%    in.x2j4    in. 


Diameter  of  drivers 4J4   in. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender 5  lbs. 

^     ^     ^ 
Air  Brake  Association  Convention, 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Air   Brake   Association   was  held  in 


A  DIMINUTIVB  LOCOHOTIVB 


the  club  rooms  of  the  Leland  Hotel 
in  Chicago,  commencing  April  30. 

The  organization  and  first  meeting 
of  this  Association  took  place  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1893,  the  succeed- 
ing annual  conventions  being  held  at 
the  following  places:  Columbus,  O. ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  motto  of  the  Association,  "To 
obtain  a  higher  efficiency  in  air  brake 
service,"  tells  its  purpose.  At  each 
meeting  carefully  prepared  papers  are 
read  and  discussed  and  topical  sub- 
jects are  briefly  considered;  also, 
members  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity offered  for  a  personal  ex- 
change of  views  and  inquiries  on  mat- 
ters of  individual  interest,  but  which 
do  not  come  before  the  convention. 
This  latter  is  a  most  important  feat- 
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ure  of  such  conventions  and  is  the 
means  of  disseminating  a  great  deal 
more  information  than  is  apparent 
from  the  printed  proceedings. 

These  annual  proceedings  contain 
the  most  reliable  information  on  the 
subjects  considered  and  should  be  in 
the  libraries  of  all  those  who  desire 
to  keep  well  informed  on  air  brake 
subjects.  With  one  exception  they 
do  not  pretend  to  treat  the  air  brake 
subject  in  general,  but  rather  to  take 
up  important  details  and  investigate 
such  thoroughly.  The  exception  re- 
ferred to  is  the  Boston  proceedings, 
this  book  containing  a  most  valuable 
paper  entitled  "Progressive  Questions 
and  Answers  on  the  Air  Brake." 
This  proved  to  be  so  popular  that  it 
has  been  published  separate  from  the 
proceedings  containing  it  and  has  met 
with  an  exceedingly  large  sale. 

New  devices  and  improved  prac- 
tices have  made  it  desirable  to  revise 
this  book.  A  committee  having  the 
work  in  hand  will  report  at  this 
convention,     following      which      the 


revised  work  will  be  printed  and 
ready  for  sale.  This  differs  from  the 
proceedings  in  that  it  treats  the  air 
brake  subject  in  general  and  thus  be- 
comes a  valuable  instruction  book  for 
both  the  beginner  and  the  well  in- 
formed man. 

Another  subject  to  be  considered 
that  is  of  great  interest  to  those  work- 
ing on  mountain  grades  is  the  Pres- 
sure Retaining  Valve,  a  most  efficient 
and  valuable  device  that  has  been 
blamed  for  poor  results  due  to  causes 
for  which  it  is  in  no  way  responsible. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  presented  will 
awaken  an  interest  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  much  needed  improve- 
ment. 

Following  the  convention  the  read- 
ers of  the  Magazine  will  be  given  a 
condensed  report  of  the  papers  con- 
sidered, the  discussions  on  same  and 
other  matters  of  interest. 

It  is  believed  that  this,  convention 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  best  attended  of  any  so  far  held. 


^     Odds     and      Ends     ^ 


"Goalless"  Firing. — And  now  comes  a 
correspondent  from  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  says:  "We  have  a  fireman  here  who 
has  fired  a  6o-ton  Schenectady  engine, 
73y2  miles,  pulling  eight  mail  cars,  with 
65  shovelfuls  of  coal,  making  one  stop 
and  using  a  No.  3  scoop."     Next! 

^    ^    S 

Defective  Ventilation. — On  March 
2Sth,  Cascade  Tunnel,  near  Wellington, 
Wash,,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  demonstrated  that  the  complaints 
of  employes  that  the  ventilation  was  de- 
fective was  not,  as  claimed  by  some,  an 
"imaginary  grievance."  An  eastbound 
train  was  stalled  in  the  tunnel,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  the  engineer  by  suffocation. 
Others  of  the  train  crew  came  near  meet- 
ing the  same  fate,  being  overcome  by  the 
gases  from  the  locomotive  firebox. 
m    ^    t% 

Railway  Freight  Rates. — An  exchange 
publishes  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  world's  railway  freight  rates, 

—  6  — 


which  shows  that  American  railways 
charge  only  a  small  part  of  foreign  rates; 
the  trouble,  however,  is  that  few  people 
can  be  convinced  that  they  can  get  a  ton 
of  freight  transported  100  miles  in  the 
United  States  for  an  average  of  82  cents. 
The  following  are  the  rates  per  ton  per 
hundred  miles: 

Great    Britain $3.48 

France    i  .44 

Germany    1.28 

Switzerland     2.80 

United  States 82 

Holland   1.60 

Belgium   1 .36 

Italy   3.20 

Austria   2.00 

^    ^    ^ 

Are  Employes  Responsible? — A  new 
departure  in  litigation  involving  responsi- 
bilities of  railway  companies  for  personal 
injuries  to  passengers  and  employes  is 
noted  in  the  Georgia  courts.  A  widow 
has  brought  suit  against  an  engineer  and 
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his  employing  company  for  $20,000  dam- 
ages. The  Atlanta  Journal  of  Labor  says 
concerning   this  .innovation : 

"Of  course,  to  secure  the  damages  from 
the  railroad  the  engineer  must  be  con- 
victed, and  then  what?  The  railroad  has 
the  engineer  in  its  grasp.  This  looks  dan- 
gerous; the  plaintiff  will  not  claim  crim- 
inal carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  engi- 
neer, but  simply  an  error  of  judgment, 
and  the  recovery  in  this  case  would  sim- 
ply mean  that  hereafter  the  road  would 
hold  the  engineer  a  party  to   the   liability 


A  BRIDGE- FERRY.  ROUEN,  FRANCE 


for  damages,  and  an  engineer  will  see  his 
little  home,  the  accumulation  of  year.?, 
swept  away  from  him  in  a  night.  If  he 
has  no  property  the  road  would,  in  all 
probability,  deduct  it  from  his  wages. 

"Why,  this  sort  of  thing  would  aflfect 
all  the  men  in  the  train  service,  and  a  few 
decisions  would  result  in  a  fellow  ser- 
vant's law,  and  then  the  widows  of  rail- 
road men  would  be  compelled  to  look  to 
train  hands  for  damages,  and  the  roads 
would  find  ready  relief  through  this  chan- 
nel. And  it  would  not  stop  with  railroad 
men,  but  would  affect  the  trades  as  well.  * 


A  Bridge-Ferry. — The  pont  transbor- 
deur,  or  "transhipping  bridge"  at  Rouen, 
France,  across  the  Seine,  is  attracting 
considerable  attention.  Of  course,  it  is 
only  where  ships  have  to  pass  between 
low  banks  that  this  bridge,  or  ferry,  ap- 
pears to  best  advantage. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  "transbor- 
deur"  are  two  steel  towers  between  which, 
a   suspension   bridge   is   constructed    at   a 
sufficient  height  to  permit  ships  with  high 
masts  passing  beneath.     On  this  bridge  is 
a  platform  moving  on  rails,  propelled  back 
and    forth    between    the 
towers.     Suspended  from 
this,  by  cable  or  rods,  is 
an     enclosed    car,    at    .1 
level   with    the   banks   of 
the  stream.     At  short  in- 
tervals   this    car    passes 
back  and  forth. 

^    ^    ^ 

The  Sliding  Scale. — 
Recently  the  employes  of 
some  British  railways 
have  asked  for  increased 
wages,  and  have  received 
for  an  answer,  a  threat 
to  reduce  wages.  Hera- 
path's  Raihvay  Journal 
says  : 

'*The  railway  servants 
of  the  North  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  who 
want  10  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  wages  an»l 
quite  a  number  of  con- 
cessions regarding  over- 
time and  hours,  are  quite 
surprised  at  the  threat 
of  Mr.  Gibb  that  the 
possibility  of  a  reduction 
in  wages  will  have  to  be 
faced  shortly  if  trade  re- 
cedes. That  is  the  po- 
sition nevertheless.  Rail- 
way men  must  not  im- 
agine that  sliding  scales 
work  all  one  way." 

VV^onder  what  "way* 
the  above  journal  would 
call  ten  per  cent  reductions  of  wages 
when  "trade  recedes,"  and  only  five  per 
cent  increases  of  wages  when  "trade  ad- 
vances ?" 

#    ^    # 

The  Original  Coo. — Up  in  the  North 
(of  Scotland)  speed  is  neither  expected  or 
desired ;  the  passengers  love  to  take  it 
easy  and  chat  to  the  passers  by.  On  one 
train  we  had  a  Scotty  for  a  guard,  and  he, 
like  most  of  his  nation,  took  things  just  as 
slowly  as  they  came.  It  is  true  that  an 
Irish  locomotive  superintendent  once  tried 
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to  hurry  things  up,  and  after  making  sev- 
eral trips  he  threatened  to  fine  them  all 
round  for  what  he  called  "furious  loiter- 
ing." 

On  one  occasion  he  was  on  an  inspec- 
tion trip  and  Scotty  was  the  gruard.  We 
tore  along  at  our  usual  terrific  speed  of 
twelve  miles  per  hour,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  driver  whistled  for  brakes.  After 
the  train  came  to  a  stand  Scotty  went  for- 
ward to  ascertain  the  cause  of  stoppage ; 


on  his  return  the  locomotive  superintend- 
ent inquired  why  they  had  stopped.  "Just 
a  coo  on  the  line,"  said  Scotty.  Again  we 
worried  along  for  a  couple  of  miles,  when 
"brakes  on"  whistled  the  engine,  and  an- 
other dead  stop.  Scotty  again  went  for- 
ward, and  on  his  return  the  Idcomotivc 
superintendent  sarcastically  inquired,  "An- 
other coo  on  the  line,  Scotty?"  "Nae," 
replied  Scotty,  "just  the  same  coo." — The 
Bombay .  Railway  Times. 


Railroad      Notes 


By    John    Smith 


T^HOSK  of  our  readers  who  read 
^  the  report  of  H.  R.  Fuller,  re])- 
resentative  of  the  railway  employes' 
organizations,  published  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine,  concerninj^  "National 
Lal>or  Legislation"  were  douhtlessly 
interested  in  the  opposition  to  the  em- 
ployes* hills  hy  those  memhers  of  Con- 
gress who  are  in  the  employment  of 
railway  corporations. 

The  Raihcay  Af/e,  that  jrood  friend 
that  marshals  employes  into  *'railway 
political  clubs"  every  presidential  cam- 
paign, and  tells  them  how  to  vote,  and 
boasts  afterwards  that  it  directed  the 
railroad  vote,  is  violently  opposed  to 
the  bill  which  requires  railway  com- 
panies to  report  accidents,  resulting 
in  injury  to  employes  and  others,  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
In  one  issue  the  Railway  A(jc  says: 

"If  there  should  be  a  Federal  board 
to  theorize  over  accidents,  why  not  one 
to  prescribe  and  specify  equipment, 
signals,  character  of  roadway,  rate  of 
speed,  number  of  cars,  methods  of 
train  dispatching,  number  of  passen- 
gers permissible,  and,  in  short,  to 
take  the  f>perative  management  of  the 
roads  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nominal 
officers?  If  the  railways  were  owned 
by  the  Government  the  Government 
should  manage  them.  But  as  long  as 
individual  capital  is  risked  in  these 
enterprises,  and  the  railway  companies 
are  held  legally  and  morally  responsi- 
ble for  the  safe  management  of  the 
properties  in  their  charge,  the  national 


government  may  well  forbear  to  ex- 
ercise needless  authority  over  the  de- 
tails of  operation. 

"The  assumption  that  the  proposed 
measure  is  needed  to  make  railway 
companies  careful  of  the  lives  of  their 
employes  is  cruelly  unjust,  *  ♦  Mr. 
Wolcott  declared  he  was  unwilling 
that  Mr.  Hoar  shcmld  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  managers  and  directors 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country  viewed 
with  inditTerence  the  accidental  kill- 
ing of  their  employes.  It  was  well 
known  that  c;o  per  cent  of  the  acci-. 
dents  on  railroads  were  due  to  care- 
lessness and  negligence  of  employes." 

Now  that  the  bill  has  become  a  law, 
despite  the  frantic  efforts  of  certain 
senators  whose  names  are  known  to 
railway  employes,  the  Railway  Age 
says  of  the  bill : 

"Certainly  so  loose,  inconsistent  anrl 
incoherent  a  document  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  respect,  viewed  from  a 
legal  standpoint,  and  does  not  indicate 
much  interest  on  the  part  of  Congress 
in  the  subject  legislated  upon.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  being  rushed 
through  at  the  closing  hcmr  of  the  ses- 
sion, withoiU  consideraticm  and  with 
out  purpose,  except  to  score  one 
against  the  railways,  and  it  seems 
hardly  likely  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  undertake  to 
enfoce  an  ordinance  through  which 
any  lawyer  could  drive  a  horse  and 
wagon." 

This  subject  was  under  "considera- 
tion" for  three  years  and  if  "it  has  the 
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appearance  of  being  rushed  through  at 
the  closing  hour  of  the  session,"  the 
reason  can  be  found  in  the  Fuller  re- 
port published  last  month.  No  doubt 
judges  as  well  as  senators  can  be 
found  to  defeat  the  employes'  bills. 
Perhaps  some  day  "railway  employes' 
clubs"  will  be  formed  that  will  look 
out  for  the  political  interest^  of  the 
employes. 

The  railways  of  Great  Britain  are 
compelled  to  report  all  accidents  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Sixty-one  years 
ago  this  act  was  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  following  are  points  of 
the  British  law: 

"Whereas,  It  is  expedient  for  the  safety 
of  the  public  to  provide  for  the  due  super- 
vision of  railways :  Be  it  therefore  en- 
acted."     *     *     ♦     » 

Clause  3. — The  Lords  of  the  committee 


appointed  for  trade  "may  order  and  di- 
rect every  railway  company  to  make  up 
and  deliver  to  them  returns,  according  to 
the  form  to  be  provided  by  the  Lords  of 
the  said  committee,  of  the  aggregate  traf- 
fic in  passengers,  according  to  the  several 
classes,  and  of  the  aggregate  traffic  in 
cattle  and  goods,  respectively,  on  the  said 
railway ;  as  well  as  of  all  accidents  which 
shall  have  occurred  thereon  attended  ivith 
personal  injury,  and  also  a  table  of  all 
tolls,  rates  and  charges  from  time  to  time 
levied  on  each  class  passengers."     ♦     *     ♦ 

Clause  5. — "It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Lords  of  the  said  committee  if,  and  when 
they  shall  think  fit,  to  authorize  any  proper 
person  or  persons  to  inspect  any  railway," 
and  examine  "the  stations,  works  and 
buildings,  and  the  engines  and  carriages 
belonging  thereto." 

The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  further  enlarged  and  increased 
by  The  Regulation  of  Railways  Acts 
of  1871   and   1873. 


Life  on  the  '*Smooth  Line 

By   th«   Hostler 


»» 


COME  of  the  boys  were  gathered 
^  just  outside  of  the  engine  dis- 
patcher's office,  and  were  discussing 
matters  in  general.  Mr.  Morris,  the 
new  traveling  engineer,  had  been  talk- 
ing to  them  and  probing  them  with  a 
few  questions  for  the  purpose  .of  find- 
ing out  something  of  the  relative 
standing  of  the  men,  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  locomotive.  He  told  them 
how  he  himself  had  one  time  been  sent 
to  run  an  engine  on  a  branch  line  lead- 
ing to  a  new  mining  settlement,  and 
what  a  desolate  place  it  was.  When 
off  duty,  there  was  no  place  to  go,  and 
nothing  to  see  or  do — only  just  eat  and 
sleep.  This  was  not  altogether  to  his 
liking,  but  he  had  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  He  concluded  to  make  use  of  the 
spare  time  thus  thrown  on  his  hands 
by  applying  himself  to  study.  As  a 
basis  for  a  higher  technical  education, 
he  decided  to  take  up  the  study  of 
mathematics,  and  without  a  teacher  or 
anyone  to  assist  him,  he  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. Said  he,  "You  can  imagine 
what  a  difficult  task  I  had  on  my 
hands,  with  no  pne  to  ^ide  m?  or 


assist  me  through  the  knotty  prob- 
lems, but  I  lay  what  success  I  have 
since  attained  to  my  perseverance  at 
that  time,  and  to  the  knowledge  I  later 
acquired  through  the  persistent  study 
of  technical  books.  I  still  study,  and 
expect  to  continue  to  do  so.  Success 
knocks  at  every  man's  door.  The 
same  opportunities  are  open  to  all  of 
you,  and  in  this  day  and  age,  with  the 
means  of  education  and  learning 
placed  so  easily  within  the  reach  of 
everyone  who  will,  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  of  you  should  fail." 

From  education,  the  subject  drifted 
to  wrecks,  and  Tom  Akers,  who  had 
been  quietly  listening  to  what  th« 
other  boys  had  to  say,  asked: 

"Were  you  ever  in  a  wreck?  Did 
you  ever  have  a  head-end  collision? 
What  were  your  feelings,  or,  what 
did  you  think  of  most,  when  you  saw 
that  the  wreck  could  not  be  pre- 
vented? These  are  questions  that 
have  been  asked  of  railroad  men  time 
and  again,  and  although  I  have  had 
an  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  loco- 
motive service,  I  myself  hav^  asked 
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these  questions,  and  almost  always 
the  answer  has  been  something  like 
this:  *I  was  so  busy  looking  for  a 
good  place  to  get  off  at,  that  I  didn't 
have  time  to  think  of  anything  else/ 
or,  1  decided  it  was  safer  to  get  off 
than  to  stay  on,  so  I  got  off/  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  such  answers  as 
these  I  believe  would  be  made  by  ex- 
perienced railroad  men. 

"A  few  years  ago,  shortly  after  I 
was  promoted  to  engineer,"  continued 
Tom,  "something  out  of  the  ordinary 
occurred  on  the  Smooth  Line — not 
that  it  is  an  unusual  thing  for  three 
wrecks  to  follow  each  other  in  close 
succession,  for  it  is  an  old  saying,  and 
whether  it  may  be  superstition  or  not, 
it  is  a  well  grounded  belief  among 
railroad  men  that  'where  one  wreck 
occurs,  there  is  sure  to  be  two  more 
soon  after.*  The  unusual  thing  in 
connection  with  the  wrecks  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  you  about  is,  that  at  three 
stations  right  in  a  row,  three  open 
switches  caused  the  wrecking  of  three 
different  passenger  trains  within  nine 
months  (which  is  three  times  three 
months.) 

"The  first  one  of  these  wrecks  hap- 
pened at  Everett.  A  freight  train  had 
been  using  the  siding  and  had  found 
it  necessary  to  open  the  passing  track 
switch  near  the  depot  platform,  in 
order  to  push  some  cars  out  on  the 
main  track.  When  they  got  ready  to 
go,  they  pulled  these  cars  back  into 
the  siding  but  failed  to  close  the 
switch,  depending  upon  the  operator 
to  do  it  for  them.  This  he  didn't  do. 
It  was  at  night,  and  the  switch  light 
didn't  show  very  good.  No.  20,  the 
fast  night  express,  soon  after  came 
along  as  fast  as  she  could  turn  a 
wheel  and  likely  neither  the  engineer 
or  fireman  saw  the  switch  until  the 
engine  struck  it,  and  when  they 
crashed  into  the  cars  standing  on  the 
siding  it  was  something  awful  and 
both  the  engineer  and  fireman  were 
instantly  killed.  I  had  talked  with 
the  fireman,  Billie  Blake,  that  morn- 
ing while  standing  beside  our  engines 


at  Lincoln,  never  thinking  that  it  was 
to  be  the  last  talk  we  would  ever 
have  with  each  other.  I  had  a  short 
time  before  this  been  promoted  to  the 
right  hand  side,  but  that  morning 
fired  my  passenger  engine  out  on  her 
run,  which  I  was  allowed  to  do  when 
there  was  no  running  for  me  to  do. 
When  we  got  to  Mingo,  where  they 
changed  engines,  I  stepped  from  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  passenger  en- 
gine over  to  the  right  hand  side  of  a 
big  freight  engine,  and  pretty  soon 
after,  I  started  back  again  over  the 
road  with  a  freight  train  behind  me, 
and  when  about  half  way  over  the 
division,  got  news  of  the  wreck. 

"The  second  of  these  wrecks  hap- 
pened at  Sackville,  the  next  station 
east  of  Everett.  The  switching  crew 
at  that  place  had  been  using  some 
tracks  on  which  stood  a  number  of 
tank  cars  filled  with  oil,  but  they  seem 
to  have  not  been  watching  the  time  of 
the  fast  day  express  train  which  was 
almost  due  to  arrive,  and  in  passing 
to  other  tracks,  they  went  off  and  left 
the  main  track  switch  leading  to.  these 
loaded  oil  tanks,  open.  The  express 
soon  arrived.  The  fireman  discovered 
the  open  switch  and  told  his  engineer, 
after  which  he  jumped  and  saved  him- 
self, but  the  engineer  must  have 
thought  that  he  could  get  his  train 
stopped,  or  that  the  tank  cars  were 
empty,  for  he  staid  on  his  engine. 
When  she  hit  the  tank  cars  (which 
broke  in  the  front  end  of  the  smoke- 
box  of  the  engine  and  caved  in  the 
end  of  the  tank  car),  the  heat  and  fire 
from  the  flues  caused  the  oil  to  go  off 
like  so  much  powder,  and  instantly 
there  was  a  roaring  fire  which  en- 
tirely covered  the  engine,  destroying 
it  and  the  buffet  car,  and  badly  dam- 
aging one  of  the  coaches  before  the 
yard  crew  could  get  the  train  un- 
coupled. The  engineer,  Bob  Case,  at- 
tempted to  run  for  his  life,  but  the 
burning  oil  caught  him,  and  he  was 
literally  roasted  to  death,  all  on  ac- 
count of  somebody's  carelessness. 
The  noise  of  the  collision,  and  the 
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exploding  oil  tanks  drew  lots  of  peo- 
ple to  the  wreck.  Through  their  own 
thoughtlessness,  and  their  desire  to 
see  it  all  many  of  these  people  were 
caught  in  the  burning  oil,  which  fell 
over  them  like  rain,  and  about  twenty 
people  (who  would  have  been  safe  if 
they  had  staid  away)  were  literally 
roasted  to  death. 

'The  third  of  these  wrecks  hap- 
pened at  Tucker,  the  next  station  east 
of  Sackville,  and  your  humble  serv- 
ant happened  to  be  firing  the  engine 
of  the  westbound  milk  run  that  morn- 
ing. Xo.  80,  an  eastbound  freight 
train,  which  did  considerable  local 
work  along  the  road,  was  at  Tucker. 
They  had  been  working  there  before 
our  arrival,  using  the  main  track  be- 
tween trains.  The  head  brakeman 
had  asked  the  fireman  to  open  and 
close  the  switch  and,  although  this 
was  not  a  part  of  his  business,  he  had 
done  it  for  several  trains  before  we 
got  there.  It  seemes  that  they  were 
done  using  the  switch,  but  the  brake- 
man  had  forgotten  to  tell  the  fireman 
so.  After  the  eastbound  express  had 
passed,  he  again  opened  the  switch, 
and  going  back  to  his  engine,  he  found 
duties  there  requiring  his  attention 
and  he  thought  no  more  abcmt  the  milk 
run,  which  was  to  meet  the  express 
over  at  the  next  station,  until  he  heard 
our  whistle.  He  jumped  down  off  of 
his  engine  and  tried  to  make  the 
switch  to  close  it,  but  it  was  too  late. 

"Approaching  Tucker,  I  was  down 
sweeping  out  the  deck  of  the  engine, 
when  all  at  once  Cieorge  let  a  yell  out 
of  him  that  was  enough  to  raise  the 
hair    on    an    Indian.     Tam    went    the 


emergency,  and  over  went  the  reverse 
lever.  Dropping  the  broom,  I  looked 
out  and  around  the  curve,  which  was 
to  the  right,  and  saw  that  the  switch 
was  open,  and  a  train  was  standing 
just  in  to  clear.  At  that  moment,  the 
freight  engine  looked  to  me  to  be  the 
biggest  engine  I  had  ever  seen. 
Though  our  speed  was  checked,  it  was 
impossible  to  stop.  The  question 
with  me  then  was,  shall  I  get  oflF  or 
stay  on?  I  decided  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  get  off,  but  what  w^orried 
me  the  most,  was  to  select  the  best 
place  to  get  off  at.  I  waited  until  the 
engine  struck  the  switch,  when  I 
made  a  leap,  turning  two  complete 
somersaults,  and  regaining  my  feet  in 
time  to  see  the  smash.  The  engines 
were  considerably  damaged,  as  werj 
a  few  of  the  freight  cars,  but  beyond 
a  few  scratches,  no  one  was  seriou.slv 
hurt. 

"We  got  back  to  Mingo  that  night 
with  our  front  ends  boarded  up,  after 
the  old  177  had  been  given  a  new  en- 
gine truck  to  replace  the  one  .smashed 
in  the  wreck.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday,  and  we  were  all  called  in 
upon  the  carpet  to  give  our  explana- 
tions of  the  affair.  The  freight  crew- 
made  no  defense;  the  conductor,  en- 
gineer and  front  brakeman  were  each 
given  thirty  days,  and  the  fireman  was 
given  six  weeks  for,  as  the  superin- 
tendent told  him,  doing  something  that 
he  had  no  business  to  do.  The  hind 
brakeman  was  not  blamed.  After  his 
time  of  suspension  had  run  out  Jack 
Hunter,  the  fireman  returned  to  work, 
but  you  could  never  get  him  to  handle 
a  switch  again  for  anybody." 


Letters  from   the    Road 


Firing  a  Battleship 

THOSE  shapely  masses  of  steel  and 
iron  moulded  by  a  master  hand  and 
nicknamed  hy  the  firemen  "Battleships.  * 
are  Imt  the  natural  outcome  of  the  de- 
mands of  a  |)roKressive  form  of  railroad- 
ing. 


No  specified  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  a 
sure  guidance  to  the  proper  production  of 
steam  on  these  or  in  fact  any  engine.  The 
man  who  fires  one  of  these  monsters  must 
be,  like  the  engine  itself,  abreast  of  the 
times.  Alert,  educated  and  a  sense  scien- 
tific,  we   sec  one  man   make  a   success  of 
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the  art  of  firing  one,  while  another  starts 
out  on  one  with  the  idea  of  "when  I  get 
that  coal  in  that  hole  I  am  done,'  and 
makes  a  miserable  failure. 

As  these  engines  are  comparatively  new 
to  us  let  us  see  what  are  the  requirements 
to  make  a  success  of  firing  one.  Let  us 
not  listen  to  any  "boarding  house  advice'' 
given  us  to  load  her  and  keep  right  after 
her,  because  if  the  draft  appliances  in  the 
front  end  are  properly  adjusted  this  is  un- 
necessary and  ten  chances  to  one  you 
would  kill  her  on  the  start.  These  en- 
gines as  a  class  require  a  fire  for  starting 
out  that  has  been  carefully  built  up  to 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  depth  and  is 
bright.  This  done,  one-third  of  the  trip 
has  already  been  completed,  and  by  the 
addition  of  coal  in  one,  two  or  three 
shovelfuls,  just  as  the  fire  and  work  to  be 
done  requires  it,  steam  will  be  produced 
and  the  pointer  will  stand  at  the  riglit 
mark. 

In  burning  mine-run  coal  of  the  Fair- 
mont variety  on  engines  with  sloping 
grates,  eleven- foot  fireboxes  and  brick 
arches,  it  is  a  very  difficult  proposition  to 
get  fine  coal  up  next  to  the  flue  sheet  and 
scatter  it  properly.  Right  here  a  hook  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  and  just  a 
slight  raking  on  the  very  top  of  a  black 
spot  is  a  saving  of  coal  and  a  preventive 
of  a  lagging  pointer.  Firing  one  of  these 
locomotives  has  now  reached  the  point  that 
it  is  not  the  man  who  fires  with  one  scoop 
of  coal  at  a  time  and  sees  the  pointer  in 
some  cases  steadily  receding  to  the  zero 
mark,  who  is  called  a  good  fireman  ;  but 
rather  the  man  who  has  a  map  of  his  par- 
ticular division,  its  hills,  its  stretches  of 
level  track  and  its  towns  clearly  printe<l 
on  the  time  card  of  his  memory,  and  who 
gives  the  monster  furnace  he  is  feeding 
the  proper  amount  of  coal  necessary  for 
the  resquisite  amount  of  steam  according 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  be  it  one,  two 
or  three  scoopsful. 

Train  departments  make  no  distinction 
in  engines  of  one  class,  and  to  my  mind 
the  fireman  who  puts  forth  an  extra  effort 
and  furnishes  steam  to  get  a  rush  train 
over  the  road  on  schedule  time  with  a 
poor  steaming  engine  is  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit  no  matter  how  many  scoops 
of  coal  were  used  at  a  fire.  The  engine 
can  be  reported  when  you  arrive  at  th^ 
terminal  and  the  master  mechanic  has 
one  letter  from  the  superintendent  in  his 
next  morning's  mail.  You  may  have  made 
an  extra  physical  effort  but  your  mental 
capacity  will  not  be  taxed  for  the  next 
month   making   out   statements. 

J.    Fred  Jenninos. 


Smot.eUss  Firing 

We  have  had  a  pretty  good  siege  of 
"smokeless  firing"  on  the  old  M.  &  O.  line 
for  some  time  past,  but  without  succes.s. 
All  of  us  poor  old  "tallow  heads'  made 
very  hard  efforts  to  make  steam  without 
smoke,  but,  practically  speaking,  we 
"couldn't  cutter."  One  of  our  members 
tried  his  best  to  learn  us  the  trick,  but 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  went  back 
firing,  but  not  the  "smokeless"  system.  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  would  be  all  right 
if  it  could  only  be  done,  but  to  fire  an  en- 
gine with  soft  bituminous  coal  with  fine 
knuckle  grates,  and  not  make  smoke, 
would  be  impossible. 

James  B.  Rogers. 

Murphysboro,   111. 

^  •  • 

Santa  Fe  Examinations. 

The  Santa  Fe  management  is  .sending 
out  a  book  of  questions  to  all  its  engineers 
and  firemen.  After  a  certain  period  they 
are  all  examined  on  these  questions — that 
is,  when  a  fireman  who  has  had  three  or 
four  years'  experience  thinks  he  can  pass 
this  examination,  he  goes  to  the  master 
mechanic's  oftice  and  requests  that  he  be 
examined.  The  master  mechanic  notifies 
the  superintendent  of  machinery,  who  sends 
a  type-written  manuscript  with  the  ques 
tions  thereon,  having  a  space  sufliciently 
large  after  each  question  to  be  answered 
by  the  applicant,  who  must  write  out  the 
answers  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  master  mechanic  and 
other  witnesses.  But  there  is  a  standing 
bulletin,  that  all  firemen  who  have  had 
four  years'  experience  on  this  road  and 
desire  to  go  West  as  engineers,  may  take 
the  examination. 

We  have  never  experienced  such  a  rush 
of  business  as  we  have  just  gone  through. 
1  have  seen  school  teachers  give  up  their 
schools  to  go  to  the  roundhouse  for  a  few 
days,  to  get  the  use  of  an  engine,  and 
then  go  out  firing.  -  "B." 

•     •     • 
RosseWs  Fine  Cleaner. 

Let  us  presume  the  locomotive  boiler  of 
today  is  the  acme  of  perfection.  Now, 
what  is  wanting  is  the  greatest  efficiency 
attainable.  As  the  boiler  is  the  vital  part 
of  the  engine — it  being  the  source  of 
power,  and  on  its  integrity  rests  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  business  of  all 
steam  railroads — nothing  should  be  left 
undone  for  its  care  and  management. 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  vast 
amount  of  water  that  is  evaporated  in  the 
boiler,  holding  from  1,700  to  1,900  gallons, 
and  in  a  round  trip  using  four  or  five  tanks 
of    water,   each    containing   3.500    to    5.000 
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gallons,  and  each  gallon  containing  20  to 
30  grains  of  solid  matter  which  remains  in 
the  boiler,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  is  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  interior  of  the 
boiler  free  from  scale  and  deposit. 

The  present  method  of  changing  water 
or  washing  boilers  is  in  letting  the  water 
out  after  the  steam  is  blown  off.  A  great 
part  of  the  impurities  in  the  water  adhere 
to  the  flues,  crown  sheet,  braces,  etc.  The 
heat  of  the  boiler  hardens  this  deposit, 
forming  scale,  which  if  by  pouring  four 
or  five  streams  of  hot  water  (as  my  ad- 
vice does,  and  which  was  described  in  the 
May,  1900,  issue  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine),  causes  a  rapid  circula- 
tion in  the  water  as  it  is  leaving  the  boiler, 
not  allowing  the  sediment  to  settle  and 
bake,  which  is  then  hard  to  remove. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  enginexien 


■--i.. 


to  get  the  bffst  results  from  their  engines 
if  the  boilers  and  flues  are  not  kept  clean 
for  them.  When  we  come  to  figure  out 
the  lost  heating  surface  of  50  or  100  flues 
that  may  be  stopped  up  (and  often  more), 
•we  can  see  the  advantage  of  having  thent 
clean.  If  the  bottom  flues  are  allowed  to 
remain  stopped  up,  the  water  will  be  slug- 
gish, and  the  sediment  will  settle  around 
them,  but  if  they  are  kept  clean  so  that 
ebullition  can  form  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  barrel  of  the  boiler,  the  sediment  will 
be  kept  stirred  up,  and  will  be  precip- 
itated to  the  boiler  legs  where  it  can  be 
easily  washed  out.  The  flues  of  the  loco- 
motive stop  very  quickly,  and  it  has  taken 
from  two  hours  to  a  day,  and  often  longer, 
to  clean  the  flues  of  one  engine,  but  with 
my  device  an  engine  can  have  her  flues 
cleaned  in  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes, 
either  with  or  without  fire  in  her,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  allowing 
them  to  remain  stopped  up.  Then  agair, 
when  the  boys  at  the  scoop  have  to  gen- 
erate steam  through,  say,  from  1-16  to 
J^  inch  of  scale  that  intervenes  between 
the  heating  surface  and  the  water,  we 
can  see  why  their  work  is  so  laborious, 
and  that  means  so  much   more  coal  con- 


sumed in  a  given  time,  and  also  imperfect 
combustion,  as  the  fire  must  be  forced  to 
keep  up  the  required  amount  of  steam  for 
the  engine  to  do  her  work. 


> 


According  to  our  best  authorities,  a 
scale  of  1-16  inch  in  thickness  will  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  15  per  cent  more 
fuel,  and  this  ratio  rapidly  increases  as  the 
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scale  thickens.  Thus,  when  it  is  ^^  inch 
thick  60  per  cent  more  fuel  is  required, 
while  when  it  is  Yz  inch  thick  150  per 
cent  more  fuel  is  needed.  So  we  can  see 
the  great  necessity  of  keeping  the  boiler 
and  flues  clean,  and  also  the  advantage  in 
having  the  engine  ready  for  her  train  two 
or  three  hours  quicker  than  by  the  old 
way,  and  a  first-class  job  done,  as  th;: 
boiler  is  washed  and  filled  with  water  as 
hot,  or  very  near  as  hot,  as  the  water  that 
is  leaving  the  boiler,  thereby  minimizing 
the  contraction  and  expansion.  Such  per- 
nicious acts  as  those  of  pouring  cold  water 
into  hot  boilers,  or  forcing  a  fire  with  a 
boiler  filled  with  cold  water,  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  this  age  of  enlightenment. 

The  Rossell  Locomotive  Flexible  Flue 
Cleaner  is  a  coal,  time  and  labor-saving 
device,  and  the  enginemen's  friend. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing,  4  is  the 
flue  tube ;  5  an  intermediate  tube ;  6  a 
flexible  rubber  tub^  with  bushing  7  in 
each  end ;  11  is  a  guard  coil  spring,  to 
prevent  injury  to  flexible  tube  6.  It  can 
be  seen  at-  a  glance  how  the  flexible  joint 
bends  up  at  the  coal  board  to  allow  tube  4 
to  be  inserted  into  the  stopped-up  flue. 
Air  is  cut  in  at  valve  8,  and  tube  4  shoved 
through  the  flue;  the  contents  are  forced 
back  until  weak  enough  to  be  forced  into 
front  end  (the  blower  is  put  on  a  little,  to 
carry  the  soot  up  the  stack).  In  pulling 
back,  air  is  cut  out,  and  the  tube  is  en- 
tered into  another  flue ;  the  air  is  again 
cut  in,  and  the  tube  snoved  through  the 
flue.  This  practice  is  continued  until  all 
the  fli/es  are  cleaned.  After  a  little  prac- 
tice, flues  can  be  cleaned  out  very  fast, 
and  will  be  as  clean  as  when  they  were 
first  put  in  the  boiler.  To  operate  it 
quickly,  one  man  stands  at  the  coal  board 
and  another  kneels  on  the  deck.  If 
cleaning  the  flues  from  the  front  end,  one 
man  stands  on  the  front  end,  the  other 
man  on  the  floor. 

Thos.    J.    ROSSEU.. 

*     •     • 
The  Eternal  Fitness  of  Things, 

Have  you  ever  philosophized  on  the  in- 
fluence which  little  things  have  on  our 
lives?  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  en- 
vironment is  a  factor  in  our  existence  and 
that  we  are  influenced  much  by  it?  Well, 
it  is  so  and  very  much  so  at  that.  Every 
man  has  an  influence  which  affects  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  There 
is  a  vital  force  and  when  lost  sight  of  re- 
sults in  loss.  We  will  take  an  engineer 
who  is  known  to  be  an  expert,  is  a  good 
citizen,  keeps  himself  tidy,  neat  and  clean 
and  is  a  man  of  force  of  character.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  a  fireman  who  is  not  noted 
for  being  a  "dandy"  on  being  assigned  to 


fire  for  that  man,  commences  to  brace  up, 
becomes  clean,  tidy,  more  attentive  to  bus- 
iness, thinks  more  of  himself  and  takes 
pride  in  being  an  exemplary  fireman?  We 
will  take  this  same  crew  who  take  pride 
in  doing  things  well,  who  like  to  have  a 
clean  engine,  who  exert  themselves  to  that 
end,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  the  most 
cheerful  of  men,  that  the  train  crews  like 
them?  And  why?  Because  of  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things.  Everything  which 
they  do  is  done  well  and  is  but  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  general  plan  on  which  they 
are  built.  Cleanliness  is  an  incentive  to 
and  a  companion  of  well  doing  and  we 
should  all  do  our  share  to  that  end.  You 
may  take  a  good  crew  and  surround  them 
with  dirt  and  disorder  and  send  them  out 
and  the  trip  will  be  one  of  discomfort,  the 
dirt  hanging  on  them  like  a  pall.  Thei/ 
spirits  have  no  stimulation  and  when  the 
mind  is  tired  and  the  heart  discouraged, 
the  physical  man  soon  gives  out.  But 
give  this  crew  an  engine  well  taken  care 
of — their  own  work  is  well  done,  and  the 
influence  is  not  to  be  despised.  Cleanli- 
ness and  order  please  the  sight,  rest  and 
stimulate  the  mind.  The  hills  are  easier 
to  get  over,  the  engine  steams  better 
(seems  to)  and  the  trip  does  not  tire  so 
much  as  when  made  under  less  inviting 
conditions.  So  do  not  leave  the  little 
things  undone  but  give  each  small  duty 
its  share  of  attention  and  see  if  the  gen- 
eral condition  is  not  better.  It  pays  to  be 
a  good  fireman.  Your  engineer  will  ap- 
preciate your  excellence,  will  try  to  make 
it  easier  for  you  and  perhaps  will  have  a 
chance  to  do  you  some  good  if  you  have 
things  tidy  and  neat  and  try  to  please  him. 
E.  R.  Webb. 

•     •     • 

SmoXetess  Firing. 

In  looking  over  the  April  issue  of  the 
Magazine,  I  noticed  an  article  from  the 
editor  in  which  he  asks  that  someone 
within  the  territory  of  North  America  ad- 
vise him  if  they  know  of  a  hilly  road,  that 
has  a  man  who  can  fire  an  engine  without 
making  smoke,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain steam.  I  would  like  t«  say  that  these 
"one^shovel  smokeless"  men  are  theoreti- 
cal, and  are  not  practical  men.  They  are 
men  who. sit  in  the  master  mechanic's  of- 
fice and  do  their  firing  on  "blue  prints." 
What  I  may  say  on  this  subject  is  from 
long  years  of  experience,  and  I  find  that 
there  are  some  methods  of  firing  advo- 
cated by  men  of  theory,  that  can  not  be 
put  into  practice  on  the  road.  While  there 
is  no  rule  for  firing  that  will  apply  to  all 
engines,  and  all  coals,  yet  in  my  expert* 
ence  I  find  that  I  can  get  the  best  results 
by  firing  with  four  light  shovels  of  coal  at 
a  fire,  and  giving  it  plenty  of  time  to  burn. 
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But,  this  kind  of  firing  >yill  make  black 
smoke. 

The  big  "battleships"  we  now  have,  will 
not  make  the  necessary  amount  of  steam 
with  one-shovel  firing — unless  this  one- 
shovel  means  that  when  he  gets  one  in  he 
will  put  in  another  one,  and  so  on  until  he 
gets  to  the  end  of  his  run. 

We  have  here,  consolidation  engines 
with  21x28  inch  cylinders,  and  the  boiler 
shell  is  T2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small- 
est ring  of  boiler ;  the  length  of  fire-box  is 
<)  feet  6  inches  inside,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel   is  52  inches.     Our  grade  is 


from  1 5^  to  4  per  cent,  and  is  a  heavy 
mountain  grade. 

We  have  a  very  soft  bituminous  coal, 
and  I  find  that  with  four  shovels  to  a  fire 
— and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  grates 
open  enough  to  give  the  proper  amount  of 
air — it  gives  good  results,  but  it  makes  black 
smoke.  However,  if  there  is  a  man  any- 
where witnin  a  reasonable  distance  of  this 
place,  that  will  come  here  and  make  one 
of  these  engines  steam,  and  have  no  smoke, 
he  can  get  money  enough  to  pay  him  for 
his  trouble.  "Ere  kntric  Blade." 

Divide,  Colorado. 


Standard    Code   Forms  of  Train    Orders 


317  N  THE  last  issue  of  thj 
^^^  M.\GAZiNE  were  published 
the  Standard  Code  rules 
which  have  a  beariiij?  upon 
train  movement,  .supplemented  by 
some  comments  of  our  own,  and  we 
now  present  to  our  readers  the  forms 
of  train  orders,  which  are  also  a  part 
of  the  Code,  and  which,  to  he  thor- 
oughly understood  must  he  consid- 
ered in  conjunction  with  the  rules. 

It  should  he  remembered  that  the 
train  order,  in  the  authorized  form, 
writted  upon  the  printed  blank  for 
that  purpose  and  signed  for  and  de- 
livered in  the  prescribed  manner,  is 
primarily  intended  only  for  the  move- 
ment of  trains.  Rule  201  clearly  de- 
fines its  object  and  its  use.  The  su- 
preme importance  of  directing  the 
movement  of  trains  demands  that  a 
particular  system  he  used  for  that 
class  of  instructions  and  that  only. 
Instructions  to  trains  by  means  of 
messages  may  he  important ;  bulletins 
arc  always  important  and  necessitate 
a  system  for  their  safe  delivery  to  the 
persons  addressed ;  hut  the  train  order 
is  more  important  than  these.  It 
stands  apart  and  alone,  as  the  docu- 
ment  of  greatest   consequence  in   the 


transportation  department  of  a  rail- 
road. It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that 
its  use  should  be  confined  entirely  to 
the  movement  of  trains.  By  "move 
ment  of  trains"  we  mean  their  move- 
ment with  regard  to  other  trains,  an<l 
do  not  include  slow  orders,  receiptj- 
for  new  time-tables,  and  some  othei 
uses  to  which  the  train  order  has*  been 
put.  We  are  aware  that  some  officers 
consider  that  the  latter  uses  are  not 
in  violation  of  the  intention  of  the 
train  order,  yet  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  no  practical  railroad. man  of  to- 
day would  sanction  its  use  for  sucii 
instructions  as  picking  up  cars,  stop- 
ping for  passengers  or  other  train 
work,  as  has  been  practiced  in  times 
past,  before  the  methods  of  trans- 
portation had  been  reduced  to  a 
science  as  they  are  today. 

The  forms  authorized  by  the  Stand 
ard  Code  are  intended  to  cover  every 
possible  phase  of  train  movements; 
and  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  depart  from  their 
provisions,  and  never  from  their  prin- 
ciples. The  forms  have  been  adopted 
as  the  result  of  so  many  years*  ex- 
perience, and  from  the  .suggestions  of 
so  many  practical  men,  that  they  pro- 
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vide  for  every  possible  contingency. 
It  is  not  only  possible,  therefore,  but 
an  assured  fact,  that  thousands  of 
orders  may  be  issued  every  day,  em- 
bracing every  possible  movement  or 
combination  of  movements,  without 
departing  from  authorized  forms  and 
with  no  reasonable  excuse  for  a  mis- 
understanding. The  methods  of  train 
movements,  therefore,  may  well  be 
termed  a  science,  but  it  is  one  easily 
mastered  by  anyone  willing  to  give 
time  to  its  consideration,  though  it 
cannot  be  understood  in  all  its  various 
details  without  careful  study  and  ap- 
plication on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
The  train  dispatcher  and  the  train 
man  must  not  only  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  rule,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  each  shall  have  exactly 
the  same  understanding.  To  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end,  Hierefore,  the 
"train  rules"  department  of  the  Mac- 
\ziNE  is  dedicated. 

^   ^   ^ 
Forms  of  Brain  Orders. 

Form  Ji,    Fixing  Meeting  Points  for 
Opposing  Trains, 

(i.)  will   meet at  - 

(j.)   will   meet at  -  -  - 

at (and  so  on.) 

KXAMPI.RS. 

(i)  Xo.  I  li'ili  meet  No,  j  at  Bombay. 


Kong. 


Xo.  .?  will  meet  2d  No.  4  at  Slum. 
Xo.  5  iclll  meet  U.xtra  95  at  Hong 


Extra  652  North  will  meet  E.xtra 
J,ii  South  at  Yokohama. 

(j)  Xo.  I  will  meet  No.  2  at  Bombay  2d 
Xo.  4  at  Siam  and  Extra  95  at  Hong  Kong. 

Trains  receiving  these  orders  will  run 
with  respect  to  each  other  to  the  desig- 
nated points  and  there  meet  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  the  Rules. 

This  is  the  latest  form  of  "meet" 
order  authorized  by  the  Standard 
Code,  and  differs  from  the  original 
form,  which   read  "Xo.   i   and   No.  2 

will  meet  at  ."     The  change  was 

made  in  the  interest  of  uniformity, 
which  is  a  principle  upon  which  the 
Code  is  founded.  Inasmuch  as  when 
a  train  is  to  meet  two  or  more  trains 


at  different  stations,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  what  is  known  as  the  continu- 
ous form,  as  in  example  2,  the  uni- 
form reading  was  adopted  for  all 
forms  of  meeting  orders. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  send  an 
order  to  a  superior  train  directing  it 
to  meet  another  train  at  the  station 
where  the  order  is  put  out,  in  the  in- 
terest of  absolute  safety  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  the  precaution  to  notify 
the  inferior  train  that  the  superior 
train  will  receive  the  order  at  the 
meeting  point,  and  the  inferior  train 
is  thereby  notified  to  approach  the 
meeting  point  with  care,  as  the  su- 
perior train  has  no  notice  of  the  order 
until  it  reaches  the  station  in  ques- 
tion. This  is  usually  regulated  by 
each  road  adopting  the  Code.  A  con 
venient  form  is  this:  **No.  2  will  get 
this  order  and  meet  No.  i  at  A." 
On  some  roads  an  additional  precau- 
tion is  taken  by  a  rule  forbidding  the 
use  of  a  "meet**  order  at  the  meeting 
point  unless  it  is  a  regular  schedule 
stop  for  the  superior  train,  or  unless 
the  train  has  been  previously  notified 
to  look  out  for  orders  at  that  station, 
(ienerally  speaking,  the  practice  of 
putting  out  orders  in  this  way  is  dis- 
couraged if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  if 
it  cannot,  both  dispatchers  and  train 
men  are  usually  instructed  to  use  the 
n  I  most  care. 

^   #   ^ 

Form  B.    Directing  a  Grain  to  Pass  or 
Run  jihead  of  Another  Grain. 

(i.) will  pass  —  -  at ■. 

(2.)  —  -  will  pass  when  over- 
taken. 

(3.) will   run  ahead  of  ■ 

to . 

(4.) will    pass at and 

run  ahead  of to . 

EXAMPLKS. 

( I.)  No.  I  will  pass  No.  .?  at  Khartoum. 

(2.)  No.  6  will  pass  No.  4  when  over- 
taken. 

(S.)  Extra  S9-I  "^vill  run  ahead  of  No.  6 
Bengal  to  Madras. 

(4.)  No.  I  will  pass  No.  s  at  Khartoum 
and  run  ahead  of  .Yo.  7  Madras  to  Bengiil. 

When  under  (i)  a  train  is  to  pass  an- 
other both  trains  will  run  according  to 
rule  to  the  designated  point  and  there  ar- 
range  for  the  rear  train  to  pass  promptly. 
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Under  (2),  both  trains  will  run  accord- 
ing to  rule  until  the  second-named  train 
is  overtaken  and  then  arrange  for  the  rear 
train  to  pass  promptly. 

Under  (3),  the  second-named  train  must 
not  exceed  the  speed  of  the  first-named 
train  i)etween  the  points  designated. 

The  intention  of  this  form  is  to 
authorize  an  inferior  train  to  run 
ahead  of  a  superior  train;  and  vary- 
ing circumstances  make  four  exam- 
ples necessary,  either  of  which  may 
be  used  as  occasion  may  require. 

When  it  is  desired  to  run  the  in- 
ferior train  ahead  of  the  superior 
from  a  specified  station  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  division   or  district, 


Example  2  is  a  recent  addition  to 
this  form  of  order  and  in  many  cases 
is  the  most  valuable  one.  There  are 
times  when  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see at  what  station  the  following  train 
can  pass  with  the  least  delay,  and  the 
use  of  this  example  leaves  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  train  men  to  execute 
its  provisions  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned. 

#   ^  ^ 
Form  C.    Giving  a  Brain  the  Right  OVer 
an  Opposing  Brain, 
has  right  over to  . 

EXAMPLES. 

(i.)  No.  I  has  right  over  No.  2  Mecca 
to  Mirbat. 


TWO  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  OIL-BURNERS 
'Overland"  Train  No.  10.     Southern  Pacific  itarting  for  Beaumont  Pais,  Cattfomla. 


Example  i  is  used.  When  it  is  not 
known  and  cannot  be  foreseen  at 
what  station  the  inferior  train  can 
pass  to  the  best  advantage,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  allow  each  to  proceed 
without  serious  delay,  Example  2  is 
used.  When  the  inferior  train  is  to 
run  ahead  from  one  particular  sta- 
tion to  another.  Example  3  is  the 
proper  one.  Under  this  example,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  speed  of  the  fol- 
lowing train  is  restricted  to  conform 
to  that  of  the  train  ahead. 


(2.)  Extra  37  has  right  over  No.  j 
Natal  to  Ratlam. 

This  order  gives  the  train  first  named 
the  right  over  the  other  train  between  the 
points  named. 

If  the  trains  meet  at  either  of  the  des- 
ignated points,  the  first-named  train  must 
take  the  siding,  unless  the  order  otherwise 
prescribes. 

Under  (i),  if  the  second-named  train 
reaches  the  point  last  named  before  the 
other  arrives  it  may  proceed,  keeping  clear 
of  the  opposing  train  as  many  minutes  as 
such  train  was  before  required  to  clear  it 
under  the  Rules. 

If  the  second- named  train,  before  meet- 
ing, reaches  a  point  within  or  beyond  the 
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limits  named  in  the  order,  the  conductor 
must  stop  the  other  train  where  it  is  met 
and  inform  it  of  his  arrival. 

Under  (2),  the  regular  train  must  not 
go  beyond  the  point  last  named  until  the 
extra  train  has  arrived. 

When  the  extra  train  has  reached  the 
point  last  named  the  order  is  fulfilled. 

The  following  modification  of  this  form 
of  order  will  be  applicable  for  giving  a 
work  extra  the  right  over  all  trains  in  case 
of  emergency. 

(3.)  Work  extra has  right  over  all 

trains  between  and  from  —  m 

to  —  m. 

EXAMPLE. 

Work  extra  275  has  right  over  all  trains 
between  Stockholm  and  Edinburg  from  7 
p  m  to  12  midnight. 

This  gives  the  work  extra  the  exclusive 
right  between  the  points  designated  be- 
tween the  times  named. 

Many  will  recognize  this  as  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "right  of 
track"  order;  the  words  "of  track" 
having  been  dropped,  as  not  essential 
to  its  meaning.  This  order  simply 
reverses  the  rights  of  the  trains  men- 
tioned, with  all  the  changed  condi- 
tions that  go  with  it.  In  Example  i, 
No.  2  is  the  superior  train  by  time- 
table, but  No.  I  is  made  superior  by 
the  order.  Under  some  conditions  the 
station  last  named  is  necessarily  the 
meeting  point  for  the  two  trains,  but 
not  in  all  cases.  In  the  above  in- 
stance, if  No.  2  should  be  ready  to 
leave  Mirbat  and  could  go  to  any 
succeeding  station  and  clear  the  time 
of  No.  I  according  to  the  third  para- 
graph of  explanations,  it  would  have 
a  right  to  do  so.  In  such  case  No. 
2  having  been  made  inferior  by  the 
order,  must  take  the  siding.  If,  how- 
ever. No.  I  reaches  Mirbat  before 
meeting  No.  2,  No.  i  takes  the  siding, 
as  the  order  is  then  fulfilled  and  the 
trains  assume  the  rights  held  before 
the  order  was  issued. 

Example  2  is  equivalent  to  making 
a  meeting  point  between  No.  3  and 
extra  37,  as  the  extra  has  no  schedule 
time.  No.  3,  therefore,  could  not  go 
beyond  Ratlam  until  the  arrival  of  the 
extra.  When  the  extra  reaches  Rat- 
lam, it  should  take  siding,  as  the  order 
is  then  fulfilled. 


Form  D.    Giving  K.egvlar  Trains  the  Right 
Over  a  GlVen  Train. 

Regular  trains  have  right  over  be- 
tween   and . 

EXAMPLE. 

Regular  trains  have  right  over  No.  J 
between  Moscow  and  Berlin. 

This  order  gives  to  regular  trains  re- 
ceiving it  the  right  over  the  train  named 
in  the  order,  and  the  latter  must  clear  the 
schedule  times  of  all  regular  trains,  as  if 
it  were  an  extra. 

This  is  simply  another  adaptation 
of  Form  C,  and  is  used  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  give  all  regular  trains  the 
right  over  a  particular  train ;  in  which 
case  such  train  has  no  more  rights 
than  an  extra,  and  is  required  to  clear 
regular  trains  as  though  it  were  an 
extra. 

^  #  # 
Form  E,    Sime  Orders. 

(1.)  will    run    late to 


{2.) 


and 


(3.) 


—  will    run    — 

late  

-will   wait   at 


—  late   

to  — —  etc. 

until   — 


to 


for 


BXAMPLBS. 

( I.)  No.  I  will  run  20  min.  late  Joppa 
to  Maing. 

(2.)  No.  I  will  run  20  min.  late  Joppa 
to  Mainz  and  15  min.  late  Mains  to  Mus- 
cat, etc. 

(S.)  No.  I  will  wait  at  Muscat  until  10 
a  m  for  No.  2. 

(i)  and  (2)  make  the  schedule  time  of 
the  train  named,  between  the  points  men- 
tioned, as  much  later  as  stated  in  the  order, 
and  any  other  train  receiving  the  order  is 
required  to  run  with  respect  to  this  later 
time,  as  before  required  to  run  with  re- 
spect to  the  regular  schedule  time.  The 
time  in  the  order  should  be  such  as  can 
be  easily  added  to  the  schedule  time. 

Under  (3)  the  train  first  named  must 
not  pass  the  designated  point  before  the 
time  given,  unless  the  other  train  has  ar- 
rived. The  train  last  named  is  required 
to  run  with  respect  to  the  time  specified, 
as  before  required  to  run  with  respect  to 
the  regular  schedule  time  of  the  train  first 
named.  | 

This  form,  like  some  others,  pre- 
sents two  examples,  either  of  which 
may  be  used  as  occasion  may  require. 
Example  i  is  usually  employed  in  the 
case  of  a  passenger  or  fast  freight 
train,  when  it  is  desirable  to  make  its 
time  a  certain  number  of  hours  or 
minutes    later    than    its    schedule,    so 
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that  inferior  trains  may  have  the  ben- 
efit of  such  time  at  a  number  of  sta- 
tions; it  beinK  the  intention  to  make 
the  time  such  as  will  not  cause  any 
further  delay  to  the  train.  Example 
2,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  combination  of 
two  or  mgre  movements  such  as  (In- 
scribed in  Example  i.  It  is  used,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  a  passenper 
train  which  is  capable  of  makinj?  up 
time,  and  in  order  to  not  restrict  its 
movement,  and  still  ^ive  inferior 
trains  as  nuich  time  as  possible,  it  is 
necessarv  to  use  this  combined  form. 


Muscat  until  lo  a.  m.  and  at  Rome 
until  10:20  a.  m.  for  No.  2,"  in  which 
case,  if  the  inferior  train  cannot 
make  Muscat  it  may  be  able  to  make 
Rome.  Another  combination  is  often 
used  in  jifivinj?  time  for  more  than  one 
train,  either  at  the  same  station  or  at 
different  stations,  thus:  **Xo.  i  will 
wait  at  Muscat  tuitil  10  a.  m.  for 
extra  798  and  until  10:20  a.  m.  for 
Xo.  2,"  or  '*i\o.  I  will  wait  at  Muscat 
until  10  a.  m.  for  Xo.  2  and  at  Rome 
until  10:25  ^-  "1-  ^^^  ^^*-  4"  While 
these    forms   are   not    specifically    au- 
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F'xample  3  is  used  when  a  train  is  to 
be  held  at  a  station  until  a  certain 
lime  for  a  particular  train.  It  dif- 
fers in  operation  from  the  provisions 
of  I^xamples  i  and  2  in  that  when  the 
inferior  train  has  reached  the  station 
named,  the  superior  train  may  pro- 
ceed, the  order  havinjr  then  been  ful- 
filled. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  make  a 
combination  of  this  form  in  one  order, 
when  it  is  not  known  at  what  station 
the  inferior  train  will  be  able  to  use 
the  time,  thus:     "No.   i  will  wait  at 


thorized  by  the  Code,  they  are  in  no 

way  a  violation  thereof,  and  we  hav.- 

never  known   any   objection   to   their 

use. 

#   #   # 
Form  r.    For  Sections. 

■ will   displav   signals  to 

for . 

KXAMPLKS. 

Eng.   JO  zcUl  display  signals  and  run   as 
1st  \o.  I  London  to  Paris. 


\'o.     I    will    display    signals    London     to 
fhn'cr  for  Eng.  ^3. 


2d  Xo.   I  will  display  signals  London   to 
Dover  for  Eng.  po. 
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This  form  may  be  modified  as  follows: 
Engs.  70,  85  and  go  will  run  as  ist,  2d 
and  3d  No.  i. 


Engs.  70,  8s  and  90  zvill  run  as  ist,  2d 
and  sd  No.  i  London  to  Dover. 

Under  these  examples  the  engine  last 
named  will  not  display  sigrnals. 

For  annulling  a  section. 

Eng.  85  is  annulled  as  2d  No.  i  from 
Chatham. 

If  there  are  other  sections  following 
add: 

Following  sections  will  change  numbers 
accordingly. 

The  character  of  a  train  for  which  sig- 
nals are  displayed  may  be  stated.  Each 
section  affected  by  the  order  must  have 
copies,  and  must  arrange  signals  accord- 
ingly. 

We  believe  that  standard  rule  Xo. 
95  is  now  almost  universally  used 
throughout  the  United  States,  requir- 
ing that  section  of  a  train  shall  be 
authorized  only  by  train  order;  and 
circumstances  make  it  necessary  to 
vary  the  form  to  suit  the  occasion. 

The  first  example  is  used  when  it 
is  not  known  what  engine  will  be  on 
the  second  section,  or  when  the  en- 
gine or  equipment  is  not  regularly  as- 
signed to  that  schedule.  Th»  second 
example  is  used  when  a  regular  train 
is  to  display  signals  for  a  second  sec- 
tion over  a  part  of  the  division  only; 
and  the  third  example  is  similar  to 
the  second.  When  the  engine  num- 
bers are  all  known,  and  the  sections 
are  run  over  the  entire  division  the 
fourth  example  is  applied;  and  when 
over  a  part  of  the  division  only,  the 
fifth  is  the  proper  fopm. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  one 
section  of  a  train  may  start  from  the 
terminal  and  fill  a  schedule  without 
a  train  order  authorizing  it  to  do  so, 
but  for  every  other  train  to  be  run, 
an  order  is  necessary.  If  a  train 
leaves  the  terminal  under  conditions 
which  make  a  train  order  necessary, 
it  is  governed  entirely  by  the  terms 
of  the  order,  and  is  not  permitted  to 
run  as  any  other  train  without  an 
order  authorizing  it  to  do  so. 

Under  the  first  example,  therefore, 
if  Paris  were  an  intermediate  station, 
engine  20  would  not  have  a  right  to 


leave  there  without  further  orders. 
Under  the  second  example,  No.  i 
being  the  regular  train  filling  the 
schedule  of  that  number  (not  by 
virtue  of  a  train  order  but  by  regular 
assignment),  has  a  right  to  run  over 
the  entire  schedule  for  that  train, 
even  though  it  may  carry  signals  a 
part  of  the  way  only.  In  the  fifth 
example,  if  Dover  be  an  intermediate 
station,  the  order  will  be  fulfilled  to 
each  section  when  it  arrives  at  that 
station,  and  none  of  the  trains  can 
proceed  without  further  authority  by 
train  order. 

If  a  train  is  started  from  an  inter- 
mediate station  to  fill  a  time-table 
.schedule,  a  train  order  is  necessary. 

^   ^   ^ 
Form  G.    Extra  Trains. 

(i.)   Fng.   will   run   extra      to 

(2.)   Fng.   will    run   extra to 

and  return  to . 

EXAMPLK. 

(i.)  Eng.  gg  will  run  extra  Berber  to 
Gasa. 

(2.)  Eng.  99  will  run  extra  Berber  lo 
Gaza  and  return  to  Cabul. 

A  train  receiving  this  order  is  not  re- 
quired to  protect  itself  against  opposing; 
extras,  unless  directed  by  order  to  do  so, 
but  must  keep  clear  of  all  regular  trains, 
as  required  by  rule. 

(3.)   Eng.    will    run    extra    leaving 

on as  follows  with  right  over  all 

trains. 

Leave  . 

Arrive . 

EXAMPLE. 

(3.)  Eng.  77  ivill  run  extra  leaving 
Turin  on  Thursday,  Feb.  17th,  as  follows 
with  right  over  all  trains. 

Leave  Turin  11:30  p  m. 
Pekin  12:25  a  m. 
"       Canton  1:47  a  m. 
Arrive  Rome  2:22  a  m. 

This  order  may  be  varied  by  specifying 
the  kind  of  extra  and  the  particular  trains 
over  which  the  extra  shall  or  shall  not 
have  the  right.  Trains  over  which  the 
extra  is  thus  given  the  right  must  clear 
the  time  of  the  extra  minutes. 

Example  3  under  this  form  creates 
a  schedule  in  addition  to  the  time- 
table. The  "class"  of  the  train  is 
described  by  stating  over  what  trains 
it  has  right  of  track.     It  may  be  given 
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right  over  any  number  of  trains  or  all 
trains;  and  differs  only  from  a  regular 
time-table  train  in  that  after  once  tak- 
ing effect  it  continues  to  exist  until 
the  order  is  fulfilled. 
#  ^  ^ 
Form  H.    Work  Extra, 

(i.)   Work   extra   will   work   

until  between and  . 

EXAMPLES. 

(i)  Work  extra  292  will  work  7am 
until  6pm  between  Berne  and  Turin. 

The  working  limits  should  be  as  short 
as  practicable,  to  be  changed  as  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  may  require.  The  above 
may  be  combined,  thus : 

(a.)  Work  extra  292  will  run  Berne  to 
Turin  and  work  7  a  m  until  6  p  m  between 
Turin  and  Rome. 

When  an  order  has  been  given  to 
"work"  between  designated  points,  no 
other  extra  shall  be  authorized  to  run  over 
that  part  of  the  track  without  provision 
for  passing  the  work  extra. 

When  it  is  anticipated  that  a  work  extra 
may  be  where  it  can  not  be  reached  for 
orders,  it  may  be  directed  to  report  for 
orders  at  a  given  time  and  place,  or  an 
order  may  be  given  that  it  shall  clear  the 
track  for  (or  protect  itself  after  a  certain 
hour  against)  a  designated  extra  by  add- 
ing to  (i)  the  following  words: 

(b.)  And  will  keep  clear  of  (or  protect 
against)  Extra  223  south  between  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels  after  2:  to  p  m. 

In  this  case,  extra  223  must  not  pass  the 
northern-most  station  before  2:10  p.  m., 
at  which  time  the  work  extra  must  be  out 
of  the  way,  or  protected  (as  the  order  may 
require)  between  those  points. 

When  the  movement  of  an  extra  over 
the  working  limits  can  not  be  anticipated 
by  these  or  other  orders  to  the  work  extra, 
an  order  must  be  given  to  such  extra,  to 
protect  itself  against  the  work  extra,  in 
the  following  form : 

(c.)  Extra  76  will  protect  against  zvork 
extra  95  between  Lyons  and  Paris. 

This  may  be  added  to  the  order  to  run 
extra. 

A  work  extra  when  met  or  overtaken  by 
an  extra  must  allow  it  to  pass. 

When  it  is  desirable  that  a  work  extra 
shall  at  all   times  protect  itself  while  on 
working  limits,  it  may  be  done  by  adding 
to  ( I )  the  following  words : 
(d.)  protecting  itself. 
A     train     receiving    this     order     must, 
whether  standing  or  moving,  protect  itself 
within   the  working  limits   in   both   direc- 
tions in  the  manner  provided  in  Rule  99. 
Whenever  an   extra   is  given   orders  to 
run    over    working    limits    it    must   at   the 
same   time  be   given    a   copy   of  the   order 
sent  to  the  work  extra. 


To  enable  a  work  extra  to  work  upon 
the  time  of  a  regular  train,  the  following 
form  may  be  used : 

(e.)  Work  Extra  292  will  protect  against 
No.  55  between  Berne  and  Turin. 

A  train  receiving  this  order  will  work 
upon  the  time  of  the  train  mentioned  in 
the  order,  and  protect  itself  against  it  as 
provided  in  Rule  99. 

The  regular  train  receiving  this  order 
must  run,  expecting  to  find  the  work  extra 
protecting  itself  within  the  limits  named. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  time  limit  is 
placed  on  an  order  to  work  extra,  the 
time  being  made  to  suit  the  occasion. 
As  this  is  a  necessary  provision,  or  at 
least  one  that  is  very  advisable  in  all 
work  orders,  and  as  such  an  order  is 
usually  applied  to  trains  which  re- 
quire it  during  the  usual  working 
hours  of  the  day,  some  roads  have 
adopted  a  rule  which  fixes  the  work- 
ing limits  from  6  a.  m.  until  7  p.  m., 
unless  otherwise  specified  in  the 
order.  When  this  variation  is  used  it 
is  necessary  to  state  in  the  order 
what  day  it  is  to  be  used.  An  order 
after  this  plan  would  read:  "Work 
extra  292  will  work  Wednesday,  May 
1st,  between  Tourin  and  Rome,"  and 
the  order  would  not  be  good  until  6 
a.  m.  nor  after  7  p.  m.  If  a  work 
order  was  to  be  used  at  other  hours 
than  those  specified,  it  should  read: 
"Will  work  imtil  9  p.  m."  etc. 

Another  provision,  adopted  on  some 
lines,  in  addition  to  the  Standard 
Code,  is  a  rule  requiring  conductors 
of  work  trains  to  send  a  message  to 
the  officer  in  qharge  of  train  move- 
ments when  through  work  for  the 
day,  stating  that  he  has  "tied  up,"  and 
at  what  time.  After  sending  this  "tie 
up,"  the  train  is  not  permitted  to  use 
the  work  order,  which  is  thereby  an- 
nulled. 

*  ^  ^ 
form  J,    Holding  Order. 

Hold at . 

EXAMPLES. 

(l.)  Hold  No.  2  at  Berlin. 

(2.)  Hold  all  eastbound  trains  at  Berlin. 

This  order  will  be  addressed  to  the 
operator  and  acknowledged  in  the  usual 
manner.  It .  must  be  respected  by  con- 
ductors and  enginemen  of  trains  thereby 
directed  to  be  held  as  if  addressed  to  them. 
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When  a  train  has  been  so  held  it  must 
not  proceed  until  the  order  to  hold  is  an- 
nulled, or  an  order  given  to  the  operator 
in  the  form: 
^— —  may  go. 

Form  J  will  only  be  used  when  neces- 
sary to  hold  trains  until  orders  can  be 
given,  or  in  case  of  emergency. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  form  of 
order  is  seldom  used ;  other  provisions 
of  the  Code  being  ample  to  cover 
every  necessity  for  holding  a  train. 
If  any  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  single  order  system,  this  rule 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  "hold- 
ing" order  as  used  in  that  way.  As 
the  Standard  Code  is  essentially  a 
duplicate  order  system,  that  is,  each 
train  concerned  in  a  movement  being 
required  to  have  a  duplicate  of  what 
is  given  to  the  other  trains,  the  order 
for  the  superior  train  acts  as  a  "hold- 
ing" order,  and  this  form  is  not  neces- 
sary. Its  use,  therefore,  as  stated  in 
the  explanatory  clause,  is  only  "to 
hold  trains  until  orders  can  be  given, 
or  in  cases  of  emergency."  Its  chief 
value  is  to  hold  a  train  at  a  station 
where  it  has  work  and  has  passed  the 
train  order  signal,  so  that  the  dis- 
patcher and  the  operator  may  be  sure 
that  it  will  not  get  away  in  case 
other  orders  are  put  out  to  it  at  that 
station. 

#  #  # 

Form  K.    Annuttimg  a  Rtgmtmr  Brain. 
(i.)  of  is  annulled  to 

(2.)  due  to  leave is  an- 
nulled   to . 

EXAMPLES. 

(j,)  No.  I  of  Feb,  29th  is  annulUd 
Alaska  to  Halifax. 

(2,)  No,  3  due  to  leave  Naples  Satur- 
day, Feb.  29th  is  annulled  AUiska  to  Hal- 
ifax, 

The  train  annulled  loses  both  right  and 
class  between  the  points  named  and  must 
not  be  restored  under  its  original  number 
b^itween  those  points. 

#  #   # 

Form  L.    AnnulUng  am  Order. 

"Order  No.  is  annulled." 

If  an  order  which  is  to  be  annulled  has 
not  been  delivered  to  a  train  the  annulling 
order  will  be  addressed  to  the  operator, 
who  will  destroy  all  copies  of  the  order 
annulled  but  his  own,  and  write  on  that: 
Annulled  by  Order  No. . 

-7- 


BXAMPLS. 

Order  No.  10  is  annulled. 

An  order  that  has  been  annulled  must 
no*  be  reissued  under  its  original  number. 

In  the  address  of  an  order  annulling  an- 
other order,  the  train  first  named  must  be 
that  to  which  right  was  given  by  the  order 
annulled,  and  when  the  order  is  not  trans- 
mitted simultaneously  to  all  concerned,  it 
must  be  first  sent  to  the  point  at  which 
that  train  is  to  receive  it  and  the  required 
response  made,  before  the  order  is  sent 
for  other  trains. 

*  #    # 

Form  M.   .^nnulHng  Part  of  am  Order. 

That  part* of  Order  No.  reading 

is  annulled. 

EXAMPLE. 

That  part  of  Order  No,  10  reading  No, 
I  will  meet  No,  2  at  Sparta  is  annulled. 

In  the  address  of  an  order  annulling  a 
part  of  an  order,  the  train  first  named 
must  be  that  to  which  right  was  given  by 
the  part  annulled,  and  when  the  order  is 
not  transmitted  simultaneously  to  all  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  first  sent  to  the  point 
at  which  that  train  is  to  receive  it,  and 
the  required  response  made,  before  the 
order  is  sent  for  other  trains. 

#  #    # 

Form  P.    Superseding  an  Order  or  a 
Part  of  an  Order. 

This  order  will  be  given  by  adding  to 
prescribed   forms,   the   words   "instead   of 


(I.)  - 
stead  of 

(3.) 


-will    meet 


at 


-has   right   over 


in- 
to 


instead  of  • 

(3.)  will    display   signals   for   

to instead  of . 

EXAMPLES. 

(i.)  No,  I  will  meet  No.  2  at  Hong 
Kong  instead  of  Bombay, 

(2,)  No,  I  has  right  over  No,  2  Mecca 
to  Medina  instead  of  Mirbat, 

(3,)  No,  I  will  display  signals  for  Eng. 
85  Astrakhan  to  Teheran  instead  of  Cabul, 

An  order  that  has  been  superseded  must 
not  be  reissued  under  its  original  number. 

In  the  address  of  a  superseding  order, 
the  train  first  named  must  be  that  to  which 
right  was  given  by  the  order  superseded, 
and  when  the  order  is  not  transmitted 
simultaneously  to  all  concerned,  it  must 
be  first  sent  to  the  point  at  which  that 
train  is  to  receive  it,  and  the  required 
response  made,  before  the  order  is  sent 
for  other  trains. 

Forms  M  and  P  have  been  added 
to  the  later  editions  of  the  Code,  and 
are  the  result  of  several  years  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate  in  the  meetings  of 
the    American    Railway    Association. 
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Many  of  its  members  held  that  to  an- 
nul or  change  a  part  of  an  order  was 
a  dangerous  practice,  inasmuch  as  if 
a  conductor  or  engineer  held  an  order, 
part  of  which  was  in  effect  and  the 
other  part  void,  a  serious  oversight 
might  be  the  result.  This  ruling  is 
still  held  on  some  lines,  and  has  the 
effect  of  issuing  all  or  nearly  all 
orders  with  but  a  single  movement, 
so  that  if  it  is  afterward  found  that 
one  movement  must  be  annulled  or 
changed,  it  can  be  done  without  inter- 
fering with  other  movements.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  this  largely  in- 
creases the  number  of  orders,  requir- 
ing correspondingly  more  time  for 
their  transmission  and  delivery,  as 
well  as  to  make  more  copies  for  the 
conductor  and  engineer  to  handle. 
These  conditions  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  approval  of  these 
two  forms,  which  make  it  permissible 
to  insert  as  many  movements  as  may 
be  practicable  in  one  order,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  annulled  or  superseded 
if  found  necessary. 


The  manner  of  superseding  (or 
changing)  an  order  has  also  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  form 
P.  recommends  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  simplest  and  most  effective  way, 
by  adding  the  words  "instead  of"  to 
forms  already  prescribed.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  an  order  can  be  superseded, 
though  earlier  editions  of  the  Code 
have  made  other  provisions  for  ac- 
complishing this  result. 

^  #  ^ 

A  Word  to  Our  Correspondents. 

Questions  on  all  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  train  movements  will  be  an- 
swered to  the  best  of  our  ability;  and 
opinions,  comments  or  additional  in- 
formation on  such  subjects  are  in- 
vited from  our  readers. 

In  asking  questions  it  will  be  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  receive  an  intelli- 
gent reply,  to  quote  such  rules  as  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  case,  unless 
they  are  identical  with  those  published 
herewith. 


About    Train    Rules 


Reversed  Rights  and  ''Variation." 

2. — "No.  27,  a  first  class  train  in  su- 
perior direction,  receives  an  order  at  G 
which  reads :  'No.  38  has  right  of  track 
over  No.  27  A  to  G.'  No.  28  is  a  first 
class  train  in  inferior  direction  and  the 
trains  are  due  to  meet  at  D  at  7  145  a.  ni. 
The  rules  say  that  if  the  superior  train 
does  not  meet  an  inferior  right  train  of 
the  same  class  at  the  schedule  meeting 
point,  the  superior  right  train  must  leave 
each  succeeding  station  or  siding  at  least 
three  minutes  late  until  the  expected  train 
is  met.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
answer  the  following  questions : 

"(i)  Can  No.  27  leave  G  before  No.  28 
arrives,  and  if  so,  do  they  have  to  clear 
No.  28*8  time  and  how  much? 

"(2)  Does  the  three-minute  rule  operate 
in  the  case  of  No.  28  at  D  and  each  suc- 
ceeding station? 

"(3)  When  No.  28  arrives  at  G  should 
they  take  siding  or  keep  main  track? 

"After  they  get  the  first  order  the  two 
trains  get  an  order  to  meet  at  F. 

"(4)  Should  the  first  order  giving  No. 
28  right  of  track  be  annulled? 


"(5)  Should  No.  28  leave  D  and  E  three 
minutes  late? 

"(6)  Which  train  should  take  the  siding 
when  they  meet  at  F?"— F.  B.  W.,  Sedalia, 
Mo. 

Ansxver — The  first  order  simply  re- 
versed the  time-table  rights  of  the 
two  trains,  with  all  the  changed  con- 
ditions that  would  result  from  such 
change.  It  made  No.  28  the  superior 
train  and  No.  27  the  inferior  train 
between  A  and  G,  but  did  not  affect 
their  time-table  rights  between  any 
other  points.  Keeping  this  in  mind, 
the  questions  are  easily  answered. 

(i)  No.  27  can  leave  G  providing 
they  can  make  any  succeeding  station 
and  clear  the  time  of  No.  28  as  many 
minutes  as  No.  28  was  required  to 
clear  the  time  of  No.  27  before  the 
order  was  issued.  The  trains  both 
being  first  class,  if  they  were  operat- 
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ing  under  the  Standard  Code,  no 
clearance  would  be  required,  except 
that  the  inferior  train  should  be  clear 
of  the  main  track  before  the  leaving 
time  of  the  superior  train. 

(2)  This  is  not  a  requirement  of 
the  standard  Code,  but  where  it  is  in 
use  it  would  apply  to  a  case  of  this 
kind. 

(3)  When  No.  28  arrives  at  G  the 
order  is  fulfilled,  the  trains  resume 
their  time-table  rights,  and  proceed 
as  if  no  order  had  been  issued.  If 
they  can  leave  G  and  go  to  any  suc- 
ceeding station  on  their  time-table 
rights,  they  may  hold  the  main  track ; 
otherwise  they  should  take  the  siding. 

(4)  This  has  been  a  much  dis- 
cussed question,  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  ruling  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  annul  the  right  of  track 
order  when  it  is  followed  by  a  meet- 


ing order,  as  they  do  not  in  any  way 
conflict;  and  we  believe  this  ruling 
has  been  adopted  by  each  road  using 
this  form  of  order.  In  the  above  in- 
stance, therefore,  No.  28  continues  to 
be  the  superior  train  by  virtue  of  the 
train  order,  and  when  they  meet  at  F 
No.  27  takes  the  siding.  This  an- 
swers the  sixth  question. 

(5)  As  we  have  not  the  rules  of 
this  particular  line  before  us,  and  as 
the  three-minute  rule  referred  to  is 
not  a  standard  rule,  we  cannot  say 
what  would  be  required  in  this  case. 
When  there  is  a  positive  meeting 
point  for  the  two  trains  at  F,  there 
is  certainly  no  necessity  for  No.  28 
being  delayed  at  D  and  E  for  the 
other  train;  yet  if  there  is  no  excep- 
tion made  to  the  rule  as  described  by 
our  correspondent  we  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  avoided. 


Locomotive 
Management 


M^rt  Vindicates  Himself. 

4lTU[ART"  showed  up  the  other 
^^^  afternoon  and  said  he  was 
ready  to  talk  about  the  effect  of  not 
dropping  the  lever  down  when  engine 
is  shut  off  and  its  relation  to  the  draft 
pr  steam-making,  on  a  locomotive. 
You  know  he  promised  us  some  time 
ago  that  we  would  hear  from  him 
again  on  this  subject  and  from  all  ap- 
pearances he  has  been  fixing  up  his 
case  so  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
even  the  satisfaction  of  an  argument 
on  the  matter.  Mart  reasoned  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  reasons  why  an  engine  will  not 
make  up  in  steam  when  the  throttle 
is  shut  off,  unless  the  lever  is  dropped 
well  down,  are,  that  as  the  lever  is 
brought  back  toward  center  notch  the 
travel  of  the  valve  is  reduced  but  its 
time  for  the  travel  is  not  lessened,  so. 
as    a    natural    consequence,    it    must 


travel  slower.  The  piston,  however, 
is  travelling  at  the  high  rate.  With 
the  lever  in  the  notch  for  six  inch  cut- 
off, the  valve  closes  the  steam  port 
when  the  piston  has  travelled  that 
distance,  the  steam  port  being  closed, 
suction  is  now  relieved  and  continues 
until  the  exhaust  cavity  opens  be- 
tween steam  port  and  exhaust  port, 
which  occurs  when  the  piston  has 
travelled  about  sixteen  inches.  As 
the  steam  port  was  open  the  first  six 
inches  of  stroke  there  remains  ten 
inches  of  piston  travel  which  creates 
a  vacuum.  This  is  relieved  when  the 
exhaust  cavity  of  valve  moves  to  un- 
cover steam  port.  This  makes  a  con- 
siderable draw  on  nozzle  and  front 
end,  causing  an  interference  with  the 
natural  draft  of  the  engine.  With  the 
lever  in  full  forward  gear  the  valve 
does  not  close  the  steam  port  until 
the  piston  has  travelled  about  twenty 
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inches  and  the  exhaust  takes  place 
still  later,  so  that  there  is  very  little 
vacuum  caused  by  suction  of  piston, 
the  piston  suction  being  relieved  by 
relief  valves  on  steam  chests. 

"It  is  the  suction  caused  by  the 
pistons  drawing  air  down  into  the 
nozzle  that  kills  the  natural  draft  in 
the  front  end,  when  an  engine  is 
shut-off  and  the  lever  not  dropped 
down,  and  this  will  affect  the  draft 
to  the  extent  that  often  the  blower 
itself  will  not  have  any  effect  in  cre- 
ating draft  Drop  the  lever  well 
down  when  you  shut-off  and  avoid  the 
counter-draft  in  the  front  end." 

•    *    • 
Use  of  f>ampers. 

When  the  writer  was  firing  a  loco- 
motive and  up  to  the  time  he  left  off 
running  one,  the  dampers  were  con- 
sidered of  enough  importance  to  make 
it  an  object  to  keep  them  in  order. 
Later  years,  however,  have  brought 
about  a  change  in  this  and  instead  of 
them  being  kept  in  shape  to  open  and 
close  easily,  they  are  usually  so  clum- 
sily equipped  in  the  matter  of  handles 
and  connections  and  the  handles  so 
awkwardly  situated,  as  to  be  a  nui- 
sance to  men  who  operate  them,  the 
result  of  which  is,  they  are  not  oper- 
ated. It  is  a  safe  estimate  to  make, 
that  upon  about  one  half  of  the  mod- 
em locomotives  now  in  service  the 
dampers  will  be  found  wedged  open. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  damper 
rigging  has  not  been  put  up  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  to  be  done  with  it 
and  no  attention  has  been  given  by 
designers  and  others  as  to  the  proper 
or  convenient  location  of  handles  in 
the  locomotive  cab.  An  observer 
will  note,  upon  examination,  that  the 
same  rigging  is  put  on  to  operate  the 
dampers  of  the  modern  "battleships" 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons  as  was 
used  to  do  the  same  service  on  the 
locomotives  of  sixty  tons,  which  were 
the  rule  about  twenty  years  ago.  As 
a  result  of  this  it  has  become  difficult 
for  enginemen  to  manipulate  dampers 
as  they  are  intended  to  be  used,  be- 


cause of  the  three  following  reasons: 
Handles  so  situated  that  the  small 
particles  of  coal  that  fall  on  the  deck 
soon  fill  up  the  hole  through  the  deck 
through  which  the  handles  pass,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  and  (if  left  long 
enough)  impossible  to  either  pull  the 
handle  up  or  push  it  down;  cranks 
and  other  parts  not  proportioned  prop- 
erly to  do  the  work  with  the  desired 
amount  of  ease,  and  lastly,  no  ade- 
quate provisions  are  made  to  secure 
dampers  in  either  the  open  or  closed 
position.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  dif- 
ficulties encountered  on  the  modern 
power  that  did  not  obtain  on  the 
power  of  a  few  years  ago,  such  as 
short  decks,  long  fireboxes,  boxes  set 
on  top  of  frames  and  a  lack  of  room 
consequent  to  the  larger  proportions 
of  all  other  parts  and  additional  equip- 
ment such  as  air  brake  pipes,  driver 
brakes,  etc.  However,  if  dampers 
were  ever  of  any  importance  (and  I 
know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  they 
were)  some  little  figuring  on  the  part 
of  designers  and  others  in  putting  the 
handles  in  convenient  places  and  mak- 
ing them  as  accessible  to  use  as  they 
were  on  the  old  engines,  would  be  a 
paying  investment.  Dampers  are  in- 
tended to  be  used,  using  them  means 
that  they  should  be  open  when  neces- 
sary and  closed  when  not,  not  wedged 
open  all  the  time. 

On  passenger  engines  it  is  perhaps 
not  of  so  much  importance  that  damp-^ 
ers  be  operated  by  the  firemen,  but  it 
is  of  some  importance  and  on  engines 
in  freight  service  where  delays  along 
the  road  are  common  it  is  positively 
wasteful  to  leave  dampers  open  and 
although  it  may  seem  "nothing  un- 
common" it  is  wasteful  just  the  same 
and  the  fireman  who  is  compelled  to 
put  in  coal  to  keep  the  fire  from  burn- 
ing too  low  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  safety  valves  are  closing  after, 
perhaps,  a  blow  of  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, could  save  for  himself  that  labor 
and  all  the  coal  that  was  blown  away 
for  the  company,  if  dampers  were  used 
as  they  should  be. 
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Some  of  the  evil  results  of  leaving 
the  dampers  wedged  open  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  First,  there  is 
the  waste  due  to  fires  burning  fiercely 
when  engine  is  standing  still  blowing 
off  steam;  second,  the  waste  that  oc- 
curs through  blowing  off  when  de- 
scending a  grade  after  perhaps  forc- 
ing the  fire  to  get  up  .the  other  side; 
third,  the  bad  effect  on  flues  and  other 
parts  of  the  boiler  through  contraction 
when  fires  are  knocked  out  and  engine 
is  being  housed,  and  even  after,  when 
standing  under  the  jack  in  the  house, 
the  current  of  cold  air  that  passes 
through  firebox  and  flues  is  very  det- 
rimental to  the  welfare  of  the  boiler. 
I  trust  that  this  article  will  be  the 
means  of  some  (if  only  one)  of  the 
locomotive  designers  making  the  mat- 
ter of  dampers  and  their  connections 
the  subject  of  a  little  careful  thought, 
so  that  the  men  who  have  to  handle 
them  can  do  so  with  some  degree  of 
comfort  and  not  be  compelled  to  put 
too  much  effort  into  the  matter. 

Enginemen,  regardless  of  the  un- 
favorable conditions  now  existing  on 
some  roads  as  to  the  question  in  hand, 
should  try  to  do  with  dampers  that 
which  they  were  intended  to  do,  to- 
wit,  regulate  the  draft,  as  by  so  doing 
they  will  save  themselves  labor,  inas- 
much as  it  often  occurs  that  if  after 
they  have  pulled  into  a  siding  or 
pitched  over  the  top  of  a  hill  the 
dampers  were  closed,  the  fire  then  in 
the  box  would  be  checked  from  burn- 
ing and  would  be  available  instead  of 
an  all  new  fire  when  the  time  came 
to  again  use  steam.  Conmi.on  practice 
is  to  leave  the  dampers  open  and  "let 
her  blow"  during  which  time  the  fire- 
man is  losing  something  he  has 
worked  hard  to  get,  a  good  lot  of 
coked  fuel.  Use  the  dampers  when 
possible  to  do  so  and  when  you  have 
an  engine  upon  which  they  can  not  be 
used,  keep  reporting  the  matter  until 
they  are  put  in  order.  They  are  labor 
savers  to  the  enginemen  and  money 
savers  to  the  company. 


l>riving  Box  Brass  Surned  OVer 
Into  Cellar. 

A  correspondent  has  requested  that 
something  be  written  up  as  to  the 
breaking  down  of  the  modem  power 
and  especially  to  cover  the  failure 
represented  in  the  title  of  this  article. 
Like  all  other  matters  in  connection 
with  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
locomotives,  new  ideas  and  somewhat 
different  methods  must  be  employed 
to  take  care  of  them  when  they  do 
break  down,  and,  owing  to  the  various 
types  of  construction  now  found 
among  modern  locomotives,  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  wise  to  try  to  fix  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  for  taking  care  of 
these  failures  now  so  common  in  lo- 
comotive service.  In  the  event  of 
such  a  failure  as  the  driving  brass 
turning  down  into  the  cellar,  the  men 
on  that  engine  should  first  look  the 
situation  over  and  see  what  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done.  Ordinarily  when  this 
occurs  on  any  class  of  engine,  remov- 
ing the  parts  that  are  loose  such  as 
cellar,  brass  and  pieces  of  box,  if  any, 
and  keeping  the  remainder  of  the  box 
up  off  the  journal  are  the  first  es- 
sentials, and  to  accomplish  the  latter 
is  perhaps  the  most  difficult.  It  is 
always  best  not  to  take  off  any  rods; 
they  are  useful  in  keeping  the  journal 
without  the  brass  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion relative  to  the  other  wheels  and 
on  the  rail.  My  idea  of  how  the 
large  engines  should  be  handled  in  the 
matter  of  raising  up  and  blocking  is 
as  follows: 

If,  for  example,  the  brass  has 
turned  down  in  the  cellar  of  the  left 
main  box  and  the  box  is  broken,  run 
the  wheel  on  a  wedge  high  enough  so 
that  the  top  of  the  driving  box  will 
be  up  hard  against  the  bottom  of  the 
frame.  While  in  that  position  block 
up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  require 
(this  must  be  governed  by  the  style  of 
the  spring  and  equalizer  rigging)  the 
ends  of  the  springs  or  equalizers 
nearest  to  the  box  that  is  broken  (a 
little  study  of  the  hanging  of  any  of 
the   modern    locomotives    will   make 
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this  plain),  after  which  take  a  piece 
of  telegraph  wire  or  a  small  chain 
and  tie  the  broken  piece  of  box  up  to 
the  frame  securely.  Use  iron  or  brass 
blocks  under  the  springs  or  equaliz- 
ers; wood  will  not  carry  the  weight 
necessary.  After  all  this  has  been 
done  run  the  engine  off  the  wedge 
and  you  will  find  the  piece  of  broken 
box  clear  of  the  journal  where  it  can 
do  no  harm  and  the  weight  usually 
carried  by  the  journal  shifted  on  to 
the  others.  In  case  this  were  an  eight 
wheel  engine,  if  the  back  spring  is 
not  going  to  hold  up  the  load,  rtm  the 
same  wheel  back  on  the  wedge  and 
put  a  block  (iron)  between  top  of 
back  driving  box  and  the  frame.  It 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  get 
wedges  of  strong  enough  material  to 
stand  up  under  the  strain  of  running 
the  wheel  of  a  heavy  locomotive  up 
on  it,  in  such  an  event  I  would  say 
use  a  jack  as  follows:  Take  out  the 
pedestal  brace  and  place  the  bottom 
of  the  jack  against  the  journal,  then 
block  up  under  the  head  of  the  jack 
and  raise  the  journal  in  that  way. 
Or,  if  it  is  considered  advisable,  place 
the  broken  side  of  the  engine  on  the 
top  quarter  and  place  the  jack  right 
side  up  under  the  main  pin.  Of 
course  it  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  main  box  that  breaks  or  in  which 
the  box  turns  over,  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, in  which  cases  the  same 
course  of  procedure  would  be  proper, 
only  think  a  little  as  to  the  result  de- 
sired and  how  to  obtain  same. 

^    ^    ^ 
Locomotive  Front  Ends 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  yearly  by  railroad  companies  in 
making  experiments  with  th6  front 
end  arrangements  in  locomotives  with 
a  view  of  making  the  desired  amount 
of  steam  easily  and  economically. 
While  experiments  are  on  the  whole 
perhaps  a  good  thing,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  in  the  matter  of  front 
end  rigging  they  have  been  carried  to 
extremes,    inasmuch    as   they    never 


stop  at  one  or  two  engines  so  that 
time  may  be  had  to  weigh  the  worth 
of  the  article;  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  least  showing  of  success  has  been 
obtained  (*io  matter  how)  the  en- 
thusiast behind  the  idea,  in  order  to 
justify  himself  in  the  matter  of  money 
spent,  often  hastens  to  recommend 
something  that  is  not  worthy  of  his 
praise.  There  are  a  few  good  de- 
signs of  front  end  arrangement  and  a 
large  number  of  same  that  are  noc 
good.  It  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  writer  that  the  economical  loco- 
motive is  the  one  that  steams  freely 
and  when  the  free  steaming  locomo- 
tive is  such,  without  having  the  noz- 
zle reduced  below  the  right  propor- 
tion, it  can  be  pretty  safely  said  that 
the  front  end  rigging  is  proper  and 
g^ood  enough  to  leave  alone.  Loco- 
motive front  end  arrangements,  like 
many  other  devices,  often  get  into  bad 
repute  on  account  of  someone  trying 
to  practice  the  most  famous  of  rail- 
road sciences,  that  of  "shifting  re- 
sponsibility." 

There  are  many  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  draft  of  a  locomotive 
that  must  be  kept  in  good  order,,  and 
if  this  condition  does  not  obtain  no 
arrangement  that  the  writer  has  ever 
seen  will  give  satisfaction.  The  main 
points  to  be  looked  after,  or  at  least 
the  ones  that  I  would  consider  the 
more  important,  are  steam  pipe  joints, 
exhaust  pipe  joints,  petticoat  pipes, 
alignment  of  exhaust  pipe  and  smoke 
stack,  washout  plugs  leaking  in  the 
front  end  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
matter  of  keeping  air  from  the  out- 
side from  coming  into  the  smoke  box 
via  any  other  route  than  through  the 
flues.  If  any  one  of  the  parts  to 
which  I  have  referred  are  out  of 
proper  condition  or  position  to  a 
marked  degree  it  will  result  in  mak- 
ing a  poor  steamer  and  a  multiplicity 
of  small  defects  throughout  the  whole 
front  end  arrangement  will  have  the 
same  or  worse  effect. 

In  putting  in  front  end  arrange- 
ments, too  much  care  cannot  be  exer- 
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cised,  for  once  the  engine  leaves  the 
hands  of  the  skillful  mechanic  in  the 
erecting  shop,  her  chances  for  im- 
provement in  the  matter  of  connec- 
tions are  very  meagre  because  of  the 
desire  to  "keep  h«r  going,"  and  even 
though  she  is  held  off  for  a  trip  all 
that  can  be  done,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  class  of  labor  employed 
in  the  roundhouses  for  that  purpose, 
will  avail  very  little.  It  is  not  new 
designs  of  front  end  arrangement  that 
is  needed,  it  is  more  care  in  the  mat- 
ter of  adjustment  and  maintenance  of 
the  ones  now  in  use.  Lx)comotive 
builders,  in  view  of  their  many  ex- 
periences with  front  ends  and  fads, 
can  be,  I  believe,  relied  on  to  put  in  a 
device  that  will  give  good  results  and 
an  expenditure  of  $50  per  year,  if  in- 
telligently used,  will  keep  them  in 
good  order. 

Enginemen  are  the  greatest  per- 
sonal sufferers  when  poor  steaming 
engines  are  to  be  contended  with  and 
they  can,  by  a  very  little  thought 
along  the  line  of  "cause  and  effect," 
do  more  to  bring  about  a  reform  in 
the  matter  of  front  end  maintenance, 
by  making  intelligent  reports  of  de- 
fects they  know  to  exist,  than  any- 
one else  in  the  service,  provided  al- 
ways that  the  persons  in  charge  of 
locomotive  repairs  allow  themselves 
to  believe  that  the  enginemen  "know 
what  they  are  talking  about." 


Fitting  Up  in  Front  Ends  of 
Locomotives. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  in  odd  cases 
engines  that  are  equipped  exactly  the 
same  as  to  front  end  arrangement  as 
other  engines  often  fill  up  with  cin- 
ders in  the  front  end  and  cause  more 
or  less  annoyance  on  the  road  and  in 
doing  washing  out.  This  may  be 
charged  to  some  part  or  all  of  the 
front  end  draft  appliances.  Ordinar- 
ily if  an  engine  fills  up  in  the  front 
end,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  she  burns  her 
fire  hardest  on  the  front  part  of  the 
grates.  The  remedy  for  either  is  to 
lower  the  diaphragm  a  little  at  a  time 
until  the  trouble  is  remedied.  If  the 
diaphragm  is  all  in  behind  the  exhaust 
and  steam  pipes  it  may  not  be  possi- 
ble to  lower  it  enough  to  clean  the 
front  end  entirely  and  yet  have  the 
engine  steam,  but  if  such  is  the  case  a 
few  cinders  in  the  front  end  does  no 
harm  and  will  cause  no  particular 
trouble  if  left  there.  Sometimes  the 
trouble  may  be  found  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  petticoat  pipe;  it  should 
be  in  perfect  alignment  with  the  stack 
and  exhaust  pipe.  Then  again,  a  leak 
in  the  top  or  bottom  joint  of  the  ex- 
haust pipe  or  any  of  the  steam  pipe 
joints  may  cause  the  trouble  and  the 
engine  will  not  steam,  unless,  per- 
haps, the  nozzle  is  made  very  small. 
Filling  up  in  the  front  end  is  not 
often  a  cause,  it  is  usually  an  effect 
of  some  other  trouble. 


What   You   Want   to   Know 


Viston  VatVes. 

23.  "We  have  just  put  in  service  about 
twenty  large  consolidation  engines  with 
piston  valves  and  pastS-by  valves  and  I  wish 
you  could  give  us  some  information  about 
same.** — S.  N.  L.,  Fitchhurg,  Mass. 

Answer— Piston  valves  are  just 
what  the  name  implies — pistons,  one 
over  each  steam  port,  connected  by 
means  of  a  stem.  The  best  way  I  can 
think  of  to  describe  them  is  to  refer  to 


them  as  "spools,"  they  being  exactly 
in  that  form.  The  ports  through  which 
the  steam  passes  from  the  steam  chest 
into  the  cylinder  are  circular  in  form 
and  extend  all  the  way  around  the 
bushing  in  which  the  valve  works. 
There  are  piston  valves  that  are  con- 
structed for  inside  admission  and 
others  (the  kind  I  am  most  familiar 
witji)  that  admit  the  steam  on  the  out- 
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side,  or  to  put  it  plainer,  steam  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  steam  chest  at  the  end  of 
the  "spool." 

A  better  comprehension  of  their 
construction  can  be  had  of  the  outside 
admission  piston  valve  by  just  con- 
sidering them  plain  slide  valves,  as 
the  manner  of  steam  admission  to 
the  cylinder  is  exactly  the  same,  only 
that  in  the  case  of  the  piston  valve 
the  steam  port  extends  all  the  way 
around  them  while  that  on  the  engine 
having  common  slide  valve  does  not. 
The  piston  valves  are  made  tight  in 
the  bushings  by  means  or  rings  simi- 
lar in  design  to  those  used  in  the  main 
pistons  of  locomotives,  the  outside 
edges  of  which  govern  the  admission 
of  steam  to  the  cylinder.  They  are 
supposed  to  be,  and  really  are,  the 
most  perfectly  balanced  of  all  locomo- 
tive valves  and  engines  equipped  with 
them  handle  very  easily.  The  fact  of 
their  handling  as  easily  as  they  do,  in 
my  opinion,  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  trouble  that  has  been  en- 
countered in  their  use.  The  fact  of 
the  engines  that  were  equipped  with 
these  valves  being  easy  to  handle  has 
been  the  cause  of  their  becoming  un- 
popular in  some  quarters  because  they 
were  run  dry,  with  the  result  that  the 
packing  rings  and  bushings  became 
worn  after  a  short  period  of  service 
to  the  extent  that  they  "blew  through*' 
and  in  order  to  again  put  them  in 
order  it  was  necessary  to  bore  out  the 
bushing  and  renew  the  packing  rings, 
an  expense  that  was  considered  by 
some  as  being  too  much  for  the 
amount  of  benefit  derived  from  their 
use. 

Piston  valves  need  to  be  well  lubri- 
cated in  order  that  this  undue  wear  of 
bushings  and  rings  shall  not  occur. 
The  by-pass  valves  referred  to  are 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  end  of 
the  cylinder  from  water  in  case  the 
piston  is  crowding  the  water  forward 
too  quickly  to  allow  time  for  it  to  es- 
cape through  the  cylinder  cocks,  or  in 
case  the  engine  was  started  quickly 
at  a  time  when  there  was  more  or  less 


water  in  the  cylinders  and  the  cyl- 
inder cocks  not  open.  The  operation 
of  the  by-pass  valves  is  as  follows: 
The  lower  area  (the  smallest)  is  in 
touch  with  the  cylinder  and  the  top 
area  with  the  steam  chest.  When  the 
piston  crowds  up  on  the  condensa- 
tion in  the  cylinder  the  by-pass  valves 
raise  and  let  the  water  back  into  the 
steam  chest.  They  are  so  propor- 
tioned as  to  raise  and  take  the  pres- 
sure off  the  cylinder  head  in  time  to 
prevent  its  fracture.  On  a  common 
slide  valve  engine  this  condensation 
matter  is  taken  care  of  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  pressure  in  the  end 
of  the  cylinder  becomes  high  enough 
it  will  raise  the  valve  off  its  seat  and 
thus  prevent  fracture  of  cylinder 
heads. 

At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  in  the  columns  of  the 
Magazine  a  complete  set  of  cuts  of 
the  piston  valve  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive explanation  of  its  mechanical 
advantages  over  the  slide  valve  in  lo- 
comotive service. 

-    •    «    « 
Firebox  Blistered 

24*  "A  locomotive  on  a  logging  road 
"up  North"  (an  H.  K.  Porter  saddle  tank 
engine)  about  a  year  ago  was  fitted  out 
with  a  new  firebox,  at  which  time  the  de- 
livery pipe  from  the  left  injector  was  con- 
nected at  the  mud  ring  and  a  netting  of 
smaller  mesh  was  put  in.  In  less  than  one 
year  the  firebox  blistered  and  cracked 
from  stay  bolt  to  stay  bolt  There  was 
also  some  trouble  in  making  the  neces- 
sary steam.  Now  I  would  like  to  know 
what  caused  the  firebox  to  crack;  was  it 
the  effect  of  the  cold  water  being  admitted 
in  the  leg  or  was  it  on  account  of  the 
draft  being  choked  by  the  finer  netting,  or 
was  it  a  case  of  poor  metal  in  the  box?*' 
— B.  R,  C,  Hermansville,  Mich. 

Answer — The  idea  of  putting  the 
water  in  at  the  mud  ring  was  certainly 
poor  generalship,  because  the  im- 
purities in  feed  water  are  knovvn  to  be 
precipitated  more  at  the  point  of  de- 
livery of  feed  water  in  a  boiler  than  at 
any  other  point  and  in  thiis  case  the 
point  of  delivery  being  in  the  water 
leg,  that,  on  account  of  its  limited 
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space,  would  fill  up  very  quickly.     The  As  to  the  causes  of  the  defects  named, 

effect  of  the  feed  water  going  in  at  would     say     "blisters"     are     usually 

that    point    in    connection    with    the  caused  by  mud  lodging  and  excluding 

matter  of  steam  making  would  not  the   water    from   the   firebox   sheets, 

be   good.     Wise   locomotive   builders  Poor  steaming  no  doubt  was  caused 

and  designers  figure  on  landing  the  by  the  manner  of  putting  the   feed 

feed  water  at  a  point  distant  from  the  water  in  the  boiler — that  is,  the  point 

firebox  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  delivery  being  in  the  leg  near  the 

that  they  know  what  they  are  doing,  mud  ring. 


INTERIOR  OF  CAB- ENGLISH  LOCX^MOTIVB 
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Jlir   Brake  Study 

Bf  F.  B.  Farmer 


Sraiie  Cylinder  and  Auxiliarsf 
Reservoir. 

nnHE  January  and  February  num- 
^  bers  explained  what  work  the 
brake  has  to  do,  how  this  work  is 
measured,  what  performs  it,  the  ef- 
fect of  speed  on  both  the  work  to  be 
done  and  the  shoe  friction  or  holding 
power,  effect  of  grade  and  what  is 
accomplished  by  the  brake  levers.  In 
the  March  and  April  numbers  the  air 
pump  was  explained.  In  these  we 
have  had  the  two  extremes  of  the  air 
brake;  the  part  which  compresses  the 
air,  increased  and  transmitted  by  the 
brake  rigging,  is  changed  into  brake 
shoe  friction  and  overcomes  the 
energy  of  the  train.  But  the  actual 
work  of  the  air  begins  and  ends  in 
the  brake  cylinder.  With  a  well  de- 
signed and  complete  brake  its  effi- 
ciency is  finally  dependent  on  obtain- 
ing and  retaining  in  the  brake  cylinder 
for  the  requisite  time  any  necessary 
pressure.  Therefore,  simple  as  the 
brake  cylinder  appears,  it  is  deserving 
of  careful  study. 

*    •    • 
Construction. 

Fig.  I  illustrates  a  standard  type  of 
driver  brake  cylinder.  All  brake 
cylinders  are  practically  the  same  as 
this;  such  slight  differences  as  exist 
are  in  the  form  of  heads  and  piston 
rods  and  do  not  affect  the  principles 


of  operation.  The  brake  cylinder 
consists  of  the  following  parts: 

A  cylinder  2  having  a  smooth  bore. 

A  piston  3  having  secured  to  it,  by 
the  follower  lo  and  its  studs  and  nuts 
13,  a  packing  leather  11  for  making 
an  air  tight  joint  between  the  piston 
and  the  cylinder  wall.  To  insure  the 
packing  leather  remaining  in  contact 
with  the  cylinder  wall  when  no  air 
pressure  is  present  there  is  provided 
the  packing  expander  12,  which  is 
merely  a  spring  ring.  The  piston  is 
provided  with  a  rod  which  with  all 
push  cylinders,  the  common  and  only 
desirable  type,  extends  through  the 
non-pressure  head  4  and  serves  to 
guide  the  piston  and  with  some  types 
make  the  connection  between  it  and 
the  brake  rigging.  The  piston  rod 
may  be  either  hollow,  as  shown,  for 
receiving  the  push  rod  14,  or  solid, 
as  with  passenger  brakes. 

A  release  spring  6  that  is  far- 
ther compressed  when  the  brake 
is  applied  and  which,  when  the  brake 
is  released,  drives  the  piston  back, 
either  permitting  the  brake  shoes  to 
fall  away  from  the  wheels  or  drawing 
them  away,  depending  on  whether  or 
not  the  rod  is  directly  connected  to  the 
brake  rigging. 

The  arrangement  illustrated  is  di- 
rectly connected.  With  the  freight 
brake  cylinder  the  push  rod  extends 
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back  into  the  hollow  piston  rod  simi- 
larly, but  is  not  connected  with  it, 
there  being  no  push-rod  holder  and 
pin,  9  and  i6.  With  the  ordinary 
freight  brake  when  the  piston  moves 
outward  it  acts  on  the  push  rod,  but" 
in  releasing  does  not.  The  hand 
brake  is  usually  connected  to  the  same 
lever  as  the  push  rod.  When  the  air 
brake  is  in  release  and  the  hand  brake 
is  applied  the  push  rod  is  drawn  out- 
ward in  the  hollow  piston  rod.  This 
is  to  avoid  having  to  draw  the  piston 
with  it. 

A  non-pressure  head  4  serving  to 
hold  the  piston  rod  central  and  form- 


der  and  through  which  head  the  air  is 
admitted  to  apply  the  brake.  As  the 
triple  valve  must  control  the  flow  of 
air  into  and  out  of  the  brake  cylinder, 
the  pressure  head  is  directly  connect- 
ed with  it,  whether  a  passenger, 
freight,  tender,  driver  or  engine  truck 
brake. 

«    •    •      . 
Pull  Tffpe  of  Cylinder. 

The  pull  type  of  brake  cylinder  dif- 
fers mainly  in  having  the  piston  rod 
pass  through  the  pressure  head,  thus 
necessitating  a  stuffing  box.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  the  stuffing  box 


2.  Cylinder  Body 

3.  PtefoaanaRod 

4.  Noo-PimauM  Head 

5.  Prcnufc  Head 

6.  RcImm  Spring 


7.  Cylindei^Head  Bolt  and  Nut 

8.  Cylinder  Gaakct 

9.  Push-Rod  Holder 
JO.  Follower 

%l.  Packing  Leather 

\2,  Packing  Expander 


\  3 .  Follower  Stud  and  Nut 

14.  Push  Rod 

15.  Oil  Plug 

16.  Push-Rod-Holder  Pin 
S7.  Push-Rod  Pin 


Fig.  I.    PUSH  DRIVER-BRAKE  CYLINDER 


ing  a  pocket  to  prevent  the  release 
spring  being  damaged  even  though  by 
reason  of  excessive  travel,  the  piston 
is  driven  against  the  non-pressure 
head.  The  piston  rod  has  a  compara- 
tively loose  fit  where  it  passes  through 
this  head,  thus  avoiding  any  air  com- 
pression when  the  piston  moves  in 
brake  application  and  later  permit- 
ting air  to  draw  into  this  end  of  the 
cylinder  as  the  piston  returns  when 
the  brake  is  released. 

The  pressure  head  5  that,  with  the 
aid  of  cylinder  gasket  8,  makes  an 
air  tight  joint  on  the  end  of  the  cylin- 


tight,  rendering  this  type  of  cylinder 
unsatisfactory.  For  this,  reason  its 
use  is  avoided  if  possible  and  is  re- 
stricted to  driver  brakes.  Railways 
having  this  type  are  very  generally 
changing  them  to  push  cylinders. 

•    •    • 
Leakage  CrooVe. 

As  the  automatic  brake  is  applied 
by  a  reduction  in  train  pipe  pressure, 
it  follows  that  whenever  the  supply 
is  cut  off  from  the  train  pipe  the  leak 
age  from  same  would  tend  to  apply 
the  brakes.  To  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  this  "creeping  on"  of  brakes 
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each  brake  cylinder  is  provided  with 
a  narrow  groove  extending  a  short 
distance  from  the  pressure  head. 
When  the  piston  is  in  release  posi- 
tion this  groove  extends  beyond  it. 
Unless  the  air  enters  the  cylinder 
fast  enough  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  push  the  piston  beyond  the  groove, 
all  pressure  will  quickly  leak  by  and 
thus  fail  to  apply  the  brakes. 

The  illustration  shows  this  groove 
at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  extend- 
ing across  the  piston  and  its  packing 
leather.  Up  to  the  spring  of  1896  the 
length  of  the  groove  required  a  little 
over  3-inch  piston  travel  to  stop  leak- 
age through  it,  but  since  then  they 
have  been  made  ^  inch  shorter. 

The  longer  the  train  the  heavier 
must  be  the  first  reduction  in  order 
to  insure  that  all  pistons  will  pass  the 
leakage  grooves.  This  is  owing  to 
the  slower  train  pipe  reduction  and 
the  greater  consequent  waste  of  air 
before  the  piston  gets  beyond  the  leak- 
age groove.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  shortening  the  groove  reduces 
this  loss;  consequently,  that  a  long 
train  of  modem  brakes  would  require 
a  little  less  reduction  to  put  all  pis- 
tons by  the  leakage  grooves  than 
would  one  -^f  an  equal  niunber  of  old 
brakes.  However,  this  difference  is 
not  such  as  to  justify  any  different 
method  of  brake  application  with  one 
train  than  with  another,  where  of  the 
same  length. 

At  one  time  the  leakage  grooves 
were  placed  at  the  top  of  all  car  cylin- 
ders, but  the  location  was  changed  to 
the  side  some  time  ago  on  account 
of  the  cylinders  being  inverted  on 
some  few  classes  of  special  cars. 
With  the  old  location  this  brought 
the  groove  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der, allowing  any  oil  there  to  flow 
past  the  piston.  The  liability  of  the 
groove  stopping  up  with  gum  was 
greater,  too. 

Since  1897  leakage  grooves  have 
been  placed  in  driver  brake  cylinders, 
but  they  are  one-half  the  size  and  }i 
inch  shorter  than  those  in  car  and 


tender  cylinders,  this  being  due  to  the 
use  of  two  cylinders  with  most  driver 
brakes. 

The  leakage  groove  is  not,  as  is 
often  supposed,  intended  to  prevent 
a  leaky  triple  valve  from  apiflying  its 
brake.  This  is  better  and  fully  cared 
for  by  the  triple  exhaust  port.  The 
duty  of  the  groove  is  to  prevent  a 
charged  brake  from  applying  when 
train  pipe  leakage  is  slowly  reducing 
the  pressure.  This  is  valuable  in 
switching;  also  when  the  engineer 
overcharges  the  train,  thus  cutting  off 
all  supply  until  the  overcharge  has 
leaked  away;  yet  another  instance  is 
where  the  train  pipe  varies  by  reason 
of  a  pump  governor,  a  feed  valve  or 
an  excess  pressure  valve  being  out  of 
order. 

•  «    « 
Pressure  Retaining  VaWe, 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  pres- 
sure retaining  valve  is  connected  by 
its  pipe  with  the  exhaust  port  of  the 
triple.  For  a  brake  to  release,  this 
arrangement  requires  that  all  brake 
cylinder  pressure  shall  pass  through 
the  retaining  valve  to  get  to  the  at- 
mosphere. With  the  valve  cut  out, 
handle  down,  this  is  practically  the 
same  as  though  the  brake  had  no  re- 
taining valve  and  should  so  be  con- 
sidered. As  this  is  the  normal  posi- 
tion, use  of  the  valve  being  required 
only  when  descending  heavy  grades, 
detailed  consideration  of  it  will  be  de- 
ferred until  mountain  grade  work  is 
taken  up. 

•  *    * 
^uxitiarjf  Reservoir, 

In  the  service  application  with  all 
triple  valves  and  in  the  emergency  ap- 
plication as  well  with  plain  triple 
valves  all  pressure  entering  the  brake 
cylinder  comes  from  the  auxiliary 
reservoir.  Even  though  in  an  emer- 
gency application  the  quick  action 
triple  valve  lets  some  train  pipe  air 
into  the  cylinder,  it  is  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  pressure  that  opens  the  nec- 
essary ports  in  the  triple  valve.    As 
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with  the  brake  cyHnder,  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  has  an  independent  connec- 
tion with  the  triple  valve,  the  latter 
controlling  the  flow  into  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  in  charging  and  from  it  to 
the  brake  cylinder  in  applying. 

This  reservoir  is  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  brake  cylinder  it  has  to 
supply. 

However,  this  is  not  true  in  all 
cases  with  old  tender  brakes.  The 
early  practice  was  to  supply  the  ten- 
der cylinder  and  two  driver  brake  cyl- 
inders, all  being  8  inches  in  diameter, 
from  one  12  inch  by  33  inch  auxiliary 
reservoir,  the  size  used  then  and  now 
for  supplying  a  lo-inch  cylinder.  Ex- 
tended experience  demonstrated  that 
it  was  better  to  use  a  separate  auxil- 
iary reservoir  for  supplying  the  driver 
brake  cylinders.  This  rendered  the 
one  on  the  tender  too  larg^,  necessi- 
tating longer  than  standard  piston 
travel  to  prevent  too  much  holding 
power  and  an  increased  difficulty  in 
releasing  after  a  heavy  application. 
The  majority  of  roads  have  changed 
or  are  changing  these  to  conform  to 
standard  practice. 

The  freight  brake  auxiliary  reser- 
voir is  different  from  all  others  in 
having  through  it  the  pipe  connect- 
ing the  triple  valve  with  the  brake 
cylinder.  This  enables  the  cylinder, 
reservoir  and  triple  valve  to  be  bolted 
together,  saving  space  and  reducing 
the  liability  of  damage. 

^    ^    ^ 

Cylinder  Leakage  and  Piston 
Travel. 

That  the  cylinder  may  do  its  work 
properly  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  free 
trom  leakage  and  that  the  piston  shall 
move  the  right  distance  under  brake 
application.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
that  as  the  auxiliary  reservoir  fur- 
nishes the  air  pressure  to  the  brake 
cylinder,  the  longer  the  piston  travel 
the  greater  will  be  the  space  to  be 
filled  and  the  resultant  pressure  will 
be  correspondingly  lower.  It  follows 
that  whatever  pressure  leaks  out  of 


the  brake  cylinder  will  weaken  its 
power  proportionately.  Leakage  from 
the  brake  cylinder  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  defects  and  should  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible. 

Leakage  most  frequently  occurs 
past  the  packing  leather  and  is  gener- 
ally caused  by  the  cylinder  being  dry 
or  dirty,  though  sometimes  the  fault 
lays  in  the  leather.  Other  places  are 
the  joint  of  the  pressure  head  and, 
with  brakes  having  an  ordinary  pipe 
connection  between  the  triple  and 
cylinder,  as  with  tender  and  driver 
brakes,  it  may  exist  in  this  pipe. 

Piston  travel  is  the  distance  the 
piston  moves  in  the  cylinder  when  a 
brake  is  applied,  and  it  indicates  the 
space  which  the  auxiliary  pressure 
has  to  fill  in  appl3ring  the  brake.  This 
distance  is  measured  on  the  piston 
rod. 

To  determine  the  piston  travel  witli 
push  cylinders,  first  make  a  mark  on 
the  piston  rod  flush  with  the  end  of 
the  cylinder  head.  Next,  with  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  changed  to  stand- 
ard pressure,  apply  the  brake  fully, 
and  then  measure  from  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  head  to  the  mark  on  the  pis- 
ton rod.  This  distance  will  be  the 
piston  travel. 

With  pull  cylinders  apply  the  brake 
fully,  make  a  mark  on  the  piston  rod 
close  to  the  stuffing  box,  release  and 
then  measure  the  distance  from  the 
stuffing  box  to  the  mark  on  the  piston 
rod. 

While  measuring  the  piston  travel, 
any  leakage  can  readily  be  detected 
by  measuring  the  travel  quickly  fol- 
lowing the  application  and  then  not- 
ing whether  or  not  the  travel  is  less 
a  minute  or  two  later.  Even  so  little 
as  J4  inch  loss  in  travel  means  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  brake  cylin- 
der pressure.  The  best  test  is  to  con- 
nect a  gauge  to  the  brake  cylinder. 
How  much  holding  do  you  suppose 
a  brake  will  do  which  will  permit  the 
engine  to  move  with  the  use  of  but 
little  steam  one-half  of  a  minute  after 
a  full  service  application  is  made? 
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Yet  such  is  not  entirely  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  piston  travel  should  be  such  as 
will,  from  a  70-pound  auxiliary  reser- 
voir pressure  and  a  full  service  appli- 
cation, develop  50  pounds  in  the  brake 
cylinder.  Such  exact  adjustment  is 
practicable  only  where  there  is  an 
automatic  slack  adjuster.  Under 
other  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  travel  a  little  below  the  most 
desirable  amount  when  slack  is  taken 
up  and  then  allow  it  to  become  about 
as  much  too  long  before  making  an- 
other adjustment. 


will  usually  be  found  to  give  the  best 
satisfaction. 

The  running  piston  travel  of  a 
brake  is  always  greater  than  that  ob- 
tained with  the  brake  applied  while 
standing.  This  is  owing  mainly  to 
the  lost  motion  in  the  trucks  and 
brake  rigging,  the  shaking  when  in 
motion  enabling  the  brake  to  draw  all 
parts  closer  and  thus  increase  the  pis- 
ton travel.  The  difference  between 
the  standing  and  running  travel  varies 
with  different  cars,  but  is  ordinarily 
between  one  and  two  inches. 

In  the  1896  proceedings  of  the  Air 
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With  all  standard  brake  apparatus 
the  piston  travel  should  be  about  7 
inches  to  give  the  pressure  mentioned. 
With  the  usual  two  cylinder  type  of 
driver  brakes  the  travel  should  be 
determined  by  adding  that  of  the  two 
cylinders.  Owing  to  the  high  effi- 
ciency of  the  driver  brake  on  the 
modern  freight  engine  and  that  in 
relation  to  weight  on  wheels  braked  it 
is  far  more  efficient  than  the  loaded 
freight  car,  a  total  piston  travel  of  8 
inches,  or  4  inches  for  each  cylinder, 


Brake  Association  is  an  interesting 
paper  on  piston  travel.  By  the  use  of 
a  steam  engine  indicator  on  the  brake 
cylinder  of  an  ordinary  four-wheel 
truck  passerger  car  some  very  in- 
structive cards  were  obtained,  two  of 
which,  No.  9  and  No.  10,  are  here  re- 
produced. 

The  following  explanation  is  for 
those  who  do  not  understand  the 
cards : 

The  horizontal  lines  represent  the 
pounds  of  pressure  per  square  inch  in 
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the  brake  cylinder,  being  the  same  as 
would  be  shown  by  an  ordinary  air 
gauge  attached  to  the  clyinder. 

The  vertical  lines  indicate  the  pis- 
ton travel. 

The  two  irregular  lines  running 
across  the  cards  were  made  by  the 
pressure  in  the  brake  cylinder  and  the 
movement  of  its  piston.  Therefore, 
they  show  the  relation  between  the 
two  throughout  the  application  and 
release  of  the  brake.  The  upper  of 
the  two  lines  is  made  while  the  brake 
is  applying,  and  the  lower  one  while 
it  is  releasing. 

When  the  brake  is  in  release  the 
pencil  stands  at  the  lower  left  hand 
corner  of  the  card.  Referring  to  No. 
9  with  the  first  admission  of  pressure 
into  the  cylinder  the  application  line 
1  uns  up  to  the  5-pound  horizontal  one, 
then  follows  the  latter  closely  for 
nearly  4  inches  of  piston  travel,  after 
which  it  rises  to  54  pounds  in  the 
next  3  inches  of  travel.  When  the 
brake  is  released  there  is  a  fall  of 
13  pounds  before  the.  piston  starts 
back.  When  it  has  moved  back  one 
inch  there  has  been  a  loss  of  34 
pounds,  leaving  but  20  pounds  in  the 
cylinder.  Three-fourths  of  an  inch 
more,  or  a  loss  of  i^-inch  travel, 
and  the  pressure  has  fallen  to  10 
pounds. 

This  illustrates  nicely  the  import- 
ant meaning)  previously  mentioned,  of 
a  piston  leaking  back  even  a  short 
distance  when  the  brake  is  being  held 
in  application.  The  lower  the  pres- 
sure, the  slower  it  leaks  away.  There- 
fore, when  it  has  leaked  down  to  10 
pounds  or  15  pounds  the  piston  will 
leak  back  very  slowly  as  compared 
with  the  higher  pressure.  This  ac- 
counts for  many  leaky  brake  cylin- 
ders being  overlooked  in  hurried  in- 
spections, but  which  will  always  be 
shown  by  the  wheel  temperature  after 
descending  a  grade. 

These  two  cards  were  made  with- 
out any  change  in  the  brake  gear  ad- 
justment; but  No.  9  was  made  with 
the   car   standing,    while  No.  10  was 


taken  while  it  was  running  and  with 
the  brake  held  applied  for  some  time 
down  a  grade. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  running  travel 
was  2  inches  more  than  the  standing 
travel.  This  was  the  extreme  with 
this  car.  The  average  difference  was 
about  Ij4  inches. 

No.  10,  while  finally  a  full  service 
application,  was  made  by  several  re- 
ductions. The  effect  of  this  is  seen 
on  the  application  line  at  two  points 
between  5-inch  and  6-inch  travel  and 
at  one  point  between  8-inch  and  9- 
inch  travel,  the  pressure  reducing 
sHghtly  with  a  little  gain  in  travel. 
These  points  are  where  the  triple 
valve  had  cut  off  the  supply  from  the 
auxiliary.  Very  slight  cylinder  leak- 
age and  the  piston  moving  out  farther 
caused  the  losses  noted. 

•    «    • 
Train  Pipe. 

The  train  pipe  is  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  each  triple  valve  with  the 
engineer*s  brake  valve.  It  consists 
of  the  main  pipe  from  end  to  end  of 
the  car  or  engine,  angle  cocks  for 
closing  the  pipe  when  necessary,  flex- 
ible hose  with  their  couplings  for 
making  the  connections  and  the 
branch  pipe  from  the  main  pipe  to 
the  triple  valve,  having  in  it  a  cut- 
out cock  for  rendering  that  individual 
brake  inoperative  when  necessary. 

The  angle  cock  has  a  curved  handle 
that  stands  parallel  with  the  cock 
when  open,  while  the  cut-out  cock 
has  a  straight  handle  that  stands 
crosswise  with  the  cock  when  open. 

These  cocks  have  taper  "plugs"  or 
keys  which  are  held  in  contact  with 
their  bearings  by  springs,  the  small 
part  of  the  key  being  at  the  handle 
end. 

The  joint  between  the  connected 
hose  couplings  is  made  by  the  pro- 
jecting "gaskets"  or  coupling  packing 
rings.  The  couplings  are  so  con- 
structed that  when  pulled  apart  the 
"gaskets"  are  forced  backward,  per- 
mitting the  couplings  to  separate  with 
the  least  possible  damage.     However, 
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it  is  not  intended  that  they  should  be 
separated  in  this  manner,  except  the 
train  breaks  in  two.  The  resultant 
strain  on  the  hose  is  quite  severe 
when  they  contain  air  pressure,  even 
though  the  standard  dimensions  of 
the  couplings  have  not  been  destroyed. 
Owing  to  abuse,  often  resulting  from 
attempting  to  stop  leakage  in  an  im- 
proper manner,  there  is  frequently  re- 
quired such  a  heavy  strain  to  pull  the 
couplings  apart  as  to  result  in  the  hose 
being  torn  off  or  pipe  joints  broken. 
As  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 


force  the  couplings  closer  together, 
but  never  nails  or  other  metal. 

With  standard  couplings  connected 
their  metal  faces  will  stand  about 
3-32  of  an  inch  apart.  A  test  once 
made  demonstrated  that  with  such, 
new  gaskets  and  70  pounds'  pressure 
in  the  hose  it  required  a  267-pound 
pull  to  separate  them.  By  bending 
down  the  guard  arm  of  one  1-32  of 
an  inch,  thus  bringing  the  coupling 
faces  a  little  closer  together,  it  re- 
quired a  356-pound  pull  to  separate 
them.       With   the   guard    arm   bent 


tions  the  hose  is  liable  to  be  weakened 
and  the  gaskets  forced  out  of  position 
the  couplings  should  invariably  be 
separated  by  hand  if  possible. 

The  proper  methods  of  stopping 
leakage  are,  first,  to  disconnect  the 
couplings  and  force  the  gaskets  to 
their  correct  position,  using  the  end 
of  a  monkey  wrench  handle  or  some- 
thing similar,  and  warming  them 
when  frozen.  Should  this  not  over- 
come the  leak,  then  replace  the  gas- 
ket or  use  small  wooden  wedges  to 


down  I -16  of  an  inch  they  failed  to 
separate  with  a  588-pound  pull. 

These  figures  show  why  couplings 
should  not  be  bent  or  allowed  to  pull 
apart. 

A    A    ^ 
She  Plain  Triple  ValVe. 

The  study  of  the  triple  valve  should 
always  be  begun  with  the  plain  type 
for  the  reason  that,  as  explained  in 
the  March  number,  the  quick  action 
triple  consists  of  the  plain  one  with 
additional  parts  and  ports.    The  pur- 
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poses  and  actions  of  the  latter  are 
easily  learned  once  the  plain  valve  is 
thoroughly  understood. 

The  first  t3rpe  of  automatic  brake 
employed  only  the  plain  triple  valve, 
it  being  used  on  freight  cars,  passen- 
ger cars  and  locomotives.  The 
freight  valve  was  very  similar  to  one 
used  on  the  passenger  car  and  the 
locomotive. 

With  the  advent  of  the  quick  action 
triple,  the  application  of  the  plain 
type  was  discontinued  except  on  the 
locomotives  where  it  is  yet  used  with 
engine  truck,  driver  and  tender 
brakes,  except  on  the  tender  of  an 
engine  fitted  with  the  high  speed 
brake.  With  such  the  quick  action 
triple  is  employed. 

There  are  three  sizes  of  the  present 
standard  plain  triple  valve:  One  for 
8-inch  and  lo-inch  cylinders,  known 
as  G-24,  another  for  12-inch,  14-inch 
and  16-inch  cylinders,  known  at  F-25, 
and  the  third  for  operating  the  driver 
and  truck  brakes  on  engine  fitted  with 
the  high  speed  brake  and  known  as 
F-46.  As  the  essential  differences 
consist  in  sizes  of  ports  and  parts,  the 
description  of  one  will  answer  for  the 
three. 

The  purposes  of  the  triple  valve  are 
(i)  to  enable  charging  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  with  the  pressure  for  apply- 
ing the  brake;  (2)  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  this  pressure  into  and  to  re- 
tain it  in  the  brake  cylinder  for  brak- 
ing purposes;  and  (3)  to  cause  the 
discharge  of  pressure  from  the  brake 
cylinder  to  release  the  brake.  The 
triple  valve  positions  for  performing 
these  operations  are  shown  in  Figs. 
2,  3»  4,  5  an^  6.    • 

Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the  triple  with 
all  operative  parts  shown  outside  of 
the  casing,  thus  giving  a  better  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  all.  The  names 
of  the  various  parts  are  as  follows : 

2  Triple  Valve  Body. 

3  Cylinder  Cap. 

4  Cap  Nut. 

5  Piston 

6  Slide  Valve. 
-9  - 


7  Graduating  Valve. 

8  Graduating  Stem. 

9  Graduating  Spring. 

10  Graduating-stem  Nut 

11  Cylinder  Gasket 

12  Packing  Ring. 
14  Bolt 

18  Slide  Valve  Spring. 

Chamber  A  in  cylinder  cap  3  is  to 
catch  dirt  and  moisture.  It  should 
occasionally  be  drained  by  removing 
graduating-stem  nut  10.  Before  do- 
ing this  discharge  all  air  from  the 
train  pipe. 

Cylinder  gasket  11  not  only  makes 
a  joint  between  the  clyinder  cap  3  and 
triple  valve  body  2,  but,  as  well,  forms 
a  seat  for  the  piston  when  the  latter  is 
at  this  end  of  its  cl3rinder  B. 

It  will  be  seen  that  graduating 
valve  7  bears  on  the  shoulder  of  pis- 
ton 5  and  that  there  is  a  small  pin 
fastened  into  the  stem  of  the  piston 
and  running  through  a  hole  in  the 
head  of  the  valve.  These  cause  the 
valve  to  move  with  the  piston. 

One-fourth  of  the  piston  is  shown 
removed,  one  side  of  the  cut  passing 
through  the  groove  n.  This  groovt 
is  to  prevent  the  piston  from  making 
a  joint  where  it  strikes  the  slide  valve 
bushing. 

Port  I  in  slide  valve  6  runs  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  valve  and 
is  to  allow  the  auxiliary  pressure  to 
reach  the  seat  for  the  graduating 
valve.  This  seat  is  shown  just  above 
port  1  and  where  the  vertical  passage- 
way gets  narrower.  This  is  whero. 
by  means  of  the  graduating  valve,  the 
triple  piston  pushes,  the  slide  valve. 
The  valve  is  pushed  by  the  collar  u 
on  the  end  of  the  piston  stem.  As 
will  be  seen  later  on,  the  valve  is  a 
little  shorter  than  the  space  between 
these  two  points. 

«    «    ^    ^ 

Charging  and  Release  Position 
(Fig.  3). 

Charging  consists  of  filling  the  aux- 
iliary reservoirs  with  the  pressure 
for  appl)ring  the  brakes.  Recharging 
is  restoring  the  pressure  used  in  a 
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preceding  application,  being  exactly 
the  same  action. 

The  triple  valve  is  so  designed  that, 
so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  ports 
for  charging  and  releasing  must  both 
be  opened  or  closed  at  the  same  time. 
This  leaves  but  one  other  action,  that 
of  application.  However,  there  are 
two  different  positions  where  the  lat- 
ter is  performed;  one,  service  appli- 
cation, the  ordinary  one,  and  where 
the  brake  is  applied  gradually;  the 
other,  emergency,  where  the  full  ap- 
plication can  be  quickest  obtained. 

There  are  two  main  operative  parts, 
the  piston  5  and  the  slide  valve  6. 
The  latter  lets  the  air  into  and  out 
of  the  brake  cylinder.  In  the  first  of 
these  duties  it  is  aided  by  the  grad- 
uating valve  7.  The  piston  moves 
these  and  opens  and  closes  the  very 
small  port  or  feed  groove,  through 
which  all  air  must  flow  to  get  from 
the  train  pipe  into  the  auxiliary  in 
charging.  The  piston  has  an  accu- 
rately fitted  packing  ring  12  which 
is  intended  to  prevent  any  air  from 
passing  the  piston  except  in  the 
charging  and  release  position. 

It  is  this  piston  that  gives  action 
to  the  triple  valve.  It  is  operated  by 
the  variation  in  the  pressures  on  its 
two  sides,  these  being  train  pipe  and 
auxiliary  pressures. 

The  auxiliary  pressure  is  always 
found  on  the  slide  valve  side  of  the 
triple  piston  and  the  train  pipe  pres- 
sure on  the  opposite  side. 

The  triple  valve  connections  to  the 
train  pipe,  auxiliary  reservoir,  brake 
cylinder  and  retaining  valve,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  exhaust  port,  are  desig- 
nated on  the  illustrations.  The  ex- 
terior view  showing  all  of  the  parts 
connected  was  contained  in  the  April 
number. 
We  will  assume  that,  through  the 
proper  position  of  the  brake  valve, 
air  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  main 
reservoir  into  the  train  pipe,  reach- 
ing the  triple  valve  at  W  where  the 
branch  of  the  train  pipe  is  connected. 
From  here  it  passes  through  passage- 


way a  c,  chamber  A,  and  the  two 
openings  at  its  top  into  the  triple 
valve  cylinder  B  and  against  its  pis- 
ton 5,  forcing  the  latter  to  the  position 
shown.  Here  the  short  feed  groove 
m,  cut  in  the  wall  of  the  cylinder, 
enables  the  train  pipe  pressure  to  pass 
slowly  to  the  opposite  side,  which  is 
connected  with  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir by  the  groove  n  in  the  face  of 
the  piston  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  slide  valve  bush,  and  by 
opening  C  through  the  latter. 

Though  this  feed  groove  is  small,  it 
will  enable  the  pressure  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  piston  to  become  equal  if 
sufficient  time  is  allowed.  How  rap- 
idly it  will  permit  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir to  charge  depends,  assuming  it 
is  clean,  on  how  much  the  train  pipe 
pressure  is  raised  and  maintained 
above  the  auxiliary  pressure.  The 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
CoOe  requires  that  with  the  train  pipe 
pressure  maintained  at  90  pounds  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  shall  charge  to  70 
pounds  in  not  less  than  45  seconds 
and  not  over  60  seconds. 

The  piston  with  its  packing  ring 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  the 
train  pipe  and  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
pressures.  As  before  stated,  the  aux- 
iliary reservoir  pressure  is  always  on 
the  slide  valve  side  with  all  the  types 
of  triple  valves. 

In  the  charging  and  release  posi- 
tion the  piston  has  moved  the  slide 
valve  to  where  it  has  closed  all  ports 
between  the  auxiliary  reservoir  and 
the  brake  cylinder;  also  by  means  of 
exhaust  cavity  g  in  the  face  of  the 
slide  valve  a  connection  is  made  from 
the  brake  cylinder  through  ports  /  / 
and  h  to  the  triple  valve  exhaust 
opening  at  k,  where  the  pressure  re- 
taining valve  is  connected  if  used. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  the 
triple  valve  has  its  charging  and  re- 
lease ports  open  at  the  same  time  and 
that,  therefore,  the  auxiliary  cannot 
be  recharged  without  the  brake  cylin- 
der exhaust  port  being  opened. 

Again,  note  the  comparative  sizes 
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of  the  feed  groove  and  the  exhaust 
port.  This  difference  and  the  greater 
space  to  be  filled  in  the  auxiliary  than 
emptied  in  the  cylinder  shows  why 
the  brake  will  release  much  faster 
than  recharge.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  using  the  retaining  valve 
down  steep  grades. 

Assuming  that  the  train  pipe  and 
auxiliary  pressure  are  equalized  at 
the  standard  amount,  70  pounds,  we 
are  ready  to  consider  service  applica- 
tion position. 

•    «    • 

Service  Jfpplication  Position 

{Fig.  4). 

To  apply  the  brake  the  slide  valve 
must  close  the  exhaust  port  and  make 
an  opening  from  the  auxiliary  to  the 
brake  cylinder.  The  slide  valve  is 
moved  only  by  the  piston  and  the  pis- 
ton by  the  train  pipe  and  auxiliary 
pressures.  To  cause  the  triple  to  ap- 
ply the  brake  the  train  pipe  pressure 
must  be  reduced  below  that  in  the 
auxiliary.  The  triple  piston  and  its 
parts  are  easily  moved.  Therefore, 
as  soon  as  the  train  pipe  pressure  has 
reduced  a  trifle  below  auxiliary  pres- 
sure the  latter  will  force  the  triple 
piston  from  it  which,  in  the  illustra- 
tion, is  downward. 

The  beginning  of  this  movement 
accomplishes  two  purposes  before  the 
slide  valve  is  started.  These  are  (a) 
cutting  off  the  communication  be- 
tween the  train  pipe  and  the  auxiliary 
reservoir,  due  to  the  piston  moving 
beyond  the  feed  groove  so  that  the 
packing  ring  makes  a  joint  all  round ; 
and  (b)  pulling  the  graduating  valve 
from  its  seat,  thus  allowing  the  auxil- 
iary pressure  to  flow  through  ports 
p  p  to  the  slide  valve  seat.  This  is 
due  to  the  slack  between  the  end  of 
the  slide  valve  and  the  collar  u  on  the 
end  of  the  piston  stem,  shown  in  Fig. 
3.  As  soon  as  this  slack  is  taken  up 
the  piston  draws  the  slide  valve  along 
until  its  port  p  is  over  port  /  in  the 
seat.  This  closes  the  exhaust  port 
and  starts  a  flow  out  of  the  auxiliary 
reservoir    into    the    brake    clyinder. 


Two  effects  follow :  First,  the  reduc- 
tion in  auxiliary  pressure  catching  up 
with  that  in  train  pipe  destroys  any 
tendency  of  the  piston  to  move 
farther.  However,  to  better  insure 
against  a  greater  movement  in  ser- 
vice appHcation  position  the  piston 
here  comes  in  contact  with  the  grad- 
uating stem  8,  acted  on  by  the  grad- 
uating spring  9,  so  that  a  greater 
movement  would  necessitate  farther 
compression  of  the  spring,  already 
under  considerable  tension.  The  sec- 
ond effect  is  that  the  flow  into  the 
brake  cylinder  will  move  the  piston  in 
the  latter  and  apply  the  brake. 

As  soon  as  the  train  pipe  reduction 
is  stopped,  which  we  will  assume  to 
be  at  65  pounds,  the  auxiliary  pres- 
sure will  get  a  little  lower  than  the 
train  pipe  pressure,  enabling  the  lat- 
ter to  start  the  piston  upward.  The 
piston  starts  very  easy  owing  to  it 
having  to  overcome  practically  no  re- 
sistance except  that  of  its  packing 
ring;  but  as  soon  as  the  graduating 
valve  strikes  its  seat  in  the  slide 
valve,  there  is  met  the  additional  re- 
sistance of  the  latter  due  to  its  spring 
18  and  the  auxiliary  air  pressing  the 
valve  to  its  seat.  This  stops  both  the 
piston  and  the  reduction  of  auxiliary 
pressure,  the  graduating  valve  having 
now  reached  its  seat  in  the  slide  valve. 
The  charging  application  and  release 
ports  are  now  all  closed.  This  is 
known  as  lap  position.  Fig.  5*,  and  the 
triple  will  retain  it  so  long  as  no 
farther  change  is  made  in  either  train 
pipe  or  auxiliary  pressures. 

Quite  often,  and  particularly  where 
a  long  train  causes  a  rather  slow  re- 
duction of  train  pipe  pressure,  the 
auxiliary  pressure  will  start  to  fall 
more  rapidly  than  does  that  in  the 
train  pipe.  This  will  cause  the  triple 
to  momentarily  assume  the  lap  posi- 
tion; then,  as  soon  as  the  train  pipe 
pressure  is  once  more  the  lower,  to 
again  move  to  service  application.  At 
other  times  the  valve  will  so  adjust 
the  openings  of  the  graduating  port 
as  to  cause  the  auxiliary  pressure  tp 
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fall  at  exactly  the  same  speed  as  the 
train  pipe  pressure. 

The  results  are  exactly  the  same  so 
far  as  the  efficiency  of  the  brake  is 
concerned.  Which  way  the  valve  is 
working  will  be  indicated  by  watch- 
ing the  movement  of  the  braJce  cylin- 
der piston  rod  immediately  after  an 
application  is  commenced.  If  it  comes 
out  with  a  succession  of  short,  quick 
movements,  the  valve  is  moving  back 
and  forth  between  service  application 
and  lap  positions;  but  if  the  rod 
moves  out  slow  and  steady  the  valve 
has  opened  the  graduating  port  just 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  auxiliary 
pressure  to  fall  as  fast,  but  no  faster 
than  the  train  pipe  pressure  is  being 
reduced. 

Successive  train  pipe  reductions 
will  merely  cause  a  repetition  of  the 
action  described,  the  slide  valve  re- 
maining in  a  stationary  position,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  higher  pressure  in 
the  auxiliary  than  in  the  brake  cylin- 
der. When  these  two  pressures  be- 
come equal,  it  is  known  as  full  appli- 
cation. 

Starting  from  70  pounds  train  pipe 
and  auxiliary  pressure,  with  about  7- 
inch  piston  travel  and  no  cylinder 
leakage,  full  application  will  be  got  by 
a  20-pound  reduction.  As,  up  to  full 
application,  the  auxiliary  pressure  re- 
duces right  with  the  train  pipe  pres- 
sure, this  means  that  the  train  pipe, 
auxiliary  and  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sures are  now  all  at  50  pounds.  The 
reason  the  auxiliary  loses  but  20 
pounds  in  equalizing  with  the  brake 
cylinder  is  because  the  volume  of  the 
former  is  so  much  larger  than  the 
7-inch  long  space  in  the  latter. 

If  the  piston  travel  is  long,  the  aux- 
iliary pressure  will  reduce  farther  in 
equalizing.  The  same  is  true  if  there 
is  any  brake  cylinder  leakage.  These 
require  a  heavier  train  pipe  reduction 
to  fully  apply  the  brake.  Therefore 
the  recommended  limit  for  service 
braking  is  a  reduction  not  exceeding 
25  pounds.  However,  if  the  piston 
travel  is  below  7  inches  it  will  require 


less  than  a  20-pound  reduction  to  ob- 
tain full  application. 

Where  the  brake  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition, starting  to  apply  with  more 
than  70  pounds  in  the  auxiliary  will 
require  over  a  20-pound  reduction  for 
full  application.  On  the  other  hand, 
starting  with  less  than  70  pounds  will 
require  less  than  a  20-pound  reduction 
to  fully  apply  the  brake. 

After  the  auxiliary  and  brake  cylin- 
der pressures  have  equalized,  if  a 
farther  train  pipe  reduction  is  made, 
the  higher  pressure  left  in  the  auxil- 
iary, now  that  it  can  reduce  no  more, 
will  push  the  triple  piston  to  the  end 
of  its  cylinder,  farther  compress  the 
graduating  spring  and  draw  the  slide 
valve  beyond  port  /  in  the  seat,  thus 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  larger 
opening  between  the  auxiliary  and  the 
brake  cylinder,  but  applying  the  brake 
no  harder. 

*    *    * 
Em0rg0ncp  Position  (Fig.  6.) 

This  is  known  as  emergency  posi- 
tion. It  is  given  this  name  from  the 
fact  that  in  an  emergency  the  train 
pipe  pressure  will  be  suddeply  and 
heavily  reduced.  With  the  bralce  re- 
leased and  the  auxiliary  charged  this 
sudden  and  heavy  reduction  will  cause 
the  triple  piston  and  slide  valve  to 
move  quickly  past  the  service  applica- 
tion position  to  the  emergency  posi- 
tion, previously  described.  The  larger 
and  more  direct  port  opening  than 
through  the  slide  valve  will  result  in 
getting  full  application  quicker, 
though  the  cylinder  pressure  will  be 
practically  the  same  as  obtained  from 
a  full  service  application. 

Another  advantage  of  this  position 
in  an  emergency  is  that  by  keeping 
the  auxiliary  and  brake  cylinder  con- 
nected any  leakage  from  the  latter 
will  not  reduce  the  pressure  as  rapidly 
because  of  the  larger  volume  to  be 
leaked  away.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  this  does  not  warrant  emer- 
gency or  excessive  service  reductions 
in  ordinary  braking,  but  only  in  emer- 
fi^encies. 
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To  release  the  brake  and  recharge 
the  auxiliary  the  triple  must  be  re- 
turned to  charging  and  release  posi- 
tion, Fig.  3.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
slide  valve  is  moved  only  by  the  pis- 
ton and  that  it  is  the  auxiliary  pres- 
sure which  resists  the  movement  to- 
ward release.  Therefore,  the  train 
pipe  pressure  must  be  made  higher 
than  the  auxiliary  pressure  to  obtain 
release. 

This  is  possible  in  two  ways — in- 
creasing the  train  pipe  pressure  or 
reducing  the  auxiliary  pressure.  The 
latter  should  practically  never  be  nec- 
essary with  the  driver  and  tender 
brake. 

*    *    * 
"SticXing"  TripU. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  triple 
valve,  the  most  particular  attention  is 
given  to  obtaining  an  accurate  fit  of 
the  packing  ring  12.  The  object 
sought  is  to,  as  near  as  is  possible, 
make  a  fit  that  will  prevent  any  pres- 
sure from  passing  the  piston  except 
through  the  feed  groove,  yet  at  the 
same  time  have  the  piston  work  very 
free.  Railways  should  endeavor  to 
maintain  this  fit,  as  it  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  in  preventing  brake  stick- 
ing. 

But  even  though  the  packing  ring  is 
not  in  good  condition,  if  the  engineer 
will  insure  a  quick  and  considerable 
rise  in  train  pipe  above  auxiliary  pres- 
sure he  will  guard  against  the  triple 
sticking  because  of  a  defective  ring. 
Where  this  is  done  with  a  long  train 
and  the  tender  triple  has  a  poor  fitting 
ring,  it  will  release,  but  may  reapply 
when  the  brake  valve  is  brought  to 
running  position.  If  so,  it  will  at 
once  release  by  momentarily  return- 
ing the  brake  valve  handle  to  release 
position. 

The  leaky  packing  ring  makes  no 
sound  to  indicate  the  defect.  To  test 
for  it,  make  a  lo-pound  service  reduc- 
tion and  then  feed  up  the  train  pipe 
pressure  slowly  and  steadily.  The 
slowest  and  least  rise  in  pressure  that 
will  cause  release  generally  indicates 


the  best  fitting  triple  piston  packing 
ring. 

*    *    * 
L^ak  at  Exhaust  Tort, 

A  blow  at  the  exhaust  port  of  this 
type  of  valve  indicates  a  leak  between 
the  slide  valve  and  its  seat.  How- 
ever, the  more  common  t)rpe  of  plain 
triple,  of  which  this  is  an  improve- 
ment, has  a  four-way  cock  located  in 
the  valve  body  between  passage- 
ways a  and  /.  In  its  cut-in  position, 
handle  level,  it  makes  the  connections 
like  the  fixed  ones  in  the  valve  just 
described;  but  if  the  handle  is  turned 
straight  down  a  connection  is  made 
directly  from  the  train  pipe  to  the 
brake  cylinder.  This  position  is 
known  as  "straight-air.**  It  was  re- 
quired only  during  the  time  when 
brakes  were  being  changed  from 
straight-air  to  automatic,  and  while 
some  were  learning  that  trains  could 
be  handled  down  a  grade  with  safety 
by  automatic.  When  no  longer 
needed,  lugs  were  cast  on  the  handle 
so  it  could  be  moved  to  automatic  or 
cut  out  only,  the  latter  being  midway 
between  level  and  straight  down. 
The  improved  valve  is  cut  out  by  a 
two-way  cock  located  in  the  branch 
pipe,  or,  with  some  driver  brakes,  be- 
tween the  triple  and  the  brake  cylin- 
der. 

When  this  four-way  cock  becomes 
leaky  it  causes  a  blow  at  the  ex- 
haust port,  but  can  be  distinguished 
as  follows  from  the  leak  caused  by  the 
slide  valve:  Empty  both  train  pipe 
and  auxiliary  of  all  pressure,  close 
the  release  valve  and  then  quickly  fill 
the  train  pipe  to  or  near  standard 
pressure.  If  the  leak  at  the  exhaust 
port  at  once  commences  and  is  no 
stronger  a  minute  later,  it  is  caused 
by  the  four-way  cock.  The  feed 
groove  will  not  permit  the  auxiliary 
to  fill  suddenly;  therefore,  if  the  de- 
fect is  with  the  slide  valve  the  leak 
will  be  very  slight  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  train  pipe  being  refilled, 
but  will  get  stronger  as  the  auxiliary 
charges. 
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Bent  Piston  Stem, 

The  three  bolts  securing  the  cylin- 
der cap  should  never  be  loosened 
while  there  is  pressure  in  the  auxil- 
iary, as  to  do  so  will  result  in  bending 
the  piston  stem.  The  stem  is  held 
straight  by  the  slide  valve  bush,  the 
train  pipe  pressure  escapes  and  the 
auxiliary  pressure  forces  the  piston 
against  the  cylinder  cap ;  one  nut  will 
be  slacked  faster  than  the  others  and 
the  stem  will  be  bent.  In  a  few  cases 
it  has  even  been  broken  off  at  the 
graduating  pin  by  the  means  de- 
scribed. 

•    •    • 
Cleaning  and  Oiling. 

The  packing  ring  should  be  loos- 
ened in  its  groove  and  cleaned,  but 
must  never  be  strained  in  doing  this. 
Above  all,  it  must  not  be  removed. 
Even  if  not  broken,  it  would  be 
sprung  out  of  true  and  afterwards  fail 
to  perform  its  duty. 

The  slide  valve,  its  seat  and  the 
triple  cylinder  should  also  be  cleaned 


and  all  be  given  a  small  amount  of 
light  oil;  engine  oil  will  answer  very 
well. 

The  slide  valve  spring  should  have 
a  moderate  tension  so  that  its  resist- 
ance can  be  felt  when  moving  the  pis- 
ton back  and  forth  by  hand.  With 
the  old  plain  triple,  known  as  F-24, 
the  slide  valve  spring  is  between  the 
valve  and  the  piston  stem  and  should 
be  given  a  drop  of  oil.  The  changed 
location  with  the  improved  valves  in- 
sures a  more  accurate  action. 

*    *    * 

Leakp  Graduating  ValVe. 

A  leaky  graduating  valve  is  not 
common  and  causes  no  blow.  A 
symptom  of  it  is  a  tendency  of  that 
triple  to  release  a  second  or  so  after 
application.  To  test,  remove  the  pis- 
ton, wipe  cleaix  the  face  of  the  slide 
valve,  push  the  graduating  valve  to  its 
seat,  then  suck  on  the  graduating  port 
and  drop  the  tongue  against  it  to  see 
if  it  is  held  there  a  second  or  so.  If 
not,  the  valve  is  leaky. 


New    York  Jli  r  "Brake 

Bit  J.  P.  K9n9 


Arrangement  of  ^uidi'Acting 
Brake. 

HTHE  arrangement  of  the  quick- 
^  acting  triple  valve,  auxiliary 
reservoir  and  brake  cylinder  as  used 
in  passenger  and  freight  service  is 
shown  in  Figs,  i  and  2.  In  the  pas- 
senger service,  the  quick-acting  triple 
valve  is  bolted  to  the  head  of  the 
brake  cylinder,  which  has  a  boss  cast 
upon  it  for  this  purpose,  and  there  is 
a  pipe  12,  connecting  the  triple  valve 
and  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  This 
pipe  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
auxiliary  reservoir. 

The  arrangement  for  freight.  Fig. 
2,  is  somewhat  different  from  that  for 
passenger  in  that  the  quick-acting 
triple  valve  is  bolted  directly  to  the 
auxiliary   reservoir,   and   there   is   a 


pipe  b  passing  through  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  connecting  the  triple  valve 
to  the  brake  cylinder.  Through  the 
pipe  b  the  auxiliary  pressure  passes 
into,  and  the  brake  cylinder  pressure 
passes  out  of,  the  brake  cylinder  in 
applying  and  releasing  the  brakes. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2,  the  internal 
makeup  of  a  brake  cylinder  is  shown, 
and  a  portion  of  the  auxiliary  is  cut 
away  so  that  a  view  of  pipe  b,  lead- 
ing from  the  service  and  emergency 
openings  in  the  quick-acting  triple 
valves  to  the  brake  cylinder,  is  shown. 

In  the  top  of  the  brake  cylinder 
there  is  a  groove  a  about  three  and 
one-half  inches  long,  called  a  leak- 
age groove,  it  is  intended  to  permit 
any  light  leakage  of  air  into  the  brake 
cylinder  that  may  occur  while  brakes 
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are  released  to  pass  the  piston  to  the 
atmosphere  without  forcing  it  out 
and  applying  the  brakes. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  here  that 
these  leakage  grooves  must  be  con- 
sidered whenever  we  are  making  a 
service  application  of  the  brakes,  and 
that  the  first  or  initial  reduction  in 
train  pipe  pressure  should  never  be 
less  than  five  pounds  on  short  trains 
or  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  on  long 
trains  to  insure  moving  the  brake 
pistons  over  the  leakage  grooves  with 
the  least  possible  waste  of  air.  Light 
initial  reductions  of  two  and  three 
pounds  are  not  enough  to  insure  the 
brake  pistons  moving  past  the  leakage 
grooves,  and  consequently  the  air  that 
does  enter  the  brake  cylinder  from  the 
auxiliary  is  likely  to  escape  to  the  at- 
mosphere through  these  grooves  and 
be  wasted. 

The  brake  cylinder  piston  consists 
of  a  hollow  rod  3,  four  follower  bolts 
5,  a  follower  head  6,  a  packing  leather 
7,  and  an  expander  ring  8.  The 
spring  9  is  for  the  purpose  of  pushing 
the  piston  back  to  its  normal  position 
when  brakes  are  released,  and  is 
called  the  release  spring. 

The  spring  box  or  front  cylinder 
head  is  4,  and  16  is  an  oil  plug  that 
may  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  oil  into  the  brake  cylinder 
whenever  the  packing  leather  be- 
comes dry.  Each  auxiliary  is  sup- 
plied with  a  release  valve  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  releasing  the 
brakes  on  any  particular  car  or  cars 
should  they,  through  defect  or  other 
cause,  refuse  to  release  from  the  en- 
gine, or  in  case  the  brakes  were  left 
applied  and  the  engine  was  detached 
from  the  train.  The  release  valve  is 
shown  at  17,  and  from  this  valve  rods 
extend  to  the  side  of  the  cars  to  be 
pulled  to  operate  it.  In  the  passenger 
equipment.  Fig.  i,  the  release  valve 
is  an  ordinary  }i  inch  plug  cock, 
screwed  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
auxiliary  as  shown  in  the  cut. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
goo«J.  results  from  the  air  put  into  the 
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brake  cylinder  to  keep  all  joints  and 
the  packing  leather  tight.  The  gas- 
ket 15  between  the  triple  auxiliary  or 
between  the  triple  and  brake  cylinder, 
as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  in  good 
condition  and  make  a  perfectly  air 
tight  joint  when  the  triple  nuts  are 
screwed  up. 

The  packing  leather  in  the  brake 
cylinder  should  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come hard  and  dry,  as  then  it  will  leak 
and  the  brake  will  hold  but  poorly 
and  for  only  a  short  time. 

This  latter  applies  to  the  driver 
brake  cylinders,  especially  where  they 
are  located  close  to  the  fire  box. 

To  ascertain  the  condition  of  pack- 
ing leathers  in  driver  brake  cylinders 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  occasionally  have 
the  inspector  screw  the  test  gauge  into 
one  of  the  cylinders,  then  apply  the 
brake,  and  note  how  long  it  takes  for 
the  cylinder  pressure  to  leak  down 
fiveipounds,  ten  pounds,  etc.    % 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  figures  that 
the  piston  rod  used  with  the  freight 
equipment  is  hollow  and  that  used 
with  the  passenger  equipment  is  solid. 
The  reason  for  the  difference  in  the 
type  of  piston  rods  used  is  on  account 
of  the  method  of  attaching  the  hand- 
brake rigging  to  the  foundation  brake 
gear  on  the  two  kinds  of  cars. 

It  is  necessary  in  freight  service  to 
use  the  hand  brakes  frequently  in 
switching  cars  and  leaving  them  on 
sidings,  and  it  is,  therefore,  desirable 
to  have  a  hand  brake  that  can  be  used 
without  disturbing  the  piston  in  the 
brake  cylinder.  Thus  a  push  rod  is 
made  to  go  into  the  hollow  piston  rod 
of  the  freight  equipment  for  the  pis- 
ton to  push  on  when  the  brakes  are 
applied  by  air  pressure;  and  when 
they  are  applied  by  hand,  this  push  rod 
moves  out  without  disturbing  the 
hollow  piston  rod. 

The  piston  rods  in  passenger  brake 
cylinders  are  solid,  and  connected  to 
the  hand  brake  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  brake  can  not  be  used  without 
moving  the  piston  head  in  the  brake 
cylinder.    The  hand  brakes  and  air 


brakes  on  passenger  equipment,  as  a 
rule,  work  in  opposition  to  each  other 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  dangerous  for 
a  person  using  the  hand  brake  to  have 
the  brakes  applied  by  air  at  the  same 
time. 

*    *    * 
1>ef€cts  0/  th9  TripU  Valtfes. 

A  correspondent  of  this  Magazine 
said  some  time  ago,  that  the  air  brake 
apparatus  as  a  rule  performed  all  its 
functions  without  much  attention 
from  the  operator,  when  it  was  in 
good  condition,  and  that  it  was  only 
when  in  poor  condition  or  defective 
that  it  required  assistance  from  us. 

This  is  about  so,  but  in  order  to 
properly  diagnose  a  case  of  defective 
operation,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
duties  of  all  parts  when  they  are  in 
healthy  condition. 

The  duties  of  the  various  valves  in 
the  plain  and  quick-acting  triple 
valves,  as  well  as  the  general  con- 
struction has  been  explained,  and  now 
the  defects  will  receive  attention. 

Referring  to  Fig.  i  in  the  April 
number,  what  would  be  the  effect  if 
emergency  valve  139  leaked?  The 
emergency  valve  controls  the  large 
passage  L,  leading  to  the  brake  cyl- 
inder, and  its  duty  is  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  auxiliary  pressure  to  this 
passage,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
when  it  is  desired  to  apply  the  brakes 
instantly  with  full  force.  A  leak 
through  this  valve  would  be  a  leak 
from  the  auxiliary  pressure,  and  the 
effect  would  be,  when  the  brake  is  re- 
leased, the  same  as  any  other  leak  in 
the  auxiliary  reservoir,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  air.  When  the  brake  is  ap- 
plied, a  leak  through  valve  139  would, 
in  a  partial  service  application,  tend 
to  release  the  brake  on  that  car,  and 
then  to  cause  all  the  others  in  the  train 
to  apply  with  increased  force;  if  the 
application  were  a  full  service,  then 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  release 
the  brake  on  that  car,  depending  of 
course  on  how  much  the  train  pipe 
had  been  reduced  below  the  point  of 
equalization,  or  below  fifty  pounds. 
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In  the  emergency  application,  it 
would  tend  to  reduce  auxiliary  and 
brake  cylinder  pressure,  although  an 
emergency  stop  is  made  in  so  short  a 
time  that  the  amount  of  reduction 
would  be  very  little  indeed. 

A  leak  past  emergency  valve  139 
can  always  be  detected  by  the  blow 
that  will  occur  at  the  square  openings, 
ports  J  at  the  side  of  the  triple  body 
under  the  emergency  piston  137,  both 
when  the  brakes  are  applied  and  when 
released. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  make  an 
emergency  application  with  this  triple, 
and  the  rush  of  air  past  valve  139  will 
be  very  likely  to  carry  away  any  dirt 
that  may  have  lodged  on  its  seat;  if 
the  emergency  application  does  not 
effect  a  cure,  then  cut  the  brake  out 
by  closing  the  cut-out  cock  in  the 
cross-over  pipe,  connecting  the  triple 
valve  to  the  main  train  pipe,  release 
the  air  from  the  auxiliary  by  opening 
the  release  valve  17,  shown  in  Fig.  2 
of  this  number,  and  unscrew  the  top 
cap  nut  at  the  side  of  the  triple,  when 
the  defective  valve  can  be  removed  for 
inspection  and  repairs.  The  trouble 
can  then  be  seen  and  remedied. 

The  brake  cylinder  check  valve  can 
be  tested  by  making  either  a  service 
or  emergency  application  of  the  brake. 
If  it  leaks,  there  will  be  a  blow  at 
port  J,  while  the  brake  is  applied, 
which  will  cease  as  soon  as  the  brake 
is  released.  An  emergency  applica- 
tion will  usually  cure  a  leak  at  this 
valve,  but  if  it  doesn't,  when  the  brake 
is  released,  unscrew  the  lower  cap 
nut  and  remove  the  valve  for  in- 
spection. Should  it  happen  that  the 
check  valve  needed  repairs  that  could 
not  then  be  made,  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  cut  out  the  brake  for  that 
reason,  as  the  effect  of  a  leaky  check 
valve  117  in  a  service  application 
would  be  to  slowly  leak  the  brake  off, 
while  in  the  emergency  application, 
even  if  the  check  valve  were  entirely 
removed,  almost  the  full  benefit  of  the 
brake  would  be  had,  as  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  time  in  making  the 


stop  for  the  leakage  to  make  much 
difference  with  the  holding  power  of 
the  brake. 

A  leaky  vent  valve  131  can  be  de- 
tected by  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
round  port  M,  which  is  in  passage  H, 
both  while  the  brake  is  applied  and 
while  it  is  released. 

As  the  air  surrounding  valve  131  is 
train  pipe  air,  a  leak  through  this 
valve  will  produce  the  same  effect  as 
any  other  train  pipe  leak. 

The  remedy  for  a  leak  past  valve 
131  is  usually  the  emergency  applica- 
tion, and  if  this  fails  to  effect  a  cure, 
cut  the  brake  out  in  the  usual  way, 
release  the  air  from  the  auxiliary 
reservoir,  and  remove  the  defective 
valve  for  inspeciton,  by  taking  off  the 
triple  cap.  Should  the  emergency 
cap  at  the  side  of  the  triple  body  and 
emergency  piston  137  become  separ- 
ated from  the  rest  of  the  triple  it 
would  not  affect  the  quick-acfion 
feature  of  the  triple  any,  but  the  full 
application  of  the  brake  on  that  car 
would  be  somewhat  retarded. 

Should  a  blow  occur  at  the  exhaust 
port  of  the  triple  to  determine  whether 
it  is  the  graduating  valve  48  or  ex- 
haust valve  38  that  is  at  fault  apply 
the  brake  with  a  service  reduction  of 
about  ten  pounds.  If  when  this  is 
done,  the  blow  at  the  exhaust  port 
ceases,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
exhaust  valve  38  is  not  at  fault,  but 
that  the  graduating  valve  48  is  leak- 
ing. Evidence  of  the  graduating  valve 
being  at  fault  will  shortly  be  forth- 
coming in  the  form  of  a  release  of  the 
brake. 

If  upon  making  an  examination  of 
the  graduating  valve  for  a  defect  it 
is  found  in  perfect  condition,  the 
triple  valve  body  should  be  removed 
and  the  gasket  15,  Pig.  2  of  this  num- 
ber, carefully  examined,  for  it  may 
be  cracked  between  the  auxiliary  and 
port  in  the  triple  leading  to  the  brake 
cylinder.  If  the  gasket  should  be 
found  in  good  condition,  then  it  is 
probable  that  pipe  6,  Fig.  2  of  this 
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number,  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir  is 
leaking. 

'  As  this  pipe  is  surrounded  by  aux- 
iliary pressure  unless  it  is  absolutely 
air  tight,  the  air  will  leak  into  it  and 
pass  back  to  the  triple  valve,  escaping 
from  the  exhaust  port  of  the  triple 
when  the  brake  is  released,  or  in- 
creasing the  brake  cylinder  pressure 
if  the  triple  be  in  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  April  number. 

If  the  exhaust  valve  38  leaks,  there 
will  be  a  blow  at  the  exhaust  port  of 
the  triple  both  when  the  brake  is  ap- 
plied and  when  released,  which  is 
usually  caused  by  dirt  getting  on  its 
seat.  The  remedy  is  to  cut  out  the 
brake  in  the  usual  way  and  remove  the 
valve  for  the  purpose  of  inspection 
and  cleaning. 

The  defects  here  treated  are  those 
that  may  be  met  with  occasionally 
and  the  remedies  prescribed  are  those 
which  can  be  quickly  and  easily  ap- 
plied. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  valves,  etc.,  in  the  quick- 
acting  triple  can  be  tested  with  a 
service  application,  and  that  all  can 
be  removed  for  repairs  without  dis- 
turbing a  pipe  joint. 

*    *    * 
Th0  H^otarp  ValVe. 

(by  will  w.  wood.) 
nr^HE  principal  features  of  the 
*•  Westinghouse  Engineer's  Brake 
Valve  are  the  "equalizing  discharge 
valve,"  the  "feed  valve  attachment," 
and  the  "rotary  valve."  The  two 
first  mentioned  have  been  explained 
and  illustrated  in  the  February  and 
March  issues  of  this  year's  Magazine. 
In  discussing  the  rotary  valve,  refer- 
ence will  be  made  to  the  brake  valve 
plates  in  those  issues,  viz:  pages  223 
and  365.  * 

The  rotary  valve  14,  turned  by  the 
handle  8,  is  a  circular  disc  or  plate. 
Air  from  the  main  reservoir  enters 
the  valve  body  and  passes  on  to  the 
top  of  the  rotary  valve;  in  fact,  main 

^  Tbit  UtMr  platp  is  again  pQbliah9d  barawitk. 


reservoir  pressure  begins  at  the  dis- 
charge valves  of  the  air  pump,  and 
ends  on  the  top  of  the  rotary  valve, 
being  registered  by  the  red  hand  of 
the  air  gauge.  This  pressure  pro- 
duces considerable  friction  between 
the  valve  and  its  seat,  resisting  the 
movement  of  the  brake  valve  handle 
when  the  rotary  and  seat  are  dry  or 
dirty,  and  the  higher  the  main  reser- 
voir pressure,  the  greater  the  friction. 
In  the  seat,  on  which  the  rotary 
valve  turns,  are  ports  leading  to  the 
atmosphere  and  to  the  train  line.  In 
the  extreme  left  position  of  the  handle 
the  ports  in  the  rotary  valve  will  per- 
mit the  main  reservoir  air  above  it 
to  enter  and  discharge  the  train  line, 
releasing  the  brakes,  or  being  changed 
to  the  extreme  right,  will  allow  the 
train  line  pressure  to  escape  to  the 
atmosphere,  applying  the  brakes. 
Between  these  positions  is  the  one  of 
"lap,"  in  which,  all  ports  are  blanked 
or  covered,  and  the  main  reservoir  air 
can  not  pass  the  rotary  valve.  The 
lap  will  not  be  perfect  if  the  rotary 
valve  or  seat  is  cut  or  gummy,  or 
there  are  leaky  gaskets  in  the  brake- 
valve;  or,  if  the  iron  seat  has  been 
allowed  to  rust  from  want  of  oil  and 
too  much  water  coming  in  with  the 
main  reservoir  air.  I  want  to  say, 
right  here,  that  many  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  draining  their 
main  reservoirs  every  trip,  throw 
more  water  through  their  brake 
valve  into  the  train  line  than 
some  who  are  careless  about 
drainage.  It  is  because  they  run 
their  air  ptmip  faster  than  necessary. 
All  air  contains  moisture;  while 
warm,  the  water  remains  in  evapora- 
tion and  goes  with  the  air;  when 
chilled,  it  condenses.  Compressing 
air  always  produces  heat,  and  one 
object  of  the  large  main  reservoir  is 
to  present  a  large  surface  to  the  cool- 
ing effect  of  the  outside  atmosphere, 
so  that  the  contained  pressure  may 
cool,  condense  and  precipitate  the 
moisture  there  where  it  may  be 
drained,  giving  comparatively  dry  air 
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to  the  brake  system.  When  running 
the  pump  too  fast  more  heat  is  gener- 
ated than  can  be  carried  off  at  the 
main  reservoir  and  the  moisture  does 
not  settle  until  it  gets  through  into 
the  cooler  pipes  or  auxiliary  reser- 
voirs. 

When  the  rotary  valve  is  used  in 
the  positions  mentioned  it  does  the 
same  as,  and  is  a  three-way  cock;  but 
with  the  brake  valve  there  are  two 
"right"    positions    and    two     "left." 


from  the  emergency  exhaust  port  in 
the  back  side  of  the  brake  valve.  The 
rotary  valve  has  a  small  port  drilled 
down  through  it,  and  so  located  as  to 
be  right  over  the  port  to  the  atmos- 
phere when  the  valve  is  in  full  release 
position.  The  noise  from  the  warning 
port  will  prevent  forgetfulness,  and 
leaving  the  valve  in  full  release  too 
long  which  would  overcharge  the  train 
line  with  the  high  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure.   The  two  hands  of  the  duplex 


WESTINGHOUSE  ENGINEER'S  BRAKE  VALVE 


That  is,  two  ways  to  let  air  into  the 
train  line,  and  two  ways  to  let  it  out. 
That  makes  five  positions,  which  from 
left  to  right  are,  "full  release,"  "run- 
ning position,"  "lap,"  "service  stop" 
and  "emergency  stop." 

In  full  release,  main  reservoir  air 
passes  direct  to  train  line  and  also  to 
chamber  D  and  the  equalizing  reser- 
voir through  ports  in  the  rotary  valve ; 
there  should  be  a  light  blow  of  air 


gauge  should  equalize.  If  they  do 
not,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
brake  valve — the  gauge  needs  adjust- 
ing. The  pressures  will  equalize 
whether  the  pointers  show  it  or  not 
Remember  this  when  you  are  exam- 
ined on  the  air. 

In  running  position,  the  ports  that 
were  open  are  now  closed  but  an- 
other connection — feed  port — is  made, 
by  which  main  reservoir  air  can  only 
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go  to  the  "feed  valve  attachment" 
which  was  fully  described  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  Magazine,  and 
on  to  the  train  line.  A  cavity  in  the 
face  of  the  rotary  valve  conducts  this 
train  line  pressure  through  the  equal- 
izing port  into  chamber  D,  the  equal- 
izing or  valve  reservoir,  and  to  the 
black  hand  of  the  gauge.  The  two 
hands  now  register  just  what  the  face 
of  the  gauge  says — ^main  reservoir 
and  train  line,  and  should  remain 
rather  close  together  imtil  the  black 
hand  reaches  70  pounds  if  the  feed 
valve  is  so  adjusted,  at  which  point 
it  stops,  and  the  red  hand  goes  on  up 
until  the  pump  governor  slows  down 
the  pump  at  90  pounds. 

On  lap,  the  equalizing  port  is  also 
closed  and  if  there  is  no  leakage  the 
pressures  will  remain  as  they  were 
in  running  position. 

In  service  stop,  the  small  prelimin- 
ary exhaust  grooves  in  face  and  seat 
of  rotary  valve  connect  the  atmos- 
pheric port  with  the  port  in  seat  to 
chamber  D,  discharging  its  presure 
and  causing  the  equalizing  discharge 
valve  to  apply  the  brakes  as  shown 
in  the  article  on  that  subject  in  the 
March  issue.  The  amount  of  pressure 
discharged  is  noted  by  the  fall  of  the 
black  gauge  hand,  and  when  a  suf- 
ficient reduction  has  been  made,  the 
rotary  valve  is  returned  to  lap  and 
the  black  hand  stops ;  the  preliminary 
exhaust  ceases  although  pressure  may 
continue  to  escape  at  the  train  line 
exhaust  22,  for  some  seconds. 

In  the  emergency  position,  the  ser- 
vice action  continues  as  long  as  there 
is  any  pressure  left  in  the  train  line 
or  in  chamber  D,  but  the  large  cavity 
in  the  face  of  the  rotary  valve  now 
connects  the  direct  port  to  train  line 
with  the  direct  port  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  train  pipe  air  is  discharged 
suddenly  and  heavily,  causing  the 
triple  valves  to  respond  at  quick - 
action. 

All  enginemen  desire  an  easy  work- 
ing rotary.  To  keep  it  so,  remember 
foregoing  instructions  and  oil  the  face 


and  seat  Tallow  and  bees-wax, 
mixed,  is  generally  recommended, 
but  all  oily  substances  soon  disap- 
pear owing  to  the  heavy  pressure  of 
the  valve,  and  the  currents  of  air.  I 
have  had  better,  and  most  excellent 
results  from  the  use  of  a  thick  mixture 
of  valve  oil  and  Dixon's  "635"  graph- 
ite. The  oil  stays  as  long  as  tallow 
and  leaves  the  graphite  to  fill  all  ir- 
regularities, and  it  stays  there  a  long 
while  keeping  it  smooth.  Rub  a  thin 
coating  on  both  valve  and  seat. 
While  apart,  examine  the  little  leather 
gasket  13;  it  should  pack,  and  keep 
air  from  blowing  out  past  valve  key 
12 ;  it  may  need  renewing,  at  any  rate 
oil  it  with  the  graphite  mixture. 

I  had  experience  with  a  rotary  valve 
that  could  hardly  be  moved  by  the 
handle,  even  when  there  was  no  pres- 
sure pumped  up.  The  cause  was  that 
leaks  had  developed  at  the  rubber 
gasket  31  and  were  closed  by  re- 
peated tightening  of  nuts  28;  the 
rubber  kept  getting  thinner  under 
pressure  of  the  valve  body,  and  pulled 
the  valve  key  down  close  against  the 
top  of  the  rotary  valve.  Then,  a 
metal  ring  was  substituted  for  the 
leather  gasket  13,  which  forced  the 
key  tight  against  the  valve  and  the 
valve  against  the  seat. 

A  leak  from  the  upper  gasket  31 
causes  no  trouble  except  a  waste  of 
main  reservoir  air,  but  leaks  from  the 
lower  gasket  32  can  cause  a  whole  lot 
of  trouble — and  guessing,  for  you 
can't  hear  it  in  all  cases.  Notice 
what  a  narrow  piece  of  the  gasket  32 
separates  the  main  reservoir  passage 
form  chamber  D.  If  there  is  a  leak 
there  it  may  not  be  known  in  running 
position  with  a  lengthy  train  line, 
while  with  a  short  train  it  will  in- 
crease the  train  line  pressure  up  to 
possibly  that  of  the  main  reservoir. 
A  leaky  rotary  valve  or  feed  valve 
could  cause  this,  but  when  the  rotary 
leaks  enough  to  cause  trouble  there  is 
usually  a  blow  from  the  direct  appli- 
cation and  exhaust  port  to  the  atmos- 
phere ;  but  say  there  is  no  blow  there ; 
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with  engine  and  tender  only,  the  gauge 
hands  equalize  at  main  reservoir  pres- 
sure; make  a  service  reduction  of 
about  lo  pounds  and  lap  the  valve; 
defects  in  the  feed  valve  would  not 
now  affect  anything;  the  preliminary 
exhaust  ports  will  make  the  reduc- 
tion from  camber  D,  black  hand  will 
fall  from  90  to  80,  and  the  train  line 
discharge  will  occur,  setting  the 
brakes;  but  as  soon  as  the  valve  is 
lapped,  the  black  hand  will  slowly 
rise  again  to  90  pounds.  If  a  further 
reduction  is  made  and  the  train  line 
exhaust  will  not  begin  until  after  the 
black  hand  has  fallen  more  than  10 
pounds,  it  proves  the  leak  in  lower 
gasket  32  at  the  point  mentioned. 

If  the  leak  is  severe — ^leather 
broken  through — the  effect  will  be 
different ;  the  main  reservoir  pressure 
will  fill  into  chamber  D  as  fast  as  the 
small  preliminary  exhaust  ports  can 
discharge  it,  so  that  in  the  service 
position  the  black  hand  will  not  fall, 
nor  the  train  line  discharge  occur,  and 
the  brake  will  not  apply,  though  there 
be  a  clear  exhaust  from  the  prelimin- 
ary port. 


This  same  gasket  32  is  equally  nar- 
row over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brake  valve  where  it  divides  the  train 
line  passage  from  chamber  D.  Leak- 
age between  them  will  not  affect  any- 
thing in  release,  running  or  lap  posi- 
tions, but  in  making  a  service  appli- 
cation, when  the  train  line  and 
chamber  D  should  be  separate,  the 
leak  connects  them,  letting  train  line 
pressure  into  chamber  D  probably  as 
fast  as  it  is  drawn  off.  This,  of 
course,  causes  a  very  slow  fall  of  train 
line  and  chamber  D  air,  and  the  black 
gauge  pointer.  With  engine  and 
tender  only,  the  brakes  will  usually 
apply,  but  as  the  pressures  in  cham- 
ber D  and  the  train  line  are  in  contin- 
ual equalization  through  the  leak,  the 
equalizing  piston  will  not  rise  and 
there  can  be  no  train  line  exhaust 
from  the  equalizing  discharge  valve. 
With  a  long  train  line  the  brakes  may 
not  apply — ^pistons  not  passing  the 
leakage  grooves — and  the  fall  of  the 
black  pointer  scarcely  noticeable;  of 
course  the  brake  will  apply  all  right 
in  the  emergency  position. 


About  Westinghouse  Brakes 


1>ef9ctiV9  D-S  Brake  ValPe. 

28* — "1  made  one  trip  on  a  freight  en- 
gine which  had  a  D-8  brake  valve  that 
would  set  the  brake  in  service  with  the 
light  engine,  but  would  not  with  the  train 
coupled  up.  Had  38  air  cars.  When  the 
handle  was  put  in  service  position  the  pre- 
liminary exhaust  seemed  to  blow  about 
right,  but  you  could  hardly  see  the  train 
line  hand  reduce  at  all  when  the  train  was 
cut  in.  Did  not  get  a  chance  to  find  out 
what  was  wrong  with  the  valve,  and  wish 
you  would  explain.  I  should  have  said 
that  no  air  would  discharge  out  of  the 
train  line  exhaust  and  I  had  to  do  the 
braking  the  best  I  could  by  using  emer- 
gency carefully." — J.  M.  R. 

Answer — The  symptoms  indicate  a 
rather  unusual  defect,  being  that  of  a 
permanent  connection  between  the 
train    pipe    and    equalizing   reservoir 


pressures,   the   latter   being  the  one 
above  the  piston  in  the  brake  valve. 

Unless  someone  had  broken  the 
piston  packing  ring  and  then  failed  to 
report  it,  the  fault  lay  in  the  leather 
gasket.  Where  the  train  pipe  port 
passes  through  this  gasket  there  is  a 
narrow  section  separating  it  from 
chamber  D,  the  space  above  the  pis- 
ton. Where  the  valve  is  too  close  to 
the  boiler  or  the  main  reservoir  pipe 
is  in  a  heated  location  the  gasket  is 
liable  to  dry  out  and  crack.  The  use 
of  the  emergency  makes  this  worse  as 
it  suddenly  empties  the  train  pipe 
while  leaving  a  high  pressure  in 
chamber  D,  thus  tending  to  blow  out 
a  piece  of  the  charred  gasket. 
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A  connection  being  established  be- 
tween the  train  pipe  and  chamber  D, 
the  pressure  in  the  latter  can  not  be 
reduced  below  that  in  the  train  pipe; 
therefore,  the  piston  will  not  raise  in 
service  position. 

The  preliminary  exhaust  port  is 
small,  being  intended  to  reduce  only 
the  volimie  in  the  equalizing  reser- 
voir. While  the  additional  volume  of 
the  engine  train  pipe  will  not  prevent 
a  fast  enough  reduction  for  ordinary 
use,  the  volume  of  a  long  train  pipe 
will  be  affected  but  little  more  than 
by  a  considerable  leak  and  will  not 
reduce  fast  enough  in  service  position 
to  insure  covering  the  leakage 
grooves. 

S    «    ^ 
D'S  Brat.e  ValVe  in  Service. 

29. — "On  this  division  there  is  another 
D-8  brake  valve  that  several  of  us  agree 
does  not  work  fast  enough  in  service  when 
switching  with  only  the  driver  and,  tender 
brakes  working.  With  a  train  of  any 
length  we  can't  see  any  difference  in 
service  between  it  and  any  other  D-8 
valve.  This  is  what  bothers  us.  Please 
explain." — J.  M.  R. 

Answer — It  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  preliminary  exhaust  port  is 
too  small.  However,  it  will  be  well 
to  note  also,  whether  the  equalizing 
reservoir  on  the  brake  valve  is  the 
10X12  in.  size — the  standard. 

At  one  time  the  diameter  of  the  pre- 
liminary exhaust  port  was  made  3-32 
in.  at  its  smallest  part,  but  was  later 
reduced  to  5-64  in. 

If  this  port  gets  choked  up  or  the 
equalizing  reservoir  is  too  large — the 
writer  once  saw  a  10x12  in.  reservoir 
used  for  this  purpose — the  pressure 
above  the  piston  in  the  brake  valve 
can  not  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  it 
should  be.  With  a  short  train  pipe 
this  delays  the  brake  application,  but 
with  a  long  one  the  train  pipe  volume 
to  be  discharged  is  so  much  greater 
that  it  falls  slower.  Unless  the  pre- 
liminary exhaust  port  is  much  smaller 
than  standard  it  will  be  able  to  re- 
duce the  equalizing  reservoir  pressure 
as  fast  or  faster  than  the  pressure  in 
-9- 


the  long  train  pipe  can  reduce.  There- 
fore, with  a  long  train  this  valve 
would  apply  the  brakes  as  rapidly  as 
any  other. 

^    ^    ^ 
Brain  Line  Reduction  and  Cylinder 

Pressure. 

30. — "Will  a  10-pound  reduction  from 
65  pounds  set  a  brake  harder  than  a  10- 
pound  reduction  from  a  50-pound  train 
line?"—/.  D.  H. 

Anszvcr — Answering  your  question 
in  a  broader  sense  than  the  figures 
given  imply,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
given  reduction  will  always  give  the 
same  cylinder  pressure,  no  matter 
from  what  amount  made,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  in  any  instance  pass  the 
point  of  full  application.  This  is 
with  the  understanding  that  all  other 
conditions  remain  the  same. 

With  a  very  long  train,  and  com- 
paring a  10- lb.  reduction  made  at  one 
time  from  a  90- lb.  train  pipe  pressure 
and  at  another  from  a  50-lb.  train 
pipe  pressure,  there  would  probably 
be  a  slight  difference  in  cylinder  pres- 
sure in  favor  of  the  high  train  pipe 
pressure,  but  it  would  likely  be  too 
little  to  be  worthy  of  mention. 

The  only  reason  for  such  a  result 
is  that  the  reduction  would  take  place 
a  little  faster  from  the  higher  pres- 
sure and  there  would  be  slightly  less 
loss  through  the  leakage  grooves. 

.       *    «    • 
Reversing  or  Not  Reversing  in  an 
an  Emergency. 

3J. — "I  have  heard  many  arguments 
pro  and  con  as  to  whether  an  engine  with 
a  good  driver  brake  could  be  stooped 
quickest  in  an  emergency  by  leaving  the 
lever  ahead  or  by  reversing.  Please  state 
whether  this  has  ever  been  tested  and,  if 
so,  what  were  the  results  ?" — A.  D.  T. 

Anszver — Yes,  a  certain  railway 
made  elaborate  tests  in  1895  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  this  question  and 
the  tabulated  results  of  same  can  be 
found  in  the  1895  proceedings  of  the 
Air  Brake  Association.  The  utmost 
pains  were  taken  to  duplicate  road 
conditions,  no  expense  was  spared  and 
those  in  charge  of  the  experiments 
were  competent  to  judge  of  the  re- 
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suits.  Therefore,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  accept  their  conclusions  as 
correct. 

The  tests  showed  that  while  an  oc- 
casional stop  where  every  condition 
was  favorable  would  be  made  in  the 
shortest  distance  with  the  driver 
brake  operating  and  the  engine  re- 
versed, yet  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  stop  was  longer  than  where  the 
driver  brake  was  not  aided  by  the  re- 
verse lever. 


32. — *'li  with  the  driver  brake  holding 
and  the  engine  reversed  the  drivers  begin 
to  slide,  can  they  be  started  turning  again 
by  throwing  the  lever  ahead?" — A.  D.  T. 

Answer — If  the  brake  holds  as  it 
should  the  drivers  can  only  be  started 
again  by  releasing  the  driver  brake. 
Even  a  poor  driver  brake  will  cause 
the  wheels  to  continue  sliding  once 
they  are  locked.  The  right  way  is  to 
keep  4:he  driver  brake  in  good  con- 
dition and  not  reverse. 


About   New   York    Brakes 


Vaughn,  McKee  Brake  ValVe. 

9,— "Why  is  it  that  if  I  release  the 
brakes  by  placing  the  handle  of  the 
Vaughn,  McKee  brake  valve  in  running 
position,  the  next  time  I  wish  to  apply 
the  brakes  in  the  service  application  I 
must  move  the  handle  of  the  brake  valve 
farther  along  in  the  service  graduating 
notches  before  I  get  any  exhaust  from 
the  train  pipe?" — C.  S.  P. 

Answer  —  The  Vaughn,  McKee 
brake  valve  is  equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic cut-off  device  which  consists  of 
a  piston,  a  lever,  a  small,  cut-off 
valve  of  the  slide  valve  type,  and  a 
small  supplementary  reservoir,  which 
is  located  in  some  convenient  place  in 
the  cab  and  is  connected  to  the  body 
of  the  brake  valve  by  means  of  suit- 
able piping. 

The  duty  of  this  automatic  cut-off 
device  is  to*  gradually  close  off  the 
train  line  exhaust  when  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  train  pipe  pressure,  de- 
pending upon  which  one  of  the  ser- 
vice graduating  notches  you  place  the 
handle  in,  regardles  of  the  length  of 
the  train  pipe. 

The  air  pressure  in  the  supple- 
mentary reservoir  is  equal  to  the 
train-pipe  pressure,  while  brakes  are 
released,  the  train  pipe  pressure  be- 
ing in  front  of  the  equalizing  dis- 
charge:  piston,  and  the  supplementary 
reservoir  pressure  behind  it. 

As  the  train  pipe  pressure  reduces 
in  front;  of,  the  equahzing  discharge 


piston,  it  is  forced  forward  by  the 
greater  pressure  behind  it,  remaining 
in  the  supplementary  reservoir,  pre- 
cisely as  the  triple  piston  is  moved  by 
the  auxiliary  pressure  when  a  reduc- 
tion in  train  pipe  pressure  occurs,  and 
by  means  of  its  lever  connection,  it 
moves  the  small  cut-off  valve  i  lo  to  a 
position  closing  the  service  port  in  the 
face  of  the  main  slide  valve  114. 

If  now  the  air  brakes  are  released 
by  placing  the  handle  of  the  brake 
valve  in  the  running  position,  the 
train  pipe  and  supplementary  reser- 
voir will  charge  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  consequently  the  equalizing  dis- 
charge piston  will  be  balanced  and 
can  not  return  to  its  normal  position, 
which  it  would  do  if  the  brakes  had 
been  properly  released  by  placing  the 
handle  of  the  brake  valve  in  the  full 
release  position,  and  the  supplement- 
ary reservoir  pressure  allowed  to  ex- 
haust to  the  atmosphere  at  the  same 
time  that  the  train  pipe  is  charging 
up  from  the  main  reservoir. 

Therefore,  when  the  next  service 
appHcation  is  desired  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  move  the  handle  farther 
along  in  service  graduating  notches 
before  the  air  will  begin  to  escape 
from  the  train  pipe  on  account  of  the 
cut-off  valve  no  being  in  a  position 
advanced  somewhat  from  the  normal, 
covering  the  service  port  in  valve 
114. 
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To  be  brief,  releasing  the  brakes 
by  placing  the  handle  of  the  Vaughn, 
McKee  brake  valve  in  the  running  po- 
sition, will  not  allow  the  air  behind  the 
equalizing  discharge  piston  and  in 
the  supplementary  reservoir  to  escape 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  the 
equalizing  discharge  piston  together 
with  the  small  cut-off  valve  no,  must 
remain  where  they  are  just  before  the 
release  is  made,  and  when  the  next 
service  application  is  made,  the 
handle  must  be  moved  along  beyond 
this  point  before  the  service  reduc- 
tion in  the  train  pipe  pressure  will  be- 
gin. In  releasing  brakes  always  move 
the  handle  of  the  brake  valve  to  full 
release  position. 

«    *   ^ 
Flash  of  Air  at  the  Triple. 

JO.-=-"I  have  noticed  occasionally  while 
standing  near  cars  equipped  with  New 
York  quick-acting  triple  valves  that  when 
the  brakes  applied  quick  and  hard  there 
was  a  flash  of  air  at  the  triple.  What 
caused  it?" — T.  A,  K, 

Answer — The  New  York  quick- 
acting  triple  valves,  when  they  oper- 
ate in  quick  action,  vent  the  train  pipe 
air  to  the  atmosphere  at  each  triple, 
and  the  cause  of  the  flash  that  you 
heard  was  the  opening  of  the  vent 
valve  in  the  triple,  allowing  the  train 
pipe  air  to  escape. 

*    *    * 

Leats  Main  Slide  ValVe. 

tU — ^"What  effect  will  a  leaky  main 
slide  valve  114  in  the  New  York  brake 
valve,  have  on  the  operation  of  the 
brake?" — C.  C.  5". 

Answer — The  effect  of  a  leaky 
main  slide  valve  114  will  depend 
somewhat  on  whether  there  is  any 
leakage  in  the  train  pipe  and  whether 
the  equalizing  discharge  piston  is 
tight  or  not. 

If  there  is  no  leakage  in  the  train 
pipe  or  past  the  equalizing  discharge 
piston,  a  leak  from  the  main  reservoir 
into  the  train  pipe  through  valve  114, 
while  the  brake  is  applied,  will  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  the  equalizing 
discharge    piston    and    small    cut-off 


valve  no  back,  opening  the  service 
port  in  the  main  slide  valve  and  per- 
mitting the  air  to  escape  from  the 
train  pipe  to  the  atmosphere  as  fast 
as  it  is  leaking  into  the  train  pipe 
from  the  main  reservoir. 

Main  reservoir  pressure  leaking 
into  the  train  pipe  can  not  release  the 
brakes  so  long  as  the  equalizing  dis- 
charge piston  is  in  good  condition. 

While  brakes  are  released  and  the 
handle  of  the  brake  valve  is  in  the 
running  position,  a  leaky  main  slide 
valve  would  prevent  any  excess  pres- 
sure accmnulating  in  the  main  reser- 
voir. 

*    *    * 
Doable  Heading* 

J2. — "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  in  which 
position  I  ought  to  carry  the  handle  of 
the  New  York  brake  valve  in  case  I  were 
running  the  second  engine  on  a  double 
header?"—/.  H.  B. 

Answer — In  all  cases  of  double- 
heading,  the  engineer  of  the  second 
engine  should  close  the  cut-out  cock 
underneath  his  brake  valve,  and  place 
the  handle  in  the  running  or  full  re- 
lease position. 

Some  experienced  air-brake  men 
say,  however,  that  after  the  brake 
valve  is  cut  out  the  handle  should  be 
carried  in  the  emergency  position, 
claiming  that  in  case  an  emergency 
arises  in  which  the  following  engineer 
might  want  to  apply  the  brake,  all 
that  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do 
would  be  to  open  the  cut-out  cock,  and 
the  brake  would  apply  without  moving 
the  handle  of  the  brake  valve,  and  in 
this  way  a  little  time  would  be  save4 
in  applying  the  brake. 

«    ^    « 

Wear  of  Upper  Intermediate 
Valves,  New  Korlfc  Do-  , 

ptejc  Pump. 

J3. — ^"Why  do  the  upper  intermediate" 
valves  of.  the  New  York. duplex  pump 
wear  so  much  more  rapid  than  the  lower 
ones?"—/.  A.  /. 

Answer — In  the  New  York  duplex 
pump,  examination  of  the  air  valves 
shows  that  the  upper  and  lower  inter- 
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mediate  valves  wear  faster  than  the 
receiving  and  final  discharge  valves, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  forced 
to  their  seats  when  the  high  pressure 
piston  starts  to  make  its  stroke.  The 
receiving  and  final  discharge  valves, 
both  upper  and  lower,  seat  very 
gently,  and  consequently  wear  very 
little. 

That  the  upper  intermediate  valves 
wear  more  than  the  lower  ones,  in 
some  cases,  may  be  due  either  to  im- 
proper lift  of  the  valves  or  a  differ- 
ence in  the  composition  of  the  metals 
forming  the  valves  and  their  seats,  or 
both,  although  in  my  experience  I 
have  never  observed  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  wear  of  the  two  inter- 
mediate valves. 

•    *    * 

Heavy  Pound  on  Up-Stroke  of  Lob? 
Pressure  Piston, 

J4. — "What  is  the  cause  of  the  heavy 
pound  on  the  up  stroke  of  the  low  pres- 
sure piston  in  some  duplex  pumps  more 
noticeable  when  a  high  pressure  has  been 


obtained  in  the  main  reservoir?  By  open- 
ing the  oil  cup  above  this  piston,  the 
pound  ceases,  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  obstruction  to  be  found  in 
the  air  passage  from  one  cylinder  to  the 
other.'*—/.  A.  J. 

Answer — The  heavy  pound  in  the 
low  pressure  cylinder  on  the  up  stroke 
is  probably  caused  by  a  leaky  upper 
final  discharge  valve,  which  admits 
main  reservoir  pressure  above  the 
high  pressure  piston,  combined  with  a 
high  main  reservoir  pressure. 

A  badly  leaking  final  discharge 
valve  will  hold  the  intermediate  valve 
to  its  seat  until  the  pressure  in  the 
low  pressure  cylinder  is  equal  to  the 
main  reservoir  pressure^  and  when 
the  low  pressure  piston  reaches  that 
point  in  its  stroke  where  the  pressure 
in  the  low  pressure  cylinder  is  equal 
to  that  in  the  main  reservoir,  a  very- 
noticeable  pound  will  occur.  Open- 
ing the  oil  cup  prevents  the  accumu- 
lation of  main  reservoir  pressure  in 
the  low  pressure  cylinder,  and  hence 
there  is  no  pound. 


->-  --^^ar^if^^^ 


U.--*rb;:"— --i-^^^r--^-:^^ 
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Common    Fractions 

45» — Addftion  of  Fractions  Is  the  process  of  finding  the  sum  of  two  or 
more  numbers,  some  or  all  of  which  are  Fractions.  If  what  was  published  In  the 
April  Magazine  has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  the  Addition  of  Fractions  is  but 
a  simple  niatter.  In  order  that  we  may  add  integers,  or  whole  numbers,  these 
numbers  must  represent  like  ideas — that  is,  they  must  be  of  the  same  kind. 
This  was  explained  in  Art.  4  (January)  and  A?i,  JO  (February).  In  order  that 
we  may  add  Fractions  with  other  Fractions  or  with  Integers,  all  of  the  numbers 
not  only  must  be  of  the  same  kind,  but  all  the  Fractional  numbers  must  have 
Denominators  of  the  same  kind.  We  cannot  add  12  pounds  and  6  feet,  but  we 
can  add  12  pounds  and  6  pounds.  We  cannot  add  f  and  f ,  but  we  can  add  f 
and  I — the  Denominators  must  be  the  same.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  when 
we  desire  to  add  Fractions  we  must  alter  them,  without  changing  their  values, 
so  that  all  Denominators  will  be  alike. 

Rule. — (/)  Reduce  ail  Fractions  to  a  Common  Denominator,  take  the  sum  of 
all  the  Numerators  for  a  neuj  Numerator  and  write  it  ouer  the  Common  Denomi- 
nator, 

(2)  If  the  result  be  an  Improper  Fraction,  reduce  to  a  Whole  or  Mixed 
Number, 

(3)  If  there  be  other  Whole  Numbers,  take  the  sum  of  all  the  Integers  and 
affix  thereto  the  remaining  Fraction. 

Example.— M^  8^,  f ,  2^  and  12^. 

Solution. — ^The  Least  Common  Dsnominator  of  i,  },  \  and  i  is  8 ;  therefore,  we  have 
1+1+1+1=  V*>  which,  reduced  to  a  Mixed  Number,  is  If.  We  then  Uke  the  sum  of  all 
the  Whole  Numbers,  8+2+12+1=23.  and  affix  the  Fraction  |,  which  gives  us  23|. 

Note. — AH  Fractions  should  be  reduced  to  their  simplest  forms  before  commencing 
to  add,  and  the  Fraction  In  the  result  should  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  If  you  do  not 
clearly  understand  the  solution  of  this  problem,  refer  to  your  April  Magazine  where  you 
will  learn  how  the  Least  Common  Denominator  is  found,  etc.    (Art.  44.) 

Examples  for  Practice  : 

(1)  A  foreman  of  the  fuel  department  was  asked  to  report 
the  amount  of  coal  in  chutes,  and  upon  investigation  found  that 
In  No.  I  chute  there  was  3^  tons;  in  No.  2,  J  ton ;  In  No.  3, 
none;  In  No.  4,  5  tons;  in  No.  5,  2^  tons;  in  No.  6,  f  ton. 
How  much  coal  did  he  report?  Ans.   12^  tons. 

(2)  An  engine  crew  was  allowed  1  gallon  of  engine  oil  for  each 
trip  over  the  road,  and  during  6  trips  they  managed   to  save  the 
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following  Oil:  ^gal.  ^  gal.,  ^\  gal..  V^  gaJ.  ^  gal.,  i  gaJ. 
How  much  had  they  saved  ?  Ans,  ^^  gal. 

(3)  There  were  three  pieces  of  timber,  of  the  following  thick- 
nesses, bolted  together  in  a  car  frame:  4^  inches,  2^^  inches  and 
4|  inches.  To  this  was  bolted  a  strap  of  iron  1-,^^  inches  thick, 
and  the  nut  was  1 1  inches  thick,  and  the  head  of  the  bolt  was 
^  inch  thick.  How  long  was  the  bolt  (making  no  allowance  for 
extra  length)?  Arts.  15^|  inches 

(4)  What  was  the  ••  tonnage  "  of  a  train  of  1 2  cars,  with  the 
following  weights  in  tons:  16}-,  21|,  13^,  18J,  19f,  23f.  I74, 
14f,  25,  20|^.  16J,  18f  ?  Ans.  226}^  tons 

(5)  Including  the  drawheads,  and  making  no  allowance  for 
slack,  what  is  the  length  of  a  train  of  6  cars  of  the  following 
lengths  in  feet :     33^,  32^,  34f ,  35f ,  30|  and  36^  ? 

i4;7s.  202}^  feet 
Solutions  : 

(1)  In  this  problem  the  Whole  Numbers  are  3-|-5-|-2.  the  sum  of  which  is  10.  The 
Fractions  are  ^,  f ,  i  and  {,  the  Common  Denominator  of  which  is  24  (se^  Art.  43,  April 
Magazine);  therefore,  we  have  A~f'HH~A~l~ii=H>  which,  reduced  to  a  Mixed  Number 
(see  Art.  41,  April  Magazine),  is  2/^  or  2^.  The  sum  of  the  other  Whole  Numbers  was 
10,  which,  added  to  this  Mixed  Number,  gives  us  \2^  tons. 

(2)  The  Common  Denominator  of  ^V*  h  -h*  i^>  A  ^"d  \  is  240 ;  therefore,  we  have 
A'ir+/A+/ft+M+A«(rhi%=H4=AV  gallon  saved. 

(3)  In  this  problem  the  Whole  Numbers  are  4+2+4+1+1  =  12.  The  Fractions  are 
t>  At  i'  A>  i  and  {,  the  Common  E)enominator  of  which  is  48 ;  therefore,  we  have  }{ 
+it+ll+ft+A+tt=Wr  which,  reduced  to  a  Mixed  Number,  is  3JJ.  The  sum  of  the 
Whole  Numbers  was  12,  which,  added  to  the  Mixed  Number,  gives  us  15^}  inches. 

(4)  In  this  problem  the  Whole  Numbers  are  1 6+2 1+13+ 18+ 19+23+1 7+ 14+2S+ 
20+16+18=220.  The  Fractions  are  i,  J,  J,  J.  f,  f,  f,  f ,  \\,  \  and  f,  the  Common  De- 
nominator of  which  is  1680:  therefore,  we  have  ,VV,j+iW\r+^A+Htt+itt«+H«+ 
iHH-im+HJi+m8+H«=VW-.  which,  reduced  to  a  Mixed  Number,  is  6}Hf,  or 
b\(\.  The  sum  of  the  Whole  Numbers  was  220,  which,  added  to  the  Mixed  Number, 
gives  us  226} H  tons  in  the  train. 

(5)  In  this  problem  the  Whole  Numberj  are  33+32+34+35+30+36=200.  The 
Fractions  are  |,  \,  |,  |,  \  and  ^,  the  Common  denominator  of  which  is  120 ;  therefore, 
we  have  A^+/A+U»+/A+i'A+iWF=fiK.  which,  reduced  to  a  Mixed  Number,  is 
2^^  or  2{{.  The  sum  of  the  Whole  Numbers  was  200,  which,  added  to  this  MUed 
Number,  gives  us  202} §  feet  for  the  length  of  the  train. 

46« — Subtraction  of  Fractions  is  the  process  of  finding  the  difference 
between  two  numbers,  one  or  both  of  which  are  Fractions.  Subtraction  being 
simply  the  reverse  process  of  addition,  you  will  readily  understand  how  to  per- 
form the  problems  in  Subtraction  of  Fractions. 

Rule. — Reduce  both  Fractions  to  Common  Denominators,  take  the  difference 
between  the  Numerators  for  a  new  Numerator,  and  write  it  over  the  Common  De- 
nominator: 
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Example. — Find  the  difference  between  J  and  \. 

Soluthn, — The  Common  Denominator  of  \  and  J  is  12;  therefore,  A~A==Vi« 

Examples  for  Practice : 

(1)  A  piece  of  railroad  iron  was  28 1\  feet  in  length  and 
a  piece  5\  feet  long  was  cut  off ;  how  long  was  the  remaining 
piece  ?  ,    Ans,  23j3y  feet 

(2)  If  a  quart  can  is  i  full  of  oil  and  ^^  of  a  quart  of  oil  is 
used  in  oiling  the  engine,  how  much  oil  remains  in  the  can? 

Arts,  \^  quart 

(3)  There  were  1 5 J  tons  of  coal  in  a  car  and  3 J  tons  were 
put  in  a  coal  chute ;  how  much  remained  in  the  car  ? 

Arts.  1 1  \  tons 

(4)  If  an  engine  starts  on  a  trip  with  6  tons  of  coal  and 
reaches  the  other  end  of  the  division  with  If  tons,  how  much  did 
the  fireman  shovel  on  the  trip  ?  Ans,  4^  tons 

(5)  If  a  sidetrack  is  {  of  a  mile  long  and  a  train  which  is  \ 
of  a  mile  in  length,  takes  siding,  what  is  the  length  of  the  side 
track  unoccupied  ?  Ans.  \\  of  a  mile 

Solutions: 

(1)  28A=28iV»  5l=5A;  28^— 5A=23A.  The  Common  Denpmioator  of  ^ 
and  i  is  12;  therefore  28]^  Is  already  reduced  and  5|=5iV*  We  take  the  difference 
between  the  Numerators  2  and  9,  which  is  7.  We  write  this  over  the  Common  Denomi- 
nator 12,  which  gives  us  /y.  We  then  subtract  5  from  28,  the  result  being  23 ;  therefore. 
28^^—5}  =231^1  feet,  the  length  of  the  remaining  piece  of  iron. 

(2)  The  Common  Denominator  of  }  and  i\  is  16 ;  therefore,  we  have  j}  and  A. 
The  difference  between  the  Numerators  3  and  14  is  11    therefore,  j— I'f =H* 

(3)  151—31=11}  or  11^.  The  Fractions  already  have  a  Comn)on .  Denominator, 
but  we  cannot  subtract  3  from  1,  therefore  we  "borrow  "  1  from  the  Minuend  15^4hat  is, 
we  add  1  (a  Whole  Number)  to  the  \.  There  are  }  in  one,  which  added  to  \  equals} 
We  now  subtract  3  from  5  and  get  2  as  a  new  Numerator,  which  we  write  over  th9  Common 
Denominator.  As  we  "borrowed"  1  from  the  Minuend  we  only  have  14  left;  then  we 
take  3  from  14  (instead  of  3  from  15),  the  result  being  11.  Therefore,  151—3}= 11}  or 
11}  tons,  the  amount  of  coal  remaining  in  the  car. 

(4)  6— 1|=4J.  We  "borrow  "  1  from  the  Minuend  6  and  make  a  Fraction  of  it. 
1  is  equal  to  f ,  as  we  learned  some  time  ago.  We  subtract  I  from  {.  the  resylt  being  \. 
We  then  subtract  1  from  5  (instead  of  1  from  6).  the  result  being  4 ;  therefore,  .6— 1|=4^ 
tons,  the  amount  of  coal  the  fireman  shoveled. 

(5)  The  Common  Denominator  of  I  and  ^  is  24 ;  therefore,  i={}  and  \=^. 
\\—^t^\\ ;  that  is,  there  was  \\  of  a  mile  of  side  track  unoccupied. 

47* — Multiplication  of  Common  Fractions  is  the  process  of  finding  the 
product  of  two  numbers,  one  or  both  of  which  are  Fractions. 

Rule. — ( / )  Reduce  all  Whole  and  Mixed  Numbers  to  Improper  Fractions. 
(2)  Multiply  the  Numerators  together  for  the  Numerator  of  the  Product  and 
the  Denominators  together  for  the  Denominator  of  the  Product. 
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Example, — Multiply  li  by  |. 

Solution, =Tht  Mixed  Number  ll=t,  an  Improper  Fraction  (see  Art.  40,  April 
Magazine);  therefore,  we  have  iXf=:i^j.  The  Numerators  3  and  3  multiplied  tof^ther 
give  as  a  Product  9,  and  the  Denominators  2  and  8  give  16  ;  therefore,  liX|=i^. 

Examples  for  Practice : 

(1)  Multiply  i  by  J.  Ans,-^ 

(2)  If  rails  are  29|  feet  in  length,  how  much  track  will  10 
rails  lay,  estimating  that  5  rails  will  be  used  on  each  side  of  the 
track?  Ans.  148 J  feet 

(3)  A  fireman  burned  an  average  of  12f  tons  of  coal  each 
round  trip  ;  how  many  tons  did  he  burn  in  7\  round  trips  ? 

Ans.  95f  tons. 

(4)  If  an  engine,  after  having  a  new  set  of  flues  and  the 
mud  cleaned  out  of  her  boiler,  bums  f  of  a  ton  of  coal  less  every 
day  (100  miles),  how  much  coal  will  be  saved  to  the  company 
in  the  first  month,  provided  the  engine  makes  3,215  miles 
(32jVV  days)?  Ans.  20 j\  tons 

(5)  If  a  leak  in  a  firebox  causes  an  engine  to  burn  f  of  a 
ton  of  coal  extra  each  day  (100  miles),  and  coal  costs  the  com- 
pany 2{^  dollars  per  ton,  what  will  that  leak  cost  the  company  in 
one  month,  provided  the  engine  makes  2,680  miles  (26 j^a  days)? 

Ans.  Ab^  dollars 
Solutions  : 

(1)  We  multiply  the  Numerators  1  and  5  together  for  the  Numerator  of  the  Product, 
which  is  5,  and  the  Denominators  3  and  6  together  for  the  Denominator  of  the  Product, 
which  is  18;  therefore.  JXf=A. 

(2)  The  Mixed  Number  29}  equals  the  Improper  Fraction  V>  and  as  the  track  has 
two  rails,  the  10  rails  only  laid  a  track  5  rails  in  length.  The  Whole  Number  5  equals  the 
Improper  Fraction  f  (see  example  5  in  Art.  40,  April  Magazine);  therefore,  we  have  to 
multiply  ¥  by  f .  The  Numerators  89  and  5,  when  multiplied  together,  give  a  Product  of 
445,  and  the  Denominators  3  and  1  give  a  Product  of  3 ;  therefore,  the  Product  of  the 
Fractions  is  ^^.  which  reduced  to  a  Mixed  Number  (see  Art.  41,  April  Magazine)  is 
1481 :  therefore.  291X5=  148^,  the  length  of  track  in  feet  that  the  10  rails  would  lay. 

(3)  The  Mixed  Number  12i=V^,  and  the  Mixed  Number  7t=V.  VXV=H*= 
95f ,  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  burned. 

(4)  The  total  mileage  for  the  month,  3,215,  is  estimated  to  be  32^  days  and  ^ 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  is  ^^f.  The  Mixed  Number  32^ff,  when  reduced  to  an  Improper 
Fraction,  is  W;  therefore,  the  problem  is  to  multiply  J,  the  coal  saved  every  day,  by 
W-  the  number  of  days.  |X  W  =  VA*=20iVo,  or  20A  tons  of  coal  saved  during  the 
month. 

(5)  If  }  of  a  ton  of  coal  is  burned  each  day  on  account  of  the  leak,  and  a  ton  of  coal 
costs  2f  dollars,  then  |XV  =  2?  dollars,  the  cost  of  what  is  burned  in  one  day  (2f=V^ 
when  reduced  to  an  Improper  Fraction).  The  entire  mileage,  2,680,  is  equal  to  26iV\r»  or 
2(4  days,  and  261=^1*^.  We  now  multiply  the  Fraction  representing  the  cost  of  coal  for 
one  day  (I?)  by  the  Fraction  representing  the  total  numbers  of  days  (^H);  therefore. 
If  X  i|*=*iV5'  =481^0^  dollars,  the  expense  of  the  leak  to  the  company  for  the  2,680  miles. 
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Bh€  Tobacco  Trust  and  the 
Cigarmakcrs'  Union 

Those  innocent  workingmen,  who 
believe  that  "trusts  are  good  things," 
should  attentively  read  the  following 
official  circulars  of  the  Cigar  Makers* 
International  Union  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor: 

CiGARMAKERS'      INTERNATIONAL      UnION     OF 

America. 

HEADQUARTERS    ADVISORY    BOARD 
CiGARMAKERS'    UNIONS    OF    NeW    YoRK 

AND  Vicinity. 
To  Organised  Labor  of  the  United  States, 
Greeting : — 

The  Cigarmakers  of  this  city,  during 
the  last  year,  passed  through  the  greatest 
struggle  for  the  existence  of  their  organi- 
zation, against  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  manufacturers  who  openly  declared 
that  they  were  going  to  destroy  and  wipe 
out  the  Cigarmakers'  International  Union. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  how  5,000 
Cigarmakers  were  locked  out  for  six 
months,  for  having  dared  to  assist  the 
2.000  employes  of  Kerbs,  Wertheim  & 
Schiffcr,  and  how  they  refused  to  return 
to  work,  unless  they  received  an  increase 
in  their  former  scant  wages.  The  bosses 
were  compelled  to  open  shops  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  fill  the  orders  that 
they  were,  and  are,  unable  to  manufacture 
in  this  city,  our  members  refusing  to  work 
and  starve. 

The  employes  of  Kerbs,  Wertheim  & 
Sphiffer  are  still  on  strike  and  the  shop 
is  closed  to  all  members  of  the  union  and 
will  remain  so  until  organized  labor  is 
recognized  by  this  firm  and  living  wages 
paid. 

Another  factor  now  appears  upon  the 
scene,  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
in  plain  words,  the  trust,  which  has  ab- 
sorbed the  factory  of  Powell,  Smith  &  Co., 
and  a  number  of  other  factories ;  still 
other  factories  are  to  be  opened  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  and  they  will  en- 
deavor to  absorb  the  entire  cigar  industry 
as  they  have  so  largely  done  in  the  tobacco 
trade. 


We  believe  that  we  havje  the  sympathy 
of  the  working  people  of  this  country  who 
will  not  permit  75,000  cigarmakers  to  be 
dragged  down  to  the  level  of  serfs,  and  that 
Organized  Labor  of  this  country  will  co- 
operate with  us  in  our  efforts  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  manhood  and  retain  that 
independent  spirit  for  which  our  Interna- 
tional Union  has  struggled  to  maintain 
during  the  thirty-seven  years  of  existence. 
We,  therefore,  appeal  to  all  branches  of 
organized  labor  and  their  friends  to  stand 
by  us  in  this,  our  greatest  struggle  against 
the  combined  millions  of  Kerbs,  Wertheim 
&  Schiffer  and  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  and  treat  all  cigars  made  by 
them  as  you  should — you  know. 

Smoke  Only  Cigars  that  Bear  the  Blue 
Label  of  the  Cigarmakers'  International 
Union  of  America.  ,It  is  the  only  way 
that  you  can  assist  us  in  curtailing  the 
powers  of  this  Octopus. 

We,  therefore,  request  that  you  and  your 
friends  Refuse  to  Smoke  the  following 
brands  and  notify  all  those  who  handle 
the  same  that  you  will  not  patronize  them 
while  they  continue  to  do  so : 

General  Arthur,  Cremo,  Robert  Bums, 
Tom  Moore,  G.  W.  Childs  and  Henry 
George. 

Yours  fraternally, 

DANIEL   HARRIS, 
Chairman,  Joint  Advisory  Board. 
340   East  Eighth   Stieet,   New   York  City, 

New  York. 


office  of 

Cigarmakers'   International  Union, 
Monon  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Constant  attempts  of  unfair  manufact- 
urers in  the  cigar  trade  in  combination 
with  the  trust  influence  to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  cigarmakers  and  destroy 
the  International  Union  nave  met  with  the 
persistent  and  undaunted  heroism  of  our 
members. 

The  great  lockout  of  5,000  members  of 
our  craft  in  New  York  by  the  manufactur- 
ers put  the  cigarmakers  upon  their  mettle, 
until  the  trust  influence  and  power  are  now 
being  invoked  against  us.  We,  therefore, 
urge  earnest  compliance  with  the  request 
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in  this  circular;  that  is,  to  avoid  all  cigars 
unless  they  bear  the  Union  Blue  Label, 
and  particularly  the  brands  above  enumer- 
ated. Fraternally  yours, 

G.  Vv.  PERKINS, 
International  President. 


headquarters  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  2,  1901. 

The  circumstances  and  conditions  as 
described  in  the  above  appeal  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  Executive  Council,  and 
action  taken  thereon  by  the  Executive 
Council  as  well  as  by  the  Louisville  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  the  same  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely accurate. 

The  appeal  of  the  cigarmakers  in  this  great 
struggle,  as  well  as  their  constant  activity 
in  the  general  movement  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  workers  everywhere,  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  fraternal  consid- 
eration and  sympathetic  cooperation  of 
all  our  fellow-workers. 

Fraternally  yours. 

[seal]  SAML.  GOMPERS. 

Frank  Morrison,        President  A.  F.  of  L. 
Secretary  A.  F.  of  L. 

«     *     • 

A  Labor  Congress. 

The  union  workers  of  the  State  of 
Washington  have  formed  a  Labor 
Congress,  which  represents  ninety-six 
af!Hiated  tmions.  Its  objects  are,  ac- 
cording to  its  official  report,  "to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  unions 
it  represents,  engender  harmony  and 


a  centralization  of  purpose,  and  to 
work  unceasingly  in  behalf  of  laws  for 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the 
laboring  men  and  women  of  the 
State." 

At  the  recent  session  of  this  Wash- 
ington Labor  Congress,  resolutions 
were  adopted  as  follows : 

Against  the  importation  of  alien 
contract  labor;  stating  that  the  laws 
were  openly  violated;  calling  to  the 
"national  government,  and  to  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative  and  judicial  de- 
partments thereof"  that  "adequate 
steps  be  taken  to  bring  to  justice  per- 
sons known  to  be  wilful  and  persist- 
ent violators  of  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican labor." 

In  favor  of  the  "direct  election  of 
United  States  senators  by  the  people." 

Against  the  presumed  intention  of 
the  President  to  appoint  "Harrison 
G.  Otis,"  "a  notorious  breeder  and 
employer  of  non-union  labor,"  to  a 
position  in  the  cabinet. 

Suggesting  to  "the  various  labor 
unions  of  the  State  that  they  take  up 
the  study  of  the  qusetion  of  the  public 
ownership  of  the  industries." 

In  favor  of  submitting  the  question 
of  women  suffrage  to  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  State. 

In  favor  of  postal  savings  banks. 


^ 


Labor      Note 


^ 


Effects  of  the  Trust. — The  ice  trust 
is  said  to  have  thrown  7,500  men  out  of 
employment  in  the  state  of  Maine. 


Advertising  the  Labial. — The  Union 
Hatter's  are  said  to  have  spent  $42,000 
during  the  past  two  years  in  advertising 
their  label. 


Landlords  and  Workingmen. — The 
landlords  in  Germany  are  said  to  be  rais- 
ing rents  to  such  an  extent  that  the  city 
administrations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  have  taken  steps  to  provide  small 
homes  for  the  workingmen. 


Strike  is  Settled. — The  strike  of  the 
400  workmen  at  the  Macbeth  Glass  Works 
at  Marion,  Ind.,  is  said  to  have  been  set- 
tled and  business  resumed. 


Want  an  Eight-Hour  Day  and  Better 
Pay. — The  journeymen  painters  and  dec- 
orators at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  struck 
for  an  eight-hour  day  and  increased  wages. 


Shorter  Hours  and  Better  Pay. — A 
reduction  of  hours  and  a  scale  of  20  cents 
per  hour  for  gas  fitters,  and  30  cents  per 
hour  for  plumbers,  has  been  gained  by 
the  Plumbers'  Union  of  Marion,  Ind.,  after 
a  strike  lasting  five  days. 
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Minimum  Wages  and  Maximum  Hours. 
— A  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour 
scale  has  been  put  into  effect  by  the  laun- 
dry workers  of  San  Francisco,  California. 


Machine- Picking  vs.  Hand-Picking. — 
The  colored  people  in  Texas  are  said  to 
be  scared  because  a  man  in  that  state  has 
patented  a  machine  that  picks  eight  bales 
of  cotton  in  a  day. 


Progress. — The  Garment  Workers  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  secured  a  reduction 
from  a  ten-hour  to  a  nine-hour  day,  extra 
price  for  overtime,  and  rules  regulating 
the  apprentice  system. 


Would  Not  Work  With  Non-Union 
Plumbers. — Because  of  the  employment  of 
non-union  plumbers  on  the  Vanderbilt  res- 
idence, "Idle  Hour,"  at  Oakdale,  L.  I.,  the 
other  workmen  struck. 


The  Injunction. — An  injunction  has 
been  served  on  the  Retail  Clerks*  Union 
of  San  Francisco,  restraining  it  from  boy- 
cotting firms  refusing  to  accede  to  the 
early-closing  movement. 


The  Trust  and  Competition. — Close 
competition  with  the  trust  is  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  a  lo  to  20  per  cent  cut  in 
wages  of  the  two  hundred  employes  of  the 
Mann  Edge  Tool  Co.,  at  Lewiston,  Pa. 


Would  Not  Submit  to  Reduction. — 
One  hundred  girls  employed  in  Lorillard's 
tobacco  factory  at  Jersey  City,  controlled 
by  the  Continental  Tobacco  Company, 
rather  than  submit  to  a  cut  in  wages 
amounting  to  nine  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
quit  work. 


Coming  Conventions. — The  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the  Switchmen's 
Union  each  hold  their  conventions  in  May. 
The  Conductors  will  meet  in  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Trainmen  and  Switchmen  in  Mil- 
waukee. In  the  next  issue  of  the  Loco- 
motive Firemen's  Magazine,  information 
concerning  these  conventions  will  be  pub- 
lished. The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  extends  to  them  greetings,  and 
wishes  for  them  profitable  legislative 
action. 


On  the  Fair  List. — H.  D.  Gall,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen,  has  issued 
a  circular  stating  that  "the  trouble  which 
has  existed  between  Swift  &  Co.  and  or- 
ganized labor  has  been  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed, and  the  said  firm  is  now  on  the 
fair   list." 


A  Shorter  Work  Day. — On  May  20, 
1901,  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists will  make  a  universal  demand  for 
a  nine-hour  work  day.  The  assistance  of 
all  friends  of  organized  labor  is  invoked 
in   behalf  of  the  movement. 


Where  Unionism  is  Strong. — It  is 
claimed  that  Streator,  111.,  is  the  best  or- 
ganized town  in  the  country,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  or  woman  to  work 
on  any  job  unless  a  member  of  some  labor 
organization.  Through  thorough  organi- 
zation, wages  have  been  increased  and 
working  conditions  improved. 


Will  Bear  the  Label. — The  largest 
shoe  factory  in  Canada,  operated  by  J.  D. 
King  &  Co.,  of  Toronto,  is  said  to  have 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Worker's  Uuion,  by  which  are  settled 
all  differences  between  the  King  Company 
and  organized  labor  for  three  years,  and 
the  company's  products  are  to  bear  the 
label. 


Must  Bear  the  Label. — The  letter  car- 
riers of  Philadelphia  are  said  to  have  in- 
serted a  clause  in  the  contract  for  making 
their  spring  and  summer  suits,  which  re- 
quires that  each  and  every  piece  entering 
into  the  making  of  the  uniforms  pur- 
chased under  the  contract  shall  be  cut, 
made  and  finished  by  union  labor,  and 
bear  the  union  label. 


The  Piece-Work  System. — The  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Burlington^  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Northern  Railroad  Company  to 
introduce  the  piece-work  system  in  its 
shops  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  resulted  in  a 
strike  of  the  machinists  and  boiler  makers 
employed  there.  Similar  action  was  taken 
by  the  men  employed  in  the  company's 
shops  at  Iowa  Falls.  Both  sides  have  re- 
fused to  recede  from  their  positions,  and 
efforts  to  effect  a  settlement  have  failed. 


There  Will  Be  No  Shooting. — The 
following  is  credited  to  Mayor  Van  Wyck, 
of  New  York  City,  by  an  exchange: 

"Mayor  Van  Wyck  has  given  notice  that 
he  will'  not  encoiu-age  the  use  of  troops 
to  put  down  strikes  in  New  York.  When 
a  national  guard  general  asked  an  appro- 
priation for  a  rifle  range,  explaining  that 
soldiers  who  can't  shoot  are  of  no  use, 
the  mayor  answered:  'They  don't  need 
to  shoot  in  this  city.  With  our  excellent 
police  force  there  is  no  use  for  militia.' 
Then  the  animus  of  the  militia  general 
came  out.  'There  have  been  strikes,'  he 
said,  'when  the  services  of  the  guard  were 
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called  for.'  But  Mayor  Van  Wyck's  re- 
ply was  ready.  'Not  since  I  have  been 
mayor  of  New  York,'  he  retorted,  adding: 
'The  police  force  is  capable  of  handling 
any  and  all  disturbances,  and  there  will 
be  no  shooting.'  " 


Will  Compete  With  the  Trust. — The 
Doerhoeffer  Brothers  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
who  several  years  ~ago  sold  out  their  large 
and  successful  plant  to  the  Continental 
Tobacco  Co.,  are  said  to  be  making  prepar- 
ations to  erect  a  large  new  plant  in  the 
spring,  and  that  they  will  enter  into  active 
competition  with  the  trust.  It  is  expected 
that  about  3,000  hands  will  be  employed 
in  the  new  plant,  making  Louisville  the 
largest  competitive  manufactured  tobacco 
center  in  the  world. 


A  Good  Deed. — Some  of  the  miners 
killed  in  the  mine  explosion  on  Vancouver 
Island,  British  Columbia,  last  month,  for- 
merly worked  in  Illinois,  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers*  organization  of  that  state 
while  in  convention  voted  to  send  $500  to 
aid  the  distressed  families  of  the  victims. 
This  action  was  both  timely  and  credit- 
able  to  the  Illinois  mine  workers.  The 
prompt  action  taken  was  due  largely  to 
Secretary  W.  D.  Ryan,  who  said  to  the 
delegates : 

"I  want  to  call  your  attention  now  to 
the  fact  that  sixty  miners  are  entombed 
in  a  mine  in  Vancouver.  I  think  it  will 
be  right  for  this  convention  to  take  some 
action,  and  send  a  good-,  liberal  donation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  men.  Many  of  the  men  who  are 
buried  in  that  mine  are  from  Illinois.  I 
had  many  personal  acquaintances  amon;; 
them,  and  possibly  many  of  you  had.  I 
think  we  can  show  our  appreciation  of 
what  has  been  done  for  us  in  the  past, 
and  I  hope  the  chair  will  appoint  a  com- 


mittee to  draft  suitable  resolutions  and  ar- 
range for  a  liberal  donation  for  these  un- 
fortunate people.  Others  did  it  for  us 
when  we  were  in  need." — The  Miner  and 
Operator. 


Unfair  Tobacco. — The  following  official 
circular  has  been  addressed  to  "organized 
labor  and  its  friends"  by  the  Tobacco 
Workers*  International  Union : 

"There  are  some  non-union  brands  of 
tobacco  now  being  sold  in  your  market 
called  'Five  Bros.,'  'Star,*  'Horseshoe,* 
'Bull  Dog,*  'Senate,*  'Axle,'  'Standard 
Navy,'  'Old  Congress  Navy,'  'Helping 
Hand,*  'Mountain  Rose,*  Windmill,'  'Foun- 
tain,' 'Old  Congress,'  'Sweet  Clover/  'Bull 
Durham'  and  'Polar  Bear,'  also  'Sweet 
Caporal  Cigarettes,'  most  all  of  which  are 
made  by  the  great  tobacco  trust,  which  is 
imfair  to  organized  labor;  the  others  are 
made  by  the  Lovell  &  Buffington  firm  of 
Covington,  Ky.,  where  our  members  have 
been  on  a  strike  for  several  months, 
against  unjust  conditions.  Now,  if  your 
union  will  have  the  secretary  write  to  the 
Lovell  &  Buffington  Tobacco  Co.,  of  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  notifying  them  of  your  ob- 
jection to  using  their  brands  of  tobacco, 
until  such  time  as  they  see  fit  to  put  the 
Blue  Label  of  the  Tobacco  Workers*  In- 
ternational Union  upon  them,  also  induce 
your  dealers  to  do  the  same. 

"If  your  dealers  do  not  know  where  to 
get  union  labeled  tobacco,  upon  applica- 
tion we  will  gladly  sent  you  lists  of  union 
tobacco  firms,  and  all  other  information 
you  may  desire  in  this  matter. 

"Hoping  you  will  comply  with  our  re- 
quest and  thanking  you  in  advance  for  so 
doing.  Please  notify  £.  Lewis  Evans, 
Secretary  of  T.  W.  I.  U.,  Room  56,  Ameri- 
can National  Bank  Building,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  as  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  your 
organization." 


A  MuU  and  Another  Working' 
man.^ 

T  T  was  near  the  close  of  the  19th  century, 
^  after  having  spent  the  best  part  of  my 
life  in  the  service  of  civilization,  that  I 
found  myself  without  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  out  of  a  job.  Men  in  like  condi- 
tion were  all  around  me.  Some  were 
young,  robust,  hopeful ;  some  were  old, 
despondent,  and  despairing.  Some  sym- 
pathised and  some  hated. 

In  my  younger  years  I  had  worked  in- 

*  By  Bert  Half  man. 


cessantly,  but  of  late  no  one  seemed  to 
have  need  of  my  services,  and  my  sub- 
stance had  been  consumed  in  its  interim 
between  jobs. 

It  was  the  Age  of  Machinery.  A  pulley, 
a  belt,  a  dozen  shafts  and  bearings  super- 
seded a  hundred  workmen. 

To  my  joy,  one  morning,  I  read  a  sign 
"Men  Wanted,"  on  an  office  door  of  a 
great  corporation.  For  an  instant  my 
spirits  bubbled  over  in  the  realization  that 
I  was  a  "man,"  and  perhaps  was  wanted. 

On  entering  the  office  I  was  met  by  a 
porter  who  escorted  me  to  a  room  where 
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I  was  placed  in  the  rear  of  a  long  line  of 
men,  awaiting  turn  at  a  door  which  led 
to  an  inner  sanctuary,  where  the  word 
"Men"  was  being  thoroughly  sounded  and 
exemplified  by  a  great  doctor,  named 
Doctor  Physical  Examination. 

My  turn  came  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  I 
passed  in.  A  being  whose  visage  rivaled 
many  of  the  likenesses  of  Satan  I  had 
seen  in  youth,  met  me  with  a  cold  smile, 
which  reminded  me  of  my  vanished  over- 
coat, and  a  piercing  eye  which  stirred  up 
my  rheumatic  pains,  so  deep  was  its  pene- 
tration. 

In  youth  I  had  been  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  manhood — strong  limbed,  broad 
shouldered,  keen  of  sight,  and  ready  of 
hand.  A  shadow  of  my  former  prestige 
remained,  but  in  my  hair  Age  had  sprinkled 
his  tell-tale  tokens,  and  my  eyes,  though 
strong,  showed  they  had  poured  over  the 
history  of  too  many  years. 

The  Great  Doctor  felt  of  my  muscular 
arm,  adjusted  his  glasses,  and  peered  into 
my  face  with  great  wisdom.  He  turned  me 
slowly  around,  as  one  would  a  revolving 
chair,  and  looked  at  me  closely,  up  and 
down.  As  yet,  neither  of  us  had  spoken. 
He  mechanically  pushed  me  on  to  a  pair 
of  scales,  and  peered  through  his  glasses 
at  the  beam. 

"What I  what!"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
closer  and  feeling  my  arm  with  a  more  pro- 
nounced grip.  "Only  158 1  Good  girth, 
fine  arm,  full  chest,  but  two  pounds  short; 
and  hair  a  trifle  grey,  and  eye  declining  in 
power  of  vision.  Please  pass  out,  sir !" 
and  he  opened  a  door  into  the  street. 

But  I  did  not  move.  I  was  bewildered  by 
his  actions.  "I  would  like  to  have  work," 
I  said,  by  way  of  explanation,  but  cutting 
me  short  he  said  hurriedly :  "Our  weight 
standard  is  160  pounds;  you  weigh  only 
158 " 

"But  that  is  a  small  deficiency " 

"A  million  words  will  not  bring  you  up 
to  our  standard,"  said  he. 

"I  have  letters  of  service  from " 

"If  you  had  testimonials  from  all  my  be- 
loved ancestors,  you  are  still  two  pounds 
light,"  he  replied. 

"I  have  had  twenty  years'  experience  in 
my  calling " 

"If  you  were  a  golden  Colossus,  you  are 
not  of  staiidard  weight,  and  your  hair 
shows  you  to  be  over  the  age  limit,"  he 
replied. 

"My  friend,"  I  said,  "  jgive  me  a  trail ; 
I  need  work ;  my  family " 

"Sir,  your  usefulness  is  past  for  us ;  you 
are  a  back  number,  we  want  men,  we  need 
men,  we  will  take  only  men.  You  are  not 
up  to  our  standard  of  a  man,  and  belong 
to  the  scrap  pile.  One  must  be  young, 
sound,  good  sight,  hearing  and  health,  of 


proper  age,  weight,  height  and  habits- 
please  pass  out.    Time  is  money  !" 

I  stepped  out  into  the  street  rejected, 
just  as  an  old  mule  limped  out  of  an  alley 
on  the  other  side.  The  stock  yards  were 
near  by,  and  all  day  another  Great  Doctor 
had  been  sorting  and  buying  mules.  They 
must  be  young,  sound,  gentle,  strong,  true 
to  the  collar,  free  from  bad  traits,  of  proper 
age,  weight,  color  and  disposition,  and 
this  old  veteran  which  met  me  had  failed 
to  pass.  He  bore  many  visible  tokens  of 
disqualification  His  left  ear  drooped. 
His  right  fore  foot  was  full  of  corns.  His 
tail  had  been  broken  in  a  wreck,  years  ago. 
His  under  lip  hanging  so  low,  gave  him 
an  unseemly  aspect,  and  the  copious  flow 
of  tears  from  his  single  eye,  bore  witness 
that  he  had  passed  lire's  golden  meridian. 

We  walked  down  the  road  together,  la- 
menting over  our  mutual  unfitness  for 
earth. 

Presently  a  butcher  overtook  us  and 
drove  my  companion  away  to  the  cannery. 
The  gfrewsome  thougnt,  too  dark  for  ut- 
terance flashed  through  my  mind-^— how 
long,  ere  the  cannery,  instead  of  the  alms- 
house, will  be  the  refuge  for  worn  out 
workingmen?  Bert  Huffman. 

Kamela,  Oregon. 

AAA 

Panics  Follow  OVer-CapitalUa* 

Hon.* 

While  at  the  present  time  we  are  enjoy- 
ing what  may  be  justly  termed  as  unpre- 
cedented prosperity,  yet  as  everything  has 
a  limit,  so  there  is  a  limit  to  it,  and  as  the 
wave  that  rises  highest  on  the  beach  flows 
farthest  out  to  sea,  so  the  most  disastrous 
panic  we  have  ever  faced  in  the  history  of 
this  country  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  next 
decade. 

Ordinarily,  the  financial  depressions  in 
this  country  have  fallen  at  intervals  of 
twenty  years,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
was  the  panic  6i  1873.  The  panic  of  1857 
followed  the  one  of  1837,  and  the  panic 
of  1893  followed  the  one  of  1873.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  thus  established, 
the  next  panic  would  be  due  in  1913,  but 
as  conditions  brought  about  by  the  civil 
war,  caused  a  great  fluctuation  in  all  kinds 
of  values,  and  also  brought  about  new  eco- 
nomic conditions,  precipitating  the  panic 
of  1873  four  years  before  it  would  ordi- 
narily have  been  due,  conditions  point  to 
a  financial  crisis  arising  before  its  anal- 
ogous time. 

The  daily  press  is  filled  with  the  news 
of  gigantic  enterprises,  of  great  combina- 
tions of  capital,  real  and  fictitious,  cre- 
ated for  the  centralization  of  wealth.  The 
greater   the   centralization    of   wealth,   the 


•By  W.  L.  Frerob. 
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more  people  who  are  dependent  on  that 
centralized  wealth  for  support.  As  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  centralization, 
in  the  diminishing  of  the  actual  number 
of  real  value  holders  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  number  of  dependents. 

The  tendency  of  the  above  conditions 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  great  business 
ventures  are  completed  these  days,  would 
suggest  to  the  mind  that  twenty  years  will 
not  elapse  from  the  period  of  the  last  panic 
until  the  next  one.  Please  note  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  taken  from  a  New  York 
Associated  Press  dispatch  of  April  4th : 

"The  speculative  spirit  had  apparently 
run  wild  and  no  feat  seemed  too  good  to 
attempt  in  the  feverish  imagination  of  the 
excited  speculators.  The  boldness  and 
recklessness  of  the  manipulation,  however, 
probably  were  never  equalled  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  variations  of  a 
point  or  more  between  sales  were  viewed 
with  much  equamity.  Blocks  of  thousands 
of  shares  of  stock  were  tossed  backward 
and  forward,  and  millions  of  dollars  were 
ventured  with  no  more  concern  than 
though  pennies  were  being  pitched.  News 
of  actual  conditions  of  properties  played 
no  part  whatever  in  the  speculation." 

There  is  much  more  in  the  article  that 
goes  to  show  to  what  a  reckless  excess 
stock  gambling  had  reached,  but  notice 
the  last  sentence  particularly.  Actual  con- 
ditions, or  in  other  words,  actual  values 
played  no  part. 

Gambling  is  frowned  on  by  all  good 
people,  yet  here  we  have  a  game  played  for 
the  weal  or  woe  of  a  numerous  people,  and 
who  objects? 

The  history  of  every  panic  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  that,  its  primary  cause  was 
the  creation  of  fictitious  values,  and  these 
of  course,  are  created  by  speculation. 
These  fictitious  values  appeared  more 
enormous  in  1893,  but  never  have  they  in- 
vaded all  the  industries  of  the  country  as 
fully  as  at  the  present  time,  nor  have  they 
ever  reached  such  gigantic  proportions. 

The  increase  in  stock  values  reach  into 
the  hundreds  of  mitaons  of  dollars  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years — how  much  of  it 
real,  one  can  only  guess.  Many  men  have 
been  made  enormously  wealthy  by  these 
transactions ;  many  will  be  beggared  before 
they  are  finally  completed,  but  the  present 
result  is  the  creation  of  a  set  of  people  who 
live  extravagantly,  who  are  wasteful  and 
thoughtless    of    the    future,    and    who    are 


bound  to  entail  misery  on  a  great  many 
other  people  in  the  course  of  their  folly. 

To  the  wage  earner  and  the  ordinary 
citizen,  this  reckless  style  of  living  on  the 
part  of  the  speculative  class  works  a  hard- 
ship, as  real  values  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent influenced  by  the  rise  in  price  of  the 
fictitious  ones,  and  he  must  meet  the  raise 
in  the  price  of  living  without  receiving  any 
increase  in  his  earning  capacity.  More 
people  will  be  employed,  and  be  self  sup- 
porting, but  in  the  long  run  the  ordinary 
people  are  impoverished  by  .the  demands 
made  upon  their  earnings. 

The  remedy  must  come  from  the  people, 
as  has  the  remedy  for  all  great  national 
ills  in  the  past — ^but  how,  and  when  it  will 
come,  is  rather  more  than  present  condi- 
tions would  warrant  predicting,  but  it 
seems  a  long  way  off  yet. 

AAA 

British  Problems  of  Excess 
Population.* 

Another  serious  question  which  will 
soon  have  to  be  faced  is  the  overcrowding 
of  our  great  towns.  The  town  population 
that  we  are  now  breeding  by  the  million 
shows  a  distinct  falling-off  in  physique  as 
compared  with  the  country  population,  and 
shows,  also,  what  is  much  more  serious,  a 
weakening  in  those  moral  qualities  which 
are  still  the  pride  of  the  race.  Yet  while 
London  and  other  great  towns  are  so  full 
that  there  is  scarcely  room  to  move  or 
breathe,  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
fertile  land  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
in  many  of  our  Colonies.  Nor  is  it  only 
labor  to  work  upon  the  land  that  the  col- 
onies need.  Canada,  in  particular,  is  cry- 
ing out  for  labor  of  every  kind  for  the  de- 
velopment of  her  manufacturing  industries, 
but  while  trade  is  prosperous  in  England 
the  labor  refuses  to  go.  The  problem  of 
how  the  population  of  the  Empire  can  be 
better  distributed  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
those  awaiting  solution  in  the  new  reign. 
People  talk  of  encouraging  trade  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies;  but. 
after  all,  the  best  exports  that  England 
can  send  to  her  daughter  nations  are  men 
and  women  bred  in  the  old  country  and 
ready  to  work  with  brain  and  muscle  to 
develop  the  new. 

*  Idltorfal  in  Londoh  Oraphio. 
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A  United  lirotherhood  of  RailWap 
Employes. 

nr^HE  writer  (the  editor)  is  a  strong 
*  advocate  of  progress — so  much  so 
that  some  have  called  him  "radical." 
He  believes  that  had  conservatism  al- 
ways ruled  the  world,  working  people 
would  now  be  slaves,  serfs,  peons,  or 
villeins.  Radical  men  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, within  the  past  few  centuries  have 
caused  the  transition  of  the  "villein" 
of  feudal  barons  to  the  modern  Eng- 
lish working  man.  Those  Russians 
who  caused  the  liberation  of  the 
"serfs"  were  radical  men,  opposed 
as  they  were  by  every  conservative 
subject  of  the  Czar.  But  for  progres- 
sive radicalism,  Mexican  "peons" 
would  yet  be  peons.  The  reason  that 
the  United  States  today  is  not  "half 
free  and  half  slave,"  is  because  the 
radical  element  of  our  citizenship  was 
more  powerful  than  the  conservative. 
The  writer  is  in  hearty  accord  with 
any  movement  that  will  elevate  the 
social  standing  of  working  people. 
It  is  true  that  every  really  conserva- 
tive man  in  the  United  States  has 
condemned  combinations  of  labor 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  wages  and  conditions  of  labor,  and 
that  the  radical  element  believed  that 
the  world  had  progressed  to  a  stage 
that  should  permit  the  employe  to 
meet  his  employer  on  equal  footing 
and  that  there  should  be  a  mutual 
agreement  as  to  what  shall  be  the  con- 
ditions of  servitude  and  what  shall 
be  the  recompense. 

We  have  now  progressed,  despite 
the  opposition  of  conservatives,  until 
the  principal  of  labor-unionism  is  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  people. 
M^ny.  of  those  who  formerly  looked 


upon  labor  organizations  as  ''con- 
spiracies against  property  interests" 
have  been  silenced  by  reason  or  els^ 
converted  to  the  cause  of  labor 
unions.  We  have  so  far  convinced 
the  world  that  unionism  is  good  that 
we  have  almost  ceased  to  discuss  with 
our  opponents  the  question  of  union- 
ism, and  now  discuss  among  ourselves 
the  different  kinds  of  unionism. 

We  have  our  radicals  and  our  con- 
servatives within  our  own  ranks;  the 
former  advocating  new  ideas  and  pro- 
gress, and  the  latter  clinging  to  that 
which  is. 

Some  say  that  "pure  and  simple 
trade  unions"  are  failures.  That  la,bor 
can  only  hope  for  relief  by  uniting 
along  political  lines,  that  only  social- 
ism will  bring  to  the  laborer  the  fruits 
of  his  toil. 

Another  believes  in  a  general  union 
of  all  working  people,  regardless  of 
trade  or  occupation.  The  Knights  of 
Labor  tried  this  and  failed. 

Another  class,  the  great  majority 
of  working  people,  believe  that  unions 
ism  formed  on  trade  lines  is  the  most 
practical  and  the  most  beneficial  form 
of  labor  organization. 

But  what  shall  constitute  a  traded 
Shall  all  men  employed  in  the  building 
of  houses  be  united  in  one  building 
trade  union  ?  Or  shall  the  carpenter^; 
brick  layers,  painters,  plumbers,  tiu- 
ners,  etc.,  each  maintain  a  separate 
union,  acting  in  concert  in  matters  of 
mutual  concern?  The  experience  of 
years  has  demonstrated  to  working 
people  in  the  building  trades  that  sep^t 
arate  trade  unions,  combinied  iut6  a 
close  federation,  are  more  beneficial 
thaln  one  union  of  all  the  people  fen- 
gaged  in  the  building  of  housed.    .    1   . 
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Which  is  the  better,  a  republic  like 
the  United  States,  made  up  of  a  fed- 
eration of  separate  states,  or  a  repub- 
lic like  France,  consisting  of  one 
central  government  which  dictates 
even  minor  laws  to  all  localities,  re- 
gardless of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
several  sections  of  the  country? 

The  railway  system  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  the  most  complex  and  extensive 
industry  in  the  world.  Not  taking 
into  consideration  the  great  diversity 
of  occupations  of  the  employes  of 
other  departments  of  railways,  we  find 
engaged  in  train  service  engineers, 
conductors,  brakemen,  switchmen, 
firemen,  machinists,  telegraphers,  sta- 
tion agents,  track  men,  bridgemen, 
car  repairers,  and  others.  The  most 
thoroughly  organized,  the  most  re- 
spected and  the  most  powerful  unions 
of  labor  in  the  world  are  the  several 
railway  "brotherhoods."  While  a  gen- 
eral union  like  the  Knights  of  Labor 
failed  because  of  diverse  interests 
and  dissensions  within  its  own  house- 
hold, the  several  brotherhoods  have 
recovered  from  every  adversity  and 
have  always  prospered  in  times  of 
prosperity.  The  Engineers,  Conduct- 
ors, Trainmen,  Telegraphers,  and 
Firemen  have  acted  in  concert  many 
times  in  the  past  and  if  the  railway 
employes  of  the  country  were  suf- 
ficiently progressive,  radical  enough, 
a  federation  of  these  several  unions 
would  be  formed  that  would  be  a 
counterpart  in  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States — e  pluribus 
unum. 

Some  members  of  these  railway  or- 
ganizations have  been  in  the  past  more 
progressive  than  others — advocating 
a  centralization  of  interests  and 
power  in  a  "general"  organization. 
In  the  winter  of  1892  a  "Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Employes"  was  organized 
in  the  extreme  southwestern  states. 
A  short  while  later  the  "American 
Railway  Union"  had  its  birth.  The 
latter  was  a  "general"  organization 
and  was  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all   railway   employes   should   belong 


to  one  union,  and  that  the  will  of.  the 
mass  should  control,  in  detail,  the 
many  classes  of  railway  workers ;  that 
office  men  and  shop  men,  if  in  the 
majority,  should  dictate  the  wages, 
settlements  and  strikes  of  men  en- 
gaged in  train  service. 

The  failure  of  the  A.  R.  U.  was 
due  to  the  authority  and  power  vested 
in  those  who  had  little  to  sacrifice  by 
a  strike.  A  continental  strike  was 
declared  in  the  face  of  the  opposition 
of  its  president,  Mr.  Debs.  The  men 
who  had  but  little  to  lose  enforced 
great  sacrifices  on  others  who  had 
much  to  lose.  The  principles  of  the 
A.  R.  U.  government  were  not  in  ac- 
cord with  republican  ideas,  which 
recognized  certain  rights  of  the  sev- 
eral constituent  bodies. 

The  news  now  comes  from  the 
Pacific  States  that  another  A.  R.  U. 
has  been  launched  by  members  of  the 
existing  railway  Ishor  organizations. 
The  name  of  the  new  organization  is 
the  "United  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employes."  The  reason  advanced 
for  the  formation  of  this  "general" 
organization  is  that  the  present  laws 
and  policies  of  the  "old"  brotherhoods 
are  defective,  that  they  "do  not  pull 
together,"  that  they  "keep  the  men 
apart,"  etc. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  say 
much  concerning  this  new  A.  R.  U. 
in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine,  the 
editor  submits  the  following  proposi- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  will  be  asked  to  join  in  the  new 
movement : 

The  organization  of  another  A.  R. 
U.  is  not  truly  progressive,  but  retro- 
gressive, and  can  only  result  in  a  war 
between  its  members  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  members  of  the  older  organi- 
zations on  the  other.  Rivalry  will 
certainly  be  engendered  that  will  be 
detrimental  to  all  railway  employes. 

Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  "scab- 
bing" as  one  labor  union  endeavoring 
to  supersede  or  take  the  place  of  an- 
other labor  union. 

The  existing  wage  agreements  be- 
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tween  the  railway  companies  and  the 
brotherhoods,  worth  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  men,  will  cease 
to  be  effective  when  railway  employes 
desert  their  brotherhoods ;  and  during 
the  transition,  with  the  ill  feelings 
that  will  be  created,  railway  com- 
panies will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  reduce  wages. 

The  laws  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  are  just 
what  the  locomotive  engineers  of  the 
country  have  enacted  and  want.  If 
the  laws  of  the  li.  of  L.  F.  are  dis- 
tasteful to  some,  they  are  just  what 
the  majority  of  the  locomotive  fire- 
men of  the  country  want.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  all  the  other  brother- 
hoods. The  reason  that  the  "old** 
brotherhoods  are  as  they  are,  is  be- 
cause the  railway  men  of  the  country 
demand  that  they  shall  be  just  what 
they  are. 

When  the  railway  men  of  North 
America  want  a  "United  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Employes/'  they  will  unite 
the  present  brotherhoods  in  practic- 
ally the  same  manner  in  which  the 
several  American  colonies  were 
united  in  the  United  States,  or  like 
the  Australian  colonies  have  recently 
formed  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth. *If  the  sentiment  of  frater- 
nity is  not  sufficiently  strong  among 
railway  employes  to  cause  them  to 
unite  the  several  brotherhoods,  that 
sentiment  is  surely  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  cause  them  to  combine  in 
a  new  "general"  organization. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  some  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
poorly  constructed,  some  look  with 
dislike  upon  certain  acts  of  officials — 
but  the  last  general  election  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  have  an  affection 
for  what  a  minority  detest.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  scheme  to 
launch  a  new  government  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  government? 
Would  it  not  be  unwise  and  disas- 
trous to  all  concerned? 

Those  who  have  read  the  Locomo- 
tive Firemen's  Magazine  in  the  past 


are  fully  aware  that  the  writer  has 
advocated  legislative  reforms  in  the 
laws  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  but  the  pres- 
ent laws  of  our  Brotherhood  reflect 
the  will  of  the  majority,  they  are  just 
what  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
at  the  last  convention  wanted.  The 
writer  has  for  a  dozen  years  earnestly 
advocated  and  labored  for  a  close 
federation  of  the  "old"  brotherhoods, 
but  a  vast  majority  of  railroad  men 
in  train  service  have  declared  that  it 
shall  not  be — and  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority should  prevail. 

Those  who  have  a  longing  for  a 
"general"  organization  of  railway  em- 
ployes should  remember  that  they  are 
in  the  minority,  and  that  the  only 
fruit  of  an  opposition  movement  will 
be  a  scab-breeding  contest  which  can 
only  bring  disaster  to  the  railway  em- 
ployes of  this  country. 

If  ever  there  is  to  be  a  successful 
"United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Em- 
ployes," we  must  endeavor  to  educate 
the  railroad  men  of  the  country  to 
that  degree  of  progress  that  will  cause 
them  to  unite  the  present  brother- 
hoods. That  time  may  be  a  long  way 
off. 

If  the  several  branches  of  the 
service  cannot  act  in  harmony  in  a 
close  federation  of  the  existing  or- 
ganizations, they  will  never  act  in 
harmony  in  one  organization.  Engi- 
neers, firemen,  conductors,  etc.,  are 
not  what  their  brotherhoods  make 
them,  but  their  brotherhoods  are  just 
what  the  engineers,  firemen,  con- 
ductors, etc.,  make  of  these  organiza- 
.tions. 

The  writer  hopes  to  see  the  day 
when  the  sentiment  of  fraternity  shall 
grow  so  strong  among  railway  em- 
ployes that  a  "united  brotherhood  of 
railway  employes"  may  be  effective, 
but  he  insists  that  we  should  direct 
our  efforts  to  strengthening  the  pres- 
ent brotherhoods  and  to  the  creation 
of  the  sentiment  necessary  to  bring 
about  such  a  desirable  end. 

Doubtless  the  reply  to  this  proposi- 
tion  given   by   the   advocates  of  the 
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new  movement  is  "you  can't  bring  the 
pld  brotherhoods  together."  If  this  is 
true,  it  is  also  just  as  true  that  "you 
never  can  erhct  a  new  organization 
by  tearing  down  the  old  ones.*'  Your 
efforts  in  that  direction  will  only 
bring  misery  and  ruin  to  us,  to  your- 
selves, and  to  the  railway  men  of  the 
countr>'. 

And  now  some  reader  may  ask  why 
the  writer  has  dwelt  at  length  upon 
the  advantages  of  "progress"  over 
"conservatism,"  and  yet  opposes  an 
opposition  railway  labor  organization. 

The  reply  is  simply  a  statement  of 
facts.  As  a  progressive  member  of 
the  labor  movement  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  the  promoters  of  the  new 
"A.  R.  U.,"  as  honest  as  their  in- 
tentions are,  will  only  bring  distress 
to  railway  employes — and  the  greater 
their  success  the  greater  will  be  the 
misery  and  loss  to  railway  employes. 
He  realizes  that  the  friends  of  the 
new  movement  are  actuated  by  a  de- 
sire for  progress  and  the  betterment 
of  the  conditions  of  railway  men,  by 
a  desire  to  in  some  fitting  manner, 
counteract  the  "united  brotherhood  of 
railway  stockholders"  that  is  so  rap- 
idly forming;  he  realizes  that  those 
who  favor  the  new  movement  feel 
that  the  ''No!"  of  conservatives  will 
prevent  a  unification  of  the  "old" 
Brotherhoods.  As  a  progressionist, 
among  the  most  progressive,  he  begs 
of  you  to  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
"old"  Brotherhoods  that  keep  the  rail- 
way employes  apart,  but  it  is  the  rail- 
way employes  that  keep  the  "old" 
Brotherhoods  apart.  As  one  of 'the 
progressionists  the  writer  begs  of  you 
to  remain  true  to  your  present  or- 
ganizations. 

«    «    « 

Loott  Out  for  Your  Address. 

With  the  next  (June)  issue,  a  new 
system  of  addressing  wrappers  for 
mailing  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine  will  have  been  installed. 
The  request  is  now  made  that  when 
you   receive  your  June  copy  of  the 


Magazine,  you  carefully  inspect  the 
address  which  appears  on  your  wrap- 
per. //  it  is  not  correct,  immediately 
notify  this  office  of  your  correct  ad- 
dress. Every  precaution  is  being 
taken  to  avoid  errors,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  rely  upon  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  addressing  machine  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  new  list.  If  the 
address  on  the  wrapper  of  your  June 
Magazine  is  wrong,  it  is  their  fault — 
if  the  address  on  the  wrapper  of  your 
July  Magazine  is  wrong,  it  is  your 
fault,  for  we  are  anxious  to  make 
corrections. 

Should  you  fail  to  receive  your 
June  Magazine  immediately  notify 
this  office,  sending  your  full  and  cor- 
rect address,  and  we  will  send  you  an 
extra  copy. 

•    «    • 

Donations  to  F.  G.  Lawrence 
Lodge  172. 

Below  is  a  list  of  donations  re- 
received  by  F.  G.  Lawrence  Lodge 
172  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  during  the  time 
of  their  distress,  caused  by  the  disas- 
trous fire  of  April  26,  1900.  The 
committee,  composed  of  Bros.  Robert 
A.  Cowen,  W.  H.  Wood  and  G. 
Fraser,  submit  the  following  report, 
and  wish  to  thank  all  who  so  kindly 
contributed  to  their  relief: 

Received  from  Byron  Lodge  271,  $5 ; 
Union  Lodge  138,  $5 ;  Climax  Lodge  254, 
$10;  Pine  Ridge  Lodge  17,  $10;  Roches- 
ter Lodge  99,  $15;  Guiding  Star  Lodge 
130,  $18.50;  Hillside  Lodge  295;  $23; 
Elmira  Lodge  463,  %2\  Rocky  Mountain 
Lodge  77 J  $20 ;  Keystone's  Helpmate  20 
(L.  S.),  $5;  Ann  Arbor  Lodge  420,  $7.50; 
Big  Flint  Lodge  359,  $5-25 ;  Northern 
Light  Lodge  127,  $10;  Lyon  Brook  Lodge 
216,  $5;  Fortune  Lodge  120,  $s ;  Taunton 
Lodge  474,  $10;  A.  G.  Porter  Lodge  141, 
$5 ;  Avon  Lodge  33,  $5 ;  Ormsby  Lodge 
4^5*  $5;  Say  I^e  Noc  Lodge  494,  $10; 
Admiration  Lodge  101,  $s  *»  Keystone 
Lodge  208,  $2 ;  Ivanhoe  Lodge  492,  $5 ; 
Flooded  Valley  Lodge  381,  $10;  Old  Glory 
Lodge  539,  $5;  Charity  Lodge  5,  $10; 
Big  Four  Lodge  ZZ7,  $3  *.  Wm.  Hugo 
Lodge  166,  $10;  Onoko  Lodge  211,  $10; 
W.  F.  Hjmes  Lodge  48,  $20 ;  East- 
man Lodge  134,  $15;  Itasca  Lodge  401, 
$5;  Endeavor  Lodge  267,  $10;  Boston 
Lodge  57,  $25;  Woodlawn  Lodge  451,  $5; 
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Still  River  Lodge  493,  $10 ;  Elm  City 
Lodge  284,  $50;  Central  Park  Lodge  237, 
$15;  Fairmount  Lodge  333,  $5;  Pike's 
Peak  Lodge  218,  $25 ;  Overland  Lodge  123, 
$10 ;  Northwestern  Lodge  82,  $10 ;  Tren- 
ton Lodge  253,  $5 ;  Evergreen  Lodge  21 
(L.  S.),  $5;  Albany  City  Lodge,  230,  $10; 


Bay  State  Lodge  73,  $5 ;  Mississippi  Lodge 
518,  $20;  Royal  Gorge  Lodge  59,  $5: 
Minneapolis  Lodge  270,  $11. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  $5  was  re- 
ceived from  a  lodge  of  which  the  con* 
mittee  is  unable  to  give  the  number,  owing 
to  the  letter  becoming  lost. 


The   Protective  Department 

9p  Grand  MasUr  Sargent 


Joint  Protective  Boards. 

TliTANY  years  ago  the  Brotherhood 
^^^  of  Locomotive  Firemen  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  its  members  a 
plan  of  protection  outside  of  that 
found  in  the  beneficiary  laws,  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  of  great  value,  provid- 
ing it  is  invoked  in  a  lawful  manner, 
and  those  in  charge  of  its  operations 
are  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
their  several  duties. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine reference  was  made  to  the  Local 
Protective  Boards  and  their  opera- 
tions under  the  laws.  We  will  now 
make  mention  of  the  Joint  Protective 
Board,  representing  the  system  of 
which  the  Local  Board  is  a  part. 

Section  223  lays  the  foundation 
and  builds  the  structure,  selecting  for 
its  timber  what  is  expected  to  be  the 
best  possible  material,  taking  the 
chairman  of  the  Local  Board  of  each 
lodge  on  the  system.  Certainly  no 
mistakes  can  be  made  if  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Local  Board,  suggestions 
offered  in  a  previous  letter  have  been 
accepted  and  a  brother  chosen  who 
has  those  necessary  qualifications  as 
set  forth  therein.  If  such  is  the  case, 
then  excellent  material  is  offered 
whereby  to  create  this  most  import- 
ant board  of  representative  enginemen 
to  perform  the  duties  set  forth  in  the 
several  sections  governing  Joint  Pro- 
tective Boards. 

For  a  moment  consider  the  author- 
ity conferred  upon  this  Board.  Be- 
ginning on  line  8  of  Section  223,  page 
79  of  the  Constitution,  it  reads : 

"The     Joint     Protective     Board,     when 


organized,  shall  have  power  to  enter  into 
and  make  with  the  officials  of  the  company 
on  whose  lines  they  are  employed  such 
rules,  regulations  and  agreements  as  they 
may  deem  just  and  equitable  for  the  gov- 
erning of  their  members.  They  shall  also 
have  the  power  to  enter  into  contracts  con- 
cerning the  rate  of  wages,  arrange  rules 
respecting  seniority  rights,  adjust  griev- 
ances, and  do  all  other  necessary  things 
on  behalf  of  their  members  respecting 
their  work  and  duties  in  the  service  of  the 
company.  All  rules,  regulations,  contracts 
and  agreements,  when  properly  signed  by 
the  officials  of  the  railroad  and  the  officers 
of  the  Joint  Protective  Board,  shall  be 
binding  on  all  members,  protective  boards, 
or  lodges  on  the  said  lines  of  the  company 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Pro- 
tective Board." 

With  such  power  vested  in  a  few 
men  who  sometimes  represent  thou- 
sands, how  important  is  it  that  only 
brothers  of  good  judgment,  bright  in 
mind  and  clear  in  intelligence,  under- 
standing fully  the  requirements  of  the 
position,  should  be  chosen.  There  arc 
but  few  instances  where  such  author- 
ity is  conferred  upon  so  few  men  as 
in  the  laws  of  the  Protective  De- 
partment. 

To  formulate  a  scale  of  wages  for  a 
great  trunk  line  of  railway,  such  as 
the  *'Rock  Island,"  ''Northwestern," 
or  "Union  Pacific"  is  no  small  task. 
Men  who  are  capable  of  performing 
this  work  can  claim  especial  distinc- 
tion. When  we  remember  that  they 
have  the  power  to  put  such  scale  into 
effect  and  that  hundreds  of  locomo- 
tive firemen  are  bound  by  that  agree- 
ment, with  what  care  should  we  select 
the  material  that  is  to  create  this 
Board  which  has  so  much  authority. 
Therefore,  wisely  was  it  provided  that 
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the  chairmen  of  the  Local  Protective 
Boards  should  be  the  representative 
upon  the  Joint  Protective  Board. 

It  is  the  Joint  Protective  Board  that 
comes  in  contact  with  the  President, 
General  Manager  and  other  high  and 
influential  officers  of  the  company. 
With  a  Board  made  up  of  intelligent 
men,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and 
who  have  the  command  of  good  lan- 
guage, there  is  an  influence  exerted 
upon  the  officers  of  the  company  that 
goes  a  long  ways  in  maintaining  sat- 
isfactory conditions  and  makes  possi- 
ble many  good  agreements. 

One  of  the  failings  of  many  Joint 
Protective  Boards  is  lack  of  courage 
in  deciding  cases  that  are  brought 
before  them  by  the  local  lodges.  This 
Board  sits  as  a  board  of  inquiry 
as  well  as  in  judgment.  It  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind  that  in 
hearing  complaints  they  should  not 
only  make  a  careful  investigation,  but 
also  not  to  hesitate  to  pass  in  judg- 
ment, and  if  upon  investigation  it  is 
found  that  a  grievance  has  no  merit 
to  so  declare  without  hesitancy,  and 
determine  its  position  without  delay. 

When  a  Joint  Board  presumes  to 
present  a  grievance  to  a  railway  of- 
ficer that  will  not  stand  upon  merit, 
and  when  there  is  no  evidence  to  war- 
rant action  by  the  Board,  it  only 
weakens  its  influence  which  at  some 
future  time  could  be  exerted  when  it 
did  have  a  meritorious  case.  One  of 
the  strongest  influences  that  a  Joint 
Board  can  have  comes  from  a  record 
of  only  presenting  grievances  when 
they  are  in  possession  of  sufficient 
evidence  to  make  a  case.  Under  such 
circumstances  they  will  usually  get  a 
hearing,  and  in  most  instances  make 
a  settlement.  Some  members  of  Joint 
Boards  believe  that  any  case  referred 
should  be  presented  to  the  general 
office,  it  matters  not  what  it  may  be. 
No  more  serious  mistake  is  made  than 
presuming  to  make  it  appear  that 
there  is  merit  in  a  case  when  every 
brother  upon  the  Board  is  agreed 
there  is  none,  yet  rather  than  incur 


the  displeasure  of  a  few  members  at 
home  they  insist  upon  taking  up  the 
time  in  a  useless  discussion  before 
the  managing  officers  and  often  caus- 
ing the  Board  to  be  placed  in  an  em- 
barrassing position. 

I  have  long  ago  stated  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  protect  every  brother  who 
was  unjustly  treated  by  his  employer. 
It  is  our  duty  to  begin  with  the  Local 
Board  and  to  go  to  the  highest  author- 
ity, if  need  be,  in  the  defence  of  a 
wronged  brother,  or  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  wages  and  just  rules.  There 
is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between 
a  real  and  an  imaginary  grievance; 
a  iust  and  an  unjust  dismissal.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Joint  Board  to  de- 
termine as  to  the  just  grievances  and 
those  that  are,  to  a  large  degree,  im- 
aginary or  have  no  merit.  In  the 
latter  case  have  the  courage  to  disap- 
prove of  all  cases  that  will  not  stand 
an  investigation,  based  upon  justice  to 
the  employer  as  well  as  to  the  em- 
ploye. 

It  is  not  our  desire  that  Joint 
Boards  should  never  present  the  com- 
plaint of  a  brother  who  imagines  he 
has  been  wronged,  or  one  whom  we 
know  is  at  fault  to  the  officials.  What 
I  want  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Board  is, 
when  presenting  cases  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  officers  make 
a  distinction  between  the  grievances 
that  are  meritorious  and  those  that 
are  not.  In  the  first  instance  present 
evidence  that  will  substantiate  the 
claim  that  the  brother  has  been  un- 
justly discharged,  and  insist  that  jus- 
tice be  done.  If  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive pay  for  the  time  lost,  require  it 
as  part  of  the  understanding.  In  the 
second  instance  state  that  the  brother 
was  not  without  fault,  but  that  he 
made  a  mistake  and  left  himself  liable, 
appealing  for  leniency.  If  his  past 
record  is  good,  that  should  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  presenting  an  argu- 
ment for  him.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten 
better  success  will  be  achieved  and 
the  Joint  Board  will  exert  greater  in- 
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fluence  by  taking  such  a  position  than 
otherwise.  The  general  manager  of 
a  trunk  Hne  said  to  me  a  short  time 
ago  that  the  Joint  Board  was  the  best 
he  ever  met,  for  the  reason  they  never 
came  to  him  unless  they  had  a  good 
case,  and  when  he  received  a  letter 
asking  for  a  meeting  he  was  ready  to 
do  business  as  he  knew  they  had 
something  of  merit  to  present — they 
never  having  presented  a  grievance 
that  was  not  justified  upon  investiga- 
tion. I  wish  that  all  the  Boards,  both 
local  and  joint,  could  earn  the  same 
reputation.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  members  suffer  for  want  of  pro- 
tection, or  that  the  business  of  the 
Board  is  neglected,  but  that  the  Joint 
Board  is  not  running  up  a  bill  of  ex- 
pense every  few  days  in  an  attempt 
to  reinstate  a  member  who  has  laid 
himself  liable  to  dismissal  by  violat- 
ing rules,  insubordination,  drunken- 
ness or  other  causes,  claiming  that  an 
injustice  has  been  done  the  brother 
by  the  employer,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  investigating  the  evidence 
and  deciding  cases  on  their  merits, 
not  lacking  the  courage  to  turn  down 
a  brother  who  is  himself  at  fault.  A 
little  more  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Boards  to  the 
facts  in  the  cases  presented  for  their 
consideration  and  the  courage  of  con- 
viction more  forcibly  displayed  will 
make  more  useful  to  the  membership 
on  the  several  railway  systems,  the 
Joint  Boards. 

One  of  the  worst  features  in  our 
Joint  Board  system  is  the  long  ses- 
sions and  enormous  expense,  and  so 
little  to  show  for  the  time  spent.  If 
the  right  care  is  taken  by  the  chair- 
man of  each  Local  Board  and  only 
such  matters  are  brought  to  the 
Board  as  are  necessary  much  time 
can  be  saved.  We  know  of  instances 
where  Joint  Boards  are  convened  and 
members  come  with  no  preparation 
made  for  presentation  of  grievances 
that  they  expect  to  lay  before  the 
Board.  The  result  is  that  days  are 
spent  in  writing  for  evidence,  waiting 


for  statements,  and  other  causes.  All 
of  which  greatly  delays  the  work  of 
the  Board  and  incurs  large  bills  of 
expense.  If  every  member  of  the 
Joint  Board  went  to  the  meeting  pre- 
pared to  present  the  matter  of  his 
division  immediately  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  waiting  for  informa- 
tion. We  understand  that  some  de- 
lays are  caused  by  the  railway  of- 
ficers being  away.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, always  the  case.  Some  times 
it  is  the  Grand  Master  who  holds  the 
Board.  What  we  refer  to  are  the  de- 
lays that  can  be  avoided  if  the  mem- 
bers themselves  put  forth  a  little  more 
energy  when  called  to  a  meeting  in 
preparing  for  the  presentation  of  the 
complaints  of  their  lodge. 

Again,  Joint  Boards  are  not  care- 
ful about  making  reports  to  the  lodges 
of  the  meetings,  seriding  financial 
statements  showing  the  moneys  re- 
ceived and  paid  out.  Assessments 
are  levied  from  time  to  time  and  the 
lodge  failing  to  pay  is  reported  to  the 
Grand  Master.  Upon  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  lodge  to  their  delin- 
quency there  comes  the  answer,  "We 
have  no  report  of  last  year's  Board 
and  we  will  not  pay  the  assessments 
unless  we  know  where  our  money  is 
going." 

Joint  Boards  should  always  prompt- 
ly report  to  the  local  lodges  each  year 
the  business  of  the  Board.  If  some 
business  of  special  importance  should 
come  before  the  Board,  then  a  special 
report  should  be  made.  What  is  es- 
pecially necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  is  the  confidence  of  the  mem- 
bers it  represents.  The  surest  way 
to  maintain  confidence  is  to  be  prompt 
with  those  for  whom  you  do  business 
and  keep  them  advised  of  your  labors. 
Hence,  if  a  Joint  Board  will  lay  be- 
fore each  lodge  information  as  to  its 
work  and  regularly  submit  financial 
reports,  the  rank  and  file  will  be  better 
satisfied  and  the  Board  will  exert 
greater  influence  in  behalf  of  the  men. 
In  the  years  to  come  the  Joint  Boards 
will  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  in- 
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terests  of  their  constituents  more  than 
heretofore. 

Many  improvements  are  needed  in 
our  present  schedules.  There  are 
evils  existing  today  that  the  Joint 
Boards  will  be  expected  to  remove. 
Therefore,  we  need  to  be  most  ef- 
ficiently organized  with  the  best  men 
at  the  front — ^brothers  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  who 
regard  their  word  as  sacred  as  their 
bond.      Conditions    on    railways    are 


changing  rapidly,  and  if  the  locomo- 
tive firemen  keep  pace  with  the  times 
Joint  Protective  Boards  must  be  main- 
tained. 

In  the  coming  election  in  the  sub- 
ordinate lodges  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  Local 
Boards  so  as  to  assure  upon  every 
railway  system  the  strongest  possible 
influence  coming  from  the  Joint  Pro- 
tective Board. 


Contributed 


Securing  fieW  Members. 

THE  spring  of  the  first  year  of  the  new 
century  is  with  us  and  no  time  of  the 
year  is  better  adapted  to  getting  mea  to 
embark  in  new  ventures  than  now,  as  the 
air  itself  speaks  of  new  things.  So  to  the 
man  who  is  already  a  Brotherhood  man, 
a  good  effort  on  his  part  will  induce  some 
man  who  is  not  one,  to  become  a  member, 
and  perhaps  as  the  years  go  by  a  very 
valuable  member  to  the  organization,  for 
we  were  all  beginners  once. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  a  man  looks  at 
when  you  approach  him  is  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  what  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay.  There  are  now  and  then 
new  men  who  perceive  the  advantages  and 
the  need  of  men  being  organized  and  who 
are  always  ready  to  go  in  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  in,  but  the  major  portion  of  new 
firemen  are,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
"from  Missouri — ^you  have  to  show  them.*' 

It  is  well  enough  to  explain  the  benefits 
received  by  them  already  in  rules  and 
wages  before  taking  up  the  protective  and 
beneficiary  features  of  the  order.  Nat- 
urally, from  the  Protective  Department 
they  expect  the  greatest  benefit,  and  often 
many  men  do  derive  great  benefit  from  its 
workings,  while  to  others,  by  the  workings 
of  fate,  the  Beneficiary  Department  will 
be  the  greatest  benefactor. 

The  kind  of  men  needed  on  protective 
boards,  their  duties  to  the  members,  and 
the  members'  duties  to  them  have  been  so 
well  defined  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Magazine  by  our  Grand  Master  that  noth- 
ing more  could  be  added,  but  in  no  way 
can  a  man's  better  feelings  be  touched 
quicker  or  more  surely  than  by  show- 
ing him  the  benefits  accruing  to  those 
he  loves  by  being  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood in  case  death  or  disability  over- 
takes him  unexpectedly,  as  it  does  some 
brother  almost  daily. 


There  are  very  few  men,  single  or  mar- 
ried, but  who  have  someone  dependent  on 
them  who  would  be  left  practically  un- 
provided for.  if  they  were  to  fall  by  the 
wayside  uninsured.  As  a  rule,  a  little 
good  missionary  work  of  this  kind  will 
result  in  making  your  road  practically  a 
solid  B  of  L.  F.  one.  You  may  find  a 
black  sheep  or  two,  but  let  them  herd  by 
themselves  and  no  doubt  they  will  observe 
the  difference  and  herd  with  the  flock 
gladly  before  long. 

Where  roads  are  hostile  to  the  order 
it  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  patience 
to  build  up  the  order,  and  in  some  locali- 
ties it  is  an  impossibility.  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  members  in  the  local  lodge, 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  at  the  meetings  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  in  town,  is  an 
incentive  to  non-members  to  desire  to  get 
within  the  inner  circle  and  learn  what  is 
going  on.  The  fact  that  members  are  in 
town  and  don't  go  to  the  meeting  is  often 
noted  by  non-Brotherhood  men,  and  they 
draw  the  conclusion  that  it  can't  be  so 
very  interesting  or  everbody  would  go,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  doing  lodge  business 
in  the  lodge  room  and  not  on  the  street. 
Secrecy  stimulates  people's  curiosity,  and 
once  that  is  aroused  they  are  going  to  find 
out    for   themselves. 

Naturally,  the  work  of  bringing  new 
members  into  the  Brotherhood  devolves 
more  on  the  older  members.  The  non- 
order  men  look  more  to  them  on  account 
of  their  experience,  both  in  the  lodge  and 
on  the  road.  Then,  too,  new  members 
have  to  be  educated  up  to  organized  labor 
standards  as  many  men  firemen  are  from 
farms  or  places  where  the  name  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  is 
hardly  heard,  let  alone  its  principles  and 
aims.  So  what  may  seem  old  arguments 
and  ideas  to  the  older  members  are  new 
thoughts  and   ideas  to   the  younger  ones 
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and  will  bear  good  fruit.  Let  us  not  grow 
weary  in  a  good  work  even  if  we  seem  "to 
make  haste  slowly."  W.  L.  French. 

Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

*     ^     ^ 

The  Fireman's  Opportunity  for 

Progress. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men is  at  the  threshold  of  its  golden  era. 
The  vision  which  lies  before  us  is  one  of 
splendid  proportions. 

It  is  one  of  the  business  factors  in 
American  society.  It  is  a  moral  and  social 
force  which,  if  wisely  directed,  has  within 
its  grasp  the  solution  of  many  perplexing 
problems  now  baffling  the  laborer  in  this 
nation. 


to  regenerate  the  order,  touch  it  with  a 
vital  and  animating  purpose  which  will 
bring  forth  the  best  there  is  in  us — from 
every   standpoint. 

That  provision  in  the  new  constitution 
which  Bxes  the  status  of  the  legislative 
boards  is  the  touch-stone  of  a  new  hope. 
It  is  the  embodiment  of  a  new  faith  and 
creed,  and  means  more  than  can  be  told 
in  a  short  article. 

It  means  that  firemen  are  thinkers ;  that 
they  are  endowed,  as  highly  as  their  mas- 
ters, with  that  supreme  prerogative  which 
is  instrumental  in  maintaining  just  and 
righteous  governments  throughout  the 
world.  It  asserts  that  we  have  arrived 
at  a  stage  in  our  upward  progress,  at 
which    we    are    to    branch    out    from    our 


TYPE  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
In  u<e  on  the  Kings  County  Elevated  Railway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Des  Moines  Convention  outlined  a 
plan  of  action  full  of  ripe  wisdom  and 
judicious  aims.  It  laid  out  upon  our 
trestle  board  of  action  some  of  the  highest 
and  best  designs.  It  pointed  out  our 
weaknesses,  if  such  exist,  and  suggested 
speedy  and  conclusive  remedies  for  them. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  pursue,  in  letter 
and  spirit,  these  lines  of  progressive 
action. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  to  organize  the 
outside  forces ;  we  are  to  spread  the  gos- 
pel of  unionism  to  every  corner  of  the 
land,  especially  in  the  South  ;  we  are  then 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  more  thorough 
organization  of  the  inside  forces.     We  are 


original  purpose  as  a  simple  labor  organi- 
zation, without  other  tendencies,  and  be- 
come one  of  the  moving,  directing,  com- 
manding, moral  and  social  forces  in  the 
State.  It  opens  a  gateway  before  us, 
through  which  other  regenerating  forces 
are  crowding,  and  into  which  we  may  enter 
with  pride  and  power.  It  gives  a  voice  to 
our  aims  and  crowns  us  with  that  su- 
preme power  of  suggesting  and  creatin*^ 
laws  for  our  protection,  which  have  been 
withheld  from  us  for  lo !  these  many 
years.  Laws  are  better  guides  than  sched- 
ules. They  have  the  people  back  of  them 
and  must  be  respected. 

The  opportunity  of  the  Firemen  is  now 
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at  hand.  In  every  State  where  there  is  a 
lodge  of  us,  we  should  begin  to  seek  re- 
dress before  State  legislatures.  We  should 
live  and  act  in  such  a  manner  that  our 
life  and  character  will  command  recogni- 
tion at  the  handft  of  public  servants. 

Economy,  sobriety,  contentment  and  fi- 
delity to  our  trusts  must  be  our  watch- 
words and  our  shibboleth. 

We  have  the  reputation  of  being  migra- 
tory ;  of  being  unsettled  in  purpose  and 
anxious  for  a  change  of  scene  and  masters. 
Let  us  wipe  out  this  accusation.  Let  us 
fix  ourselves  in  our  community ;  be  citi- 
zens among  citizens  and  make  the  calling 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected,  most 
honored  among  manual  arts.  Greater 
skill,  education  and  responsibility  are  ex- 
acted from  us  as  conditions  advance 
around  us,  and  to  meet  these  requirements 
we  must  stand  upon  our  merits  and  de- 
mand protection,  justice,  remuneration 
and  respect  commensurate  with  our  sta- 
tion, worth  and  responsibilities  as  quasi- 
public  servants.  Let  us  organize  inside 
as   well   as   outside.     We   must   unite   for 


business  as  well  as  for  social  purposes, 
and  whenever  we  can  place  one  of  our 
members  in  a  position  of  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  community,  we  must  do  it. 
It  is  the  road  to  success.  One  good  man 
inside  the  legislature  is  worth  one  hundred 
outside.  Firemen  have  ability.  They  are 
average  among  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. They  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
the  most  shrewd,  most  far-seeing  men  in 
official  position  among  the  great  corpora- 
tions. These  dealings  are  universally  satis- 
factory. We  can  deal  with  matters  of 
public  concern  with  equal  grace  and  suc- 
cess. 

Between  now  and  our  meeting  in 
"Dixie"  in  1902,  let  us  swell  our  ranks 
and  our  blessings,  both  private  and  public, 
so  that  the  reports  rendered  at  that  con- 
vention will  touch  the  highest  point  at- 
tained by  any  organization  of  its  kind  in 
history.  It  is  our  opportunity.  We  have 
made  it.  Let  us  harvest  its  full  and  over- 
flowing measure.  Bert  Huffman. 

Kamela,  Oregon. 


Our  bald  headed  friends,  or  those  who 
might  be  bald  headed,  should  not  fail  to 
note  the  advertisement  of  the  Altenheim 
Medical  Dispensary  Remedies  on  page 
XIV. 


Confidence  Lodge  102,  and  A.  B.  Cum- 
mins Lodge  96,  L.  S.,  have  expressed  by 
resolutions,  their  esteem  and  confidence 
in  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Cummins,  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 


Brother  W.  D.  Kemp  of  Lodge  247, 
writes  that  his  lodge  is  doing  good  work, 
both  in  the  lodge  and  vincinity,  and  says 
he  would  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
any  brother.  His  address  is  22  Windsor 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Some  person  sent  to  this  office  from 
Belvidere,  111.,  a  letter  containing  a  re- 
mittance of  2$  cents  and  an  order  for  te.i 
pieces  of  sheet  music.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  failed  to  sign  his  name  and  there- 
fore we  have  been  unable  to  fill  the  order, 
but  are  holding  the  remittance  subject  to 
future  instructions. 


Bro.  T.  B.  Watson  of  Valley  City  Di- 
vision 58,  O.  R.  C,  and  who  is  assistant 
manager  of  the  Railroad  Men's  Home  at 
Highland  Park,  111.,  was  on  April  2,  1901, 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  that  city. 
Congratulations  are  in  order. 


Lodge  493  adopts  resolutions  of  con- 
dolence, and  the  members  extend  their 
heartfelt  s)rmpathy  to  Bro.  Louis  Bernhard 
in  hh  affliction  through  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  child. 


A  COMMUNICATION  has  been  received 
from  Bros.  E.  E.  White  and  H.  Wadell 
of  Lodge  138  challenging  any  brother  on 
the  Illinois  Central  system  to  shoot  a 
match  at  100  blue  rock  pigeons  on  the 
Dupont  Club  jjrounds  at  Freeport,  111. 


Secretary  Ridgeway  of  Lodge  379  ad- 
vises that  one  George  Morrison,  once  a 
member  of  that  lodge,  is  now  going  about 
over  the  country  working  the  brothers  and 
skipping  out  without  paying  his  bills. 
The  brothers  are  advised  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  him. 


Bro.  F.  L.  Barnett  of  Lodge  102  re- 
cently issued  a  Brotherhood  Railroad  Time 
Book  and  Directory  which  contains  much 
valuable  information,  among  which  is  the 
official  directory  of  every  railroad  order 
in  Iowa,  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Des  Moines  Trades  and  Labor  As- 
sembly, the  Auxiliary  Societies  of  the  dif- 
ferent railroad  orders  in  Iowa,  the  various 
boards  and  committees  of  the  different 
railroad  orders,  and  time  tables  for  rail- 
road men's  use. 
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Brother  Pat  Ford  of  Lodge  55,  writes 
that  their  lodge  has  had  some  hard  trials 
duriug  the  past  four  or  five  years,  but  has 
come  out  of  the  storm,  if  not  whole,  at 
least  safe  and  seaworthy,  and  thinks  that 
from  now  on  they  will  make  better  time. 


A  CORDIAL  invitation  has  been  received 
to  attend  a  "Smoker"  given  by  Red  River 
Lodge  8  at  Denison,  Texas,  April  4th. 
Assurance  was  given  that  in  the  trip  to 
"Smokerville,"  plenty  of  steam  would  be 
furnished  to  keep  her  going,  and  it  was 
presumed  that  there  would  be  no  accidents 
or  breakdowns  of  any  kind. 


The  home  of  "Locomotive  Management, 
Break-downs  and  their  Cures,"  by  Donald 
R.  MacBain,  has  recently  been  moved  from 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  to  St.  Thomas,  On- 
tario. Mr.  MacBain*s  book  has  reached  a 
great  sale,  he  having  sold  the  thirteenth 
thousand  some  time  ago.  Our  readers  will 
note  in  his  advertisement  on  page  XIV 
the  change  of  address. 


During  the  past  several  weeks  Miss 
Lozier,  the  daughter  of  Bro.  John  J.  Han- 
nahan,  has  been  seriously  ill,  and  at  this 
writing  (April  20th),  is  at  death's  door. 
The  sincere  hopes  of  the  many  thousands 
of  Brotherhood  men  and  women  are  that 
the  worst  will  not  be  realized ;  that  she 
will  be  spared  to  bless  the  home  of  which 
she  has  been  the  pride. 


Our  old  advertising  patron,  A.  A.  Marks, 
the  manufacturer  of  artificial  limbs,  is 
receiving    complimentary    notices    in    the 


medical  press  for  his  success  in  securing 
a  "grand  prize"  at  the  Paris  Elxposition. 
As  it  required  "twenty  points  of  merit" 
to  secure  the  award  of  a  "grand  prize," 
it  is  a  great  recommendation  for  his  arti- 
ficial limbs. 


The  O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg.  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  the  railroad  gauntlet  which  is 
advertised  in  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine,  write  that  their  business  with 
railroad  men  has  increased  greatly.  In 
this  issue  they  not  only  run  their  hand- 
some half-page  design,  but  another  full 
page  also.  On  page  XII  they  reproduce, 
by  photo-engraving,  a  letter  received  from 
one  of  their  patrons  which  highly  recom- 
mends the  Hansen  railroad  gauntlet. 


The  last  Cdnvention  ruled  that  all 
honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Magazine  without  expense.  There  being 
no  trace  or  record  kept  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  members  after  their  disability 
claims  are  paid,  it  devolves  upon  such 
members  to  send  in  their  own  addresses. 
The  fact  that  honorary  members  cease  to 
make  any  payments  to  the  Brotherhood 
after  they  receive  their  insurance,  and 
usually  leave  railroad  service  and  associa- 
tion, makes  it  impossible  for  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  know  anything  of  them.  The 
Magazine  may  go  to  the  address  of  an 
honorary  member  for  many  years  after  he 
is  dead,  as  the  death  of  such  members  are 
not  reported.  There  has  recently  been 
placed  on  the  mailing  list  the  name  of  an 
honorary  member  whose  claim  was  paid 
in  April,  1885,  sixteen  years  ago. 


In      theField 


Second  Vice  Grand' faster. 

AGAIN  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  give 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine  my  ob- 
servations during  my  travels  in  the  past 
two    months. 

On  Feburay  6th,  I  held  a  rousing  meet- 
ing with  the  members  of  Lodge  430,  and  I 
found  Bros.  Catlett,  Riser,  Evans  and 
Mills  all  working  to  advance  the  interests 
of  their  members.  From  the  indications 
430  will  be  the  banner  lodge  on  the  B 
&  O.  R.  R.  in  the  near  future. 

From  Brunswick  I  went  to  Pittsburg 
and  dropped  in  on  Lodges  235  and  490.  I 
found  the  members  of  these  lodges  doing 
business  at  the  same  old  stands  with  can- 
didates to  initiate  at  every  meeting. 

From  Pittsburg  I  went  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  I  was  given  a  rousing  recep- 
tion  at  the  hands  of  Bro.   Gear  and  the 


members  of  Lodge  10.  I  found  that  the 
brothers  had  a  plan  of  action  laid  out 
whereby  they  could  reach  the  non-union 
men.  Bro.  Piatt  was  delegated  to*  work 
with  me  and  show  me  about  at  the  round- 
houses. At  each  roundhouse  I  was  made 
welcome  by  the  brothers  and  their  officers, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Holmes,  the  fore- 
man at  the  Big  Four  roundhouse  at  Lin- 
dale,  and  Mr.  Bird,  the  foreman  at  the 
Lake  View  roundhouse,  for  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  me.  The  members  of  the  Broth- 
erhood have  warm  friends  in  these  gentle- 
men and  their  office  door  is  always  open 
to  the  boys.  The  outlook  for  Lodge  10  is 
good  for  a  large  increase  in  membership, 
and  if  it  is  not  the  largest  lodge  in  the 
organization  within  the  near  future,  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  Bros.  F.  Wamser,  J. 
Tousley,  T.  P.  Curtis  and  Gear.  Th- 
brothers  have  left  nothing  undone  to  ad- 
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vance  the  interests  of  their  lodge,  and 
Bro.  Gear,  in  order  to  get  the  members 
working,  has  offered  some  handsome  B. 
of  L.  F.  pins  to  the  brothers  turning  in 
the  largest  number  of  applications.  The 
brothers  have  gone  to  work  with  a  de- 
termination of  winning  the  prizes,  they 
having  already  initiated  some  thirty  can- 
didates, and  Bros.  Gear  and  Curtis  are 
singing  "there  is  more  to  follow."  While 
at  Cleveland  I  was  tendered  a  reception 
by  the  ladies  of  Forest  Flower  Lodge  15, 
L.  S.,  and  the  way  Bros.  Dick,  Tousley 
and  Custis  eat  would  make  the  natives 
break  up  housekeeping,  even  to  the  office 
furniture.  Bro.  Gear  and  his  stenographer 
have  a  pass-word,  used  when  you  go  into 
their  office — "Don't  sit  on  that  chair  or 
table." 

While  at  Cleveland  I  called  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Trainmen  and  found  our 
old  friends,  Bros.  Cease  and  King,  very 
pleasantly  located.  Everybody  was  busy. 
Bro.  King  showed  me  through  the  offices, 
and  I  found  the  old  motto,  "A  place  for 
ever)rthing  and  everything  in  its  place,"  in 
force. 

Sunday  afternoon,  February  24th,  found 
me  enjoying  the  comforts  of  the  beautiful 
home  of  Bro.  Frank  Gear,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  Mrs.  Gear  and  Bro.  Frank  for  their 
hospitality.  While  in  Cleveland  I  met 
Bro.  Bruce,  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the 
Brotherhood,  who  extended  courtesies  for 
which  I  am  very  thankful.  I  left  Cleve- 
land February  27th,  arriving  in  Peoria 
the  28th,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  time 
visiting  headquarters.  I  found  every- 
body busy  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  it 
would  do  the  members  good  if  they  could 
see  the  magnitude  of  business  that  is  done 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  office.  I  was  sorry 
that  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing the  office  of  our  Editor  and  Manager, 
Brother  Carter.  While  in  Peoria,  I  en- 
joyed a  trolley  ride  over  the  city  in  com- 
pany with  Brothers  Bennett  and  Shella- 
barger  of  the  Grand  Lode  force. 

Bro.  F.  Kempf  of  215  and  Bro.  W.  R. 
Morrell  of  74,  both  engineers,  were  killed 
in  a  head  end  collision  on  the  morning  of 
March  28th,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad.  Both  locomotives  were  reduced 
to  scrap  iron  and  several  cars  of  both 
trains  were  telescoped.  Bro.  Kempf  was 
married  last  September  and  leaves  a 
widow  to  mourn  his  death.  His  fireman, 
who  was  also  killed,  left  a  wife  and  five 
children  with  no  insurance. 

Bro.  Morris  of  215  has  been  promoted 
to  traveling  engineer  on  the  B.  &  A.,  and 
Bro.  F.  Collins  has  been  appointed  night 
engine  despatcher  for  the  same  company. 
Lodge  215  has  a  band  composed  of  Bro. 
Price  as  cornetist,  Bro.  W.  Rochford  as 
violinist,  Bro.  W.  Reed  as  pianist,  Bro.  M. 


Snyder  as  second  violinist,  and  Bro. 
Lasher  as  conductor,  also  a  quartet  com- 
posed of  Bros.  Gibson,  Wiltse,  J.  Reed 
and  J.  Lasher.  Bro.  Haight  has  been  pro- 
moted from  freight  to  passenger,  and  Bro. 
Wm.  Reed  has  been  appointed  extra  pas- 
senger engineer  on  the  B.  &  A.  This  lodge 
has  a  large  number  of  passenger  engineers, 
with  120  members  and  a  good  financial 
standing. 

In  my  travels  during  the  past  two 
months,  I  found  the  members  looking  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  the  coming  con- 
vention, when  Bro.  Pennebaker  will  give 
them  a  trip  to  Lookout  Mountain.  Bro. 
Edwards  of  559  reports  business  good  in 
the  Northwest,  and  his  lodge  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  of 
the  untimely  death  of  Bro.  Joe  Walters  of 
Lodge  169,  and  trust  that  our  loss  is 
Heaven's  gain.  I  am  now  off  for  Danbury, 
Conn.  C.  A.  Wilson. 

4fc    *    * 
Ghird  Vice  Grand  Master. 

T  T  is  to  be  hoped  that,  every  member  of 
*  the  Brotherhood  will  read  the  report  of 
Bro.  Fuller  on  National  Legislation,  which 
was  published  in  last  month's  Magazine. 
and  go  even  further  than  reading  it  by 
giving  the  same  to  be  read  by  every  work- 
ing man  who  will  interest  himself  long 
enough  to  find  out  what  is  being  done  by 
our  representatives  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  When  it  comes  to  fulfilling 
the  many  promises  made  to  the  working 
men  when  out  vote  hunting,  it  would  seem 
from  reading  this  report,  that  the  majority 
of  congressmen  care  little  for  the  working- 
man  other  than  his  vote.  They  promise 
everything  to  the  toiler  to  get  his  vote, 
but  once  they  are  elected,  the  other  fellow 
gets  the  law  made  to  suit  him. 

The  question  arises  in  my  mind :  How 
long  will  this  kind  of  work  go  on?  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  will  go  on  until  la- 
boring men  take  as  much  interest  in  the 
persons  they  have  elected  to  represent 
them  after  election,  as  they  did  up  to  the 
moment  they  cast  their  votes,  and  if  they 
will  do  that  someone  will  be  buried,  po- 
litically, for  not  doing  that  which  they 
agreed  to  do. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  politician  tell  the 
workingman  that  he  was  going  to  do  any- 
thing for  anyone  but  him — the  working- 
man.  As  a  rule  the  vote  seeker  will  go 
into  hysterics,  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
down  trodden  sons  of  toil,  and  for  every 
word  that  is  uttered  in  behalf  of  the 
wealthy  man,  a  thousand  is  said  for  the 
toiler. 

After  the  election,  how  different !  Th'i 
workingman  is  forgotten.  As  a  rule,  his 
cause  is  championed  only  by  a  few  loyal 
men    who   remember   the   promises   made, 
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and — because  they  are  few,  everything 
done  to  further  the  interest  of  the  working- 
men  fails. 

How  true  is  this  in  nearly  every  state  of 
the  Union.  The  past  winter,  especially  in 
Texas,  Oregon  and  Kansas,  when  it  came 
to  getting  legislation  on  the  long  train  bill, 
in  the  states  I  have  mentioned,  what  was 
the  result?  Defeat  of  the  long  train  bill, 
and  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  every 
other  bill  that  labor  wanted  passed  that 
amounted  to  anything. 

This  kind  of  work  will  continue  as  long 
as  workingmen  pay  no  attention  to  what 
the  law  makers  do  after  they  are  elected, 
but  just  as  quick  as  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple hold  their  public  servants  to  account 
for  their  actions  in  regard  to  the  laws 
made,  then,  and  not  until  then  will  we  see 
the  working  people  get  their  just  dues. 

Let  us  not  complain  if  we  are  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  the  law,  in  case  of  govern- 
ment by  injunction.  No  quicker  is  there  a 
strike  than  "government  by  injunction" 
comes  into  play.  The  judge  who  issues  the 
injunction  becomes  judge,  jury,  court 
house  and  jailor,  and  if  necessary,  ex- 
ecutioner and  undertaker.  However,  he 
is  always  kind  enough  to  allow  the  strikers 
to  be  pall  bearers  and  mourners.  Every 
day  of  our  lives,  we  might  as  well  say, 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  strike.  Luckily 
for  the  railroad  men  we  have  staved  the 
strike  off,  putting  up  with  many  things 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  tolerated  for 
one  moment,  but  hoping  against  hope  for 
something  to  turn  up  that  would  help  us 
without  resorting  to  extreme  measures. 
There  was  no  time,  however,  but  what  we 
could  have  been  foced  into  a  struggle 
against  an  injustice  if  matters  had  gone 
far  enough — and  with  "government  by  in- 
junction" staring  us  in  the  face.  It  has 
been  so  for  several  years,  and  it  is  so  to- 
day. The  only  difference  between  a  few 
years  ago  and  the  present  time,  is  that  the 
corporations  know  better  how  to  use  the 
weapon  "government  by  injunction,"  than 
formerly. 

We  have  had  bitter  experience  in  our 
own  order,  beginning  in  1892,  when  Judge 
Jenkins  issued  an  injunction  against  the 
Brotherhoods,  restraining  them  from  do- 
ing anything  and  everything  except  breath- 
ing, and  no  doubt  if  he  could  have  con- 
trolled the  atmosphere  he  would  have  put 
a  meter  on  that.  From  all  the  evidence  at 
hand,  he  controlled  about  everything  else 
in  his  bailiwick.  This  gentleman  was 
patterned  after  by  Judge  Dundy  (now  de- 
ceased), Judge  Ricks,  Judge  Taft,  and 
several  more  judges  of  more  or  less  au- 
thority and  prominence.  The  Brotherhood 
got  the  worst  of  it  in  every  instance  ex- 
cept one,  and  that  one  was  in  the  case  of 
the    Union    Pacific,   when   Judge    Caldwell 


stepped  in  and  took  a  hand  in  the  game 
and  blocked  things  for  awhile.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  there  are  but  few  Judge 
Caldwells,  while  on  the  other  hand  we 
find  Jenkins,  Tafts,  Ricks  and  Dundys  by 
the  score. 

On  the  Northern  Pacific,  we  have  never 
recovered  from  the  injunction  of  1893. 
Wages  went  down,  and  the  order  was 
shattered,  and  it  has  been  the  work  of 
many  weeks,  months  and  years,  in  trying 
to  get  back  what  was  wrongfully  taken 
away  from  the  employes  by  "government 
by  injunction."  It  can  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  experience  with  government 
by  injunction  has  been  plenty,  and  anyone 
getting  the  worst  of  it  has  only  the  man 
who  worked  for  a  living  to  blame  for  it. 
Long  ago,  the  workingmen  should  have 
overthrown  this  infamous  weapon,  and  de- 
manded of  all  courts  a  trial  by  jury  before 
being  sentenced  to  jail. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  and  many  oppose  the 
measure,  but  I  am  unable  to  see  why  they 
do  so.  I  will  agree  that  voluntary  arbi- 
tration is  the  best  if  you  can  get  the  man 
or  men  you  are  fighting  to  arbitrate  the 
trouble  at  issue,  but  my  experience  in  this 
kind  of  work  is,  that  with  the  other 
fellow  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate.  His- 
tory speaks  for  itself.  Let  us  go  back  a 
few  years  and  see  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  voluntary  arbitration.  In  1885, 
the  company  arbitrated  with  the  shop  men 
on  the  South  West  System.  In  1886  there 
was  another  strike — nothing  to  arbitrate. 
In  1886  in  Chicago,  there  was  the  Stock 
Yards  strike — nothing  to  arbitrate.  In 
1888,  there  was  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  strike- 
nothing  to  arbitrate.  The  miners  strike  in 
Idaho  was  in  1891 — nothing  to  arbitrate. 
In  1892,  the  Homestead  strike  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— nothing  to  arbitrate.  In  1893,  the 
coal  miners*  strike  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ill- 
inois and  Kansas — nothing  to  arbitrate. 
In  1894,  the  A.  R.  U.  strike — ^nothing  to 
arbitrate.  In  1890,  the  Ann  Arbor  and 
North  Michigan  strike  of  engineers  and 
firemen — nothing  to  arbitrate.  In  1893, 
the  Trainmen's  strike  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley — nothing  to  arbitrate.  .  In  1893,  the 
miners'  strike  in  Colorado — nothing  to 
abritrate.  In  1899,  the  street  railway 
strike  at  Cleveland,  Ohio — nothing  to  ar- 
bitrate. In  1900,  the  street  railway  strike 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. — nothing  to  arbitrate. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  go  farther  in  naming 
strikes  that  have  taken  place,  where  in 
every  instance  the  employes  were  ready 
to  arbitrate,  the  employers  said — "we  have 
nothing  to  arbitrate,"  and  there  you  are. 

The  Steel  Workers  of  America  have 
agreed  with  their  employers  to  arbitrate 
all  disputes  in  the  future,  and  each  ag^ee 
to    abide    by    the    result.      Likewise,    the 
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printers  have  agreed  to  do  the  same  with 
their  employers.  This  is  no  doubt  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  will  be  the  end 
of  strikes  so  far  as  the  trades  mentioned 
are  concerned.  Will  the  railroad  men  be 
able  to  make  such  an  agreement  with  the 
three  or  four  Presidents  that  we  will  have 
in  less  than  ten  years,  who  will  control  the 
railroad  mileage  of  this  country?  If  they 
do,  they  will  have  to  get  a  hustle  on  them- 
selves and  get  every  road  organized,  and 
that  in  short  order,  and  keep  them  organ- 
ized for  all  time  to  come.  To  keep  the 
railroads  well  organized,  and  bring  about 
arbitration  that  will  settle  all  disputes 
that  arise  from  time  to  time,  will  stop 
strikes  or  even  the  possibility  of  them,  and 
once  the  strike  is  stopped — ^government  by 
injunction  will  be  known  only  in  history, 
so  far  as  the  railroad  orders  are  concerned, 
and — instead  of  uneasiness  and  unrest 
among  the  railroad  toilers,  there  will  be 
peace  and  contentment,  which  will  insure 
success  to  employer  and  employe  alike. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  these  great  questions 
any  farther  at  this  time,  but  will  speak 
upon  them  from  time  to  time  as  I  think 
best. 

My  work  in  the  South  during  the  month 
of  March  was  very  successful,  taking 
everything  into  consideration.  On  my 
way  south,  I  stopped  off  at  St.  Louis,  and 
held  a  very  good  meeting  with  Lodges  21, 
109,  481,  390  and  217,  that  is,  members 
of  these  lodges  came  to  the  lodge  room  ol 
109  and  we  had  a  royal  good  time.  Our 
lodges  in  and  around  St.  Louis  are  all 
right;  the  members  to  a  man,  are  loyal 
to  the  order  and  all  is  well. 

Three  days  were  pleasantly  spent  at 
Evansville,  Ind.  While  I  was  not  able  to 
have  as  large  meetings  as  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  done,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  business  of  the  roads  out  of  that 
city,  I  believe  that  much  good  will  come 
from  my  visit  there.  My  stay  at  Hender- 
son, Ky.,  was  a  very  short  but  pleasant 
one.  Business  was  so  rushing  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  a  meeting  of  any  con- 
sequence, but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so 
when  I  next  visit  that  city.  Louisville, 
Ky.,  came  in  for  several  days  of  my  time 
and  several  good  meetings  were  held.  Bro. 
Pat  Filbum,  the  old  war  horse  of  Louis- 
ville, was  on  hand  and  he  helped  out  in 
good  shape.  Pat  is  secretary  of  103  and 
is  all  right.  Bro.  Slaby,  master  of  502  is 
an  old  timer  himself,  and  while  he  doesn't 
railroad  any  more,  his  interest  in  the  order 
is  just  as  great  as  if  he  was  in  actual 
service.  Bro.  G.  E.  Smith,  secretary  of 
502,  is  one  of  our  hustlers  in  Louisville, 
and  gave  me  valuable  assistance  while 
there,  all  of  which  I  appreciate  very  much. 

The  meeting  in  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  was 
well   attended,  and   I   found   the   lodge   in 


splendid  condition,  and  the  members  may 
well  feel  proud.  I  started  my  largest 
lodge  in  Louisville,  578,  with  32  charter 
members,  and  the  outlook  for  this  new 
lodge  is  just  splendid.  Great  credit  should 
be  given  to  Bro.  John  E.  Pickering  for  his 
untiring  efforts  in  getting  up  this  new 
lodge,  and  for  his  part  in  the  work 'he  was 
made  master,  a  compliment  well  bestowed 
and  deserved. 

My  time  in  Cincinnati  was  pleasantly 
spent  while  in  that  city.  A  public  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  Lodge  441  was  well 
attended.  Bro.  McDowell  is  a  hustler 
when  it  comes  to  getting  up  a  public 
meeting.  Bro.  Donnelly,  secretary  of  570, 
was  on  hand  and  gave  me  assistance  in 
helping  along  the  good  work.  I  was  very 
sorry  that  I  could  not  meet  with  269  while 
in  Cincinnati.  My  mail  must  have  gone 
astray,  as  only  two  members  were  present 
on    their    regular    meeting    day,    while    a 


JOHN  B.  PICKERING 
Master  and  promoter  ol  Lodge  No. 
57 S,  Louisville,  Ky.     Bio.  Picker- 
ing secured  thirty-two  members  to 
form  this  lodge. 


goodly  number  were  present  from  other 
lodges. 

My  meeting  with  424  at  Covington  was  a 
splendid  one,  and  I  feel  that  much  good 
will  come  from  it.  I  was  royally  enter- 
tained by  Bro.  Onions,  secretary  of  424, 
and  I  will  not  soon  forget  his  kindness. 
It  is  my  intention  to  stay  several  days  in 
Cincinnati  and  Covington  on  the  occasion 
of  my  next  visit  to  those  cities. 

While  I  was  in  Lexington,  the  members 
of  393  were  too  busy  to  do  anything  but 
work.  I  hope  that  on  my  return  to  that 
place  I  will  be  able  to  hold  a  meeting  with 
them.  I  met  several  of  the  members  who 
were  in  town  for  a  few  moments  only. 
Business  is  the  best  it  i^as  ever  known  to 
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be  on  the  C.  &  O.  Railway  out  of  Lexing- 
ton. The  members  report  the  lodge  in 
good  financial  condition.     It  is  my  inten- 


tion to  give  all  lodges  that  I  have  visited, 
other  visits  as  fast  as  I  can  get  around 
to  them.  C.  W.  Maier. 


17  ROM  566: — (Headlight,  Fresno,  Calif.) 
^  With  the  soft  sea  air  blowing  through 
our  few  remaining  gray  locks,  we  adjust 
our  literary  qualifications,  also  our  foun- 
tain pen,  and  prepare  to  drop  a  line  from 
"Yosemite"  566,  which  has  moved  to 
Fresno  from  Stockton. 

Bro.  Jim  Love  of  San  Bernardino  has 
not  put  aside  the  scoop,  but  has  changed 
from  the  oil  throttle  to  the  steam  throttle, 
and  is  doing  business  on  the  right  hand 
side.  We  feel  perfectly  confident  of  Bro. 
Love  making  the  Santa  Fe  a  true  and 
faithful  engineer.  This  lodge  has  quite  a 
number  of  applications  on  file,  and  ere  the 
setting  of  many  more  suns,  there  will  not 
be  a  non-union  man  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
Bro.  Calvin  Rich,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  at  present  pulling  passenger,  takes  as 
much  interest  in  the  good  of  our  order  as 
some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  younger  class.  Bro.  Plesse  is  now 
doing  business  on  the  "California  and 
Chicago  Limited"  over  a  division  of  338 
miles.  This  is  one  of  the  fastest  runs  in 
the  West ;  only  four  stops  in  338  miles ;  no 
local  business  is  handled  by  this  train. 
Bro.  Runyon  has  been  talking  of  com- 
peting with  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Bro.  Lee  Adams  is  running  the  Point  Rich- 
mond switch  engine.  "Our  little  fairy," 
Bro.  Rockwood,  has  at  last  run  up  against 
the  real  thing.  Bro.  Elmer  Comstock  says 
Bro.  Rockwood  has  been  seen  throwing 
kisses  at  the  young  ladies  in  River  Park, 
and  he  knows  the  date  is  set.  Never  mind 
Bro.  Comstock,  we  are  on  to  you.  If  you 
do  not  think  so,  just  ask  Bro.  Lamb. 
Since  Bro.  Gerten  has  established  a  matri- 
monial agency  at  Fresno,  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  increase  his  official  staff,  as  the 
boys  are  running  in  outsiders  on  him. 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  has  taken  on  her 
spring  dress,  and  everything  looks  fresh 
and  green.  However,  the  valley  always 
looks  green  and  pretty.  Bro.  Phil  Smith 
has  put  in  his  application  with  Bro.  Will 
Gerten  to  join  the  club.  A  thought  runs 
through  our  mind  as  we  pull  off  our  coat 
and  hand  it  to  the  office  boy,  with  a  request 
that  he  bring  forth  the  religious  editor  of 
the  "Headlight,"  so  that  a  few  rays  may 
be  cast  upon  the  actions  of  Bro.  Daniel 
Carpenter,  who  has  been  seen  putting 
small    bouquets    on    his    coat,    waxing   the 


ends  of  his  moustache,  and  taking  trips  to 
Stockton  at  intervals.  We,  as  editor,  who 
has  charge  of  the  office  boy,  warn  you  my 
dear  brother,  for  we  know  of  certain  in- 
cidents where  Santa  Fe  boys  went  to 
Stockton  alone — ^but  never  came  back  the 
same  (?) — 2. 

#  #   # 

From  252 : — (Ed  Dennell,  Columbia, 
Penna.)  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I 
tell  of  the  death  of  Bro.  James  A.  Hook. 
He  was  one  of  our  most  esteemed  mem- 
bers, and  was  liked  by  everyone  who  knew 
him.  Enemies  he  had  none,  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  do  a  kind  act  for  anyone  in 
need.  Bro.  Hook  leaves  a  widow  and  six 
small  .children.  The  members  of  252  ex- 
tend to  the  bereaved  widow,  their  deepest 
sympathy. 

#  #    • 

From  387  : — (Member,  Schrieber,  Ont.  > 
Since  the  birth  of  Red  Rock  Lodge,  the 
members  have  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing many  happy  events,  some  of  which 
were  of  a  character  that  they  will  never  be 
forgotten,  for  they  serve  as  some  of  the 
bright  spots  that  light  up  the  life  of  the 
hard  working  "tallow  pot,"  who  will  al- 
ways appreciate  and  remember  these  happy 
gatherings.  That  these  pleasant  associa- 
tions are  to  be  perpetuated,  was  demon- 
strated by  the  wives  of  the  brothers  at  an 
"At  Home  and  Supper"  given  by  them  as 
a  surprise  to  the  boys  in  our  lodge  room  on 
the  evening  of  March  8th.  We  have  at- 
tended many  affairs  of  this  kind,  but  none 
of  them  surpassed  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. It  was  an  honor  and  a  credit  to  the 
ladies  who  arranged  the  many  and  various 
details,  which  .are  so  essential  to  these 
assemblies.  To  mention  any  special  one 
of  the  committee  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
justice, for  the  ladies  all  seemed  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  the  tasks  to  which  they 
were  assigned,  and  so  complete  and  perfect 
was  everything  arranged,  that  all  worked 
like  a  charm  and  everybody  was  happy.  The 
decorations  were  just  the  sort  that  suit  a 
railroad  man,  especially  a  fireman.  There 
was  a  long  table  loaded  with  good  things, 
surrounded  by  fifteen  of  the  best  cooks  on 
earth,  and  the  way  the  boys  surrounded 
that  elegantly  prepared  supper,  would  make 
a  dispeptic  millionaire  wish  he  was  a  fire- 
man. 
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After  supper,  we  had  recitations  by  Miss 
Jessie  Barker  and  Master  Fred  West, 
which  were  rendered  in  an  elegant  manner, 
also  songs  and  games.  Bro.  John  Cama- 
lachie  in  his  faded  suit  of  blue,  and  with 
dirty  face,  entertained  us  with  some  very 
fine  Scottish  airs  that  were  simply  im- 
mense. Those  brothers  who  could  not  at- 
tend, have  our  sympathy,  as  they  missed 
a  great  treat.  The  ladies  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  management  of  this 
pleasant  affair,  also  on  their  ability  to  keep 
a  secret.  However,  ladies,  come  as  often 
as  you  like  with  your  secret  surprises,  and 
he  who  is  not  there  is  certainly  an  un- 
fortunate. 

#  #    • 

From  147:— (T.  K.  Boyd,  Temple,  Tex.) 
In  the  month  of  March,  we  met  with  the 
Ladies'  Society,  in  the  K.  of  P.  Hall,  for 
the  first  time.  There  were  present,  about 
twenty  ladies  and  eight  firemen.  There 
were  talks  on  both  sides  for  the  good  of 
the  order,  and  about  three  hours  was  pleas- 
antly spent  The  Bremen  were  more  than 
pleased  with  the  meeting,  and  we  have 
arranged  to  meet  with  the  ladies  one 
month,  and  they  will  meet  with  us  the 
next.  We  expect  to  have  a  better  meeting 
next  time,  as  we  will  be  more  acquainted 
with  one  another. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  our  beloved 
collector,  Bro.  J.  D.  Howard,  was  called  to 
the  unknown  world,  he  being  run  over  by 
an  engine.  He  was  hostling  at  this  point, 
and  left  the  round  house  to  bring  these 
engines  in.  His  helper  was  handling  the 
engine  and  backed  over  him.  He  only 
lived  about  thirty  minutes.  Bro.  Howard 
was  collector  for  this  lodge  for  several 
years,  and  we  have  always  found  him 
honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings.  He 
was  well  liked,  and  was  known  by  all  the 
boys  as  "Dad"  Howard.  He  was  very  de- 
voted to  his  family,  and  loved  his  home. 
Among  the  last  words  he  spoke  was,  "What 
shall  become  of  my  family?"  He  had  no 
enemies,  and  was  always  willing  to  help 
his  brothers.    May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

•  •    • 

From  462:— (S.  B.  Northrup,  Erie, 
Penna.)  Bro.  Salsbury,  an  E.  &  P.  R.  R. 
engineer  and  formerly  a  resident  of  Erie, 
Penna.,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
resident  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  On  Sat- 
urday, March-  23d,  at  3 130  p.  m.,  Bro. 
Salsbury  dropped  dead  on  his  engine, 
caused  by  heart  failure.  He  was  well 
known  in  Erie,  and  lived  on  West  6th 
Street  for  a  long  time.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  railroad  men  in  Erie,  and 
when  he  was  promoteu  to  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  cab,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  move  his  family  to  Youngstown, 
Ohio.      He    was    a    member    of    the    Odd 


Fellows,  and  of  Lake  City  Lodge  462,  B. 
of  L.  F.  A  nice  floral  piece  was  con- 
tributed by  the  members  of  462.  Bro. 
Salsbury  leaves  a  widow  to  mourn  his 
loss,  who  has  the  S3rmpathy  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 

#   #   # 

From  145 : — (Davy  Crockett,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.) . .  We  have  a  good  lodge, 
good  attendance  at  all  meetings,  and  ail 
members  save  two  or  three,  are  better 
satisfied  with  their  positions  and  condi- 
tions than  for  many  years.  Every  other 
member  asks  the  first  "Have  you  received 
your  Magazine  for  this  month,  and  aint 
she  a  dandy  ?  Better  every  month ;  and 
"were  you  at  last  meeting?"  and  if  not, 
"Oh,  you  missed  it,  we  had  the  hottest 
time  you  ever  saw."  Our  members  lay  off 
whenever  they  can,  to  be  on  hand.  We 
have  a  goat  which  is  next  door  to  the  real 
thing,  purchased  from  Lilly  &  Company, 
and  the  members  almost  cry  to  see  a  man 
ride  it,  and  a  mule  can  not  begin  to  buck 
with  him.  We  use  him  every  meeting — 
don't  like  to  disappoint  our  members — they 
might  call  a  special  meeting  for  initia- 
tions.    We  have  called  three  in  one  week. 

Our  secretary  is  a  war  horse,  and  the 
boys  all  know  it.  I  would  like  to  see  more 
consideration  shown  by  the  members  to  the 
collector.  Some  seem  to  think  he  is  like 
a  bill  collector,  and  that  he  should  drop 
around  and  tell  them  when  to  pay.  This 
is  all  wrong,  and  is  expecting  too  much. 

Every  member  should  read  Bro.  Sar- 
gent's letter  on  the  Protective  Department 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
They  should  not  only  read,  but  act  on  it. 
The  best  advice  I  have  ever  seen  on  the 
subject  is  contained  therein,  and  if  every 
member  will  try  to  keep  out  of  trouble, 
the  grievance  is  quickly  settled  when  he  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  make  a  mistake. 
I  always  advise  against  stands  being 
made.  I  advise  a  man  to  do  just  what  is 
requested  of  him  if  same  is  possible  to  be 
done,  even  though  it  is  against  existing 
contracts,  and  present  his  grievance  im- 
mediately thereafter.  It  makes  a  much 
stronger  case  in  your  favor  if  this  is  done. 
We  have  not  failed  to  have  every  brother 
reinstated  this  year  on  the  entire  system, 
and* we  all  know  there  were  some  very 
slim  cases. 

We  are  having  quite  a  number  of  pro- 
motions lately — all  Brotherhood  men,  too. 
The  big  engines  are  here,  and  of  course 
firing  one  of  them  is  no  soft  job.  Study 
hard,  and  when  your  time  comes  for  pro- 
motion be  ready.  Don't  put  off  that  course 
of  study  for  another  year  as  you  were 
thinking  of  doing — commence  today.  I 
heard  an  old  engineer  remark  to  a  young 
man  some  few  days  ago  upon  seeing  him 
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reading  McShane's  /'Locomotive  Up-to- 
Date,"  "I  would  not  let  anyone  see  me 
reading  that.  They  will  think  you  don't 
know  anything."  I  had  to  chip  in  right 
there,  and  I  said :  "You  keep  on  reading 
that  and  every  other  book  on  the  same 
lines  you  can  buy,  beg,  borrow,  or  steal, 
and  anyone  who  sees  you  will  say,  'There 
is  authority ;  he  knows  something ;  we  will 
ask.  him  how  about  this  or  that  thing.' 
The  idea  that  favoritism  plays  a  large  part 
in  a  man's  advancement  is  two-thirds 
wrong.  It  nearly  all  depends  upon  your 
own  eflForts." 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  Bro.  Maier 
to  call  soon.  He  will  find  San  Antonio  a 
good  place  to  stop  off  "at." 

#  #   # 

From  575 : — (L.  S.  Cunningham,  Bab- 
cock,  Wis.)  Our  lodge  is  prospering,  and 
all  the  boys  are  well  and  working  hard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Brotherhood.  Our 
division  is  very  much  broken  up,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  have 
much  of  an  attendance  at  our  meetings, 
nevertheless  we  are  doing  our  best,  and 
feel  proud  to  think  that  we  are  the  first 
lodge  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Business  has  been  rushing  all  winter  as 
that  is  our  busiest  period.  It  is  slacking  up 
now,  and  log  runs  are  being  pulled  off,  so 
all  of  our  members  will  be  running  out  of 
this  place,  and  larger  attendance  at  lodge 
meetings  will  ensue.  The  members  of 
57  S  extend  their  best  wishes  to  the 
brothers  far  and  near. 

#  #    # 

From  /^z^:— (Walter  E.  Snyder,  Pitts- 
ton,  Penna.)  A  thought  came  into  my 
mind  as  I  sat  by  the  window  watching  the 
beautiful  snow  falling,  why  not  I  write  a 
few  notes  that  will  be  of  interest  to  some 
if  not  all  of  the  brothers  and  sisters. 
There  is  at  present  an  awful  epidemic  in 
our  city — I  call  it  "union"  fever.  There 
are  very  few  laboring  people  in  this  vi- 
cinity but  what  are  members  of  some 
union.  The  B.  of  L.  F.  is  not  backward 
and  is  receiving  its  share.  Bros.  John 
McFadden,  George  Kraft  and  Bert  McL,ean 
are  certainly  number  one  scouts  at  finding 
new  recruits.  Bros.  Kraft  and  Linville 
are  Eagle  Eyes  now  on  the  Fall  Brook 
Railroad.  They  resigned  their  positions 
an  the  L.  V.  R.  R.  The  D.  L.  &  W. 
knows  a  good  man  is  worthy  of  promo- 
tion, and  have  promoted  Bro.  Faraday  to 
the  right  hand  side.  Bro.  Lewis  Smith 
has  been  elected  city  assessor.  Bro.  Rich- 
ard Missett  has  returned  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  joint  board.  He  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  matters  will  come  out  all  O.  K. 
Bro.  George  Wood  who  is  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  436  has  had  a  long 
siege  of  sickness.    He  is  able  to  be  around. 


but  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  he  will 
be  at  work.  Honest  John  Curry  has  been 
promoted  to  motor  man  on  the  slide  at 
Coxton  for  the  L.  V.  R.  R. 

We  are  again  reminded  of  that  old  fa- 
miliar saying,  that  "In  the  midst  of  life 
there  is  death."  On  the  morning  of  March 
13th,  I  met  Bro.  Missett,  and  he  imparted 
the  sad  news  to  me  that  Bro.  Morgan 
Marsh  had  been  killed  that  morning  near 
that  seemingly  fatal  spot,  called  Mud  Run. 
The  engine  which  Bro.  Marsh  was  firinfij 
blew  up,  killing  the  engineer,  fireman  and 
brakeman.  Bro.  Marsh  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  the  brothers  of  436,  as  he  was 
of  a  jovial  disposition,  and  always  took  >an 
active  part  in  the  lodge.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  one  small  child  to  mourn  his  untimely 
end,  and  the  members  of  his  lodge  extend 
to  the  bereaved  family  their  deepest 
sympathy. 

#    #    • 

From  379 : — (A,  E.  Ridgeway,  Sayre, 
Penna.)  The  second  annual  ball  given  by 
Weaver  Lodge  379  was  held  Monday  even- 
ing, April  8th,  and  was  a  gprand  success 
in  every  respect.  There  were  at  least 
300  gay  hearted  dancers,  who  were  keep- 
ing time  to  the  sweet  music  furnished  by 
McGufTries'  orchestra.  Supper  was 
served  by  the  Ladies'  Society*  No.  36,  and 
was  one  of  the  nicest  spreads  ever  put 
forth.  Much  praise  and  credit  is  due  the 
Ladies*  Society,  and  the  members  of  the 
different  committees  for  their  untiring 
efforts,  and  the  grand  success  achieved, 
and  especially  to  Mother  Templeton,  who 
is  a  mother  to  all  union  men,  and  who  is 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  their  interest.  May  we  all  have 
more   such   mothers   in   our  organizations. 

m    ^   ^ 

From  578  :— ^H.  E.  S.,  Lousiville,  Ky.) 
Ohio  Falls  Lodge  578  was  organized  Sun- 
day, March  31st,  by  Bro.  Maier,  assisted 
by  Bro.  Filburn,  master  of  103,  and  Bro. 
Goche  of  502.  We  had  thirty-two  charter 
members,  fourteen  by  transfer  card  and 
eighteen  new  members.  Wednesday  even- 
ing, April  3rd,  we  held  our  first  regular 
meeting  and  put  four  more  members 
through  the  mill.  Our  goat  being  new  at 
the  business,  he  was  rather  unruly  on  the 
start,  and  we  had  some  trouble  getting 
him  straightened  out  so  as  to  attend  to 
business,  but,  say — he  certainly  did  give 
three  of  those  candidates  a  good  time 
when  he  got  his  head  down  to  business. 
We  have  a  good  .set  of  officers:  Bros. 
Pickerin,  master ;  F.  Austin,  vice  master, 
Ransdall,  secretary ;  Herman,  treasurer ; 
P.  Knoder,  past  master ;  C.  Royalty,  chap- 
lain, and  Lawler,  warden.  There  are  now 
only  three  men  firing  on  the  Louisville 
division  of  the  S.  Ry.  who  are  not  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  we  expect 
to  get  them  in  some  time  this  month. 
We  will  then  have  a  solid  Brotherhood  di- 
vision. Business  has  been  rushing  on  this 
division  and  the  St.  Louis  division  for 
some  time,  with  every  prospect  of  it  hold- 
up for  a  while  to  come.  578  would  be 
pleased  to  see  any  brother  who  may  hap- 
pen to  stray  this  way,  and  I  think  they  will 
find  the  members  of  578  true  Brother- 
hood men. 

#  #   # 

From  448 : — (Secretary,  Cumberland, 
Md.)  This  letter  is  mostly  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  our  distant  members,  and 
those  who  can  not  possibly  get  to  lodge. 
I  would  like  for  them  to  know  that  448 
is  still  to  the  fore,  and  doing  business. 
Some  time  ago  it  looked  as  though  we  had 
reached  our  highest  mark,  as  the  applica- 
tions stopped  coming  in,  and  the  goat  had 
quite  a  holiday.  A  short  time  ago  we 
started  in  again  to  initiate  new  members. 
The  first  to  be  initiated  after  the  slack 
time  was  Bro.  J.  W.  Whiteleather.  On 
being  asked  if  he  got  value  received  for 
his  money,  he  replied  that  "it  was  the  best 
investment  he  had  made  for  a  long  time, 
and  he  got  more  than  value  for  his  money." 
The  goat  has  lost  none  of  its  old  time 
vigor,  and  the  applications  have  been  com- 
ing in  right  along.  We  have  lost  a  few 
of  our  oldest  members,  they  having  been 
promoted  to  the  right  hand  side,  and 
joined  the  B.  of  L.  E.  There  are  still  a 
few  old  members  left,  among  them  our 
worthy  master,  C.  T.  Lindell,  who  leads  us 
in  the  way  we  ought  to  go.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  leave  out  our  old  war  horse  and 
hustler,  our  vice  master,  C.  C.  Virts,  who 
is  always  ready  and  willing  to  put  on  his 
harness  when  there  is  any  hard  work  to 
do.  We  have  two  first  class  officers  in 
our  collector,  Bro.  J.  H.  Ayers,  and  oinr 
treasurer,  Bro.  W.  H.  Rice.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  members  say,  "If  Ag^inaldo  had 
owed  any  money  to  448,  our  collector 
would  have  caught  him  long  ago."  My 
distant  brothers,  you  see  there  is  no  cause 
for  alarm  for  448,  although  we  have  no 
Magazine  scribes,  as  there  seems  to  be 
a  hard  working  spirit  amongst  our  mem- 
bers at  present. 

#  #   # 

From  470: — (J.  B.  Rogers,  Murphy s- 
horo,  III.)  You  must  not  get  frightened 
because  you  see  a  scratch  from  470,  for 
we  want  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
industrious  lodges  in  the  cotmtry.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  lost  from  our 
Grand  Lodge  officers,  for  they  fail  to  make 
themselves  known  around  our  little  town. 
It  may  be  that  they  do  not  know  the  way 
down  here,  but  most  any  one  of  us  will  di- 
rect them  if  they  will  just  make  inquiry. 
A  visit  from  them  would  be  appreciated 

-   U  - 


by  us,  and  we  would  be  more  than  pleased 
to  have  them  come.  We  are  now  in  the 
grasp  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
but  are  still  pulling  from  good  to  better. 
Brotherhood  men  have  been  in  demand  for 
some  time,  but  the  road  is  pretty  well 
lined  up  with  the  "old  reliable"  B.  of  L.  F. 
now.  We  have  only  a  few  outstanding 
now  that  are  worthy  of  membership,  and 
most  of  them  have  not  had  the  required 
amount  of  experience  yet.  We  had  a  fine 
time  here  along  about  the  7th  of  March, 
when  our  beloved  wives,  sisters  and 
daughters  organized  Loraine  Lodge  79, 
L.  S.  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.  Our  "sisters,"  as 
we  called  them,  then  gave  us  one  of  the 
best  suppers  that  was  ever  spread  before 
us,  and  it  was  highly  relished  by  all.  I 
almost  made  myself  sick  from  eating  so 
many  good  things,  as  you  know  a  common 
fireman  is  not  used  to  it.  Everything  is 
moving  along  nicely  now,  and  I  think  a 
lodge  is  not  complete  without  the  Ladies* 
Society.  It  gives  members  more  en- 
couragement to  attend  meetings,  when  he 
hears  his  wife  or  some  of  his  family 
speak  about  their  lodge  getting  along 
nicely,  and  what  good  attendance  they 
have,  etc.  Some  of  our  members  are  very 
negligent  about  attending  meetings.  I 
would  miss  a  trip  any  time  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  meeting.  Some  want  to  go  and 
see  their  girls,  others  forget  what  day  the 
lodge  meets,  and  so  it  goes  on  in  this 
manner  all  the  time. 

^   ^   ^ 

From  146: — (W.  T.  LaGrone,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.)  On  the  arrival  of  each 
month's  Magazine,  I  invariably  turn  to 
the  correspondence  pages  and  read  the 
letters  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  see  how  the  boys  are  living  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Finding  noth- 
ing from  145  or  146,  I  concluded  to  try 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  brothers  know  that 
we  are  doing  excellent  work  with  our  goat. 
We  have  an  excellent  crew  of  officers,  and 
both  officers  and  members  are  enthusiastic 
in  the  welfare  of  the  lodge.  I  am  very 
glad  to  note  the  greater  number  in  at- 
tendance at  the  evening  meetings,  there 
often  being  treble  the  number  attending 
the  night  sessions.  I  always  read  the  let- 
ters from  the  Vice  Grand  Masters,  but 
haven't  found  in  quite  a  long  time  where 
any  of  them  have  been  as  far  south  as  old 
Texas,  but  feeling  sure  of  their  being 
warmly  welcomed  where  they  go,  I  will 
just  say  that  I  hope  we  will  have  occasion 
to  entertain  some  of  them  real  soon.  The 
Southern  Pacific  is  doing  an  immense  busi- 
ness just  at  present.  The  boys  almost  to 
a  unit,  are  worked  and  rushed  until  they 
will  say,  "I  have  enough  to  last  me  for 
awhile,"  and  in  proof  of  a  good  business, 
about  ten  of  the  firemen  are  booked  to  ap- 
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pear  on  the  carpet  before  Mr.  Cox,  to  an- 
swer a  few  questions  as  to  handling  a 
train  equipped  with  air.  Bro.  Pat  Dillon, 
who  was  our  traveling  fireman,  has  re- 
turned, and  now  his  name  appears  on  the 
engineers'  board,  and  he  is  going  ahead 
with  his  duties  as  an  engineer,  with  those 
same  pleasant  smiles  as  of  yore.  Two 
very  bad  smash-ups  have  occurred  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  so  short  a  time  as  a 
week,  both  being  double-headers  in  freight 
service.  In  the  first,  which  happened  on 
the  4th  of  April,  engineer  Geo.  A. .  Cook 
received  some  very  painful  bruises,  and 
in  the  second,  which  happened  on  the  9th 
of  April,  fireman  Charles  A.  Kraush  met 
an  awful  sad  and  painful  death.  He  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  was  on  his 
second  trip  as  a  road  fireman.  He  leaves 
a  bereaved  mother. 

#  #  # 
From  40 : — (James  Ramage,  Blooming- 
ton,  III.)  Our  late  brother,  Joe  Temple- 
ton,  was  killed  in  a  collision  at  McLean, 
111.,  on  March  28th.  Bro.  Templeton  was 
an  engineer,  having  been  promoted  in 
1893,  and  advanced  steadily  till  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  pulling  one  of  the 
most  important  passenger  trains  on  our 
road.  He  was  one  of  our  oldest  members, 
and  he  stuck  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.  through  all 
his  success.  He  was  written  up  several 
years  ago  together  with  Bro.  Herson  when 
they  had  the  "Sunset  Limited,"  but  spec- 
ial mention  was  made  of  the  great  run 
made  by  them  with  the  "Newspaper  Train" 
from  Chicago  to  Springfield,  185  miles  in 
less  than  that  many  minutes.  He  stood 
high  with  the  officials,  and  was  a  good 
Brotherhood  man,  and  had  legions  of 
friends  from  one  end  of  the  road  to  the 
other.  The  funeral  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen,  who  were  provided  with  a 
special  train  of  three  cars  tendered  by  the 
Alton  officials.  The  train  left  Blooming- 
ton  at  7:15  Saturday  morning  for  Alton, 
111.,  where  the  last  sad  rites  were  per- 
formed, and  the  remains  of  the  departed 
brother  were  tenderly  laid  to  rest.  Lodge 
40  has  had  very  bad  luck,  having  lost  four 
members  in  succession,  and  now  we  have  a 
disability  claim  on  hand  for  settlement. 

f    f    f 

From  94 : — (E.  B.,  Tucson,  Aris.)  A 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none,  hence  my 
excuse  for  this  letter.  We  don't  have  as 
many  grand  and  successful  meetings  as 
some  others,  but  we  do  hold  some.  Our 
runs  are  long,  and  there  are  three  di- 
vision points  away  from  home.  We  also 
have  four  branch  roads ;  the  members 
from  them  rarely  ever  visit  the  lodge,  ex- 
cept on  the  occasion  of  that — never  for- 
gotten ride.     Nevertheless,  when  I  begin 


to  think  of  94,  I  can  find  many  things  to 
make  my  heart  swell  with  pride,  among 
which  is,  the  name  of  Bro.  Sargent  still 
remains  on  our  role  of  membership,  and 
that  is  enough  to  make  any  lodge  feel 
proud.  We  have  not  had  an  accident 
among  our  members  for  some  time,  until 
April  4th,  Bro.  Arthur  Southerland  lost 
his  left  foot  in  El  Paso,  by  an  engine 
running  over  him,  for  which  the  lodge  ex- 
presses its  deepest  regret. 

#  #   # 

From  169: — (John  B.  Saunders,  Hor- 
nellsville,  N.  Y.)  The  people  of  Homells- 
ville  were  terribly  shocked  on  the  night  of 
February  5th,  when  they  heard  of  the 
death  of  engineer  Joseph  Walters  and  his 
conductor.  They  were  lying  on  a  siding 
protected  by  an  interlocking  switch,  wait- 
ing for  the  Cleveland  fast  express,  when 
without  a  minute's  warning,  it  crashed 
into  the  caboose  killing  Bro.  Walters  and 
his  conductor,  W.  H.  McDermot,  and  se- 
verely injuring  Bro.  Chas.  Gallagar,  who 
was  firing  the  express.  Bro.  Walters  was 
the  receiver  for  H.  G.  Brooks  Lodge  169. 
In  all  lodge  and  committee  work,  it  was 
"Come  on  boys,"  and  he  always  did  more 
than  his  share.  He  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many, and  came  to  this  country  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  old.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Gertrude  Mess,  January  31,  1882, 
and  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children,  Joseph, 
Lena,  John,  Gertrude,  Charles  and  Bertha, 
to  mourn  his  loss.  Besides  these,  are 
three  brothres,  two  residing  in  Homells- 
ville,  and  one  in  Buffalo,  and  a  nephew  at 
Depew,  N.  Y.  Bro.  Walters  was  a  kind, 
thoughtful,  loving  husband  and  father,  a 
true  friend,  and  an  honorable  and  true 
hearted  gentleman. 

#  #   # 

From  143 : — (W.  S.  Fairbank,  Tracy, 
Calif,)  E.  C.  Fellows  Lodge  143  is  doing 
nicely.  We  are  putting  candidates  through 
right  along.  We  now  have  about  fifteen 
applications  in,  and  more  are  coming. 
The  boys  on  the  western  division  are  study- 
ing hard  now  as  they  expect  soon  to  be 
examined  for  promotion.  The  grain  and 
orange  crops  in  this  state  this  year  will  be 
very  large,  and  it  will  keep  the  boys  pretty 
busy  to  handle  it  all.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  a  good  lot  of  boys  on  this  division, 
and  they  will  all  make  good  engineers. 

S    #    S 

From  446 :— CC.  H.  Wright,  BlueHeld, 
W.  Va.)  Our  charter  is  again  draped  in 
mourning,  as  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom 
has  removed  from  our  midst,  a  dear  friend 
and  beloved  brother,  and  our  members  de- 
sire to  express  their  deepest  sorrow  over 
the  sudden  termination  of  his  most  useful 
life.  The  end  came  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
at  8:05  a.  m.,  near  Swords  Creek  on  the 
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C.  V.  Division  of  the  N.  &  W.  Railroad. 
In  his  death  we  realize  that  not  only  our- 
selves, but  the  entire  community  has  met 
with  a  loss  that  will  be  hard  to  replace. 
Bro.  J.  S.  Hethering^ton  was  33  years  of 
age.  He  was  an  obedient  son,  a  kind  and 
loving  father  and  husband,  and  a  Brother- 
hood man  who  could  be  relied  upon  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Bro.  Hethering^on  was  an 
earnest  Christian,  a  Brotherhood  engineer, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Improved  Order 
of  Red  Men.  The  interment  took  place 
near  Princeton,  his  birth  place,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  the  two  other 
orders  taking  active  part.  We  wish  te  ex- 
tend individually  and  collectively  to  the 
-sorrowing  family,  our  deepest  sympathy, 
and  ask  that  He,  who  doeth  all  things  well, 
may  watch  over  and  protect  them.  When 
he  left  home,  he  little  thought  his  time 
was  so  near  run.  But  ah,  the  Lord  had 
called,  ere  that  day's  work  was  done. 
Death  little  warning  to  him  gave.  But 
quickly  called  him  to  his  grave.  Make 
haste  to  Christ;  make  no  delay.  For  no 
one  knows  their  dying  day. 

#  #    S 

From  159:— ^C.  W.  Cox,  Boyce,  La,) 
Flowers  have  their  time  to  come  and  go, 
and  so  it  is  with  man.  It  is  with  sadness 
and  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  chronicle 
the  death  of  a  beloved  friend  and  brother, 
Tobe  Green,  while  performing  his  duty  as 
engineer  on  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad  near 
Wilcox  Station  on  the  morning  of  March 
22,  1 90 1,  at  5  o'clock.  Bro.  Green  had 
many  friends  and  was  a  faithful  Brother- 
hood man,  always  ready  and  willing  to 
discharge  any.  duties  imposed  upon  him. 
He  leaves  two  brothers  and  one  sister  to 
mourn  his  loss,  and  the  members  of  In- 
tegrity Lodge  159  extend  their  sincere 
sympathy  to  them.  Bro.  Green  was  a 
member  of  long  standing,  and  was  well 
liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  principle  and  honor,  and  of  excellent 
habits.  His  ever  honest  countenance  and 
willing  hand  will  long  be  remembered. 
He  was  formerly  a  member  of  Lodge  277 
located  at  Mobile,  until  it  was  no  more, 
and  then  he  put  his  card  in  Faith  Lodge 
200,  of  which  he  was  a  member  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  remains  were 
brought  to  Mobile,  and  interred  in  the 
Catholic  cemetery,   Sunday,  March   24. 

#  41    S 

From  386 : — (D.  L.  Marrs,  San  Diego, 
Calif.)  It  has  been  some  months  since 
you  have  heard  from  386,  and  as  secretary, 
I  must  say  that  we  are  able  for  duty,  as 
the  quarterly  reports  will  and  have  been 
showing.  We  are  in  the  race  to  stay,  and 
I  must  compliment  one  of  our  twenty-five- 
year  members  of  %\l^  B.  qi  L,.  F.  for  being 


re-elected  city  treasurer  of  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  that  is  Bro.  R.  V.  Dodge.  He  was 
well  known,  having  been  tried  before  in 
the  same  office,  and  gave  good  satisfaction. 
He  has  also  served  four  years  as  post 
master,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  friends  will 
be  glad  to  hear  of  his  re-election  as  city 
treasurer  for  two  more  years.  When  Bro. 
Hannahan  sees  this,  he  will  say,  "Lucky 
boy,  Dick.**  Bros.  R.  V.  and  J.  M.  Dodge 
took  particular  pains  to  show  Bro.  Han- 
nahan over  the  city  of  San  Diego,  and  es- 
pecially our  beautiful  Coronado  by  the 
Sea,  and  the  finest  hotel  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, which  has  sixteen  acres  of  carpet, 
or  in   other   words,   the  carpet  that   is   in 


ROBERT  STEVENSON 

The  above  ie  a  true  Ukeoeee  of  Btother 
Robt.  Stcvcxuon»  who  d^ppeafcd  from 
Council  Grove,  Kan.,  in  February  1900. 
Aay  one  knowing  of  his  whereabouts 
will  please  notify  Brother  C.  L.  Baker, 
of  Neosho  VaUey  Lodge  No.  370,  B.  of 
L.  F.  There  is  a  great  mystery  con- 
nected with  this  matter,  and  the  brothers 
are  earnestly  requested  to  keep  a  close 
look  out  for  this  brother. 


the  hotel  Del  Coronado,  if  spread  out  on 
the  ground  would  cover  over  sixteen  acres, 
and  this  winter  it  has  been  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  have  had  to  turn  some  people 
away  for  want  of  room.  San  Diego  is  the 
place  for  any  person,  who  has  the  means, 
to  come  and  spend  the  winter  in  our 
beautiful  warm  climate.  If  they  don't  be- 
lieve it,  let  them  try  it.  I  think  that  Bro. 
Hannahan  would  like  to  exchange  the  coM 
chilly  winter  of  the  East  for  our  spring 
weather  of  sunny  Southern  California, 
where  the  flowers  bloom  out  of  doors  sum- 
mer and  winter  alike,  with  no  biting  frost 
to  kill  them.  This  is  the  garden  of  Eden, 
if  a  man  has  the  money.  We  want  some 
railroads  here   ^ir^^t  from   the   £ast,   ancj 
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we  hope  to  have  some  soon.  Our  lodge  Dodge  of  386  is  now  a  retired  Colonel  of 
has  fourteen  members,  and  has  held  the  the  California  militia,  at  his  own  request, 
same  for  the  past  four  years.     Bro.  R.  V.     having  served  twenty-three  years. 


Official 


The  Home  Account. 

THE  following  donations  were  received 
at  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled 
Railway  Employes  for  the  month  of  March, 
1901  : 
B.   of  L.   F.   Lodges— 9,   $11;    141, 

$12;  403,  $5.     Total $  28.00 

G.  I.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E 6.00 

B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges 151.20 

O.  R.  C.  Divisions 58.00 

Refunded  on  bill  83 4.77 

Grand  Total   $247.97 

Miscellaneous — By  members  of  B.  of  L. 
E.  Divisions  117  and  229,  and  wives,  five 
boxes  containing  canned  goods,  fruits, 
groceries,  cutlery,  linen,  etc.  Also  an 
elegant  invalid  chair.  (We  wish  to  ex- 
press to  them  and  to  the  merchants  of 
Mason  City,  our  appreciation  of  their  kind- 
ness and  thoughtfulness  in  this  valuable 
contribution).  By  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bergen, 
Highland  Park,  111.,  some  choice  reading 
matter.  By  Mrs.  George  Ball,  Highland 
Park,  111.,  an  easy  chair  and  foot  rest.  By 
Thos.  Catlow,  Evanston,  111.,  choice  read- 
ing matter. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Watson, 
Sec.  and  Treas.  R,  R.  M.  H, 

^     •    ^ 
Lost  Traveling  Cards,  Etc. 

This  office  has  been  notified  of  the  loss 
of  the  following  traveling  cards,  receipts, 
etc.,  and  the  request  is  made  that  all  mem- 
bers be  on  the  lookout  for  them.  Should 
they  be  discovered  in  possession  of  per- 
sons not  entitled  to  them,  they  should  be 
retained  and  forwarded  to  owner  or  to  the 
secretary  of  the  lodge  which  issued  same : 

Receipt  of  H,  H.  Babcock  of  Lodge  326 : 
— Coat  containing  receipts  for  the  present 
and  past  quarters  was  stolen  in  Punxsu- 
tawney,  Penna.     Order  was  attached. 

^     ^     • 

Bo//j  and  Entertainments. 

Courteous  invitations  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  office  to  attend  the  following 
balls     and     entertainments.       The     Grand 


Lodge  force  return  thanks  and  wish  all  an 
enjoyable  and  successful  time: 

Lodge  383 : — Eleventh  annual  grand 
ball,  at  Foster's  Hall,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  Easter 
Monday,  April  8,  1901. 

Lodges  61,  320,  358,  450  and  L.  S.  57 : — 
Grand  union  ball,  at  Armory  Hall,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Monday  evening,  April  15, 
1901. 

Lodge  86 : — Twenty-third  annual  ball,  at 
Maennerchor  Hall,  Friday,  April  19,  1901. 

Lodge  150 : — Grand  ball,  at  Casino  Rink, 
Marquette,  Mich.,  Easter  Monday  evening, 
April  8,  1 90 1. 

^     ^     ^ 
Addresses  Wanted. 

Requests  have  reached  this  office  to  pub- 
lish notices  inquiring  for  the  present  ad- 
dresses, or  any  information  concerning 
the  following  persons.  Information  should 
be  sent  to  the  person  specified  in  notice: 

Alexis  Cayer: — Has  not  been  heard 
from  for  quite  a  while.  Please  send  any 
information  to  Geo.  Cayer,  99  Marguerite 
Street,  St.  Roch,  Que. 

Robert  Stevenson : — Disappeared  from 
Council  Grove,  Kansas,  in  February,  1900. 
Anyone  knowing  his  present  whereabouts, 
please  notify  C.  L.  Baker,  Council  Grove, 
Kan. 

W.  G.  Sallee : — Worked  on  the  St.  Louis 
division  of  the  Big  Four  Railway  last  Oc- 
tober. Please  send  any  information  to 
Charles  T.  Welch,  1828  Broadway,  Mat- 
toon,  111. 

William  Gibson  : — Was  a  fireman  ;  late 
of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  later,  volunteer  in 
Company  M,  19th  U.  S.  Infantry;  last  ad- 
dress. New  Mexico.  Please  send  any  in- 
formation to  Mrs.  Eliza  Hartill,  care  of  E. 
Leitz,  659  W.  Congress  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Information  of  importance  awaits  him. 

^     ^     • 
JlcknoWledgements. 

The  following  persons  desire  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  beneficiary  claims,  and  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  same  through 
the  columns  of  the  Magazine: 

Mrs.    Johanna    Murphy,    Shakespeare, 
Ontr 
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Grand    Lodge    Supplement 

LocomotiYe  Firemen's  Magazine 

Poblished  by  the  Broth«rhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  on  the  flnt  day  of  each  month,  at  Peoria,  Illinoie. 
All  correspondence  relatins  to  Ue  Maoazikb  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  and  Manager. 
SnBSOBipnoN-$1.00  per  yea?.   Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  cs  Second-Glass  Matter. 

Beneficiary  Statement 

_  ,  OmoK  or  OBA2n>  Seorxtabt  and  Tbeahubkb,  ) 

To  SUBOBDXKATK  LODGCSr—  PBOBIA,  ILL.    April  1,  1901.  ) 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  reoeipts  in  the  Beneficiary  Department  for  the  month  of  March,  1901: 

BBCBIPT8. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

» 

as 

87 
98 
99 
SO 
31 
89 
88 
84 
85 
85 
87 
88 
80 
40 
41 
49 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
S9 
65 
64 
55 
66 
67 
58 
69 
60 


84  75 


6150 


70  00 


167  00 


112  00 


113  75 


59  00 


38  75 


74  00 


14  00 


181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
196 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
206 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 


128  60 


88  00 


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
256 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
^1 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
296 
299 
300 


176  25 


199  00 


110  75 


8175 
101  SO 


253  75 


156  00 

is' 66 


38  50 


177  75 


361 


367 


110  75 


122  00 


132  75 


183  75 


430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
461 
462 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
468 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 


156  50 


8175 


13150 


113  75 


14  00 


46  00 


56  25 


57  00 


42  25 


40  25 
19  50 


44  00 


6125 


37  75 


ReceiTod  daring  month  of  March $  8,872.76 

Disbursed  daring  month  of  March,  aoooant  Beneficiary  Olaims {~2   ^',000 \ $86,600.00 

Bespeotfally  sabmitted. 
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Beneficiary  Assessment  Notice  No.  101 


PEORIA,  ILL.,  Mar  li  1901. 


To  the  Treasurers  ot  Subordinate  Lodies: 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:— You  are  hereby  notified  of  the  foilowing  dctaths  and  disabilities: 


Asi»e88menta  fo-  death  nnd  disability  claims  are  hereby  lened  as  follows:    For  each 
member  whose  name  appears  on  the  rolls  of  membership.  April  80. 190L  (also  for  all 


members  havins  talcen  a  withdrawal  or  transfer  card— after  April  1st,  ana  fbr  all  mem- 
bers wh-v  died  or  were  totally  disabled  since  that,  date),  oarnrinff  a  Beneficiary  Certifi- 
cate of  FiFTKEN  HuNDBED  (tl,fiOO.OO)  DOLLARS,  you  are reqairedto  forward  tbe snm  of 


I  a  Beneficiary  Oertifi- 

cai/O  ui   r  ir^xKKn  n-usiUKknu  \»i.^»m.\aj)  i^vfijiaard,  jwu  arv  roquiroa  tO  forward  tbe  Snm  of 

Two  ($2.00)  I>OLLABS.  For  those  oarryins  a  Oertiflcate  of  Oxs  Thousand  ($1,000.' 0) 
DoLLABS  you  are  required  to  forward  the  sam  of  Okb  Dollab  and  Fivtt  ($US0) 
Cents,  and  for  each  member  carrying  a  certificate  of  Fivb  Hukdbed  (JGOO.00)  DolIiABS 
you  are  required  to  forward  the  snm  of  Seventt-Fitb  (10.76)  Gents.  Said  remittances 
to  reach  the  Grand  Lodge  not  later  than  May  20,  Uul,  as  provided  in  Seodon  60  of 
the  Oonatitution.  Yours  fraternal  iy. 


Orand  Secretary  and  Treasursr. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— AJ I  remittances  must  be  made  by  Bank  DRArr.  Monet  Obdbb  or  Exprkbs  Obdbb. 
Members  initiated  on  and  after  May  lat,  are  not  1  iable  for  this  assessment.  Treasurers  are  required  to  forward  |2.00 
Grand  Dues  for  each  new  member  (not  yet  remitted  for)  initiated  on  or  before  April  Ist, 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  right  hand  column  that  the  abo»e  claims  are  ail  paid  and  the  date  of  ikayment  given* 


The  Men   Who  Do  Not  Lift 

The  world   is   sympathetic.     This   statement  none   can  doubt; 
When  A's  in  trouble  don't  we  think  that  B  should  help  him  out? 
Of  course,  we  haven't  time  ourselves  to  care  for  any  one, 
But  yet  we  hope  that  other  folks  will  see  that  it  is  done. 
We  want  the  grief  and  penury  of  earth  to  be  relieved. 
We'd  have  the  battle  grandly  fought,  the  victories  achieved; 
We  do  not  care  to  take  the  lead,  and  stand  the  brush  and  brunt, 
At  lifting  we're  a  failure,  but  we're  splendid  on  the  grunt. 

Ahd  there  are  others,  so  we  find,  as  on  our  way  we  jog, 
Who  make  a  show  of  helping  when  we  strive  to  lift  the  log. 
They  do  a  lot  of  blowing,  and  strive  to  make  it  known 
That  were  there  no  one  else  to  help,  they'd  lift  it  all  alone. 
If  talking  were  efi^ective,  there  are  scores  and  scores  of  men 
Who'd  move  a  mountain  off  it's  base  and  move  it  on  again ; 
But  as  a  class,  to  state  it  plain,  in  language  true  and  blunt, 
They're  never  worth  a  cent  to  lift,  for  all  they  do  is  grunt. 

— Anon. 
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From  the  Grand  President. 

VVT  E  desire  to  reply  to  the  several 
^^  inquiries  which  have  been 
made  as  to  why  we  do  not  contribute 
a  letter  for  the  Ladies'  Society  De- 
partment of  the  Magazine  every 
month.  It  is  our  intention  as  Grand 
President  to  contribute  to  this  depart- 
ment as  often  as  our  many  and  com- 
plex duties  will  permit.  The  sisters 
must  remember  that  we,  like  them- 
selves, have  our  home  duties  to  per- 
form in  addition  to  those  which  come 
to  us  in  our  official  position.  We, 
like  them,  are  subject  to  the  same 
home  conditions.  During  the  past 
month  we  have  undergone  the  delight- 
ful experience  of  moving.  What  this 
means  to  the  housewife  we  will  leave 
to  those  of  our  members  who  have  met 
the  same  enemy  to  judge.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  been  visited  with 
sickness  in  our  family.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration  we  did  the 
very  best  we  could  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  while  no  letter  may  have 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Mag- 
azine, yet  our  duties  required  us  to 
arrange  for  publication  the  different 
articles,  etc.,  which  are  published  in 
this  department. 

The  brothers  very  kindly  granted  us 
six  pages  for  the  discussion  of  such 
matters  as  would  be  of  interest  to  our 
members  and  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  order.  Thus  far  we  have  made 
a  very  creditable  showing.  If  many 
of  our  able  sisters  would  contribute  a 
letter  for  publication  upon  matters  of 
interest  much  good  would  be  accomp- 
lished. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
sisters  will  show  their  appreciation  of 
the  privilege  extended  to  them  by  the 
brothers  and  make  this  department  a 


credit  to  themselves  and  a  benefit  to 
the  order. 

We  have  just  closed  one  of  the  most 
successful  months  in  the  history  of 
the  Society.  Seven  new  lodges  have 
been  established ;  two  being  organized 
on  the  same  day.  This  is  indeed  en- 
couraging and  we  have  much  for 
which  we  can  be  thankful.  In  this  we 
do  not  overlook  the  help  rendered  us 
by  the  brothers,  who  did  a  great  deal 
toward  bringing  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  lodges,  as  well  as  aiding 
in  a  substantial  manner.  We  also  ap- 
preciate the  work  of  our  sisters  who 
organized  these  new  lodges. 

In  the  organization  of  new  lodges 
we  find  that  in  many  instances  we 
are  compelled  to  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  nearest  lodge  to  act  as 
organizer.  In  some  states  we  have 
no  organizer.  Again,  the  organizer 
will  be  located  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  state,  while  the  lodge  to  be  organ- 
ized will  be  located  at  the  other.  To 
save  time,  trouble  and  expense  we 
have  called  upon  the  President  of  the 
nearest  lodge.  By  this  means  quite  a 
few  lodges  have  been  organized  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been.  Of 
course  this  is  but  an  experiment,  sub- 
ject to  changes  and  alterations.  If 
it  is  found  that  the  best  interest  of 
the  order  is  advanced  by  these  meth- 
ods, then  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tinue. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  sev- 
eral union  meetings  which  are  to  take 
place  in  the  near  future. 

The  sisters  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 
are  making  great  preparations  for  the 
union  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  at 
that  point  in  the  very  near  future.  All 
lodges     in     the     immediate     vicinity 
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should  be  represented  not  only  by  one 
member,  but  by  as  many  as  can  pos- 
sibly attend. 

The  union  meeting  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  Rensselaer  City  Lodge 
ii8  will,  we  hope,  be  largely  attended. 
Every  arrangement  is  being  made  to 
make  the  visit  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered, and  we  hope  that  every 
sister  who  can  do  so  will  attend  this 
meeting.  Union  meetings  can  be 
fraught  with  much  good  for  the  or- 
ganization, as  opportunity  is  given, 
as  will  be  done  in  these  instances,  for 
the  exemplification  of  the  work,  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas. 

We  hope  that  the  sisters  in  the 
several  jurisdictions  will  continue  to 
manifest  the  same  interest  as  hereto- 
fore and  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  order. 
We  are  doing  some  very  effective 
work  in  the  way  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence. It  remains  to  the  sisters 
to  broaden  and  perpetuate  this  work. 
G.  M.  Sargent, 
Grand  President, 

^    ^    • 

From  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
treasurer* 

For  some  time  I  have  been  thinking 
of  continuing  Sister  Coding's  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  March  Mag- 
azine. You  have  all  read  her  letter 
and  know  of  the  valuable  work  done 
by  herself  at  Stratford,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  it 
I  will  give  you  a  little  of  my  ex- 
perience while  at  Stratford,  and  on 
my  trip  to  the  west  and  return. 

I  arrived  at  Stratford  on  January 
5th,  after  a  tiresome  though  somewhat 
pleasant  trip.  Sisters  Ball  and  Moore 
met  me  at  the  station,  and  it  seemed 
good  indeed  to  see  their  faces.  On 
the  following  day  I  called  at  the 
home  of  Sister  Moore  to  see  what 
would  be  my  work  when  she  laid 
down  the  pen  which  she  had  wielded 
so  faithfully  for  so  many  years.  No 
one  can  imagine  my  feelings  when  I 
entered   her   office   and   that   of   the 


Crand  Lodge  for  the  first  time.  I 
could  see  nothing  but  books  and 
papers.  All  I  could  do  was  to  stand 
and  gaze.  The  thought  came  to  me, 
how  little  did  the  sisters  think  of  how 
much  work  has  been  done  by  those 
patient  hands  for  so  many  years.  My 
heart  beat  in  sympathy  and  love  for 
her,  and  I  wondered  if  I  would  be 
able  to  continue  where  Sister  Moore 
left  off,  and  would  it  be  possible  for 
me  to  see  through  all  of  these  books 
and  papers  and  understand  them. 

After  turning  over  the  books  and 
papers,  as  well  as  accounts  to  me,  Mr. 
Sargent,  Mrs.  Coding  and  myself  left 
Stratford  and  started  for  Chicago; 
arriving  there  at  7  :oo  p.  m.  Here  we 
left  Mrs.  Coding,  whose  home  is  in 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  Sargent  and  myself 
continued  our  journey  to  Peoria;  ar- 
riving at  7  :oo  a.  m.  I  was  very  pleas- 
antly greeted  by  our  Crand  President 
and  invited  to  stop  at  her  home  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  the  city. 

I  was  more  than  pleased  with  the 
kindness  shown  me  by  Brother  and 
Sister  Sargent.  During  the  morning 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some 
of  the  work  done  by  our  Crand  Presi- 
dent. Many  letters  asking  for  in- 
formation and  upon  other  matters  lay 
on  her  desk  awaiting  her  attention. 
I  found  that  she,  too,  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  and  had  many  hard  questions  to 
answer.  All  of  which  took  up  many 
hours  of  her  valuable  time.  It  is  only 
those  who  see  the  work  done  by  the 
Crand  President  can  appreciate  her 
labor  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

In  the  afternoon  I  accompanied 
Brother  Sargent  to  the  office  of  the 
Crand  Lodge  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  and 
he  showed  me  the  work  done  there. 
A  very  pleasant  surprise  awaited  me 
at  the  office.  He  personally  escorted 
me  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
office,  explaining  each  department's 
work  to  me  and  the  duties  of  the  va- 
rious clerks.  It  was  very  gratif)ring 
to  learn  that  the  Brotherhood  has  one 
of  the  best  managed  offices  and  pleas- 
antly located  headquarters  one  could 
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wish  for.  Every  clerk  was  more  than 
willing  to  comply  with  any  request  for 
information  made  by  Brother  Sar- 
gent or  myself. 

One  word  to  the  brothers.  If  all 
were  privileged  to  see  the  head- 
quarters and  the  work  done  there,  you 
would  indeed  be  proud  of  your  con- 
nection with  the  B.  of  L.  F. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  Brother 
F.  W.  Arnold,  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  who  was  kindness  itself, 
and  was  willing  to  explain  any  part  of 
the  work  whereby  my  labors  would  be 
made  easier.  After  a  very  pleasant 
chat  with  Brother  Arnold,  we  re- 
turned to  the  office  of  Brother  Sar- 
gent. 

A  very  pleasant  surprise  was  in 
store  for  me  in  the  shape  of  a  new  set 
of  books,  which  were  so  well  planned 
and  arranged  that  I  could  at  once 
grasp  the  work  of  our  Society.  With 
the  assistance  of  Brother  Donahue, 
Brother  Sargent's  stenographer,  every 
part  of  my  books  were  explained  to 
me  and  no  labor  spared  to  help  make 
my  work  a  success.  This  brother  has 
given  us  much  of  his  leisure  time  and 
has  in  many  ways  helped  us. 

I  then  visited  the  Magazine  depart- 
ment in  company  with'  Grand  Presi- 
dent Sargent,  and  there  met  Brother 
W.  S.  Carter,  the  editor  and  manager. 
Brother  Carter  was  very  busy  getting 
ready  the  different  parts  of  the  Mag- 
azine for  the  printers,  but  he  at  once 
dropped  everything  and  was  most  kind 
and  cordial  and  willing  to  show  us  the 
different  branches  and  work  done  at 
his  office  by  himself  and  his  pleasant 
assistants.  My  visit  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Magazine  was  of 
great  benefit  to  me,  as  well  as  a  great 
pleasure.  I  have  often  heard  the  re- 
mark that  the  Magazine  was  the  best 
book  of  its  kind  published;  which  is 
true  as  every  article  is  of  interest. 
This  is  not  at  all  surprising  in  view 
of  its  able  management. 

After  our  visit  to  the  Magazine  de- 
partment. Sister  Sargent  and  myself 
started  out  to  see  the  different  places 


of  interest  in  Peoria.  I  was  charmed 
with  the  city  and  its  many  attractions, 
and  should  circumstances  permit  would 
be  most  happy  to  always  remain  there. 
After  our  trip  over  the  city,  we  re- 
turned home,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  very  pleasantly,  being  enter- 
tained by  Miss  Mabel,  the  daughter  of 
our  Grand  Counselor  and  Grand  Pres- 
ident, who  is  a  very  bright  and  ac- 
complished young  miss. 

At  ii:oo  p.  m.  on  January  nth,  I 
parted  from  my  cordial  hostess  and 
host,  and  took  up  my  homeward 
journey.  I  regretted  very  much  I 
could  not  have  remained  longer  in 
Peoria  and  met  with  the  sisters  of 
Hazel  Lodge  3,  but  knowing  of  the 
work  which  was  awaiting  me  at  home 
I  had  to  deny  myself  that  pleasure. 
I  arrived  at  Chicago  next  morning 
and  found  Sister  Coding  awaiting  me 
at  the  station.  We  looked  over  the 
city  until  my  train  time  in  the  after- 
noon. We  called  at  the  office  of 
Brother  Coding  and  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant visit.  Time  passed  very  quickly 
and  at  last  I  had  to  say  good-bye  to 
my  kind  friends,  and  started  for 
Stratford,  where  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  work  awaiting  me  in  the  shape 
of  boxing  up  the  supplies  of  my 
office.  In  this  Sister  Moore  kindly 
assisted — in  fact,  she  did  all  of  the 
work. 

I  left  Stratford  with  some  regret  as 
I  had  made  some  very  dear  friends. 
It  is  always  hard  to  part  with  friends. 
The  evening  I  left  was  spent  with 
Sister  Mcintosh,  where  I  had  a 
pleasant  time. 

I  reached  Buffalo  next  noon  and 
stopped  at  the  home  of  Sister  Blaser 
until  train  time.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  some  of  -the  sisters  of 
Holly  Lodge  70.  I  would  liked  to 
have  remained  over  and  met  all  of  the 
sisters  of  70,  but  that  was  a  pleasure 
I  had  to  reserve  for  the  future. 

Reaching  home  I  found  much  to  be 
done.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  kind- 
ness and  patience  of  Sister  and 
Brother  Sargent  I  am  afraid  I  would 
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have  given  up  in  despair.  I  hope  that 
every  sister  will  appreciate  and  value 
the  work  that  is  done  in  our  interest 
by  our  Grand  Counselor.  While  I 
know  he  does  not  wish  any  special 
thanks,  yet  he  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  organization  does  not  under- 
value his  work  and  unselfish  interest. 
The  insurance  feature  of  our  or- 
ganization is  doing  a  great  amount  of 
good  and  is  proving  to  be  a  blessing  in 
many  instances  when  the  angel  of 
death  invades  the  home  of  our 
brothers,  often  when  they  are  least 
prepared  for  it. 

E.  E.  Dempwolf, 
Grand  Sec.  and  Treas. 

^    •    ^ 
Duties. 

The  near  approach  of  the  new  fiscal 
year  should  cause  officers  and  mem- 
bers alike  to  bestir  themselves  and 
prepare  for  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  them.  From  April  to  July  is  a 
season  when  every  sister  should  make 
an  effort  to  increase  the  membership 
of  her  lodge.  During  this  quarter  all 
applicants  admitted  are  exempt  from 
grand  dues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30th,  190 1,  as  well  as  from 
quarterly  dues  when  admitted  in  May 
or  June.  It  is  an  object  to  those  de- 
siring to  make  application  during  the 
present  quarter. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
splendid  growth  of  our  Society  during 
the  three  quarters  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  if  in  my 
lodge  every  sister  will  make  the  effort 
we  can  take  in  more  new  members 
during  the  present  quarter  than  all  the 
others  three  put  together.  I  have 
been  talking  to  my  husband,  trying  to 
get  him  interested,  and  he  has  prom- 
ised he  would  see  all  of  the  brothers 
of  the  lodge  and  appeal  to  them  to  use 
their  influence  with  their  wives, 
mothers  and  sisters  who  have  not  yet 
associated  themselves  with  our  lodge 
to  have  them  join.  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  a  great  revival  during  the  next 
ninety  days.     Sisters,  won*t  you  all 


take  up  this  work  of  organization  and 
see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  add  a  few 
members  during  this  quarter? 

I  realize  that  as  secretary  of  my 
lodge  I  have  many  duties  to  perform 
before  the  close  of  my  present  term, 
June  30th,  190 1.  There  is  the  usual 
Annual  Report  of  membership,  with- 
drawals, expulsions,  deaths,  etc., 
which  must  be  made  out  and  for- 
warded at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  the  Garnd  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
together  with  correct  list  of  the  of- 
ficers and  their  addresses  for  the  com- 
ing year.  In  this  report  will  be  in- 
cluded the  financial  statements  of  the 
collector  and  treasurer,  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  All  of  this 
means  that  the  officers  must  be  up 
and  doing  if  we  are  to  be  prompt  as 
we  should. 

I  sometimes  think  of  how  much  we 
have  to  do  to  carry  on  our  little  lodge. 
With  house  cleaning  and  getting  the 
little  garden  in  readiness  for  spring 
planting,  it  seems  that  I  am  over- 
burdened, but  when  I  take  up  the 
Magazine  and  read  of  the  good  work 
the  order  is  doing,  and  think  what  a 
blessing  comes  through  our  humble 
efforts,  and  the  aid  we  give  to  the 
sick  and  bereaved,  I  forget  my 
troubles  and  just  hustle  a  little  more. 
My  dear  sisters,  you  who  are  similarly 
situated  and  have  many  household 
cares  devolving  upon  you,  take  cour- 
age. We  are  nearing  the  close  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  years  in  our 
history.  Let  us  make  the  last  quarter 
a  record  breaker. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  June, 
which  will  soon  be  here,  we  hold  two 
very  important  meetings,  at  which 
every  sister  should  be  in  attendance. 
Nominations  and  election  of  officers 
take  place  during  June.  We  some- 
times fail  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  these  meetings  in  the  last  month  of 
the  quarter  of  the  closing  year.  In 
my  own  lodge  last  year  some  of  the 
sisters  forgot  all  about  it,  and  on  the 
day  for  nominations  there  was  not  a 
quorum  present,  which  resulted  in  a 
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special  meeting  being  called.  We 
hope  that  this  year  there  will  be  a  full 
attendance  and  that  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  comply  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  and  nominate 
candidates  for  the  several  offices  when 
the  law  requires.  It  is  well  to  begin 
early  to  think  about  these  duties  and 
be  prepared  to  discharge  them 
promptly. 

This  year  we  have  had  quite  a 
good  succes  in  our  lodge,  but  we  shall 
no  doubt  make  some  improvement  by 
selecting  some  new  material  for  of- 
ficers, as  it  is  the  opinion  we  can  do 
better.  We  believe  in  keeping  in  of- 
fice a  sister  who  is  faithful  and  ef- 
ficient, thereby  proving  our  apprecia- 
tion of  her  labor,  as  well  as  making  a 
change  when  we  find  a  sister  has  no 
interest  in  her  office  and  neglects  to 
fulfill  the  duties  promptly.  Care 
should  always  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  officers,  and  those  most  efficient 
should  be  named.  Our  President  is  a 
lovely  lady,  kind  hearted,  willing,  and 
always  afraid  she  will  hurt  some 
sister's  feelings.  The  result  is  that 
in  our  lodge  of  over  thirty  members 
we  have  a  few  sisters  who  are  very 
unreasonable  and  often,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  rebellious.  The  President  is 
afraid  to  call  them  to  order  because 
she  fears  she  will  make  them  feel 
badly.  This  year  we  are  going  to 
make  a  change  and  a  sister  will  be 
nominated  and  elected  whom  we  be- 
lieve possesses  those  characteristics 
which  will  assure  us  of  a  president 
who  will  make  all  of  us  toe  the  mark 
and  obey  the  laws,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  that  courtesy  which  should 
come  from  the  chair.  She  has  been 
one  of  our  most  faithful  workers,  yet 
she  is  not  very  popular  because  she 
insists  on  complying  with  the  law. 
I  used  to  have  a  dislike  for  her  myself 
and  thought  she  was  officious  until  I 
read  my  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
and  then  I  changed  my  mind.  We 
all  realize  that  she  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent officer,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 


on  election  day  she  will  be  placed  in 
the  president's  chair  by  acclamation, 
and  the  next  year  all  of  us  will  attend 
strictly  to  business.  Every  lodge 
should  have  at  its  head  a  sister,  who 
has  the  courage  to  tell  the  members 
when  they  are  not  living  up  to  the 
law,  and  a  determination  that  will 
see  that  the  law  is  obeyed. 

In  the  selection  of  a  secretary  care 
should  be  exercised  and  a  sister 
named  who  is  a  good  correspondent 
and  writes  a  neat  legible  hand,  and 
who  appreciates  how  valuable  a  secre- 
tary can  make  herself  if  she  tries.  I 
have  held  office  for  two  years.  The 
first  year  I  was  secretary  in  name 
only,  doing  just  as  little  as  I  could. 
One  day  the  Grand  President  visited 
us  and  called  my  attention  to  my 
failure  to  report  expulsions  and  with- 
drawals, and  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  making  these  reports 
promptly  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
attend  to  my  duties.  How  well  I 
have  satisfied  my  sisters  will  soon  be 
determined.  I  now  understand  how 
necessary  it  is  that  each  lodge  have 
an  efficient  secretary. 

The  collector  and  treasurer  should 
also  be. selected  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  and  capabilities  to  handle 
finances,  and  with  some  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping.  It  is  not  every  sister 
who  feels  equal  to  the  duties  of  an 
office.  She  may  have  all  the  virtues 
of  a  true  and  lovable  woman  and  be 
a  favorite  with  all,  yet  as  an  officer 
would  be  a  failure  and  impede  the 
success  of  the  order  by  accepting  of 
an  office.  You  do  her  a  wrong  and 
hinder  the  prosperity  of  your  lodge 
when  you  elect  her. 

Set  aside  all  sentiment  and  begin 
the  preparation  for  the  next  fiscal 
year's  staff  of  officers  by  selecting  on 
the  day  of  nomination  the  best  possi- 
ble material  you  have  for  each  posi- 
tion, and  on  election  day  unite  to 
place  in  office  sisters  who  have  the 
interest  of  the  order  at  heart  and 
stand  ready  to  do  their  duty  in  what- 
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ever    position    they    may   be   placed,  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  vol- 

keeping  in  mind  their  special  fitness  unteered  their  services  were  artists 

for  that  particular  position.  in  their  particular  line.    The  members 

"Latin.''  of  Hazel  Lodge  are  deeply  grateful  to 

^    ^    ^  them  for  assisting  in  so  worthy  an 

Entertainment  of  Hazel  Lodge  object. 

jVo.  J.  It  is  expected  that  when  all  returns 

'     On  April  13,  1901,  Hazel  Lodge  3,  are  in  from  this  entertainment  that 

gave  an  entertainment  at  Peoria,  111.,  the  necessary  amount  will  be  on  hand 

the  following  being  the  program :  to  furnish  the  room,  so  that  it  will  be 

1.  Duct,  Piano "My  Regiment"  at  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  brothers 

Mrs.  Rayburn  and  Miss  M.  E.  Sargent  who  may  be  unfortunate. 

2.  Recitation  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Brother 

"iJ  J^*'*  ?  ^^"  *^  ^^  ^''^^^"  and  Sister  Machette,  of  Lima,  Ohio, 

3.  Violin  Solo".  .7""*.     .'.^' and  Third  Vice  Grand  Master  C.  W. 

"Rigoietto,"  Op.  18,  Singclec  Maier,   who  came   so   far  and  con- 
Master  Harry  McMurray.  tributed  SO  much  to  the  success  of  this 

4.  Recitation.."Mother  of  Men,"  Wilcox  entertainment. 

Master  Harry  Ctishman. 

5.  Piano  Solo "La  Fontaine/'  Lysherg  ^     ^     ^ 

<  ru       .     ^"  Rayburn.  Statement  of  Deaths  for  April 

6.  Character  Impersonations   lont 

Mr.  J.  M.  Machette.  ^^^^' 

7.  Piano  Solo "Ballet  de  Papillons"  Sallie  E.  Teeter— Lodge  88;  date  of 

Miss  Margaret  Dupell.  ^^^^^    j^^^ch  7,   1901 ;   cause,  puer- 

PART   SECOND  t  '        ^        •                    '     » 

Mr.  Gerald  B.  Franks.  Accompanist.  P^ral   fever   and  malarial   poisoning; 

8.  Vocal  Solo Selected  No.  of  claim,  6 ;  amount  of  insurance, 

Mr.  H.  Velde.  $200;  when  paid,  April  6,  1901. 

9.  Piano  Solo  D^^^  Noonan— Lodge  105 ;  date  of 

Dawn  of  the  Century/'  Paull  •     ,,      ^t           *                                           t 

Miss  M.  E.  Sargent.  <^^ath,   November   i,   1900;  cause  of 

10.  Duet "The  Fisherman,"  Pinsuti  death,  Bright's  disease;  No.  of  claim, 

Messrs.  C.  S.  Burdick  and  H.  Velde.  7;  amount  of  insurance,  $100;  when 

11.  Recitation...         The  Mourning  Veil"  j^   y^     jj  5   ^^^^ 

Miss  Addie  Thomas.  rn/ •        1   •                  t_  u           j* 

12.  Vocal  Solo.. "Just  Set  a  Light,"  Davis  This   claim   was   held  pending  re- 

( Illustrated)  ceipt    of    guardianship    papers.    The 

Mr.  C.  S.  Burdick.  claim   was   paid   under  the   laws   in 

13.  Vocal  Solo  .'The  Holy  City,"  Adams  ^flfect  prior  to  January  i,  1901,  when 

(Illustrated)  .i_-                                d^tlu*. 

Mr.  H.  Haskins.  *"^  insurance  was  ?ioo;  hence,  but 

14.  Finale Stereopticon    Exhibition  $100  was  paid. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Maier.  ^     ^     • 

The  entertainment  was  held  in  be-  Insurance  Assessment. 

half  of  the  hospital  fund.     It  is  the  Notice  No.  13,  for  the  month  of  May,  1901. 

intention  of  the  members  of  this  lodge  

to  furnish  a  room  in  one  of  our  local  ,         ,  ^     ^^^^  LODGE 

,         .^  1      r        .,       t        /-.               M  Ladies    Society  of  the  Brotherhoop  of 

hospitals   for  the  benefit   or   railway  Locomotive  Firemen. 

men  who  meet  with  an  accident.     It  

is  in  such  acts  as  this  that  the  Ladies'  Office  of  the 

Society  exemplifies  the  broad  principle  ^^''^  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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the  Collector  will  proceed  to  collect  from 
each  insured  member  the  amount  of  twenty 
cents,  issuing  receipts  therefore,  and  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  the  following  month 
make  returns  to  the  Treasurer  upon  the 
blanks  provided  by  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
take  a  receipt  for  the  same.  The  Treas- 
urer will  forward  the  amount  thus  turned 
over,  together  with  the  statement  of  the 
Collector,  to  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  so  as  to  reach  her  not  later  than 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  Assessment  is  levied. 

All  remittances  to  be  made  by  daft,  post 
office  money  order  or  express  order. 

Members  initiated  on  and  after  May  i, 
1 90 1,  will  not  be  liable  for  this  assess- 
ment. 

Total  amount  of  insurance  paid  to  date 
$3,368.50. 

Emma  E.  Dempwolf, 
approved:  Grand  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Georgie  M.  Sargent, 
Grand  President. 

•     ^     ^ 

We  desire  to  call  attention  of  the  of- 
ficers and  members  that  the  present  quar- 
ter will  close  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1901. 


The  Pan  American  City  is  to  the  front 
this  year.  In  Buffalo  there  is  evidence  of 
enterprise,  push  and  rush  in  everything 
you  see.  This  spirit  has  even  taken  hold 
of  the  ladies  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  Empire 
Lodge  142  with  74  charter  members,  while 
there  are  enough  for  a  regiment  in  waiting 
for  admission.  Will  this  lodge  be  the  big- 
gest, swiftest  and  best  in  the  family?  The 
Empire  is  a  rapid  moving  body. 


Holly  Lodge  70,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
for  many  years  represented  the  organiza- 
tion in  that  city.  Her  life  has  been  one 
of  usefulness,  and  she  has  liberally  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  and  welfare 
of  the  order.  Recently  she  again  gave 
evidence  of  her  generous  spirit  by  fir»ving 
quite  a  large  number  of  her  members  to 
establish  Empire  Lodge  142.  Hand  in 
Hand  will  these  two  sister  lodges  go — 
Holly  and  Empire — at  all  times  working 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  order  and 
exemplifying  the  motto  of  the  order : 
Friendship  and  Charity. 


An  interesting  letter  has  been  received 
from  Sister  Agnes  Reed,  of  Lodge  139, 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  which  was  recently  or- 
ganized, in  which  she  gives  an  account  of 
her  trip  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  occasion 


of  the  organization  of  Empire  Lodge  142. 
She  g^ves  expression  to  her  appreciation 
of  the  able  manner  in  which  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  Dempwolf  exemplified 
the  work  of  the  Society  in  the  discharge 
of  her  duty  as  organizer.  She  says  she 
has  gained  some  very  valuable  knowledge 
as  the  result  of  her  trip.  She  also  refers 
to  the  successful  "Dime  Social"  given  by 
her  lodge  on  March  20th ;  also,  to  the  May 
Party  the  lodge  expects  to  g^ve  on   May 

I  St. 


Annual  report  blanks  will  be  mailed 
from  the  office  of  the  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  on  or  about  June  i,  1901. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  officer  will 
discharge  her  duty  promptly  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  this  report.  The  collector  and 
treasurer  will  understand  that  the  report 
calls  for  a  complete  financial  statement  of 
all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  from 
July  I,  1900,  to  Jime  30,  1901,  as  well  as 
the  balance  on  hand.  No  moneys  col- 
lected for  grand  dues  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1902,  or  for  quarterly  dues 
for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1901,  to 
be  included  in  this  year's  report.  Let  us 
hope  that  these  reports  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  after  July  i,  1901,  to  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


On  May  30th  and  31st,  union  meetings 
will  be  held  at  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  auspices  of  Rensselaer  City  Lodge  118. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
lodges  in  the  order  to  be  represented.  It 
is  hoped  there  will  be  a  large  gathering 
of  the  sisters.  In  the  East  there  is  a 
splendid  field  for  work  in  the  interest  of 
the  Ladies'  Society.  This  meeting  will 
offer  opportunities  for  knowledge  as  to 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  order  and 
what  it  has  accomplished.  This  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  Grand  President 
and  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  will 
be  in  attendance  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  the  sisters  of  118  to  make  all  wel- 
come. Do  not  overlook  the  date — May 
30,    1 90 1. 


Grand  dues  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  I,  1 90 1,  and  ending  June  30, 
1902,  are  payable  by  all  members  on  or 
before  July  i,  190 1.  Members  admitted 
during  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June  do  not  pay  for  grand  dues  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  190 1.  If  grand 
dues  have  been  paid  they  should  be  cred- 
ited to  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
I,  and  should  be  forwarded  by  the  treas- 
urer with  her  regular  grand  dues  returns 
for  July.  Proper  blanks  upon  which  re- 
turns are  to  be  made  will  be  furnished  at 
the    proper    time.     In    making    annual    re- 
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ports  the  collector  and  treasurer  will  not 
include  the  grand  dues  collected  during; 
the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
as  this  amount  should  be  applied  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1901,  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1902.  Do  not  overlook  this 
when  making  out  annual  reports.  The  of- 
ficial notice  of  grand  dues  will  be  issued 
June  I,  1 90 1.  This  is  merely  a  warning 
to  be  prepared  so  that  all  members  will 
have  their  grand  dues  paid  on  or  before 
July  I,  1901. 


Mrs.  Fern  Bupord,  State  Secretary  of 
Kansas,  writes:  "A  union  meeting  will 
be  held  on  May  22,  1901,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  lodges  of  the  Ladies'  Society, 
B.  of  L.  F.,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  at 
Fort  Scott,  Kans.  Geo.  H.  Nettleton  of 
Lodge  127  will  receive  and  welcome  all 
visitors  from  the  Sun  Flower  State  and 
elsewhere,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all  members  of  the  order  to  be 
in  attendance.  This  will  be  the  sixth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Kansas  members. 
Heretofore  these  meetings  have  been  well 
attended,  and  their  influence  has  been  far- 
reaching.  The  members  look  forward  to 
these  meetings  with  great  expectations, 
bringing  as  they  do  so  many  pleasures  as 
well   as   profitable   benefits   to   those   who 


are  privileged  to  attend.  Every  arrange- 
ment will  be  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  visitors  by  the  sisters  of  127.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large 
number  in  attendance.  Mrs.  G.  M.  Sar- 
gent, Grand  President,  and  other  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  will  be 
present.  Remember  the  date — May  22. 
1901." 


A  FORM  for  the  ordering  of  supplies  is 
now  ready  and  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  In  order- 
ing supplies  for  the  lodge  the  secretary 
should  use  this  form,  filling  in  in  the 
proper  place  the  number  and  kind  of  sup- 
plies wanted.  Each  article  has  a  form 
number,  and  in  ordering  the  secretary 
should  state  the  number  wanted  and  then 
give  the  form  number.  For  example,  100 
note  heads  and  100  envelopes  are  wante4. 
The  order  filed  with  Sister  Dempwolf  will 
read  as  follows: 

100  Form  32,  which  is  for  letter  heads, 
and  100  Form  34,  which  is  for  envelopes. 
By  this  means  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  what  is  wanted. 

The  secretaries  will  always  use  the  reg- 
ular order  blank.  If  they  are  out  of  them, 
then  write  to  Sister  Dempwolf  and  re- 
quest that  one  be  forwarded. 


FROM  40,  L.  S. : — (Mrs.  B.  Marlow, 
Gallon,  O.)  In  reading  the  March 
Magazine,  I  find  that  the  "Letters  from 
Friends"  do  not  contain  one  from  Eclipse 
Favorite  40,  which  looks  as  though  the 
secretary  was  neglecting  her  duty. 

Here  we  are,  twenty-two  in  number,  and 
as  jolly  a  lot  as  you  can  find.  Our  meet- 
ings have  been  a  little  dull  this  winter, 
owing  to  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  the 
families  of  our  sisters.  Spring  is  awaken- 
ing ;  and  so  are  we.  Our  last  meeting  was 
full  of  business,  as  well  as  interest;  which 
no  sister  could  afford  to  miss. 

On  Thursday  evening,  March  14th,  we 
surprised  Sister  Pennock  by  spending  the 
evening  with  her  and  presenting  her  with 
one  of  our  emblem  pins  as  a  reward  for 
her  good  work  in  the  order.  We  all  had 
a  very  enjoyable  evening,  games  and 
graphophone  selections  being  provided. 
Lunch  was  served,  which  was  provided  by 
two  of  our  sisters  without  any  intimation 
being  given  to  us,  which  made  it  all  the 
more  enjoyable. 

We  have  a  fine  set  of  boys  in  107.  Our 
single  brothers  are  very  good  attendants 
at  our  regular  monthly  social.     We  are  al- 


ways glad  to  welcome  the  boys,  and  would 
also  be  glad  to  welcome  visitors  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  or  any  sister  lodge. 
#   #   # 

From  a  Friend. — (Anon.)  In  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Society,  as  re- 
ported in  these  colums,  one  can  not  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  thought,  what 
an  influence  for  good  the  Ladies'  Society 
can  be  if  its  efforts  are  exerted  in  the 
right  direction.  By  the  right  direction  we 
do  not  mean  that  the  entire  responsibility 
rests  with  the  officers  who  have  been  se- 
lected to  outline  the  policy  of  the  order, 
but  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  member- 
ship must  and  should  assume  their  share 
of  the  work. 

The  Ladies'  Society,  like  all  other  well 
directed  bodies,  must  have  a  leader,  a 
director,  a  general,  if  you  will,  who  is  in 
a  position  to  view  the  entire  field  and  de- 
termine what,  in  her  judgment,  will  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Society.  While 
she  may  issue  instructions  and  give  minute 
details,  yet  if  those  to  whom  they  are 
given  are  not  able  to  intelligently  interpret 
and  execute  them  her  success  is  doubtful. 
One    of    the    characteristic    traits    of    our 
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American  soldier,  especially  the  volun- 
teer, who  practically  knows  nothing  of  the 
art  or  science  of  war,  is  that  each  one  is  a 
leader  himself.  When  a  command  is  given 
he  very  quickly  and  intelligently  compre- 
hends it.  Incidents  are  recorded  where 
they  have  continued  to  fight  after  they  have 
lost  their  leader.  Of  course  this  does  not 
mean  to  infer  that  they  would  always  be 
successful  without  a  leader,  but  it  shows 
that  at  a  critical  point  each  man  takes 
care  of  himself  and  yet  all  work  together 
with  the  same  purpose.  The  same  will, 
to  a  certain  extent,  apply  to  the  work  of 
an  organization  such  as  tne  Ladies'  So- 
ciety. Each  member  should  be  a  leader 
in  herself,  ever  ready  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciples of  her  order,  as  well  as  ever  ready 
to  faithfully  and  conscientiously  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
order.  Should  they  lose  their  leader, 
then  the  work  should  go  forward  until  they 
can  select  a  new  one. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  Ladies'  So- 
ciety were  established  are,  to  the  writer's 
mind,  grand  and  sublime.  Here  we  have 
a  band  of  faithful  and  devoted  sisters, 
united  in  a  bond  of  friendship  and  charity, 
whose  mission  is  to  assist  and  aid  those  of 
the  great  brotherhood  family  who  are  in 
need  of  that  sympathy  which  is  so  essen- 
tial. Bacon  tells  us  in  his  essays,  that 
we  owe  a  debt  to  society  which  can  only 
be  paid  by  us  doing  what  we  can  to  help 
our  fellow  man.  If  we  as  'members  of  this 
Society  put  into  practical  operation  those 
principles  which  we  profess,  namely. 
Friendship  and  Charity,  we  will  be  re- 
deeming our  debt  which  we  owe,  not  only 
to  mankind,  but  to  our  God. 

Friendship ;  what  visions  does  that  word 
bring  up !  Take  the  man  who  is  alone  and 
without  family.  Let  misfortune  or  illness 
overtake  him  thousands  of  miles  from 
home.  If  he  has  the  means  he  can  provide 
for  those  comforts  which  are  dear  to  the 
heart,  and  I  may  add  essential  to  the  re- 
covery, of  every  patient.  Here  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  class  of  people  who  are 
able  to  provide  these  essentials.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  average  wage  earner  who 
makes  little  or  no  provision  for  the  rainy 
day  that  is  liable  to  come  at  any  time.  A 
wreck  occurs  and  the  fireman,  as  usual,  is 
one  of  the  unfortunates.  He  has  not  lost 
his  life,  but  his  condition  is  such  that  he 
will  be  confined  to  his  bed,  be  it  at  a 
boarding  house  or  at  a  hospital,  for  many 
weeks  to  come.  If  he  is  without  friends 
his  condition  is  pitiful  indeed.  You  can 
picture  for  yourself  what  his  thoughts 
must  be  lying  on  his  bed  with  no  sympa- 
thetic friend  to  offer  that  consolation  which 
we  all  yearn  for  at  certain  times,  no  matter 
how  hard  or  cynical  we  may  be  in  our 
healthy  state.     It  is  in  such  cases  that  the 


work  of  the  Ladies'  Society  can  be  practi- 
cally shown.  Here  is  where  that  prin- 
ciple, friendship,  can  be  made  manifest. 
Let  the  members  of  the  local  lodge  do  for 
this  afflicted  brother,  and  I  would  not  con- 
fine it  entirely  to  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood, as  we  should  be  ever  ready  to  do  for 
others  be  they  of  our  family  or  not,  as  they 
would  want  one  of  their  loved  ones  done  by 
were  he  in  a  similar  position  or  condition. 

Again,  in  the  practice  of  this  motto,  we 
should  remember  the  duty  we  owe  to  each 
other.  A  sister  should  be  received  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  friend.  None  of  us  are  per- 
fect; we  all  have  our  faults.  Friends, 
however,  do  not,  always,  try  to  point  out 
our  failing^  to  others,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  defend  us.  In  this  we  have  a  com- 
bination of  friendship  and  charity.  While 
it  is  true  that,  our  friends  should,  to  a 
certain  extent  point  out  to  us  our  faults, 
not  with  a  desire  to  criticise,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  having  us  correct  them.  In  this 
judgment  and  tact  should  be  used.  We 
should  show  our  sisterly  love  and  friend- 
ship by  joining  with  our  sisters  in  re- 
joicing over  their  success.  Friendship, 
and  by  this  I  mean  the  true  friendship, 
not  measured  by  what  can  be  given  and 
received,  but  the  substantial  kind  which 
is  ever  ready  to  lighten  the  load  of  the 
afflicted,  is  one  of  the  essentials  necessary 
for  the  success  of  this  organization. 

The  Insurance  Department  of  our  order 
will  speak  for  itself.  We  note  that  ail 
claims  have  been  paid  thus  far  within  a 
day  or  two  after  the  last  paper  has  been 
filed.  An  organization  that  is  prepared 
to  meet  its  just  debts  promptly  needs  no 
special  recommendation.  We  would  like, 
however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
prompt  payment  of  claims  is,  to  our  opin- 
ion, the  closest  we  can  come  to  fully  ex- 
emplifying the  old  adage,  that  a  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed.  If  there  is  any 
time  in  our  life  that  we  need  a  friend  it  is 
when  we  have  lost  a  dear  one.  While  we 
know  that  money  can  not  assuage  our 
grief,  yet  it  is  encouraging  to  feel  that  we 
have  at  least  made  some  provision  to  meet 
some  of  the  realities  which  those  whom  we 
leave  behind  must  face.  How  many  of  us 
prepare  for  the  inevitable  ?  It  is  true 
that  our  male  members,  such  as  husband, 
father  or  brother,  will  provide  for  their 
sudden  taking  off;  but  how  much  thought 
or  consideration  do  we,  the  women  of  the 
family,  give  to  this  subject.  Usually  when 
the  last  comes  those  whom  we  leave  are  ill 
prepared  to  meet  it.  The  Ladies'  Society 
today,  with  its  comparatively  small  mem- 
bership, offers  to  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Brotherhood  the  best  and  the 
cheapest  plan  of  insurance  possible.  No 
effort  will  be  made  to  defraud  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  what  is  due  them.     All  that  is 
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expected  is  that  the  sister  shall  be  in  good 
standing.  No  technical  questions  are 
raised.  No  dodging  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  order.  Twenty  cents  an  as- 
sessment, and  thus  far  it  has  cost  us  but 
that  amount  a  month,  with  everything 
pointing  to  a  continuance  of  this  rate. 
Surely  this  small  amount  does  not  mean 
much,  but  think  what  $200  means,  and  it 
is  sometimes  a  small  fortune,  to  those 
whom  we  leave  behind. 

The  practical  advantages,  such  as  so- 
ciability and  the  mingling  of  the  members 
of  the  organization,  can  be  easily  realized 
by  all.  Our  order  is  growing  steadily. 
We  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  will  have  a  lodge  at  every  point 
where  there  is  a  lodge  of  the  Brother- 
hood. The  Society  can  be  and  is  a  help  to 
the  brothers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
where  no  lodge  is  located  the  brothers  will 
use  their  influence  with  the  ladies  to  bring 
the  organization  about.  Our  experience 
thus  far  convinces  us  that  so  long  as  the 
Ladies'  Society  is  conducted  as  it  has  been, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  broaden  and  do  even  better,  that  it 
will  be  to  the  interests  of  all,  and  in  this 
I  include  the  brothers,  to  have  a  lodge 
organized  and  in  good  working  order  at 
each  point.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
brothers  will  use  their  good  influence  to 
bring  this  about,  with  the  assurance  that 


when  once  a  lodge  is  organized  they  will 
then  begin  to  realize  what  can  be  done  by 
women  when  they  are  once  organized. 

#    #    # 

From  ii,  L.  S.  : — (Mary  Hilling,  De- 
troit, Mich.)  On  Thursday  afternoon, 
March  28,  1901,  I  received  all  necessary 
instructions  from  our  Grand  President, 
Sister  G.  M.  Sargent,  to  organize  a  lodge 
of  the  Ladies'  Society  at  Woodmere, 
Mich.  On  the  same  ftvening,  accompanied 
by  fourteen  members  ol  Lodge  11,  and  one 
member  from  6,  Marquette,  Mich.,  Sister 
Roberts,  we  arrived  at  Woodmere  at  8 
o'clock.  A  committee  of  the  brothers  of 
Palm  Lodge  532  met  us  and  escorted  us 
to  the  lodge  room,  where  we  found  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  who  were  anxious  to  have  the 
wonders  of  the  Ladies'  Society  revealed 
to  them. 

After  we  had  finished  our  work,  the 
brothers  served  a  splendid  lunch,  which 
was  followed  by  dancing  and  a  good  time 
in  general.  We  feel  very  grateful  to  the 
brothers  of  Palm  Lodge  for  their  kindness 
to  us  on  this  occasion  in  assisting  in  the 
organization  of  Easter  Lodge  30.  We 
hope  they  both  will  be  prosperous  and  live 
in  peace  and  harmony,  the  sisters  always 
remembering  our  motto— Friendship  and 
Charity.  Friendship  toward  all  mankind, 
and  chanty  in  sickness  and  suffering. 


While  the  Daps  Co  On 

For   us,   whatcver's   undergone, 
Thou  knowest,  wiliest,  what  is  done. 
Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood; 
Only  the  good  discerns  the  good, 
I  trust  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 


Whatever's  lost,  it  first  was  won ! 
We  will  not  struggle  nor  impugn ; 
Perhaps  the  cup  was  broken  here 
That  heaven's  new  wine  might  shine 
I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 


I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on, 

I   love  Thee  while  my  days  go  on! 

Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  fire  and   frost, 

With  empty  arms  and  treasure  lost, 

I  thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on ! 

— Mrs.  Browning. 
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Japan  — Past   and   Present 

Part  2.—Th9  Prtstnt 


Less  than  half  a  century  ago  those 
people  in  the  United  States  who  were 
"CMUzfttg"  fairly  aching  to  "civilize" 
Japan,  some  benighted  race — and 
at  the  same  time  find  a  market  for 
American  products — selected  the  her- 


be  brought  about?  Japan,  like  the 
"burnt  child,"  dreaded  and  avoided 
the  "fire"  of  missionaries.  The  Jap- 
anese were  not  students  of  past  his- 
tory of  other  nations  but  seemed  to 
realize  that  the  religious  missionaries 


VIEW  NEAR  NAGASAKI 


mit  kingdom  of  Japan  as  a  subject     of  civilized  people,  since  the  creation 


that  needed  civilization,  and  which 
might  be  induced  to  consume,  at  a  fair 
profit,  much  that  American  manufac- 
turers had  to  sell. 

But  how  were  these  desired  ends  to 


of  man,  nearly  invariably  had  been  the 
forerunner  of  the  extermination  of  the 
weaker  races. 

Japan's    experience    with    mission- 
aries more  than  two  centuries  before 
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led  her  to  refuse  them  an  opportunity  coast   of  Japan.      The   sailors   were 

to  create  a  cause  for  the  subjugation  abused  by  the  Japanese.    The  well- 

of   Japan    by    the    civilized    powers;  known  religious  sentiments  of  sailors 

therefore,   civilized    people    must  of  made  it  impossible    for    the  United 

necessity  adopt  other  means  to  bring  States  to  invade  Japan  in  the  name 

about  the  desired  ends.  of  Christianity,  as  the  civilized  pow- 


Japan's  hatred  of  the  foreigner  led  ers  are  now  doing  in  China;  there- 

her  to  commit  overt  acts  which  gave  fore,  as  Pacific  sailors  on  American 

the  hated  foreigner  the  pretense  for  ships  in  those  days  were  American 

which    he   had    impatiently    waited,  citizens  instead  of  Chinese  coolies,  the 

During  President  Fillmore's  adminis-  reason  assigned  for  the  naval  expedi- 

tration,  as  has  already  been  told,  an  tion  against  Japan  was  the  true  one — 

American  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  to  protect  American  citizens. 
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Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  occupied 
the  bay  of  Yeddo  (now  called  Tokio) 
with  seven  American  ships  of  war, 
whose  bristling  guns  bred  terror  in 
the  Mikado's  household.  Instead  of 
a  great  monetary  indemnity,  as  is  the 
popular   means   of  collecting   tribute 


trade  was  enjoyed  but  a  short  while 
by  the  American  manufacturers ;  other 
civilized  nations  extorted  similar  trea- 
ties and  it  was  not  long  before  Eng- 
land was  the  greatest  financial  bene- 
ficiary. 

A  change  has  come  over  the  com- 


from  pagan  people,  the  United  States 
compelled  Japan  to  enter  into  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  whereby  the  indemnity 
was  supposed  to  be  paid  in  profits  on 
American  manufactured  goods. 
This  monopoly  of  Japan's   foreign 


mercial  relations  with  the  Mikado's 
subjects.  Japan  has  undergone  a 
transformation.  Instead  of  sending 
war  vessels  to  the  Japanese  to  compel 
them  to  buy  the  products  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States   the   Americans    are    now 
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maintaining  a  fleet  of  revenue  vessels 
and  an  army  of  customs  officers  to 
prevent  Americans  buying  Japanese 
goods,  except  when  Americans  pay 
the  import  duty.  In  less  than  half  a 
century  Japan  has  learned  to  compete 
with  the  world  in  manufactures,  to 
sell  as  well  as  to  buy,  to  collect  as  well 
as  to  pay  the  tribute  of  profits  on  com- 
mercialism. But  let  us  read  what 
the  Japanese  themselves  think  of  this 
transition. 

^    ^    ^ 

A  prominent  statesman  and  jour- 
nalist of  Japan,  Shimada  Saburo,  has 
A  Jap  Tmtkm  SO  far  become  "civilized" 
lag  BagtMt,  as  to  give  expression,  in 
the  English  language,  to  the  following 
opinions  of  how  and  why  Japan  be- 
came civilized : 


upon  her  by  other  nations,  nor  did 
she  ever  annoy  them.  Who  was  it 
that  knocked  at  the  gate  of  this  celes- 
tial region,  starting  these  non- 
covetous  Utopian  inlanders,  and  en- 
ticed them  into  a  world  of  woe  where 
they  came  to  learn  of  cupidity  and 
taste  affliction  in  running  the  race 
after  fame  with  other  nations?  The 
chaperon  was  none  othej  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who 
boast  of  their  Great  Republic,  east 
of  our  Empire,  beyond  the  Pacific. 

"Being  satisfied  with  its  own  na- 
tion, Japan  from  the  first  did  not  seek 
for  the  world;  so  Japan  declined  to 
trade  with  America.  Japan  did  not 
desire  to  scrape  acquaintance  with 
other  nations;  therefore  she  refused 
to  have  intercourse  with  America. 
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"Twas  forty  years  ago  that  Japan, 
standing  aloof  on  the  seas  of  the  Far 
East,  secluded  from  all  the  outside 
world  in  the  fashion  of  her  ancestors, 
enjoyed  tranquility,  and  was  contented 
with  her  own  limited  products  for  two 
and  a  half  centuries.  She  menaced 
no  one;  she  sought  no  one's  posses- 
sion. No  interference  was  ever  forced 


"The  Americans,  however,  did  not 
heed  our  expressed  desires;  they 
solicited  trade;  they  urged  interna- 
tional communication,  sayings-  Ho 
maintain  convenient  relations  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have 
not  is  the  way  of  Providence;  to 
maintain  communication  between  the 
races  is  the  will  of  God.'    They  went 
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a  step  farther.  They  came  to  pro- 
claim that  they  would  consider  the 
nation  as  heathen  unless  we  should 
accept  their  advice;  and  that  they 
would  even  appeal  to  arms  and  armed 
warships  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
divine  will.  There  were  some  in  the 
country  who  acknowledged  the  reas- 
onableness of  such  arguments,  and 
their  suggestions  as  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed; and  thus  the  ports  were 
opened ;  strangers  were  welcomed,  and 
the  nations  came  to  have  tradal  con- 
nection with  Japan.  Sacrificing  her 
Nirvana-like  peace,  Japan  cast  herself 
off  into  the  tumult  of  the  world,  and 
after  passing  through  many  hardships 
has  gradually  attained  the  position  of 
today. 

"Those  who  allured  us,  announcing 
the  'divine  will'  at  the  time  when  we 
were  averse  to  foreign  intercourse, 
were  not  only  the  Americans.  The 
British  did  so,  and  the  French,  and 
so  did  the  Germans.  Their  advice 
we  followed,  and  we  satisfied  them. 
Strange!  How  is  it  that  the  nations 
of  the  West  have  lately  pronounced 
opinions  contrary  to  their  former  ut- 
terances? And  strangest  of  all  are 
the  Americans  who  principally  en- 
ticed us  into  having  international 
communication." 

^    ^    ^ 

And  now  the  Japanese  have  become 
infected    with     the     American    "mi- 

Ttonvrhfy  crobe."  A  writer  who  has 
AmtrlcMDiMed.  visited  Japan  recently 
says:  "The  general  scramble  after 
the  elusive  dollar  in  America  is  a  gen- 
tle canter  to  the  wild,  tumultuous  rush 
with  which  the  yen  is  chased  in  Japan. 
It  is  kept  on  the  jump  constantly. 
The  dollar  in  Japan  is,  I  believe, 
worked  harder  than  anywhere  on 
earth,  and  the  people  work  harder  to 
get  it." 

In  their  "chase  of  dollars"  the 
Japanese  coolies — and  they  number 
millions — have  begun  to  deluge  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Canada  and  the  Unit- 
ed   States.     The    Japanese    Govern- 


ment, hoping  to  retain  cheap  labor  at 
home,  and  at  the  same  time  allay  the 
fears  of  American  working^en,  has 
adopted  measures  restricting  emigra- 
tion to  America,  but  ships  loaded  with 
Japs  continue  to  enter  North  Ameri- 
can ports. 

•    *    * 

In  answer  to  the  growing  restive- 
ness   of   Americans    because   of   the 

'*CivUlMlBg"  competition  with  and  im- 

Am^Heaat.  migration  from  Japan 
the  Japanese  author  already  quoted 
says:  "The  intercourse  between  Ja- 
pan and  America  is  growing  daily 
closer;  their  vessels  constantly  visit 
each  other;  their  trade  yearly  becomes 
more  prosperous ;  exports  and  imports 
are  increasing  steadily.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  such  communica- 
tion that  some  of  our  people  should 
enter  America  and  freely  labor  there 
and  receive  due  recompense  for  their 
toil.  It  is  based  upon  a  free  bargain 
between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ploye and  no  reasonable  man  can  ob- 
ject to  such  an  arrangement.  But 
now  there  is  a  motion  in  America  to 
interrupt  this,  alleging  that  cheap 
labor  must  not  enter  into  America, 
and  some  are  even  planning  to  estab- 
lish a  law  to  tax  every  Japanese  who 
shall  land  on  American  soil. 

"That  Japanese  commodities  should 
enter  America  is  like  American  prod- 
ucts being  brought  over  to  Japan, 
It  is  one  consequence  of  inter- 
communication; it  is  not  selling  com- 
pulsorily  articles  to  those  who  dislike 
them.  Therefore  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  nation  should  seek  to  stop  this ; 
or  a  people  to  interrupt  it.  But  in 
America  there  is  a  movement  to  in- 
terrupt this  process.  It  is  not  only 
ignorant  people  who  are  thus  agitated, 
but  great  speakers  and  politicians  are 
alike  disturbed  by  the  idea  of  Japa- 
nese manufactures  entering  America 
at  cheap  rates.  They  think  of  this  as 
injuring  their  industries  and  they  are 
desirous  of  keeping  out  Japanese  im- 
ports by  putting  an  impassable  wall 
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about  their  ports.  What  an  excite- 
ment !  How  narrow  their  ideas !  Is 
not  America  proud  of  her  prosperity 
in  commerce  and  industry?  *To  use 
cheap  articles  is  profitable  for  the 
user,  and  to  establish  communication 
between  those  who  have  and  those 
who  have  not  is  the  will- of  Heaven' 
are  the  words  once  uttered  to  us  by 
the  Americans.  We  are  now  doing 
no  more  than  acting  upon  this  princi- 
ple. 

"As  the  land  differs,  so  also  the 
products.  There  are  things  which 
Americans  may  call  their  specialties; 
there  are  also  things  by  which  Japan 


Japan,  Great  Britain  ranks  first,  while 
America  comes  far  down  the  list. 
Our  products  and  manufactures  are 
sent  in  great  quantities  to  America, 
while  only  a  few  of  hers  come  to  us. 
That  is  one  cause,  I  fancy,  of  the 
Americans'  repeated  expression  of 
discontent  with  their  trade  with  our 
land.  But  it  is  America's  own  fault, 
and  we  are  not  concerned. 

"The  distance  between  United 
States  and  Japan  is  far  less  than  that 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  the 
former  being  located  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  cheap- 
ness of  transportation  and  the  rapidity 
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may  well  develop  her  nationality. 
Japan  has,  of  late  years,  very  largely 
put  foreign  manufactures  to  her  own 
uses. 

"The  imports  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports by  25,000,000  yens.  The  total 
sum  of  both  imports  and  exports  of 
the  last  year  amounts  to  over  200,- 
000,000  yens  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  American  products  alone  should 
be  excluded  from  our  marts. 

"In  reality,  however,  in  the  list  of 
the    foreign    products    imported   into 


of  navigation  between  Japan  and 
America  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  between  Japan  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, transportation  to  the  latter  taking 
much  time  and  being  very  expensive. 
There  are  the  same  chances  for 
American  products  to  enter  Japan  as 
for  ours  to  go  over  to  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  however,  American 
manufactures  are  less  imported  by  us, 
and  that  is  because  American  articles 
are  dear  in  price.  In  the  region  of 
economy  there  is  no  bias  of  nations. 
A  thing  cheap  in  price  finds  its  way 
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without  wings  into  a  far-oiT  country. 
If  American  manufactures  should  be- 
come like  those  of  Great  Britain  in 
price  and  quality,  Americans  would 
see  their  products  come  over  to  Japan 
in  greatly  increased  ratio. 

"We  have  lately  heard  that  some 
Americans  have  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  development  of  Japanese  in- 
dustry and,  fearing  our  cheap  labor, 
have  said  that  intercourse  with  'Mon- 
golians* is  unprofitable  for  Americans. 
These  must  be  the  utterances  of  luna- 
tics;  we  can  give   no  heed  to  such 


of  labor;  and  they  try  to  interfere 
with  the  free  interchange  of  products. 
We,  the  Japanese  people,  would  quote 
to  the  Americans  those  words  to 
which  we  listened  when  Commodore 
Perry  and  Ambassador  Harris  came 
here  forty  years  ago:  To  maintain 
convenient  relations  between  those 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not  is 
the  way  of  Providence;  and  to  main- 
tain communication  between  the  races 
is  the  will  of  God.'  Will  the  Ameri- 
cans listen  to  us,  as  we  once  did  to 
them?" 


FRONT  OP  NANKO  TEMPLE*  KOBE 


Statements.  But  is  it  not  a  shame  for 
such  lunatics  to  be  produced  in  the 
Great  Republic? 

"  'Before  God  every  man  is  equal.' 
So,  west  or  east  of  the  oceans,  and  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  there  should 
be  no  difference  of  rank  in  the  human 
race.  Acting  on  this  did  the  Ameri- 
can release  their  slaves.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  admirable  fact  in  the 
golden  age  of  their  history.  But  now 
they  speak  arbitrarily  of  the  diversity 
of  races;  they  interrupt  the  freedom 


If  it  were  possible  for  the  Japanese 

to  progress  commercially  for  a  hun- 

Japan*»  ^^ed   years    hence    in    the 

CommercM  same    ratio    that    she    has 

Projrrrss.  advanced  within  the  past 
fifty  years,  Japan  would  soon  be  "the 
workshop  of  the  world."  If  the 
chastening  that  China  is  now  under- 
going has  an  effect  similar  to  that 
which  was  the  result  of  the  American 
indemnity  for  ill-treating  Yankee  sail- 
ors the  "yellow  danger"  will  be  all  but 
overwhelming. 
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Let  us  trace  Japan's  tuition  in 
money-getting:  At  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  Perry  "a  millionaire  mer- 
chant, if  one  exists  in  Japan,"  said 
a  writer  of  that  period,  "is  obliged  to 
prostrate  himself  in  the  dust  before 
the  lowest  two-sworded  retainer  of  a 
diamo  (feudal  chief),  if  he  happens 
to  meet  one  in  the  road.  Wealth  be- 
stows no  social  position.  The  most 
prosperous  trader  does  not  appear  on 
horseback  in  the  streets  of  Yeddo; 
if  he  did  he  would  be  instantly 
dragged  from  the  saddle  and  igno- 
miniously  rolled  in  the  mud." 

Commercialism  was  despised  by  the 


II,  1863,  reported  the  export  trade 
in  the  British  vessels  alone  "had  in- 
creased within  six  months  from  £253,- 
337  to  £561,126." 

Six  years  later,  1869,  the  exports  of 
Japan  had  grown  to  $13,000,000,  while 
for  the  five  years  ending  in  1886  the 
exports  averaged  about  $30,000,000 
per  annum.  The  imports  for  1868 
were  estimated  to  have  been  $10,500,- 
000,  for  1880  they  were  $36,000,000, 
and  for  1885  they  were  $28,000,000. 

A  writer  of  that  period  says :  "Ex- 
cept in  1882,  the  year  1885  marks  the 
largest  export  trade  yet  done  by  Ja- 
pan; but  even  this  as  yet  represents  a 
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people,  and  a  merchant  was  classed 
much  as  a  Jewish  pawnbroker  was 
once  rated  in  Christian  countries.  But 
the  baccilli  of  wealth-getting  soon 
threw  the  Japs  into  a  fever  of  avari- 
cious trading  and  bartering.  The 
diamo  and  his  two  swords  gave  way 
to  the  merchant  and  his  wares. 

In  1863  raw  cotton  was  imported  to 
the  amount  of  795,207  pounds.  The 
English  trade  with  a  single  port  had 
increased  from  $350,000  in  1862  to 
$560,000  in  1863.  The  British  charge 
d'affaires,  under  date  of   September 


value  of  about  $5.00  only  to  each  six 
persons  of  population.  These  figures 
speak  poorly  either  for  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country  or  the  indus- 
trial character  of  the  people."  From 
this  opinion  it  will  be  noted  that  in 
1885,  just  sixteen  years  ago,  the  Jap- 
anese had  not  awakened  sufficiently  to 
please  this  commercial  writer,  but 
each  year  enlightened  the  "heathen." 
From  1878  to  1884  an  average  of 
34,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  yarns 
were  imported  and  28,000,000  pounds 
of   native   cotton   yarns   woven   into 
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cloth.  Improved  machinery  was  yet 
unknown.  "Gin,  spindle  and  loom,  all 
of  the  most  primitive  manufacture, 
are  usually  found  in  one  house,"  says 
a  writer.  "A  good  ginner  can  clean 
about  ten  pounds  of  raw  cotton  in  ten 
hours  for  four  cents,  which  is  his 
day's  wages.  One  man  in  a  long  day 
can  card  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
of  cotton  at  two  cents  per  pound. 
Most  of  the  weaving  is  done  by  the 
women,  who  can  spin  one  pound  of 
yarn  a  day." 

As  if  by  magic  the  methods 
changed.  In  1887  it  was  said  "There 
are  now  twenty-three  spinning  mills 


cents  a  day !  Then  follows  the  impor- 
tation of  "machinery  of  the  latest  pat- 
tern." Then  we  begin  to  hear  of 
"capital"  and  "dividends."  Will  we 
some  day  hear  the  same  story  of 
China  ? 

In  this  age  of  commercialism,  Eu- 
rope first  sold  machinery  to  America, 
and  boasted  of  it.  America  is  now 
underselling  European  products  in 
their  home  markets.  America  now 
boasts  of  her  great  exports  of  ma- 
chinery to  Asiatic  nations.  When 
these  Asiatics  shall  have  installed  ma- 
chinery in  abundance,  operated  by  the 
cheapest  and  most  cunning  labor  the 
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using  foreign  machinery,  nine  of 
which  have  steam  as  a  motor,  and 
employing  74,120  spindles,  represent- 
ing a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  4,914,847  pounds  of 
yarn.  One  mill  in  Osaka,  with  ma- 
chinery of  the  latest  pattern,  has  a 
capital  of  $600,000  and  declared  last 
year  (1886)  a  dividend  to  stockhold- 
ers of  eighteen  per  cent." 

We  here  first  observe  the  begin- 
ning of  the  effects  of  the  transition 
of  the  "pagan"  nation  into  a  com- 
mercial empire.  Note  closely  the 
wa^es  of  the  native  workers.     Four 


world  has  known,  perhaps  we  shall 
regret  that  we  ever  sent  Perry  to 
Yeddo  or  missionaries  to  China. 

In  1888  agricultural  pursuits  in 
Japan  began  to  take  on  new  life. 
Live  stock,  for  which  formerly  there 
was  little  demand,  began  to  find  prof- 
itable markets;  while  nearly  2,500,000 
bushels  of  grain  were  stored  for  later 
sales.  When  Perry  came  to  Yeddo 
meat  was  not  a  staple  article  of  food. 
"As  an  index  of  the  amount  of  animal 
food  consumed  in  the  two  largest 
cities,  in  which  butcher's  meat  was 
almost    unknown    thirty   years   ago," 
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says  a  writer,  "there  were  slaughtered 
in  one  month,  February,  1888,  2,281 
animals,  and  in  Osaka  772.  The  use 
of  milk  and  ice  is  now  quite  general 
in  cities.  Whereas  coal  was  popu- 
larly unknown  as  a  fuel  three  decades 
ago  (1858),  there  were  consumed  in 
Tokio  (new  name  for  Yeddo)  in  1887 
18,000,000  tons  of  coal,  most  of  which, 
however,  went  to  supply  the  furnaces 
of  steam  boilers  in  manufactories." 

In  1892  a  writer  said:  "The  cause 
of  this  increase  in  imported  yarn  is 
the  establishment  of  native  mills.  In 
January,  1892,  there  were  thirty-six 
in  operation,  in  twenty-nine  of  which 
377,000  spindles  employed  4,640  men 
and  14,012  women,  turning  out  5,- 
000,000  pounds  of  yarn  a  month.  The 
special  cause  of  this  improvement, 
apart  from  Japan's  excellent  situation, 
the  low  price  of  coal  and  labor  with 
the  absence  of  factory  laws,  permit- 
ting the  work  to  be  carried  on  day 
and  night,  is  the  great  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver,  which  had  caused  en- 
hancement in  the  price  of  English 
yarns  when  brought  to  Japan." 

It  did  not  take  the  shrewd  foreign 
capitalist  long  to  discover  that  he 
could  make  more  money  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  yarns  by  taking  his 
machinery  to  Japan,  where  "coal  and 
labor  were  cheap,"  where  "there  were 
no  factory  laws,"  and  where  he  could 
work  his  employes  "day  and  night." 
Of  course  this  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  foreigners  when  they  compelled 
Japan  to  open  her  markets  to  the 
world — it  was  simply  the  logical  but 
not  anticipated  result.  These  results 
were  so  marked  that  in  1892,  just 
thirty-nine  years  after  Perry  "opened 
the  markets  of  Japan  to  the  products 
of  the  United  States,"  in  the  face  of 
high  American  import  duties,  Ameri- 
cans sold  to  Japan  products  amount- 
ing to  $6,840,048,  while  the  Japs  sold 
to  Americans  goods  amounting  to 
$29,795,755.  The  Japs  received  nearly 
five  dollars  from  the  Americans  for 
every  dollar  that  the  latter  received 
from  Japan, 


We  could  trace  the  progress  of 
Japan  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years, 
but  the  most  recent  information  will 
suffice.  A  year  ago  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  known 
as  American  Trade,  said: 

"The  export  trade  of  Japan  showed 
the  largest  increase  in  1899  that  has 
thus  far  been  recorded.  Fguring  the 
Japanese  yen  at  fifty  cents  in  United 
States  money,  the  exports  from  Japan 
in  1899  were  $107,464,947,  as  com- 
pared with  $82,878,876  in  1898." 

The  authority  last  quoted  says  in  a 
recent  issue  concerning  the  great 
(jovernment  steel  plant  now  being 
erected : 

"Five  of  the  fifteen  million  yens 
voted  by  Japan  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Government  steel  works  have  al- 
ready been  spent  and  portions  of  the 
plant  are  complete.  In  addition  to 
blast  furnaces  there  are  coke  ovens, 
and  in  the  steel  department  open- 
hearth  and  Bessemer  furnaces,  with  a 
full  set  of  rolling  mills  for  roughing, 
three  bar  mills,  as  well  as  rail,  sheet 
and  plate  rolls.  The  works  are  on  the 
western  shores  of  Kiusiu,  the  most 
southern  of  the  large  islands  forming 
the  empire,  and  it  is  therefore  con- 
tiguous to  China.  The  establishment, 
which  covers  230  acres,  is  close  by  the 
coal  fields,  connected  with  the  rail- 
way, and  a  seaport  having  over  200 
feet  of  water  will  be  convenient  for 
the  shipping  of  the  finished  products." 

London  Engineering,  of  April  5, 
1 90 1,  says  of  the  first  operation  of  the 
completed  parts  of  this  great  plant: 
"There  has  been  a  trial  run  of  pig  at 
the  Government  steel  factory  in  Kiu- 
siu; the  results  are  said  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  The  bill  for  the  making 
of  a  steel  works  for  the  production  of 
finished  steel  for  the  army  and  navy 
has  passed  Parliament.  It  is  the 
present  intention  to  build  this  at 
Kure,  where  there  are  naval  docks 
and  a  gun  factory.  The  promoters  of 
the  steel  factory  in  Kiusiu  naturally 
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object 
ment." 

The  ship  building  and  shipping  in- 
terests of  Japan  have  received  sub- 
sidies from  the  Government.  Japa- 
nese merchant  ships  now  ply  between 
home  ports  and  those  of  China,  India, 


becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Far  East,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  trade,  but  also  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  commodious  and  best- 
equipped  harbors  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  Bay  of  Nagasaki  is  suf- 
ficiently large  to  hold  the  combined 
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Australia  and  North  America.  The 
steam  tonnage  carrying  the  flag  of 
Japan  now  aggregates  489,000  gross 
tons,  about  twice  as  much  as  five  years 
ago.  The  last  quoted  authority  says 
concerning  the  port  of  Nagasaki : 
"The  port  of  Nagasaki  is  rapidly 


fleets  in  Eastern  seas;  it  is  safe  and 
well-sheltered,  and  the  docks  and  en- 
gine shops  afford  every  facility  for 
repairs.  Ships  of  the  largest  size  are 
now  built  in  the  dockyard,  and  when 
the  Government  steel  works  are  com- 
pleted and  railwav  comniunic^tion  de- 
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veloped,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest 
doubt  that  the  trade  and  industry  of 
the  place  will  largely  increase." 

•  •  • 

But  Japan  is  now  experiencing  her 
first  "hard  times."-    As  business  de- 

A  NaiunU   pressions    always    follow 

Rtciiott,  unusual  commercial  pros- 
perity Japan  has  had  a  check  in  her 
onward  march.  Speculation  became 
rife,  which  in  some  instances  proved 
unprofitable.  Foreign  capitalists  who 
constructed  Japan's  railway  plucked 
their  bird  thoroughly,  receiving  as 
high  as  $81,000  per  mile,  of  railway 
for  which  little  or  no  expense  was 
incurred  for  land,  and  common  labor 
cost  about  10  cents  per  day. 

The  present  "crusade"  against 
China  by  Christian  nations,  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  their  missionaries,  took 
from  Japan  her  best  customer  for 
manufactured  goods.  Inexperienced 
in  the  ways  and  methods  of  stock  ex- 
changes, Japanese  merchants  and  im- 
porters overstocked  themselves  when 
priced  were  at  their  highest  point. 
The  decline  in  prices  has  occasioned 
considerable  loss  to  Japanese  trade. 
A  commercial  correspondent  writes 
from  Tokio  under  date  of  February 
19,  1901: 

"There  has  not  been  much  improve- 
ment in  the  business  outlook  as  yet. 
The  fall  in  metal  values  in  America 
and  Europe  found  the  Japanese  and 
foreign  importing  merchant  with  very 
large  stocks  on  hand,  stocks  mostly 
bought  at  the  very  top  of  the  market. 
This  means  to  all  of  this  large  class 
a  very  big  loss,  and  shrinkage  of  capi- 
tal, and  a  disinclination  to  send  orders 
abroad.  It  will  take  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  current  year  for  the  mar- 
ket to  recover  its  tone.  The  demand 
from  the  provinces,  too,  is  particularly 
small,  caused  by  the  high  price  of 
money;  no  signs  are  evident  yet  of 
relaxation  in  the  bank  rate.  The 
banks  and  other  industrial  undertak- 
ings, other  than  railways,  have  just 
paid  their  half-yearly  dividends,  and 
this  ou^ht  to  put  some  money  intQ 


circulation,  as  many  of  them  have 
done  very  well." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Japan 
Times  the  following  statement  of  con- 
ditions is  {ound: 

"The  market  of  last  year  was  slug- 
gish, but  this  year  it  is  at  a  dead 
standstill.  In  Osaka,  all  kinds  of  in- 
dustry testify  to  their  unhappy  condi- 
tion in  the  thinned  columns  of  smoke 
rising  from  the  factory  chimneys. 
Every  sort  of  textile  goods  and  for- 
eign ironware  has  had  a  poor  sale. 
Dealers  in  silks  and  cotton  goods  de- 
clare that  they  have  never  experienced 
such  a  miserable  time  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  fact  that  the 
price  of  rice  is  low,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  crop  of  last  year  was 
not  so  good  as  was  estimated  at  first, 
made  farmers  store  their  rice  and 
consequently  diminished  their  pur- 
chasing power,  so  that  depression  is 
also  felt  in  the  provinces." 

Any  people  who  indulge  in  a 
drunken  debauch  of  speculation,  prof- 
its and  prosperity  must  of  necessity 
suffer  from  overindulgence.  Japan 
will  perhaps  have  an  experience  simi- 
lar to  the  United  States — a  panic  at 
one  time,  and  an  orgy  of  prosperity  at 
another,  but  if  Japan  wants  to  trot 
in  the  same  class  as  "fast"  people  she 
must  needs  lead  a  fast  life. 

t    ^    ^ 

The  annual  report  of  the  imperial 
railway  bureau  of  Japan  for  the  fiscal 
If  RmlfwmyM  y^^^  ending  March  31, 
ot  Japan,  jg^^  which  is  quoted 
from  a  British  publication,  shows  the 
progress  of  railway  work  and  busi- 
ness. 

The  addition  which  was  made  dur- 
ing the  year  to  the  mileage  of  the 
lines  open  for  traffic  was  471  miles, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  30  miles 
over  the  record  of  the  preceding 
period.  The  entire  mileage  on  State 
and  private  lines  open  for  traffic  at 
the  end  of  the  year  under  review  was 
3,420,  and  adding  thereto  the  lines 
under    construction    and    those    for 
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which  charter  had  been  given,  the 
total  mileage  stood  at  the  respectable 
figure  of  5,810  miles. 

At   the   end   of   March,    1899,   ^^^ 
number  of  the  railway  companies  in- 


$21,680,430  and  a  mileage  of  809 
miles.  Of  the  companies  under 
formal  charters,  those  which  were 
actually  doing  business  numbered 
forty-two,  the  rest  being  engaged  in 


corporated  under  formal  charters  was    the  work  of  construction.      Out  of 


fifty-eight,  with  a  total  capital  of 
$118,909,950,  paid  up  $78,774,332  and 
a  mileage  of  3,737  miles  (open,  2,652 
miles).  Besides  these  twenty-six 
new  companies  were  formed  under 
provisional  charters  during  the  period 
under  review,  with  a  total  capital  of 

-3  - 


these  forty-two  companies,  only  five 
had  more  than  100  miles  open  for 
traffic. 

The  total  rolling  stock  on  the  State 
and   private   lines    March   31,    1899, 
comprised   1,103   locomotive   engines, 
3,811     passenger     cars,    ancU,  14,088^ 
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freight  cars.  Compared  with  the  cor- 
responding date  of  the  previous  year, 
there  was  an  increase  of  209  locomo- 
tive engines,  911  passenger  cars,  and 
2,663  freight  cars.  As  to  the  ratio  of 
the  rolling  stock  to  the  open  mileage, 
there  were  for  every  100  miles  32  lo- 
comotive engines,  and  112  passenger 
and  413  freight  cars.  The  above- 
mentioned  total  of  the  passenger  cars 
includes  three  imperial  carriages  and 
582  accessory  cars,  such  as  brake 
vans  (cabooses),  baggage  and  postal 
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cars.  Excluding  these,  the  remain- 
ing passenger  cars  had  a  total  capac- 
ity sufficient  to  accommodate  5,657 
first-class,  15,660  second-class,  and 
123,822  third-class  passengers,  or 
145,139  passengers  in  all,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  30,084  seats 
compared  with  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
freight  cars  was  94,350  tons,  or  an  in- 
crease of  15,903  tons  over  the  pre- 
ceding period.     The  total  mileage  run 


by  locomotive  engines  during  the  year 
under  review  was  24,917,429  miles; 
by  trains,  22,977,400  miles;  and  by 
passenger  and  freight  cars,  310,667,- 
984  miles;  showing,  respectively,  an 
increase  of  21,  22  and  20  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  period. 
The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  was 
439,791  tons  of  coal  and  14,339  ^^^« 
(7,115  bushels)  of  liquid  fuel. 

The  traffic  returns  for  the  fiscal 
year  show  that  the  total  number  of 
passengers  carried  on  the  State  and 
private  lines  was  99,061,889, 
while  the  goods  transported 
amounted  to  9,916,126  tons, 
besides  baggage  and  parcels 
which  aggregated  36,705  tons. 
The  aggregate  receipts  amount- 
ed to  $i5»354»378,  made  up  of 
$9,786,591  from  passengers, 
$5,134,290  from  freight,  $292,- 
845  from  baggage,  $137,701 
from  postal  matters,  and  $2,- 
951  from  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles. Compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  16  per  cent  in  pas- 
sengers, 14  per  cent  in  freight, 
and  18  per  cent  in  baggage 
and  parcels  carried.  But  when 
computed  according  to  mile- 
age, there  was  a  decrease  of 
2.4  per  cent  in  passengers  and 
3.6  per  cent  in  freight. 

The  gross  income  on  tho 
State  and  private  lines  for  the 
year  was  put  at  $15,786,937, 
which  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  amount  quoted  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph.  The 
difference  is  probably  covered  by 
miscellaneous  receipts.  Against  this 
income,  the  working  expenditure 
amounted  to  $8,847,241,  so  that 
there  was  an  aggregate  profit 
oi  $6,939,676.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  $2,576,218  in  income 
and  $2,689,921  in  expenditure,  the 
result  of  which  was  a  decrease  of 
$113,703  in  the  profits.  The  above- 
mentioned  profits  for  the  laft  fiscal 
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year  were  at  the  rate  of  $3.30  per 
$49.80  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  open  mileage,  showing  a  decrease 
of  $1.10  when  compared  with  the  re- 
sult for  the  previous  period. 

The  report  from  the  railway  bureau 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1900,  shows  that  eleven  new  railway 
companies  were  authorized  to  build 
railroads.  The  mileage  had  increased 
to  3,766  and  the  capitalization  had 
reached  247,053,150  yen.  In  addition 
to  this  the  Government  railways  have 
a  mileage  of  2,063  niiles  and  cost  184,- 
559,413  yen.  Of  the  total,  3,638  miles 
were  opened  for  traffic  and  2,191 
miles  under  construction.  During 
the  year  227  miles 
were  opened  for 
traffic. 

Mr.  Willard  C. 
Tyler,  a  New 
Yorker,  has  spent 
several  months  in 
Japan  and  upon 
his  return  recently 
delivered  a  very 
interesting  address 
before  the  New 
York  Railroad 
Club.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts 
will  give  an  idea 
of  the  peculiarities 
of    Japanese    rail- 


Japan  to  put  in  sleeping  cars.  Last 
year  it  built  three  sleeping  cars  on  the 
American  Pullman  plan.  The  loco- 
motive superintendent,  Mr.  Iwasaki, 
is  a  very  bright  gentleman,  one  of  the 
brightest  among  the  railroad  men  of 
Japan.  He  had  been  in  America  and 
seen  our  sleeping  cars.  These  cars  I 
speak  of  were  three  as  handsome 
sleeping  cars  as  you  ever  looked  at, 
beautifully  finished  in  Japanese 
woods,  with  dining  room  and  kitchen 
at  one  end,  toilet  and  porter's  room  at 
the  other,  and  all  the  accessories  to 
make  travel  comfortable.  These 
sleeping  cars  are  sixty  feet  long,  hav- 
ing six  sections  of  two  berths  each 


JAPANESE  GIRL 
Enteftaintng  -her  friends  at  a  dinner. 


ways : 

**Leaving  the  Government  trunk 
line  at  Nagoya  is  a  railroad  called  the 
Kansai,  which  runs  down  southeast 
over  the  Ise  Peninsula,  coming  back 
to  the  Government  road  at  Kusatsu 
with  a  line  via  Nara  to  Osaka,  which 
has  lately  absorbed  the  Osaka  road, 
giving  it  in  all  about  230  miles  of 
road.  Then  you  get  to  the  Sanyo 
Railroad  at  Kobe.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  railroads  in  Japan 
and  extends  to  Shimonoseki — 320 
miles.  It  has  copied  as  closely  as 
possible  the  American  idea.  They 
have  a  very  nice  road  there  in  every 
respect.     It  was  the  first  railroad  in 


with  room  for  twenty-four  people  to 
sleep  in.  They  run  on  six-wheeled 
bogie  trucks,  and  have  a  little  room  at 
one  end  for  the  porter  or  Japanese 
boi.  Anybody  doing  a  lackey's  work 
in  Japan  is  a  boi.  I  must  say  to  his 
credit  that  he  is  far  more  polite  than 
any  porter  I  ever  saw  in  this  country. 
I  had  the  pleasure,  by  special  invita- 
tion, of  taking  a  ride  in  one  of  those 
sleeping  cars  on  the  second  night  that 
it  ran;  it  was  the  first  sleeping  car 
ever  operated  in  Japan.  Mr.  Iwasaki 
had  a  little  improvement  in  the  upper 
berth  that  we  have  not  in  our  cars. 
There  were  two  little  narrow  sliding 
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windows  close  together  in  the  upper 
berth  with  hair  screens  outside  to 
keep  every  bit  of  dust  from  coming 
in,  and  a  little  bit  of  a  blind  to  keep 
the  sun  out,  so  you  could  look  out  and 
see  the  country  and  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  The  gauge  of  the  Japanese 
roads  is  three  feet  six  inches;  the 
cars  are  eight  feet  wide,  sixty  feet 
long  and  finished  beautifully  in  Japa- 
nese woods  in  the  natural  color.  They 
do  not  believe  much  in  paints  but 
carve  and  polish  their  natural  woods 
so  as  to  produce  very  beautiful  effects. 
This  car  was  as  handsome  as  you  can 
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possibly  imagine.  At  the  end  was  a 
polite  cook  who  cooked  things  very 
well  in  the  foreign  fashion.  That 
sleeper  was  the  first  one  run  through 
that  section.  It  interested  the  towns- 
people along  the  line,  and  when  a 
Japanese  coolie  from  the  country 
wants  to  look  at  a  thing  he  looks  at 
it.  He  would  flatten  his  nose  right 
tight  against  the  glass  and  look  at  you 
just  as  long  as  he  wanted  to.  So 
when  we  stopped  at  a  station  at  night, 
our  car  being  lighted  by  electricity 
and  heated  by  steam,  there  would  be 
a  row  of  noses  flattened  against  the 


glass  all  the  way  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  station.  The  most 
amusing  thing  about  the  sleeping  cars 
is  the  manner  in  which  Japanese 
ladies  travel  in  them.  The  Japanese 
lady  has  a  habit  of  doing  her  hair  up 
in  a  very  artistic  manner  and  in  quite 
a  permanent  way,  fixing  it  so  that  the 
air  can  blow  through  it;  when  that 
is  done  in  proper  order  and  fastened 
she  does  not  want  to  have  it  disturbed 
until  it  is  the  proper  time  to  have  it 
done  over  again,  as  she  goes  bare- 
headed at  all  seasons.  Therefore  she 
does  not  want  to  sleep  in  such  a  way 

as  to  disturb  her 

hair,  so  she  sleeps 
on  a  device  .called 
a  markura.  On 
that  she  rests  her 
neck;  therefore 
she  can  turn  back 
and  forth  as  much 
as  she  likes  dur- 
ing the  night 
without  disturbing 
her  hair.  But  the 
markura  and  sleep- 
ing cars  do  not 
agree  with  each 
other  at  all.  It  is 
till  right  when  you 
are  in  a  tea  house 
or  a  hotel,  but  if 
you  put  this  mark- 
ura on  top  of  a 
sleeping  car  mat- 
tress  and  the  en- 
gineer takes  up  the  slack  of  the 
train  a  little  bit  sharply,  over  goes 
the  markura  and  twenty  cents'  worth 
of  hairdressing  is  gone.  Conse- 
quently when  the  gentlemen  of  that 
region  traveled  with  their  wives  on 
these  sleeping  cars  they  paid  two  yen 
for  a  berth  for  their  ladies  who  sat  up 
in  them  all  night.  They  may,  how- 
ever, have  solved  the  problem  better 
by  this  time.  As  perhaps  some  of 
you  have  read,  there  is  no  furniture 
in  Japanese  houses.  All  the  proceed- 
ings of  life  are  carried  on  on  the 
straw  mattings  on  the  floor.     You  sit 
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down  on  the  floor  and  eat  on  the  floor 
and  sleep  on  the  floor  on  a  quilt  or 
futon  that  is  removed  in  the  daytime, 
and  so  everyone  sits  on  his  knees 
with  the  body  resting  on  the  back  of 
the  heels.  We  cannot  do  it,  because 
our  muscles  are  not  trained  to  it  from 
childhood  as  are  theirs.  So  you  see 
in  the  sleeping  cars  the  peculiar  sight 
of  a  lady  squatting  in  the  berth  of  a 
sleeper  all  night,  because  she  does 
not  want  to  lie  down  and  spoil  her 
hair. 

"In  Japan  everybody  smokes;  many 
of  the  ladies  smoke.  Consequently 
in  the  sleeper  people  were  smoking  all 
night.  They  do  not  require  smoking 
cars  in  Japan,  be- 
cause all  the  cars 
are  smoking  cars. 
There  is  a  word 
in  Japanese  called 
wak  aritnas  en, 
which  means, 
translated,  *I  do 
not  understand 
you.*  I  was  go- 
ing one  day  from 
Yokohama  up  to 
Tokio,  so  i  got 
into  a  first-class 
car,  took  out  a 
Manila  cigar  and 
lit  it.  Presently, 
in  came  a  man — 
I  think  he  was  a 
missionary, 
eigner,  an 
though  he 
was     one 


remarks  about  me.  If  he  had  been 
polite  about  it  and  had  said  some- 
thing like  this,  T  beg  your  pardon,  but 
smoking  is  offensive  to  my  wife,*  I 
would  have  promptly  thrown  my  cigar 
away.  But  he  began  the  wrong  way, 
and  continued  to  make  remarks  about 
me;  I  caught  a  gleam  in  the  eye  ot 
the  man  opposite  me  evidencing  that 
he  was  on  my  side.  Presently  the 
man  who  had  been  making  the  re- 
marks got  up,  rushed  to  the  window, 
slammed  it  down  and  called  out, 
'Guard !  Guard  !  Guard  !*  The  guard 
came  running  in  as  fast  as  he  could. 
The  man  said,  using  an  astonishing 
vocabulary,   *Is    there    no    first-class 
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with  his  wife;  a  for- 
American,  I  guess,  al- 
had  bad  manners  and 
of  those  fretful  men 
who  are  at  war  with  everything 
that  they  do  not  enjoy  themselves. 
He  had  no  more  than  sat  down  before 
he  began  to  sniff  and  look  at  me,  then 
the  lady  began  to  do  the  same  thing, 
saying,  *I  should  not  think  any  gen- 
tleman would  smoke  in  a  car  where 
there  are  ladies.*  Well,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  country  and  I  kept  on 
smoking.  Presently  an  American  came 
in  and  sat  opposite  me.  The  lady  con- 
tinued to  make  disagreeable  remarks 
and  her  husband  continued  to  make 


compartment  here  where  smoking  is 
prohibited?'  He  could  not  use  a 
worse  set  of  words  to  be  understood 
by  a  Japanese  trainman.  He  should 
have  said,  'Any  place,  no  smoke?* 
The  guard  looked  at  him  blandly  and 
said,  'Wakarimasen*  which  means,  *I 
do  not  understand  you,*  and  then 
walked  away.  Then  the  victory  was 
on  my  side.  At  that  stage  of  the 
game  the  gentleman  opposite  me  took 
out  another  Manila  and  lighted  it. 
When  we  got  up  to  Kanagawa  in 
came  six  Japanese  gentlemen,  and 
each  lit  a  cigarette.  So  I  think  I  got 
even  with  the  fellow. 

"The  Japanese  roads  are  well  built. 
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They  are  splendidly  built.  The  gauge 
is  three  feet  six.  The  standard  size 
of  rail  is  Giyi  pounds  to  the  yard,  and 
they  are  well  laid.  As  civil  engineers, 
the  Japanese  are  very  skillful.  They 
have  to  tunnel  a  lot;  they  have  to  fill 
a  lot;  they  have  to  look  out  for  those 
rivers,  and  when  it  rains  out  there  it 
seems  •  as  if  the  whole  bottom  fell 
out  of  the  sky  for  hours  and  hours — 
they  have  all  that  to  contend  with. 
The  cars  used  are  mostly  the  English 
style  of  compartment  carriage  with 
four  rigid  wheels,  and  now  they  are 
getting  into  a  sort  of  American  car, 
which  runs  on  two  four-wheel  bogie 
trucks.    These  cars  are  58  or  60  feet 
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long,  divided  into  first,  second  and 
third  class.  The  first  class  has  a 
white  stripe  on  the  outside,  the  second 
a  green  stripe,  and  the  third  a  blue 
stripe,  so  they  are  easily  distinguished. 
The  railway  travel  in  Japan  is  largely 
third-class,  about  eighty  per  cent; 
about  fifteen  per  cent  second  class, 
and  five  per  cent  first  class.  The 
first  class  people  pay  three  sen  a  mile 
as  a  rule;  that  is  a  cent  and  a  half. 
The  second  class  people  pay  two  sen, 
which  is  one  cent,  and  the  third  class 
people  pay  one  sen,  which  is  only  half 
a  cent,  U.  S.  money.  The  third  class 
cars  have  a  row  of  seats  across.  They 
are    not   specially   comfortable.     The 


fare  is  very  low.  There  are  a  few 
second  class  cars  which  are  uphol- 
stered in  leather,  with  longitudinal 
seats  and  provided  with  little  toilet 
rooms  and  appliances  for  washing 
your  face,  just  such  as  are  used  upon 
the  ships.  The  water  is  in  a  tank 
above  and  you  press  a  button  to  let 
it  down.  Their  first  and  second  class 
cars  are  comfortable.  The  first  class 
are  upholstered  in  leather.  There  are 
no  car  steps,  because  the  car  floor  is 
about  even  with  the  edge  of  the  sta- 
tion platforms;  the  doors  are  in  the 
side,  one  at  each  end,  and  they  are 
opened  only  on  the  side  where  there 
is  a  station.  Very  few  of  the  roads 
are  double-tracked. 
The  Government 
is  now  double- 
tracking  the  To- 
kaido  road.  So 
the  trains  all  meet 
at  stations.  The 
track  divides;  the 
train  going  south 
goes  in  on  the  left 
hand  station,  and 
the  train  going 
north  takes  the 
right  hand,  if  I 
remember  rightly; 
they  run  by  the 
staff  system,  and 
there  is  no  danger 
of  collision,  be- 
cause the  engineer  of  the  train  in 
the  station  must  get  the  staff  from 
the  engineer  of  the  train  coming  down 
before  he  can  pull  out.  But  there  is 
a  double  station  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  so  that  there  is  no  crossing  of 
tracks.  They  do  not  have  conductors 
on  the  trains.  The  trains  are  made 
up  very  long,  and  the  guards'  van,  in 
which  the  brakemen  and  guards  ride, 
is  at  the  end — quite  an  English  sort 
of  device.  The  locomotives  weigh  as 
a  rule,  from  30  to  40  tons  each.  Many 
8-wheel  passenger  engines  with  ten- 
ders are  used,  but  the  favorite  loco- 
motive or  the  type  used  most  in  the 
country  at  large  is  either  four  or  six 
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wheeled  coupled  engine  with  side 
tanks  and  no  tender,  as  they  still  be- 
lieve in  the  theory  that  if  they  carry 
a  lot  of  water  in  tanks  on  top  of  the 
driving  axles  they  are  getting  all  the 
benefit  of  a  heavy  engine  without  the 
expense,  and  that  by  having  only  a 
small  coal  supply  they  are  getting  rid 
of  hauling  around  a  useless  tender, 
just  to  carry  coal  and  water  in.  So 
you  find  a  sort  of  half  tender  at  the 
rear  built  on  the  same  frame  as  the 
engine  with  a  pair  of  trailing  wheels 
under  it  and  a  single  pair  of  trucks 
ahead  of  the  driving  wheels.  The 
coal  capacity  of  those  engines  is  very 
limited,  and  they  change  them  often. 


covered  with  a  tarpaulin  will  pass,  it 
is  perfectly  safe  for  the  tunnels  on  the 
road,  as  all  Japanese  railroads  have 
tunnels.  There  has  been  a  slight 
movement  towards  a  much  heavier 
type  of  freight  cars.  One  railroad 
man  made  a  most  extraordinary  criti- 
cism on  the  use  of  larger  cars.  I  was 
telling  him  something  about  the  enor- 
mous cars  that  we  have  been  going 
into  over  here.  He  said,  *We  built 
two  very  much  larger  and  heavier 
cars  a  while  ago  and  they  were  fail- 
ures.' I  said,  *That  is  very  strange; 
we  have  not  found  them  so.  Why 
are  they  failures?'  He  said,  'The 
coolies  could  not  push  them  around.' 
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In  the  run  from  Tokio  to  Kobe  they 
use  nine  engines  in  376  miles,  making 
an  average  of  only  forty  miles  run  to 
each  engine.  Lately  some  American 
moguls  and  consolidation  engines 
have  been  purchased  here  by  the  Kiu- 
siu  Railroad.  The  freight  cars  in 
Japan  are  from  seven  to  ten  tons 
capacity,  and  weigh  from  four  to  six 
tons  each.  While  there  are  a  good 
many  box  cars  they  still  adhere  a  good 
deal  to  the  English  open  wagon  prac- 
tice, with  a  tarpaulin  covering  the 
freight.  You  often  see  at  stations  a 
loading  gauge  under  which  if  a  load 


I-n  most  of  the  places  in  Japan  they 
do  not  use  switching  engines.  Labor 
is  very  cheap,  ten  to  twenty  cents 
only  a  day,  and  it  has  not  paid  to  buy 
a  locomotive  to  do  the  switching  in 
any  but  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  Empire.  Therefore,  they 
kept  a  gang  of  forty  or  fifty  coolies  to 
push  the  cars  around  in  the  sidings 
instead  of  using  yard  engines.  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  when  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  increased  very 
much  more  perhaps  they  would  find  it 
advisable  to  use  switching  engines, 
and  then  they  could  use  heavier  cars. 
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"Japan  is  a  very  pleasant  place  to 
go  to  and  go  about  in.  The  people 
treat  foreigners  exceedingly  well  if 
the  foreigners  treat  them  well.  I  saw 
an  instance  of  the  honesty  of  a  Japa- 
nese boy  who  sold  food  at  Shidzuoka 


some  fish  or  vegetables,  and  perhaps 
you  might  get  a  bit  of  chicken  in 
there.  There  are  two  prices  for  those 
lunches.  Before  I  get  to  this  lunch  I 
want  to  say  that  at  every  station  you 
can  buy  a  pot  of  tea  and  a  cup  to 


station  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled 
under  similar  circumstances  in  Amer- 
When  your  train  stops  in  Japan 


ica. 


they  sell  what  they  call  bento — that 
is,  a  lunch.  It  is  in  a  little  two-story 
box,  the  lower  story  of  which  is  filled 
with  rice,  while  the  upper  story  has 


drink  it  out  of;  you  get  the  pot  and 
the  cup  and  the  tea  for  three  sen, 
equal  to  1J/2  cents,  U.  S.,  gold,  for 
the  whole  outfit.  The  boy  I  refer  to 
cale  along  calling  'Bento/  and  there 
are  two  kinds  of  'bento/  When  you 
count  in  Japanese,  the  numerals  most 
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used  to  ten  are  these:  Ichi,  ni,  san, 
go,  roku,  schichi,  hachi,  ku,  jiu.  If 
you  wanted  to  say  twenty-five  you 
would  say  ni  jiu  go,  that  is,  two  times 
ten  and  five.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
bento  or  lunches;  one  is  twelve  sen 


after  him.  I  chased  him  down  four 
or  five  cars  and  got  a  box  of  benio, 
and  asked  him  the  price.  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  it  was  twenty-five 
sen  and  I  gave  him  twenty-five  sen, 
rushing  back  to  get  to  my  compart- 


(jiu  ni  sen),  which  would  be  six 
cents,  U.  S.,  and  the  other  is  twenty- 
five  sen  (ni  jiu  go  sen),  which  would 
be  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  I  was 
new  to  the  country  and  got  those  two 
prices  all  mixed  up.  I  ran  after  the 
coolie   boy;    everybody    was   rushing 


ment.  I  got  in  there,  and  I  soon 
heard  the  sound  of  flying  clogs  run- 
ning after  me.  There  was  the  boy 
with  thirteen  sen  in  his  hand,  putting 
it  in  the  car  window.  He  had  neg- 
lected his  business  and  turned  down 
a  lot  of  people  who  wanted  to  buy 
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lunch  from  him,  in  order  to  return 
that  money  to  me  which  I  had  over- 
paid him.  I  think  almost  any  Amer- 
ican boy  like  that  would  have  thought 
the  Lord  sent  him  the  thirteen  cents 
and  he  ought  to  keep  it.     I  had  that 


and  electric  lights.  The  electric  lights 
are  run  by  an  oil  engine  and  dynamo 
in  a  special  car.  Formerly  the  heat- 
ing had  been  by  English  hot  water 
cans.  When  you  travel  all  night  in 
the    country    in    winter    about    every 


thing  happen  to  me  twice  in  Japan, 
which  gave  me  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  honesty  of  the  Japanese  boys. 
Lately  the  Government  road  has 
bought  two  English  and  two  Ameri- 
can sleepers,  and  the  era  of  sleeping 
cars  has  set  in,  also  of  steam  heating 


four  or  five  stations  the  door  opens 
and  in  come  a  lot  of  fellows  who  re- 
move the  cold  English  water  cans, 
and  there  is  no  more  rest  for  the 
wicked,  for  they  are  followed  by  an- 
other troop  with  more  cans,  alleged  to 
be  hot,  which  they  drop  down  with  a 
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great  deal  of  noise.  When  you  get 
up  to  move  about  you  fall  over  them. 
They  are  a  first  class  nuisance  and 
never  seem  to  give  out  any  apprecia- 
ble heat.  The  habit  of  the  Japanese 
when  they  travel  by  night  in  the  or- 
dinary first  class  cars  is  to  make 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  they  can 
by  reposing  full  length  on  those  longi- 
tudinal seats.  We  have  in  the  United 
States  what  are  called  'train  hogs,' 
who  buy  one  ticket  and  occupy  four 
seats — if  the  other  passengers  will  let 
them.  So  these  people  in  Japan  are 
no  worse  than  the  Americans  in  this 
respect.     The  average  speed  of  trains 


When  a  Japanese  gentleman  travels 
he  has  his  traveling  rug,  his  servant 
comes  in,  finds  a  seat  and  spreads  the 
rug  down  nicely  over  it;  then  he 
brings  some  cushions,  it  may  be. 
When  the  traveler  has  all  his  ar- 
rangements fixed,  and  they  carry  a 
good  deal  of  hand  luggage,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  himself  down  at  full 
length,  pre-empting  all  the  territory 
that  he  needs  to  be  comfortable  and 
holds  it — if  he  can ;  so  the  late  arriv- 
als on  these  trains  will  find  every  bit 
of  seat  taken  and  sometimes  have  to 
use  a  little  energy  to  get  room  to  sit 
down   in.     Some   Americans,   includ- 


RAILWAY  STATION.  NAGASAKI 


in  Japan  is  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  It  would  be  expensive  to 
run  faster  as  steam  coal  costs  in  To- 
kio  nearly  $7.00  gold  a  ton.  Besides, 
there  is  no  particular  demand  for 
faster  time  from  the  public,  so  the 
principal  train  from  Tokio  to  Kobe, 
where  the  great  bulk  of  travel  is  in 
Japan,  leaves  at  half-past  six  in  the 
morning  and  gets  to  Kobe  at  a  quarter 
to  eleven  at  night.  Another  train 
leaves  Tokio  at  six  o'clock  and  gets 
down  to  Kobe,  376  miles,  at  one 
o'clock  next  afternoon.  That  is  the 
train   I    am   telling   you   about   now. 


ing  some  ladies,  came  late  one  night 
into  a  Japanese  car  where  there  was 
a  row  of  fellows  stretched  out  on  the 
seats,  not  proposing  to  be  disturbed  if 
they  could  help  it,  and  every  one  of 
them  pretending  to  be  asleep,  and  the 
ladies  were  going  to  storm  about  it. 
They  said,  1  should  think  those  fel- 
lows might  give  up  a  seat;  don't  you 
think  they  are  selfish?  Don't  you 
think  they  are  awful  hogs?'  etc.,  etc. 
Finally  one  lady — they  were  not 
Americans,  they  were  English — 
worked  up  to  this  climax:  'Well,  if 
this  were  England    they    would    be 
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taken  off  those  seats  quick  enough.* 
At  that  one  of  the  Japanese  gentle- 
man, presumably  asleep,  opened  his 
eyes  and  calmly  said,  'Madam,  this  is 
not  England."  It  is  not  safe  to  ever 
criticise  the  Japanese  in  English  any- 


about  fifty  German,  with  some  scat- 
tering. The  number  of  American  en- 
gines out  there  has  increased  very 
rapidly  of  late.  Some  German  engi- 
neers got  in  on  Kiusiu  Island  years 
ago  and  introduced  a  lot  of  German 


where,  for  all  the  educated  Japanese, 
practically,  know  English. 

"Now  let  me  close  by  stating  that 
altogether  in  Japan  there  are  about 
eleven  hundred  locomotives,  of  which 
six  hundred  and  fifty  are  of  English 
make,   four   hundred   American,   and 


engines  there  which  are  really  the 
worst  looking  locomotives  I  ever 
gazed  on.  There  are  thirty-eight 
hundred  and  some  odd  passenger  cars 
and  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  freight  cars;  but 
that  is  not  enough,  as  the  commerce 
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of  the  country  is  rapidly  increasing 
and  complaints  are  made  all  the  time 
that  freight  cannot  be  taken  care  of 
as  rapidly  as  desired.  On  the  Gov- 
ernment road  while  I  was  there  the 
first  time,  freight  had  lain  at  some 
stations  three  or  four  days,  as  then 
there  were  not  cars  enough  to  move 
it.  The  last  time  I  was  there  business 
was  not  so  good,  and  they  were  able 
to  handle  freight  promptly.  There 
will  be  in  time,  I  suppose,  locomotives 
built  in  Japan,  as  all  the  cars  now  are. 
There  is  a  company  started  to  build 
both  cars  and  locomotives  at  Osaka. 
So  far  they  have  built  only  three  lo- 
comotives and  imported  all  the  parts 
and  assembled  the  locomotives  there. 
There  is  one  thing  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  railroading 
in  Japan;  that  is  the  effect  of  earth- 
quakes. The  trains  run  only  i8  or 
20  miles  an  hour.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  considered  safe 
to  run  50  or  60  miles  an  hour  in  a 
country  in  which  the  seismic  instru- 
ments are  never  quiet.  There  were 
nine  shakes  in  the  four  or  five  months 
I  was  there  the  last  time.  They  had  a 
very  bad  earthquake  there  some  years 
ago.  I  am  just  going  to  tell  you  what 
its  effect  was  on  the  railroad.  This 
earthquake  occurred  in  1891,  and  the 
center  of  disturbance  was  down  in  the 
Nagoya  region.  It  totally  wrecked  a 
long  stretch  of  the  Government  road, 
leaving  the  rails  in  serpentine  form. 
The  roadbed  sank  in  forty-five  places, 
something  over  13  feet.  Sixty-three 
bridges  were  destroyed,  one  with  nine 
spans  of  200  feet  over  the  Kiso  River, 
one  with  five  spans  of  200  feet  over 
another  river,  and  another  place 
where  there  were  eight  spans  of  200 
feet.  The  piers  were  cast-iron  cais- 
sons filled  solid  with  Portland  cement. 
These  piers  were  cut  off  as  if  with  a 
gigantic  knife  and  the  entire  bridge 
dropped  into  the  river  just  as  the  last 
car  of  a  train  left  it.  The  wing  walls 
of  many  culverts  were  destroyed  and 
such  havoc  was  wrought  that  the  road 
did  practically  no  business  over  that 


territory  for  six  months,  and  it  cost 
nearly  half  a  million  to  put  things  in 
order  again.  That  was  the  worst 
earthquake  that  has  been  known  in 
Japan  for  a  hundred  years  and  may 
never  recur.  It  is  not  safe  to  run,  I 
suppose,  at  such  speeds  as  60  or  70 
miles  an  hour  in  a  country  where  you 
are  liable  at  a  moment  to  find  an 
earthquake,  and  if  I  am  going  to  be 
ditched  on  a  train  I  do  not  want  it  to 
be  done  at  60  miles  an  hour;  20  is 
better." 

^    %    % 

Three  years  ago  Japan  experienced 
her  first  railway  strike,  which,  in  fact, 
Mifiam'9  Pint  ^^s  the  first  strike 
/^iwMy  Sirtk^  of  any  kind  ever  per- 
mitted in  the  Mikado's  realm.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Railway  Age, 
who  doubtlessly  was  disinterested  in 
the  strikers*  cause,  thus  in  humorous 
and  satirical  vein  reports  the  occur- 
rence : 

"On  February  26,  1898,  the  officials 
of  the  Nippon  Railway  (all  of  whom 
are  Japanese)  found  themselves  fac- 
ing a  new  and  startling  situation. 
Their  engine  drivers  and  stokers  (or 
engineers  and  firemen)  had  *tied  up' 
their  southern  division  in  the  most 
approved  fashion.  The  first  strike  of 
organized  railway  employes  in  all 
Oriental  history  was  on,  and  Japan, 
in  her  rapid  plunge  forward,  found 
that  she  had  suddenly  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  the  labor  war  era.  Her 
hustling  millions,  learning  the  effect- 
iveness of  organization  and  the  argu- 
ment of  force  as  recently  applied  to 
China,  are  now  using  it  at  home,  and 
if  the  native  and  foreign  press  is  to 
be  believed,  they  have  a  most  prom- 
ising field. 

"The  Nippon  system  has  nearly 
1,000  miles  of  track,  with  10,222 
names  on  its  rolls,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  system  in  the 
realm  of  the  Mikado.  Hostilities  were 
opened  up  by  the  company  discharg- 
ing some  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
strike,  whereupon  three  'local  super- 
intendents* were  captured  and  placed 
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in  captivity  by  the  strikers.  To  have 
sliced  off  their  heads  with  a  two- 
handed  sword  would  have  been  but 
the  work  of  a  second,  and  to  have 
hacked  them  up  nicely  would  have 
taken  but  a  little  longer,  but,  strange 


holding  the  superintendents  as  hos- 
tages to  insure  the  safe  return  of  the 
grievance  committee,  which  they  sent 
to  treat  with  the  enemy.  This  pre- 
caution was  taken  because  sometimes 
employers  do  not    treat    committees 


as  it  may  seem,  neither  was  done, 
which  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Oriental  striker  can,  if  he  wishes, 
exercise  self-control  and  be  magnani- 
mous and  forbearing  under  the  most 
exasperating  circumstances.  The 
strikers    contented    themselves    with 


with  politeness  in  Japan.  Such  an 
instance  occurred  recently  at  Oshio, 
when  a  wealthy  citizen  who  owns 
some  mines  arrived  at  his  home  to 
find  a  committee  of  six  husky  strikers 
at  his  door  armed  with  big,  sharp 
swords.  ^Whereupon  hg^  fled,'  says 
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the  press  dispatch.  He  positively  re- 
fused to  meet  them  or  even  speak  to 
them,  although  they  had  doubtless 
waited  patiently  for  him  all  day. 
speak  them,  although  they  had  doubt- 
less waited  patiently  for  him  all  day. 
"The    employes     are    divided   into 


accorded  the  social  distinctions  and 
privileges — which  includes  higher 
pay,  rewards  and  allowances — of  the 
hanin  rank.  Thus  a  small  bow- 
legged  conductor  of  recent  and  shady 
coolie  origin  may  ride  in  a  second- 
class  railway  carriage,  while  an  en- 


four  grades  or  ranks,  viz.,  chokunin, 
sonin,  hanin,  and  'employes.*  The 
engine  drivers,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  are  ranked  as  'employes,' 
which  is  but  a  shade  above  the  social 
status  of  the  common  coolie,  while 
conductors,    agents,   clerks,    etc.,   are 


gineman,  who  may  be  descended  from 
the  gods  and  have  a  pedigree  back 
to  and  beyond  the  nebulae  period, 
must  consort  with  the  coolies  and  low 
trash  in  the  third-class  wagon.  The 
hanin  are  entitled  to  be  as  austere 
and  haughty  as  sin  to  an  'employe.* 
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"Engine  drivers  are  divided  into 
three  classes — 'engine  drivers/  'as- 
sistant experts*  and  'experts* — and  re- 
ceive from  $9.00  to  $20.00  per  month 
(American  money),  whereas  some  of 
the  hanin  receive  the  magnificent 
sum  of  $30.00  per  month.    The  en- 


whole  procession  of  ranks  to  the  top, 
the  expense  of  which  would  be  simply 
frightful.     The  company  demurred. 

"Enginemen  are  termed  'engine 
drivers,*  'stokers'  and  'engine  sweep- 
ers.* These  names  do  not  apparently 
sound  nice  in  Japanese,  for  they  also 


ginemen  called  attention  to  this.  It 
can  be  readily  seen,  however,  that  to 
equalize  the  pay  of  the  two  ranks 
would  work  a  rank  injustice  on  the 
haughty  hanin  and  involve  a  read- 
justment of  the  wages  through   the 

-4  — 


Stoutly  demanded  'new  and  more  gen- 
teel appellations.*  Again  the  com- 
pany demurred,  politely  explaining 
that  an  engine  sweeper  would  be  just 
as  augustly  soiled  and  honorably  un- 
lovely with  any  other  name,  and  asked 
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them  not  to  be  so  graciously  frivolous 
in  their  demands. 

"This  seemed  to  have  provoked  the 
enginemen  and  they  grew  more  un- 
reasonable still,  for  they  elevated 
their  guns  and  fired  a  shot  into  the 
exalted  ranks  of  the  very  chokunin 
themselves  in  the  following  absurd 
demand : 


able  to  the  Occidental  mind,  but  the 
chokunin  could  see  no  sense  in  re- 
opening a  proposition  that  had  al- 
ready been  successfully  financiered 
and  closed,  and  to  go  so  far  as  to  dis- 
miss the  officials  only  shows  to  what 
extremes  men  will  go  when  excited. 
They  practically  wanted  the  company 
to  lose  both  the  money  and  valuable 


f.    SattA  TunncU  TokUdo  Raifuray.       2.   Shimbuhl  Station,  ToUd. 
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"Fourth — 'The  dismissal  of  officials 
concerned  in  the  peculation  of  60,000 
yen  ($30,000)  of  the  company's  funds. 
This  stipulation  is  made  owing  to  the 
decrease  of  the  amount  of  bonus  to 
the  men  in  order  to  make  good  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  company  in  the 
above  embezzlement  of  money.' 

"This  demand  may  appear  reason- 


services  of  the  men  who  took  it.     The 
officials  demurred  some  more. 

"The  views  of  the  enginemen's 
committee  had  undergone  such  radical 
changes  while  at  headquarters  that  it 
was  announced  that  the  union  was 
going  to  'prosecute*  their  delegates  for 
being  'unduly  influenced*  by  the  offi- 
cials.    They  began  to  think  that  the 
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yen  was  mightier  than  the  sword ;  but 
the  thought  of  future  assessments 
made  by  the  company  to  reimburse 
them  for  the  cost  of  influencing  their 
own  delegates,  if  any  had  occurred, 
made  them  fretful,  and  the  contest 
waged  hot  until  the  poor  of  the  im- 
mense city  of  Tokio  were  shivering 
with  cold,  for  the  movement  of  the 
fuel  supply  had  been  stopped.  After 
several  days  of  negotiations  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  by  the  com- 
pany withdrawing  its  demurrers  and 
granting  practically  everything  de- 
manded, securing,  however,  the  per- 
mission of  the  men  to  dismiss  two  of 
their  number,  as  a  lesson  of  warning 
for  those  who  'would  strike  in  the 
future.  This  must  have  been  a  severe 
shock  to  the  other  10,220  employes. 

"It  is  claimed  by  many  that  this 
victory  will  result  in  an  epidemic  of 
grievance  committees  all  over  Japan, 
and  that  employers  are  going  to  be 
pestered  to  death  with  them." 

At  the  time  of  the  strike  referred 
to  above,  Mr.  Fusataro  Takano  sent 
a  complete  report  of  this  strike  to  the 
Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine. 
In  conclusion  he  said:  • 

"Incidental  to  this  strike,  there  was 
manifested  ia  strong  public  opinion 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  company. 
Never  before  in  the  industrial  history 
of  this  country  were  such  strong  con- 
demnatory remarks  showered  upon  a 
semi-public  institution.  The  press  of 
this  city  united  without  a  single  ex- 
ception in  placing  the  blame  of  the 
strike  on  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany and  handled  them  without 
gloves.  Some  papers  demanded  the 
resignation  of  the  present  board  of 
directors  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
unworthy  of  the  responsible  position 
they  hold.  This  demand  bore  fruit, 
for  within  four  days  after  the  strike 
commenced,  the  chief  of  the  locomo- 
tive department  of  the  company  re- 
signed his  position,  and  two  days  after 
the  conference  closed  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  company 
tendered  their  resignations. 


"Another  fact  that  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  is  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fect of  the  strike.  While  the  strike 
has  not  fully  ended,  a  rumor  says  that 
the  engineers  and  firemen  in  the  Gov- 
ernment railway  service  are  likely  to 
go  on  a  strike  as  they  too  are  dissatis- 
fied with  wages  paid.  Whether  this 
rumor  had  real  foundation  or  not,  it 
can  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  rumor  was  instrumental 
in  a  raise  of  10  sen  in  their  daily 
wages,  which  was  ordered,  a  few  days 
ago,  by  the  Government  Railway  Bu- 
reau. It  is  hoped  that  the  bold  stand 
taken  by  the  engineers  and  firemen  of 
the  Japan  Railway  Company  will  fur- 
nish a  source  of  much  benefit  to  Japa- 
nese workers  in  general  in  the  years 
to  come." 

^    ^    ^ 

Japan  occupies  a  position  oflf  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  old  world  some- 
jgip^  what  similar  to  Great 
tmd  Hm  Britain  and  Ireland  of¥ 
Qovmmtnt  t[je  western  coast.  Each 
is  an  island  empire  entirely  aloof  from 
the  continent.  Japan  has  an  area  of 
about  147,669  square  miles,  while  the 
British  Isles  have  120,973  square 
miles;  Japan's  population  is  perhaps 
41,000,000,  while  there  are  about  39,- 
000,000  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  Empire  of  Japan 
consists  of  about  4,000  islands,  only 
about  500  of  which  are  inhabited, 
while  the  British  islands  number  sev- 
eral hundred,  two  of  which  comprise 
the  greater  area  of  the  whole. 

Japan's  present  government  consists 
of  the  Mikado  or  Emperor  Matsuhito 
and  an  Imperial  Diet,  which  is  made 
up  of  an  upper  and  lower  house. 
The  system  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  British  Government.  The 
Emperor,  however,  shares,  with  the 
Diet,  legislative  powers.  The  six- 
teenth annual  session  of  the  Diet  is 
held  this  year.  While  the  members 
of  the  lower  house  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  because  of  polit- 
ical divisions  no  house  has  served  that 
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period,  having  been  dissolved  by  the    Battle-ships,  first-class  6 

Emperor  and  new  elections  held.  5*!II^"*u!p*'  second-class i 

T  J.   J. I  ij.jjr     Battle-ships,  third-class   i 

Japan  adopted  the  gold  standard  of    Coast-defense  ships 3 

currency  in   1897.     The  revenue   for     Armored  cruisers    2 

the   fiscal   year  ending  in    1899   was    Cruisers,  first-class  5 

132,568,434  yen.    The  army  in  time    Cruisers,  other  classes  28 

o  >D     y'fO'f  J  £     u      .  £      Gunboats    16 

of  peace  consists  of  about  90,000  of-     Torpedo-boat   destroyers 16 

ficers  and  men,  with  a  war  strength     Torpedo-boats,  first-class  66 

of  about  400,000.  Torpedo-boats,   second   and   third-class   . . 

Dispatch  boats,  etc 

^     ^    ^  Transports,  auxiliaries 27 

Tugs  and  hulks 10 

The  navy  of  Japan  has  excited  the    Heavy  guns su 

admiration  and  respect  of  other  na-     Secondary  and  machine  guns.... 962 

jaoMtt'u    tions.       It    has    been    a  With  the  exception  of  Great  Brit- 

NSvy,    transformation  within  but  ain,    Japan    has    the    most    powerful 

a    few    years    from    the    antiquated  fleet  of  war-ships  in  the  Pacific.  That 

"junk"  to  the  modern  battle-ship.    A  the  Japs  are  able  to  give  a  good  ac- 

tabulated  statement  of  the  navies  of  count  of  themselves,  either  in  land 

the  world  places  her  naval  strength  as  or  naval  battles,  recent  wars  in  China 

follows:  have  demonstrated. 


Criticising  Heroes 


T^HE  American  people  are  hard 
■^  to  please.  After  going  wild  over 
Dewey  because  of  his  victory  in  Ma- 
nila Bay,  they  roasted  him  for  being 
"love  sick."  After  blowing  horns  and 
shouting  over  the  destruction  of  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  oflf  Santiago,  they  fall  to 
fighting  either  Sampson  or  Schley. 
After  demanding  that  the  President 
promote  Funston  to  the  position  of 
brigadier  general,  and  securing  for 
him  the  appointment,  some  people  are 
going  so  far  as  to  condemn  Funston 
for  the  means  he  used  to  accomplish 
his  ends. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  an- 
swers these  critics  of  Funston  with 
what  everybody  will  concede  a  truth: 
"If  there  are  those  who  regret  that  de- 
ceit and  trickery  and  the  use  of  trait- 
ors were  necessary  to  the  capture  of 
Aguinaldo,  we  must  point  out  to  them 
that  this  is  a  legitimate  part  of  war- 
fare, which  legalizes  nearly  every 
practice  that  is  regarded  with  abhor- 
rence among  civilized  men  in  time  of 
peace." 


The  Medical  World,  upon  noting 
this  statement  of  the  Evening  Post, 
says:  "The  destruction  of  morals  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  many  evils 
that  accompany  war.  If  only  the 
heroic  were  fostered,  and  if  only  high 
standards  of  honor  and  integrity  were 
practiced  in  war,  we  could  look  upon 
the  physical  destruction  and^distress* 
with  much  less  horror.  But  when  we 
think  of  how  deceit,  cunning,  treach- 
ery, forgery,  lying,  etc.,  are  lauded  to 
the  skies  when  they  result  in  the  un- 
doing of  an  enemy,  we  may  well  pause 
and  consider  the  far-reaching  results 
upon  our  own  people,  particularly  our 
youth,  and  the  moral  effect  on  the 
people  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
'Christianize.'  The  worst  feature 
of  the  Funston  'feat'  was  this: 
His  food  supply  gave  out  be- 
fore reaching  his  destination;  he 
sent  to  Aguinaldo's  camp  and  got 
food  to  enable  himself  and  his  men 
to  complete  their  journey  and  capture 
the  man  who  had  so  recently  saved 
them  from  starvation!     What  would 
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be  our  judgment  of  and  feelings  to- 
ward Aguinaldo  if  he  had  captured 
Gen.  Funston  by  the  same  methods? 
Let  us  stop  and  think  about  this." 

The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Republican 
says  that  Gen.  Funston's  exploit  was 
"unbecoming  a  civilized  military 
power  or  a  United  States  soldier,  and 
a  violation  of  the  accepted  laws  of 
war." 


ston  came  into  possession  of  a  letter 
from  Aguinaldo  ordering  400  men  to 
be  sent  to  him  as  reinforcements.  He 
forged — or  caused  to  be  forged — an 
answer  to  this  in  the  name  of  the  in- 
surgent general,  Lacuna,  imitating  his 
signature  and  making  use  of  his  seal, 
which  he  had  found.  In  this  letter  he 
informed  Aguinaldo  that  in  pursuit  of 
his  orders  he,  Lacuna,  was  sending 


BRIDGES  ON  MT.  ASHIGAWA  RALWAY 


The  Independent,  of  New  York  City, 
published  a  signed  article,  by  Ernest 
Howard  Crosby,  entitled  "The  Mili- 
tary Idea  of  Manliness,"  in  which  the 
following  appears: 

"General  Funston*s  exploit  in  cap- 
turing Aguinaldo  has  met  with  a  good 
deal  of  adverse  criticism.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  briefly  these:     Fun- 


him  his  best  company.  Funston  then 
organized  his  expedition,  composed  of 
seventy-eight  Macabebes,  of  whom 
twenty  wore  insurgent  uniforms  and 
the  rest  were  dressed  as  workmen. 
General  Funston,  four  American  of- 
ficers and  four  ex-insurgent  officers 
accompanied  the  expedition,  the 
Americans   wearing  blue   shirts   and 
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khaki  trousers,  but  no  insignia  of 
rank.  They  advanced  into  the  insur- 
gent country,  the  native  officers  an- 
nouncing that  they  had  captured  the 
Americans  and  were  taking  them  as 
prisoners  to  Aguinaldo.  They  had  to 
pass  through  a  wild  and  uninhabited 
region,  and  after  a  seven  days*  march 
were  so  enfeebled  by  hunger  that  they 


tion,  the  Macabebes  were  ordered  to 
open  fire  on  the  Filipino  body  guard, 
which  they  did,  killing  several  of 
them.  Aguinaldo,  meanwhile,  was 
seized  by  one  of  the  ex-insurgent  offi- 
cers and  made  a  prisoner.  General 
Funston  took  command  as  soon  as  the 
firing,  began,  and  assisted  personally 
in   capturing  Aguinaldo.     The   ques- 
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had  to  send  to  Aguinaldo's  camp  for 
food,  which  was  promptly  furnished 
to  them,  the  Filipino  general  giving 
special  orders  that  the  American  pris- 
oners should  be  kindly  treated.  When 
they  reached  Aguinaldo's  headquar- 
ters, and  while  the  ex-insurgent  offi- 
cers were  engaging  him  in  conversa- 


tion upon  this  statement  of  facts  is 
whether  General  Funston's  conduct 
throughout  was  manly  and  creditable. 
I  do  not  propose  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  this  question,  but  merely  to  re- 
mark that  the  very  fact  that  a  certain 
line  of  action  invites  discussion  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it  in  the 
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minds  of  those  who  have  the  highest 
standard  of  honor,  and  that  when  it  is 
necessary  to  cite  precedents  and  opin- 
ions to  satisfy  our  conscience,  the 
luster  of  an  act  is  already  tarnished. 

"It  is  notable  that  the  defenders  of 
General  Funston  have  as  a  rule  ap- 
pealed to  the  soldier's  code  of  honor 
as  being  less  stringent  than  that  which 
applies  to  ordinary  people.  A  promi- 
nent New  York  daily  newspaper  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  explicitly  that  actions 
disgraceful  in  a  private  individual 
may  be  glorious  in  a  soldier.  This 
line  of  argument  is  of  itself  a  little 
startling.  We  have  been  told  for  so 
many  centuries  that  the  soldier  is  the 
very  custodian  of  honor — that  it 
sounds  almost  blasphemous  to  assert 
that  his  idea  of  honor  is  lower  than 
ours.  Forgery,  deception,  the  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  the 
use  of  a  man's  bread  and  salt  to  his 
own  destruction,  the  cultivation  and 
reward  of  the  basest  treachery  in  our 
human  tools  and  the  wanton  slaughter 
of  troops  drawn  up  under  false  repre- 
sentations of  peaceful  intention,  all 
these  things,  we  are  assured,  are 
manly  in  the  eyes  of  a  soldier,  and 
hereafter  we  are  to  look  in  the  mili- 
tary man  for  the  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  forger,  the  counterfeiter, 
the  bunco-steerer  and  the  green-goods 
man.  When  we  think  of  a  brigadier 
general  henceforth  we  must  try  to 
picture  to  our  minds  a  sort  of  glorified 
Tombs-police-court  detective.  It  is 
going  to  be  hard  work  for  some  of  us 
whose  intellects  are  of  a  hopelessly 
civilian  cast;  but  let  us  make  the  ef- 
fort. 

"The  Funston  episode  is  only  a  single 
event  pointing  out  the  general  nature 
of  the  change  in  the  idea  of  manliness 
to  which  we  must  readjust  ourselves, 
but  it  covers  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  the  field.  As  a  nation  of  mere 
tradesmen  and  farmers  we  have  never 
assimilated  the  ideals  of  honor,  manli- 
ness and  glory  which  distinguish  the 
military  peoples.  The  spirit  of  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  has  never  pene- 


trated into  our  blood,  and  the  lessons 
taught  there  have  been  too  much  like 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness.  It 
is  not  too  late,  however.  Let  us  give 
heed  to  them  now.  The  Congres- 
sional Comiflittee  which  examined 
into  the  question  of  hazing  at  the  Mil- 
itary Academy  disclosed  some  cus- 
toms among  our  embryo  army  officers 
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which  the  lay  mind  found  it  difficult 
to  grasp.  The  West  Point  conception 
of  a  fight,  for  instance,  is  to  pick  out 
a  raw,  untutored  'pleb,'  who  scarcely 
knows  his  right  hand  from  his  left, 
and  stand  him  up  against  the  best 
boxer  in  the  corps,  and  let  him  take 
his  punishment  until  he  is  knctcked 
senseless.     Clearly  this  is  a  part  of 
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the  new  standard  of  manliness,  which 
we  must  perforce  adopt.  The  old 
civilian  injunction  to  'take  a  feller  of 
your  size/  is  the  relic  of  a  by-gone 
era,  fit,  perhaps,  for  prize  fighters  and 
such  low  folk,  but  altogether  un- 
worthy of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
We  see  in  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  an  exemplification  of  the  strict 
application  of  the  new  rule. 

"The  new  ideal  of  manliness  in- 
volves a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness. 
This  explains  the  jealousies  prevalent 
in  the  military  and  naval  professions.! 
*Did  Admiral  Jones  or  Admiral  Smith' 
win  the  battle  of  San  Pedro  ?'  'Is  the 
Commander-in-Chief  on  speaking 
terms    with    the  Adjutant-General?* 


'Who  is'  jgoing  to  be  promoted  over 
wdiose  head?'  'Who  will  succeed  in 
legislating  somebody  else  out  of  office 
or  on  to  the  retired  list?*  These  are 
the  questions  which  harry  the  military 
mind.  And  in  England  we  see  the 
same  thing.  Lord  Lansdowne,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  the  late  Commander-in-Chief,  at- 
tacking each  other  publicly  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  while  a  British  offi- 
cer writing  to  the  London  Times 
(November  20,  1900),  ascribes  the 
wretched  performances  of  the  British 
army  in  South  Africa  to  the  'petty 
jealousies*  of  the  generals.  No  other 
profession,  except  that  of  the  actress, 
can  compete  with  the  army  and  navy 


in  feline  amenities.  We  used  to  think 
such  behavior  effeminate.  It  is  a 
mistake,  such  behavior  is  manly.** 

The  Ram's  Horn,  of  Chicago,  takes 
the  following  position  in  the  contro- 
versy concerning  this  question  which 
seems  to  "gnaw*'  the  American  con- 
science : 

"The  Ram's  Horn  has  never  shared 
the  optimistic  estimate  of  this  Filipino 
chief  which  is  held  by  those  who 
liken  him  to  our  Washington,  but  to 
his  own  people  he  is  a  Washington  or 
a  Bolivar.  In  all  fairness  and  good 
sense  we  ought  to  try  and  look  at  his 
capture,  if  possible,  as  his  countrymen 
may  look  at  it  and  as  we  would  have 
looked  at  it  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago.  Suppose 
some  English  officer, 
Andre  for  example,  had 
gathered  a  company  of 
Mohawks  who'  knew 
the  country  trails,  and 
together  with  Benedict 
Arnold,  before  his 
treason  was  known, 
had  started  out  for 
Valley  Forge  where 
Washington  was  in  re- 
treat with  his  shattered 
army.  Suppose  under 
the  guise  of  friendship 
and  loyalty  and  with 
the  announcement  that 
the  English  office  was  being  fetched 
as  a  prisoner,  access  was  gained 
to  Washington's  quarters  and  that 
brave  general  were  made  a  pris- 
oner and  dragged  to  a  British 
frigate,  would  we  as  Americans 
think  any  more  of  Arnold  and 
Andre  than  we  do  now?  Or  would 
there  be  any  self-respecting  English- 
man nowadays  who  would  be  over- 
proud  of  his  countryman's  daring  ex- 
ploit one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago?  Or  does  anyone  fancy  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  hence,  as  the 
dusky  youth  of  the  Philippines  spell 
out  their  lessons  in  reading  and  geog- 
raphy and  history  they  will  think  any 
more  highly  of  the  Christian  civiliza- 
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tion  which  reigned  in  the  North 
American  continent  in  1901  ?  Let  us 
not  at  all  be  misunderstood.  Our  aim 
is  not  at  Funston;  we  like  him;  he 
is  the  kind  of  man  whom  we  would 
love  to  follow  in  a  high  cause.  But 
we  pity  him,  and  we  regret  that  cir- 
cumstances have  involved  him  in  a 
policy  of  which  he  may  be  the  uncon- 
scious abettor  or  the  unwilling  vic- 
tim." 

All  of  these  critics  of  Funston  for- 
get that  "strategy"  is  the  highest  art 
of  warfare.  They  forget  that  while  it 
is  "wrong"  for  a  private  citizen  to 
hide  in  a  corner  of  a  fence  and  secret- 
ly put  a  bullet  through  his  enemy's 
heart,  it  is  a  "glorious"  event  when  a 


detachment  of  soldiers  lie  in  ambush 
and  "suprise  the  enemy."  The  burn- 
ing of  houses  by  civilians  is  "arson," 
but  the  burning  of  houses  by  soldiers 
is.  simply  a  popular  method  of  war- 
fare. 

Regardless  of  how  he  did  it,  Fun- 
ston captured  Aguinaldo,-  and  that's 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  for 
several  years.  If  he  couldn't  do  it  by 
fair  means,  the  practices  of  war  justi- 
fied him  in  breaking  each  and  all  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  to  get  his 
man.  Sherman  said  that  "war  was 
hell."  A  soldier's  profession  is  war; 
therefore,  according  to  Sherman,  sol- 
diers are  not  saints,  for  there  are  no 
saints  in  Satan'3  domain. 


Trusts   and  Labor 


COME  bankers,  in  New  York, 
^  have  published  their  'figuring* 
on  the  great  steel  corporation's 
stocks,"  says  the  Tradesman.  "They 
show  that  the  shares  are  of  the  par 
value  of  $1,100,000,000.  To  meet  the 
interest  and,  dividend  accounts  the 
combine  must  earn  net  $140,000,000  a 
year.  It  can  produce  say  7,500,000 
tons  a  year,  therefore  to  net  a  profit 
of  $83,000,000  will  require  an  average 
profit  per  ton  on  all  materials  sold  of 
about  $1 1  a  ton,  net.  This  leaves  out 
all  consideration  of  surplus,  depreci- 
ation and  improvement  of  plant,  and 
running  capital.  Include  all  of  those 
and  the  profits  must  average  about 
$18  a  ton.  This,  or  the  receiver  looms 
in  sight,  and  he  would  mean  .dissolu- 
tion and  'blue  ruin'  for  the  whole 
wind-blown  and  waterlogged  institu- 
tion. It  looks  much  to  the  Trades- 
man as  if  the  organizers  of  this  mon- 
ster would  have  on  their  hands  soon 
after  the  first  sharp  turn  downward 
in  prices,  the  task  of  their  lives  in  re- 
organizing their  industrial  white  ele- 
phant. But  we  need  not  anticipate; 
this  will  come  all  too  soon,  if  it  shall 
come  at  all." 


The  Tradesman  seems  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  "great  steel  corpora- 
tion" has  other  means  of  paying  in- 
terest on  fictitious  stock  and  bonds. 
The  railway  corporations  have  re- 
sorted to  this  method  in  the  past 
whenever  the  necessity  arose.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  steel  trust  finds  that 
its  annual  net  profits  fall  below  $83,- 
000,000,  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
Tradesman,  A  ten  or  twenty  per 
cent  reduction  of  wages  would  per- 
haps make  up  the  deficiency.  This 
emergency  does  not  usually  arise  until 
"hard  times"  have  set  in,  and  then, 
between  idle  men,  "pauper"  immi- 
grants and  soldiers,  it  requires  but  a 
small  effort  on  the  part  of  "our 
shrewd  business  men"  to  reduce 
wages  and  pay  dividends. 

Talking  about  this  steel  trust,  ficti- 
tious capitalization  and  labor,  brings 
to  mind  what  Mr.  Schwab,  the  new 
president  of  the  steel  trust,  has  to  say 
about  the  relative  rights  and  advan- 
tages of  combinations  of  capital  and 
labor.  A  report  of  what  Mr.  Schwab 
had  to  say  on  May  nth  to  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  about  the  steel  com- 
bine is  as  follows: 
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"Enumerating  the  advantages  of 
consolidation,  Mr.  Schwab  said  they 
were  found  especially  in  transporta- 
tion and  management  and  in  the  utili- 


TYPICAL  JAPANESE  SOLDIER 


zation  of  all  the  ores  owned.  In  this 
connection,  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  the 
United  States  company  owns  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  north- 


west and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
these  ore  deposits  must  constantly 
grow  in  value  because  limited.  He 
also  said  the  company  makes  from  65 
to  70  per  cent  of  the 
steel  products  of  the 
country;  that  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  price 
of  products  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  United 
States  company,  and 
that  the  tendency  was 
toward  lower  prices." 

This  report  of  Mr. 
Schwab's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Industrial  Com- 
mission continues: 

"Discussing  the  rela- 
tion of  capital  to  labor, 
he  said  that  while  he 
would  not  undertake  to 
outline  the  future  policy 
of  the  steel  corporation, 
he  did  not  endorse  the 
policy  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations as  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  laboring 
men  himself.  He  did 
hope,  however,  to  ar- 
range matters  so  that 
operatives  could  share  in 
the  profit  of  the  enter- 
prise. Instead  of  being 
a  detriment,  he  consid- 
ered the  big  corporations 
as  affording  the  best 
openings  for  labor  and 
enterprise. 

"  There  were  never 
such  opportunities  for 
brains  as  today,*  said 
Mr.  Schwab.  'If  I  was 
a  laboring  man,  as  I 
once  was,  I  should  not 
want  to  belong  to  a 
labor  organization  if  cm- 
ployed  by  a  properly 
managed  corporation  like 
the  steel  company,  for  I 
would  not  want  to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  the  poorer  workman  in  the  estab- 
lishment. The  tendency  is  to  give  the 
highest  possible  price  for  proper  serv- 
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ices,  and  no  member  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization is  in  a  position  to  avail 
himself  of  such  disposition/ 

"He  said  the  average  of  wages  paid 
now  by  the  steel  companies  is  higher 
than  previous  to  1892.  The  question 
was  not  of  wages,  but  of  the  manage- 
ment of  business  with  which  the  labor 
unions  wanted  to  interfere. 

"Mr.  Schwab  expressed  himself  as 
opposed  to  the  publicity  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation,  and  said 
he  had  no  legislation  to  suggest  for 
the  regulation  of  corporations.  In 
conclusion,  he  said  he  could  see  noth- 
ing but  good  to  result  from  business 
combinations.  He  considered  them  of 
value  both  to  the  investor  and  to 
labor,  and  thought  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  extend  business." 

According  to  Mr.  Schwab,  it  is  the 
result  of  wisdom  when  capital  com- 
bines, but  very  unwise  for  labor  to 
combine.     The  "big  corporations"  in- 


stead of  trades  unions  afford  the  "best 
openings"  for  labor. 

"There  were  never  such  opportuni- 
ties for  brains  as  today,"  says  Mr. 
Schwab.  But  what  about  the  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  are  forced 
by  circumstances  to  rely  upon  their 
physical  instead  of  mental  ability? 
If  we  are  to  heed  the  lessons  taught  in 
Wall  street  during  the  recent  crash,  it 
would  seem  that  some  "brainy"  men 
find  it  convenient  to  blow  out  their 
own  brains  as  a  solace  for  what  other 
"brainy"  men  did  to  them.  When 
working  people  begin  to  use  their 
"brains"  perhaps  Mr.  Schwab  will  not 
be  able  to  absolutely  control  the  steel 
industry  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Schwab's  statement  that  "there 
were  never  such  opportunities  for 
brains  as  today"  indicates  that  he  does 
not  attribute  much  importance  to  elec- 
tion day. 


Items     of     Interest 


P  ROTECTING  Trade  Secrets. — "There 
^  are  four  ways  by  which  a  man  may 
acquire  knowledge.  The  first  is  to  find  it 
for  himself ;  the  second  is  to  be  taught  it ; 
thirdly,  he  may  buy  it,  if  it  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  he  can  turn  it  to  account  in 
trade,  and  this  is  the  method  which  mostly 
obtains  in  the  production  of  new  sub- 
stances. Lastly,  he  may  steal  the  knowl- 
edge which  enables  him  to  make  a  fortune. 
It  is  a  process  which  is  by  no  means  rare ; 
it  is  nowadays  much  easier  to  steal  a 
secret  than  it  formerly  was.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  what  a  man  found  out  in  me- 
chanics or  art  he  kept  to  himself,  for  pat- 
ents were  then  immensely  expensive,  and 
no  one  then,  as  now,  could  be  sure  that  a 
particular  thing  could  not  be  done  an- 
other way  just  as  well,  given  the  initial 
process.  Consequently,  doors  were  kept 
locked,  and  visitors  were  rigorously  ex- 
cluded. The  workmen  had  to  subscribe 
to  most  rigid  oaths,  and  were  searched  on 
leaving  the  building,  and  as  an  additional 
security  operations  were  introduced  into 
the  processes  which  had  no  other  object 
than  to  hoodwink  the  workmen,  while  in 
many  cases,  as  is  done  at  the  present  time, 
no  one  workman  ever  saw  the  object  of 
the    manufacture    through    all    its    stages. 


Each  had  one  part  to  do,  and  was  ignorant 
of  what  his  fellow-workmen  in  another 
part  of  the  building  might  be  about,  and 
thus  every  innovation  was  hedged  round 
with  a  quickset  of  mystery.  Handicrafts 
were  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and 
such  secrets  as  the  father  had  discovered 
or  inherited  were  inherited  by  his  suc- 
cessor, so  that  it  often  happened  that  one 
man  had  the  monopoly  of  some  special 
produce  or  manufacture.  For  instance, 
there  used  to  be  close  to  Temple  Bar,  a 
dingy  little  chemist's  shop.  But,  dingy 
as  it  was,  the  proprietor  was  a  well-to-do 
man,  for  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of 
making  citric  acid — that  is,  he  had  found 
out  how  to  make  it  without  the  fruit,  and 
had  a  monoply  of  the  output.  But  he  was 
in  a  more  fortunate  position  than  most 
monopolists  who  own  a  manufacturing  se- 
cret, for  his  was  a  process  which  required 
no  assistance,  and  consequently  he  em- 
ployed no  workmen.  Experts  came  to 
order,  sample,  assort,  and  bottle  his  citric 
acid,  but  all  that  took  place  in  the  outside 
shop.  Nobody  but  he  ever  entered  his 
laboratory,  and  his  secret  was  locked  there- 
in and  in  his  mind.  But  such  a  secret 
was  too  valuable  to  be  kept  without  an 
effort    on    the    part    of    rivals   to    fathom 
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it.  And  they  succeeded.  One  day  he  se- 
curely locked  the  door  of.  his  laboratory 
and  went  home  to  his  dinner.  But  on  the 
watch  for  that  event  was  a  chimney  sweep, 
or  rather  a  boy  disguised  as  such,  who 
was  possessed  of  some  chemical  knowledge. 
He  followed  the  poor  chemist  as  far  as 
Charing    Cross,    and    saw    him    enter    his 


ward  the  price  of  that  commodity  fell  to 
a  fifth  of  what  it  was  when  the  monopolist 
alone  sold  it.  The  poor  fellow  was  heart- 
broken, and  died  a  few  months  after, 
without,  however,  discovering  that  his  se- 
cret had  really  been  filched  from  him. 

"The  secret  of  making  china  was  stolen 
by  a  Frenchman.     The  Chinese  told  won- 


house.  Sure  that  he  would  not  return 
for  some  time,  the  pseudo-sweep  hurried 
back  to  Temple  Bar,  ascended  the  next 
house,  and  dropped  down  the  flue  of  the 
laboratory.  There,  of  course,  he  saw  all 
that  he  wanted  to  see,  and  returned  to  his 
employers,  carrying  with  him  the  secret 
of  making  citric  acid.     A  few  weeks  after- 


derful  stories  to  keep  the  process  from  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  devils ;  they  said 
that  the  clay  from  which  the  porcelain  was 
made  had  to  lie  in  heaps  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  two  hundred  years  before  it 
could  be  used.  Others  said  that  it  was 
not  clay  at  all,  but  certain  sea  shells 
ground  up,  and  that  only  one  variety  of 
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shell  would  do.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
yarns,  the  foreign  devil  was  too  much  for 
them.  He  spent  many  years  learning  the 
language,  and  eventually  was  admitted  to 
a  manufactory  by  practicing  on  the  feel- 
ings of  a  local  mandarin.  But  even  in  later 
years,  secrets  in  china  manufacture  have 
been  stolen.  For  a  long  time  Wedgwood 
kept  to  himself  the  secret  of  making  the 
cameo  ware,  which  even  now  is  not  very 
common,  although  it  is  exceedingly  ef- 
fective. But  Turner,  one  of  his  employfes, 
and  afterward  a  dangerous  rival,  stole  that 
secret  with  others  and  set  up  on  his  own 
account.  Before  that  time  the  Brothers 
Elers  came  from  Holland  with  a  private 
process  and.  settled  in  Staffordshire,  where 


put  in  charge  of  the  works  at  Meissen — 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Dresden.  This 
factory  was  more  like  a  prison.  No  work- 
man ever  went  out.  There  was  a  military 
guard  round  the  place,  and  the  kaolin  was 
sent  from  Aue  in  sealed  bags,  the  greatest 
precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  its 
destination  from  becoming  known.  But, 
in  spite  of  these  safeguards,  at  least  one 
man  escaped  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
process." — London  Evening  Standard. 

#    #    #     - 

A  Traveling  Exposition. — Mr.  O.  P. 
Austin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  proposes  a 
plan  to  increase  the  amount  of  goods  ex- 
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their  secret  was  stolen  by  a  rival  potter  by 
a  peculiarly  dirty  trick.  He  feigned  to 
be  overcome  by  a  storm,  and  begged  shel- 
ter from  the  hospitable  Dutchmen,  and, 
gaining  admittance  in  this  way  to  their 
kilns,  discovered  their  process  and  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing.  The  secret  of  mak- 
ing metallic  luster  was  stolen  from  the 
Moors  by  the  Spaniards,  and  an  escaped 
workman  from  the  factory  at  Meissen  took 
with  him  the  secret  of  the  Dresden  china 
and  carried  it  to  Vienna.  Bottger,  the 
discoverer  of  the  process,  was  kept  in 
prison  by  Augustus  II.,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  made  to  experiment  on  porce- 
lain. By  an  accident  he  discovered  the 
true  clay — kaolin  from  Aue — and  was  then 


ported  to  foreign  countries  by  fitting  out 
a  small  fleet  of  "exposition"  ships  which 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  principal  ports  of 
the  world.     Mr.  Austin  says: 

"If  a  floating  exposition  were  systematic- 
ally organized,  loading  one  vessel  with 
exhibits  of  foodstuffs,  another  with  tex- 
tiles, another  with  agricultural  implements 
and  vehicles,  another  with  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel,  another  with  household 
requirements,  and  another  with  "Yankee 
notions,"  and  sent  from  port  to  port  and 
continent  tc  continent,  it  should  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  our  commercial 
relations  with  all  of  the  countries  visited. 

"Every  manufacturer  or  exporter  -sending 
an  exhibit  would  naturally  send  with  it  a 
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capable  representative,  who  could  discuss 
with  the  local  merchant  the  qualities  of  his 
goods  and  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for 
local  markets. 

"The  coming  of  an  exhibition  of  this 
character  would  attract  at  each  port  not 
only  the  business  men  of  that  city,  but 
those  of  other  commercial  centers  in  the 
vicinity,  and  by  this  process  the  wholesale 
merchant  of  the  United  States  would  speak 
face  to  face  with  those  of  every  country 
visited,  and  in  these  discussions  would 
learn  in  a  practical  way  the  obstacles 
which  now  prevent  a  free  intercliange  of 
commerce  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
can   be   overcome. 

"In  addition  to  this  a  corps  of  experts 
could   gather   samples   of   the   goods   now 


sieged  with  inquiries  for  information  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject.  The  past  three 
years  have  been  exceptionally  successful, 
and  yet  have  shown  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing an  increased  outlet  for  the  surplus 
which  the  American  manufacturers  show 
themselves  capable  of  producing,  and  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  they 
would  look  upon  a  reasonable  expenditure 
for  the  extension  of  trade  as  money  well 
invested.  A  great  world's  fair  has  just 
been  held  at  Paris,  at  which  many  Ameri- 
cans made  exhibits,  some  parts  of  which 
would  be  suited  to  a  floating  exposition 
such  as  has  been  suggested.  A  great  ex- 
position, especially  intended  to  apply  to 
the  people  of  Central  and  South  America, 
is  to  be  held  at  Buffalo  this  year,  and  its 
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being  sold  in  the  countries  visited,  the 
prices  obtained,  the  length  of  credit  given, 
the  banking  and  exchange  facilities  exist- 
ing and  required,  and  other  facts  which 
would  prove  valuable  not  only  to  those 
directly  participating  in  the  enterprise, 
but  to  all  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
the  United  States,  by  their  exhibition  in 
commercial  museums  and  by  published  re- 
ports. 

"Present  conditions  seem  to  be  excep- 
tionally favorable.  The  producers,  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  of  the  United 
States  are  greatly  interested  in  the  ex- 
tension of  markets  for  American  goods, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  daily  be- 


exhibits  would  in  many  cases  prove  a  basis 
for  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  while  an- 
other exposition,  especially  relating  to  the 
West  Indian  trade,  is  to  be  held  at  Charles- 
ton. Thus,  in  the  disposition  to  extend 
our  commerce,  in  a  prosperity  which  war- 
rants new  business  ventures,  and  even  in 
the  partial  preparation  of  exhibits,  the  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  be  especially  favor- 
able." 

*    #    # 

What  Might  Have  Been. — And  now 
the  statement  is  made  that  if  a  certain 
telegraphic  message  which  was  sent  to  Ad- 
miral Cervera  by  the  Spanish  Government 
had  been  delivered  the  cow-boys  from  the 
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Southwestern  States  would  never  have 
gone  up  San  Juan  Hill  and  licked  the 
Spaniards,  and,  therefore,  we  wouldn't 
have  had  *'Teddy"  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  Captain  George  C. 
Squier,  of  the  U.  S.  signal  service,  says 
in  a  published  article : 

"The  accidental  non-delivery  of  two 
cable  messages  from  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine (Bermejo)  to  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Spanish  squadron  (Cervera)  at  Mar- 
tinique, undoubtedly  largely  changed  the 
whole  history  of  the  Spanish-American 
war. 

"One  of  these  telegrams  informed  him 
of  coal  supply  near  at  hand,  and  the  other 
granted  him  permission  to  return  at  once, 
with  his  squadron,  to  Spain. 

"Admiral  Cervera's  firm  stand  against 
the  dispatch  of  the  Spanish  squadron  from 
the  coast  of  Spain  to  West  Indian  waters 
is  heroically  and  almost  pathetically  shown 


War  is  largely  a  story  of  *coal  and  cables.' 
That  war  for  the  first  time  demonstrated 
the  dominating  influence  of  submarine 
cable  communications  in  the  conduct  of  a 
naval  war.  As  a  result  of  it  the  principal 
maritime  powers,  with  colonial  posses- 
sions, are  each  at  present  elaborating  their 
'cable  policy,'  and  have  awakened  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  reliable  sub- 
marine communications  under  exclusive 
control  are  not  only  absolutely  necessary, 
but  exercise  a  dominating  influence  upon 
the  control  of  the  seas,  whether  in  com- 
mercial strategy  or  in  military  and  naval 
strategy. 

**A  modern  war  between  two  naval  pow- 
ers has  reduced  itself  largely  to  a  war  of 
'coal  and  cables.' 

*'At  present  the  submarine  telegraph  is 
a  powerful  instrument  of  war,  more  power- 
ful, indeed,  than  battle-ships  and  cruisers, 
since  by  its  wonderful  and  instantaneous 
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in  the  recent  publication,  by  permission  of 
the  Queen  Regent,  of  the  official  dis- 
patches. At  Cape  Verde,  and  before  and 
after,  by  cable  and  by  letter,  he  points  out 
the  unpreparedness  of  his  squadron,  and 
predicts  its  certain  destruction  if  it  pro- 
ceeds. Knowing  his  strong  views,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  lost  no  time 
in  coaling  and  starting  back  to  Spain. 

"With  Cervera's  squadron  returned  to 
Spain  there  would  have  been  no  Santiago 
campaign,  the  Flying  Squadron  would 
probably  have  been  sent  to  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  the  land  operations  in  Cuba 
directed    against    Havana. 

"Cervera's  fleet  not  eliminated,  who  can 
say  how  long  Spain  may  not  have  been 
able  to  resist,  and  what  additional  blood 
and  treasure  the  struggle  may  have  cost 
the   United   States. 

"The    story    of    the    Spanish-American 


communications  of  thought,  it  brings  dis- 
tant countries  and  colonies  together  in 
sympathy,  which  is  the  only  true  and  per- 
manent  tie." 

#    #    # 

System  in  Weights  and  Measures. — 
The  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures is  steadily  working  into  use  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  says  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Atnerican  Trade.  Happily 
the  practical  convenience  of  it  in  exclusive 
use  is  very  great.  This  is  due  to  its  hav- 
ing among  all  its  units  the  simplest  rela- 
tions, such  as  other  weights  and  measures 
have  aimed  at,  but  generally  failed  to 
maintain.  Among  the  many  instances  of 
this  some  are  so  instructive  as  to  deserve 
mention. 

It  has  been  the  usual  plan  to  have  coin- 
age related  to  weight.     There  used  to  be  in 
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England  a  silver  coinage  of  which  240 
pence  made  a  money  pound,  and  there  used 
to  be  a  poundweight  and  a  pennyweight 
as  heavy  as  the  corresponding  silver  coins. 
Even  after  various  changes  had  been  made, 
if  silver  or  any  other  material  was  worth 
a  fraction  of  a  penny  per  pennyweight,  it 
was  worth  the  same  fraction  of  a  pound 
sterling  per  pound  troy.  The  correspond- 
ence of  the  names  made  it  easier  to  keep 
the  association  in  mind. 

The  relation  in  question  dated  from  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  monetary  reck- 
oning was  established  by  Charlemagne  and 
spread  over  the  principal  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  The  weight  was  de- 
rived from  the  Roman  Empire  of  2,000 
years  ago,  where  they  used  the  Roman 
numerals,  such  as  we  see  on  old  clock 
dials,  tombstones,  etc.,  so  that  subdivision 
into  twelfths  was  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  it  is  here  now. 


the  troy  pound  has  been  outlawed  in  Great 
Britain  and  obsolete  in  the  United  States. 
By  Sections  3513  and  3515  of  the  U.  S. 
Revised  Statutes  the  nickel  5-cent  piece 
weighs  5  grams,  and  the  subsidiary  silver 
coinage  is  valued  at  4  cents  per  gram  of 
weight. 

The  half  dollar  coin  weighs  12^  g^ms. 

The  quarter  dollar  coin  weighs  6^ 
grams. 

The  dime  coin  weighs  2^  g^ms. 

For  another  illustration  of  lost  connec- 
tions the  apothecaries  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  used  to  have  meas- 
ures and  weights  corresponding  thus: 

A  fluid  ounce,  of — 8  fluid  drachms,  of — 
60  minims,  or  drops,  and  an  ounce  (troy) 
of — 8  drachms  of  60  grains  each. 

These  names  and  ratios  gave  obvious 
simplicity,  which  had  its  value  even  when 
the  measures  had  been  made  to  hold 
weights  a  little  different  from  those  indi- 
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The  twelfth  of  the  pound  was  called 
ounce,  from  the  Latin  word  uncia,  mean- 
ing originally  one-twelfth  part  of  the  mon- 
etary unit,  but  having  its  meaning  ex- 
tended to  one-twelfth  of  any  unit.  It  was 
used  for  a  twelfth  of  the  unit  of  liquid 
measure  and  for  a  twelfth  of  the  unit  of 
land  area ;  and  from  its  meaning  the 
twelfth  of  the  foot  we  have  our  word  inch 
also.     Here  was  system  to  some  extent. 

In  countries  that  inherited  the  Roman 
civilization  something  near  the  Roman 
inch  and  foot,  and  for  medicinal  purposes 
something  near  the  Roman  weight,  con- 
tinued with  numberless  minor  variations  in 
value  down  to  about  a  century  ago,  along 
with  12  pence  in  the  shilling;  but  these 
things  have  been  abandoned  almost  every- 
where. The  money  pound  of  240  pence 
has  long  been  out  of  use,  even  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  British  colonies;  and  for  years 


cated.  They  emphatically  called  attention 
to  the  relation  between  capacity  measure 
and  weight  of  water  contained,  which  has 
been  the  ideal  of  the  most  widely  sep- 
arated times  and  places.  The  old  saying 
was,  "A  pint's  a  pound  the  world  around." 
For  a  succinct  statement  as  to  the  ancient 
connections  in  England,  the  following 
passage  may  be  quoted  from  the  cele- 
brated *•  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy" 
(1807)  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  who  was 
subsequently  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  Referring  to  Phil. 
Trans.  1740,  p.  457,  he  said: 

"Mr.  Barlow  supposes  that  the  tun  meas- 
ure of  water  contained  originally  32  cubic 
feet,  and  weighed  2,000  pounds,  which  was 
also  called  a  ton  weight,  the  gallon  being 
somewhat  smaller  than  it  is  at  present  and 
the  cubic  foot  weighing  exactly  1,000 
ounces,    or    62  J/^    pounds.     A    quarter    of 
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wheat  weighed  about  a  q^uarter  of  a  ton. 
and  a  bushel  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of 
water.  A  chaldron  of  coals  was  also  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  a  ton,  although  it 
now  weighs  nearly  half  as  much  more." 

The  notable  points  are  that  simplicity  of 
relation  was  a  primary  consideration,  but 
did  not  survive  in  English  weights  and 
measures.  Witness  the  anomalous  old 
English  capacity  measures  of  the  United 
States.  In  Great  Britain  those  units  were 
swept  away  and  on  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Young  and  his  fellow  commissioners 
the  single  series  of  imperial  capacity  meas- 
ures was  introduced  in  1826,  having  a 
tolerable  connection  with  water;  and  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia were  correspondingly  altered,  so 
that  in  Great  Britain 

A  fluid  ounce  held  an  ounce  (Av.)  of 
water. 


would  be  interesting  but  long.  The  sur- 
veyor's measure  may  also  be  mentioned,  in 
which  100  links  made  a  chain,  which  was 
one-tenth  of  a  furlong,  while  the  square 
chain  was  one-tenth  of  an  acre.  The  work 
of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  which  has  nearly  surrounded,  if 
not  covered,  the  country,  has  been  based 
on  the  meter  from  the  beginning. 

#    #    # 

Practical  Result  of  Wireless  Teleg- 
raphy.^—Under  date  of  March  2-;,  1901, 
Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort, 
says  that  the  captain  of  a  channel  mail 
steamer,  which  is  equipped  with  an  appa- 
ratus for  wireless  telegraphy,  reports  that 
on  his  last  trip  a  message  was  received 
from  the  French  light-ship,  which  is 
anchored  about  25  sea  miles  from  Dunkirk, 
stating    that    the    latter    would    be    unable 


A  pint  held  ij^  pounds  (Av.)  of  water. 

A  quart  held  2]/%  pounds  (Av.)  of  water. 

A  gallon  held  10  pounds  (Av.)  of  water. 

A  peck  held  20  pounds  (Av.)  of  water. 

A  bushel  held  80  pounds  (Av.)  of  water. 

A  quarter  held  640  pounds  (Av.)  of 
water. 

The  statement  of  specific  gravity  is  by 
reference  to  water,  another  illustration  of 
the  common  consent  to  its  use  as  a  stand- 
ard. The  metric  system  was  introduced 
into  the'  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
(1894)  exclusively;  and  into  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  (1898)  beside  the  old  units. 

Passing  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
relation  between  time  and  arc  and  angular 
measure — 

the  hour  corresponding  to  15° 

the  minute  of  time  to  15'  of  arc  and 

the  second  of  time  to  15"  of  arc. 

This  is  a  remnant  of  the  system  of  sub- 
division into  sixtieths,  the  story  of  which 

-5- 


to  light  up  the  next  night  unless  help 
arrived  from  shore.  The  captain  at  once 
sent  a  second  wireless  message  to  La 
Panne,  on  the  Belgian  coast,  from  which 
point  it  was  forwarded  to  Dunkirk  by  the 
regular  telegraph  line.  From  this  place, 
a  boat  was  dispatched  to  the  light-ship  and 
the  necessary  repairs  were  made. 

#    #    # 

Indebtedness  of  Nations.* — The  recent 
announcement  of  a  new  British  loan  of 
$300,000,000  lends  interest  to  a  statement 
just  issued  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of 
Statistics  regarding  the  national  debts  of 
the  world.  This  statement  shows  in  brief 
that  the  national  debts  of  the  world  ag- 
gregated more  than  $30,000,000,000  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  10 
times  as  much  as  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

*  Bulletin  of  Treanur}'  Bor«au  of  StatinticH. 
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In  1793,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  the  national  debts  of  the 
world  amounted  to  approximately  25^  bil- 
lion dollars;  in  1900  they  were,  according 
to  the  best  information  obtainable,  31  bil- 
lion dollars.  In  general  terms  it  may  be 
said  that  the  world's  national  indebtedness 
in  1900  aggregated  10  times  what  it  did  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Mean- 
time population  has  increased  150  per 
cent.,  and  gold  and  silver,  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  money  with  whiph  debt 
payments  are  made,  300  per  cent.,  though 
the  proportion  of  the  existing  gold  and 
silver  which  is  turned  into  coin  is  now 
much  greater  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  while  the  utilization  of  the 
various  forms  of  credit  as  currency  may 


growth  in  wealth  which  has  characterized 
the  four  nations  whose  growth  during  the 
century  may  be  also  properly  applied  to 
the  world  at  large,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
growth  of  national  wealth  has  about  kept 
pace  with  that  of  national  indebtedness, 
since  national  wealth,  in  the  cases  where 
it  can  be  measured,  is  today  10  times  as 
great  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  the  national  indebtedness,  where 
it  can  be  measured,  is  today  about  m 
times  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

This  enormous  increase  in  national  in- 
debtedness is  chiefly  the  result  of  wars, 
standing  armies,  and  works  of  public  util- 
ity. To  this  may  be  added  a  tendency  in 
many  cases  to  create  an  annual  deficit  by 
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have  increased  the  world's  circulating  me- 
dium quite  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in   its  national   debts. 

Whether  national  wealth  has  increased 
as  rapidly  as  national  indebtedness  is 
equally  difficult  to  determine,  since  official 
estimates  of  national  wealth  were  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  in  the  case 
of  only  a  few  nations.  The  wealth  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  France,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States  in  1800  is  estimated  at  $20,- 
244,640,000,  while  Mulhall  in  1895  esti- 
mated their  wealth  at  $195,759,829,000,  or 
practically  10  times  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  The  debts  of  these  four 
nations  in  1793  aggregated  but  $1,630,279,- 
000,  and  in  1900  were  $11,764,000,000  or 
7  times  as  much  as  in  i793-     If  the  rate  of 


expenditures  exceeding  revenues  made  in 
deference  to  popular  demand,  which  def- 
icits ultimately  take  the  form  of  funded 
or  bonded  indebtedness.  But  the  bulk  of 
these  enormous  debts  is  from  war  and 
war  preparations  and  the  construction  of 
public  works,  such  as  railways,  canals, 
harbors,  and  the  improvement  of  water- 
ways. Of  the  railways  of  the  world,  whose 
total  cost  has  been  estimated  at  $30,000. 
000.000,  about  one-third  are  owned  by  na- 
tional governments,  indicating  that  approx- 
imately one-third  of  the  increase  in  in- 
debtedness has  been  applied  to  works  of 
this  character.  But  the  fact  that  great 
wars  have  compelled  the  nations  engaged 
in  them  to  instantly  make  enormous  addi- 
tions to  their  funded  indebtedness  clearly 
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identifies  this  as  the  principal  factor  in 
the  great  increase  in  national  indebtedness 
which  has  characterized  the  history  of  na- 
tional finances  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  1748  the  debt  6f  England  was  £76,- 
000,000,  while  the  Seven  Years'  War 
brought  it  in  1763  to  about  £133,000,000. 
The  years  of  peace  intervening  between 
that  date  and  the  beginning  of  the  Amer- 
ican war  somewhat  reduced  the  debt,  but 
at  the  termination  of  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies  in  1784  the  debt  of 
England  was  £273,000,000.  A  reduction 
followed  during  the  10  years  of  peace,  but 
the  21  years  of  war  from  1794  to  181 5  left 
the  total  debt  at  £902,000,000,  the  highest 
point  which  it  has  ever  reached.  The  39 
years  of  peace  which  followed  reduced  it 


while  the  issuance  of  securities  amounting 
to  2,277  million  francs  in  1871  testifies  to 
the  cost  of  her  war  with  Germany. 

In  our  own  history  the  increase  of  the 
interest-bearing  debt  from  $657,000,000  in 
i860  to  $2,381,000,000  in  1865,  and  from 
$847,000,000  in  1898  to  $1,046,000,000  in 
1899,  further  evidences  the  relation  of  war 
to  the  growth  of  national  indebtedness. 
The  relation  of  war,  with  its  ever  increas- 
ing cost,  to  national  indebtedness  is 
further  shown  by  a  study  of  the  detailed 
debt  statements  of  the  world  at  various 
periods  during  the  century,  presented  in 
the  following  table.  From  1793  to  1848 
national  debts  only  increased  from  $2,433,- 
000,000  to  $8,419,000,000.  The  latter  half 
of  the  century,  however,  has  experienced 
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to  £800,000,000,  but  the  Crimean  war 
which  lasted  two  years  again  increased  it 
to  £834.000,000,  while  the  South  African 
war  at  the  close  of  the  century  recorded 
another  increase  of  ;£3o, 000,000  of  funded 
indebtedness,  besides  a  considerable  in- 
crease by  exchequer  bonds,  to  which  may 
still  be  added  the  recent  loan  of  £60,000,- 
000  just   announced. 

Turning  to  France  the  evidence  of  in- 
creased indebtedness  by  war  is  equally 
apparent.  Her  national  debts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Second  Emp'ire  are  esti- 
mated by  Baxter  at  £245,000,000,  and  by 
the  expenses  of  the  Crimean,  Italian. 
Chinese,  Cochin-China.  Mexican  and  Ger- 
man wars,  had,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority,   reached     £550,000,000    by     1871. 


great  and  costly  wars,  the  Crimean,  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  Franco- 
Prussian,  the  war  between  China  and 
Japan,  and  those  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  century — and  accompanying  this  period 
the  national  debts  have  grown  from  $8.- 
419,000,000  in  1848  to  $31,500,000,000  in 
1 90 1,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  which 
.  follows : 

NATIONAL    INDEBTEDNESS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

1793  $  2.433.250,000 

1820  7,299.750,000 

1848  8,419,045,000 

1862  13,382,875,000 

1872  22,410,232,000 

1882  26,249,901,000 

I9OX  31.493.749.000 
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British  Ship  Building. — Sixty-four 
war-ships,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
423.702  tons,  and  444  merchant  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,303,116 
tons,  were  under  construction  on  March 
31,    1 90 1,   in   Great   Britain. 

#  *    ^ 

Utilizing  Arid  Lands. — Queensland, 
Australia,  has  always  been  subject  to 
droughts  which  have  greatly  retarded  the 
industrial  progress  of  that  colony.  Within 
the  past  few  years  311  artesian  wells  have 
been  bored  which  yield  192,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  per  day. 

#  *    • 

New  Process  of  Paper  Making. — The 
manufacture  of  paper  from  the  waste 
husks  of  cotton  seeds  is  now  being  talked 
of.  It  is  said  a  $5,000,000  combine  will 
soon  commence  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
by  a  new  process  which  will  keep  the 
paper  white,  and  not  turn  yellow  like  wood 
pulp.  A  saving  of  $50  per  ton  in  the 
manufacture  is  anticipated. 

#  #   # 

Superior  to  Law. — The  British  Consul 
at  Baltimore,  according  to  London  Engi- 
neer, reports  that  "notwithstanding  the 
passage  of  prohibitory  laws  throughout  the 
United  States  the  formation  of  trusts  goes 
on.  A  somewhat  peculiar  feature  of  the 
matter  is  that  since  Congress  and  some 
twenty-nine  of  the  States  have  enacted 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  trusts  they 
have  gone  on  increasing  more  than  ever, 
and  now  the  capital  of  these  organizations 
in  the  ^  whole  country  is  stated  to  have 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  over  £1,^ 
400,000,000." 

#  #    # 

A  Great  Canal. — If  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  to  be  a  gauge  of  importance,  the 
canal  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  is  the  greatest 
canal  in  the  world.  The  Suez  Canal  does 
not  approach  it  in  either  tonnage  or  value 
of  commerce.  The  following  is  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  valuation  and  tonnage  of 
the  "Soo"  from  1887  to  1900,  inclusive: 
Total  freight,  Value, 

Year.  net  tons.  Dollars. 

1887    S.494,649 79,031,757 

1888    6,411,423 82,156,019 

1889 7,516,022 83,732,527 

1890    9,041,213 102,214,948 

1891     8,888,759..; 128,178,208 

1892    11,214,333 135,117,267 

1893    10,796,572 145,436,957 

1894    13,195,860 143,114,502 

1895    15,062,580 159,575,129 

1896    16,2:9,061 195,146,842 

1897     18,982,755 218,235,927 

1 898    21 ,234,664 233,069,740 

1899    25,255,810 281,364,750 

i9"o     25.643,073 267,041,959 


The  Venezuelan  Fiasco. — The  "As 
phalt  Trust,"  after  seducing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  municipal  authorities  of  our 
country  in  street  paving  deals,  have  made 
a  mighty  effort  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  their  struggle  for  a  monopoly  of 
the  asphalt  beds  of  Venezuela.  The  news- 
papers have  had  much  to  say  within  the 
past  few  months  about  the  probable  war 
with  Venezuela  "to  protect  our  honor;" 
columns  have  been  printed  about  war-ships 
sent  to  scare  the  South  Americans,  and 
about  the  recall  of  Minister  Loomis  by 
the  United  States  State  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  that  the  American  people 
were  awfully  mad  because  of  the  way  in 
which,  the  American  Asphalt  Trust  wa^ 
being  treated. 

It  appears  now  to  have  been  only  a 
"newspaper  war,"  as  the  following  article, 
entitled  "Misrepresentation  About  Vene- 
zuela," from  the  American  Trade,  would 
indicate : 

"There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  mis- 
representation of  Venezuelan  conditions  in 
the  daily  newspapers,  and  much  that  has 
been  published  has  been  deliberate  un- 
truth, shaped  to  suit  the  purposes  of  in- 
terested parties.  The  conflicting  claims  of 
rival  owners  of  asphalt  concessions  in 
Venezuela  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
persistent  efforts  to  involve  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  dispute,  but 
fortunately  these  efforts  have  miscarried 
and  the  troubles  of  the  asphalt  companies 
have  been  left  very  properly  to  the  tribunal 
before  which  they  should  go— the  courts 
of  Venezuela.  Thus  far  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  ground  upon  which  the  in- 
tervention of  the  United  State?  could  be 
sought  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  our 
State  Department  that  the  efforts  of  the 
asphalt  interests  to  create  an  international 
"incident"  have  proved  unavailing. 

"Minister  Loomis,  upon  his  rettim  to  the 
United  States,  has  repudiated  promptly 
and  emphatically  the  newspaper  interviews 
which  have  credited  him  with  unbecoming 
criticisms  of  President  Castro  and  his  ad- 
ministration of  Venezuelan  affairs.  Even 
without  his  denial,  the  interviews  credited 
to  him  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
authentic,  for  no  man  so  well  schooled  in 
diplomacy  as  Mr.  Loomis  would  permit 
himself  to  be  led  into  such  offensive  public 
comments  upon  the  governmental  affairs 
of  the  nation  to  which  he  is  accredited  as 
Minister.  Mr.  Loomis  has  acquitted  him- 
self honorably  and  ably  in  a  trying  posi- 
tion, and  deserves  credit  instead  of  cen- 
sure for  what  he  has  done. 

"As  for  the  sensational  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  chaotic  conditions  in  Venezuela, 
they  are  largely  due  to  fragmentary  in- 
formation concerning  that  country,  to  irti- 
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pressions  formed  upon  hasty  observations. 
There  is  little  if  any  foundation  of  fact 
for  the  alarming  pictures  that  have  been 
presented  and  which  are  responsible  for 
the  exaggerated  opinions  of  Venezuela 
now  so  widely  prevailing.  Conditions  in 
Venezuela  are  such  as  to  give  much  hope 
and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  any 
interest  at  stake  there.  The  government 
of  President  Castro,  established  by  force 
of  arms,  seems  to  bid  fair  to  continue  by 
popular  favor,  and  business  and  politics  ap- 
pear to  be  approaching  a  state  of  tran- 
quility under  which  prosperity  will  be  pos- 
sible. 

"It  is  greatl3r  to  be  hoped  that  the  signs 
will  not  fail,  and  that  Venezuela  will  have 
respite  from  the  internal  troubles  of  The- 
past  three  years.  So  great  are  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  so  vast  its  com- 
mercial and  industrial  possibilities,  so 
vigorous   its   power   of  recuperation,   that 


retical"  farmer  planting  potatoes  at  any 
old  time. 

No  people  on  earth  cling  to  moss  covered 
methods  with  more  loving  embrace  than 
English  manufacturers.  A  machine  for 
some  specific  purpose  that  was  installed, 
perhaps,  by  a  former  member  of  the  firm 
who  has  long  since  passed  away,  is  re- 
garded with  veneration  and  respect  because 
of  old  associations — and  the  impudent 
Yankee  peddler  who  would  even  insinuate 
that  he  had  a  machine  to  sell  that  would 
turn  out  more  work  in  an  hour  than  this 
heirloom  would  produce  in  a  day  is  politely 
told  that  he  is  a  fool. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  only  English  manufac- 
turers who  are  afflicted  with  love  for  what 
has  been  land  hatred  and  fear  of  what  is 
or  will  be.     There  are  others. 

Haven't  you  met  people  who  yet  believe 
that  a  muzzle-loading  gun  is  better  than  a 
breech-loader;     that     their     grandfather's 
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with  but  half  a  chance  the  nation  can 
quickly  regain  its  conditions  of  prosperity. 
There  is  a  market  there  of  such  magnitude 
and  so  naturally  available  for  the  United 
States  that  the  complete  restoration  of 
tranquility  and  the  resumption  of  busi- 
ness would  mean  not  only  prosperity  for 
Venezuela  but  also  the  reopening  and  ex- 
pansion of  a  market  for  our  products  of  no 
small  proportions  and  of  no  mean  value." 

#    •    • 

The  Old  vs.  the  New. — Nothing  is  so 
excruciating  as  the  pain  of  a  new  idea  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  human  race.  They 
cling  to  the  ways  of  "auld  lang  syne"  with 
the  affection  of  a  child  to  its  mother.  If 
they  learned  in  their  infancy,  from  the 
wise  teachings  of  an  aged  grandparent, 
that  potatoes  should  never  be  planted  "in 
the  dark  of  the  moon,"  it  is  with  a  shud- 
der of  aversion  that  they  witness  a  "theo- 


razor  cuts  better  than  modern  razors ;  that 
the  good  old  way  of  doing  things  is  lots 
better  than  any  "new  scheme?" 

But  to  return  to  the  British  manufac- 
turer. An  Englishman  has  recently  made 
an  extended  tour  of  American  shops,  care- 
fully noting  all  the  "new-fangled"  ideas 
and  devices.  Upon  his  return  he  con- 
tributed a  series  of  articles  to  the  London 
Times,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  opinion 
that  the  thing  to  be  done  by  British  man- 
ufacturers, if  they  desired  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession,  was  to  scrap  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  antique  machines,  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  generations 
and  occupied  valuable  machine  shop  space ; 
to  equip  their  shops  with  the  most  im- 
proved machines,  whether  they  were  of 
American  make  or  not,  and  to  adopt  the 
new  methods  of  shop  practice  which  had 
brought  the  United  States  so  suddenly  to 
the  front. 
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If  this  gentleman  had  been  discreet  he 
would  not  have  so  shocked  his  conserva- 
tive readers.  The  journalistic  drubbing 
he  has  received  for  his  "insults'*  to  the 
most  learned  and  successful  business  men 
in  the  world  has  filled  many  columns  of 
English  publications.  And  now  the  Amer- 
ican Machinist,  of  which  that  progressive 
gentleman,  Mr.  John  A.  Hill,  is  principal 
owner,  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  in- 
discreet Englisman  who  said  that  British 
shops  were  not  up  to  date,  and  says : 

"In  its  issue  of  April  5th,  our  amiable 
contemporary  (London  Engineer)  essays 
to  hold  up  to  ridicule  those  Britishers,  and 


the  use  of  that  small  and  diminishing  por- 
tion of  the  British  public  which  does  not 
believe  in  such  innovations  as  steel  pens, 
gold  pens,  fountain  pens  or  typewriters, 
and  looks  upon  people  who  use  such 
things  as  somehow  dangerous.  The  Engi- 
neer stands  especially  for  people  of  this 
class  who  happen  to  be  connected  with 
engineering  and  valiantly  defends  their 
every  crotchet.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
natural  for  the  Engineer,  therefore,  to  fit 
out  a  person  whom  it  wishes  tb  make  ap- 
pear especially  odious  with  a  'large  foun- 
tain pen' — to  have  equipped  him  with  a 
quill   would   have   been    to   have   given   to 
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others,  who  have  recorded  their  convictions 
on  these  matters  and  represents  them  all 
in  the  person  of  a  copy  grinder  going 
about  with  eyes  afflicted  by  a  form  of  color 
blindness  which  prevents  him  from  seeing 
the  blossoms  that  make  the  'primrose  way' 
of  the  British  engineer — his  pockets  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  money,  'a  notebook  in 
one  hand  and  a  large  fountain  pen  in  the 
other.'  Now,  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  that  editorial  was  written  with  a  quill 
pen.  In  many  of  the  hotels  and  at  the 
desks  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  other 
banking   offices,   quill   pens   are   found   for 


him  a  badge  of  respectability.  The  nat- 
ural result  of  using  the  baleful,  fountain 
pen,  as  described  by  our  amiable  contem- 
porary, is  soon  perceived  in  the  pall  which 
overspreads  the  country  and  which  causes 
the  primroses  to  become  invisible  or  to 
wither  away ;  the  article  as  a  whole  being 
almost  as  interesting  a  flight  of  fancy  as 
was  published  by  the  same  amiable  con- 
temporary at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  when  it  proved,  to  its  own 
satisfaction,  that  the  Spanish  navy  would 
make  short  work  of  the  American  one." 
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All  Kinds  of  Luck 

1                                       By  W.  L.   French                                       1 

m 

O 

HI  OWARD  BAWN  was  a  great  big 
I  fellow,  six  feet  two  inches,  and 
weighing  better  than  200 
pounds,  yet  he  was  more  active 
in  his  movement  and  walk  than 
the  average  of  lighter  build.  He  was  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age  and  had  been 
educating  himself  for  a  civil  engineer  at 
college,  when  his  father  had  gone  down 
with  hundreds  of  others  in  the  financial 
disaster  of  1895,  and  left  the  young  man 
practically  penniless. 

His  father  died  shortly  after  his  busi- 
ness failure  and  left  Howard  the  only  sur- 
viving member  of  his  family. 

He  started  on  his  search  for  work  with 
a  light  heart  but  before  he  found  a  perma- 
nent pla<;e  ^^e  was  thankful  that  he  had 
no  one  'tlepehding  on  him,  for  even  his 
appetite,  as  big  in  proportion  as  his  body, 
often  went  but  poorly  satisfied. 

From  the  East  he  drifted  out  West,  bat 
he  found  conditions-  just  as  bad  so  far  as 
getting  work  was  concerned,  and  men  of 
education  and  ability  in  the  different  oc- 
cupations of  life,  like  himself,  eager  to  do 
anything   to   earn   a   dollar. 

His  money  was  nearly  gone  when  he 
drifted  into  St.  Louis  with  his  college 
ideas  of  the  world  and  its  opportunties 
pretty  thoroughly  changed  in  his  mind. 

He  remembered  now  that  a  schoolmate 
of  his  father's  whom  he  had  not  seen  since 
he  was  a  lad,  lived  in  the  city  and  was 
at  the  head  of  the  mechanical  department 
of  one  of  the  railroads  centering  in  the 
city.  He  determined  to  hunt  him  up  and 
see  if  he  could  not  give  him  work  of  some 
kind,  so  that  he  would  not  starve  or  be 
driven  to  beg  or  steal. 

He  found  Mr.  Hammond  after  some 
trouble  in  his  office  at  the  *'K.  Line" 
roundhouse.  He  hardly  had  time  to  in- 
troduce himself  to  the  quiet,  earnest  man 
before  him  ere  he  was  grasped  by  the 
hand  and  given  a  hearty  welcome.  After 
greetings  were  over  Howard  explained  to 
Mr.  Hammond  the  conditions  confronting 
him  and  his  need  and  desire  to  find  work. 
Mr.  Hammond's  brow  grew  slightly  cloud- 
ed. "I'll  tell  you  truly,  Howard,  work 
is  about  the  only  thing  I  haven't  got  to 
offer.  H  it  was  money,  I  could  meet  your 
wants  in  an  instant." 


"I  would  rather  have  work  and  earn  the 
money,"    replied    Howard,    quietly. 

"That's  the  right  spirit  sure  enough," 
said  Mr.  Hammond.  "A  year  ago  I  could 
have  given  you  the  pick  of  a  dozen  posi- 
tions; now  there  are  a  dozen  men  for 
every  opening.  Of  course  there  will  be  a 
reaction  and  times  will  be  good  again  after 
the  bottom  is  reached ;  the  only  thing  is 
to  know  when  we  have  reached  the  bot- 
tom. However,  you  come  down  to  the 
house  and  visit  with  us  for  a  few  days. 
My  wife  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  We 
were  friends  of  your  family  before  you 
were  born,  you  must  remember,  and .  so 
have  a  claim  on  your  time.  In  the  mean- 
time I  will  see  what  I  can  find  for  you  to 
do,  though  what  I  may  be  able  to  offer  you 
will  not  be  very  desirable  to  a  man  of 
your    habits." 

"Anything  will  be  most  acceptable,"  re- 
plied   Howard. 

He  found  Mrs.  Hammond  to  be  a  sunny- 
faced,  kindly-spoken  lady  who  immediately 
took  a  warm  interest  in  him  and  his  af- 
fairs. She  sent  for  his  trunk  and  installed 
him  in  a  pleasant  south  room,  informing 
him  that  that  would  be  his  home  for  the 
present  at  least. 

The  next-  evening  the  "L.  Ave.  Whist 
Club"  met  at  Mrs.  Hammond's  home  and 
Howard  was  the  partner  of  attractive  Myr- 
tle Vaughn.  Before  the  evening  was  over 
they  were  wonderfully  well  acquainted, 
and  when  she  had  departed  with  her 
father,  a  gray-haired,  dignified  man,  who 
laughed  as  though  it  caused  him  pain,  he 
fell  to  dreaming  of  a  willowy  figure  with 
a  wealth  of  brown  hair  and  eyes  so  clear 
and  soft  that  had  looked  into  his  soul 
and  left  a  new  light  there  forever. 

A  couple  of  days  passed  and  then  Mr. 
Hammond  told  Howard  that  one  of  his 
men  employed  as  a  helper  with  one  of  the 
machinist  gangs  had  quit  and  he  would 
give  him  the  place  if  he  wished  it.  How- 
ard did  wish,  it-  and  so  expressed  him- 
self, and  thanked  Mr.  Hammond  for  his 
kindness. 

Mrs.  Hammond  desired  him  to  still  make 
his  home  with  them  but  Howard,  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  men  and  their  ideas 
than  would  have  been  expected  from  one 
of  his  experience,  declined  her  offer  with 
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all  due  politeness  and  immediately  sought 
ought  out  a  cheap  but  respectable  board- 
ing house. 

.  Time  went  by  and  Howard  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  and  his  fellow  workers 
and  grew  to  like  both.  Quite  often  he 
visited  Mrs.  Hammond's  and  always  at- 
tended her  small  social  gatherings  and 
there  he  invariably  met  Myrtle  Vaughn, 
and  something  stronger  than  friendship 
grew  up  between  them.     It  was  some  time 


"May,  do  you  think  it  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  throw  those  young  people  together 
so  much?  Not  but  what  he  is  worthy  of 
her,  but  you  know  old  Vaughn  has  high 
aspirations   for  her." 

"And  for  that  his  daughter  doesn't  care 
a  snap.  She  is  a  girl  with  a  heart  and 
she  wants  a  man  with  one,  I  suppose,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Hammond. 

"Even  so,  Howard  has  no  money  or 
position  of  note  and  that's  what  her  father 


before  he  learned  that  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  general  manager  of  the  road  for 
which  he  worked,  but  the  fact  made  no 
difference  to  Howard ;  he  was  a  gentleman 
and  an  American,  and  as  such  the  peer 
of  any  man. 

Mr.  Hammond  had  noticed  their  growing 
intimacy  and  addressed  his  wife  about  it 
in   the  following  language: 


will  be  looking  after,"  replied   Mr.   Ham- 
mond. 

"Well,  Vaughn  need  not  get  so  proud. 
He  was  clerk  in  the  general  office  when 
you  were  working  at  the  bench,  and  when 
he  married  he  didn't  have  very  much  of  a 
position  or  money  either,  but  he  had  ability 
and  Howard  Bawn  has  that,  for  that  mat- 
ter," replied  Mrs.  Hammond,  wmrmly. 
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"1  know  what  you  say  is  true,  but  there 
are  some  things  one  must  not  remember/' 
he  answered. 

"I  remember  them/'  his  wife  replied, 
and  the  conversation  ceased  and  was  not 
again  renewed. 

A  year  passed  and  the  country  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  out  of  the  depression  into 
which  it  had  sunk.  Howard  had  con- 
cluded that  he  would  like  to  go  on  the 
road  as  fireman  and  had  made  a  request  to 
Mr.  Hammond  for  that  privilege  and  it 
was  granted  him. 

Along  in  the  spring,  after  he  went  firing, 
he  was  up  at  Mrs.  Hammond's  and  met 
Myrtle  there,  and  before  the  evening  was 
over  he  had  asked  and  she  had  promised 
to  be  his  wife. 

The  difficult  task  was  now  to  win  Mr. 
Vaughn's  consent,  for  Myrtle  had  frankly 
told  her  lover  of  the  opposition  they  might 
expect  from  him.  Finally  it  was  decided 
that  at  the  first  opportunity,  Howard 
should  call  at  the  family  residence  and 
seek  her  father's  consent.  A  few  days 
later  when  he  presented  himself  before 
Mr.  Vaughn  and  stated  his  errand  that 
gentleman  was  inclined  to  treat  him  and 
his  pretensions  with  cool  disdain,  but 
Howard  wasn't  a  man  easily  bluffed  out; 
and  then,  too,  when  Mr.  Vaughn  learned 
that  his  daughter  really  loved  the  man  be- 
fore him  he  flew  in  a  rage  and  stormed 
wildly,  but  to  no  purpose.  Howard  with- 
drew from  his  presence  somewhat  in 
anger.  Outside  the  room  he  was  met  by 
Myrtle,  who  assured  him  that  she  had  said 
that  she  would  marry  him  and  she  meant 
exactly  what  she  had  said.  So  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  they  would  wait 
and  see  what  the  future  would  bring 
about. 

After  Howard  had  gone  Mr.  Vaughn 
summoned  Myrtle  to  his  presence,  but  he 
found  her  firm  in  her  determination  to 
wed  Howard  Bawn  unless  he  could  show 
her  a  greater  bar  than  a  financial  one, 
and  all  his  threats  and  eritreaties  were  in 
vain. 

After  a  week's  study  over,  the  matter 
Mr.  Vaughn  thought  he  saw  a  way  out 
of  his  difficulty  and  called  on  Mr.  Ham- 
mond in  his  office. 

"You  have  a  man  firing  here  named' 
Howard  Bawn,"  he  said,  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks  on  other  matters. 

"Yes,   sir,"   replied   Mr.   Hammond. 

"He  is  objectionable  to  me;  I  wish  you 
to  discharge  him  and  see  that  he  don't 
get  work  in  the  city,"  said  Mr.  Vaughn. 

"He  is  a  good  man  on  an  engine,  faith- 
ful, bright  and  up-to-date,  and  his  work  is 
satisfactory.  What  reason  shall  I  give  him 
for  his  discharge?"  asked  Mr.  Hammond. 


"Whatever  you  choose,"  replied  Mr. 
Vaughn. 

"But  I  don't  choose  to  give  him  any ; 
you  have  ordered  his  discharge  and  it  is 
for  you  to  say,"  responded  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. 

"Well,  then,  he  has  insulted  me." 

"Is  it  an  insult  to  ask  a  man  for  his 
daughter's  hand?"  retorted  Mr.  Hammond. 

"Sir!" 

"I  said  is  it  an  insult  to  ask  a  man  for 
his  daughter's  hand?"  repeated  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. 

The  general  manager  colored  aqd 
choked.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  being 
addressed  in  that  manner  when  he  ordered 
a  thing  done. 

"Oh,  no!"  he  finally  said,  "but  my 
daughter  loves  him  and  I  have  got  to 
break  her  of  her  folly  some  way,  and  the 
quickest  way  I  see  is-  to  get  him  away 
from  here.  Once  out  of  sight  she'll  for- 
get him." 

"I  don't  think  so,  but  that  is  immaterial 
at  present.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Vaughn,  if 
you  want  that  man  discharged  for  such  a 
cause,  you  or  some  man  superior  to  me 
will  have  to  do  it.     I  will  not" 

"I  hardly  thought  that  you  would  refuse 
me  a  favor.  You  can  hardly  afford  to 
lose  my  friendship.  I  am  going  out,  as 
you  know,  for  a  trip  over  the  road  and 
when  I  return  I  shall  not  expect  to  find 
him  here,"  said  Mr.  Vaughn. 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned  he  will  be 
here,"  replied  the  master  mechanic  as  the 
general  manager  left  the  office  in  a  rage. 

That  evening  Howard  Bawn  and  Myrtle 
Vaughn  were  summoned  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's home  and  Mr.  Vaughn's  order  in 
regard  to  Howard  was  explained  to  them 
by  Mr.  Hammond. 

Mrs.  Hammond  was  for  them  to  go 
ahead  of  Mr.  Vaughn's  actions  and  get 
married  at  once,  and  thus  make  the  first 
move,  which  she  argued  would  put  them 
in  a  position  of  advantage.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond and  Howard  thought  otherwise,  and 
it  was  decided  to  let  things  take  their 
course.  Mr.  Hammond  assured  Howard 
that  if  Mr.  Vaughn  did  discharge  him  he 
would  not  long  be  out  of  work,  that  he 
would  see  to  that;  and  as  to  any  wrath 
that  might  fall  on  his  head  it  did  not 
matter  for  he  was  ready  to  retire  at  any 
time. 

Myrtle  expressed  herself  ready  to  marry 
Howard  at  such  time  as  he  deemed  best. 
She  felt  herself  to  be  old  enough  to  be 
competent  to  choose  for  herself,  and  while 
she  was  grieved  that  her  father  did  not 
concur  in  her  choice,  he  must  advance 
something  more  than  prejudice  to  change 
her  decision. 
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So  the  conference  adjourned  to  await 
events ;  and  they  came,  but  differently 
than   was  anticipated. 

Howard  made  a  round  trip  on  his  engine 
and  when  he  got  back  found  that  Mr. 
Vaughn  had  not  returned. 

About  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  caller 
came  hurriedly  to  his  room  and  said  that 
he  was  wanted  to  go  out  at  once  on  his 
engine,  that  the  engine  on  the  "Owl"  pas- 
senger train  had  broken  down  shortly  after 
leaving  St.  Louis  and  they  would  take  the 
train   through. 

Howard  hurried  over  to  the  roundhouse 
and  found  the  engine  already  out  of  the 
house,  although  his  engineer  had  not  yet 
come  down. 

He  donned  his  overclothes  and  lit  his 
lamps  and  made  -such  other  preparations 
as  his  duties  called  for  him  to  perform. 
He  had  just  finished  when  the  engineer 
came  and  they  backed  down  to  the  yard 
office  where  Howard  oiled  the  machine 
around  at  the  engineer's  request  while  he 
got  the  needed  orders. 

As  it  was  only  twenty  miles  out  to 
where  the  passenger  train  awaited  their 
coming,  a  conductor  had  not  been  called 
to  pilot  the  light  engine,  as  was  usually 
done  in  such  cases.  The  engineer  came 
out  with  the  orders  and,  besides  the  usual 
running  orders  and  an  order  to  meet  and 
pass  two  freight  trains  at  the  first  sta- 
tion, he  had  a  time  order  giving  him  until 
10  p.  m.  to  go  to  B — ,  the  second  statidn 
outside  the  city,  for  the  general  manager's 
special. 

B —  was  not  a  night  office  and  the  engi- 
neer growled  as  he  read  the  order  about 
the  delay  they  would  get  waiting  for  the 
"brass  collars." 

Away  they  went  over  switches,  past 
(lancing  lights  and  puffing  yard  engines,  by 
great  black  warehouses  and  brightly  lit 
cottages,  out  of  the  maze  of  tracks  to  the 
one  that  glittered  like  two  silver  threads 
under  the  headlight's  glare,  and  guided 
them   away   into  the  darkness. 

At  the  first  siding  they  met  and  passed 
the  trains  they  had  orders  about.  They 
were  into  clear,  so  that  the  light  engine 
would  lose  no  time  in  its  race  to  the  de- 
layed passenger  train.  But  fate  in  the 
shape  of  a  cow  was  against  them,  and,  as 
usual,  fate  won  the  throw.  Two  miles  out 
of  B —  the  engine  struck  a  cow  lying  down 
on  the  track  on  a  highway  crossing.  The 
engineer  barely  had  time  to  shut  off  steam 
and  apply  the  air  when  they  struck  the 
object  he  saw  on  the  track  ahead  of  him. 
The  next  moment  Howard  Bawn  found 
himself  lying  out  on  the  ground  beside  the 
track.  .  He  made  two  or  three  efforts  be- 
fore he  got  to  his  feet,  and  then  he  was 
so    dazed    that    he    could    hardly    get    his 


faculties  together.  He  was  conscious  of 
the  sound  of  escaping  steam,  and  of  the 
(lark  outlines  of  the  engine  lying  near 
him.  He  made  his  way  toward  the  en- 
gine and,  stumbling  over  a  piece  of  rough 
ground,  a  twinge  in  his  left  arm  aroused 
him  to  the  fact  that  it  was  broken,  and  also 
made  him  fully  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment.  He  put  the  broken  arm  inside  of 
the  apron  of  his  overalls  to  support  it,  and 
make  his  way  to  the  side  of  what  had  been 
the  cab,  calling  aloud  for  his  engineer. 

A  response  came  to  him  from  the  midst 
of  the  broken  n^ass. 

"Oh,  Howard,  is  that  you?" 

**Yes,  how  are  you,  Jack,  all  right?" 

"No,  not  exactly,  but  I'm  alive,  and 
that's  a  whole  lot  of  consolation.  Are  you 
hurt   any?"    asked   the   engineer. 

"A  broken  arm  and  a  cut  on  the  head, 
but  nothing  serious.  Can  1  get  you  out?" 
asked   Howard. 

"I  am  pinned  down  with  some  heavy 
weight  but  I  don't  think  that  I  am  hurt 
much.  Say,  that  special  will  be  along  in  a 
minute  and  then  1  will  get  hurt  and  there'll 
be  an  awful  mix-up  here!  Can't  you  flag 
them  ?"  shouted  the  engineer,  as  he  thought 
of   the   new   danger. 

"I'll  try  my  utmost.  Jack." 

Howard  groped  around  in  the  dark  try- 
ing to  find  a  lantern  or  something  that 
would  do  for  a  light.  He  happened  to 
pass  the  back  end  of  the  tender  and  there 
hung  one  of  the  red  markers  burning  as 
brightly  as  when  they  left  St.  Louis.  He 
wrenched  it  from  its  fastenings  and  ran 
down  the  track  toward  B — .  For  the  time 
being  all  his  own  pains  and  bruises  were 
forgotten  in  the  keen  anxiety  he  felt  to 
save  the  train  which  must  soon  come  no\% 
if  they  reached  B- —  anywhere  near  lo  p. 
m.  Sure  enough,  he  could  see  their  head- 
light shining  down  the  line.-  He  swung 
his  lantern  back  and  forth  across  the  tracK 
and  two  minutes  later  he  was  telling  the 
engineer  and  conductor  of  the  special 
what  had  happened.  He  dimly  saw  a  tall, 
dignified  man  approaching  the  group,  and 
then  he  went  down  .all  in  a  heap. 

When  consciousness  came  back  to  him 
he  was  lying  in  a  bed,  his  arm  and  head 
bandaged  and  a  negro  man  looking  after 
him  whom  he  recognized  as  Mr.  Vaughn's 
porter.  From  him  he  learned  that  they 
had  got  his  engineer  out  after  a  great  deal 
of  work,  and  that  he  had  come  out  of  it 
with  only  a  badly  bruised  limb  that  would 
be  all  right  in  a  few  weeks.  While  they 
were  talking,  Mr.  Vaughn  came  in  and  in- 
quired of  Howard  how  he  felt  Howard 
told  him  and  Mr.  Vaughn  said:  "Young 
man,  I  guess  I  haven't  estimated  you  at 
your  true  value,  as  some  of  my  family 
have,  but  if  it  will  make  you  get  well  any 
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faster,  I  will  say  that  matters  will  be  ad- 
justed to  suit  you  young  people  at  your 
own  convenience/'  and  he  went  out  before 
Howard  could  thank  him. 


Mr.  Vaughn  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  Myrtle  and  Howard  were  married  a 
couple  of  months  later,  and  when  Howard 
signs  his  name  now  he  adds  "Div.  Supt." 


The    N  eiv 
perl  n  t  e  nde 

By  John  Smith 


Wl  HO  is  that  new  man  down  at 
J      Dunning,      Bob?"     asked     the 

^  night    operator    at    Kelsaw    of 

Bob  Jackson,  a  freight  con- 
ductor who  had  just  entered 
the  little  telegraph  office  to  sign  his  orders. 

"Don't  know,  Charley.  This  is  my 
first  trip  since  the  20th ;  been  down 
spendin'  Christmas  with  the  folks.  I 
heard  Dad  Johnson  say  somethin'  about 
him  bullin'  a  message  for  him  Christmas 
night." 

"Here's  Dad,  now,"  said  Charley;  "I 
want  to  find  out  something  about  that  fel- 
low." 

Dad  Johnson  was  one  of  the  oldest 
freight  engineers  in  the  company's  service. 
For  twelve  years  he  had  been  pulling 
freight  on  the  Eastern  division,  and  with 
the  exceptions  of  a  few  break-downs,  had 
had  very  good  luck.  He  was  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  safest  men  on  the  division,  and 
as  such  was  quite  popular  with  the  con- 
ductors, particularly  with  the  recently  pro- 
moted ones,  who  looked  up  to  Dad  with 
filial  affection  and  felt  that  no  matter  what 
went  wrong  on  the  engine,  or  how  rushing 
business  was.  Dad  would  never  "overlook 
a  bet." 

As  Dad  came  into  the  little  office  wiping 
his  hands  on  a  piece  of  waste,  preparatory 
to  signing  his  orders,  Charley  Southard, 
the  operator,  motioned  both  the  engineer 
and  conductor  to  come  in  the  back  door 
of  the  office  where  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  lamp  on  the  table  would  not  expose 
them  to  the  view  of  anyone  who  might  be 
out  on  the  platform. 

"Say,  Dad,"  began  Charley,  "I  want  to 
say  something  to  you  and  Bob.  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  say  anjrthing  about  it. 
but  there's  something  wrong  down  at  Dun- 
ning. That  new  man  they've  got  there 
nights  is  up  to  no  good,  and  I  believe  he's 
a  'spotter.* " 

"What  makes  you  think  so,   Charley?" 


asked  Dad.  "He  seemed  awfully  anxious 
to  do  his  work  right,  but  he  lacks  a  heap 
of  knowin'  his  business.  The  other  night 
I  had  a  break-down  ahd  laid  out  No.  12 
thirty-five  minutes.  I  sent  in  a  report  and 
he  got  it  all  bulled.  I  told  the  old  man 
that  I  could  bring  in  nine  cars,  and  he  got 
it  seven.  We  had  nine  cars  of  perishable, 
and  the  dispatcher  gave  orders  to  Cren- 
shaw to  pick  up  two  cars  perishable  at 
Dunning,  when  I  already  had  'em  and 
gone — " 

"Well,  I  just  want  to  tell  you  this," 
said  Charley.  "That  fellow  is  up  to  no 
good.  The  other  night  23  had  passed  and 
there  was  nothing  in  sight,  and  the  dis- 
patcher told  me  I  could  take  a  nap  until 
No.  12  came.  Somehow  or  other  I  wasn't 
sleepy,  and  laid  there  in  the  window,  look- 
ing down  the  track  at  the  brick  kiln  burn- 
ing, for  an  hour  or  more.  All  at  once  1 
heard  the  dispatcher  call  up  Dunning  and 
tell  him  to  'go  ahead.'  Then  Dunning, 
I  think  it  was,  called  Rockland  and  Sam- 
ford,  and  then  he  called  me.  I  jumped  up 
and  went  to  answer,  ^hen  something 
struck  me  to  play  'possum,'  so  I  laid  back 
and  listened.  He  could  not  get  Rockland 
and  Samford,  and  directly  *S'  broke  in  and 
said:  'Go  ahead;  that's  all  right.'  Then 
the  new  man  down  at  Dunning  sent  in  a 
cipher  that  would  fill  a  dozen  blanks." 

"That's  queer,  ain't  it?"  said  Dad. 

"Now,  I  have  got  something  to  tell," 
said  Bob.  "When  I  was  down  home,  I 
stopped  off  at  Mintern  a  day,  and  the  boys 
there  say  the  new  superintendent  is  after 
the  O.  R.  T.  committee  that's  been  down 
there  on  a  grievance,  and  he  intended  to 
make  it  mighty  interestin'  for  O.  R.  T. 
men.  I  also  heard  that  he  had  brought 
a  lot  of  spotters  with  him  from  the  Elast. 
Maybe  this  fellow  at  Dunning  is  one  of 
'em.  It's  common  talk  down  there  that 
the  new  superintendent  is  goin'  to  make  it 
hot  for  order  men." 
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At  this  moment  No.  9  whistled,  and  all 
conversation  ceased.  Orders  were  signed 
and  O.  K'd,  and  Dad  and  Bob  were  gone. 

It  was  a  nasty  night  and  the  coal  was 
bad.  The  fireman,  a  new  man  on  the  road, 
was  having  considerable  trouble  in  keeping 
the  82  hot.  Dad  Johnson  was  reasonable 
enough  to  do  no  kicking,  as  he  had  spoken 
of  the  miserable  coal  before  starting  out; 
and   now    that   the   drizzle   had   gradually 


few  clinkers  while  he  was  signin'  them 
orders." 

The  old  engineer  dropped  off  as  the 
engine  slowly  rolled  by  the  station,  and 
went  into  the  dark  little  waiting  room  out 
of  the  rain.  Up  went  the  ticket  window, 
and  the  new  operator  inquired:  "What 
are  you?" 

"No.  II,  son;  engine  82.  What  else 
could  we  be?"  replied   Dad  Johnson. 


Dsd  held  his  otdcft  up  to  Bob's  lamp  and  carcluUy  cxamtncd  them. 


changed  into  a  downpour,  wetting  the  coal 
so  that  the  dirty  stuff  stuck  to  the  shovel, 
he  said  nothing,  but  favored  her  whenever 
he  got  a  chance. 

When  they  sighted  the  signal  board  at 
Dunning,  after  having  met  116  at  Harmon, 
the  regular  meeting  point.  Dad  remarked 
to   the  fireman   that  he  could  "fish   out   a 


"What's  the  matter  with  that  fellow," 
remarked  Bob,  in  a  low  tone,  having  over- 
heard the  operator's  remarks. 

"Durned  if  I  know,"  said  Dad. 

The  orders  were  read,  signed  and  O. 
K'd,  and  down  went  the  ticket  window 
with  a  snap. 

Dad  held  his  orders  up  to  Bob's  lamp 
and  carefully  examined  them. 
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"That's  dumed  funny/'  remarked  Dad. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Why,  we've  got  an  hour  and  eighteen 
minutes  on  No.  lo's  time,  and  I  heard 
Charley  Southard  tell  Bird,  the  conductor 
on  No.  9,  that  lo  was  about  on  time." 

"No.  Ill  has  until  2:48  a.  m.  to  make 
Long  Siding  for  No.  xo,"  read  Bob  from 
his  orders.  "She's  due  there  at  i  o'clock, 
and  I  was  figuring  on  going  in  at  Buckner 
for  her." 

"No,  I  don't  think  we  could  have  got 
further  than  Alvin,  'cause  the  82  is 
steamin'  bad,  and  the  boy  is  gettin'  awful 
tired  shovelin'  that  wet  slack.  Well,  I  see 
that  he's  got  her  hot  again.  We  ought  to 
get  over  to  Marsden  and  get  more  help 
against  No.  10.  Let  'em  roll,  Bob,  'cause 
they  drag  awful  heavy  over  these  hog 
backs." 

The  82  had  made  up  her  mind  to  act 
ugly.  The  fireman  had  pulled  out  several 
clinkers  as  big  as  would  come  through  the 
door,  but  the  coal  was  so  bad  and  wet  that 
as  soon  as  Dad  commenced  to  rap  her  a 
little,  the  needle  on  the  steam  gauge  com- 
menced to  drop  back.  She  wouldn't  pick 
up  with  the  injector  shut  off. 

The  old  engineer  got  down  from  his  seat 
and  peered  into  the  firebox,  but  offered 
no  suggestions.  He  tried  his  water,  which 
was  now  becoming  quite  scarce. 

"We'll  do  well  to  make  Long  Sidin'  for 
No.  10  at  this  rate,"  j^owled  Dad; 

"How  far  is  it?"  asked  the  fireman, 
nervously. 

"Seventeen  miles  from  that  section 
house  we  just  passed,  and  most  of  it  up 
hill,  too." 

"How  much  time  have  we  got?"  queried 
the  fireman. 

"O, 'we've  got  an  hour,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve we'll  get  over  Alvin  hill  without 
doublin'." 

The  old  man  glanced  back  at  the  tail 
lights  as  he  struck  a  sag,  and  began  to 
get  the  train  going  again,  after  nearly 
stopping  on  the  last  stiff  g^ade.  A  light 
on  top  of  the  cars  told  him  that  Bob  was 
coming  over. 

"Guess  he  is  figuring  on  doublin',"  re- 
marked the  head  brakeman,  who  had  been 
dozing  on  the  fireman's  seat  box  nearly 
the  entire  night  He's  in  a  terrible  hurry 
from  the  way  he's  a  jumpin'." 

A  few  minutes  later  Bob,  with  a  face  as 
pale  as  a  corpse,  put  his  hand  on  Dad's 
shoulder  and  said,  in  a  voice  unheard  by 
either  the  fireman  or  brakeman: 

"Dad,  we'd  better  stop  over  here  for  No. 
10;  something's  wrong,  sure." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you.  Bob,  are 
you  goin'  as  crazy  as  the  old  82?" 

''No ;  but  Dad  when  we  tipped  over  that 
last  rise,  I'd  swear  I  saw  light  in  the  sky 
ahead    of    us,    over    Alvin    hill,    and    I'd 


a*  swore  it  was  a  train  comin'  up  out  of 
Alvin.  It  looked  just  like  a  firebox  light 
reflectin'  against  the  clouds.  I  counted 
three  flashes  of  light,  just  like  puttin'  in 
a  fire,  and  the  hind  man  was  scared  bad. 
I  started  over,  and  saw  the  same  thing 
twice  again." 

Dad  smiled  and  said :  "Nothin*  but 
lightnin',  Bob;  you  oughtn't  to  be  so 
skeery.     Why,  I  remefnber — " 

"Shut  her  off !  Look  out  I"  shrieked  the 
head  brakeman.  A  moment  later  both  he 
and  the  fireman  lay  sprawling  on  the  deck, 
having  knocked  each  other  down  in  their 
endeavor  to  get  out  of  the  gangway.  Bob 
was  down  on  the  step  an  instant  later, 
getting  ready  to  jump. 

Dad  sat  pale  and  deathlike  on  his  seat 
box,  engine  in  back  motion,  brakes  applied, 
and  tugging  at  the  sand  bar  as  though  he 
would  pull  it  out. 

Approaching  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
eagle's  flight  was  a  headlight  that  had  just 
dashed  around  the  curve  a  half  a  mile 
ahead. 

On  1  on  1  came  the  flying  passenger  train, 
each  second  shortening  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  engines.  Momentarily 
great  showers  of  red  sparks  would  shoot 
skyward,  as  the  engineer  on  the  passenger 
train  would  slip  his  engine  in  his  futile 
efforts  to  aid  his  brakes  in  stopping  his 
flying  train. 

Bob,  the  l^rakeman  and  fireman  were 
gone,  but  Dad  sat  as  though  paralyzed, 
save  the  tremulous  left  hand  that  held 
the  throttle  wide  open,  and  the  desperate 
lunges  back  and  forth  with  his  right  hand 
on   the   sand   lever. 

The  crash  came.  The  passenger  engine 
being  the  lighter,  shot  up  over  the  No. 
82's  front  end  like  an  ice  floe  in  a  gorge. 
Dad  still  sat  on  his  seat  box  as  though 
transfixed  with  desperation.  He  did  not 
realize  that  the  82  had  about  stopped 
before  the  passenger  engine  struck  him. 
The  approaching  headlight  and  his  ex- 
citement had  concealed  this  fact  from  him, 
and  he  sat  there  loading  the  rail  with 
sand. 

Dad  was  alone  with  two  engines,  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud  of  hissing  steam  which 
soon  brought  him  to  his  senses,  but  the 
old  man  had  hardly  strength  left  to  shut 
off  his  engine. 

The  steam  soon  drove  him  back  over 
the  tank,  which  had  been  partly  de- 
molished by  the  coal  car  behind  it.  Amid 
inky  darkness  and  clouds  oi  vapor,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  ground,  only  to  meet 
Bob,  who  was  almost  ready  to  hug  the 
old  engineer,  so  relieved  was  he  to  see  Dad 
unhurt. 

With  screams  and  hurly-burly  excite- 
ment, passengers  began  to  leap  from  the 
coaches,    which    to    all   appearances    were 
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but  little  damaged.  The  fire  was  put  out 
in  both  engines  by  Dad's  fireman  and  the 
head  brakeman  before  the  passenger  engi- 
neer  and  fireman  had  recovered  from  their 
jump.  A  light  approaching  from  the  rear 
of  the  passenger  train  located  the  con- 
ductor, who  was  accompanied  by  the  new 
superintendent,  his  special  car  being  at- 
tached to   No.    lo. 

"I  never  would  have  thought  this  of 
you.  Dad,"  exclaimed  the  passenger  con- 
ductor, holding  his  lamp  in  the  old  man's 
face. 

The  old  man  had  gone  down  in  his 
pocket  for  his  watch  and  the  time  order 
he  had  received  at  Dunning.  He.  stood 
gazing  first  at  the  order  and  then  at  his 
watch,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Is  this  the  kind  of  railroading  you  do 
here?"  angrily  shouted  the  new  superin- 
tendent.    Still  no  reply. 


Dad. 
said 


exclaimed  Dad, 
The  new  man 


"You   are  an   hour  on    lo's  time, 
and  you  only  had  eighteen  minutes," 
the  passenger  conductor. 

"Where  is  your  order?" 
vehemently. 

Orders  were  compared, 
at  Dunning  had  made  a  mistake  of  one 
hour — ^the  order  should  have  read  "i  :30 
a.  m."  instead  of  "2  130  a.  m." 

"Guess  your  spotter  down  at  Dunning 
is  to  blame  for  this,"  calmly  remarked  Dad 
to   the   superintendent. 

A  few  days  later  the  M  intern  Herald 
contained  the  following  bit  of  information 
in  the  "Railway  News"  column : 

"The  new  superintendent  on  the  L. 
T.  S.  &  V.  Ry.  has  resig^ned.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  general  manager  has  evidence  that 
convinces  him  that  the  new  superin- 
tendent's theories  were  not  applicable  to 
western  practice." 


She  "Baby  Land  Express 

Bjr  Ed.  E.  ShtQsgrttn 


We  all  have  heard  of  the  Overland, 

The  fast  express  and  mail, 
Swift  dashing  along  on  every' hand, 
Across  the  mountains  and  shifting  sand, 

And  rattling  o'er  the  rail ; 


The  track  is  lit  by  the  moon  of  gold, 

The  headlight  of  the  train, 
Revealing  the  secrets,  I  am  told, 
Of  wonderful  things  these  countries  hold, 

These  lands  of  sleepy  plain. 


But  have  you  heard  of  the  train  that's  down     The  stars  that  twinkle  are  switchligfats  true. 


As    the    Baby-land    Express, 
That   starts  at  eve   from  every  town, 
With  passengers  clad  in  white  nightgown, 

Their   only   traveling   dress? 


They  tell  which  way  to  go ; 
The  other  stars,  that  no  twinkling  do. 
But  shine  out  bright  as  we  fly  through. 

Are  station  lamps  aglow. 


The  train  is  ready  to  start  away 
When  evening  meals  are  done. 

And  speeds  along  till  break  of  day. 

To  where  the  fairies  and  brownies  play- 
The  land  beyond  the  sun. 


The  trainmen  bold  are  mothers  dear. 

Who  hush  the  babes  away ; 
They  watch  close  by  each  call  to  hear. 
To  lull  to  sleep,  or  drive  off  fear, 

And  for  their  darlings  pray. 


The  travel   is  heavy  along  this  run. 

For   millions   every   night 
Must  take  the  journey,  and  O  such   fun 
These  travelers  have  till  the  trip  is  done. 

With  never  once  a  fright. 


So  cuddle  down,  my  little  one. 

Your  head  on  my  bosom  press. 
And  every  care  for  the  time  we'll  shun. 
To  take  a  trip  on  the  babies'  run — 

The  Baby-land  Express. 
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Rights   of  Railway   Employes 


lOMMENTING  upon  the"per- 
1  sistent  and  proper  presenta- 
tion of  grievances"  advo- 
cated by  the  "official  organ 
of  a  labor  organization/'  the  Railway 
Engineering  Retnew  says : 

'*As  business  men  follow  a  business 
policy  there  arc  very  few  men  concerned 
in  railway  management  who  would  not 
prefer  to  settle  any  real  grievance  of  the 
men  without  resort  to  the  conflict  which 
greatly  injures  all  concerned.  They  are 
not  averse  to  meeting  the  employes  at 
suitable  intervals  and  settling  matters  of 
real  moment  to  either  side.  What  dis- 
gusts the  management  with  a  labor  organi- 
zation, however,  and  engenders  a  hostile 
spirit  to  the  presentation  of  all  demands, 
is  the  incessant  appearance  at  the  office 
of  grievance  committees  with  matters  of  a 
trivial  nature,  or  of  a  character  which  re- 
lates to  matters  of  other  than  a  wage 
character.  As  a  general  proposition  those 
in  charge  of  railroads  do  not  object  to 
entering  into  an  agreement  on  wage  sched- 
ules, but  they  do  object  to  the  almost  in- 
variable attempt  to  have  included  in  such 
agreement  matters  of  a  "rights"  character 
which  tend  to  hamper  the  operation  of  the 
line.  Having  once  settled  a  wage  agree- 
ment the  management  rightly  feels  that 
it  should  not  be  annoyed  with  a  constant 
presentation  of  matters  dealing  with 
"rights,"  which  is  the  slogan  of  a  few 
mentally  unbalanced  agitators,  and  which, 
on  investigation,  is  invariably  found  to 
tend  to  in  some  way  hamper  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  road.  The  sentence 
in  question  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  many 
lodges,  but  a  better  disposition  of  the 
words  would  seem  to  be,  'The  division  that 
lives  is  the  one  which  persistently  refuses 
to  present  other  than  proper  g^'ievances.* 
And  proper  grievances  concern  very  little 
else  than  wages." 


This  is  an  old  question  of  dispute, 
but  happily  Settled  satisfactorily  to 
all  concerned  on  most  of  the  railways 
of  the  United .  States  and  Canada. 

At  first  glance  the  disinterested  ob- 
server concedes  no  "rights"  to  a  rail- 
way employe  other  than  a  right  to  re- 
ceive his  pay  and  a  right  to  quit  the 
service.  But  let  us  analyze  the  sub- 
ject. 

Of  the  entire  staff  of  a  railway,  who 
are  employes?  Tht  Standard  Diction- 
ary ssLys  that  an  employe  is  "a  person 
who  is  employed;  one  who  works  for 
wages  or  a  salary;  one  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  or  is  employed 
by  another."  Now,  let  us  reason  a 
little,  on  the  "House-that-Jack-built" 
plan.  Here  are  a  lot  of  persons  who 
own  the  stock  and  bonds  of  a  railway 
company;  they  employ  a  few  men,  of 
business  ability,  to  represent  them  as 
a  board  of '  directors ;  these  directors 
employ  an  expert  financier,  and  per- 
haps an  experienced  railroad  man  to 
perform  the  duties  of  president  and 
general  manager,  for  which  they  pay 
him  a  salary ;  the  president  or  general 
manager  employs  a  number  of  other 
men  whose  several  abilities  fit  them 
for  the  special  work  assigned  to  each 
as  heads  of  departments ;  one  of  these 
(let  us  take  the  superintendent  of 
track,  or  chief  engineer  as  he  is 
sometimes  called)  employs  the  road- 
masters;  the  roadmasters  employ  the 
track  foremen;  the  track  foremen  em- 
ploy the  track  men. 
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If  the  dictionary  is  right, 
each  and  all  engaged  fn 
railway  service  are  "em- 
ployes" of  the  railway 
stockholders.  They  are  all 
"employed ;"  they  "work 
for  wages  or  a  salary;" 
they  are  "engaged  in  the 
service  of  or  are  employed 
by  another." 

Taking  these  peculiar 
conditions  into  considera- 
tion it  is  not  strange  that 
the  employes  of  the  in- 
ferior order  should  have  a 
desire  to  appeal  to  the  em- 
ploye of  the  highest  order 
from  unjust  treatment  by 
employes  of  the  inter- 
mediate order. 

The  "rights"  demanded 
by  railway  employes  are 
such  as  they  believe  would 
be  accorded  to  them  by  the 
owners  or  proprietors  of 
the  railway.  For  instance, 
on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railway, 
it  is  said  that  the  second 
vice  president  protests  that 
his  company  does  not  pro- 
hibit locomotive  firemen 
engineer  from  joining 
labor  organizations,  yet 
just  as  soon  as  subordinate 
officials  at  Galesburg,  111., 
(and  at  other  points)  dis- 
cover that  a  fireman  has 
joined  the  B.  of  L.  F.  that 
fireman  is  discharged — un- 
less he  can  show  that  he 
has  withdrawn  from  the 
Brotherhood.  The  writer 
is  not  depending  upon 
"newspaper  lalk"  for  his 
information;  he  has  an 
abundance  of  documentary 
evidence  that  many  fire- 
men have  been  discharged 
for  the  sole  reason  that 
they  were  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomo 
tive  Firemen.  The  reason 
that   the   employes  of  the 
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inferior  class  do  not  appeal  to  the 
employes  of  the  Superior  class  on 
the  C.  B.  &  Q.  is  that  the  employes 
of  the  intermediate  class  discharge 
them  from  the  service  before  they  can 
make  that  appeal. 

Before  the  railway  •  employes  had 
any  recognized  "rights"  it  was  the 
custom  for  a  new  master  mechanic, 
or  train  dispatcher,  to  displace  old  and 
tried  employes  of  the  company  with 
favorite  friends  of  these  new  officials. 
The  men  who  "stood  in"  with  their 
superiors  secured  the  best  runs  and 
received  the  best  treatment  One  of 
the  "rights"  now  conceded  to  railway 
employes  on  most  roads  is  that  their 
merits  and  period  of  service  shall  be 
considered  at  all  times. 

Before  employes  had  been  conceded 
certain  "rights"  by  the  highest  offi- 
cials it  was  the  custom  for  petty  offi- 
cials to  harrass,  persecute  or  dis- 
charge those  employes  who  were 
identified  with  labor  organizations, 
or  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  secur- 
ing schedules  of  wages. 

The  writer  begs  to  assure  the  Rail- 
way Engineering  Review  that  it  is 
mistaken  in  the  theory  that  "having 
once  settled  a  wage  agreement  the 
management  rightly  feels  that  it 
should  not  be  annoyed  with  a  con- 
stant presentation  of  matters  dealing 
with  'rights,'  which  is  the  slogan  of  a 
few  mentally  unbalanced  agitators," 
and  that  "proper  grievances  concern 
very  little  else  than  wages." 

The  management  of  railways,  as  a 
rule,  when  they  make  concessions  in 
schedules  of  pay  and  rules  of  employ- 
ment, expect  that  such  schedules  and 
rules  will  be  complied  with.  If  petty 
officials  disregard  such  rules  they  ex- 
pect that  the  employes'  committee  will 
be  back  again — early  and  often. 
Within  recent  years  the  subordinate 
officials  have  discovered  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  and  now,  the  writer  is 
pleased  to  say,  on  most  roads  all  offi- 
cials, even  the  subordinates,  concede 
their  employes  the  "rights"  granted 
them   by  the   managements,   and   we 


hear  but  little  of  managements  being 
"annoyed  with  a  constant  presentation 
of  matters  dealing  with  'rights,'  which 
is  the  slogan  of  a  few  mentally  un- 
balanced agitators,  etc." 

The  management  of  lines  of  rail- 
way where  "rights"  are  most  numer- 
ous and  pronounced  are  annoyed 
least  with 'grievance  committees,  and 
it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  any  publi- 
cation to  begin  an  agitation  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  old  policy  that 
"the  only  right  a  railroad  man  has  is 
to  quit."  "Civil  Service  Rules"  have 
a  place  in  the  railway  service  by  force 
of  the  same  circumstances  that  made 
it  necessary  for  their  adoption  in  gov- 
ernmental service.  A  locomotive  fire- 
man is  no  more  the  employe  of  a 
superintendent  than  a  postal  clerk  is 
of  a  postmaster.  In  each  instance  he 
is  an  employe  of  a  higher  authority. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  writer 
does  not  encourage  "grievances."  The 
men  authorized  to  transact  the  griev- 
ance business  are  capable  of  attending 
to  that  part  of  the  work;  but  he  be- 
lieves that  when  "agitators"  in  jour- 
nalistic circles  begin  a  movement 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  refusal 
to  recognize  .any  "right"  of  a  railway 
employe  except  that  which  concerns 
wages,  he,  the  writer,  should  take  a 
hand,  along  journalistic  lines. 

•    •    • 

Pensions  on  the  Illinois  CentraL 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  new 
pension  rules  adopted  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway  appears  in  leading 
railway  journals: 

The  directors  of  the  Illinois  Central 
have  decided  to  establish  on  July  i,  a  pen- 
sion department,  and  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  regulations  under  which  it 
will  be  conducted : 

1.  Administration  shall  be  by  a  board 
of  officers,  to  be  known  as  the  board  of 
pensions.  Such  board  shall,  until  other- 
wise ordered,  consist  of  C.  A.  Beck,  W. 
J.  Harahan,  C.  F.  Krebs,  William  Ren 
shaw,  A.  W.  Sullivan,  J.  F.  Wallace  and 
Dr.   J.   E.   Owens. 

2.  The  office  of  the  board  is  at  Chicago. 
Its  acts  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
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president,  and  when  so  approved  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

5.  The  benefits  of  the  pension  system 
will  apply  only  to  those  persons  who  have 
been  required  to  g^ive  their  entire  time 
to  the  service  of  the  company,  and  will 
not  apply  to  the  law  and  surgical  depart- 
ments. 

6.  All  officers  and  employes  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  seventy  years  shall  be 
re'tired.  Such  of  them  as  have  been  ten 
years  in  the  service  shall  be  pensioned. 

7.  Locomotive  engineers  and  firemen, 
conductors,  flagmen  and  brakemen;  train 
baggagemen,  yardmasters,  switchmen, 
bridge  foremen,  section  foremen  and 
supervisors,  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years  may  be  retired.  Such  of 
them  as  have  been  ten  years  in  the  service 
shall  be  pensioned  when  retired. 

8.  Officers  and  employes  between  sixty- 
one  and  seventy  years  of  age,  who  have 
been  ten  years  in  the  service  and  who 
have  become  incapacitated,  may  be  re- 
tired  and  pensioned. 

9.  In  case  an  employe  between  sixty-one 
and  seventy  years  of  age  claims  that  he 
is,  or  should  his  employing  officer  consider 
him  incapacitated  for  further  service,  he 
ifiay  make  application  or  be  recommended 
for  retirement,  and  the  board  of  Pensions 
shall  determine  whether  or  not  he  shall  be 
retired  from  the  service.  Physical  ex- 
amination shall  be  made  of  employes 
recommended  for  retirement  who  are 
under  seventy  years  of  age,  and  a  report 
thereof  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
chief  surgeon  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
board  of  pensions  for  consideration  in 
determining   such   cases.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

11.  The  terms  "service"  and  "in  the 
service"  will  refer  to  emplojrment  upon  or 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  railroads 
operated  by  the  company,  and  the  service 
of  upon  such  railroads,  whether  prior  or 
subsequent  to  their  control  or  acquisition 
by  the  Illinois  Central. 

12.  In  computing  service,  it  shall  be 
reckoned  from  the  date  since  which  the 
person  has  been  continuously  in  the  serv- 
ice, to  the  date  when  retired.  Leave  of 
absence,  suspension,  dismissal  followed  by 
reinstatement  of  any  employe  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  continuous  from  the  date  from 
which  he  has  been  continuously  employed 
within  one  year,  or  temporary  lay-off  on 
account  of  reduction  of  force,  when  unat- 
tended by  other  employment,  is  not  consid- 
ered as  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  serv- 
ice. Persons  who  leave  the  service  there- 
by relinquish  all  claims  to  the  benefits  of 
l>ension  allowances. 

13.  The  pension  allowances  authorized 
are  upon  the  following  basis : 

For  each  year  of  service  an  allowance 
of    one    per    cent    of   the    average    regular 


monthly  pay  received  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  retirement.  Thus,  by  way  of 
illustration:  If  an  employe  has  been  in 
the  service  for  fprty  years  and  has  re- 
ceived on  an  average  for  the  last  ten  years 
$50  per  month  regular  wages,  his  pension 
allowance  would  be  forty  per  cent  of  $50 
or  $20  per  month. 

14.  The  sum  of  $250,000  is  set  apart 
as  a  pension  fund;  in  addition  to  which 
the  company  will  in  each  year  make  a 
further  Appropriation  of  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $100,000  in  pajrment  of  pension 
allowances  for  such  year. 

Whenever  it  shall  be  found  that  the 
basis  of  pension  allowances  shall  create 
demands  in  excess  of  the  $250,000  and  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,  and  as 
often  as  such  conditions  may  arise,  a  new 
basis  ratably  reducing  the  pension  allow- 
ances may  be  established  to  bring  the  ex- 
penditures within  the  limit  of  the  fund, 
and  the  decision  of  the  board  of  directors 
in  establishing  such  new  basis  shall  be 
absolutely  conclusive.  Notice  of  such  new 
basis  shall  be  g^ven  before  the  beginning  of 
the  year  in  which  it  may  be  decided  to  put 
the  same  into  effect. 

15.  When  pension  allowances  shall  be 
authorized,  pursuant  to  these  regulations, 
they  shall  be  paid  monthly,  during  the  life 
of  the  beneficiary ;  provided,  however,  that 
the  company  may  withhold  its  allowance 
in  case  of  gross  misconduct  on  his  part.     * 


♦     ♦     ♦ 


17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  em- 
ploying officer  to  report  at  once  all  em- 
ploye's who  in  July,  August  or  September. 
1 90 1,  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sev- 
enty years  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  thereafter,  at 
least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  retirement,  all  employes  about  to  attain 
the  requisite  age  for  consideration  for  a 
pension   allowance. 

18.  Each  officer  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preparing  the  pension  rolls  must  keep 
himself  advised  of  the  whereabouts  of  em- 
ployes who  have  been  retired  from  the 
service.*  ♦  *  When  they  do  not  re- 
side within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officer 
of  the  department  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged before  being  retired  from  the  serv- 
ice, such  officer  shall  require  satisfactory 
evidence  from  such  employe,  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  oftener  as  may  be  required, 
showing  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension 
allowance. 

19.  To  the  end  of  preserving  direct  per- 
sonal relations  between  the  company  and 
its  retired  employes,  and  that  they  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  pen- 
sion system,  no  assignment  of  pensions 
will  be  permitted  or  recognized. 

20.  The  acceptance  of  a  pension  allow- 
ance does  not  debar  a  retired  employe 
from  engaging  in  other  business,  but  such 
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person  cannot  re-enter  the  service  of  the 
company. 

21.  No  person  inexperienced  in  railway 
work  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  no 
experienced  person  over  forty-five  years 
of  age,  shall  hereafter  be  taken  into  the 
service ;  provided,  however,  that  in  the 
discretion  of  the  president  persons  may 
temporarily  be  taken  into  the  service  ir- 
respective of  age  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing six  months,  and  that  this  period  may 
be  extended,  if  necessary,  to  complete  the 
work  for  which  such  persons  were  orig- 
inally employed ;  provided,  also,  that,  with 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors,  per- 
sons may  be  employed  indefinitely,  irre- 
spective of  the  age  limit,  where  the  service 
to  be  rendered  requires  professional  or 
other  special  qualifications. 

22.  The  action  of  the  board  of  directors 
*  ♦  *  shall  not  be  construed  as  giving 
to  any  officer  or  employe  a  right  to  be  re- 
tained in  its  service,  or  any  right  to  any 
pension   allowance.     *     *     ♦ 

*     *     • 

Youth  Vs.  Skill. 

In  their  anxiety  to  prevent  railway 
men  who  leave  the  service  for  cause 
or  otherwise  from  again  securing  em- 
ployment, the  railway  corporations 
are  going  to  excess  in  the  "age  limit" 
business.  If  a  man  who  is  discharged, 
or  quits  for  any  cause,  is  physically  in- 
capacitated because  he  has  reached  a 
certain  age,  he  certainly  would  have 
been  incapacitated  by  his  age  had  he 
not  been  discharged,  or  had  not  gone 
on  strike.  This  "age  limit"  theory 
may  prevent  men  who  are  beyond  the 
age  limit  striking,  but  a  railway  com- 
pany that  attempts  to  "settle  the  labor 
question"  by  using  young  men,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  older  and  experi- 
enced men,  is  supporting  a  theory  not 
indorsed  by  employers  of  labor  in  any 
other  industry.  Most  men  are  far 
more  capable  and  skillful  at  the  age 
of  forty-five  than  they  were  at  twenty- 
five.  Most  employes  who  reach  the 
age  of  forty-five  years  are  engaged  in 
work  that  requires  more  brain  work 
than  muscular  exertion.  The  Train 
Dispatchers'  Bulletin,  for*  April,  says 
of  this  phase  of  the  situation : 

"In  oiy  February  issue  we  took  occasion 
to  criticise  the  wisdom  of  railway  com- 
panies  in   barring   from   their   employment 


train  dispatchers  over  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  We  are  informed  that  some  lines  are 
requiring  applicants  for  positions  as  train 
dispatcher  to  t>as8  a  strict  physical  ex- 
amination, equivalent,  including  color 
tests,  to  that  passed  by  candidates  for 
train  service.  This  does  not  seem  to  us 
any  wiser  than  the  provision  as  to  age 
criticised  last  month.  Why  should  it  be 
required  of  a  train  dispatcher,  whose 
knowledge  of  colors  is  never  exercised  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  vocation,  to  have  such 
knowledge  or  perception?  Why  should 
the  necessary  use  of  an  artificial  leg  by  a 
man  whose  duty  it  is  to  sit  in  an  office 
and  exercise  his  hand  and  his  brains  bar 
him  from  such  duty  ?  Why  should  he  own 
and  have  regiilarly  examined,  a  standard 
watch,  when  his  authority  on  time,  the 
company's  chronometer  on  the  counter  or 
its  synchronized  clock  on  the  wall  hangs 
in  plain  sight  and  must  be  used  by  him 
while  on  duty?  Why  require  him  to  have 
something  that  the  company  does  not  re- 
quire him  to  use  in  its  service  and  does 
not  expect,  nor  expect  to  expect  him  to 
use.  Physical  examinations  are  essential 
with  some  classes  of  railway  men,  upon 
whose  physical  condition  their  efficient 
service  may  depend.  They  are  non-essen- 
tial in  other  cases  except  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent— in  the  case  of  dispatchers  to  the 
extent  of  knowing  that  they  are  reasona- 
bly healthy  and  able  to  stand,  without 
serious  results,  a  twelve  or  sixteen  hour 
trick  in  emergency,  and  the  dyspeptic 
cuisine  of  the  lunch  counter  to  whose 
tender  mercies  they  are  committed  under 
such  circumstances. 

"The  Bulletin  considers  such  regulations 
as  it  has  cited  of  no  value  to  a  railway 
company  when  applied  to  train  dispatchers 
and,  in  its  capacity  as  guardian  of  their 
welfare,  protests  against  them  as  wholly 
unnecessary ;  conceived  in  red  tape  and 
born  in  unreason." 

«     «     « 
Luws  Hard  to  Enforce. 

Great  Britain  is  now  undergoing 
the  trying  ordeal  of  enforcing  a  law 
which  compels  railway  companies  to 
adopt  safety  devices  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
employes.  HerapatWs  Railway  Jour- 
nal has  this  to  say  concerning  the 
matter:  "The  Board  of  Trade  has 
now  formulated  certain  rules  in  con- 
nection with  Railway  Employment 
(Prevention  of  Accidents)  Act,  1900. 
They  are  general  rules,  and  any  rail- 
way company  in  the  United  Kingdom 
rlesiring    to    make    objections    should 
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lodge  such  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
within  six  weeks  from  the  22d  inst. 
We  need  not  again  dwell  on  the  scope 
or  spirit  of  the  act  of  last  year,  an 
unnecessary  act  brought  about  by  the 
timorousness  of  Mr.  Ritchie  and  the 
officiousness  of  Whitehall  oflScials, 
who  were  suddenly  smitten  with  the 
merits  of  American  brakes.  The  bill 
was  avowedly  a  sop  to  the  trades 
union  agitators,  who  got  something  on 
the  cheap  to  show  for  their  money. 
The  rules  now  formulated,  thirteen 
in  number,  are  not  unreasonable,  tak- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  act  into  ac- 
count, but  if  applied  indiscriminately 
will  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  small 
companies.  The  periods  specified  for 
effecting  the  various  changes  vary 
from  six  months  to  five  years,  and 
certainly  greater  elasticity  is  needed 
in  this  respect  if  the  law  is  to  work 
smoothly.  Brake  levers  must  be  fitted 
on  both  sides  of  all  wagons  within  five 
years,  whereas  equity  would  suggest 
that  the  change  should  apply  only  to 
new  and  repaired  wagons.  The  regu- 
lations regarding  labelling,  propping, 
tow-roping,  the  marking  of  fouling 
points,  gauge  glasses,  tool  boxes,  yard 
lighting,  and  so  forth  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  capital  outlay  involved 
is  not  very  great,  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  additional  brake  power,  the 
shifting  of  signal  boxes,  the  removal 
of  ground  levers — in  a  word,  to  any- 
thing which  means  the  removal  of 
plant  erected  in  accordance  with  offi- 
cial regulations  for  the  time  being,  and 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  doing  its  work 
very  well.  We  could  understand  the 
Board  of  Trade  taking  action  after  an 
accident,  or  where  danger  can  be 
shown  to  exist,  but  it  is  a  different 
matter  to  discard  existing  machinery 
wholesale  merely  because  it  is  exist- 
ing machinery.  We  assume  collective 
action  will  be  taken  to  secure  modi- 
fications- in  the  proposed  rules,  and 
this  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case 
of  small  companies." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  is  the  object  of  criti- 


cism for  its  attempt  to  enforce  the 
"coupler"  and  **brake"  laws  as  were 
the  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  the  United 
States,  and  "the  trade  union  agita- 
tors" are  denounced  in  both  countries 
for  having  been  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing laws  to  protect  the  lives  of  em- 
ployes. The  whole  world  is  alike — 
in  some  things. 

•    #    « 
Fuel  Gas. 

There  is  considerable  talk  in  Eng- 
land over  Dr.  Mond's  method  of  pro- 
ducing gas  cheaply.  The  Iron  Age 
says: 

"A  topic  among  Midland  manufacturers 
is  the  probable  future  of  Mond  gas.  Many 
manufacturers  arc  expecting  great  things. 
Professor    Lodge,    principal    of    the    New 


DR.  LUDWIG  MOND 
DiscovcfCff  of  n«w  and  cheap  fuel  ga« 
which  ia   exdting   the   inteteat  of  the 
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Birmingham  University,  says  of  it:  'The 
supply  of  gaseous  fuel  could  be  conducted 
over  very  considerable  distances.  Towns 
go  a  great  distance  for  their  water  supply, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  go  a  considerable  distance  for  gas- 
eous fuel  supply.  The  supply  of  fuel  for 
furnaces  and  large  manufacturing  opera- 
tions and  the  supply  of  fuel  for  household 
purposes  are  questions  that  must  be  con- 
sidered by  themselves,  but  it  really  looks 
as  if  gaseous  fuel  is  going  to  do  for 
both.     ♦     ♦     ♦     The  real  solution  of  the 
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fuel  problem  would  be  the  manufacture 
of  gas  at  the  pit's  mouth,  if  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pits,  and  then  carry,  not 
the  coal,  but  the  gas  produced,  into  the 
towns.  If  we  calculate  the  size  of  the 
pipe  required  to  supply  a  town  we  should 
certainly  find  it  pretty  big,  but  we  must  re- 
member the  immense  rate  at  which  gas 
could  rush  through  pipes.  Water  could 
not  be  driven  at  a  prodigious  pace,  but 
with  a  moderate  pressure  gas  would  rush 
along  pipes  like  a  hurricane,  and  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  all  purposes.*  While 
Professor  Mond  arbitrarily  fixes  the  price 
at  8  cents  per  i,ooo  feet,  he  expects  to  pro- 
duce his  gas  at  a  much  lower  figure.  Mid- 
land manufacturers  affirm  that,  if  the 
Mond  realizes  only  half  its  expectations, 
they  wiU  regain  their  ascendency  over 
their  American  competitors.  But  what  is 
there  to  prevent  American  manufacturers 
following  suit?" 

•    «    « 

A  Belgian  Train  Srake. 

The  Journal  de  BruxeUs,  which  per- 
haps is  influenced  by  national  pride, 
has  discovered  a  new  railway  train 
brake  that  beats  the  world,  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  that  journal  will  indi- 
cate: 

"Experiments  are  being  made  with  a 
new  brake  for  railway  trains,  which  would 
reduce  the  running  time  more  than  one- 
third  at  a  speed  of  80  kilometers  (49.7 
miles)   per  hour. 

"It  is  known  as  the  Luyers'  system,  and 
consists  principally  in  a  friction  pulley 
fastened  to  the  axle,  on  which  the  shoes 
act,  permitting  a  quick  stop  with  remark- 
able smoothness. 

"Satisfactory  trials  were  made  last  year 
with  a  car  on  the  Gbent-Terneuz^n  Rail- 
way Company's  lines,  and  the  Minister  of 
Railways  authorized  the  placing  of  friction 
pulleys  on  ten  15-ton  cars  provided  with 
Westinghouse  brakes,  to  serve  as  the  final 
test.     This  took  place  at  Setzeate,  in  the 


presence  of  engineers  representing  the 
principal  railway  companies  of  France, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Spain. 

"The  result  was  favorable  at  all  rates 
of  speed.  With  the  tire  brake  now  in  use, 
a  train  at  a  speed  of  81  kilometers  (50.3 
miles)  per  hour  may  be  stopped  within  290 
meters  (990  feet)  in  twenty-five  seconds, 
while  the  Luyers  brake  can  stop  a  train  at 
the  same  speed  in  a  distance  of  only  171 
meters  (438  feet)  under  the  same  condi- 
tions of  adhesion  and  pressure,  and  in  less 
than   sixteen  seconds." 

•     •     • 
European  Railway  Mileage, 

The  race  between  the  United  States 
and  all  of  Europe  in  railway  building 
is  still  neck  and  neck ;  at  least  the  dif- 
ference is  slight.  The  French  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  has  compiled 
the  following  tabulated  statement  of 
European  railway  mileage  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1899,  which  shows  a  total  of 
175,821  miles  in  operation  and  10,097 
in  course  of  construction: 

Mileage 
Country.  Mileage,    added  in 

1899. 

Germany   34,069  6,000 

Russia    ..28,745  2,164 

France 26,3,^2  3 1 7 

Austria-Hungary   22,670  726 

Great  Britain   21,790  ^25 

Italy 9*827  5 

Spain    8,301  145 

Sweden    6,702  310 

Belgium 3,871  66 

Switzerland 2,355  38 

Roumania    1,932  25 

Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 

melia    1,912         

Denmark i,775  150 

Holland   1,715  9 

Portugal    1,470         

Norway   1,240         

Greece   605  1 2 

Servia    360  5 


A  Mechanical  Stoker. — The  latest  de- 
vice introduced  by  mechanical  minds  is 
the  mechanical  stoker  for  locomotives 
manufactured  by  the  Day-Kinkaid  Stoker 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  says  the  Railway 
World.  This  stoker  has  twin  spiral  con- 
veyors, these  conveyors  being  operated 
separately  by  means  of  three  throttles, 
thereby  permitting  the  feed  to  be  regulated 
to   suit   the   working  requirements  of  the 


locomotive.  A  practical  test  made  in  a 
locomotive  firebox  with  one  of  these  ma- 
chines has  demonstrated  its  superiority, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  uniformity  of 
distribution.  When  generally  introduced 
the  fireman  will  have  only  to  regulate  the 
working  of  the  machines  and  see  that  there 
is  always  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal. 
Then  he  will  have  more  time  to  devote 
to   assisting  the  engineer. 
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Steel  Ties.— The  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.  is 
experimenting  with  steel  ties  made  from 
old  rails.  About  300  feet  of  track  has 
been  supplied  with  these  ties  and  the  com- 
pany will  now  await  developments. 

#  #   # 

British  Railway  Employes. — ^Although 
the  British  Isles  have  an  area  of  only  120,- 
973  square  miles,  about  the  same  as  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico,  there  are  600,000 
railway  employes  in  service  on  British 
railways. 

#  <%    # 

Inventor's  Manual. — Norman  W.  Hen- 
ley &  Co.,  of  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City,  have  just  published  a  book  entitled 
"The  Inventor's  Manual,"  which  gives  in- 
formation about  perfecting  inventions,  se- 
curing patents  and  disposing  of  them. 

#  #   # 

Traveling  Engineers'  Proceedings. — 
The  proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  As- 
sociation have  been  published  in  book 
form.  Information  concerning  same  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Secretary  W.  O. 
Thompson,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

#  #    # 

Diversity  of  Opinion. — ^A  British  trade 
journal  says:  "The  accounts  which  have 
been  published  in  the  American  press  with 
regard  to  the  great  trouble  which  is  being 
experienced  in  the  operation  of  the  -Cas- 
cade Tunnel  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way owing  to  the  ventilation  difficulties 
have  been  -emphatically  denied  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Stevens,  the  chief  engineer  to  the  line. 
He  says  the  company  is  more  than  pleased 
with  the  results  which  it  has  achieved,  and 
is  not  planning  to  work  the  line  by  elec- 
tric power  at  present" 

#  #    # 

A  New  Nozzle. — The  Wabash  has  lately 
been  making  important  experiments  with 
various  forms  of  nozzles  for  improving  the 
draught  in  engines,  and  it  is  said  has  had 
very  satisfactory  restdts.  The  nozzle  used 
was  of  the  Sweney  type,  with  improve- 
ments by  J.  B.  Barnes,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  machinery  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  and  it  is  said  that  with  the  new 
nozzle  a  saving  of  one  ton  of  coal  in  a 
hundred  miles  is  made,  and  also  that  an 
engine  can  gain  seven  seconds  a  mile. 
Another  important  advantage  claimed  is 
that  a  locomotive  that  has  to  make  a  long 
run  can  go  through  without  cleaning  the 
fire.  Without  the  use  of  the  nozzle  on  a 
run  from  St  Louis  to  Danville,  111.,  the 
fire  had  to  be  cleaned  at  Decatur,  111., 
while  with  the  nozzle  this  was  not  neces- 
sary. The  nozzle  will  be  fitted  to  other 
locomotives  and  the  tests  made  on  other 
divisions  of  the  road. — Railway  Age. 


Merit  Recognized. — Our  old  friend, 
Donald  R.  MacBain,  continues  to  push 
forward  and  upward.  He  now  occupies 
the  position  of  master  mechanic  of  the 
Canada  Southern  Division  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railroad.  Mr.  MacBain's  ad- 
dress will  therefore  be  St.  Thomas,  Ont., 
instead  of  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  as  for- 
merly. The  Magazine  and  its  readers  wish 
Mr.  MacBain  unbounded  success  in  his 
new  work. 

#  #    # 

The  Cascade  Tunnel. — On  April  19th, 
a  section  gang,  consisting  of  the  foreman 
and  twelve  men,  were  overcome  with  gas 
in  the  now  notorious  Cascade  Tunnel. 
While  engaged  in  repairing  the  track  in 
the  tunnel  a  freight  train  passed  through, 
the  gases  from  the  firebox  completely  over- 
coming them.  An  hour  later  a  track 
walker  discovered  the  prostrated  men  and 
immediately  sought  help.  A  locomotive 
and  crew  were  sent  to  the  rescue  and 
brought  the  bodies  out  Only  one  of  the 
thirteen  was  dead,  the  others  being  re- 
suscitated. 

#  #   # 

Flying  Grass. — Some  time  ago  a  seri- 
ous fire  occurred  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Southern  Railway  in  the  Argentine. 
It  extended  sixty  miles,  and  burned  some 
rolling  stock  as  well  as  telegraph  poles  and 
fence  posts.  The  fire  appears  to  have 
been,  spread  by  the  great  amount  of  "paja 
voladora,"  or  flying  grass.  It  is  blown 
about  by  the  wind,  and  whatever  care  the 
railroad  companies  may  take  naturally 
they  cannot  keep  it  off  their  road  so  long 
as  it  exists.  It  is  difficult  for  the  trains 
to  cut  their  way  through  it,  and  it  causes 
hot  boxes  and  even  derailments,  while 
foremost  of  all  is  the  danger  of  its  taking 
fire. — London  Engineer. 

#  #    # 

A  Suspension  Railway. — Under  date 
of  March  4,  1901,  Consul-General 
Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  reports  that,  on 
the  I  St  instant,  the  suspension  railway 
across  the  valley  of  the  River  Wipper, 
from  Elberfeld  to  Barmen,  was  opened 
for  passenger  traffic,  and  the  result  is  said 
to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Although  the 
crowds  were  immense  and  all  the  cars 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  the  trains 
ran  smoothly,  and  no  accidents  occurred. 
The  cars  did  not  swing  at  all,  even  where 
the  curves  were  sharpest,  and  they  ran 
into  the  stations  in  a  quiet  way.  Ingress 
and  egress  is  effected  in  a  moment.  The 
surface  railway  makes  the  trip  in  twenty- 
five  minutes,  while  the  suspension  railway 
accomplishes  it  in  half  the  time,  and  it 
is  contemplated  to  still  further  increase 
the  speed.  The  fare  is  10  pfennigs  (2.38 
cents). 
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Whai  About  Their  Pension. — A  Brit- 
ish exchange  says:  "The  directors  of  the 
f^ondon  and  North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany have  been  petitioned  by  six  men  who 
were  dismissed  from  the  company's  service 
in  Manchester  on  Monday  to  grant  them 
an  interview.  The  petition  states  that  no 
allegation  of  incompetence  or  neglect  of 
duty  was  made  against  any  of  them,  and 
they  asked  the  reason  of  their  discharge, 
but  the  officials  declined  to  assigni  one. 
They  point  out  that  their  length  of  service 
varies  from  six  to  over  twenty-six  years,  and 
they  submit  that  they  are  entitled  to  know 
the  reasons  for  their  dismissal.  The  pe- 
tition concludes  as  follows:  'It  is  gen- 
erally felt  that  this  action  has  been  taken 
because  your  petitioners,  amongst  others, 
were  subpoenaed  by  the  defence  in  the  re- 
cent libel  action,  "Linaker  vs.  the  Roil- 
way  Review."  *  " 

The  "libel  action"  above  referred  to  was 
a  suit  against  the  Railway  Review  for  hav- 
ing published  an  article  in  which  a  super- 
intendent of  the  L.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  was 
accused  of  being  drunk.  Employes  were 
called  as  witnesses,  who  testified  that  the 
superintendent  was  drunk.  To  have  saved 
their  jobs  they  should  have  sworn  that 
the  superintendent  was  not  drunk.  Some 
people  never  will  learn  anything!  But 
the  question  that  arises  in  the  minds  of 
those  railway  employes  who  arc  paying 
for  relief  associations:  "What  about  the 
pension  and  insurance  that  a  man  pays,  for, 
when  he  testifies  in  court  and  gets  dis- 
charged for  telling  the  truth,  after  being 
in  the  service  from  six  to  over  twenty-six 
years?" 

#   #   # 

Adopting  American  Methods. — ^The 
Great  Eastern  Railway  of  England  has  in- 
augurated an  innovation  by  adopting  the 
American  system  of  checking  "luggage" 
instead  of  pasting  large  colored  papers  all 
over  trunks  and  "bags."  As  was  ex- 
pected, great  doubts  have  been  aroused 
and  fear  provoked  by  such  a  "new  scheme." 
One  railway  journal,  noted  for  its  con- 
servatism," says: 

"It  is  an  American  plant  suited  to 
American  wants  and  social  habits.  Our 
people  do  not  live  largely  in  hotels  and  in 
boarding  houses ;  they  are  accustomed  to 
the  kindly  services  of  porters,  they  like 
to  have  their  belongings  with  them,  and 
have  a  rooted  aversion  to  arriving  at  the 
station  ten  minutes  before  the  train 
sUrU." 

The  same  journal  says,  concerning  steel 
cars  and  other  such  wild  ideas: 

"Presently  we  shall  all  be  Americanized. 
The  Caledonian  Railway  Company  has 
giyen  an  experimental  order  for  twenty 
American  steel  cars  of  large  carrying 
capacity.     Two   officers    of    the    Midland 


Railway  locomotive  department  are  start- 
ing for  the  United  States  to  study  Ameri- 
can theory  and  practice.  No  doubt  the 
concentration  of  goods  and  mineral  traffic 
is  an  excellent  feature  in  railway  working, 
but  we  think  our  investigators  will  find 
that  the  conditions  are  widely  different 
across  the  Atlantic.  As  we  have  often 
before  pointed  out,  we  have  no  great  em- 
poriums for  collecting  and  handling  ex- 
port traffic.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  goods 
business  of  this  country  is  in  a  sense  re- 
tail, and  expedition  in  forwarding  is  an 
essential   condition." 

#    #    # 

Paying  Damages. — ^The  Railway  Age's 
"Inspector"  reports  the  following  anec- 
dotes which  were  related  in  an  address 
to  the  students  of  Purdue  University  by 
Mr.  L.  E.  Johnson,  general  manager  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway: 

"The  following  remarkable  case  was 
tried  in  North  Carolina.  A  man  was 
walking  along  a  railroad  track  on  his  way 
to  a  turkey  blind,  with  a  double-barrel 
shotg^un  loaded  with  turkey  shot;  a  fast 
express  train  came  along,  the  man  stepped 
to  one  side.  A  little  scrub  North  Caro- 
lina bull  at  the  same  time  steppecl  oir*the« 
track,  the  engine  struck  the  bull,  threw 
him  20  or  30  feet,  hitting  the  man  and 
throwing  him  in  a  pond  of  water,  which 
saved  his  life;  his  gun  was  thrown  from 
his  hands,  discharged,  killed  one  cow  and 
fatalfy  wounded  another.  Result,  the  man 
sued  the  railroad  company  for  damages  for 
being  hit  by  the  bull,  claiming  that  the 
railroad  company  had  negligently  and  care- 
lessly thrown  a  bull  at  him,  doing  him 
serious  bodily  injury.  The  owner  of  the 
cows  sued  the  man  for  killing  his  cows. 
The  court  ruled  that  the  railroad  company 
could  not  be  held  to  have  anticipated  such 
an  accident  and,  therefore,  decided  that 
case  in  favor  of  the  railroad  company,  but 
decided  that  the  owner  of  the  cows  could 
recover  $100  for  the  loss  of  the  cattle. 

"Another  remarkable  case  occurred. 
While  a  passenger  train  was  passing  over 
a  bridge  on  one  of  the  railroads  of  our 
country,  crossing  a  river,  two  Pullman  cars 
jumped  the  track  on  a  curve  and  went  off 
the  bridge  into  the  river,  falling  25  or  30 
feet;  the  river  was  very  high  on  account 
of  a  freshet;  the  trucks,  of  course,  drop- 
ping from  the  cars,  and  the  water,  getting 
in  very  slowly  on  account  of  the  double 
windows  and  tight  doors,  the  cars  floated 
several  hundred  feet  down  the  river,  grad- 
ually filling  with  water;  the  men  broke 
out  through  the  ventilators  at  the  top  of 
the  car,  and  were  able  with  assistance  from 
shore  to  rescue  passengers.  It  was  very 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  passen- 
gers had  got  up,  and  a  gentleman  who  was 
on  the  train  stated  that  when  the  car  was 
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nearly  filled  with  water,  he  observed  two 
ladies,  who  had  been  unable  to  get  any 
clothes,  except  what  they  were  sleeping 
in,  hanging  by  the  rod  which  supports  the 
curtain  of  the  berths ;  that  these  two  ladies 
had  their  hair  up  in  curlpapers,  and  that 
the  water  was  nearly  to  tiieir  armpits; 
when  they  were  rescued,  it  was  found  that 
they  had  got  the  papers  out  of  their  hair, 
which  was  arranged  nicely ;  in  other 
words,  they  had  managed  to  swing  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  take  out  the 
curlpapers — showing  that,  with  the  gentler 
sex,  vanity  is  superior  even  to  the  fear  of 
death,  and  that  they  at  least  proposed  to 
look  well  when  drowned. 

"Among  the  passengers  was  one  man 
who  was  very  active  in  aiding  the  com- 
pany in  resisting  claims  for  losses  of  bag- 
gage, etc.,  there  having,  of  course,  .been 
many  claims  put  in  for  enormous  amounts. 


This  man  apparently  was  .doing  every- 
thing possible  to  aid  the  company,  and 
one  day  was  asked  what  he  had  lost. 
He  said  he  had  a  satchel  which  contained 
a  good  many  clothes,  including  a  good  deal 
of  silk  underwear;  for  this,  however,  h« 
made  no  claim,  being  glad  enough  to  get 
off  with  his  life,  but  he  said  he  had  a  new 
watch  and  some  jewelry  which  he  had 
bought,  to  the  value  of  about  $250,  for 
which  he  would  like  to  be  paid  at  the  com- 
pany's convenience.  He  had  been  so  help- 
ful, energetic  and  active  that  he  was  im- 
mediately given  his  $250.  When  the  river 
went  down  and  the  car  was  brought  up, 
this  man's  satchel  was  found.  Its  con- 
tents consisted  of  a  dirty  shirt,  a  dirty  pair 
of  socks,  two  dirty  collars  and  a  dirty  pair 
of  cuffs,  and  a  half  bottle  of  whisky.  It 
is  supposed  that  it  was  the  whisky  which 
he  considered  to  be  his  jewelry." 
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By  the   Hostler 


TTHE  boys  have  been  making  good 
•^  time  on  the  road  and  several 
have  Been  promoted,  among  the  lot 
being  Al  Henley,  Jakey  Smith  and 
Joe  Hannon.  They  say  Henley 
passed  the  best  examination  of  any 
of  them.  He  was  loaded  and  his  an- 
swers were  always  ready  when  a 
question  was  asked  him. 

The  way  they  do  when  they  think 
they  need  any  more  engineers  or  con- 
ductors,, the  Old  Man  finds  out  about 
how  many  engineers  he  wants,  and 
if  the  train  department  needs  any 
more  conductors,  why  they  just  bunch 
them  together  in  classes  of  five  to  ten. 
The  Old  Man  first  takes  the  firemen 
through  a  few  questions  on  machinery 
and  when  he  gets  through  with  them 
he  turns  them  over  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  chief  train  dispatcher. 

Besides  the  Book  of  Rules,  there 
are  a  lot  of  special  rules  printed  on 
the  time  card,  and  when  they  examine 
you  they  sandwich  these  special  rules 
in  with  the  others,  and  there  is  where 
lots  of  the  boys  fall  down. 

The  boys  had  held  meetings  ^t  dif- 
ferent times  and  places  ever  since 
they  were  notified  to  appear  for  ex- 
amination.  They  had  compared  notes 


and  posted  each  other,  and  some  of 
the  "old  heads"  had  been  schooling 
them  on  how  to  do  and  what  to  say, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  them  to 
go  before  the  officials  and  tell  what 
they  knew,  they  thought  they  had  it 
down  pat 

One  of  the  special  rules  on  the  time 
card  says:  "Agents  will  exhibit 
white  signals  to  take  on  live  stock 
for  all  freight  trains  except  Nos.  80, 
82  and  87,  but  must,  except  in  case  of 
interruption  to  telegraph  line,  arrange 
with  Trainmaster  before  loading  for 
through  freights." 

The  chief  train  dispatcher  had 
taken  the  boys  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  train  orders  and  a  lot 
of  the  rules,  and  they  were  getting 
along  swinuningly  when  all  at  once  he 
turned  to  the  first  man  in  the*  class 
and  asked :  "If  you  were  on  No.  80, 
and  when  you  got  to  Hageman  you 
found  a  white  Hag  displayed,  or  if  it 
was  at  night  a  white  lamp  displayed, 
what  would  you  do?" 

"Why  I"  said  he,  "I'd  stop  and  take 
what  he  (the  agent)  had  to  go." 

"What  would  you  do?"  asked  the 
chief  of  the  next  man. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I'd  find  out  if  he 
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wanted  any  switching  done,  and  if 
he  did  I'd  cut  the  engine  off  and  do 
it." 

The  third  man  said  he  gliessed  that 
was  what  he'd  do,  too.  The  fourth 
man  said  he'd  stop  and  find  out  if  he 
had  any  stock  to  load  or  freight  to  go. 
Henley  was  the  next  man  and  turning 
to  him  the  chief  asked  him  what  he'd 
do. 

"Why !"  said  Al,  "I'd  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  signal,  but  would  go  right 
on  as  though  it  wasn't  there." 

"What  would  you  do  that  for?" 
asked  the  chief. 

"Because,"  replied  Al,  "it's  not  a 
flag  station  for  the  schedule  of  that 
train." 

"That's  it  1  that's  it !"  exclaimed  the 
chief;  "it's  not  a  flag  station  for  the 
schedule  of  that  train." 

The  other  boys  were'  let  off  easy 
and  all  of  them  received  a  passing 
mark.  Al  hadn't  really  cared  for  the 
promotion,  as  in  his  case  it  had  been 
a  long  time  coming,  and  as  he  had  a 
good  passenger  run  and  had  every 
night's  sleep  and  was  only  on  the 
road  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes 
every  day,  it  did  not  have  the  charm 
for  him  as  it  did  for  some  of  the 
others,  as  he  well  knew  that  the  life 
of  an  engineer,  and  especially  a  young 
engineer,  is  not  all  glory,  nor  is  his 
pathway  strewn  with  roses.  He  knew 
how  his  every  movement  would  be 
carefully  watched,  and  how  any  little 
accident  or  breach  of  rules  would 
bring  him  enough  correspondence  to 
keep  him  busy  for  a  week  answering, 
but  the  promotion  came  and  he  fully 
made-up  his  mind  to  accept  it  and 
show  that  he  could  and  would  be  a 
success. 

Al  had  been  running  a  yard  engine 
for  a  few  days  and  was  getting  off  to 
go  home  the  other  evening  when 
Billy  the  Kid  showed  up.  "Hi  there, 
Henley,"  said  Billy,  "Shackler  says 
for  you  to  go  out  on  the  382  on  44. 
The  engineers  are  goin'  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  meetin'  over  at  Lincoln  and 


Beech  wants  to  get  off,  and  the  only 
chance  is  for  you  to  go." 

"Of  course  I'll  go,"  replied  Al,  "but 
I  suppose  I'll  have  the  regular  fire- 
man, won't  I?" 

"Yes,"  said  Billy,  and  Al  hurried 
home  to  get  ready  for  the  trip,  for  44 
was  due  to  leave  in  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes. 

This  was  his  first  road  trip  as  an 
engineer,  and  after  eating  his  supper 
Al  hurried  back  to  the  roundhouse 
and  saw  that  everything  was  in  shape 
on  the  382  for  the  trip.  After  regis- 
tering, signing  his  orders  and  coup- 
ling onto  his  train,  the  conductor  gave 
the  signal  and  he  pulled  out  of  town. 
He  now  had  an  opportunity  to  fully 
realize  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion as  he  felt  that  he  was  in  control 
of  the  big  engine  with  its  heavy  train, 
and  that  he  was  largely  responsible 
for  its  safety.  Everything  seemed  to 
be  going  smoothly  and  a  nicer  trip 
couldn't  be  wished  for.  He  was  feel- 
ing good  for  he  was  nearing  the 
terminal  and  could  see  the  lights  of 
Silverton  ahead. 

The  train  had  been  rolling  down  a 
long  grade  and  the  engine  was  shut 
off.  Just  as  the  engine  came  out  of 
a  little  sag  in  the  road  Al  felt  the  en- 
gine give  a  little  start,  but  it  was  so 
slight  that  had  he  not  been  paying 
close  attention  and  watched  the 
markers  all  the  way  down  the  hill  he 
might  not  have  noticed  it.  He  called 
to  the  head  brakeman  to  go  back  and 
see  if  the  train  was  not  broke  in  two. 
Presently  the  head  man  gave  him  the 
broke-in-two  signal,  and  Al  answered 
repeatedly  with  the  whistle  and  pulled 
out  to  get  away  from  the  rear  section. 
He  was  approaching  the  yard  and  the 
semaphore  at  the  railroad  crossing 
was  against  him.  The  switch  was 
thrown  for  the  "Y,"  as  the  light 
showed,  but  the  switch  tender  would 
give  him  no  signals.  Al  now  saw 
that  he  was  in  a  box.  If  he  allowed 
his  train  to  hit  he  would  have  to  give 
a  strict  account  of  himself,  and  if  he 
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kept  out  of  the  way  of  his  train  he 
would  have  to  go  against  the  sema- 
phore and  nin  the  railroad  crossing, 
and  maybe  cause  a  worse  accident 
than  if  he  let  his  train  hit  him.  See- 
ing that  the  switch  tender  wouldn't 
pay  any  attention  to  his  signals,  he 
concluded  not  to  take  any  chances  with 
the  railroad  crossing,  but  would  let 
the  train  run  together.  He  hadn't 
much  more  than  come  to  this  decision 
when  they  struck,  smashing  in  the 
ends  of  a  couple  of  box  cars,  besides 
breaking  a  few  draw  bars.  Then 
they  found  that  the  train  was  in  three 
pieces.  The  rear  end  of  the  train 
had  got  stopped,  but  there  was  no  one 
on  the  middle  section  and  it  caused 
the  damage.  In  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  they  got  the  cars  chained  up  so 
as  to  get  into  the  yards  at  about  7 
a.  m. 

That  evening  Al  came  out  on  71 
and  had  orders  to  take  on  some  loads 
from  the  East  Division.  They  had  to 
back  their  train  up  into  the  East  Divi- 
sion yards  and  Al  had  never  been 
there  before,  but.  the  fireman  told  him 
that  he  would  loojc  out  for  him.  After 
they  got  the  train  fixed  up  and  all 
ready  to  go,  the  fireman  told  Al  to 
whistle  off  and  to  watch  the  target 
man  at  the  upper  tower,  and  if  he 
gave  him  a  high  ball  everything  was 
all  right  and  the  lower  target  man 
would  have  the  switch  open  for  him 
and  he  needn't  stop.  Al  whistled  off, 
and  the  target  man  gave  him  a  hi^h 
ball,  so  he  gave  her  a  little  steam  and 
got  the  train  started,  but  he  noticed 
that  the  train  almost  rolled  along  of 
its  own  accord  and  he  shut  her  off. 
She  was  rolling  out  of  the  yard  .at  a 
pretty  good  gait  around  a  curve  on 
the  fireman's  side  when  all  at  once  Al 
noticed  a  cloud  of  smoke  falling  in 
front  of  the  engine.  He  looked  over 
to  the  fireman,  who  just  then  let  a 
yell  out  of  him,  and  quicker  than  any- 
thing Al  had  her  over  on  sand  and 
the  brakes  on.  He  did  some  tall 
goosing,  and  the  other  fellow  was  try- 
ing just  as  hard  to  get  out  of  his  way 


with  a  big  cut  of  cars  behind  him. 
Al  followed  him  nearly  a  train  length 
down  a  long  passing  track,  and  you 
couldn't  have  stepped  between  the  en- 
gines anywhere  down  there,  but  as 
Al  got  checked  the  other  fellow  got 
away  and  no  damage  was  done. 

"This  is  pretty  good  for  a  fellow's 
first  trip,"  said  Al,  "but  maybe  a  bad 
beginning  will  make  a  good  ending." 
He  backed  out  of  the  siding  and  madt 
another  start  and  nothing  further  out 
of  the  way  happened  between  there 
and  Mingo. 

Yesterday  the  superintendent  sent 
the  caller  for  Al  to  come  to  his  ofiice, 
and  when  he.  went  there  the  superin- 
tendent got  out  a  pad  of  paper  and 
asked  Al  to  exphin  how  his  broak- 
in-two  and  run  together  happened. 
Al  told  him  he  had  watched  his  mark- 
ers all  the  way  down,  the  hill  until 
he  felt  the  little  jerk  in  the  train  as 
the  engine  came  out  of  the  sag. 

"How  soon  did  you  discover  that 
you  were  broke  in  two?"  asked  the 
superintendent. 

"Immediately,"  replied  Al. 

"Then  what  did  you  do  ?"  asked  the 
superintendent 

"I  whistled  the  broke-in-two  signal 
repeatedly,  and  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  my  train  until  I  approached  the 
yard  and  found  the  semaphore  against 
me,  and  the  red  light  on  the  switch 
showed  that  it  was  set  for  the  "Y." 
The  switch  tender  wouldn't  answer 
my  signals  or  give  me  a  signal  of  any 
kind,  and  not  knowing  what  might  be 
on  the  crossing  or  on  the  "Y,"  I 
wouldn't  take  any  chances  of  getting 
into  them,"  replied  Al. 

"Why  didn't  you  run  that  crossing, 
regardless  of  target,  switch  or  any- 
thing else,  and  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  your  train?"  asked  the  superin- 
tendent. 

"You  would  have  fixed  me  then, 
sure  enough,"  said  Al. 

"No,  we  wouldn't,"  replied  the 
superintendent,  "we  expect  a  man  to 
use  judgment" 
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"I  did  use  judgment,"  said  Al.  "1 
realized  full  well  what  I  was  doing 
and  would  do  the  same  thing  again 
under  like  circumstances.  The  Book 
of  Rules  is  very  strict  about  nmning 
railroad  crossings.  The  general  super- 
intendent has  issued  a  bulletin  order 
against  it,  and  you  yourself  have  is- 
sued such  a  bulletin  order.  Besides, 
the  law  of  the  State  provides  severe 
penalties,  the  greatest  of  which  is 
$1,000  fine  and  fourteen  years'  im- 
prisonment if  anyone  is  killed  through 
such  an  accident.  I  had  just  about 
two  seconds  in  which  to  make  up  my 
mind  and  I  decided  that  I  would 
rather  take  my  chances  with  the  rail- 
road company  than  with  the  State 
laws. 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  the  super- 
intendent, "that  if  that  brakeman  had 
of  been  killed  when  your  train  run  to- 
gether you  would  have  been  liable 
for  his  death?" 

"No,"  replied  Al.  "He  is  an  em- 
ploye of  the  company  the  same  as  I, 
and  is  supposed  to  know  the  risks  and 
to  look  out  for  himself." 

"Well,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"the  company  would  as  leave  pay  that 
fine  as  to  stand  the  damage  to  those 
cars." 

"The  company  wouldn't  pay  any 
fine  for  me,  neither  would  they  keep 
me  from  going  to  the  penitentiary, 
and  you  know  it,"  replied  Al. 

"Suppose,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"you  broke  in  two  going  down  Gale 
Hill,  and  you  went  into  Huntstown 
whistling  the  broke-in-two  signal,  and 
you  got  into  a  train  standing  in  the 
yard— do  you  think  we  would  do  any- 
thing with  you  for  it?" 

"I  don't  think  it— I  know  it,"  re- 
plied Al.  "Now  let  me  give  you  one. 
Suppose  I  was  going  east  and  broke 
in  two  going  down  'Happy  Hollow.' 
I  have  an  order  to  meet  a  train  at 


Ferguson,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Would  I  be  justified  in  running  by 
the  east  switch?" 

"Well,"  said  the  superintendent 
"that's  a  pretty  bad  place,  and  you 
can't  see  anything  until  you  get  right 
there,  but  I  believe  I  would  go  be- 
yond the  east  switch  and  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  my  train." 

"Yes,"  replied  Al,  "and  not  only 
get  into  the  train  you  were  to  meet, 
but  have  it  with  your  own  train  too — 
have  a  double  wreck." 

"Well,"  said  the  superintendent,  "if 
I  were  you,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  be- 
tween two  fires,  /  would  take  it  with 
my  own  train." 

"That's  just  exactly  what  I  did," 
replied  Al.  "I  was  between  two  fires 
and  I  took  it  with  my  own  train." 

Al's  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  his 
ability  to  quote  them  saved  his  scalp. 
Nothing  was  said  of  the  little  mix-up 
in  the  East  Division  yards.  I  guess 
they  haven't  got  wind  of  it  and  it  will 
blow  over.  The  young  runners  have 
a  hard  row  to  hoe  and  they've  got  my 
sjrmpathy.  As  they  are  not  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  they 
get  little  or  no  support  from  them; 
in  fact,  their  trials  and  troubles  fur- 
nish choice  bits  of  gossip  and  even 
slander  among  the  "I  am's"  of  the 
older  engineers.  The  B.  of  L.  F. 
doesn't  pretend  to  be  an  engineers* 
organization,  and  the  railroad  officials 
are  ever  ready  to  jump  the  young  en- 
gineer for  any  little  thing  he  does 
wtong — he  certainly  has  a  hard  time 
of  it.  I  do  know  of  exceptional  cases, 
however,  where  the  B.  of  L.  F.  took 
up  the  grievance  of  a  young  runner 
and  fought  the  case  to  a  finish,  and 
when  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
young  engineer  the  B.  of  L.  F.  found 
that  they  stood  in  higher  favor  with 
the  railroad  officials  than  they  did  be- 
fore. 
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Smok^Uss  Firing. 

T  N  the  Magazine  for  May,  a  fireman 
^  from  this  city  (Pueblo,  Colo.,)  makes 
a  few  statements  that  I  find  it  my  duty  to 
correct.  The  smokeless  firing  he  speaks  of 
is  undoubtedly  "a  little  off."  I  think  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  firemen  on  the  Rio 
Grande  who  can  come  as  near  doing  a  job 
of  smokeless  firing  as  any  fireman  on  any 
road  in  the  United  States,  but  with  the 
grades  we  have,  the  trains  we  pull,  and  the 
coal  we  burn,  smokeless  firing  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

Think  of  it!  Eight  cars  on  a  limited 
train;  schedule  38  miles  per  hour,  not  in- 
cluding stops;  grade  from  25^  to  4  per 
cent;  longest  piece  of  straight  track  on 
the  division  i  %  miles,  and  on  some  of  the 
road  the  train  of  eight  cars  will  be  on 
three  curves  at  once. 

"Do  they  have  to  beat  *em?"  Well, 
come  out  and  see,  if  you  don't  believe 
what  I  say.  The  engine,  by  the  way,  is  an 
eighty-ton,  ten-wheeler ;  cylinders,  20x24 : 
drivers,  60  inches;  firebox,  10  feet  by  3 
feet  6  inches. 

Great  "Phenom,"  this  Pueblo  tallow  pot! 
What  a  shame  he  should  waste  away  and 
bloom  as  a  flower  unseen  on  the  wild  and 
windy  plains  of  the  "Alkali'*  division. 

Now,  what  he  says  about  having  "the 
finest  officials' in  the  world"  is  correct,  but 
the  smokeless  firing  is,  as  he  pictures  it, 
"in  his  own  eye."  Pueblo  Fireman. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

*  *     * 
Double  Header  Problem. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
answer  to  "Double  Header  Problem,"  ques- 
tion 27,  page  549,  of  the  April  number. 

I  would  take  brake  valve  off  of  second 
engine  and  put  it  on  first  engine  in  place 
of  played  out  valve,  which  will  bring  the 
control  of  the  brake  under  the  care  of 
one  man.  Geo.  E.  Houtz. 

Kalama,  Wash. 

•  *    # 
SmoXetess  Firing. 

I  wish  to  say  in  answer  to  the  query, 
"Information  Wanted,"  published  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Magazine,  that  I  know 
of  a  fireman  who  fired  a  Schenectady  Class 
R  engine,  pulling  between  1,400  and  1,500 
tons  (1,500  tons  is  dead  freight  limit  over 
this  division),  with  the  one-shovel  system, 
something  like  that  described  by  "Eccen- 
tric Blade"  in  the  May  number.  He  did 
this  for  31  miles  (between  freight  stations) 
without  stops,  and  there  is  a  hill  in  this 
.J  I    miles  where  more  than  one  engine  of 


the  same  class  has  doubled  over  with 
maybe  less  tonnage.  At  times  where  the 
pull  was  strong  he  "put  'em  in  pretty 
quick,"  but  kept  down  black  smoke.  Of 
course,  he  had  a  splendid  steaming  engine, 
pretty  good  coal  and  an  A  No.  i  engineer, 
and  there  were  no  brakes  dragging.  He 
made  very  little  smoke  at  times,  but  kept 
the  fire  on  the  verge  of  smoking,  that  is, 
if  he  had  used  two  or  three  shovels 
of  coal  at  one  fire  it  would  have  brought 
smoke. 

One-shovel  firing  can  be  done  at  times, 
but  not  always,  and  as  that  Pueblo,  Colo., 
fireman  is  going  to  take  any  kind  of  coal, 
and  any  kind  of  engine,  keep  steam  and 
make  no  smoke  for  from  100  to  1,000 
miles,  I'll  just  draw  out  for  the  present  and 
practice  a  little  more.  D.  H. 

Chicago,  111. 

#     *     * 
"  Yard-  Wide  "  Reminiscences. 

In  my  early  days  I  was  of  a  more  roam- 
ing disposition,  or  in  other  words,  I  wished 
to  see  more  of  the  country  and  try  pastures 
new.  I  had  sacrificed  promotion  in  en- 
gine service  on  the  line  where  I  was  em- 
ployed by  accepting  (at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  the  officials^  a  position  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  road,  and 
what  was  looked  upon  as  a  promotion — it 
would  have  been  if  the  salary  had  been 
right.  However,  things  didn't  turn  out 
quite  as  I  thought  they  should,  and  being 
advised  by  the  superintendent  of  M.  P. 
and  M.  that  I  had  no  rights  on  the  road 
(outside  of  that  office),  and  would  have  to 
begin  over  again  like  any  other  new  man — 
and,  furthermore,  he  wouldn't  let  me  fire 
an  engine  nohow — I  concluded  to  go  else 
where. 

Taking  a  two  weeks'  lay-off,  I  started 
north  and  arrived  at  Frankenburg,  where  I 
knew  quite  a  number  of  my  relatives  re- 
sided. Here  it  was  I  first  saw  a  narrow 
gauge  railroad,  which  was  dubbed  the 
"Yard- Wide,"  owing  to  its  gauge  bein^ 
exactly  three  feet.  I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  watching  the  little  engines  run  up 
and  down  the  track,  and  they  seemed  to 
me  more  like  playthings  than  money- 
makers. I  was  practically  out  of  a  job. 
and  I  got  "stuck"  on  these  little  toy  en- 
gines and  thought  that  if  I  could  just  get 
a  job  there — what  a  snap  I  would  have. 
My  visit  at  Frankenburg  and  vicinity 
terminating  I  returned  home  and  resumed 
my  duties  in  the  office,  but  I  couldn't  keep 
those  little  engines  out  of  my  mind,  and 
I  became  more  than  ever  dissatisfied  with 
my  job.     T  again  went  to  the  "Old  Man" 
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and  asked  to  be  put  out  on  the  road,  and 
receiving  the  reply,  No!  with  a  big  N,  I 
packed  up  my  kit  and  skipped. 

I  decided  to  go  at  once  to  the  "Yard- 
Wide"  and  apply  for  a  job,  and  with  my 
traveling  card  tucked  away  in  my  pocket 
I  started.  The  main  shops  of  the  "Yard- 
Wide"  were  located  at  Dauphin,  in  an- 
other state.  I  arrived  there  at  noon  on 
the  second  day,  and  after  I  had  lunched, 
I  walked  up  the  track  to  the  shops  and 
roundhouse,  and  presently  the  M.  M.  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  an  engineer  and  fire- 
man whom  I  had  fallen  in  with  and  who 
had  also  dead-headed  over  one  division  of 
the  road  on  the  same  train  with  me. 

Going  up  to  the  M.  M.,  I  introduced 
myself  and  handed  him  my  traveling  card. 
He  was  a  very  pleasant  spoken  man  and 
he  grreeted  me  kindly,  and  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  use  another  fireman,  he  re- 
plied that  at  the  present  time  he  couldn't, 
but  the  company  was  expecting  some  new 
engines  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  if  I  was 
there  I  could  have  one.  I  didn't  feel  like 
lying  around  for  two  weeks,  so  I  gave  him 
my  home  address  and  told  him  that  if  he 
sent  for  me  I  would  come,  to  which  he 
agreed. 

As  there  was  nothing  urgent  to  take  me 
out  of  town,  I  concluded  to  spend  a  couple 
of  days  in  looking  around.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day  I  thought  I  would 
just  take  a  walk  to  the  shops  before  leav- 
ing town,  and  upon  reaching  the  yards 
I  came  upon  the  M.  M.,  who  was  talking 
with  an  engineer  and  fireman,  when  upon 
seeing  me  the  M.  M.  said :  "Here  Mack," 
at  the  same  time  handing  me  a  pass,  "you 
dead-head  to  Tuxedo  on  No.  2  with  this 
engineer  and  take  one  of  the  new  engines 
that  are  there."     I  now  had  a  job. 

After  making  a  few  trips  I  was  given  a 
local  freight  run,  and  after  I  had  been 
there  for  about  three  weeks  the  company 
got  out  a  new  time  card  and  put  on  a  new 
through  passenger  run  between  St.  LeRoy 
and  Tuxedo,  to  compete  with  the  W.  G. 
S.  Ry.  It;  was  the  intention  for  two  crews 
to  run  this  train  over  two  divisions,  that 
is,  the  run  that  each  crew  would  make 
would  be  over  two  divisions,  a  distance  of 
212  miles.  The  39  and  40,  two  of  the 
best  passenger  engines,  were  assigned  to 
this  run.  They  were  mates,  and  there  was 
very  little  difTerence  in  them.  The  40, 
being  out  of  the  shop  last,  was  in  a  little 
better  condition.  Charlie  Brown,  whom  I 
had  been  firing  for  on  the  local,  and  myself 
were  given  these  runs,  but  instead  of  let- 
ting us  go  together,  Charlie  was  given  the 
\q  and  I  got  the  40  with  "Dad"  Lewis. 
The  new  run  was  to  go  on  on  Sunday 
night,  and  "Dad"  and  I  were  to  run  light 
from  Dauphin  to  Frankenburg  so  as  to 
bring  the  train  from  there  upon  its  arrival 


from  St.  Leroy.  It  happened  that  the  40 
wasn't  ready,  and  we  took  the  27,  arriving 
at  Frankenburg  about  noon. 

The  roundhouse  foreman  at  Franken- 
burg, Joe  North,  was  a  reckless,  don't-care 
sort  of  fellow,  who  paid  little  attention 
to  business  and  drank  pretty  freely;  in 
fact,  if  you  wanted  him  you  could  gen- 
erally find  him  at  some  saloon. 

The  new  run,  No.  6,  was  due  from  St. 
LeRoy  at  5  155  p.  m.,  but  was  a  little  late, 
and  we  lost  more  time  between  Franken- 
burg and  Dauphin.  It  happened  that  the 
39  wasn't  ready  to  come  out  on  the  op- 
posite run  that  night  on  5,  and  when  we 
met  them  the  8-spot  was  pulling  the  train. 
When  we  got  to  Dauphin  the  40  was 
ready  for  us  so  we  exchanged  engines  and 
started  for  Tuxedo,  the  end  of  the  run. 
Now  the  40  had  a  great  habit  of  breaking 
the  rods  which  run  from  end  to  end  of  the 
tank  frame,  and  which  hold  the  draw  cast- 
ings in  place.  Before  we  got  half  way  over 
the  second  division  she  had  broken  all  of 
these  rods,  four  in  number.  We  robbed 
the  trucks  of  some  freight  cars  standing  on 
a  siding  of  the  long  arch  bar  bolts  with 
which  we  managed  to  bolt  the  castings 
back  on,  but  after  going  a  few  miles  these 
bolts  broke  and  we  had  to  repeat  the 
operation.  We  finally  got  to  Tuxeido  about 
four  hours  late  and  completely  worn  out. 
"Dad"  telegraphed  to  Dauphin  to  have 
another  crew  ready  to  take  the  train  from 
Dauphin  to  Frankenburg  that  night,  as  we 
couldn't  stand  to  go  through. 

Now,  that  morning,  after  exchanging  en- 
gines at  Dauphin,  the  27  was  sent  back 
west  again  on  No.  i,  the  mail  train.  What- 
ever put  it  into  his  muddled  brain  to  do  it 
I  don't  know,  but  anyhow  just  before  No. 
I  was  due  at  Frankenburg,  Joe  North  s^t 
up  on  the  8  and  took  her  out  of  the  house. 
Someone  let  him  out  on  the  main  track 
and  he  pulled  her  wide  open,  going  up 
through  town  forty  miles  an  hour.  Just 
about  a  mile  out  of  town  he  met  No.  i  on 
a  trestle  about  forty  feet  high.  When  they 
hit  both  engines  went  off  of  the  trestle,  the 
8  landing  bottom-side  up,  and  the  strangest 
thing  about  it  was  that  nobody  was  hurt. 
The  engineer  and  fireman  on  No.  i  just 
had  time  to  jump,  and  North  was  too 
drunk  to  jump.  Threats  of  lynching  were 
freely  made  by  the  passengers  and  other 
people,  and  if  anyone  had  been  hurt  on 
No.  I  North's  life  wouldn't  have  been 
worth  anjrthing.  He  was  kept  in  jail  for 
some  time,  after  which  he  skipped  out. 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  "Dad" 
and  I  were  ready  to  leave  Frankenburg  on 
No.  6.  We  were  late,  and  so  was  No.  5. 
and  we  met  at  Frankenburg.  Charlie 
Brown  was  pulling  5  with  the  39.  She  had 
broken  the  reach  rod,  and  when  he  came 
into  Frankenburg  he  had  the  links  blocked 
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up.  Charlie  came  and  got  up  on  the  40. 
and  laughingly  he  run  the  40  down  and 
braggea  on  the  39  and  told  me  that  I  had 
better  give  up  the  40  and  fire  the  39  for 
him.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  the  39  was 
all  right,  but  the  40  was,  too,  and  while  I 
liked  to  fire  for  him,  I  liked  old  *'Daddic," 
also,  and  "Dad"  said:  "That's  right,  son, 
you  stay  with  me." 

Now,  there  were  no  shops  at  Franken- 
burg,  and  Charlie  was  told  to  run  the  39 
back  to  Dauphin  with  her  links  blocked 
up  and  pull  No.  6,  and  make  her  time,  too, 
mind  you,  just  as  though  she  was  all 
right.  If  anything  happened,  he  would 
have  to  depend  entirely  on  the  brakes  of 
the  train  doing  the  stopping,  as  the  air  was 
piped  to  the  train,  but  the  engine — not  even 
the  tender — had  an  air  brake. 

"Dad"  and  I  came  out  of  Dauphin  that 
night  on  No.  5,  and  after  our  time  was  up 
to  leave,  I  noticed  that  we  were  being  held 
for  some  reason.  Pretty  soon  a  wrecking 
train  from  the  shops  came  down  to  the 
depot  and  pulled  out  ahead  of  us.  Then 
we  got  the  word  that  engine  39  on  No.  6 
had  jumped  the  track  and  turned  over, 
and  poor  Charlie  Brown  was  badly  scalded. 
The  accident  happened  about  twenty-three 
miles  out  of  Dauphin.  One  of  the  bag- 
gage car  trucks  had  left  the  rail,  and  as  the 
engine  had  no  brake  on  her  and  Charlie 
couldn't  reverse  her,  the  baggage  car  pulled 
the  engine  off,  and  being  top-heavy  she 
turned  over.  The  fireman  managed  to  get 
through  the  cab  window  and  out  of  the 
way,  but  poor  Charlie  was  caught  by  the 
broken  injector  pipes  in  the  cab  and  liter- 
ally cooked.  When  we  got  there  the  sec- 
tion men  had  built  the  track  around  the 
wreck,  and  they  had  Charlie  laid  out  on 
the  cushions  in  one  of  the  coaches  and  a 
doctor  was  doing  what  he  could  for  him. 
They  took  him  home,  where  he  suffered 
for  nearly  a  week  before  he  died.  The 
new  run  didn't  prove  profitable  to  the  com- 
pany, and  in  a  short  time  it  was  taken 
off.  Mack. 

*     *     * 
Smoiieless  Firing. 

I  would  like  to  answer  our  "no  smoke" 
man  from  the  D.  &  R.  G.  in  regard  to  fir- 
ing an  engine  in  heavy  service  either  on 
freight  or  passenger.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  he  ever  stopped  to  think  what  an 
engine  has  to.  do,  that  is,  how  much  steam 
she  has  to  make. 

I  am  firing  a  mog^ul  engine  (a  helper) 
on  a  four  per  cent  grade,  and  I  will  grive 
you  an  idea  of  what  she  does.  The  di- 
mensions are :  Cylinders,  20x24  inches, 
and  driving  wheels  48  inches  in  diameter, 
which  make  "in  whole  numbers"  833  revo- 
lutions in  one  mile,  or  3,332  exhausts  in 
that  distance;  each  exhaust  contains  7  536 


cubic  inches  of  steam,  or  in  one  mile 
25,109,952  cubic  inches  of  steam,  which 
is  equal  to  about  100  gallons  of  water,  and 
take  it  in  good  winter  weather  I  am 
afraid  he  would  have  some  trouble  in 
evaporating  100  gallons  of  water  in  one 
mile,  regardless  of  the  speed  he  was  mak- 
ing. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  smokeless 
firing,  and  have  tried  it  a  great  many 
times  on  good  engines,  and  for  as  good 
engineers  as  ever  pulled  the  throttle,  but 
while  it  would  work  sometimes  for  a  short 
distance,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time 
until  I  would  have  to  "get  the  diamonds 
in"  to  get  her  hot,  and  that  would  make 
smoke,  and  I  think  all  experienced  firemen 
will  agree  with  me.  There  are  some  "blue 
print"  men  of  course  who  say  it  can  be 
done,  but  in  actual  service  I  am  inclined 
to  think  those  men  would  be  sorry  they 
had  spoken.  Even  those  who  first  ad- 
vocated smokeless  firing  have  had  to  climb 
down  and  admit  that  with  only  certain  con- 
ditions could  it  be  done. 

I  have  fired  engines  from  the  little 
I  ox  1 8-inch  narrow  gauge  to  our  21x28- 
inch  consolidated  "battle-ships,"  on  the 
level  and  on  hills,  and  I  find  them  usually 
all  alike.  To  fire  an  engine  with  no  smoke 
simply  means  to  fire  with  less  coal,  and  if 
that  could  possibly  be  done  I  am  quite 
sure  that  our  "worn-out  tallow  pots"  on 
these  heavy  or  fast  runs  and  a  200-mile 
division,  would  have  adopted  that  system 
long  ago,  for  we  are  all  looking  out  for 
number  one,  and  less  coal  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  fireman  as  well  ^s  to  the 
railroad  company. 

•  I  have  only  fired  an  engine  for  eight 
or  nine  -years,  so  perhaps  when  I  get  used 
to  it  I  can  do  better,  but  so  far  I  still  make 
smoke. 

Our  Colorado  man  says  he  can  fire  any 
engine  100  or  1,000  miles  with  no  sign  of 
smoke.  Now  I  will  wager  him  even,  that 
I  can  show  him  100  or  1,000  engines  on 
as  many  trains  (providing  the  engine  is 
pulling  her  tonnage)  that  he  can't  fire  five 
miles,  when  she  is  working  wide  open  and 
from  eight  inches  up,  without  showing 
signs  of  smoke  with  either  mine  run  or 
screened  Illinois  soft  coal.  I  have  fired 
some  engines  with  Hocking  Valley  coal 
and  with  comparatively  little  black  smoke, 
but  not  with  "no  signs  of  smoke,"  and 
when  any  man  who  has  fired  a  locomotive 
any  length  of  time  says  he  can  fire  any 
and  all  engines  with  "no  signs  of  smoke." 
he  either  wants  people  to  know  he  has  a 
job  of  Hrin*,  or  else  he  is  Hrin'  a  gasoline 
engine,  for  as  good  and  able  enginemen 
as  we  have  in  this  country  have  failed 
to  accomplish  this  desire  and  keep  her 
full  of  water,  or  anything  hot  but  the  en 
gincer.  A  Practical  Fireman. 
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HHE  rapid  industrial  develop- 
ments and  remarkable  prog- 
ress made  in  this  old  world 
of  ours  has  in  the  past  dec- 
ade or  two  announced  the  necessity 
of  men  with  a  diversity  of  gifts,  and 
with  education  along  different  lines, 
so  harmonized  ?is  to  make  them  valua- 
ble and  their  services  sought.  In  no 
calling  is  this  more  true  than  among 
railroad  men,  and  among  railroad  men 
there  is  no  department  where  it  is 
more  true  than  among  enginemen. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  man  who 
was  well  enough  posted  to  start  and 
stop  a  locomotive,  keep  water  in  her 
boiler  and  oil  on  her  bearings,  with 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  train  rules 
to  understand  a  meet  order  and  a  time 
order  was  considered  competent  to 
run  an  engine.  But  with  the  advance 
of  science  and  the  increased  demand 
of  the  public  for  cheaper,  safer  and 
faster  methods  of  transportation,  the 
man  on  the  engine  is  called  upon  to 
contribute  his  share  of  intelligence, 
ingenuity,  natural  ability  and  educa- 
tion toward  that  end. 

The  young  man  fresh  from  college, 
bearing  off  his  honors,  having  credit- 
ably passed  his  numerous  examina- 
tions, may  have  a  feeling  of  indif- 
ference toward  the  two  unattractive 
looking  men  who  occupy  the  front 
seats  on  the  express  train  which  bears 
him  home  to  his  admiring  friends,  but 
he  may  have  no  idea  of  the  "exams" 
through  which  these-  men  must  pass 
before  they  are  considered  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  the  ponderous  ma- 
chine which  hauls  its  thousands  of 
human  beings  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands   of    dollars'    worth    of    freight 


hither  and  thither  throughout  this 
broad  land  of  ours,  every  day  and 
week  of  the  year.  These  men  must 
exhibit  proficiency,  not  only  as  engi- 
neers, but  mechanics  and  machinists. 
The  air  brake,  the  steam  heat,  and 
how  many  other  things  we  know  not, 
must  be  thoroughly  understood.  He 
must  be  in  good  physical  condition, 
have  good  sight,  good  hearing  and  be 
proof  against  color-blindness.  He 
must  have  a  watch  that  will  not  vary 
to  any  appreciable  degree  from  one 
week's  end  to  another.  Last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  he  should  have  a  clear 
and  thorough  understanding  of  the 
train  rules  upon  the  line  with  which 
he  is  connected,  the  methods  of  dis- 
patching in  vogue  and  the  exact 
meaning  of  any  and  all  train  orders 
which  he  may  receive.  Transporta- 
tion officers  recognize  this  fact,  and 
insist  that  it  be  made  a  qualification 
in  the  employment  or  promotion  of  a 
man  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  trains.  When  an  order  is 
issued,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  all  concerned  shall  understand  it 
alike;  and  that  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt. 

This  diversity  of  capabilities  is  not 
on  the  order  of  the  time-honored 
"jack  of  all  trades,*'  for  he  cannot 
afford  to  complete  the  description 
and  remain  "master  of  none."  Rail- 
road men  who  are  educated  along  dif- 
ferent lines  and  who  attain  the  great- 
est proficiency  in  the  several  branches 
of  this  vast  mechanism,  are  the  ones 
whose  services  are  in  demand.  There 
is  no  place  in  these  days  for  the  "man 
of  one  idea."  He  must  have  many 
of  them,  if  he  would  win,  and  be  able 
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to  use  them  for  the  best  interests  of 
his  employers.  The  history  of  the 
railroad  has  been  one  of  continual  ad- 
vancement, and  he  who  would  be  a 
credit  and  an  honor  to  the  service 
must  also  advance.  Time  and  effort 
are  well  spent  in  attaining^  this  re- 
sult. 

#  #  # 
Eh9  "19"  Form  of  Brain  Orders. 

From  the  time  that  speed  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  operation 
of  railroads,  and  that  was  at  an  early 
date  in  their  history,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  much  time  was  necessarily 
consumed  in  the  sending^  repeating 
and  delivering  of  train  orders.  While 
this  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  work  of  a  train,  it  has  ever 
been  an  important  question  as  to  how 
this  source  of  delay  could  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  figure  consistent  with 
safety. 

To  insure  the  complete  understand- 
ing and  safe  delivery  of  a  train  order, 
it  has  been  considered  necessary  that 
it  be  repeated  by  the  operator  to  the 
dispatcher;  that  the  conductor,  and 
on  some  roads  the  engineer,  sign  for 
it;  that  the  signature  or  signatures 
be  sent  to  the  dispatcher  and  "com- 
plete" obtained;  also  that  various  no- 
tations be  made  on  the  copy  of  the 
order,  such  as  time  received,  repeated, 
made  "O.  K."  and  "complete,"  and 
name  or  initials  of  dispatcher  and 
operator.  After  delivery  the  order 
must  be  read  in  full  by  the  conductor 
to  the  operator,  by  the  engineer  to  the 
conductor  (if  that  be  the  prescribed 
manner  of  delivery),  by  the  fireman 
to  the  engineer  and  by  the  flagman  to 
the  conductor.  All  this  takes  time, 
which  on  some  occasions  is  valuable; 
and  when  a  number  of  orders  are 
necessary,  the  time  consumed  in  their 
delivery  is  correspondingly  increased. 
Add  to  this  the  necessity,  in  many 
cases,  of  stopping  a  train  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  deliver  orders,  re- 
quiring the  conductor  (and  perhaps 
the  engineer)  to  walk  to  the  tele- 
graph office  and  wait  for  the  neces- 
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sary  formula  to  be  carried  out,  and 
we  find  that  on  a  busy  division  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  is  consumed 
in  this  way.  On  a  large  number  of 
roads  the  engineer  has  been  relieved 
from  the  duty  of  signing  for  orders, 
and  as  a  result,  much  valuable  time  is 
often  saved.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Standard  Code  recommends  that 
only  the  signature  of  the  conductor  be 
required,  he  being  responsible  for  its 
safe  delivery  tO'  the  engineer. 

Another  great  movement  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy  of  time  is  the  adop- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  the  "19" 
form  of  train  order.  The  figures  "19" 
are  used  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
form  known  as  "31,"  and  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  handled  and 
delivered.  The  numbers  originated 
with  the  telegraph  department,  and 
are  the  signals  used  on  the  wire  to 
indicate  train  orders  and  to  designate 
which  form,  where  both  are  in  use. 
The  "19"  form  differs  from  the  "31" 
in  that  the  former  may  be  delivered  to 
the  train  without  taking  the  signature, 
and  without  requiring  the  conductor 
to  read  the  order  to  the  operator;  the 
"complete"  being  given  by  the  dis- 
patcher immediately  upon  its  repeti- 
tion by  the  operator.  This,  as  will 
easily  be  seen,  effects  a  considerable 
saving  of  time,  as  the  order  may  be 
delivered  without  the  necessity,  in 
some  cases,  of  stopping  the  train  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

The  "19"  form  was  only  adapted 
by  the  framers  of  the  Standard  Code 
after  much  argument  and  no  little 
opposition.  Many  do  not  favor  it 
now.  Others  favor  it  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  and  all  agree  that  if  used 
at  all,  it  should  be  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  in  accordance  with  fixed 
rules.  Originally  its  use  was  limited 
to  the  inferior  train ;  that  is,  the  train 
upon  which  rights  are  to  be  con- 
ferred ;  but  as  its  value  became  recog- 
nized and  as  dispatchers,  operators 
and  trainmen  became  more  familiar 
with  its  use,  it  grew  somewhat  be- 
yond these  bounds,  so  that  under  cer- 
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tain  conditions  and  with  additional 
safeguards,  it  is  now  used,  to  some 
extent,  for  the  superior  train. 

It  is  employed  successfully  on  sin- 
^?le  track,  upon  at  least  one  prominent 
western  road,  for  the  superior  train, 
in  making  a  "meet"  order,  by  first 
sending  a  copy  of  the  order  to  the 
operator  at  the  meeting  point,  and 
then  sending  a  "19"  order  to  the  su- 
perior train  before  reaching  the  meet- 
ing point.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
throws  an  additional  safeguard 
around  the  delivery  of  the  order,  for 
if,  by  any  chance,  the  superior  train 
should  fail  to  receive  it,  the  train 
order  signal  at  the  meeting  point 
would  hold  the  train  until  the  "meet" 
is  accomplished. 

Many  who  have  had  experience 
with  the  "19"  order  claim  there  is  no 
more  danger  of  failure  in  delivery 
than  with  a  "31"  order;  but  as  no 
signature  is  taken  for  a  "19"  order  it 
is  considered  advisable  to  place  this 
additional   safeguard. 

Another  way  by  which  this  form 
may  be  used  for  the  superior  train  is 
this:  When  the  dispatcher  can  an- 
ticipate that  he  will  probably  want 
to  send  an  order  to  a  certain  station, 
and  does  not  want  to  stop  or  delay  the 
train,  he  sends  a  "31"  order  to  a  sta- 
tion where  it  does  stop,  directing  it 
not  to  pass  such  station  without 
orders.  A  "19"  order  may  then  be 
safely  used  at  the  designated  point, 
as  the  train  must  have  some  kind  of 
an  order  before  it  can  pass  there. 
The  "holding"  order,  being  a  "31"  and 
signed  for,  is  positive  information  that 
the  train  will  get  the  second  order,  or 
wait  indefinitely  for  a  release  from 
the  first.  If  the  dispatcher  wishes  to 
put  out  an  order  such  as  he  antici- 
pated, it  will  release  the  train  from 
the  former  order,  and  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  do  this,  he  can  simply  send 
an  order  annulling  the  original  order. 
In  either  case  a  "19"  order  would  be 
sufficient  and  the  train  need  not  be 
stopped. 

It  is  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 


on  dotjble-track  roads,  where  no 
movements  are  made  between  trains 
in  opposite  directions;  and  where  the 
absolute  block  signal  system  is  in  use, 
the  "19"  order  may  safely  be  used  for 
all  trains. 

Several  devices  have  been  tried  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  orders  to 
trains  without  stopping  them,  and 
have  been  used  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  success.  An  eastern  rail- 
road manager  invented  a  combination 
signal  and  holder,  similar  in  some  re- 
spects to  a  mail  crane;  copies  of  the 
order  being  enclosed  in  two  small 
pouches,  one  to  be  taken  by  the  engi- 
neer and  one  by  the  conductor.  The 
signal,  which  is  to  be  used  for  "19" 
orders  only,  and  indicates  "danger" 
when  an  order  is  to  be  delivered,  is 
released  by  the  removal  of  the 
pouches  and  returns  to  the  "clear" 
position.  It  is  stated  that  orders  have 
been  delivered  to  trains  in  this  man- 
ner while  running  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
five  miles  an  hour. 

Another  device  is  one  by  which  the 
order  is  fastened  to  a  small  hoop  and 
handed  to  the  engineer  and  conductor. 
This  has  been  extensively  and  satis- 
factorily used. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  the  original 
method  of  delivery,  whereby  every 
train  was  required  to  stop,  improved 
methods  make  it  possible  to  deliver 
an  order  with  little  or  no  reduction  in 
speed,  and,  as  has  been  affirmed  by 
some  very  practical  railroad  men. 
quite  as  much  safety  as  with  the  orig- 
inal method. 

#  #  # 

^he  First  Dispatcher. 

The  Railway  Journal  for  May  pub- 
lishes an  excellent  photograph  of  Mr. 
George  F.  Brigham,  who  for  thirty- 
five  years  has  been  agent  for  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  Railway  at 
Sharon,  Wis.  Mr.  Brigham  claims 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  per- 
son to  transmit  train  orders  by  wire, 
he  being  employed  as  operator  in  the 
office    of    the    superintendent    of   the 
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Erie  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  which  line, 
we  are  told,  was  the  birthplace  of 
train  dispatching. 

#  #  # 
^he  First  ^rain  Order. 
The  story  of  the  first  train  order  is 
an  interesting  bit  of  history.  It  was 
in  the  fall  of  185 1,  on  what  is  how 
the  New  York  division  of  the  Erie, 
between  Jersey  City  and  Port  Jervis, 
that  Conductor  Wm.  H.  Stewart  and 
Engineer  Isaac  Lewis  were  in  charge 
of  a  passenger  train.  They  were  due 
to  meet  a  passenger  train  in  the  op- 
posite direction  at  Monroe,  and  on 
the  day  in  question  it  did  not  arrive 
at  the  expected  time.  The  general 
superintendent,  Charles  Minot,  was  on 
the  train  and  by  means  of  the  tele- ' 
graph,  which  was  then  a  novel,  not  to 
say  suspicious  means  of  communica- 


tion, he  ascertained  that  the  expected 
train  was  so  late  that  the  proper  meet- 
ing point  would  be  one  station  further 
on.  He  immediately  wired  instruc- 
tions to  the  other  train  to  wait  at 
the  next-  station  until  the  arrival  of 
the  first  named  train.  He  then 
ordered  the  engineer  to  proceed,  in- 
forming him  that  the  opposing  train 
would  wait  for  him  at  the  station  be- 
yond. The  engineer  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  method  by  which  this 
arrangement  was  effected,  and  as 
rules  were  positive  then,  as  now,  he 
refused,  even  on  the  order  of  the 
general  superintendent,  to  move  his 
train  until  the  opposing  train  arrived; 
and  history  tells  us  that  Mr.  Minot 
himself  mounted  the  engine  and  ran 
to  the  point  in  question,  where  the 
trains  safely  met. 


About   Train    Rules 


jfnsWers  bp 

Time  Orders. 

3. — "No.  2,  a  first-class  train,  has  orders 
to  run  25  minutes  late  A  to  C  and  20  min- 
utes late  C  to  F.  Suppose  they  are  due  at 
C  at  4 :20  p.  m.,  what  time  would  Nos. 
27  and  28  (second-class  trains)  have  to 
make  C  for  No.  2?  Would  No.  2  have  to 
be  the  full  20  minutes  late  at  F  (which 
is  a  terminal  station),  or  could  they  arrive 
ahead  of  that  time?" — B.  J.  R.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Answer — Let  us  suppose,  for  con- 
venience, that  the  time  of  No.  2  is 
ten  minutes  later  at  each  succeeding 
station,  as  indicated;  and  the  follow- 
ing schedule  will  show  the  time-table 
time  and  also  the  time  before  which 
No.  2  must  not  pass,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  order  quoted: 

*    Schedule  according  to 
Time-table.  Train   Order. 

Leave      A  4:00  P.  M 4:25   P.M. 

B  4:10  4:35 

C  4  :20  4  ^40 

D  4:30       .4:50 

E  4  :40  .5-00 

Arrive     F  4:50  P.  M ;.;..5:io  P.M. 

Reference  to  rule  5  shows  that 
where  only  one  time  is  given  for  a 


H.  A.  Dalbp 

train  it  is  the  leaving  time,  unless 
otherwise  indicated;  therefore  the 
above  times  are  all  leaving  times  ex- 
cept at  F,  which  is  the  arriving  time. 

Rule  92  states  that  a  train  must  not 
arrive  at  a  station  in  advance  of.  its 
schedule  arriving  time  and  that  it 
must  not  leave  in  advance  of  its  leav- 
ing time. 

In  the  explanation  to  Form  E 
(Forms  of  Train  Orders  in  May 
Magazine,  page  729),  examples  i  and 
2  show  that  the  order  quoted  makes 
the  schedule  time,  between  the  points 
mentioned,  as  much  later  as  stated  in 
the  order. 

According  to  these  rules  the 
amended  times  at  the  several  stations 
would  be  as  shown  above.  Accord- 
ing to  Rule  92  (April  Magazine, 
page  515),  No.  2  can  arrive  at  C  as 
soon  after  leaving  B  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so ;  therefore  if  it  is  required  to 
run  25  minutes  late  A  to  C,  this  part 
of  the  order  is  fulfilled  when  it  has 
passed   B  not  earlier  than  4:35.    It 
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then  acts  under  the  provision  of  the 
second  clause  of  the  order  and  runs 
20  minutes  late  from  C,  which  makes 
the  leaving  time  at  C  4:40,  and  at 
each  succeeding  station  as  shown. 
The  time  at  F  being  shown  as  the 
arriving  time,  No.  2,  according  to 
the  order,  could  not  arrive  until  20 
minutes  after  that  time,  which  would 
be  5:10,  No.  27,  according  to  Rule 
89  (page  515),  would  be  required  to 
clear  the  leaving  time  of  No.  2  five 
minutes,  which  would  give  them  until 
4:35  to  make  C.  No.  28,  running  in 
the  same  direction,  should  clear  the 
time  that  No.  2  is  permitted  to  arrive 
at  C,  which  is  immediately  after  it  is 
due  to  leave  B.  Therefore  in  calcu- 
lating the  time  to  make  C,  No.  28 
should  be  governed  by  their  time  at 


B,  and  should  be  clear  of  the  main 
track  at  C  at  4:30. 

If  the  order  quoted  had  contained 
only  the  first  paragraph,  it  would  have 
been  fulfilled  when  No.  2  passed  B, 
and  an  inferior  train  in  clearing  No. 
2  at  any  station  from  C  to  F,  in- 
clusive, could  not  use  a  time  later 
than  the  amended  time  of  No.  2  at  B, 
unless  their  regular  schedule  time  is 
later.  For  instance,  if  an  order  were 
issued  reading  "No.  2  will  run  25 
minutes  late  A  to  C,"  the  order  would 
be  fulfilled  when  it  passed  B  at  4:35. 
The  inferior  train,  therefore,  could 
run  with  respect  to  this  time  (4:35) 
at  C  and  D;  while  the  time-table  fig- 
ures at  E  and  F  being  later  than  4 135, 
those  times  could  of  course  be  used 
at  those  points. 


Lrocomotive 
Management 

Condttctod  hr  Donald  R*  llAeBAln 


Z,ooking  Out  For  Things, 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  by 
^*;  all  authorities  on  locomotives  as 
to  the  best  means  of  taking  care  of 
the  various  break-downs  that  occur, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
much  which  has  been  written  has 
helped  many  enginemen  who,  while 
competent  and  qualified  in  all  ways  to 
handle  a  locomotive  successfully,  have 
not  had  the  actual  experience.  Many 
of  the  brightest  and  most  up-to-date 
engineers  in  the  locomotive  service  of 
this  country  have  never  yet  had  the 
benefit  of  one  case  of  break-down 
wherein  any  practical  experience  was 
available. 

This  fact  can  be  attributed  to  one  of 
two  reasons,  the  first  of  which  might 
be  accounted  for  as  a  matter  of 
"luck/'  if  you  wish,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  second  reason,  to-wit, 
looking  out  for  thinjrs,  has  the  larger 
account  to  its  credit.     Favorable  con- 


ditions such  as  good  locomotives, 
easy  runs,  good  roadbed  and  prompt 
attention  to  running  repairs  are  about 
the  only  factors  that  insure  success 
through  "luck."  It  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writer  that  when  the 
position  of  engineer  is  not  surrounded 
by  those  favorable  conditions,  that 
being  "lucky"  does  not  keep  the  ma- 
chine together.  The  real  key  to 
being  "lucky"  lies  in  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  man,  and  without  consid- 
erable activity  in  both  of  the  latter 
points  the  individual  is  simply  a 
creature  of  circumstances,  and  what- 
ever would  be  likely  to  happen  on  a 
locomotive  for  the  lack  of  attention, 
is  sure  to  mar  his  "luck,"  so  that  in- 
stead of  taking  it  for  granted  that 
"luck  is  luck,  and  what  is  going  to 
happen  will  happen  anyway,"  let  us 
consider  a  few  points  that  will  make 
an  engineer  "lucky*'  even  though  he 
has  left  his  rabbit  foot  at  home. 
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Let  us  first  ask  ourselves  what 
causes  eccentric  straps  to  break.  1 
believe  that  with  the  rare  exception 
of  a  "faulty  casting,"  a  lack  of  lubri- 
cation and  nuts  working  loose  on  the 
bolts  that  hold  the  halves  of  the  strap 
together,  are  the  causes  of  nearly  all 
that  class  of  failure. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  having  "luck" 
about  such  things.  Know  that  the 
lubricating  apparatus  on  the  straps  is 
in  as  good  condition  as  you  can  make 
it,  and  know  that  the  nuts  on  the 
strap  bolts  are  tight  before  you  leave, 
and  lastly,  know  that  the  split  keys 
are  in  those  bolts,  so  that  if  the  nuts 
do  work  loose,  they  will  be  kept  from 
falling  off  by  the  split  keys.  Split 
keys  are  put  in  those  and  other  simi- 
lar bolts  on  a  locomotive  for  that  very 
purpose,  and  if  they  are  not  kept  in, 
the  liability  of  failure  is  increased 
fourfold.  In  connection  with  the 
matter  of  split  keys  in  bolts,  it  might 
be  well  to  state  that  with  eccentric 
strap  bolts,  if  the  key  is  not  close 
enough  to  prevent  the  nuts  working 
back  more  than  a  turn,  they  are  about 
as  good  as  nothing,  because  if  the 
nuts  on  a  bolt  that  hold  the  halves 
of  an  eccentric  together  work  back 
further  than  that,  it  is  a  pretty  sure 
thing  that  that  strap  will  be  broken. 

There  are  many  places  about  a  lo- 
comotive where  split  keys  are  used, 
and  many  more  where  they  should  be 
used,  and  nothing  in  the  line  of  look- 
ing after  the  engine  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  failures,  will  give  better  re- 
turns to  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  one 
of  the  "lucky  ones,"  than  seeing  to  it 
that  the  split  keys  are  in  their  places, 
and  that  there  is  not  too  much  room 
between  them  and  the  nuts  they  are 
put  there  to  check.  Of  course  the 
holes  for  the  split  keys  should  be 
put  so  that  when  the  nuts  are  on, 
the  key  will  be  up  close  to  them,  but 
in  the  event  of  this  condition  being 
wrong,  a  washer  or  two  will  give  you 
the  security  necessary.  Just  think 
what  one  of  these  split  keys  will  do. 
For  instance,  in  the  link  bolt  at  the 


forward  end  of  an  eccentric  rod; 
surely  there  is  very  little  security 
without  them.  Finished  nuts  that 
have  been  used  on  these  pins  for  any 
length  of  time  become  a  loose  fit  in 
the  thread,  and  should  such  a  nut  that 
is  not  secured  by  a  split  key  lose  its 
jam,  it  will  spin  off  easily,  and  when 
this  does  occur  a  very  bad  and  ex- 
pensive failure  is  the  result. 

"Luck"  in  locomotive  management, 
except  in  rare  cases,  should  have  an- 
other name,  and  in  our  opinion,  no 
better  could  be  substituted  than  the 
title  of  this  article,  "Looking  Out  For 
Things." 

*    *    * 
Some  Symptoms. 

The  art  of  hearing  and  knowing 
what  certain  unusual  sounds  about 
the  locomotive  mean  is  something 
worth  cultivating.  There  are  many 
defects  about  a  locomotive  that  can 
only  be  located  by  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. Such  defects  make  themselves 
felt,  but  to  put  together  what  is  heard 
and  the  effect  that  is  seen,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  cause  can  be  located,  is 
sometimes  a  little  difficult. 

To  illustrate:  If  you  are  ever  on 
an  engine  upon  which  the  reverse 
lever  jerks  twice  in  the  revolution, 
when  you  know  the  valves  are  well 
lubricated,  just  listen  carefully  when 
starting  up  or  running  along  slowly 
using  a  little  steam,  and  you  will  hear 
an  intermittent  blow  of  steam  into 
the  exhaust.  This  blow  will  begin 
with  the  jerk  of  the  lever  at  one  end 
of  the  piston  stroke,  and  continue 
until  the  lever  jerks  again  at  the 
other  end  of  the  piston  stroke.  It 
will  not  be  uniform;  the  sound  will 
change  perceptibly  about  the  time  the 
valve  is  at  the  center  of  its  travel, 
i.  e.,  the  sound  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  valve  travel  will  not  be  as 
deep  nor  as  distinct  as  it  is  at  about 
the  center  of  the  valve  travel.  This 
mention  of  the  difference  in  the  sound 
of  a  blow  at  certain  stages  of  the 
valve  travel  may  seem  unimportant 
but  it  is  far  from  that,  because  of  its 
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peculiar  relation  to  the  defect  we  have 
now  in  hand. 

Balanced  valves  all  have  a  hole 
down  through  the  top  into  the  exhaust 
cavity  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
any  live  steam  that  may  get  past  the 
strips  or  rings,  which  are  used  to  ex- 
clude live  steam  pressure  from  the 
top  of  the  valve,  to  pass  into  the  ex- 
haust and  thereby  remove  the  liability 
of  that  valve  becoming  unbalanced, 
which,  in  the  event  of  leaky  strips  or 
rings,  would  surely  occur  if  the  holes 
in  question  were  not  there.  It  very 
often  occurs  that  the  strips  or  rings 
become  so  badly  out  of  order  that  the 
hole  provided  in  the  back  of  the  valve 
is  not  large  enough  to  take  care  of  all 
the  steam  that  gets  past  them,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is,  the  lever  will  jerk 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  valve  so 
affected  has  become  unbalanced,  and, 
in  consequence,  is  held  down  to  the 
seat  so  hard  that  the  additional  fric- 
tion caused  thereby  puts  an  unusual 
strain  on  the  link  motion  on  that  side 
of  the  engine  and  causes  the  lever  to 
jerk. 

A  little  thought  on  this  matter  will 


make  it  plain  to  the  reader  why  the 
blow  is  not  uniform.  Just  take  into 
consideration  that  while  the  valve  is 
making  its  full  travel  the  hole  in  its 
back  is,  at  the  beginning  and  end,  di- 
rectly over  the  bridge  between  steam 
and  exhaust  ports,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  for  some  distance  when  the 
valve  is  near  the  center  of  its  travel, 
the  blow  is  direct  into  the  exhaust 
cavity  and  consequently  has  a  deeper 
and  more  hollow  sound.  There  are 
several  causes  for  such  a  condition. 
First,  the  packing  strips  may  have 
become  worn  so  badly  that  the  leak 
past  them  is  greater  than  the  capacity 
of  the  hole  in  the  back  of  the  valve. 
Second,  a  spring  under  one  of  these 
strips  may  be  broken,  or  the  strip 
itself  may  be  stuck  down  in  the  re- 
cess. Third,  the  strips,  at  the  time 
the  valves  were  last  faced,  may  have 
been  left  up  too  high,  in  which  case, 
if  the  top  seat  became  a  little  dry, 
they  (the  strips)  would  be  sprung 
apart,  thus  allowing  the  steam  chest 
pressure  to  get  onto  the  whole  top 
surface,  destroying  the  balance  as 
above  described. 


What   You    Want   to    Know 


jfnswers  by  Donald  K.*  Mac9ain 


Draft  Appliances  and  the  M.  M/s 
Front  End. 

25. — "Having  great  faith  in  the  Maga- 
zine's knowledge  of  draft  appliances  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  relative 
to  them.  If  you  will  answer  them  it  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.  The  engines  we 
are  troubled  with  most  have  cylinders  i8 
in.  by  24  in.,  carry  160  pounds  of  ste&m, 
and  have  deep  fireboxes  7  feet  long,  inside 
of  frame.  First,  how  should  draft  pipe  be 
adjusted?  Second,  when  fire  is  forced 
hardest  at  door,  should  diaphragm  be 
dropped  or  raised,  and  why?  Third,  how 
much  off-set  should  arch  brick  have  from 
flue  sheet  ?  Fourth,  we  have  one  engine 
that  has  diaphragm,  arch  bricks,  draft 
pipe,  etc.,  adjusted  the  same  as  several 
others  of  same  class,  and  has  nozzles  % 
in.  larger,  yet  she  is  hard  on  fire  and 
burns  more  coal;  why  is  this?  Fifth,  some 
of  our   engines  have   long  exhaust  pipes. 


while  others  of  same  class  have  short  ones. 
Does  this  make  any  difference?" — A.  B., 
Delaware,  Del. 

Anszver — Your  description  of  the 
engines  in  question  as  to  their  di- 
mensions would  indicate  a  fairly  well 
proportioned  machine,  and  one  that 
should  make  steam  easily,  but  the  con- 
struction of  the  firebox  is  not  the  best 
from  an  economical  standpoint.  No 
description  af  the  style  of  diaphragm 
used  being  given  makes  the  matter 
of  giving  reliable  information  a  little 
difficult,  but  as  you  have  stated  that 
some  of  the  engines  have  a  short  ex- 
haust pipe,  we  will  in  this  article  as- 
sume that  it  is  the  M.  M.'s  front  ead. 

On  a  certain  lot  of  engines  of  very 
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similar  dimensions,  with  which  the 
writer  is  familiar,  the  difference  in 
fuel  consumption,  even  though  the  ad- 
justment of  draft  appliances  does  ap- 
pear to  be  exactly  the  same,  is  often 
very  marked.  In  engines  that  are 
equipped  with  the  M.  M/s  front  end, 
that  is,  the  low  exhaust  pipe,  dia- 
phragm extending  out  in  front  of  the 
latter  and  a  petticoat  pipe,  it  is  not 
always  the  engine  having  the  largest 
nozzle  that  is  the  easiest  on  fuel;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  often  positively 
economical  to  reduce  the  nozzle  even 
though  that  engine  makes  the  desired 
amount  of  steam.  Ordinarily,  the  en- 
gine that  steams  easiest  is  the  lightest 
on  fuel,  or  if  you  wish,  the  engine  that 
is  the  easiest  on  fuel  can  be  banked 
on  as  the  best  steamer.  There  is  no 
disputing  this  and  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  seek  economy  through  the 
enlargement  of  the  exhaust  nozzle 
alone,  are  pretty  sure  to  meet  with 
failure.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  very 
small  nozzles,  but  I  am  an  advocate  of 
having  them  small  enough,  and  in  say- 
ing this  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  small  enough  to  depreciate 
the  efficiency  of  the  engine  in  any 
way.  It  is  a  well  established  fact 
that  a  short  exhaust  pipe  will  create 
more  vacuum  in  a  front  end,  and 
therefore  work  the  fire  harder,  than 
will  the  high  exhaust  pipe,  so  that  in 
speaking  of  nozzles  we  can  safely  say 
that  the  correct  diameter  of  nozzle  to 
make  a  free  steamer  of  an  engine  hav- 
ing a  low  exhaust  pipe  would  be  en- 
tirely unsuitable  for  the  engine  hav- 
ing the  high  one,  the  relative  propor- 
tions being  as  4j4  is  for  the  high  pipe, 
4}i  should  be  correct  for  the  low  one ; 
that  is,  if  we  assume  the  engine  to 
be  19  in.  by  24  in.,  carrying  160 
pounds  of  steam. 

A  great  deal  can  be  said  as  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  M.  M.'s  front  end. 
and  one  of  the  truest  things  that  can 
be  said  about  it  is,  that  unless  every- 
thing is  right,  it  will  make  no  showing 
in  an  economical  way.  If  everything 
in  connection  with  one  of  these  front 


ends  is  of  the  correct  proportion  and 
in  proper  alignment,  the  fuel  pile  will 
not  suffer  and  the  engine  will  be  more 
efficient  than  one  of  the  same  class 
having  the  higher  exhaust  pipe  and 
consequent  smaller  nozzle,  because  of 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  less  pres- 
sure on  the  zvrong  end  of  the  pistons 
when  the  engine  is  working.  On  an 
engine  such  as  you  describe,  if 
equipped  with  the  M.  M.'s  front  end 
(low  exhaust,  long  diaphragm  and 
petticoat  pipe),  the  petticoat  pipe 
should  be  in  two  sections  of  equal 
length,  the  top  section  two  inches 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  bottom 
section,  which  should  never  be  less 
than  nine  inches  on  even  the  smallest ; 
and  the  flare  on  the  bottom  section 
should  be  large,  about  twice  the  diam- 
eter of  the^  pipe  itself.  This  pipe 
should  be  set  as  follows:  The  bot- 
tom of  bottom  section  13^  in.  above 
the  top  of  the  nozzle,  lyi  in.  between 
the  top  of  the  bottom  section  and  the 
bottom  of  the  top  section,  and  the  top 
of  the  top  section  2  in.  below  the  top 
of  the  smoke  arch  at  the  center.  This 
pipe  should  be  set  perfectly  in  line,  or 
centrally  over  the  nozzle  and  under 
the  smoke  stack.  The  nozzle  and 
smoke  stack  should  also  line  up  with 
each  other  perfectly,  and  the  joints 
at  both  ends  of  the  exhaust  pipe  must 
be  perfectly  tight.  The  diaphragm 
should  not  be  less  than  iiyi  in.,  nor 
more  than  I2>1  in.  from  the  bottom 
of  the  smoke  arch ;  these  limits,  it  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  writer, 
give  the  best  results.  The  M.  M.*s 
front  end  should  carry  no  cinders, 
and  should  a  front  end  be  found  not 
properly  cleaned,  lowering  the  dia- 
phragm is  the  remedy.  When  cin- 
ders to  any  extent  are  found  in  the 
front  end  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume 
that  the  fire  is  being  worked  too  hard 
at  the  front  of  the  firebox,  and  lower- 
ing the  diaphragm  regulates  this. 
The  reason  why  lowering  the  dia- 
phragm has  the  effect  of  working  the 
fire  hard  at  the  back  end  of  the  fire- 
box, might  be  summed  uo  as  follows : 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
gases  and  flame  from  the  fire  at  the 
back  end  of  the  firebox  go  through 
the  upper  tubes,  and  in  passing  from 
the  fire  to  the  atmosphere,  the  air 
that  is  drawn  through  the  grates  must 
travel  a  long  distance,  and  the  lower 
the  diaphragm,  assuming  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  that  must  pass  out  per 
minute  at  a  given  train  speed  to  be 
the  same,  the  greater  will  be  the  speed 
of  the  gases  in  their  flight.  So,  while 
it  may  seem  that  lowering  the  dia- 
phragm would  retard  the  draft,  it  in 
reality  stimulates  it,  because  of  the 
increased  velocity  of  the  gases  in 
their  course  from  the  fire  through  the 
tubes,  under  the  diaphragm  and  out 
of  the  smoke  stack  to  the  atmosphere. 

For  the  adjustment  of  brick  arch, 
see  illustration,  page  526,  of  April 
Magazine.  If  arches  are  put  in 
about  as  shown  in  the  cut,  the  brick 
will  do  about  as  much  good  on  the 
pile  in  the  engine  house.  However, 
engines  having  fireboxes  much  wider 
at  the  crown  sheet  than  at  the  grates, 
need  an  arch  in  order  that  the  flame 
and  heat  may  be  crowded  out  to  the 
side  sheets  at  the  point  where  the 
firebox  is  wide,  the  natural  course  of 
heat,  flame  or  smoke,  while  the  ex- 
haust is  creating  a  vacuum  in  the 
front  end,  being  toward  a  center,  and 
unless  an  arch  is  used  there  will  be 
a  large  portion  of  the  heating  surface 
in  the  firebox  that  will  produce  but 
little  steam  globules. 

Engines  18  in.  by  24  in.,  carrying 
160  pounds  of  steam  should,  if  in 
freight  service,  have  a  nozzle  about 
4}i  in.  in  diameter,  and  in  passenger 
service,  if  the  work  is  light  and  fast, 
about  4  9-16  in.  Larger  nozzles  than 
these  can  be  used,  but  they  are  not 
necessary,  nor  will  they  be  as  eco- 
nomical in  the  use  of  fuel  as  those  of 
the  dimensions  given.  Unless  all 
steam  pipe  and  exhaust  pipe  joints  are 
tight,  and  the  front  end  absolutely  air 
tight  (except  through  tubes  and 
smoke  stack)  the  M.  M.'s  front  end, 


or  any  other  for  that  matter,  will  not 
give  satisfactory  results. 

*    *    * 

Valves  and  ValVe  Setting. 

26* — **l  have  charge  of  some  engines 
on  a  short  road  in  the  South.  There  are 
two  Baldwins,  15  in.  by  22  in.,  and  one 
Roger  of  the  same  general  dimensions. 
All  of  the  engines  are,  generally  speaking, 
in  good  shape  except  that  their  valves  are 
"out."  The  Baldwins  are  "out"  backing 
up,  while  the  Roger  is  the  reverse,  "out" 
going  ahead,  neither  of  them  being  very 
bad.  Please  .  let  me  know  through  the 
'What  You  Want  to  Know'  column  a  short 
and  quick  way  to  get  them  squared  up. 
I  believe  I  can  understand  and  set  the 
valves  from  your  instructions." — IV.  /.  D., 
N,  I. 

Anszver — The  procedure  necessary 
to  set  valves  as  it  should  be  done  is 
somewhat  long  and  complicated,  and 
the  matter  of  having  proper  tools 
wherewith  to  do  the  work  is  another 
factor  that  might  render  the  matter 
of  doing  the  job  in  a  strictly  "up-to- 
date  manner"  somewhat  difficult  and 
inconvenient,  so  we  will  give  our  own 
plan  of  getting  an  engine  square  when 
time,  tools  and  opportunity  are  not 
available. 

The  correct  idea  of  valve  setting  is 
to  make  the  steam  admission  uniform 
to  all  four  ports,  and  it  is  sometimes 
the  case,  when  links  and  link  blocks 
and  other  parts  of  the  valve  motion 
are  badly  worn,  that  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  do  this.  The  writer  when 
running  a  locomotive,  never  run  one 
that  was  lame  more  than  a  trip  or 
two,  during  which  time  a  general 
sizing  up  of  the  engine  was  going  on, 
and  when  I  was  satisfied  where  the 
trouble  was  it  was  only  a  short  job 
to  get  the  engine  "square."  My 
method  in  such  cases  was  to  start 
the  engine,  and  while  running  very 
slow  "hook  her  up"  to  the  working 
notch  and  then  watch  the  guides,  and 
if  the  heavy  exhaust  came  when  the 
crosshcad  was  at  the  forward  end,  I 
would  lengthen  the  go-ahead  eccentric 
rod  on  that  side.  In  making  such  a 
change  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valve 
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was  made  to  travel  back  further,  thus 
opening  the  front  port  more  and  the 
back  one  less.  In  backing  up,  if  the 
engine  has  the  heavy  exhaust  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  guides,  lengthen 
the  back-up  eccentric  on  that  side. 
Of  course,  if  the  heavy  exhaust  comes 
when  the  crosshead  is  at  the  back  end, 
in  either  case  the  eccentric  rod  should 
be  shortened  instead  of  lengthened. 
The  amount  of  change  in  length  of 
rods  should  be  small,  not  more  than 
1-32  or  at  most  1-16  inch  at  a  time, 
and  by  doing  it  in  this  way  you  will 
not  be  likely  to  go  too  far.  It  will 
be  better  to  do  the  job  in  two  or  three 
installments  than  to  try  to  get  it  done 
just  right  the  first  time  you  try. 
After  all,  what  is  needed,  and  what 
is  pleasing  to  everyone  connected 
with  locomotive  service,  is  to  hear 
them  "beat  square,"  and  a  little  perse- 
verance along  the  line  laid  down  in 
this  article  will  accomplish  that  re- 
sult. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  one  of  the 
eccentrics  is  out  of  proper  position,  in 
which  case  I  would  proceed  to  locate 
the  one  that  was  "out"  as  follows: 
Place  the  engine  on  the  side  to  be 
tried,  as  near  as  you  can  on  the  cen- 
ter, put  the  lever  in  the  front  notch 
and  make  a  mark  flush  with  the  gland 
on  the  valve  stem,  then  put  the.  lever 
in  the  back  notch  and  note  where  the 
mark  you  made  on  the  stem  is.  If 
the  mark  is  not  in  about  the  same 
position  with  relation  to  the  gland,  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
slipped  eccentric  is  on  that  side.  If 
both  eccentrics  are  O.  K.  the  revers- 
ing of  the  engine  should  not  make 
much  change,  that  is,  if  the  mark  was 
made  when  the  lever  was  in  the  for- 
ward notch.  When  the  lever  was 
being  put  from  the  forward  notch  to 
back  notch,  the  valve  stem  would 
pull  out  of  the  ch^st  a  little  until 
about  the  time  the  center  of  the  quad- 
rant was  reached,  and  then  go  back 
into  the  chest  to  its  former  location. 
There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  lame- 
ness.   One  is  due  to  eccentrics  being 


out  of  position,  and  the  other  to  in- 
correct adjustment  of  valve  travel. 
The  former  can  be  identified  "by  ear," 
as  it  were,  and  if  two  exhausts  come 
close  together  and  then  an  interval, 
followed  by  two  more  close  together, 
that  can  be  laid  to  position  of  eccen- 
trics on  the  shaft,  while  if  there  is 
one  heavy  exhaust,  and  all  coming  at 
even  intervals,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
equalization  of  the  length  of  eccentric 
rods  is  about  what  is  needed. 

If  the  brief  information  herein 
given  is  not  plain  enough  let  us  hear 
from  you  again,  and  we  will  give  the 
"up-to-date"  method  of  valve  setting 
in  all  its  details. 

•    *    • 
VUconnecting. 

27» — "I  am  running  on  a  division  that 
is  very  busy,  mostly  single  track,  a  great 
many  trains  and  somewhat  of  a  scarcity  of 
power.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  a  plug  blow  out  of  the 
firebox,  which  put  out  the  fire  and  let  the 
water  out  of  the  boiler.  I  was  about 
thirty  miles  on  my  outward  trip  from 
headquarters,  train  on  the  siding  and  in 
a  short  time  another  engine  was  secured 
to  take  my  train  on.  Now,  where  I  was 
brought  up  it  was  an  unwritten  law  that  in 
a  case  like  mine  the  engine  should  be  dis- 
connected before  being  towed  back  to  shop, 
so  I  went  at  the  job  at  once  so  as  to  make 
as  little  delay  as  possible  and,  after  several 
hours  spent  in  getting  out  main  rod  bolts 
and  loading  up  the  rods  after  they  were 
taken  off,  I  got  her  ready  to  take  home. 
In  about  an  hour  a  train  came  along  bound 
in  and  picked  us  up.  I  rode  on  the  engine 
that  picked  us  up,  and  after  going  a  few 
miles  the  engineer  who  I  was  riding  with 
said:  'Jiii^*  you  must  like  hard  work  bet- 
ter than  a  man  working  in  a  millinery 
store  or  you  would  not  have  disconnected 
that  engine  at  all.  It  was  entirely  un- 
necessary and  a  waste  of  the  company's 
money,  and  the  energy  of  yourself  and 
fireman  to  do  so,  and  I  tell  you  right  now, 
I  wouldn't  think  of  doing  any  disconnect- 
ing in  any  such  a  case.'  I  am  not  any 
fonder  of  work  than  the  average  American 
citizen  and  certainly  do  not  want  to  do 
any  disconnecting  on  any  of  these  large 
engines  when  it  is  not  necessary,  and  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  submit  my  case 
to  the  Magazine,  and  will  abide  by  its 
decision  in  the  matter.  Was  I  right  or 
was  I  wrong?" — J,  A.  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Answer — The  disconnecting  of  en- 
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gines  in  such  cases  as  yours  has  been 
talked  of  a  great  deal  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  iron- 
bound  rules  that  used  to  be  observed 
so  closely  are,  in  some  quarters  at 
least,  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  neither 
I  nor  anyone  else  can  say  to  a  reader 
of  the  Magazine  what  he  must  do  in 
such  emergencies,  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
all  men  in  charge  of  motive  depart- 
ments should  be  governed  by  our 
judgment.  A  very  few  roads  that 
we  are  familiar  with  still  insist  on  the 
engine  being  disconnected  before 
being  towed  in,  while  a  larger  num- 
ber simply  ask  the  men  to  "bring  the 
engine  in  in  good  shape/'  Individ- 
ually I  am  in  favor  of  the  latter  plan, 
and  if  good  judgment  is  used  by  the 
engineer  no  damage  should  result 
from  towing  an  engine  in  dead  with- 
out disconnecting  her,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  not  cold. 

In  a  case  such  as  you  had  I  would 
disconnect  nothing  but  the  oil  pipes 
at  the  steam  chest,  and  this  would  be 
done  so  as  to  be  sure  to  land  the  oil 
I  put  in  where  it  belonged.  If  I  were 
going  to  be  towed  backward,  I  would 
put  the  lever  well  down  in  the  back 
motion  and  about  every  five  or  six 
miles  go  out  and  oil  the  valves  and 
cylinders  liberally.  Mistakes  have 
been  made  by  some  men  in  this  mat- 
ter owing  to  the  fact  that  they  did 
something  which  in  their  judgment 
was  right  and  damage  to  cylinders  has 
resulted,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
engineers  were  severely  disciplined 
and  the  real  reason  for  such  has  never 
been  made  plain  to  others,  so  that  in 
some  quarters  the  idea  prevails  that 
it  is  strictly  wrong  to  tow  an  engine 
in  without  disconnecting  her,  but  the 
true  reason  for  the  discipline,  in  every 
case  I  ever  knew  of,  was  for  damag- 
ing the  engine  by  the  act  of  towing 
her  in.  There  is  absolutely  no  neces- 
sity for  damaging  an  engine  by  tow- 
ing her;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  oil 
her  often  and  liberally,  and  I  agree 
with  the  other  engineer  who  said  it 


was  a  loss  of  money  to  the  company 
to  disconnect  an  engine  upon  which 
none  of  the  machinery  was  damaged. 

*    *    * 

The  Wid€'Op€n  Throttle. 

28. — "A  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
difference  of  opinion  now  exists  as  to  the 
best  manner  in  which  to  handle  a  freight 
engine  pulling  a  fairly  heavy  freight  train. 
Opinion  is  about  evenly  divided,  some  men 
claiming  the  engine  should  be  'hooked  up' 
to  the  shortest  cut-off  at  which  it  will 
handle  the  train,  and  the  throttle  pulled 
wide  open,  while  others  claim  it  is  better 
to  work  the  lever  down  a  notch  or  two 
and  ease  up  on  the  throttle.  Individually, 
I  am  at  somewhat  of  a  loss  in  this  matter 
and  would  like  the  opinion  of  the  Maga- 
zine."—5".  B.  B. 

Answer — ^This  is  a  pretty  difficult 
matter  to  write  up,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  get  on  one  side  of  the  fence, 
as  all  writers  and  authorities  usually 
straddle  the  question,  leaving  the  mat- 
ter where  it  has  been  for  years,  in 
the  hands  of  the  engineer.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  matter  is 
safer  there  than  it  would  be  if  hard 
and  fixed  rules  as  to  this  question 
were  attempted,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  engineer,  although  he  may 
not  always  do  just  the  proper  thing, 
is  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case  than  others 
who  are  not  so  situated. 

However,  as  a  rule,  the  throttle  of 
a  locomotive  doing  heavy  work  is 
oftener  wide  open  than  otherwise, 
notwithstanding  the  idea  you  may 
have  that  you  are  throttling  her,  and 
this  being  the  case,  I  question  the  ad- 
visability of  working  the  lever  at  ten 
inches  cut-ofT  when  eight  inches  will 
do  the  work.  It  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writer  that  the  man 
who  hooks  the  engine  up  and  opens 
a  good  "stiff'*  throttle,  is  the  man  who 
makes  the  fastest  time,  burns  the  least 
amount  of  coal,  and  runs  the  longest 
distance  for  water.  My  position  is 
simply  this:  An  inch  of  throttle,  or 
even  less  than  that,  is  "wide  open"  on 
nearly  any  of  the  modern  engines,  and 
when  fast  time  or  heavy  pulling  is 
done,   I   have  noticed  that  even  the 
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*\vork-her-down  and  ease-her-off" 
man  gets  the  throttle  open  that  far, 
so  that  on  the  whole,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  hooking  the  lever  up  to 
the  highest  point  of  cut-off  at  which 
the  train  can  be  handled  is  the  only 
proper  plan.  Any  engineer  who 
wishes  to  prove  for  himself  whether 
or  not  the  throttle  is  wide  open  be- 
fore it  is  pulled  back  to  the  limit  can 
do  so  by  slacking  up  on  the  packing 
in  the  stuffing  box  so  that  the  friction 
on  the  throttle  stem  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  then  pull  it  out  and  until 
it  begins  to  come  without  pulling,  that 
is,  until  the  throttle  will  open  itself 
when  the  thumb  screw  is  loose,  or  the 
ratchet  is  lifted.     It  will  surprise  you 


how  little  you  will  need  to  open  it 
before  it  begins  to  open  itself,  and 
that  is  when  it  (the  throttle  valve)  is 
lifted  far  enough  off  its  seat  to  allow 
the  pressure  in  the  drp  pipe  to  equal- 
ize with  that  in  the  boiler. 

Of  course  some  engines  do  not 
lubricate  at  short  cut-off,  that  is,  they 
will  go  lame  when  hooked  up  short, 
and  in  that  case  I  would  work  her 
down  far  enough  to  gQt  even  distribu- 
tion of  the  steam,  if  not  for  the  com- 
pany's benefit,  for  my  own  personal 
comfort.  I  abhor  a  lame  engine,  but 
like  a  good  "stiff"  throttle  and  short 
cut-off  when  there  is  not  too  much 
lost  motion  between  the  main  axle  and 
the  steam  chest. 


^  K^ailroad  Financier 

Bjr  Jo  An  A,  Grap 

He  was  president  of  a  railroad  great ; 

So  awfully  "close"  was  he 
That  he  hated  bad  to  let  the  "con" 

And  all  the  crew  ride  free. 

One  time  they  struck  a  farmer's  cow 
And  tossed  her  in  the  air; 

She  'lighted  on  the  pilot  beam — 
Thc>'  knew  not  she  was  there.. 

She  rode  there  twenty  miles  or  more. 

What  could   the   farmer  do? 
The  cow  was  not  hurt  a  bit — 

He  had  no  grounds  to  sue. 


The  farmer  then  received  a  bill 
That  made  him  fret  and  swear; 

He  could  not  get  his  cow  until 
He'd  paid  her  railroad  fare. 
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New    York 

Che  Engineer's  Brolfce  ValVe. 

nr  HE  engineer's  brake  valve  is  that 
*  part  of  the  air  brake  apparatus 
with  which  the  engineer  controls  the 
operation  of  the  brakes  on  the  engine 
and  train. 

In  order  to  operate  the  air  brakes 
satisfactorily,  the  brake  valve  must  be 
so  constructed  that  the  air  in  the  main 
reservoir  can  be  admitted  to  the  train 
pipe  quickly  and  in  large  volume,  or  in 
just  sufficient  amount  to  keep  the  aux- 
iliaries charged  and  the  leaks  sup- 
plied; it  must  have  a  large  opening  in 
it  from  the  train  pipe  to  the  atmos- 
phere to  provide  for  heavy,  quick  re- 
ductions in  train  pipe  pressure,  when 
necessary  to  make  emergency  appli- 
cations of  the  brakes,  and  also  a 
small  opening  from  the  train  pipe  to 
the  atmosphere  so  that  gradual  re- 
ductions in  train  pipe  pressure,  such 
as  are  required  in  making  service  ap- 
plications of  the  brake,  may  be  made. 

All  of  the  above  openings  or  ports 
must  be  arranged  in  the  valve  seat  in 
a  manner  that  will  permit  of  a  single 
valve  controlling  them  and  so  that 
when  the  controlling  valve  is  placed 
in  a  certain  position,  all  these  ports, 
in  its  seat,  will  be  blanked  or  closed. 

^    ^    ^ 
Construction  of  the  New  York  En- 
gineer's Brolte  ValVe, 
The   method    of   piping   the    New 
York  engineer's  brake   valve  to  the 


^  ir   Brake 

p.  Kttlp 

main  reservoir,  train  pipe,  air  gauge, 
etc.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

From  this  figure  it  can  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  small  reservoir  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  brake  valve. 

This  small  reservoir,  called  the 
supplementary  reservoir,  is  connected 
to  the  brake  valve  by  suitable  piping, 
and  it  holds  the  air  pressure  for  mov- 
ing the  piston  104,  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
which  operates  the  small  graduating 
valve  no  in  all  service  operations  of 
the  brake  valve. 

From  Fig.  i,  we  also  obtain  a  view 
of  the  internal  construction  of  the 
valve,  with  the  exception  of  the  excess 
pressure  device,  which  will  be  illus- 
trated and  described  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's  Mag- 
azine. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2,  the  essential 
parts  of  the  New  York  Engineer's 
Brake  Valve  are:  A  valve  body  loi, 
a  valve  cover  115,  a  back  cap  102,  an 
end  plug  103,  a  main  slide  valve  114, 
a  handle  123,  a  lever  118,  two  links 
116,  a  quadrant  124  with  the  various 
notched  positions  for  the  handle  123. 

The  automatic  cut-off  or  graduat- 
ing feature  of  the  brake  valve  con- 
sists of  a  supplementary  reservoir  and 
pipe  connection  (shown  in  Fig.  i)  a 
piston  104,  a  graduating  lever  112,  a 
graduating  valve  no  and  a  graduating 
valve  spring  in. 
The  piston  104  has  a  packing  leather 
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107,  a  packing  ring  3,  a  follower  105, 
and  two  follower  nuts  106;  the  handle 
123  has  a  spring  69  and  a  latch  172; 
and  96  are  the  oil  plugs. 

The  ports  and  chambers  in  the 
valve  are  lettered  as  follows:  A 
is  the  chamber  in  the  body  of  the 
valve  in  front  of  piston  104,  always 
containing  train  pipe  pressure;  B  the 
chamber  always  containing  main  res- 
ervoir pressure;  C  is  the  train  pipe 
exhaust  port;  D  is  the  chamber  be- 
hind piston  104.  This  chamber  is 
conected  to  the  supplementary  reser- 
voir, of  which  it  really  forms  a  part, 
by  means  of  a  passage  cored  through 
the  body  of  the  brake  valve,  and  the 
pipe  connection  shown  in  Fig.  i.  E 
is  the  port  leading  from  the  excess 
pressure  valve  to  chamber  A\  F  is 
a  small  service  port  in  the  face  of 
main  slide  valve  114;  G  is  also  a  small 


service  port  in  the  face  of  main  slide 
valve  114,  and  is  connected  to  port  F 
by  passage  /;  and  K  is  the  emergency 
exhaust  port  through  the  main  slide 
valve  114. 

^    *    • 

Operation. 

The  operation  of  the  New  York 
engineer's  brake  valve  is  as  follows: 

Air  from  the  main  reservoir  is  con- 
veyed to  the  brake  valve  through  the 
return  main  reservoir  pipe,  and  fills 
the  chamber  B,  Fig.  2,  and  surrounds 
the  main  slide  valve  114.  Main  res- 
ervoir pressure  always  fills  this 
chamber.  When  the  handle  of  the 
brake  valve  is  in  the  full  release  po- 
sition, as  shown  in  this  figure,  a 
large  opening,  called  the  .  quick  re- 
lease port,  in  the  seat  of  slide  valve 
114,  is  uncovered  and  the  air  in 
chamber  B  can  flow  freely  through 
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this  opening  into  the  train  pipe  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  it  up  quickly, 
releasing  the  brakes,  and  charging  the 
auxiliaries. 

At  the  moment  the  handle  of  the 
valve  is  placed  in  the  release  posi- 
tion, the  air  contained  in  the  supple- 
mentary reservoir  is  exhausted  to  the 
atmosphere,  relieving  the  pressure  in 
chamber  D,  behind  equalizing  dis- 
charge piston  104,  and  the  train  pipe 
pressure  in  front  of  this  piston  forces 
it  back  to  its  normal  position  as 
shown.  The  handle  of  the  brake 
valve  is  shown  in  the  running  posi- 
tion in  Fig.  3.  In  the  running  posi- 
tion, the  large  direct  release  port  in 
the  seat  of  valve  114  is  covered  and 
air  from  chamber  B  is  sent  through 
another  port  to  the  excess  pressure 
valve  and  thence  through  passage  E 
into  the  train  pipe.  The  running  po- 
sition is  used  to  maintain  excess  pres- 
sure in  the  main  reservoir  while 
brakes  are  released  and  to  keep  the 
train  pipe  and  auxiliaries  charged. 

The  excess  pressure  valve  is  held  to 
its  seat  by  a  spring  having  sufficient 
tension  to  resist  a  pressure  of  about 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  pressure  in 
chamber  B  must  be  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  tension  of  this  spring  and 
the  pressure  in  the  train  pipe  before 
it  can  raise  the  excess  pressure  valve 
and  permit  air  to  feed  into  the  train 
pipe. 

It  will  be  proper  to  state  here  that 
the  port  in  the  main  slide  valve  114, 
which  connects  the  train  pipe  with 
chamber  D  and  the  supplementary 
reservoir,  is  open  when  the  handle  of 
the  brake  valve  is  in  either  running  or 
lap  position,  and  the  latter  will  charge 
up  with  pressure  equal  to  that  in  the 
train  pipe,  and  thus  will  balance  piston 
104. 

Moving  the  handle  of  the  brake 
valve  farther  along  into  the  next 
notch  on  the  quadrant  124,  places 
main  slide  valve  114  on  lap  position, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion all  communication  between 
chamber  B  and  the  train  pipe  is  cut 


off,  and  also  between  the  train  pipe 
and  atmosphere. 

The  service  position  is  made  up  of 
five  graduating  notches,  and  Fig.  5 
shows  the  handle  of  the  brake  valve 
in  the  third  one  of  these  notches. 
Main  slide  valve  1 14  is  now  moved  to 
a  position  where  the  port  F  in  its  face 
is  exposed  to  the  train  pipe  pressure, 
and  the  arrows  in  the  figure  indicate 
the  train  pipe  pressure  passing 
through  port  F  in  face  of  valve  114, 
passage  /  through  the  body  of  valve 
114,  port  G  also  in  the  face  of  valve 
114,  and  port  C  in  its  seat,  to  the  at-, 
mosphere. 

As  the  pressure  in  chamber  A, 
train  pipe  pressure,  reduces,  by  es- 
caping through  ports  F,  G  and  C  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  air  in  chamber  D 
and  the  supplementary  reservoir  be- 
gins to  expand  and  push  piston  104 
forward.  Piston  104,  by  means  of 
its  lever  connection  1 12,  will  move  the 
small  cut-off  valve  no  along  the  face 
of  main  slide  valve  114,  toward  port 
F  until  it  covers  the  latter  and  laps 
it,  thus  closing  off  the  train  pipe  ex- 
haust. 

In  Fig.  6,  piston  104  is  shown  in 
the  graduating  automatic  cut-off  po- 
sition, graduating  valve  no  blanking 
port  F,  and  escape  of  air  from  train 
pipe  stopped. 

These  graduating  notches  are  so 
spaced  that  if  the  handle  of  the  brake 
valve  be  moved  into  one  after  another, 
the  reduction  had  in  train  pipe  pres- 
sure for  each  notch  will  be  about  five 
pounds,  and  the  total  service  reduc- 
tion after  using  all  of  them  will  be 
twenty-five  pounds. 

The  next  and  last  position  on  the 
brake  valve  shown  in  Fig.  7,  is  the 
emergency.  Placing  the  handle  in 
this  position  brings  the  large  ports  K 
through  the  main  slide  valve  114,  into 
register  with  port  C  in  its  seat  and 
provides  a  large  opening  for  the  es- 
cape of  train  pipe  air  to  the  atmos- 
phere, such  as  is  required  for  quick 
heavy  reductions  in  train  pipe  ores- 
sure. 
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Jlir  Brake  Association  Convention 

(by  f.  b.  farmer.) 

The  eighth  annual  convention  of 
the  Air  Brake  Association  opened 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  the  club 
room  of  the  Leland  Hotel  on  April 
30th,  and  concluded  its  labors  on  the 
forenoon  of  May  3d,  six  sessions 
being  held.  This  is  the  longest  con- 
vention since  the  organization  of  the 
Association  in  1893,  ^"^  was  made 
so  by  reason  of  the  interesting  papers 
presented  and  the  lively  discussions 
which  followed. 

The  number  of  members  attending 
was  unusually  large,  the  capacity  of 
the  meeting  room  being  overtaxed  at 
several  sessions,  and  many  new  names 
were  added  to  the  membership. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  from  of- 
fice of  the  president,  Mr.  R.  H.  Black- 
all,  due  to  his  having  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.,  Mr.  Otto  Best,  first  vice  presi- 
dent, presided. 

The  members  of  the  convention  and 
their  ladies  were  welcomed  to  Chi- 
cago by  Mr.  Howard  S.  Taylor,  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  who  represented 
the  mayor.  Later,  the  convention  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Rhodes,  Asst. 
Gen'l  Supt.,  B.  &  M.  R.  Ry. ;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Chamberlain,  M.  C.  B.,  Boston  and 
Maine  R.  R.,  and  president  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders*  Association,  and 
Mr.  Angus  Sinclair,  editor  of  Railway 
and  Locomotive  Engineering. 

No  other  railway  man  has  been  so 
closely  in  touch  with  the  development 
of  the  automatic  freight  brake  as  has 
Mr.  Rhodes,  he  having  been  chairman 
of  the  M.  C.  B.  committee  that  con- 
ducted the  well  known  "Burlington" 
brake  trials  of  1896  and  1897  and  has 
held  this  position  on  similar  commit- 
tees since  then,  being  at  present  chair- 
man of  the  M.  C.  B.  committee  to 
whom  new  types  of  triple  valves  may 
be  submitted  for  test.  Therefore,  as 
Mr.  Rhodes  gave  the  convention  a 
brief  history  of  the  brake  tests  of -1896 
and  1897,  ^^^  0"^s  in  which  the  plain 
^UtQm?iti<?  an<J  several  other  forms  of 


freight  brakes  were  reported  on  un- 
favorably, his  remarks  were  particu- 
larly interesting  and  instructive. 

As  showing  the  care  taken  to  in- 
sure accurate  and  full  information  in 
the  brake  tests  just  referred  to,  he 
stated  that  each  of  the  test  trains  had 
forty-eight  men  assigned  to  it.  He 
mentioned,  too,  that  a  telephone  was 
used  to  communicate  between  the  en- 
gine and  the  caboose  and  said  that 
the  great  convenience  this  proved  to 
be  convinces  him  that  a  more  com- 
prehensive code  of  signals  is  much  to 
be  desired  in  train  service. 

In  the  caboose  of  each  test  train 
was  placed  a  shallow  trough  having 
at  its  center  a  smooth,  cylindrical  iron 
weight.  The  number  of  inches  this 
was  moved  measured  the  shock  caused 
by  the  brake  application.  Mr.  Rhodes 
stated  that  while  the  committee  de- 
cided a  shock  of  twelve  inches  was 
sufficient  to  knock  down  stock  or  shift 
lading  of  a  different  nature,  yet 
shocks  were  experienced  that  caused 
movements  of  from  seventy-five  to 
105  inches.  In  fact,  they  were  so 
severe  that  the  observers  placed  cush- 
ions on  the  floor  of  the  caboose,  lay 
down  upon  these  and  slid  when  the 
shocks  were  experienced,  thus  avoid- 
ing injury.  Railway  men  will  readily 
appreciate  what  this  M.  C.  B.  com- 
mitte  has  saved  them  by  weeding  out 
the  brakes  that  caused  such  shocks. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks 
the  Association  tendered  to  Mr. 
Rhodes  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Referring  to  the  paper  on  "The 
Pressure  Retaining  Valve,"  Mr. 
Chamberlain  made  the  very  pertinent 
statement  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
railway  company  to  maintain  the  de- 
vice on  their  cars  used  in  inter- 
change traffic  even  though  the  grades 
on  the  home  line  do  not  require  its 
use.  He  assured  the  Air  Brake  Asso- 
ciation that  the  Master  Car  Builders* 
Association  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
and  consider  any  suggestions  the  for- 
mer may  see  fit  to  make. 

In  the  (Jiscusgion  of  the  paper  on 
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the  pressure  retaining  valve,  Mr.  W. 
P.  Huntley,  Gen'l  A.  B.  I.,  C.  &  O. 
Ry.,  made  the  interesting  statement 
that  in  certain  tests  he  had  found  it 
required  from  i  minute  and  20  sec- 
onds to  I  minute  and  50  seconds  to 
recharge  to  standard  pressure  the 
brakes  on  a  train  of  50  cars  after  a 
12-pound  to  a  15-pound  reduction, 
main  reservoir  pressure  being  no 
pounds  and  the  volume  56,000  cubic 
inches.  The  latter  is  considerably 
above  the  volume  usually  had,  though 
railways  are  quite  generally  recogniz- 
ing the  need  of  and  providing  an  in- 
creased capacity. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  on 
"Air  Pump  Exhaust  for  Passenger 
Train  Heating,"  Mr.  Frank  F.  Cog- 
gin,  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
Gen'l  A.  B.  &  S.  H.  Insp'r,  Maine 
Central  R.  R.,  stated  that  on  the  road 
with  which  he  is  connected  the  in- 
structions for  use  of  steam  heat  re- 
quire that  on  the  engine  being  coupled 
a  pressure  of  60  pounds  be  turned 
back  into  the  train ;  that  a  little  later 
this  be  cut  down  to,  for  ordinary  win- 
ter weather,  about  20  pounds  for  a 
four-car  train,  and  that  4  pounds  be 
added  for  each  additional  car.  Also, 
that  before  cutting  oflF,  the  steam  pres- 
sure be  raised  to  60  pounds  so  as  to 
insure  all  water  being  blown  out  and 
freezing  thereby  prevented. 

He  advised  that  to  obtain  a  uniform 
distribution  of  heat  throughout  the 
train  and  avoid  waste  of  steam  the 
cars  nearest  the  head  end  should  have 
the  drips  closed  and  the  regulating 
valves  well  choked  down;  otherwise 
a  satisfactory  pressure  could  not  be 
obtained  at  the  rear.  Even  under 
these  conditions  he  said  that  about 
5  pounds  pressure  was  the  best  ob- 
tained at  the  rear  end  of  a  long  pas- 
senger train. 

At  the  Boston  convention  of  1896  a 
committee  presented  a  most  valuable 
paper  entitled  "Progressive  Form  of 
Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Air 
Brake."    This  proved  so  popular  that 


after  a  second  edition  of  the  pro- 
ceedings containing  it  had  been  ex- 
hausted, the  questions  and  answers 
were  published  separately.  This  has 
justly  met  with  a  very  large  sale, 
both  because  of  its  value  and  the  low 
price  charged  for  it.  However,  sev- 
eral improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  Westinghouse  apparatus  since 
1896.  In  addition  to  this  the  in- 
creased number  of  New  York  air 
brakes  applied  and  the  interchange  of 
freight  cars  have  rendered  it  desirable 
that  this  device  be  treated,  both  for 
the  benefit  of  men  on  the  roads  hav- 
ing this  apparatus  and  for  those  on 
roads  having  more  or  less  occasion  to 
use  and  care  for  it  on  foreign  cars. 
Because  of  these  facts  fifty-four  pages 
of  new  matter  have  been  added  to  the 
eighty  pages  in  the  old  book.  Where 
the  latter  had  438  questions  and  an- 
swers there  will  now  be  a  little  over 
800.  { 

The  additional  Westinghouse  appa- 
ratus treated  consists  of  the  High 
Speed  Brake,  Schedule  U  or  High 
Pressure  Control,  the  Slide  Valve 
Feed  Valve,  the  Automatic  Slack  Ad- 
juster and  the  Special  Driver  Brake 
Triple  Valve. 

The  New  York  apparatus  treated  is 
as  follows :  Plain  Triple  Valve,  Spe- 
cial Driver  Brake  Triple  Valve, 
Quick  Action  Triple  Valve,  Duplex 
Air  Pump,  Pump  Governor  and  En- 
gineer's Brake  Valve. 

While  these  questions  and  answers 
describe  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  various  air  brake  devices, 
they  seek  particularly  to  give  informa- 
tion on  the  proper  operation  and 
maintenance,  defects  and  how  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  them. 

Another  interesting  paper  presented 
is  entitled  "Unconnected  Hose  Hang- 
ing Free  Versus  Coupled  with  a  Well- 
Designed  and  Located  Dummy  Coup- 
ling." Although  railways  have  large- 
ly abandoned  the  use  of  any  device  for 
closing  the  opening  of  unconnected 
hose  couplings,  yet  the  committee  took 
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the  position  that  this  is  undesirable 
because  of  the  swinging  of  the  hose 
when  the  car  is  in  motion,  this  weak- 
ening it  near  the  angle  cock,  the  coup- 
ling occasionally  being  damaged 
where  it  hangs  low  enough  to  strike 
frogs  or  crossings  and,  most  import- 
ant of  all,  because  of  the  dirt  which 
enters  and  interferes  with  the  proper 
condition  and  operation  of  the 
brakes. 

A  committee  appointed  to  attend  the 
Master  Mechanics  and  Master  Car 
Builders'  Associations*  conventions  in 
June  were  instructed  to  respectfully 
call  the  attention  of  these  two  bodies 
to  the  action  just  mentioned  and 
others. 

The  proceedings  containing  the 
complete  papers  and  the  discussions 
on  same  will  soon  be  printed  and  can 
be  obtained  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  F. 
M.  Nell  is,  95  Liberty  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  or  through  members  of 
the  Association.  It  is  probable  that 
the  prices  will  remain  as  in  the  past, 
being  50  cents  each  for  paper  bound 
and  75  cents  for  leather  bound  copies. 
However,  this  will  be  definitely  an- 
nounced later. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  selected  as  the 
next  meeting  place.  Experience  hav- 
ing indicated  that  the  regular  time 
of  meeting  was  a  little  early,  the  con- 
stitutional date  was  changed  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  April. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Otto  Best,  Geni  A.  B.  I.,  N.  C.  &  St. 
L.  Ry. ;  first  vice  president,  J.  E.  Good- 
man, Gen'l  A.  B.  I.,  N.  P.  Ry. ;  second 
vice  president,  W.  P.  Huntley,  Jr., 
GenM  A.  B.  I.,  C.  &  O.  Ry. ;  third  vice 
president,  Frank  Coggin,  Gen*l  A.  B. 
&  S.  H.  I.,  Maine  Central  R.  R.; 
executive  committee,  Geo.  R.  Parker, 
Gen'l  A.  B.  I.,  Iowa  Central  Ry. ; 
W.  Haverstick,  T.  E.,  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral Ry. ;  W.  C.  Hayes,  Loco.  Supt., 
B.  &  O.  Ry. ;  treasurer,  E.  G.  Desoe, 
A.  B.  &  S.  H.  I.,  B.  &  A.  R.  R.; 
secretary.  F.  M.  Nellis,  W.  A.  B.  Co. 


•/fir  Brake  Practice. 

(by  will  w.  wood.) 
While  it  is  very  necessary  that 
enginemen  should  understand  the 
various  parts  constituting  the  air 
brake  equipment  of  a  locomotive,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  construc- 
tion does  not  necessarily  constitute  a 
good  air  brake  man.  It  is  one  thing  to 
know  how  a  thing  is  made,  but  quite 
diflferent  in  knowing  how  to  operate 
it  skillfully  in  practical  service.  It's 
a  proven  fact  thai  the  best  man  from 
the  machine  shop  often  makes  a  very 
indiflFerent  engineer,  and  I  have 
known  engineers  and  firemen  who 
could  trace  the  air  from  the  atmos- 
phere as  it  enters  the  air  pump, 
through  all  the  pipes  and  ports  of  the 
valves,  until  discharged  again  to  the 
atmosphere  at  the  exhaust  of  the  triple 
valve,  yet  their  handling  of  the  "air" 
out  on  the  road  was  miserable — 
brakes  always  sticking,  pump  running 
hot,  something  going  wrong  with 
some  part  of  their  air  equipment  on 
the  engine  or  train,  every  trip;  some- 
thing not  right  about  the  apparatus  on 
the  engine  that  they  didn't  realize 
until  coupled  to  the  train,  or  out  on 
the  road. 

No  man  can  be  entirely  successful 
with  the  air  brake  in  all  the  diflFerent 
conditions  of  the  service  unless  he 
understands  its  construction,  but  when 
that  is  learned  he  should  remember 
that  he  has  only  taken  the  very  neces- 
sary first  step  in  his  air  brake  educa- 
tion. An  engineer  should  center  his 
attention  upon  his  brake  valve,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  all  of  the  triple 
valves  in  the  train  are  influenced  by 
that  one  engineer's  valve  in  the  cab; 
that  his  valve  may,  in  turn,  actuate 
fifty  others.  The  engineer's  mind 
must  catch  and  analyze  quickly,  sev- 
eral different  evidential  facts;  noting 
the  position  of  the  air  gauge  hands, 
their  movements  in  relation  to  each 
other,  timing  mentally  their  rapidity 
of  rise  or  fall,  never  failing  to  re- 
member the  number  of  air  braked  cars 
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coupled  up  and  working,  and  paying 
particular  attention  to  every  train  line 
discharge  when  applying  or  releasing 
the  brake.  How  to  quickly  calculate 
what  to  do  at  the  proper  time,  is  the 
result  of  catching  evidence  from  all 
these  little  details,  and  can  not  be 
taught  on  paper  nor  in  any  school  of 
instruction;  it  must  be  learned  from 
practice  and  the  study  of  cause  and 
effect. 

A  freight  train  started  from  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  road,  bound 
for  Chicago;  the  engineer  who  took 
the  train  over  the  first  division  was 
a  man  who  had  not  made  a  brilliant 
record  in  the  instruction  car  nor  in 
air  brake  discussions  at  the  boarding 
house  table,  but  he  was  one  of  those 
quiet,  thoughtful  runners,  not  noticed 
to  any  great  extent  because  he  had  a 
way  of  keeping  out  of  trouble  on  the 
road  and  avoiding  reports.  There 
was  no  difficulty  with  the  air  brakes 
on  that  train  on  his  division.  When 
engines  were  changed,  the  engineer 
going  out  with  the  same  train  on  the 
middle  division  was  a  young  runner, 
lately  promoted  and  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  best  posted  on 
air,  on  the  road ;  his  examination  cer- 
tificate rated  him  very  high.  On  the 
way  over  his  division,  the  brake  on  a 
certain  car  began  to  give  trouble; 
the  trainmen  found  it  "stuck"  fre- 
quently, and  watched  it  closely,  but 
before  the  trip  was  finished  two  pairs 
of  wheels  were  found  flattened  from 
sliding.  The  car  was  loaded  with 
"rush  freight,"  however,  and  as  the 
size  of  the  flat  spots  was  not  quite 
large  enough  to  condemn  the  wheels, 
the  car  was  sent  on  in  the  same  train 
over  the  last  division,  in  charge  of  an 
engineer  who  was  never  credited  with 
being  "slick"  with  the  air;  but  he 
didn't  have  any  trouble  whatever  with 
the  car  that  slid  its  wheels  on  the 
middle  division^-or  with  any  other 
car  in  the  train.  What  was  the 
reason?  All  three  engines  were 
equipped  with  the  improved  Westing- 
house   engineer's   brake   valves   sup- 


posed to  be  in  good  condition  and 
there  was  no  material  change  in  the 
make-up  of  the  train  when  engines 
were  changed.  These  facts  were 
given  to  me  and  my  opinion  asked  as 
to  why  those  wheels  were  flattened. 
I  didn't  know  why,  but  don't  you 
think  that  the  engineer  on  the  middle 
division  was  a  little  at  fault  in  some 
way?  He  understood  the  construc- 
tion and  theory  of  the  brake  valve 
perfectly,  but  was  he  as  perfect  in 
using  it  with  i,6oo  feet  of  train  pipe 
and  forty-two  triple  valves? 

When  anything  goes  wrong  with 
the  action  of  the  air  brakes  on  the 
road,  it  usually  causes  delay,  or  ex- 
pense, or  both ;  and  remember  that  all 
these  things  are  known  and  discussed 
by  the  different  officials,  from  the 
general  superintendent,  master  me- 
chanic and  master  car  builder,  to  the 
trainmasters  and  traveling  engineer, 
and  when  those  troubles  from  a  cer- 
tain engineer  become  monotonous,  his 
highly  rated  examination  certificate 
or  diploma  will  not  excuse  his  want 
of  judgment. 

In  learning  the  operation  of  the  en- 
gineer's brake  valve,  the  action  of  its 
feed  valve  attachment  and  the  effects 
of  running  and  full  release  positions 
of  the  brake  valve  should  receive  es- 
pecial attention.  We  understand  that 
in  certain  cases  the  brake  valve  must 
not  be  left  in  full  release  too  long,  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  and  yet  the  ad- 
vantage of  leaving  it  there  a  longer 
time  when  other  conditions  exist.  In 
receiving  instructions,  some  men  in 
nearly  every  class  will  ask  how  long 
to  leave  the  valve  in  release  position, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  questions  an  in- 
structor can  not  answer  exactly;  you 
must  be  governed  by  circumstances 
and  your  judgment. 

The  train  pipe  pressure  should 
never,  if  possible,  be  increased  to 
greater  than  that  for  which  the  feed 
valve  is  set.  Some  engineers  under- 
standing that  their  excess  pressure  is 
for  releasing  the  brakes,  are  continu- 
ally pushing  the  brake  valve  to  full  re- 
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lease  and  back  again,  imagining  that  a 
brake  is  dragging;  that's  all  right  if 
you  know  how  to  do  it  without  over- 
charging your  train  line,  and  that 
must  be  learned  from  experience.  If 
you  do  not  do  it  properly,  the  practice 
may  result  in  more  brakes  applying 
than  were  stuck  at  first. 

There  is  not  so  much  difference 
between  long  and  short  trains  in  ap- 
plying the  brakes  as  there  is  in  re- 
leasing them.  No  matter  the  length 
of  the  train,  you  make  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pounds  reduction  on  the  black 
gauge  hand,  and  the  equalizing  dis- 
charge valve  makes  that  reduction  of 
pressure  in  the  train  line,  but  in  re- 
leasing it's  different. 

On  a  certain  road  there  was  a  pas- 
senger train  of  five  cars  which  picked 
up  six  or  seven  more  cars  at  a  station 
midway  on  the  road,  where  another 
division  intersected.  Different  en- 
gineers were  assigned  to  the  run  and 
no  difficulty  was  had  with  the  air 
brake  except  when  the  train  was 
pulled  by  one  particular  man.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  run- 
ners on  the  road  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept his  bad  braking  with  a  heavy 
train.  He  really  tried  to  do  his  best 
and  received  enough  instructions  and 
advice.  He  never  had  any  trouble 
with  the  five  car  train,  but  with  eleven 
or  twelve  cars,  one  or  more  brakes 
had  to  be  "bled"  after  nearly  every 
stop — considerable  wheel  sliding,  too. 
The  train  was  mostly  heavy  cars — 
sleepers — and  were  so  roughly  braked 
as  to  cause  comment  by  the  passen- 
gers. This  engineer  tried  to  lay  the 
fault  to  the  brakes  being  in  improper 
condition.  But  it  wouldn't  work. 
The  other  engineers  had  no  trouble 
with  them  and  he  was  finally  given  to 
understand  that  if  he  retained  his 
place  on  that  run,  he  would  have  to 
make  a  better  showing  in  his  air  brake 
practice.  He  understood  the  con- 
struction, and  thought  he  understood 
the  operation  of  the  air  brake.  He 
was  a  good  man,  but  his  judgment 
was  at  fault.      He  had  to  begin  cor- 


recting his  judgment  and  noticing 
things  a  little  closer,  that  he  had 
thought  he  knew  all  about.  Today 
there  isn't  a  smoother  air  brake  oper- 
ator on  the  road. 

A  few  years  ago  when  air  brakes 
were  in  general  use  only  on  passenger 
trains,  no  one  was  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  the  "air"  except  pas- 
senger engineers,  and  a  majority  of 
them  only  knew  how  to  start  the  air 
pump,  and  which  way  to  turn  the 
three-way  cock  to  apply  or  release  the 
brake.  And  the  way  they  did  it  was 
queer.  In  stopping  it  was  general  to 
make  as  many  applications  and  re- 
leases as  possible  before  reaching  the 
station.  But  it  was  a  rare  thing  to 
have  slid  wheels,  for  by  the  time  the 
speed  was  reduced  to  the  point  where 
sliding  begins,  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
and  brake  cylinder  pressures  had  been 
frittered  away;  the  stop  was  com- 
pleted with  low  pressure  and  no  back- 
ward surge  of  the  cars. 

After  it  had  become  the  rule  to  post 
up  on  the  air,  engineers  began  to 
pride  themselves  on  making  quick 
station  stops  with  one,  or  at  most  two, 
applications.  Then  came  sliding  of 
wheels  and  the  violent  "street  car 
stops"  and  passengers  standing  in  the 
aisle  were  shot  out  through  the  for- 
ward door  too  suddenly  for  comfort. 

Here  again  is  where  judgment  must 
be  used.  Without  wasting  air  in  un- 
necessary applications  like  the  old 
timers  did,  it  is  of  advantage  to  im- 
itate them  to  the  extent  of  reducing 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure  con- 
siderably before  the  train  has  stopped. 

One  of  our  most  expert  passenger 
engineers  was  making  stops  on  a  fast 
run  with  but  one  application  each  time 
and  he  never  failed  to  stop  the  bag- 
gage car  door  even  with  the  trunk 
truck,  but  the  back  surge  of  the 
coaches  was  severe;  he  could  not  feel 
it  on  the  engine,  and  was  rather  dis- 
appointed when  I  came  over  and  told 
him  that  people  in  the  train  were  mak- 
ing uncomplimentary  remarks.  He 
thought  he  was  doing  some  pretty  fine 
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braking,  and  the  result  might  have 
been  good  if  his  judgment  had  taught 
him  to  release  further  back  from  the 
dead  stop;  most  men  have  not  the 
confidence — afraid  they  will  run  by — 
but  it's  best  even  if  another  light  ap- 
plication must  be  made.  Engineers 
don't  usualy  realize  that  this  heavy 
surge  occurs  until  they  are  riding  in 
the  train,  and  of  course  the  other 
fellow  is  doing  the  braking  then. 

«    «    « 
Terminal  Test  Plants. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  a  report  submitted  to  the  recent 
Air  Brake  Association's  meeting  by 
the  committee  composed  of  Messrs. 
Hutchins,  Hamar,  Huntley,  Best  and 
C.  C.  Farmer: 

A  large  percentage  of  damaged  draft 
rigging,  damaged  lading,  worn  out  or 
burned  out  air  pumps,  runaways  on  heavy 
grades,  etc.,  is  caused  by  defective  air 
brakes,  such  as  dry  or  leaky  cylinder 
packing  leathers,  dirty  or  worn  triples,  im- 
proper repairs  to  same,  leaky  train  and 
retaining  valve  pipes,  and  pistons  traveling 
full  length  of  cylinder,  which  can  only  be 
overcome  by  the  installation  of  well-de- 
vised yard  testing  plants,  properly  con- 
ducted by  a  corps  of  intelligent  air  brake 
inspectors  under  the  supervision  of  the 
general  air  brake  inspector,  who,  with 
constant  vigilance,  should  attain  with 
economy  the  best  possible  results. 

Reclaiming  air  brakes  frpm  their  present 
deplorable  condition  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable seriousness  and  magnitude.  In 
fact,  we  think  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
taken  in  hand  at  once  by  the  proper  au- 
thority— superintendents  of  motive  power 
and  master  car  builders — who,  we  think, 
could  by  strongly  agitating  the  question 
of  yard  testing  plants,  bring  about  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  this  respect  by  which  all 
railroad  companies  would  do  their  share 
of  the  work,  rather  than  having  a  few  of 
the  more  generous  and  enterprising  roads 
doing  it  all.  Brakes  can  not  be  reclaimed 
or  maintained  by  only  a  few  of  the  roads 
caring  for  them.  The  object  sought  for 
will  only  be  had  when  some  universal 
plan  is  adopted  whereby  an  air  brake  may 
have  the  proper  attention  when  away  from 
home.  Some  protective  system  should  be 
adopted  by  railway  companies,  whereby 
brakes  coming  in  on  their  own  line  from 
other  roads  shall  be  in  first-class  condition 
before  the  car  be  accepted,  and  a  system  of 
defect  cards  established,  whereby  disorders 


arising  enroute  may  be  reported  and  cor- 
rected upon  reaching  a  terminal  with  as 
little  loss  of  time  as  possible.  This  will 
in  a  great  measure  compel  each  company  to 
do  its  share  of  the  work,  and  allow  very 
few  brakes  to  pass  off  a  line  except  in  good 
condition. 

*  4(  4(  *  4(  * 

While  pulling  couplings  apart  is  always 
liable  to  induce  leakage  in  them  and  the 
hose,  the  b^nt  coupling  almost  insures  this 
result,  being  also  a  common  cause  for 
torn  off  hose. 

The  following  data  we  take  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  North  Western  Rail- 
way Club,  and  is  a  record  of  pulling  apart 
tests  made  at  the  St.  P.  &  D.  Railroad 
shops.  Two  coupled  hose  with  pressure 
connection  were  attached  to  an  air  hoist, 
the  lower  hose  having  a  weight  connected. 
This  weight  was  in  each  test  gradually  in- 
creased until  sufficient  to  pull  couplings 
apart. 

With  new  packing  rings  and  coupling 
rotating  as  pulled,  80  pounds. 

With  new  packing  rings  and  coupling 
not   rotating  as  pulled,    105  pounds. 

With  worn  packing  rings  and  coupling 
rotating  as  pulled,   27   pounds. 

With  air  pressure  of  70  pounds  in  hose  : 

New  rings  (coupling  would  not  rotate). 
267  pounds. 

Worn  rings  (coupling  would  not  rotate), 
230  pounds. 

Worn  rings  and  one  coupling  bent  down 
1-32   inch,   356   pounds. 

Worn  rings  and  one  coupling  bent  down 
I- 1 6  inch,  stuck  with  588  pounds. 

The  above  data  strongly  emphasize  the 
importance  of  a  close  inspection  of  hose 
couplings,  as  they  show  that  the  loss  of 
1-32"  of  clearance  between  coupling  faces 
which  is  usually  on  account  of  the  guard 
arm  of  coupling  being  bent  down,  increases 
the  separating  strain  50  per  cent,  while  a 
I- 1 6"  raises  something  about  155  per  cent. 

Referring  to  the  more  common  de- 
fects, the  committee  states: 

These  can  only  be  discovered  and 
remedied  by  careful  and  deliberate  in- 
spection while  car  or  train  is  under  full 
air  pressure,  from  a  yard  testing  plant, 
and  not  after  train  is  made  up  and  engine 
attached,  with  everybody,  from  the  super- 
intendent to  the  yardmaster,  complaining 
of  the  delay,  if  even  a  burlesque  of  a  test 
is  made  and  when  at  the  most  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  are  consumed,  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  properly  inspect  and 
test  the  air  equipment  on  a  train  of  35 
cars  requires  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  hours,  and  this  by  two  well- trained 
air  brake   inspectors. 

The  following  data  are  the  result  of 
some  tests  instituted  by  a  prominent  super- 
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intendent  of  motive  power  to  satisfy  him-  stalling  yard  plants,  have  suggested  larger 

self  of  the  condition  of  air  brakes  on  his  air    pumps    to    overcome     this     difficulty, 

line.     Eighty  trains  were  examined  at  the  probably    overlooking    the    fact    that    this 

principal  divisional  points,  making  all  tests  would  not  only  encourage  further  neglect 

from  the  locomotive  prior  to  cutting  off,  and    consequently     increased     amount     of 

with  the  following  general  results:  leakage,   but   would   also   require   a   larger 

Number  of  trains  examined 80  steam  consumption.     While  no  doubt  the 

Total  number  of  cars  in  trains 2218  larger  pump  with  corresponding  increased 

Total  number  of  air  cars  in  train...    1527  capacity    for    supplying    air    to    the    train 

Total  number  of  air  cars  with  hose  line   would    charge    up    and    maintain    the 

coupled    1041  standard  pressure  better  than  the  present 

Total  number  of  air  cars  with  hose  nine    and    one-half     inch     type,    the    fact 

coupled,  but  air  cut  out 114  should    not   be   overlooked,    however,   that 

Number    of    cars    applying    with     7  we  would  not  derive  any  benefit  whatever 

pounds  reduction 772  in  the  operation  of  the  brakes  in  reducing 

Average    leakage    in    train    line    per  the  speed,  or  making  a  service  stop,  and, 

train  in   10  minutes 26.21  tbs.  as  is  the  case  now  with  many  trains,  any 

Minimum   leakage    5  tbs.  further  neglect  especially  referring  to  train 

Maximum  leakage  70  tbs.  line  leaking  would  result  in  a  general  con- 
Number  of  cars  with  improper  piston  dition   in   which   it   would   be   almost   im- 

travel     310  possible  to  handle  a  freight  train  without 

Number  of  cars  on  which  the  brakes  "^o^e  or  less  dangerous  results,   from   the 

did  not  apply  with   25  pounds  re-  ^^ct   that   at   the   moment   of   placing   the 

duction                                                          42  brake    valve    handle    in    lap    position    the 

train  line  reduction  would  be  continuous. 

The  report  has  the  following  con-  depriving    the    engineer     of    all     possible 

cerning    train    pipe    leakage    and    a  chance  to  qiake  a  graduated  brake  applica- 

1  tion,   resulting  in  complications  damaging 

larger  pump .  ^^  ^^^^^  rigging,   lading,  etc.,   etc.,  which 

Some  railroad  companies,  instead  of  in-  would  otherwise  be  avoided. 


About  Westinghouse  Brakes 


JlnsWers  bp  F.  8.  Farmer  * 


Effect  of  Increased  Pressure  and 
Load  on  Brake  PoWer, 

33. — "If  70  lbs.  in  auxiliary  will  give 
70  per  cent  of  braking  power  on  a  60,000 
lbs.  capacity  car  weighing  36,000  lbs.  when 
empty,  what  per  cent  of  brake  power  to 
weight  will  result  from  a  full  service  ap- 
plication made  from  110  lbs.  in  the  auxil- 
iary (a)  with  the  car  empty  and  (b)  with 
it   loaded   to   capacity?" — B.   R.   N. 

Anszver — About  92  per  cent  empty 
and  34  per  cent  loaded. 

tt    «    « 

jlir  Signal  on  Double  Header, 

34.  -^"Kindly  let  me  know  when  running 
double  header  on  passenger  train  equipped 
with  air  signal  whether  signal  whistle  will 
sound  on  both  engines  and,  if  so,  on  how 
many  cars  can  the  signal  be  operated  suc- 
cessfully under  such  conditions." — G.  A.  S. 

Answer — Tests  made  with  two  en- 
gines and  a  fifteen  car  train  indicate 

*  Mr.  Farmer  will  oontinutt  his  "Air  Brake  Study" 
next  month. 


that  the  signal  may  be  relied  on  to 
operate  properly  on  both  engines  with 
the  reducing  valve  on  each  cut  in. 
However,  crooked  piping  on  the  en- 
gines or  cars  or  a  poor  condition  of 
signal  valves  might  sometimes  pre- 
vent these  results  being  duplicated. 
In  such  cases  the  action  will  be  made 
more  reliable  by  cutting  out  the  re- 
ducing valve  on  the  second  engine. 
The  test  being  limited  to  fifteen  cars, 
it  can  not  be  said  on  how  many  more 
the  same  result  would  follow  under 
the  conditions  given. 

A    A    ^ 

Water  in  flioin  Drum, 

35. — "Have  always  made  it  my  business 
to  ^ee  that  the  main  drum  was  regularly 
drained  of  water  and  have  noted  that  the 
amount  found  varies  considerably  at  times. 
As  I  have  had  a  regular  engine  and  have 
kept  the  stuffing  boxes  well  packed  on  the 
puthp    I    wish    you    would    explain    where 
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this  water  comes  from  and  why  the  dif- 
ference in  amount." — J.  B.  W. 

Answer — The  water  found  is  due 
to  the  moisture  in  the  air  drawn  in 
and  compressed  by  the  pump.  As  is 
well  known,  the  atmospheric  air  is 
more  moist  at  some  times  than  at 
others.  Then,  in  addition  to  what 
might  be  termed  this  natural  moisture, 
the  pump  sometimes  gets  an  extra 
amount  from  flying  snow,  a  rain  that 
beats  against  the  suction  opening, 
condensed  steam  dripping  on  it  from  a 
leaky  joint  or  rising  steam  entering 
from  a  waste  pipe  ending  below  the 
pump.  When  the  air  is  compressed 
to  90  lbs.  it  occupies  but  one-seventh 
as  much  space  as  formerly,  conse- 
quently each  cubic  inch  will  then  con- 
tain seven  times  as  much  moisture  as 
did  the  air  drawn  in.  As  a  result  of 
this,  some  of  the  moisture  will  con- 
dense as  soon  as  the  heat  of  compres- 
sion is  lost.  A  large  main  reservoir 
capacity  obtained  by  using  two  or 
more  reservoirs,  piping  these  so  as  to 
force  the  air  to  flow  through  the 
length  of  both  before  passing  out  to 
the  brake  valve  and  locating  them  in 
the  coolest  possible  place,  will  result 
in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
compressed  air  the  greatest  amount 
and  will,  therefore,  cause  the  most 
condensation.  However,  even  where 
on  different  days  the  air  entering  the 
pump  contains  practically  the  same 
amount  of  moisture,  there  will  be  less 
deposited  where  it  is  heated  more  by 
rapid  pump  speed  or  where  the  heat 
of  the  day  or  a  rapid  flow  through  the 
main  reservoir  to  the  train  pipe  re- 
sults in  less  opportunity  for  cooling. 

Another  cause  of  cooling  and  con- 
densation is  a  fall  in  pressure,  but 
this  does  not  occur  until  the  air 
enters  the  train  pipe.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  tender  is  provided 
with  a  much  larger  drain  cup  than 
is  used  elsewhere.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  catch  the  moisture  that  con- 
denses immediately  following  the  air 
entering  the  train  pipe.  It  is  import- 
ant that  this  cup  be  drained  as  regu- 


laly  as  the  main  drum,  a  fact  too  fre- 
quently overlooked.  This  need  is 
greater  where  the  flow  through  the 
main  drum  is  comparatively  rapid,  as 
in  supplying  long  freight  trains. 

^    A    ^ 

Driver  Brake  Shoe  Clearance. 

36. — "I  am  running  an  eight-wheel  con- 
nected engine  that  has  a  peculiar  driver 
brake  trouble  which  you  are  kindly  re- 
quested to  explain.  With  the  same  piston 
travel  on  each  side  there  is  plenty  of  shoe 
clearance  on  the  left  when  the  brake  is  re- 
leased, but  on  the  right  side  the  shoes 
continue  to  rub  the  wheels.  If  the  shoes 
are  pried  away  they  will  immediately 
spring  back." — P.  D.  T, 

Answer — If  the  piston  of  the  right 
cylinder  moves  back  to  the  full  release 
position  as  it  should,  the  trouble  will 
likely  be  found  in  the  block  or  cross- 
head  of  the  slack  adjuster.  Wear  in 
this  will,  when  considerable,  allow  the 
short  arm  of  the  lever  to  strike  at  its 
back  on  the  block  before  the  piston 
has  fully  released.  This  will  give  an 
upward  as  well  as  a  forward  motion  to 
the  main  pull  rod.  Consequently  the 
shoes  on  that  side  will  not  leave  the 
wheels  as  much  as  they  otherwise 
would.  By  watching  the  part  men- 
tioned while  the  brake  is  being  re- 
leased such  a  trouble  will  at  once  be 
apparent  if  it  exists.  It  can  be 
remedied  by  replacing  the  worn  parts. 

^    $    $ 

Governor  Freezing. 

37. — "I  am  running  a  freight  engine 
having  a  right  hand  pump  located  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  engine.  During  the 
past  winter  the  governor  has  refused  to 
operate  on  several  occasions.  As  the  en- 
gines carries  200  lbs.  of  steam  the  main 
reservoir  pressure  ran  up  to  what  I  con- 
sider a  rather  dangerous  amount  before  it 
was  noticed.  I  first  thought  it  was  caused 
by  the  waste  pipe  to  the  governor  freezing 
up,  but  on  removing  this  pipe  found  the 
same  trouble  occurred  again.  Please  say 
what  you  consider  caused  the  trouble." — 
D.  A.  G. 

Answer — It  is  probable  that  your 
trouble  is  the  same  as  found  to  exist 
on  another  engine  during  the  past 
winter,   the  conditions   as  explained 
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being  duplicated.  The  trouble  was 
due  to  the  improper  method  of  piping 
followed  by  the  locomotive  builder, 
the  air  pipe  to  the  pump  governor  be- 
ing tapped  into  the  main  reservoir 
close  to  the  pump  discharge  pipe.  As 
a  result  more  moisture,  oil  and  dirt 
reached  the  governor  than  would  be 
possible  with  the  proper  piping  and 
this  caused  the  passageway  below  the 


diaphragm  valve  to  freeze  up  and  pre- 
vent the  pressure  from  reaching  the 
governor  piston.  The  fact  that  the 
governor  was  in  front  of  the  pump 
and,  therefore,  more  exposed  to  the 
cold  than  ordinarily  no  doubt  aided  in 
causing  the  trouble.  However,  chang- 
ing the  governor  connection  so  as  to 
insure  the  cleanest  and  dryest  air  en- 
tirely overcame  the  trouble. 


About    New   York    BraKes 


Answers  bp  J.  P.  Kettg 


Air  Cylinder  Requiring  Most  Oil. 

J5. — ^"Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to 
which  air  cylinder  of  the  New  York 
duplex  pump  requires  the  most  oil?" — 
/.  R.  C. 

Answer — The  small  or  high  pres- 
sure air  cylinder  of  the  duplex  pump 
will  require  more  oil  than  the  large 
or  low  pressure  air  cylinder,  on  ac- 
count of  the  higher  temperature  of 
this  cylinder.  In  the  low  pressure 
air  cylinder,  the  pressure  is  scarcely 
ever  more  than  one-half  what  it  is  in 
the  high  pressure  cylinder,  and,  there- 
fore, the  temperature  is  not  so  high. 
Heat  tends  to  wear  the  oil  out,  and 
destroy  its  lubricating  qualities,  and 
for  this  reason  the  high  pressure  air 
cylinder,  being  hotter  than  the  low, 
will  require  more  oil. 

^    ^    ^ 

Wide  Open  Pump  Throttle. 

J6. — "Should  the  pump  throttle  be 
opened  wide  while  pump  is  running  and  the 
control  of  the  pump  be  left  entirely  to  the 
governor  ?" — J.  R.  C. 

Answer — The  amount  of  opening 
which  the  pump  throttle  should  have 
depends  somewhat  on  the  work  the 
pump  is  required  to  do,  the  number  of 
air  braked  cars  in  the  train,  number  of 
leaks'  to  be  kept  up,  boiler  pressure 
carried,  etc.  While  the  opening 
should  always  be  sufficient  to  run  the 
pump  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  yet  it  is 
good  practice  never  to  run  it  faster 
than  is  necessary  for  it  to  do  its  work. 


and  to  require  the  pump  governor  to 
occasionally  bring  the  pump  to  rest. 
On  heavy  grades,  however,  where 
continuous  use  of  brakes  is  necessary, 
it  is  proper  to  run  with  the  pump 
throttle  wide  open. 

^    ^    ^ 
Leak  in  Main  Slide  ValVe  114. 

!?• — "How  can  I  tell  when  the  main 
slide  valve  114  in  the  New  York  engineer's 
brake  valve  is  leaking  ?" — W.  H.  C. 

Answer — Should  main  slide  valve 
114  leak  to  any  extent,  it  will  be 
noticeable  while  the  handle  of  the 
brake  valve  is  in  the  running  position 
from  the  fact  that  you  can  not  obtain 
any  "excess"  in  the  main  reservoir. 
If  the  brakes  are  being  applied  in  the 
service  graduating  notches,  it  may 
cause  the  automatic  cut-off  to  fail  to 
close  off  entirely  the  train  line  ex- 
haust, or  if  the  leak  be  very  light  and 
the  train  short,  it  may  release  the 
brakes. 

»  0  ^ 

Leait  in  Sopplementarp  Reservoir. 

18. — "Should  there  be  a  leak  at  the 
small  reservoir  connection  to  the  brake 
valve,  what  woulu  be  the  effect?" — W.H.C. 

Answer — All  leaks  from  the  sup- 
plementary reservoir,  its  brake  valve 
connections  or  past  the  equalizing 
discharge  piston,  from  chamber  D 
into  the  train  line,  produce  the  same 
effect,  viz :  a  failure  of  the  automatic 
cut-off  feature  of  the  valve  to  per- 
form its  functions  properly.     When- 
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ever  the  automatic  cut-off  valve  fails 
to  close  the  train  line  exhaust  en- 
tirely, it  will  be  necessary  for  the  en- 
gineer to  lap  the  handle  of  the  brake 
valve  by  moving  it  slightly  toward  the 
lap  position,  bringing  port  F  in  the 
face  of  main  slide  valve  114  over 
graduating  valve  no. 

*    *    « 

Position  for  Brake  VaWe  Handle 

in  Case  0/  Break-in^tWo. 

19. — "In  case  of  train  breaking  in-two 
or  more  parts,  or  brakes  being  applied 
from  train  with  the  conductor's  valve, 
where  should  the  engineer  place  the  handle 
of  the  Vaughn-McKee  brake  valve,  or  will 
it  automatically  lap  itself  in  break-in- 
twos  ?"— /.  L. 

Answer — If  your  train  breaks  be- 
tween the  air  cars,  place  the  handle  of 
your  brake  valve  in  any  position,  ex- 
cept full  release  and  running  posi- 
tions; do  the  same  if  the  conductor 
applies  the  brakes  with  his  valve. 

The  Vaughn-McKee  brake  valve 
will  not  lap  itself  in  the  case  of  a 
break-in-two,  on  account  of  the 
handle  of  the  valve  being  in  either 
running  or  full  release  positions. 

^    $    ^ 

Effect  of  flogging  Small  Port  "F" 

in  Vent  ValVe  Piston. 

20. — "In  the  New  York  quick  action 
triple  valve,  suppose  the  small  port  "F"  in 
the  vent  valve  piston  129  should  become 
plugged  up  with  dirt,  would  it  make  the 
triple  work  in  the  emergency  when  a 
service  application  was  being  made?" — 
P.  H,  F. 

Answer — If  the  small  port  "F"  in 
the  vent-valve  piston  129  were  to  be- 
come plugged  up  solid  with  dirt,  it 
would,  if  the  packing  ring  were  in 
good  condition  and  the  train  short,  be 
likely  to  cause  the  valve  to  work  in 
quick  action  after  a  service  reduction 
of  six  or  eight  pounds  had  been  made, 
although  it  is  not  certain  that  it  will 
do  this  every  time;  it  will  also  have 
the  effect,  if  quick  action  does  occur, 
of  holding  the  vent  valve  131  open  for 
a  greater  period  of  time. 

On  long  trains,  however,  and  with 
the  vent  valve  piston  packing  rings  in 


average  condition,  about  the  only 
effect  from  plugging  port  "F"  would 
be  a  retarded  service  aplication  on  the 
car  having  the  triple  with  port  "F" 
plugged. 

*    *    * 

Location  for  Main  K.eserVoir. 

2 J. — "Which  is  the  best  location  for 
the  main  reservoir,  on  the  engine  or  on  the 
tender?"— S.  H,  P. 

Answer — On  the  engine  by  all 
means.  There  are  several  objections 
to  placing  the  main  reservoir  on  the 
tender,  among  them  the  additional 
piping  and  hose  necessary,  the  incon- 
venience of  draining  the  water  away 
from  it,  and  the  danger  of  freezing  up 
and  blocking  the  discharge  pipe  from 
the  pump  in  winter. 

The  freezing  usually  occurs  in  the 
hose  connection  between  the  engine 
and  tender,  and  here  is  found  the 
lowest  point  for  water  to  collect. 

As  to  the  best  location  on  the  en- 
gine for  the  main  reservoir,  the  space 
between  the  frames  just  back  of  the 
cylinder  saddle  is  to  be  preferred. 

^    ^    ^ 

Heating  of  Air  Pomp. 

22.  —"Why  is  it  that  the  air  cylinders 
of  an  air  pump  get  hot  while  working?" 
— /e.  B.  /. 

Anszver — The  friction  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  air  caused  by  rubbing  over 
each  other  while  being  compressed 
causes  the  air  to  heat  much  in  the 
same  way  that  two  pieces  of  wood  or 
metal  if  rubbed  together  briskly  will 
be  caused  to  heat. 

^    ^    ^ 

Pipe  Connecting  Brake  ValVe  and 

Small  Reservoir  Broken. 

23. — "If  with  a  New  York  engineer's 
brake  valve,  the  pipe  connecting  the 
brake  valve  and  small  reservoir  should 
break  off  on  the  road,  could  I  still  use  the 
brake  valve  to  operate  the  brakes?" — 
/.  A.  B. 

Answer — Yes.  Breaking  the  pipe 
connection  to  the  supplementary  res- 
ervoir will  render  the  automatic  grad- 
uating part  of  the  brake  valve  in- 
operative, and  when  making  service 
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applications  you  will  be  obliged  to 
lap  the  valve  yourself.  Close  up  the 
broken  pipe  by  mashing  it  down  on 
the  broken  end,  or  disconnect  it  from 
the  brake  valve  and  plug  up  the  open- 
ing in  the  valve  with  a  piece  of  wood. 

^    ^    $ 
L€akp  Main  Slide  ValVe. 

24. — "Please  give  a  rule  for  testing  a 
leaky  main  slide  valve  in  the  New  York 
engineer's  brake  valve." — C.  H.  H. 

Answer — If  there  be  no  air  pres- 
sure pumped  up  in  the  main  reservoir 
and  train  pipe,  place  the  handle  of 
the  engineer's  brake  valve  on  lap,  and 
close  the  brake  valve  cut-out  cock 
underneath;  then  start  the  pump 
slowly,  and  pump  up  maximum  main 
reservoir  pressure.  If  there  be  any 
leakage  through  the  main  slide  valve 
114,  it  will  soon  be  indicated  by  the 
raising  of  the  black  hand  on  the  air 
gauge.  Closing  the  cut-out  cock 
underneath  the  brake  valve  leaves  a 
small  train-pipe  space  for  the  main 
reservoir  pressure  to  leak  into,  and 
hence  leakage  of  pressure  through 
main  slide  valve  accumulating  in  this 
small  space  is  quickly  indicated  on 
the  air  gauge. 

Another  method  of  testing  for  a 
leaky  main  slide  valve  when  train  pipe 
is  charged,  is  to  place  the  handle  of 
the  brake  valve  in  the  emergency  po- 
sition, draining  the  train  pipe,  then 
close  the  cut-off  cock  underneath  the 
brake  valve  and  place  the  handle  on 
lap  as  in  the  first  method;  then  note 
whether  there  is  a  gradual  rise  of  the 
black  hand  on  the  air  gauge  or  not. 
If  the  black  hand  continues  to  rise 
until  it  indicates  maximum  train  pipe 
pressure,  the  main  slide  valve  is  leak- 
ing. 

Before  making  either  of  these  tests, 
however,  be  sure  that  all  supplemen- 
tary reservoir  and  air  gauge  con- 
nections to  brake  valve  are  tight. 


No  Graduating  Spring  and 
Stem  Used. 

25. — "Why  is  there  no  graduating  spring 
and  stem  used  in  the  New  York  plain 
triple  valve?'*—//.   O.   T. 

Afuswer — The  New  York  plain 
triple  valve  does  not  require  a  gradu- 
ating spring  and  stem  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  the  same  stroke  in  the 
emergency  application  as  in  the  serv- 
ice and  the  triple  cap  gasket  and  cap 
limit  the  stroke  of  the  triple  piston. 

^    ^    ^ 

Leakage  Past  Piston  104,  NeW  York 

Engineer's  BraXe  VaJVe. 

26.  — "How  should  test  be  made  for  leak 
past  the  equalizing  piston  in  the  New 
York  engineer's  brake  valve?" — //.  O.  T. 

Answer — One  method  of  testing  for 
leakage  past  piston  104  is,  after  charg- 
ing up  the  train  pipe  and  supplemen- 
tary reservoir,  to  place  the  handle 
of  the  brake  valve  in  the  emergency 
position,  emptying  the  train  pipe, 
then  to  close  the  cut-out  cock  under- 
neath the  engineer's  brake  valve  and 
hold  the  hand  tightly  over  train  pipe 
exhaust  port  C,  when  leakage  of  any 
consequence  past  piston  104  can  be 
easily  felt. 

Another  method,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  just  given,  is  to  place  the 
handle  of  the  brake  valve  in  one  of 
the  service  graduating  notches,  after 
emptying  the  train  pipe,  and  after 
closing  the  brake  valve  cut-out  cock 
to  watch  the  black  hand  on  the  air 
gauge  for  any  increase  of  pressure  in 
the  train  pipe,  which,  should  there  be 
any,  would  indicate  leakage  past  the 
equalizing  piston. 

However,  in  all  tests  for  leakage 
past  piston  104,  it  should  first  be 
known  that  the  main  slide  valve  114 
and  all  of  the  supplementary  reser- 
voir connections  to  the  brake  valve 
are  tight. 
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Progressive  Form 

of 

Questions  and  JlnsWers  on  the  Jlir  Brake 


T[^HE  most  interesting  and  valuable 
^  report,  to  those  who  are  seeking 
information  on  the  subject,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Air  Brake  Association  is  the 
one  made  up  of  the  "progressive  form 
of  questions  and  answers  on  the  air 
brake."  We  will  anticipate  the  gen- 
eral demand  that  will  be  forthcoming 
and  publish  the  series  of  802  ques- 
tions and  answers  in  installments, 
probably  completing  the  series  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  The  Asso- 
ciation should  publish  this  valuable 
report.     It  should  have  a  good  sale. 

Introductory  to  the  questions  and 
answers,  the  following  announcement 
is  made: 

This  subject  is  liable  to  misconstruction 
at  first,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  questions  and  answers  are  not  for 
examination  purposes,  but  are  for  instruc- 
tion, though  some  of  them  may  be  used 
for  examining  if  so  desired. 

The  questions  are  given  in  the  ordei 
that  a  person  would  naturally  ask  for  in- 
formation, each  question  being  as  closely 
related  to  the  connecting  one  as  it  was 
possible  for  the  committee  to  get  them. 
In  arranging  them  the  committee  has 
placed  the  different  topics  in  the  order 
that,  in  its  opinion  they  should  come, 
that  the  student  may  obtain  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  without  confusion  by 
attempting  the  more  difficult  parts  at  first. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  the 
student  should  start  on  the  automatic  sys- 
tem with  the  triple  valve,  that  being  the 
fundamental  part  of  the  automatic  appa- 
ratus. After  he  has  obtained  a  good 
knowledge  of  its  functions  and  operation 
he  can  more  easily  grasp  the  reasons  for 
the  other  parts  than  if  he  started  other- 
wise. 

Some  of  the  questions  may  seem  un- 
necessary in  view  of  what  has  just  been 
said,  but  so  many  of  these,  so-called,  finer 
points  have  been  slighted  in  former  pub- 
lications, and  are  so  little  understood  by  a 
great  many,  that  their  importance  to  the 
system  is  underestimated.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  each  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  so  closely  related  to  the  other 
parts  that  no  material  change  can  be  made 
in  one  without  also  materially  affecting 
the  others  and  the  results  obtained. 


A  number  of  things  have  been  intention- 
ally omitted  by  the  committee  on  account 
of  the  results  obtained  depending  on  the 
nicety  with  which  the  subject  must  be 
handled.  Where  such  is  the  case,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  more  harm  than  good 
would  result  from  incorporating  such  mat- 
ters in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  Where  good 
results  are  dependent  on  the  care  exer- 
cised by  the  man  doing  the  work,  the  com- 
mittee believes  it  the  better  plan  to  in- 
struct the  man  on  general  principles  first, 
and  then  if  he  is  capable  of  handling  such 
points  successfully,  he  will  find  them  out 
himself.  As  an  instance  of  what  is  meant, 
a  few  air  brake  men  believe  it  good  policy 
to  allow  careful  men  to  work  coal  oil 
through  the  pump  when  first  starting.  This 
may  produce  good  results  in  careful  hands, 
but  if  it  were  embodied  in  a  paper  of  this 
kind,  it  might  be  practiced  not  only  by 
careful  men  but  by  others  as  well,  and 
might  produce  startling  results  and  cause 
more  harm  than  good.  This  is  but  an  in- 
stance of  some  things  that  have  been 
omitted,  and  the  reason  for  so  doing. 
Some  other  points  have  been  omitted  on 
account  of  their  purely  local  character,  as 
local  points  could  not  be  of  much  service 
in  as  general  a  paper  as  this  is  expected 
to  be. 

Of  those  to  whom  some  certain  recom- 
mendations herein  contained  may  not  be 
unconditionally  acceptable,  and  which 
should,  according  to  their  individual  opin- 
ion, be  so  modified  to  suit  their  personal 
views,  the  committee  would  request,  that 
before  registering  such  objection,  the  in- 
dividual first  ask  himself  whether  such 
change  would  be  beneficial. to  others  and 
their  different  classes  of  service  as  it 
would  be  to  him  and  his  local  requirements 
— whether  such  change  would  not  be  per- 
verted in  attempted  use  by  others  less  care- 
ful and  competent  than  himself.  Robert 
Burgess,  Chairman ;  C.  P.  Cass,  A.  J. 
Cota,  J.  W.  Dow,  W.  F.  Brodnax,  T.  A. 
Hedendahl,  Jno.   A.   Hill,  Committee. 

Then  follows  the  802  questions  and 
answers,  making  133  pages. 

#  #  # 
The  AutomaUc  Bfa%e,  I 

Q, — I.  What  is  the  power  used  to  oper- 
ate an  air  brake? 

A. — Compressed  air. 

Q. — 2.  Does  this  include  both  the 
straight  air  brake  and  the  automatic 
brake  ? 

A. — Yes,  both  are  brakes  operated  by 
compressed  air. 
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Q. — 3.  How  is  the  air  compressed  for 
use  in  the  brake  system? 

A. — By  an  air  pump  or  compressor  on 
the  locomotive. 

Q. — 4.  How  does  it  apply  the  brake? 

A. — By  being  admitted  to  a  brake  cylin- 
der and  forcing  a  piston  out,  which,  by 
means  of  its  connecting  rods  and  levers, 
pulls  the  brake  shoes  against  the  wheels. 

Q. — 5.  How  is  the  brake  released? 

A. — By  allowing  the  air  in  the  cylinder 
to  escape  to  the  atmosphere.  A  spring 
then  shoves  the  piston  back  and  the  brake 
shoes    will    leave   the    wheels. 

Q.— 6.  With  the  first,  and  simplest,  form 
of  an  air  brake,  commonly  called  "straight 
air,"  where  was  the  pressure  stored  or 
carried  that  was  used  to  apply  the  brakes? 

A. — In  the  main  reservoir  on  the  en- 
gine. 

Q. — 7.  To  apply  this  form  of  brake 
where   did   the   pressure   go? 

A. — From  the  main  drum  through  the 
brake  valve  into  the  train  pipe,  and  from 
there  directly  into  the  brake  cylinders. 

Q. — 8.  Why  is  such  a  brake  unsatis- 
factory ? 

A. — Because,  on  account  of  having  a 
direct  opening  from  the  train  pipe  to  the 
brake  cylinder,  any  opening  of  the  train 
pipe  to  the  atmosphere,  as  a  bursted  hose, 
would  cause  the  brakes  to  release  owing 
to  the  pressure  escaping;  further,  none  of 
the  train  crew  could  operate  it  with  the 
exception  of  the  enginemen. 

Q.— 9.  What  is  the  other  form  of  brake 
that  superseded  the  straight  air  brake? 

A. — The  automatic   brake. 

Q. — 10.  Why  is  it  called  an  automatic 
brake? 

A. — Because  if  anything,  no  niatter 
what,  causes  a  reduction  of  pressure  in  the 
train  pipe  the  brake  will  apply  automatic- 
ally. 

Q. — II.  Is  main  drum  pressure  ever  used 
in  applying  an  automatic  brake? 

A. — It  is  not. 

Q. — 12.  What  essential  parts  has  the 
automatic  brake  on  a  car  that  the  straight 
air  brake  has  not? 

A. — An  auxiliary  reservoir  and  a  triple 
valve. 

Q. — 13.  Where  is  the  pressure  that  sup- 
plies the  brake  cylinder  stored  or  carried 
with    the    automatic    system? 

A. — In  the  auxiliary  reservoir  under 
each   car. 

Q. — 14.  How  does  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir compare  in  size  with  the  main  drum? 

A. — It  is  much  smaller. 

Q. — 15.  How  is  it  possible  to  have  the 
auxiliary  reservoir  so  much  smaller  than 
the  main  drum  and  yet  obtain  the  same 
brake  force  with  the  automatic  as  with 
the   straight  air  brake? 

A. — The    auxiliary    reservoir    only    sup- 


plies one  brake  cylinder  with  the  automatic 
brake,  while  with  the  straight  air  the  main 
reservoir  supplied  the  pressure  for  all  the 
brake  cylinders  in  the  train. 

Q. — 16.  What  had  to  be  done  to  apply 
the  straight  air  brake? 

A. — Admit  the  air  from  the  main  reser- 
voir on  the  engrtne  to  the  train  pipe,  filling 
it  and  the  brake  cylinders. 

Q. — 17.  What  has  to  be  done  to  apply 
the  automatic  brake? 

A. — Reduce,  or  withdraw,  the  train  pipe 
pressure,  which  reduction  causes  the  triple 
valve  to  move  and  admit  the  pressure  from 
the  auxiliary  reservoirs  to  the  brake  cylin- 
ders. 

#    #   # 

The  Main  1>rum, 

Q. — 18.  From  the  pump  where  does  the 
air  pressure  go? 

A. — To  the  main  drum. 

Q. — 19.  Where  is  the  main  drum  lo- 
cated ? 

A. — Generally  on  the  engine,  though 
sometimes  it  is  on  the  tender. 

Q. — 20.  With  the  automatic  brake  what 
is  the  main  drum  pressure  used  for? 

A. — To  release  the  brakes  and  recharge 
the  auxiliary  reservoirs. 

Q. — 21.  Where  does  main  drum  pressure 
commence  and  where  does  it  end? 

A. — Commences  at  the  pump  and  ends 
at  the  engineer's  brake  valve. 

Q. — 22.  Does  the  size  of  the  main  drum 
materially  affect  the  working  of  the 
brakes  ? 

A. — Yes,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Q. — 23.  How  does  it  do  so? 

A. — The  larger  the  volume  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  amount  that  must  be  with- 
drawn to  cause  the  same  reduction  in 
pounds  pressure.  So  that  a  large  main 
drum  can  give  up  more  of  its  volume  to 
the  cars  without  reducing  any  more  in 
pounds  than  a  small  drum.  It  follows 
from  this  that  a  large  drum  could  charge 
more  cars  than  a  small  drum  having  the 
same  initial  pressure,  or  the  large  drum 
would  charge  the  same  number  of  cars  to 
a  higher  pressure. 

Q. — 24.  How  large  should  the  main 
drum  be? 

A. — As  large  as  practicable.  Where 
there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  one  large 
one,  two  small  ones  should  be  used. 

Q. — 25.  What  is  the  smallest  size  of 
main  drum  permissible  in  freight  service? 

A. — A  capacity  of  20,000  cubic  inches. 

Q. — 26.  Why  do  freight  trains  require 
a  larger  main  drum  than  passenger  trains? 

A. — They  are  so  much  longer  that  it 
requires  more  air  to  fill  the  train  pipe  and 
auxiliaries  after  an  application. 

Q. — 27.  How  much  main  drum  pressure 
should  be  carried? 
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A. — Ninety  pounds,  ordinarily,  though 
local  conditions  govern  the  amount.  The 
size  of  the  main  drum,  the  length  of  the 
train  and  the  conditions  of  service  deter- 
mine this. 

Q. — 28.  Is  there  any  other  name  for 
main   drum   pressure  ? 

A. — Yes;  it  is  sometimes  called  excess 
pressure. 

Q. — 29.  When  is  it  called  excess  pres 
sure? 

A. — When  there  is  more  pressure  in  the 
main  drum  than  in  the  train  pipe. 

Q. — 30.  When  is  excess  pressiu-e  ob- 
tained ? 

A. — With  the  brake  valve  in  running 
position,  on  lap  or  in  the  application  posi- 
tions. 

Q. — 31.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  excess 
pressure  ? 

A. — Yes;  to  insure  a  prompt  and  cer- 
tain release  of  brakes  on  trains  of  any 
considerable  length. 

Q. — 32.  W^hen  is  it  needed  worst? 

A. — After  an  emergency  application  or 
the  train  breaking  in  two. 

Q- — 33.  Is  a  very  high  excess  pressure 
advisable  ? 

A. — No.  On  account  of  the  liability  of 
overheating  the  pump  and  of  injury  to 
the  older  form  of  pump  governor  where  it 
is  attached  to  train  pipe  pressure.  In  this 
case  the  excess  pressure  would  increase 
very  materially  when  the  brakes  were  ap- 
plied. ' 

Q. — 34.  Why  does  the  pump  heat  easier 
against  a  high  excess  pressure? 

A. — Because  the  higher  the  pressure  the 
greater  the  degree  of  heat  generated  dur- 
ing compression. 

Q. — 35.  What  effect  does  water  in  the 
main  drum  have? 

A. — It  occupies  space  that  should  be 
filled  by  air,  and  so  doing  reduces  the  air 
capacity  of  the  drum. 

Q. — 36.  How  often  should  the  drum  be 
drained  ? 

A. — At  the  end  of  each  trip. 

Q. — Z7'  Where  does  the  water  come 
from? 

A. — From  the  atmosphere.  There  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  moisture  contained  in 
atmospheric  air,  and  the  water  remaining 
in  the  drum  is  the  drainage  from  all  the 
air  that  passes  through  the  drum. 

Q. — 38.  Does  leakage  at  the  stuffing  box 
affect  the  amount  of  water  collected  there  ? 

A. — But  very  little.  Experiment  having 
proven  that  the  amount  received  through 
the  stuffing  box  is  very  small  indeed. 

Q. — 39. — From  the  main  drum  where 
does  the  air  go? 

A. — To  the  engineer's  brake  valve  and 
throug^h   that   into  the   train  pipe. 


rh9  Triple  VatVe. 

Q. — 40.  What  is  the  train  pipe  connected 
to  under  the  car? 

A. — The  triple  valve. 

Q. — 41.  Why  is  it  called  a  triple  valve? 

A. — Because  it  does  three  things: 
Charges  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  applies 
and  releases  the  brake. 

Q. — 42.  How  many  forms  of  triple 
valves  are  there  in  use,  and  what  are  they 
called? 

A. — Two,  the  plain  and  quick-action 
triple  valves. 

Q. — ^43.  Which  was  the  first  or  simplest 
form? 

A. — The  plain  triple. 

Q. — 44.  What  are  the  working  parts  of 
a  plain  triple? 

A. — A  piston,  a  slide  valve  and  a  grad- 
uating valve. 

Q. — ^45.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  pis- 
ton? 

A. — To  cover  and  uncover  the  feed  port 
leading  from  the  train  pipe  to  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  and  to  move  the  slide  and  gradu- 
ating valves. 

Q. — 46.  How  does  the  air  get  from  the 
triple  valve  to  the  auxiliary  reservoir? 

A. — It  passes  through  a  small  groove  or 
port  uncovered  by  the  piston  when  it  is 
in  the  release  position,  thence  through  a 
large  opening  to  the  auxiliary  reservoir. 

Q. — 47.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  slide 
valve  ? 

A. — To  cover  and  uncover  the  port  lead- 
ing from  the  brake  cylinder  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  in  conjunction  with  the  gradu- 
ating valve  to  uncover  the  port  leading 
from  the  auxiliary  reservoir  to  the  brake 
cylinder. 

Q. — 48.  What  actuates  the  piston  ? 

A. — The  air  pressure  on  either  side  of 
it. 

Q. — 49.  What  are  these  pressures  and 
where  ? 

A. — The  train  pipe  pressure  on  the  plain 
side  and  the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure 
on   the  slide  valve   side  of  the  piston. 

Q. — 50.  How  do  they  stand,  compara- 
tively speaking,  when  the  car  is  charged 
up? 

A. — Equal. 

Q. — 51. — Which  pressure  must  be  the 
greater  in  order  to  move  the  piston  and 
slide  valve  to  a  position  for  applying 
brakes  ? 

A. — The  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure. 

Q. — 52.  How  is  it  made  so? 

A. — By  reducing  the  train  pipe  pressure. 

Q. — 53.  How  does  reducing  train  pipe 
pressure  do  this? 

A. — As  soon  as  a  reduction  is  made  in 
the  train  pipe  below  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir pressure,  the  latter  being  the  stronger, 
forces  the  piston  in  the  direction  of  the 
weaker   pressure.     The   piston   in   moving 
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carries  the  graduating  valve  and  the  slide 
valve  with  it,  first  closing  the  feed  port 
to  the  auxiliary,  then  causing  the  slide 
valve  to  cover  the  exhaust  port ;  then  con- 
tinuing its  movement  the  port  from  the 
auxiliary  to  the  brake  cylinder  is  uncov- 
ered. 

Q. — 54.  By  reducing  train  pipe  pressure 
5  pounds  below  auxiliary  pressure,  how 
much  would  be  allowed  to  leave  the  aux- 
iliary and  go  to  the  brake  cylinder? 

A. — About   5   pounds. 

Q. — 55.  What  would  prevent  more  from 
going  to  the  brake  cylinder. 

A. — As  soon  as  the  auxiliary  pressure 
had  reduced,  by  expanding  into  the  brake 
cylinder,  to  a  point  equal  to,  or  a  fraction 
below,  the  train  pipe  pressure,  this  pres- 
sure, being  slightly  stronger  than  that  re- 
maining in  the  auxiliary,  would  force  the 
piston  back  until  it  seated  the  graduating 
valve,  thus  closing  the  communication  to 
the  cylinder. 

Q. — 56.  In  doing  this  does  it  move  the 
slide  valve? 

A. — No ;  only  the  graduating  valve. 

Q. — 57.  In  order  to  obtain  a  greater 
pressure  in  the  brake  cylinder,  what  would 
have  to  be  done? 

A. — Reduce  the  train  pipe  pressure 
more. 

Q. — 58.  Upon  the  second  reduction  of 
train  pipe  pressure,  does  the  piston  move 
the  slide  valve? 

A. — No ;  after  the  first  reduction  the 
slide  valve  remains  stationary  until  the 
brake  is  either  fully  applied  or  released. 

Q. — 59. — When  the  brake  is  fully  applied 
how  do  the  pressures  in  the  auxiliary  and 
brake  cylinder  stand,  comparatively  speak- 
ing? 

A. — Equal. 

Q. — 60. — How  much  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  train  pipe  pressure  to  ac- 
complish  this? 

A. — From  20  to  25  pounds;  not  exceed- 
ing the  latter  amount. 

Q. — 61.  Why  do  we  not  gain  in  brak- 
ing power  after  a  25-pound   reduction. 

A. — Because  a  direct  communication  is 
established  between  the  auxiliary  reservoir 
and  brake  cylinder,  and  the  pressures  are 
equal. 

Q. — 62.  What  must  be  done  to  release 
the  brake? 

A. — The  train  pipe  pressure  must  be 
made  stronger  than  the  remaining  auxil- 
iary pressure,  that  it  may  force  the  piston 
and  slide  valve  to  release  position  against 
that  pressure.  In  so  doing  the  communi- 
cation between  the  auxiliary  and  brake 
cylinder  is  closed  and  the  exhaust  port 
from  the  cylinder  to  the  atmosphere  is 
opened. 

Q. — 63.  How  can  the  train  pipe  pres- 
sure be  made  the  stronger? 


A. — By  either  admitting  air  from  the 
main  drum  to  the  train  pipe  or  decreasing 
the  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure  by  the  re- 
lease  valve. 

Q. — 64.  What  position  must  the  triple 
valve  be  in  to  recharge  the  auxiliary  reser- 
voir— a  position  for  applying  or  releasing 
brakes  ? 

A. — For  releasing  brakes. 

Q.— 65.  Is  it  possible  to  operate  the 
plain  and  quick-action  triple  valves  to- 
gether and  have  them  work  in  harmony 
with  each  other? 

A.— It  is. 

Q. — 66.  How  would  it  be  necessary  to 
operate  the  brakes  to  accomplish  this? 

A. — Apply  them  gradually. 

Q. — 67.  Why  is  it  that  when  the  brakes 
are  applied  gradually  these  two  forms  of 
triple  valves  will  do  the  same  work? 

A. — The  same  parts  only  in  either  form 
of  triple  operate. 

Q. — 68.  What  are  these  parts? 

A. — The  piston,  the  slide  and  graduat- 
ing valves. 

Q. — 69.  Have  these  two  forms  of  triple 
valves  these  same  parts  in  common? 

A.^Yes. 

Q. — 70.  If  these  two  triple  valves  have 
the  same  parts  and  operate  the  same  when 
applied  gradually,  how  does  the  latter  form 
obtain  the  name  of  quick-action? 

A. — By  applying  the  brakes  considerably 
quicker  when  applied  in  the  emergency 
than  the  plain  triple  valve  could.  It  also 
applies  them  with  increased  force. 

Q. — 71.  Does  it  obtain  a  greater  pres- 
sure in  the  brake  cylinder  with  the  same 
initial  pressure  in  the  auxiliary  reservoir? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — 72.  How    is   this   accomplished? 

A. — The  quick-action  triple  valve  has  a 
series  of  supplementary  valves  which  the 
plain  triple  valve  has  not,  which,  when 
thrown  into  operation,  admit  a  portion  of 
the  train  pipe  pressure  to  the- brake  cylin- 
der, while  at  the  same  time  the  slide  valve 
permits  a  large  volume  of  auxiliary  pres- 
sure to  flow  to  the  cylinder.  It  is  the 
extra  pressure  obtained  from  the  train 
pipe  that  increases  the  brake  cylinder  pres- 
sure. 

Q. — 73.  How  are  these  valves  thrown 
into  operation  by  an  emergency  applica- 
tion when  they  are  not  so  operated  by  a 
gradual  application. 

A. — A  quick  reduction  in  the  train  pipe 
pressure  causes  the  piston  to  travel  the 
full  length  of  its  cylinder,  thereby  bring- 
ing the  removed  corner  of  the  slide  valve 
over  a  port  which  permits  the  auxiliary 
reservoir  pressure  to  pass  down  on  top 
of  the  emergency  piston  forcing  it  down- 
ward, which  piston  unseats  the  emergency 
valve,  thereby  forming  a  direct  opening 
to    the    brake  cylinder    from    above    the 
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emergency  check  valve.  There  being 
practically  no  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and 
a  comparatively  high  pressure  in  the  train 
pipe,  the  latter  pressure  will  unseat  the 
check  valve  and  pass  into  the  cylinder 
until  the  cylinder  pressure  is  about  equal 
to  the  pressure  remaining  in  the  train 
pipe ;  the  check  valve  would  then  seat  it- 
self. At  the  same  time  that  this  move- 
ment is  made,  another  but  much  smaller 
port  is  opened  by  the  slide  valve,  leading 
directly  from  the  auxiliary  to  the  cylinder, 
thus  admitting  auxiliary  reservoir  pressure 
to  the  cylinder. 

Q. — 74. — Would  this  brake,  applied  in 
quick-action,  be  any  harder  to  release  than 
a  brake  applied  by  the  plain  triple  in  the 
emergency  ? 

A. — Yes ;  having  a  higher  brake  cylinder 
prcFsure,  it  must  also  have  a  higher  aux- 
iliary reservoir  pressure;  that  being  the 
pressure  to  overcome  in  releasing  brakes, 
it  would  necessarily  require  more  pres- 
sure to  release  it. 

Q. — 75.  How  quick  a  reduction  must  be 
made  to  get  the  quick-action  application? 

A. — Quicker  than  the  graduating  valve 
can  accommodate.  That  is,  train  pipe 
pressure  must  be  reduced  faster  than  the 
graduating  valve  can  reduce  the  auxilinrv 
reservoir  pressure.  As  long  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  train  pipe  pressure  is  only  as  fast 
as  the  graduating  valve  can  reduce  the 
auxiliary  pressure,  the  gradual  or  service 
application  is  all  that  can  be  obtained.  If 
the  reduction  of  train  pipe  pressure  is 
made  enough  faster  to  allow  the  auxiliary 
pressure  to  overcome  the  graduating 
spring,  quick  action  will  follow. 

Q. — 76.  In  a  quick-action  application 
which  pressure  reaches  the  brake  cylinder 
first,  train  pipe  or  auxiliary  pressure? 

A. — The  train  pipe  pressure  reaches  the 
cylinder  first  in  any  considerable  volume. 
The  ports  from  the  train  pipe  and  auxil- 
iary are  both  opened  about  the  same  time, 
but  on  account  of  the  port  from  the  auxil- 
iary being  so  small,  and  the  port  from  the 
train  pipe  so  large,  there  is  practically  no 
auxiliary  pressure  going  to  the  brake  cylin- 
der until  the  train  pipe  pressure  has  al- 
ready gotten  there. 

Q. — 77.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  port  from  the 
auxiliary  to  the  cylinder?  The  object 
being  to  get  the  pressure  into  the  cylinder 
quicker. 

A. — Because  the  train  pipe  pressure 
must  not  be  obstructed  in  any  way,  as  it 
would  be  if  auxiliary  pressure  reached  the 
cylinder  first.  If  it  is  so  obstructed  quick- 
action  will  fail  and  the  train  pipe  pressure, 
instead  of  going  to  the  brake  cylinder, 
would  go  through  the  brake  valve,  or 
other  opening,  to  the  atmosphere. 


Q. — 78.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have 
quick-action  triple  valves? 

A. — In  order  to  get  a  quick  enough  ap- 
plication on  long  trains  to  avoid  shock  and 
damage  to  the  train,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  train  pipe  pressure  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  reduction  of  the  train  pipe 
pressure  being  the  fundamental  principle 
pf  the  automatic  brake. 

Q. — 79.  How  would  such  a  shock  be 
caused  by  a  slower  application? 

A. — The  application  being  slower  the 
slack  Would  have  a  chance  to  run  in,  and 
the  brakes  being  applied  on  the  head  end 
of  the  train  while  those  on  the  rear  end 
were  not  applied,  the  shock  of  the  slack 
running  in  would  be  such  as  might  break 
draft  gear,  shift  loads,  etc.  The  quick- 
action  application  avoids  this  by  getting 
the  brakes  applied  on  the  rear  end  be- 
fore the  slack  has  a  chance  to  run  in,  thus 
lessening   the   shock. 

Q. — 80.  If  three  or  four  plain  triple 
valves  were  placed  at  the  head  end  of  a 
train,  could  quick-action  be  obtained  with 
quick-action  triples  on  the  rear  end? 

A. — It  is  doubtful.  The  reduction  might 
not  be  made  sufficiently  fast  at  the  quick 
action  triples  on  account  of  the  long  pipe 
intervening  between  them  and  the  brake 
valve. 

Q. — 81.  Are  there  any  other  conditions 
that  could  cause  this  same  result? 

A. — Yes;  excessively  crooked  pipework 
has  been  known  to  cause  it.  Quick-action 
triple  valves  cut  out  or  with  the  quick- 
action  feature  blocked  would  also  do  it. 

Q. — 82.  If  three  or  four  cars  were  cut 
out  in  the  middle  of  a  train  of  quick- 
action  valves,  or  if  three  or  four  plain 
triples  were  located  there,  could  quick- 
action  be  obtained  throughout  the  train? 

A. — It  is  probable  that  it  would  be  on 
all  cars  except  those  cut  out  or  equipped 
with  plain  triples ;  on  those  of  course  it 
would  not. 

Q. — 83.  Under  these  circumstances 
would  the  train  break  in  two  when  the 
rear  brakes  were  applied  in  quick  action? 

A. — No.  When  quick  action  ensues,  or 
is  obtained  on  the  rear  portion,  the  slack 
does  not  get  a  chance  to  run  in,  as  would 
be  expected,  and  the  application,  as  far 
as  shock  to  the  train  is  concerned,  would 
be  almost  the  same  as  if  quick  action  had 
resulted  on  the  entire  train. 

Q. — 84.  Can  quick  action  be  obtained 
by  going  to  the  emergency  position  after 
a  partial  service  application? 

A. — It  depends  on  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion made  in  service  and  the  length  of  the 
piston  travel.  With  light  service  reduc- 
tion and  standard  travel,  partial  quick 
action  could  be  obtained  by  going  to  the 
emergency  position.     With  short  travel  or 
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heavy  reductions  in  service,  quick  action 
could  not  be  obtained  by  afterwards  going 
to  the  emergency  position.  In  neither 
case  would  the  full  quick-action  brake 
cylinder  pressure  be  obtained ;  in  the  for- 
mer case  a  gain  would  be  made  over 
the  regular  service  application,  but  in  the 
latter  case  full  service  only  would  be  ob- 
tained. This,  however,  would  be  obtained 
quicker  than  if  the  service  application  was 
used. 

Q. — 85.  It  was  determined  that  to  re- 
charge an  auxiliary  reservoir  the  triple 
valve  must  be  in  release  position;  is  it 
possible  to  recharge  an  auxiliary  without 
entirely  releasing  the  brake? 

A. — Yes;  by  the  use  of  the  pressure  re- 
taining valve. 

Q. — 86.  What  is  the  pressure  retaining 
valve  ? 

A. — A  valve  used  to  retain  pressure  in 
the  brake  cylinder  while  recharging  the 
auxiliaries  in  descending  grades. 

Q. — 87.  How   does   it  operate? 

A. — It  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  re- 
tiin  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  in  the 


brake  cylinder,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  movement  of 
the  triple  valve.  In  doing  this  it  acts  as 
a  pop  valve,  or  obstruction,  on  the  ex- 
haust, and  will  allow  the  pressure  to  es- 
cape from  the  cylinder  slowly  until  the 
fixed  amount  is  reached,  when  it  closes 
the  exhaust  entirely.  At  this  time  the 
triple  has  moved  to  release  and  opened 
the  feed  groove  to  recharge  the  auxiliary. 

Q. — 88.  To  what  part  of  the  brake  ap- 
paratus is  it  attached  to  accomplish  this? 

A. — To  the  exhaust  port  of  the  triple 
valve. 

Q. — 89.  When  operative  how  does  the 
handle  stand? 

A. — Horizontally. 

Q.— 90.  When  should  they  be  used  and 
how? 

A. — In  descending  grades  of  any  length 
or  steepness,  provided  the  engineer  con- 
siders it  necessary ;  they  should  be  turned 
up  horizontal  at  the  summit  and  left  in 
that  position  until  the  foot  of  the  grade  is 
reached,  or  the  engineer  whistles  "off 
brakes." 
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Causes  of  Grain  Delaps, 

Train  Dispatchers'  Bulletin. 

Improper  Train  Order. — To  the  train 
dispatcher  is  often  charged  the  responsi- 
bility for  all  the  mental  and  body  ailments 
of  the  engineer,  conductor  and  brakemen, 
and  in  some  cases  he  is  blamed  for  all 
the  shortcomings  of  the  entire  official 
list,  from  general  manager  to  station 
agent.  This  opinion,  however,  is  con- 
lined  to  those  of  us  who  are  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  intricate  and  serious 
nature  of  his  duties.  We  may,  however, 
be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
his  errors  in  handling  trains,  to  which 
could  be  attributed  serious  delays.  A  train 
having  the  right  of  track,  according  to 
the  timecard  rules,  got  late  on  account  of 
meeting  a  large  number  of  trains  moving 
in  both  directions.  In  this  instance 
orders  were  given.  A  regular  train  leav- 
ing its  terminal  was  given  a  positive  meet 
with  late  train  before  mentioned  at  a 
Kiven  point,  which  was  a  non-telegraph 
station;  The  late  train,  at  a  telegraph 
office  further  up  the  line,  received  an 
order  that  the  train  following  the  one 
mentioned  as  leaving  the  terminal  would 
have  right  of  track  between  certain  points 
which  covered  the  meet  made  with  the 
first   train   out   of  the  terminal.      The   re- 


sult was  the  second  train  passed  the  first 
train  out  of  terminal  at  a  point  where  she 
had  gone  into  siding  for  the  meet  with 
the  opposing  train.  The  claim  laid  in 
this  case  was  that  the  second  train  out 
from  terminal  should  have  carried  first 
one  orders,  or  at  least  have  stopped  when 
passing  them  and  given  the  other  crew  a 
chance  to  put  on  flag  to  help  them  out 
of  the  tangle  in  which  they  had  become 
involved. 

From  men  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  we  have  gleaned  the  fol- 
lowing data,  for  examples :  Two  freight 
trains  have  orders  to  meet  at  a  station 
where  there  is  but  one  side  track,  which  is 
only  long  enough  to  hold  one  train.  The 
train  going  east  has  orders  that  a  pas- 
senger train  going  west,  which  is  due  to 
arrive  at  that  station  shortly  after  they  had 
reached  there,  was  running  forty  minutes 
late;  the  crew  on  the  freight  train  going 
west  knew  nothing  of  the  passenger  train 
being  late,  so  they  came  into  the  station 
and  stopped  at  the  first  switch,  expecting 
the  east-bound  train  to  back  out  of  the 
siding  so  that  they  could  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  passenger  train  at  the  station, 
then  saw  by  while  the  passenger  crew 
were  doing  their  work.  But  the  crew 
on  the  east-bound  train  knew  that  the 
passenger  train  was  late,  and  supposed 
that  the  crew  on  the  west-bound  train  had 
received    orders    notifying    thc:n    of    this 
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fact,  and  expected  the  train  going  west 
to  go  through  without  stopping,  thereby 
giving  the  east-bound  train  a  chance  to  go 
one  station  farther  than  the  passenger 
train.  This  was  made  impossible  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  lost  by  the  west-bound 
train  stopping  to  take  siding,  and  by  the 
time  orders  were  given  them  so  much 
time  had  elapsed  that  neither  train  could 
r.'.ove,  so  they  were  both  compelled  to  re- 
main at  the  same  place  for  the  passenger, 
train,  and  saw  by.  The  passenger  train 
lost  1 8  minutes  by  this  proceeding.  This 
time  was  made  up  on  the  passenger  en- 
gine, which  extraordinary  speed  caused  a 
pin  to  heat  and  five  minutes  were  lost  in 
cooling  the  same,  which  was  turned  in 
by  the  dispatcher  as  an  engine  failure. 
Both  freight  trains  lost  fully  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  This  could  have  been 
avoided  by  giving  the  freight  going  west 
orders  at  the  last  telegraph  station  they 
passed  where  they  stopped  to  pick  up  a  car. 

A  delayed  passenger  train  going  east 
is  given  orders  to  meet  two  sections  of  a 
passenger  train  at  a  certain  station,  and 
acting  upon  the  same  proceeds  to  the 
station  designated  in  the  order  and  takes 
the  siding. 

The  station  where  the  trains  were  given 
orders  to  meet  was  not  a  stopping  point 
for  the  west-bound  trains,  but  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  dispatcher,  orders 
were  not  given  to  them  until  they  got  to 
the  meeting  point,  where  both  were 
stopped  and  given  the  order  to  meet  the 
train  that  was  already  there,  causing  a  de- 
lay to  both  sections  of  the  train  of  five 
minutes  each.  This  could  have  been 
avoided  easily  by  giving  the  west-bound 
train  orders  at  the  station  where  they  made 
their  last  regular  stop. 

A  limited  train  arrives  at  a  division 
terminal  15  minutes  late,  and  is  ready  to 
leave  in  5  minutes,  but  is  given  orders  to 
run  30  minutes  late.  This  necessitated  a 
wait  of  10  minutes  at  the  station,  and 
the  schedule  of  the  train  being  so  fast 
that  no  time  could  be  made  up,  this  10 
minutes  that  was  spent  in  idleness  at  the 
station  caused  the  train  to  arrive  at  its 
destination  so  late  that  important  steamer 
connections  were  missed. 

In  regard  to  freight  train  crews  hand- 
ling cars  an  unnecessary  number  of  times, 
the  following  instances  are  a  fair  example 
of  the  manner  that  prevails  of  doing  this 
work  in  some  localities:  A  train  leaves 
the  eastern  terminus  of  a  division  with 
orders  to  stop  at  a  junction  and  fill  to 
its  full  tonnage,  which  is  done  in  due  time, 
and  the  train  proceeds  on  its  way  a  few 
miles  further  when  it  is  stopped  and 
ordered  to  set  ort  all  or  part  of  the  cars 
then  in  the  train,  and  pick  up  others. 
This  the  crew  proceeds  to  do.   and  after 


the  task  is  completed  the  train  starts  once 
more  for  its  destination.  An  hour  or  so 
later  another  train  comes  along  going  in 
the  same  direction,  and  after  turning  the 
yards  upside  down,  finally  succeeds  in 
switching  the  cars,  which  the  train  pre- 
ceding it  had  set  out,  from  among  other 
cars  that  have  since  been  put  on  the 
same  siding  by  a  train  going  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  By  this  method  of  doing 
work  both  trains  were  delayed,  and  the 
cars  that  they  desired  to  rush  did  not 
reach  their  destination  as  soon  as  they 
would  have  done  had  each  train  been  al- 
lowed to  fill  out  to  its  required  tonnage 
and  haul  the  cars  as  far  as  they  were  re- 
quired to  go,  instead  of  spending  the  time 
and  setting  out  and  picking  up  cars, 
when  such  work  was  unnecessary. 

A  noticeable  evil  which  could  be  handled 
and  prevented  by  dispatchers  is  the  hold- 
ing of  three  or  four  trains  at  stations 
while  one  of  them  is  switching  and  keep- 
ing the  yard  blocked. 

Again,  a  stock  train  pulls  into  an 
intermediate  terminal,  an  engine  and 
crew  is  on  hand  ready  to  take  the 
train  out  but  is  held  for  five  hours  waiting 
for  stock  to  be  watered  and  fed.  This 
crew  only  got  in  off  a  long  trip  and  had 
called  for  rest,  but  on  account  of  the  train 
being  an  important  one  consented  to  go 
out.  The  conductor,  who  had  failed  to 
inquire  and  notify  the  dispatcher  of  his 
intention  to  lay  over  for  feeding  of  stock, 
should  be  severely  dealt  with. — Extract 
from  report  submitted  to  Pacific  Coast 
Club,  October,  1900. 

A     ^     A 
Form  "19"  for  Train  Orders. 

Railway  World. 

"Train  Dispatching"  was  the  subject  of 
a  paper  read  before  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Railway  Club  at  the  January  meeting  of 
the  club,  in  Denver,  and  at  the  February 
meeting  the  subject  was  taken  up  for 
general  discussion.  Mr.  J.  H.  Abrams. 
trainmaster  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
the  author  of  the  paper,  amplified  some  of 
the  points  which  he  presented  at  the 
former  meeting.  The  principal  feature 
of  his  argument  was  the  importance  of 
using  "19"  orders  wherever  possible,  so 
as  to  save  the  time  used  in  getting  signa- 
tures. To  provide  all  necessary  safe- 
guards, however,  to  suit  even  the  m^st 
cautious,  Mr.  Abrams  would  add  to  the 
code  a  rule  like  the  following: 

"The  19  form  of  order  must  not  be 
used  to  restrict  the  rights  of  trains.  It 
must  not  be  used  at  terminals  or  other 
stations  when  form  31  can  be  used  with- 
out delay  to  the  train  addressed,  and  must 
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not  be  completed  to  the  operator  deliver- 
ing the  order  until  the  train  addressed  is 
reported  approaching,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  train  addressed  will  meet  no  su- 
perior train  at  that  station." 

This  proposition  was  offered  to  meet 
the  criticisms  of  those  who  feared  that  a 
conductor  receiving  a  "19"  order  might 
forget  a  "31"  order  which  might  be  al- 
ready in  his  hands,  requiring  him  to  wait 
for  a  first-class  train. 

Mr.  Abrams  went  on  to  enumerate 
various  annoyances  and  delays  which  are 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  all  sorts  of 
employes  but  which  are  usually  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  dispatcher.  Where  two  extra 
lirakemen  have  to  be  called,  to  man  a 
freight  train,  the  neglect  of  the  call  boy 
to  tell  each  man  whether  he  is  to  go  to 
the  front  or  to  the  rear  end  of  the  train 
may  cause  enough  delay  to  lose  an  im- 
portant meeting  point.  The  general  pas- 
senger agent  who  schedules  a  flag  stop 
at  a  station  where  nobody  but  a  dead- 
head ever  boards  a  train  is  one  of  the 
minor  enemies  of  the  dispatcher.  The 
engineman  who,  when  requested  to  report 
by  telegraph  how  soon  he  will  be  ready  to 
start,  replies  '*I  don*t  know,"  is  a  good 
subject  for  discipline. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Stars,  superintendent  of  the 
Colorado  and  Southern,  told  of  the  very 
satisfactory  nature  of  his  experience  with 
"19"  orders.  Often  the  saving  of  time 
helps  a  train  one  station  farther  along. 
Mr.  Sears  said  that,  on  the  Burlington, 
form  "19"  is  used  to  give  orders  to  the 
train  of  superior  right,  provided  a  stop 
signal  can  be  displayed  at  two  train-order 
offices  between  the  train  and  the  pro- 
posed meeting  point. 

Mr.  Quereau  said  that  on  the  Burling- 
ton road,  as  stated  to  him  by  a  dispatcher, 
the  average  time  saved  by  each  "19"  order, 
for  a  number  of  months,  on  that  road, 
was  seven  minutes.  On  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande,  between  Denver  and  Pueblo, 
120  miles,  each  train  receives  on  an  aver- 
age 10  or  mor€  orders,  so  that  a  paying  of 
seven  minutes  on  each  order  might  often 
save  over  an  hour  in  a  single  run. 

*     *     * 

Displacing  Locomotives  in 

jVeW  Kortt. 

Railzvay    and    Engineering    Review. 

The  first  of  the  8,000  horse  power  sta- 
tionary engines  for  the  Manhattan  Ele- 
vated Ry.  in  New  York  City,  has  been 
completed  in  Milwaukee  and  is  now  be- 
ing shipped  to  New  York.  This  engine  is 
one  of  eight  similar  machines  which  are 
each  guaranteed  to  have  an  ultimate  ca- 
pacity of  if. 000  horse  power.     It  is  to  ruji 


at  a  speed  of  75  revolutions  a  minute, 
driving  an  electric  dynamo  mounted  on 
the  main  shaft.  The  diameter  of  the 
shaft  is  37  ins.  and  the  main  bearings  are 
each  34  ins.  in  diameter  by  5  ft.  4  ins. 
long.  The  weight  of  the  shaft,  with  the 
moving  parts  of  the  generator,  is  about 
250  tons,  and  the  total  weight  of  each  en- 
gine, with  its  electric  generator,  is  1,200 
tons.  The  eight  engines  are  to  be  in- 
stalled in  one  room,  and  will  have  an 
economical  capacity  of  about  70,000  horse 
power,  and  a  maximum  capacity  of  100,- 
000  horse  power.  They  are  to  furnish 
electric  current  for  operating  the  entire 
elevated  railway  system  in  New  York, 
and  will  displace  the  225  locomotives  now 
in  use. 

A     ^     ^ 
OPerWorXed  Boilers. 

Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering. 

Someone  who  is  not  sure  enough  of 
his  position,  but  signs  himself  ''Working 
Engfineer,"  writes  to  the  Chicago  News 
about  the  smoke  nuisance,  giving  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  He  speaks  of  the 
work  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Smoke,  saying  that  it  started  out  with 
the  best  of  intentions.  Skilled  men  were 
to  visit  and  thoroughly  inspect  a  plant, 
find  out  just  why  dense  smoke  was  al- 
lowed to  pour  from  its  chimney,  talk  the 
matter  over  with  the  engineer  and  pro- 
prietor and  suggest  remedies.  If  they 
were  unreasonable  and  refused  to  do  any- 
thing, they  were  to  be  arrested  and  fined 
till  they  would  apply  some  remedy. 

This  committee  expected  to  find  plants 
that  could  be  operated  without  smoke  with 
a  little  care  and  expense,  and  earn  the 
gratitude  of  the  citizens  by  making  them 
perfect,  as  well  as  the  thanks  of  the  pro- 
prietors by  calling  their  attention  to  de- 
fects and  abuses  that  so  far  had  escaped 
notice,  which  a  little  care  and  a  few  dol- 
lars*  expense  would   remedy. 

These  skilled  men  found  that  the  smoke 
was  mostly  due  to  inadequate  boiler  capa-  . 
city.  If  a  boiler  is  not  big  enough  to  fur- 
nish the  required  steam  without  crowding 
it  from  morning  till  night,  there  is  no  way 
to  keep  it  from  making  dense  smoke. 
Overworked  firemen  and  engineers  also 
were  found  who  had  so  many  other  duties 
that  they  could  not  give  the  boilers  the 
care  they  needed  to  diminish  the  smoke. 

Then  they  found  that  in  many  cases  the 
buildings  were  occupied  by  tenants  who 
could  not,  if  they  wanted  to,  change  any 
of  the  conditions,  and  the  owners  could 
not  see  why  they  should  spend  any  money 
for  which  they  saw  no  returns  coming  in. 

Now,  there  are  some  railroads  trying 
to  do  away  with  the  smoke  nuisance  which 
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.ire  beset  by  these  same  diDiculties.  The 
locomotives  are  too  small  for  their  work. 
If  any  part  of  them  is  of  a  fair  size  for 
the  duties,  it  will  be  the  cylinders.  Big 
cylinders  fed  from  a  small  boiler  are  not 
smoke-consumers.  The  engines  are  rated 
at  what  they  can  pull  when  they  steam 
free.  If  they  steam  with  a  full  train  they 
have  to  bum  so  much  coal  that  a  large 
part  of  it  goes  ofT  in  black  smoke. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  skill  has  much 
to  do  with  smokeless  firing,  but  unless  the 
heating  surface  is  in  proportion  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  skillful  fireman  is 
seriously  handicapped. 

The  loads  which  engines  can  draw  have 
increased  at  a  rapid  rate  for  the  last  ten 
years;  but  the  boiler  capacity  has  not  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio. 

If  the  work  done  by  the  boilers  is  held 
up  to  the  highest  notch,  even  the  most 
skillful  fireman  will  make  some  smoke. 

#  #     # 

Respensibilitp  for  Beiier 
Explosions, 

Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering, 

When  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive,  or  in 
fact  any  kind  of  boiler,  explodes  on  the 
American  continent  everybody  proceeds 
to  shout  that  the  disaster  was  due  to 
shortness  of  water,  although  there  is  not 
the  remotest  evidence  that  the  heating 
surfaces  were  not  covered  by  all  the  water 
necessary.  When  a  boiler  explosion  oc- 
curs in  the  British  Isles  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  declare  that  some  part  of 
the  boiler  was  too  weak  to  withstand  the 
pressure  inside.  We  favor  the  British 
way  of  regarding  this  matter,  because  we 
think  it  is  founded  upon  justice;  while 
the  American  way  too  often  means  put- 
ting the  blame  upon  the  men  who  are  no 
longer  left  to  defend  themselves. 

#  ^     ^ 

Steam  Jets  to  Stop  CHnXering. 

American  Engineer  and  Railway  Journal. 

Admission  of  steam  in  jets  into  fire- 
boxes for  the  improvement  of  combustion 
was  practiced  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  mixing  the  gases  in  order  to  bring 
oxygen  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
combustible  gases.  Jets  of  air  were  used 
for  the  same  thing,  but  owing  to  the  cool- 
ing of  the  furnace  by  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  steam  and  that  required  to  heat  the 
air  the  resultant  economy  has  not  ap- 
peared to  be  great.  It  is  possible,  more- 
over, to  have  a  large  excess  of  air  in  the 
firebox    and   yet    find    a   large   amount    of 


combustible  gases  pass  otT  uncon^umed 
because  of  imperfect  mixture  if  the  air 
is  admitted  above  the  fire.  Unquestion- 
ably the  best  place  for  supplying  air  is 
through  the  grates  and  the  fire,  and  if 
there  are  no  holes  in  the  fire  the  mixture 
of  gases  is  sure  to  be  good.  While  steam 
which  is  admitted  above  the  fire  appears 
to  rob  the  furnace  of  some  of  its  heat, 
it  does  not  appear  likely  that  it  will  do  so 
when  admitted  below  the  grates,  and  ex- 
perience with  automatic  stokers  indicates 
that  steam  admission  under  the  grates  will 
be  worth  trying  on  locomotives.  It  seems 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  clinkers  and 
this  is  a  serious  matter  in  automatic 
stokers.  It  is  serious  also  in  locomotives. 
The  writer  recently  saw  a  mass  of 
clinkers  from  a  locomotive  firebox  large 
enough  when  broken  up  to  fill  a  bushel 
basket.  Coal  containing  relatively  large 
proportions  of  sulphur  seems  to  give  the 
most  clinker,  while  some  coals  are  free 
from  it.  The  theory  of  the  action  of 
steam  under  the  grates  is  that  of  dis- 
sociation in  passing  through  the  fire,  and 
the  hydrogen  liberated  from  the  oxygen 
combines  with  the  sulphur  to  form  hydro- 
gen sulphide ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
sulphur  is  disposed  of  in  a  gas  instead  of 
a  solid.  Experiments  recently  made  on  a 
locomotive  seem  to  confirm  this  reasoning, 
for  there  has  been  in  this  case  a  great 
improvement  as  to  the  formation  of 
clinkers. 

^     ^     ^ 
The  Sampsoti'M organ  Incident. 

American  Machinist. 


In  the  Sampson-Morgan  incident,  which 
has  been  so  much  commented  upon  in  the 
papers,  the  general  public  sees  a  manifes- 
tation of  that  spirit  which  undoubtedly 
pervades  what  is  known  as  "the  line"  of 
the  ;iavy,  and  which  spirit  the  engineers 
of  the  navy  had  .to  contend  against  in  se- 
curing their  rights,  if  indeed  they  have 
finally  secured  them,  which  seems  very 
doubtful.  The  real  fact  is  that  many  ot 
"the  line"  officers  of  the  navy  seem  to  act 
as  though  they  imagined  themselves  to  be 
made  of  a  superior  material  and  that  it 
is  presumption  and  impudence  for  anyone 
outside  of  the  clique  to  aspire  to  put  him- 
self in  a  position  where  he  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  them.  The  endorsement  made 
by  Sampson  on  Morgan's  application  for 
advancement  seems  of  course  to  be  an 
extreme  example  of  caddishness.  It  is, 
however,  certainly  no  worse  than  numer- 
ous examples  that  occurred  during  the 
contest  of  the  engineers  of  the  navy  for 
real  rank  and  for  some  control  over  those 
things  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
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sponsible  for.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
day  the  people  of  the  country  will  gener- 
ally understand  something  of  the  spirit 
that  pervades  the  navy  and  will  take  such 
measures  as  will  bring  about  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  much-needed  reform.  Ac- 
cording to  Sampson's  idea,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln would  have  been  particularly  unfit 
to  associate  with  naval  officers,  and  had  he 
applied'  for  an  examination  for  a  position 
which  would  have  brought  him  into  such 
relations  they  would  have  resisted  his  ap- 
pointment as  being  a  person  unfit  to  asso- 
ciate with  gentlemen — that  is,  with  them- 
selves. 

^     ^     # 
Rate  Catting 

Railway   Agents*   Journal, 

Reference  is  elsewhere  made  to  the  very 
significant  and  far-reaching  movement  in 
the  organization  of  what  may  be  modestly 
called  an  advisory  committee  of  the  finan- 
cial backers  of  American  railroads.  The 
first  step  in  the  furtherance  of  this  idea, 
through  the  appointment  by  President  Jef- 
fery,  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  was 
the  decision  of  the  executors  of  Western 
roads  to  make  no  more  cut  rates  between 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  or  Chicago  and 
St  Paul  after  January  i.  The  power  be- 
hind the  throne  will  hold  violators  per- 
sonally responsible.  There  are  sound 
reasons  for  asserting  that  the  day  of  secret 
rebate-cutting  and  of  discounts  is  coming 
to  an  end.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  served  to  demonstrate  the  dif- 
ficulties involved.  Of  late,  railroad  man- 
agement has  been  sufficiently  centralized 
to  enable  those  whose  money  is  at  stake 
to  speak  with  some  authority.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  community  of  interest  be- 
tween heretofore  independent  and  com- 
petitive systems  is  the  secret  of  the  change. 
A  new  power  in  railroad  management  has 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  horizon. 
It  is  the  power  and  authority  of  money. 
Heretofore  money  has  had  too  little  to  say 
in  railroad  management.  Investors  have 
put  their  money  into  railroad  properties 
and  turned  the  entire  management  over  to 
others.  While  stockholders  have  voted, 
there  was  not  any  specific  and  well-defintd 
policy  in  voting,  and  no  officials  were 
elected  especially  delegated  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  investors.  In  fact,  investors 
in  railway  stocks  had  no  views.  They 
took  it  for  granted  their  money  was  safe 
in  existing  railway  management.  So  it 
was  as  far  as  honesty,  integrity  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  went.  But  in  the  growth  of 
the  American  railway  system  there  has 
cropped  out  evils  and  conditions  which 
generated    evils    which    honesty,    integrity 


and  devotion  to  duty  could  not  control  or 
direct.  A  struggle  for  trade  set  in  which 
developed  a  destructiveness  of  profits  be- 
yond all  previous  calculation  or  foresight. 
Railroads  have  been  the  prey  of  competi- 
tion. That  which,  when  controlled,  is 
good,  became  an  evil,  and  precipitated 
irregularities  in  rates,  and  high  rates  when 
opportunity  offered,  and  led  to  devious 
methods  to  make  dividends  and  crush  out 
or  damage  competitors.  Hence  a  condi- 
tion of  things  grew  up  which  has  been  for 
years  a  cause  and  source  of  endless  com- 
plaint, and  of  hostility,  of  animosity  from 
the  people,  which  led  to  violent  legisla- 
tion and  injustice. 

But  all  this  was  simply  inevitable.  The 
building  up  of  an  immense  and  complicated 
railway  system  by  piece-meal,  imtil  it  has 
almost  reached  an  aggregate  of  200,000 
miles,  has  not  been  done  without  an  im- 
mense and  intense  conflict  of  interests. 
Nothing  could  be  foreseen.  Enterprise 
was  blind.  Energy  was  supreme.  The 
United  States  was  building  foundation. 
Capital  was  seeking  employment  for  im- 
mediate returns.  What  else  could  have 
happened  than  has  happened? 

But  a  new  era  has  dawned.  The  inev- 
itable is  coming  about.  A  community  of 
interest  is  asserting  itself.  Roads  which 
have  been  in  needless  and  profitless  an- 
tagonism are  acquiescing  in  mutual  under- 
standings based  upon  like  interests.  Hencr. 
it  is  that  the  long  silent  power,  money,  is 
now  rising  to  the  dignity  of  its  right,  and 
proposes  to  assert  itself,  not  to  lessen  rail- 
road responsibility,  but  to  demand  that 
money  shall  be  paid  for  its  service.  The 
general  public  who  use  railroads  to  travel 
on  and  to  ship  freight  have  no  gain  in  the 
long  run  in  cut  rates.  There  is  no  lasting 
benefit  to  the  community  when  railroad 
capital  does  not  earn  its  rightful  wage. 
The  present  move  is  simply  an  equaliza- 
tion of  influence,  and  when  it  is  effected, 
as  it  will  be,  it  will  remove  a  long  list  of 
abuses  that  has  been  the  bugbear  of  the 
age  in  legislative  halls,  shipping  offices  and 
in  the  public  mind  at  large. 

^     #     ^ 
The  BroWn  Spstem  0/  Discipline. 

Correspondent   in  Engineer's  Journal. 

Authority  sometimes  makes  the  one  pos- 
sessing it  abusive.  I  have  tried  to  think 
why  this  should  be,  and  my  only  answer 
so  far  is  found  in  these  very  true  words  of 
Henry  George,  when  he  said,  "Men  do 
not  think." 

The  general  manager  of  a  railroad  makes 
mistakes  as  other  men  do  in  the  employ  of 
a  company.  This  is  quite  natural ;  no  man 
is  perfect. 
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It  must  also  be  admitted  that  there  are 
accidents  that  happen  on  railroads  that 
should  be  charged  up  to  profit  and  loss. 
A  railroad  cannot  be  operated  without  a 
considerable  number  of  these  little  acci- 
dents, and  if  we  have  a  road  existing  with- 
out them,  by  all  means  let  us  hear  from  it. 
All  employes  have  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany that  they  are  working  for  at  heart, 
providing  the  officials  do  their  part  in  deal- 
ing fairly  with  the  men. 

Bearings  on  engines  have  always  been 
subject  to  heating, — heat  from  friction  is 
one  of  the  laws  of  nature, — which  has  not 
as  yet  been  entirely  overcome  by  a  rail- 
road company,  or  anybody  else.  An  engine 
starts  out  on  a  run,  and  may  make  one 
hundred  miles  with  every  bearing  perfectly 
cold,  and  in  the  next  five  miles  may  de- 
velop a  hot  pin  or  box,  there  being  no 
known  cause  who  is  at  fault.  Surely,  not 
the  engineer;  but  the  blame  is  put  on  his 
shoulders,  just  because  he  has  charge  of 
the  engine.  Sometimes  a  hot  box  inter- 
feres with  making  fast  time,  and  the  En- 
gineer is  censured.  The  box  may  have 
been  improperly  packed,  or  had  some  me- 
chanical defect. 

In  hauling  large  trains,  quite  frequently 
the  supply  of  water  gives  out.  The 
excessive  delays  and  leaky  engine  have 
consumed  say  4,000  gallons  in  twenty 
miles,  and  the  engineer  believes  he  can 
make  the  next  tank  all  right,  but  his  judg- 
ment fails  him  and  he  has  to  draw  the  fire. 
He  is  held  to  blame  for  this,  because  there 
are  a  few  inches  of  water  remaining  in  the 
tank  that  the  injectors  will  not  take  out. 
Every  little  thing  that  occurs  the  engineer 
gets  from  10  to  60  demerit  marks,  and  it 
usually  takes  less  than  100  to  cause  his 
discharge. 

These  engineers  and  firemen,  continually 
dogged  by  officials,  soon  lose  all  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  a  company,  and  become  in- 
different to  things  pertaining  to  its  success. 
Do  you  suppose  that  it  ever  occtu-s  to  rail- 
road officials  that  these  same  engineers  and 
firemen  who  give  their  health  and  brains 
to  enrich  them  by  excessive  long  hours  of 
work  and  the  loss  of  much-needed  rest, 
though  covered  and  besmeared  by  coal 
dust  and  grease,  have  just  as  tender  heart- 
strings and  that  they  are  just  as  easily 
broken  as  any  other  human  being's? 

I  say,  if  railroad  officials  would  "think," 
they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  present  system  of  doing  work  on  en- 
gines was  far  from  being  up  to  the  stand- 
ard demanded  by  the  service  expected  of 
them.  On  some  roads  the  engines  are  in 
the  pool,  and  we  are  all  aware  that  no  man 
can  get  onto  a  strange  engine  and  make 
as  good  time  or  render  as  economical 
service  as  he  can  with  an  engine  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  and  runs  regularly  all 
the  time. 


It  is  no  wonder  that  our  engineers  be- 
come so  old  while  yet  young  in  years. 
Jiist  think  of  the  nervous  strain  in  making 
the  fast  time  schedules  of  today,  and  the 
interlocking  systems  passed  over  at  high 
speed  that  have  to  be  correctly  compre- 
hended at  a  glance.  After  a  few  years  we 
meet  with  some  slight  reverses.  Bad  luck 
seems  to  overtake  us,  although  we  know 
not  why.  The  officials  find  fault  with  our 
work;  they  try  in  every  way  possible  to 
attach  some  blame  to  our  every  act,  and 
finally  we  are  taken  out  of  service.  We  go 
home  to  our  loving  wife  and  children — that 
home  that  has  been  so  happy  for  many 
years,  where  we  could  always  listen  with 
joy  to  the  merry  prattle  of  our  children,-^ 
and  tell  them  that  we  have  lost  our  posi- 
tion. Who  is  there  among  us  that  cannot 
see  the  sadness  depicted  on  the  once  happy 
face  of  this  father,  too  old  to  enter  some 
other  vocation  to  earn  a  livelihood?  What 
must  his  feelings  be?  Would  this  be  as 
it  is  if  our  railroad  officials  would  stop  to 
-think?" 

Why  is  an  honest,  conscientious  em- 
ploye censured  for  every  little  accident 
that  occurs  to  his  engine  or  train?  Sim- 
ply because  there  are  officials  operating 
departments  of  the  road  who  have  author- 
ity and,  their  liver  not  working,  want  to 
vent  their  spite  and  make  you  feel  humble 
in  their  presence,  in  fact,  to  let  you  know 
that  they  are  "it." 

How  odd  it  would  seem  to  have  a  com- 
pany say,  when  we  had  some  slight  acci- 
dent, that  they  were  sorry  it  occurred ; 
that  their  sympathies  were  with  us;  that 
it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  company  to 
censure  employes  for  accidents  other  than 
where  it  was  shown  to  be  the  result  of 
gross  carelessness;  that  they  appreciated 
the  many  times  we  had  been  successful, 
and  hoped  we  would  have  better  luck  in 
the  future.  We  would  all  take  off  our 
coats  and  pitch  in  for  a  company  of  that 
kind.  This  is  the  way  it  would  be  if  they 
would  "stop  to  think."  "Me." 

#     ^     ^ 
Poor  Coai 

Locomotive    Engineering. 

There  is  the  usual  amount  of  complaint 
from  everyone  connected  with  the  move- 
ment of  trains  at  this  season  of  the  year 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  fur- 
nished for  locomotive  use;  some  of  it 
may  not  be  well  grounded,  some  of  it  is. 
If  the  boilers  are  small  and  the  demands 
on  them  for  steam  in  excess  of  their  nor- 
mal steam  making  capacity,  none  but  the 
best  of  coal  of  a  size  suitable,  will  enable 
the  engines  to  handle  the  trains  satisfac- 
torily. When  one  of  these  engines  gets 
a  supply  of  inferior  coal,  trouble  is  right 
at  hand  for  the  whole  trip. 
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The  term  "poor  coal"  is  often  mis- 
applied, so  that  it  becomes  a  general  one 
which  is  applied  to  any  kind  of  fuel  that 
does  not  give  good  results  in  service. 
For  instance,  coal  may  be  so  soft,  free 
burning  and  easily  broken  that  in  a  fire- 
box having  small  grate  surface,  a  fierce 
exhaust  may  tear  the  fire  so  badly  that 
poor  service  is  the  result ;  the  coal  gets  the 
blame.  If  the  boiler  was  drafted  so  as  to 
get  good  results  from  the  free  burning  coal 
its  reputation  on  the  road  would  be  pro- 
nounced "all  right  for  steam,  but  it  takes 
close  work  to  handle  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  very  hard,  slow- 
burning  bituminous  coal  put  on  the  tender 
in  big  chunks  and  burned  with  a  soft  ex- 
hause  is  pronounced  "no  good.  It  has  to 
be  a  foot  deep  and  needs  shaking  all  the 
time,  the  fire  is  so  heavy."  If  this  coal 
was  broken  to  a  small  size  and  a  change 
made  in  the  drafting  arrangements  to 
bring  more  air  through  the  grates  it  would 
give  excellent  results. 

The  most  effective  of  the  soft  coals  is 
probably  the  Pocahontas,  but  it  needs  the 
proper  treatment  to  make  it  successful. 

Unfortunately  the  drafting  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  changed  on  short  notice 
every  time  the  quality  of  the  coal  changes. 
Movable  aprons  in  the  front  end  and  vari- 
able exhaust  tips  are  designed  for  this 
purpose,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  settle 
the  troubles  in   actual  hard  service. 

But  poor  coal  should  not  mean  coal  that 
does  not  steam  freely  because  it  is  not 
properly  handled.  It  means  a  grade  of 
coal  that  is  deficient  in  heating  power, 
slacked  from  exposure  to  the  weather, 
mixed  with  impurities  or  broken  up  so 
fine  during  the  many  handlings  from  the 
coal  vein  in  the  mine  to  its  final  placing 
on  the  tender  that  a  fair  share  of  it  goes 
through  the  flues  and  out  of  the  stack 
unburned,  or  else  clinkers  and  banks  on 
the  grates  in  spots  and  pulls  away,  leaving 
big  holes  in  other  places. 

That  a  poor  article  of  coal  can  be 
burned  and  have  lots  of  steam,  the  culm 
l^urners  in  the  anthracite  regions  have 
proved.  Of  course  good  coal  comes  handy 
even  on  a  culm  burner,  but  it  is  not  a 
necessity. 

When  the  supply  of  coal  runs  short, 
most  anything  that  comes  out  of  the  mine 
is  called  coal  and  used  for  fuel.  One  trip, 
a  good  article  is  placed  on  the  tenders, 
the  next  trip  has  a  lot  that  cannot  be  used 
with  any  comfort  or  profit. 

These  conditions  require  the  drafting 
arrangements  of  the  engine  to  be  such  that 
enough  of  the  poor  stuff  will  be  burned 
(if  possible)  to  make  steam.  Of  course 
this  wastes  good  coal. 

That  brings  us  around  to  the  probable 
future   remedy     for    poor   coal,     which    is 


building  the  boilers  with  a  distinct  idea 
of  using  a  low  grade  of  fuel.  This,  of 
course,  means  a  change  from  the  old  style 
tjrpe  of  deep  firebox  with  restricted  grate 
area  to  some  other  type.  The  boilers  be- 
ing built  during  the  last  year,  of  the  Prai- 
rie, Northwestern  or  Chautauqua  tjrpes, 
are  a  move  in  that  direction  to  handle 
bituminous  coal  slack.  Anthracite  slack 
seems  to  be  working  all  right,  but  bitu- 
minous slack  is  a  different  proposition. 
It  will  take  a  good  many  experiments  and 
changes  to  settle  on  the  best  method. 

Poor  coal  is  a  drug  on  the  market;  it 
can  be  had  for  the  priee  of  handling  it, 
the  supply  will  not  run  out  very  soon. 
When  we  get  engines  that  will  be  free 
steamers  with  any  kind  of  coal,  one  of 
the  rough  spots  in  the  service  of  an  engine 
man  will  have  been  smoothed  over. 

^     ^     ^ 
Economp  on  the  C.  &  JV.  JV. 

Evening  Gasette,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  officials  of  the  Northwestern  road 
have  hit  upon  a  plan  by  which  they  ex- 
pect to  save  the  road  $200,000  annually. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  officials  re- 
cently met  and  conferred  with  its  en- 
gineers and  firemen  regarding  coal  con- 
sumption. A  circular  in  the  form  of 
a  general  order  has  been  issued  to  its  en- 
gineers and  firemen  explaining  how  to 
operate  locomotives  so  as  to  save  coal  and 
wear  and  tear  on  equipment.  While  the 
coal  saving  plan  is  not  exactly  the  same 
as  the  one  in  use  by  the  B.,  C.  R.  &  N.,  it 
is  similar.  The  difference  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  Northwestern  officials  do  not  en- 
dorse the  "one  shovel  system,"  a  system 
that  has  caused  considerable  discontent 
and  objection  among  B.,  C.  R.  &  N.  fire- 
men of  late  on  account  of  the  exhausting 
labor  it  entails,  especially  on  the  big  en- 
gines. 

Robert  Quayle,  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  machinery  for  the  Northwestern 
road,  asserts  in  the  circular  order  that  im- 
provement in  coal  economy  can  be  brought 
about  only  when  cooperation  is  attained 
not  only  between  fireman  and  engineer, 
but  between  them  and  all  the  operating 
employes.  "The  successful  operation  of 
the  engine,"  reads  the  circular,  "rests  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  engineer,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  we  have  less  intelligent 
men  for  this  purpose  than  our  competitors. 
While  it  is  true  that  cooperation  is  needed 
between  both  men  on  the  engine,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  engineer  is  the  responsible 
party  and  that  his  instructions  must  be 
followed.  The  fact  that  the  engineer  is 
held  responsible  for  the  condition  and 
performance   of  his  machine   requires  the 
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Hreman  to  be  subordinate  to  the  engineer. 
The  engfineer  is  therefore  responsible  for 
the  economic  use  of  fuel,  and  we  expect 
where  the  service  is  practically  the  same 
we  will  have  the  results  not  far  apart. 

"The  firemen  are  exhorted  to  observe 
and  profit  by  the  experience  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  engineers,  to  be  neat  in  their 
personal  appearance,  have  clean  engines, 
be  courteous  to  associates  and  willing  to 
assume  their  full  share  of  responsibility 
in  connection  with  the  engine." 

The  pamphlet  contains  a  long  chapter 
of  "don'ts,"  some  of  which  are  as  follows : 

"Don't  forget  when  starting  trains  to  do 
so  carefully,  thus  preventing  damage  to 
drawbars  and  draft  rigging.  Don't  neglect 
to  use  the  blowoff  cock,  as  it  keeps  the 
water  clean  and  the  boiler  in  good  con- 
dition. Don't  allow  the  engine  to  slip — it 
is  an  unnecessary  waste  of  coal,  wears  out 
ties  and  rails,  causes  g^reat  damage  to  pins, 
axles  and  running  gear,  and  generally  re- 
sults in  spoiling  a  fire.  Don't  pull  out  of 
a  station  where  you  have  stood  for  some 
time  without  giving  the  fireman  a  chance 
to  build  up  his  fire.  Don't  put  four  or 
five  or  more  shovelfuls  of  coal  into  the 
fire  at  once — one  or  two  shovelfuls  will 
give  better  results,  and  these  two  should 
not  be  thrown  into  the  same  spot;  always 
fire  as  light  as  possible,  yet  be  consistent 


with  your  work.  Don't  allow  steam  to 
escape  at  pops  unnecessarily ;  frequent 
bio  wing-off  shows  poor  judgment.  Don't 
open  firebox  door  to  prevent  blowing-off 
at  pops  when  engine  is  working;  dropping 
dampers  is  a  better  practice.  Don't  insist 
on  having  maximum  pressure  of  steam 
with  pops  open  occasionally  when  handling 
light  trains.  Don't  blame  engine  or  coal 
when  the  engine  is  not  steaming  properly, 
before  you  ascertain  whether  both  of  you 
are  doing  your  duty.  Don't  wait  until  you 
get  the  signal  to  pull  out  before  building 
up  your  fire.  Don't  permit  the  water  to 
get  so  high  that  it  is  carried  over  into  the 
valves  and  cylinders.  Don't  think  the 
fireman  •alone  to  blame  for  your  coal  rec- 
ord— the  best  fireman  can  not  make  a 
record  with  an  engineer  who  supplies  more 
water  to  the  boiler  than  is  used,  and  who 
shuts  off  injector  only  when  the  boiler  is 
pumped  full.  Don't  put  too  much  coal 
under  the  arch  of  engines  with  sloping 
fireboxes.  Don't  think  an  engine  with  two 
firebox  doors  needs  twice  the  quantity  of 
coal  as  one  with  a  single  door.  Don't 
shovel  large  chunks  of  coal  into  the  fire- 
box because  you  find  them  on  the  tank. 
Don't  expect  the  fireman  to  fire  the  engine 
with  one  or  two  scoops  to  each  fire,  and 
also  ring  the  bell  for  highway  crossings 
and  stations." 


March  Accidents 

Railroad   Gasette.  * 

Our  record  of  train  accidents  in  March,  given  in  this  number,  includes  78  colli- 
sions, 87  derailments  and  6  other  accidents,  a  total  of  171  accidents,  in  which  41 
persons  were  killed  and  139  injured.  The  detailed  list,  printed  on  another  page,  con- 
tains accounts  only  of  the  more  important  of  these  accidents.  All  which  caused  no 
deaths  or  injuries  to  persons  are  omitted,  except  where  the  circumstances  of  the 
accident  as  reported  make  it  of  special  interest. 

These  accidents  are  classified  as  follows: 


Collisions, 


Trains  breaking  in  two 7 

Misplaced  switch   o 

Failure  to  give  or  observe  signal 3 

Mistake  in  giving  or  understanding  orders o 

Miscellaneous    5 

Unexplained    13 

Totals     28 

Derailments. 


Crossing 
and 
Rear.  Butting,  other.  Total. 


5 

o 

13 


3 
28 


7 
7 
6 

5 
8 

45 
78 


Broken   rail    i 

Loose  or  spread  rail 1 

Defective    frog    2 

Broken  wheel 4 

Broken  axle   6 

Broken  truck   4 

Brake  hose  burst   1 

Failure  of  draw-bar i 

Broken  connecting  rod   i 

Misplaced  switch 4 


Bad   switching    3 

Bad   loading    1 

Too  quick  application  of  air  brakes.  .  .  i 

Landslide    3 

Washout    2 

Snow    I 

Wind    I 

Unexplained    50 

Total     87 
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Other  Accidents. 

Boiler    explosion    i 

Broken   side   rod i 

Cars  burned  while  running 3 

Breakages  of  rolling  stock i 

~     6 


Total    number    of    accidents 

A  general  classification  shows : 

Defects  of  road   o 

Defects  of  equipment   7 

Negligence   in   operating 26 

Unforeseen   obstructions    0 

Unexplained    45 


Col-     Derail-     Other 

lisions.  ments.  acc'd'ts.  Total. 

404 

17  3  27 

9  3  38 

707 

SO  o  95 


171 

P.  c. 

3 

17 

22 

4 
54 


Totals    78 

The  casualties  may  be  divided  as  follows: 


87 


171 


100 


Killed :  Collisions. 

Employes    zz 

Passengers 3 

Others     i 


Derail-     Other 
ments.  acc'd'ts.  Total. 

7  3  33 

047 
o  o  I 


Totals    2j  7 

Injured : 

Employes    62  21 

Passengers    5  48 

Others    • 1  i 


Totals 68 


70 


4» 

84 
S3 


139 


Pass. 

Emp. 

in- 

Emp. 

in- 

jured. 

killed. 

jured. 

II 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

5 

2S 

66 

5 

0 

1 

.1-J 

4 

16 

The  casualties  to  passengers  and  employes,  when  divided  according  to  classes  of 
causes,  appear  as  follows : 

Pass, 
killed. 

Defects  of  road o 

Defects  of  equipment o 

Negligence  in  operating 7 

Unforeseen  obstructions  and  maliciousness o 

Unexplained    <» 

Totals    7  S3  33  84 

Twenty-four   accidents  caused  the  death   of  one  or   more   persons   each,   and   39 

caused  injury  but  not  death,  leaving  108  (63  per  cent  of  the  whole)  which  caused  no 

personal  injury  deemed  worthy  of  record. 

The  comparison  with  March  of  the  previous  five  years  shows : 

1901.  1900.  1899.  1898.  1897.  1896. 

Collisions   78  82  47  66  49  57 

Derailments 87  116  55  98  71  72 

Other  accidents   6  6  3  8  3  5 

Total  accidents 171  204  105  172  123  134 

Employes  killed    33  28  31  15  32  18 

Others  killed 8  9  5  4  8  10 

Employes  injured 84  6i  72  92  47  49 

Others  injured    55  107  72  ^6  39  46 

Average  per  day: 

Accidents     5-5 1  6.58  339  5S5  3-97  43^ 

Killed    1.32  1.19  1. 1 6  0.61  0,^9  0.90 

Injured    4.48  5.42  4.65  4.13  2.77  3.06 

Average  per  accident : 

Killed    0.24  0.18  0.34  0.1 1  0.33  0.21 

Injured     0.81  0.82  1.37  0.74  0.70  0.71 
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Common    Fractions 

48» — ^Dhrfsion  of  G>mmon  Fractions  Is  the  process  of  finding  how  many 
times  one  number  is  contained  in  another  when  one  or  both  are  Common 
Fractions.     It  may  be  required : 

(1)  To  divide  a  Fraction  by  a  Whole  Number,  as  ^^-2. 

(2)  To  divide  a  Whole  Number  by  a  Fraction,  as  2-^^. 

(3)  To  divide  a  Fraction  by  a  Fraction,  as  ^-4-^. 

The  Division  of  Fractions  sometimes  requires  in  its  operation  nearly  all 
processes  which  we  have  already  learned  concerning  Fractions,  and,  therefore, 
is  considered  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  operations  usually  included  In  the 
general  term,  Common  Fractions.  Before  one  fractional  number  may  be 
divided  by  another,  both  the  Divisor  and  Dividend  must  be  reduced  to  the 
simple  fractional  form,  and,  in  a  complex  problem,  it  may  require  considerable 
work  to  even  •*get  ready'*  to  divide  the  Fraction.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Division  of  Fractions  is  usually  classed  as  a  difficult  operation.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  all  that  has  been  said  about  Fractions  in  previous  numbers 
should  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Rule. — (/)  Reduce  all  Whole  and  Mixed  Numbers,  if  any,  to  Improper 
Fractions. 

(2)   Invert  the  terms  of  the  Divisor, 

(J)  Multiply  the  Numerators  together  for  the  Numerator  of  the  Quotient 
and  the  Denominators  together  for  the  Denominator  of  the  Quotient. 

(4)   R^uce  such  Quotient  to  a  Proper  Fraction  and  to  its  lou/est  terms. 

Example. — Suppose  there  remains  in  a  car  on  a  coal  chute  only  1 2f  tons 
of  coal  and  orders  are  issued  that  it  shall  be  divided  equally  among  three 
engines.     How  much  coal  will  each  engine  get  ?     Ans.  4^  tons. 

Solution. — We  fiist  reduce  ihe  Dividend,  12},  to  a  Simple  Fraction,  which  gives  us 
V  (sM  Art,  40,  April  Magazine).  We  then  reduce  the  Divisor,  3,  In  the  same  manner,  to 
f.  We  then  have  V~^i-  ^^  invert  the  terms  of  the  Divisor  and  change  the  sign  from 
olvlslon  to  multiplication,  which  gives  us  VXi=i^.  We  multiply  the  Numerator  51  by 
the  Numerator  1,  which  gave  us  51  for  a  new  Numerator,  and  then  multiply  the  Denoml- 
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hators  4  and  3,  which  gives  us  12  for  a  new  Denominator.  This  Quotient,  however,  is  an 
Improper 'Fraction,  which  must  be  reduced  to  not  only  a  Proper  Fraction,  but  to  its  lowest 
terms.  {i=^fw  (see  Art,  4  J,  April  Magazine).  We  then  reduce  ^g  to  its  lowest  terms. 
A=i  (see  Art,  38,  April  Magazine).    Therefore,  12t+3=41. 

Examples  for  Practice : 

( 1 )  Divide  5f  pounds  of  waste  equally  between  three  fire- 
men. Ans.  1 J  pounds 

(2)  If  an  engine  burns  6}  tons  of  coal  while  pulling  a  train 
over  a  division  96^  miles  in  length,  how  much  coal  does  she 
burn,  as  an  average,  per  mile  ?  Ans.  ^^^  ton 

(3)  If  a  leak  in  a  tank  wastes  1800^  gallons  of  water  in 
8i^  hours,  how  many  gallons  does  it  waste  in  an  hour? 

Ans.  21 8385  gals. 

(4)  If  a  fireman  works  26^  days  and  makes  3825  miles, 
how  many  miles  does  he  average  per  day?       Ans.  144^1  miles 

(5)  If  an  engine  goes  over  a  division  124f  miles  in  length 
In  4f  hours,  what  is  the  average  speed  per  hour? 

Ans.  26\\\  miles 

Solutions  : 

(1)  The  proposition  is  5|-f-3.  We  reduce  both  Dividend  and  Divisor  to  Simple 
Fractions  and  get  V-^f*  We  invert  the  terms  of  the  Divisor  and  get  VXl.  The 
Numerators  multiplied  together  bring  a  product  of  17.  The  product  of  the  Denominators 
is  9.  The  Quotient  FracUon,  then,  is  V.  which,  reduced  to  a  Mixed  Number,  is  If. 
Therefore,  51-1-3=  1{.     Each  fireman  received  1|  pounds  of  waste. 

(2)  The  proposiiion  is  6J-f-96|.  Reduced  to  Simple  Fractions  we  have  V"*-^S^» 
and,  with  the  Divisor  inverted  and  signs  changed,  VXifs*  Multiplying  the  Numerators 
and  Denominators  we  have  ^^^4,  which,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  fs  ^Vt.  Therefore, 
the  engine  burned  an  average  of  ^V  of  a  ton  per  mile. 

(3)  The  proposition  is  18001+81  or  ay^-i- Y-  Inverting  the  Divisor  gives  »V^ 
Xi^.  The  multiplication  results  in  a  product  of  ^W^>  which,  reduced  to  a  Mixed  Num- 
ber, is  218^},  or,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  218^^.  Therefore,  the  leak  in  the  tank 
wastes  218^  gallons  of  water  per  hour. 

(4)  The  proposition  is  3825h-261.  or,  reduced,  •  V*"^  V»  Inverted,  *\^X/t,  The 
multiplication  results  ^Sf^,  which  equals  144i{|.  Therefore,  the  fireman  averaged  144^1 
miles  per  day. 

(5)  The  proposition  is  124tH-4|.  or,  reduced,  «|*-f-V.  inverted,  *HXA.  The 
multiplication  results  W/>  which  equals  26 (gt*  Therefore,  the  engine  made  an  average 
speed  of  26(|f  miles  per  hour  in  going  over  the  division. 
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Court     Decisions 

Prepared   by   Andrews   6  Murdoch   


Entire  Contract— Part  Performance, 

Tn  the  case  of  Hildebrand  vs.  American 
^  Fine-Art  Company,  the  supreme 
court  of  Wisconsin  reviews  the  rights  of 
parties  under  an  entire  contract  and  says: 

"The  circumstance  of  terminating  an  en- 
tire contract  for  labor  bears  on  the  right 
of  one  seeking  compensation  for  part  per- 
formance thereof,  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  case  one  party  withdraws  by 
consent  of  the  other  after  part  perform- 
ance of  such  a  contract,  he  can  recover 
thereon  at  the  contract  rate,  for  what  he 
has  done. 

"(b)  If  a  party  to  such  a  contract  be 
wrongfully  prevented  by  the  other  from 
rendering  full  performance,  he  can  re- 
cover upon  the  contract  for  the  services 
rendered  prior  to  such  prevention,  and 
his  damages  for  not  being  allowed  to  com- 
plete the  contract,  not  exceeding  the  full 
amount  he  could  have  earned  by  such  per- 
formance, such  amount,  prima  facie,  be- 
ipg  full  wages  for  the  balance  of  the  con- 
tract period,  which  may  be  reduced  by 
proof  that  wages  were  or  might  reasonably 
have  been  earned  during  such  time. 

"(c)  If,  after  part  performance  of  such  a 
contract  by  one  party,  he  is  rightfully  pre- 
vented by  the  other  from  further  perform- 
ance he  can  recover  on  the  contract  for 
services  rendered  up  to  the  time  of  such 
prevention,  subject,  however,  to  such  dam- 
ages as  the  other  party  may  recoup  in  the 
action  for  the  former's  misconduct." 

85  N.  W.  Rep.  268. 

#    #    # 

Negligence  of  Fellow  Servants, 

Dennis  A.  Maher,  a  fireman  on  a  pas- 
senger train  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver 
and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  was  injured 
by  collision  with  a  freight  train,  which  was 
backing  onto  the  main  track  from  a  sid- 
ing. Both  the  freight  and  passenger  were 
running  in  the  same  direction,  and  both 
were  late,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
the  train  dispatcher.  The  freight  train 
reached  the  station  where  it  took  the  sid- 
ing thirteen  minutes  before  the  passenger 
was  scheduled  to  arrive,  and  there  orders 
were  received  that  the  passenger  was  to 
run  thirty  minutes  late  to  the  next  station. 
Without  protecting  the  rear  end  of  the 
train  with  a  flag,  or  sending  a  brakemat' 
back  to  warn  approaching  trains,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  freight  train  commenced  to 
back  his  train  onto  the  main  track  five 
minutes  after  the  passenger  was  due  to 
arrive,  and  the  passenger  train,  coming 
around  a  curve  in  a  deep  cut  from  which 
a  view  of  the  freight  train  was  excluded. 


and  approaching,  the  station  to  receive  its 
further  orders,  collided  with  the  freight 
train.  A  rule  of  the  company  required 
trains  of  an  inferior  class  to  keep  teji 
minutes  off  the  time  of  a  train  of  a  su- 
perior class  following  it.  Held,  that  as  the 
negligence  was  that  of  the  engineer  and 
conductor  of  the  freight  train,  and  not 
that  of  the  train  dispatcher,  a  recovery  was 
precluded,  since  the  injury  was  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant.  106 
Fed.  Rep.  (U.  S.)  309. 

#    #    # 

New  York  Labor  Law  — Unconstitutional, 

The  New  York  court  of  appeals  in  a 
very  voluminous  opinion,  to  which  two  of 
the  justices  dissented,  has  just  declared 
the  New  York  Labor  Law  unconstitutional. 

The  case  grew  out  of  the  refusal  of 
City  Comptroller  Bird  S.  Coler  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  $2,863,  claimed  to  be  due  un- 
der a  contract  for  the  regulating  and  grad- 
ing of  135th  street,  in  New  York  city, 
which  warrant  he  declined  to  issue  on  the 
ground  that  the  contractors  had  violated 
the  labor  statute  in  carrying  out  their 
contract. 

The  following  are,  in  substance,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute,  so  far  as  they  were 
involved  in  the  case: 

"(1)  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal 
day's  work,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  to  all 
classes  of  such  laborers,  workmen,  or  me- 
chanics, upon  all  such  public  work,'  or 
upon  any  material  to  be  used  upon  or  in 
connection  therewith,  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in  the 
same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality 
within  the  state  where  such  public  work 
on,  about,  or  in  connection  with  which 
such  labor  is  performed,  in  its  final  or 
completed  form,  is  to  be  situated,  erected, 
or  used.  Each  said  contract  hereafter 
made  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  each 
such  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  cm- 
ployed  by  such  contractor,  sub-contractor, 
or  other  person  on,  about  or  upon  such 
public  work  shall  receive  such  wages  herein 
provided  for. 

"(2)  Each  contract  for  public  work 
hereafter  made  shall  contain  a  provision 
that  the  same  shall  be  void  and  of  no 
effect  unless  the  person  or  corporation 
making  or  performing  the  same  shall  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  no 
such  person  or  corporation  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  any  sum,  nor  shall  any 
officer,  agent,  or  employe  of  the  state  or 
of  a  municipal  corporation  pay  the  same, 
or  authorize  its  payment,  from  the  funds 
under  his  charge  or  control,  to  any  such 
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person  or  corporation  for  work  done  upon 
any  contract  which,  in  its  form  or  manner 
or  performance,  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

'*(3)  Any  officer,  agent,  or  employe  of 
this  state,  or  of  a  municipal  corporation 
therein,  having  a  duty  to  act  in  the  prem- 
ises, who  violates,  evades,  or  knowingly 
permits  the  violation  or  evasion  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty 
of  malfeasance  in  office,  and  shall  be  sus- 
pended or  removed  by  the  authority  having 
the  power  to  appoint  or  remove  such  of- 
ficer, agent,  or  employe,  otherwise  by  the 
governor.  Any  citizen  of  this  state  may 
maintain  proceedings  for  the  suspension  or 
removal  of  such  officer,  agent,  or  employe, 
or  may  maintain  an  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  cancellation  or  avoid- 
ance of  any  contract  which,  by  its  terms 
or  manner  of  performance,  violates  this 
act,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
officer,  agent,  or  employe  of  such  munici- 
pal corporation  from  paying  or  author- 
izing the  payment  of  any  public  money  for 
work  done  thereupon." 

The  contract  was  framed  in  compliance 
with  these  provisions  of  the  law,  and  con- 
tained the  following  stipulations:  *'The 
wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal  day's  work, 
as  hereinbefore  defined,  to  all  classes  of 
such  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics  upon 
all  such  public  work,  or  upon  any  material 
to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  therewith, 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate 
for  a  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or  oc- 
cupation in  the  locality  within  the  state 
where  such  public  work  on,  about,  or  in 
connection  with  which  labor  is  performed, 
in  its  final  or  completed  form,  is  to  be 
situated,  erected,  or  used.  It .  is  further 
agreed  that  each  such  laborer,  workman, 
or  mechanic  employed  by  such  contractor, 
sub-contractor,  or  other  person  in,  about, 
or  upon  such  public  work  shall  receive  the 
wages  hereinafter  set  forth.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  this  contract  shall  be  void  and 
of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion making  or  performing  the  saire  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  labor 
law.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  contract  is  to  be  void 
and  of  no  effect  unless  the  rate  of  wages 
specified  in  section  three  of  said  labor  law 
is  paid  ;  and  where  laborers  are  employed 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  citizens  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion thirteen  thereof." 

The  contractor  paid  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  him  in  execution  of  the  contract 
wages  fixed  as  to  amount  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  it  is  conceded  that  he  paid  all 
that  was  demanded  of  him,  or  that  he 
agreed  to  pay.  But  it  was  conceded  that 
the  contractor  did  not  in  all  cases  pay  the 
prevailing  rate. 

The  court  held  that  the  act  is  unconsti- 


tutional, since  it  takes  away  the  liberty 
of  freely  contracting  both  from  munici- 
palities and  those  contracting  therewith, 
and  contravenes  the  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution that  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  and  made  permanent  a  mandamus 
compelling  the  comptroller  to  issue  the 
warrant.     59  N.  E.  Rep.  716. 

#    #    # 

l^uUs  of  Hjailroad  Companp. 

Hosea  B.  Tullis,  employed  as  a  rear 
brakeman  upon  a  freight  train  of  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  going 
eastward  in  the  night,  was  injured  by  the 
negligent  management  of  a  locomotive 
which  was  following  the  train  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pushing  it  over  a  steep  grade  up 
which  it  had  started  or  was  just  about  to 
start.  The  pusher  ran  against  the  ca- 
boose of  the  train  with  such  violence  as 
to  throw  it  from  the  track.  Tullis,  who 
was  at  the  time  in  the  cupola  on  the  ca- 
boose, observing  that  a  collision  was  im- 
minent, endeavored  to  escape  through  a 
side  window,  but  was  thrown  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  shock  upon  the  frozen  ground, 
and  seriously  injured.  In  an  action 
against  the  company,  the  following  rules  of 
the  company,  under  the  titles  quoted,  were 
read  in  evidence: 

"Conductors  Have  Control  of  Their  Men,** 
(90)  Conductors  have  full  control  of 
all  men  placed  under  their  direction,  and 
will  be  held  strictly  responsible,  with  th*: 
men,  for  any  violation  of  the  rules  and 
regulations,  or  the  want  of  judgment  and 
action  in  emergencies.  They  must  know 
that  their  men  are  at  all  times  at  ^heir 
posts  of  duty.  One  man  must  invariably 
be  kept  on  the  rear  car  of  every  train 
while  in  motion  and  on  freight  trains  oxxp 
man  must  be  kept  on  the  forward  end  or 
on  the  engine  in  bad  weather.  They 
must  have  in  their  possession  at  all  times 
the  proper  danger  signals,  ready  for  us' 
in  an  emergency.  Passenger  brakemen 
must  take  their  positions  near  the  door, 
never  using  a  seat  when  in  use  or  needed 
by  passengers,  and  must  refrain  from  any 
discussions  or  arguments  with  the  pas- 
sengers. 

"Freight  Men  on  Top  of  Trains." 
(93)  Freight  conductors  are  expected 
to  ride  on  top  of  the  train  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, where  they  can  apply  the  brake  if 
necessary,  and  see  that  their  brakemen  do 
their  duty.  They  must  require  all  the 
brakemen  to  be  on  top  of  the  train  at 
least  one-half  mile  before  arriving  at  and 
while  passing  all  stations  and  stopping 
places,  descending  or  ascending  grades, 
or  at  any  point  or  time  when  extra  pre- 
caution is  necessary  to  ensure  safety. 
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"For    brakemcn — Brakemen    Study    Time 
Table." 

(128)  Brakemen  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  conductor  at  all  times  when  on 
duty  with  their  trains.  They  are  expected 
to  study  and  become  familiar  with  the  time 
table  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
service. 

(132)  They  must  remain  at  all  times 
at  their  post  of  duty,  unless  excused  by 
the  conductor,  or  another  brakeman  must 
perform  his  duties. 

Rule  93  having  been  read  in  evidence, 
the  plaintiff  offered  to  testify  that  during 
the  two  years  of  his  employment  as  brake- 
man  upon  the  road  of  the  defendant  it 
was  not  required  of  any  brakeman  by  any 
superior  officer  at  any  time  to  be  upon  the 
top  of  cars  at  any  time  between  stations 
when  going  up  or  down  grade,  and  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect  from  two  other 
witnesses  was  offered,  but  upon  objection 
was  ruled  out,  on  the  ground,  stated  at  the 
time  by  the  court,  that,  this  plaintiff  hav- 
ing admitted  that  he  signed  a  contract 
in  which  he  agreed  that  he  would  study 
and  abide  by  the  rules  on  the  time  card, 
that  made  "a  contract  between  him  and  the 
defendant,  and,  although  every  other  man 
on  the  railorad  may  have  disregarded  the 
rule,  he  was  bound  by  his  contract  to  ob- 
serve it." 

On  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Indiana, 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  this  was  erroneous,  as  it  was 
within  the  power  of  the  company  to  waive 
any  rule  of  its  own  adoption,  whether  the 
employe's  duty  to  obey  it  arose  from  ex- 
press contract,  or  by  implication  from  the 
mere  fact  of  employment  and  knowledge 
of  the  rule.  The  testimony  offered  tended 
to  show  such  disregard  of  the  rule  by  the 
brakemen  and  officers  of  the  company  as 
to  make  the  question  of  waiver  one  proper 
to  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  The  import- 
ant, and,  indeed,  the  controlling,  question 
in  the  case  is  that  i»f  contributory  negli- 
gence. Without  passing  definitely  upon 
the  point,  we  deem  it  proper,  since  the 
question  must  arise  on  another  trial  of  the 
case,  to  say  that  we  are  unable  to  see  just 
ground  for  attributing  the  injury  suffered 
by  the  plaintiff  to  his  own  fault.  If  he 
was  bound  by  the  rules  to  be  on  top  of  the 
car,  and  outside  of  the  cupola,  which  was 
above  the  roof  of  the  car,  it  was  not  by 
any  rule  directly  regulating  his  conduct, 
but  by  inference  from  the  rules  prescrib- 
ing the  duties  of  conductors.  He  was,  by 
an  explicit  rule,  "under  the  direction  of 
the  conductor  at  all  times  when  on  duty," 
upon  a  train.  For  brakemen  this  rule, 
for  manifest  reasons,  had  precedence  of  all 
others ;  and  when  with  the  knowledge  and 
acquiescence  of  the  conductor,  the  plaintiff 


in  error  was  in  the  cupola  just  as  his  train 
approached  or  was  starting  up  the  grade, 
it  is  not  to  be  said,  as  matter  of  law,  that 
he  was  there  in  violation  of  duty.  The 
conductor's  authority  to  excuse  him  from 
remaining  at  the  post  of  duty  is  expressly 
recog^nized  in  rule  132,  and  we  can  not 
agree  that  nothing  less  than  an  express 
instruction  or  commandd  of  the  conductor 
could  justify  his  presence  in  the  cupola. 
But  even  if  he  was  wrongfully  away  from 
his  post,  how  can  it  be  said  that  he  was 
thereby  guilty  of  negligence  contributing 
to  the  injury  which  he  suffered?  A  col- 
lision, such  as  that  which  happened,  was 
not  likely  to  occur,  and  in  respect  to  the 
dangers  reasonably  to  be  apprehended  the 
cupola  was  a  safer  place  than  the  top  of 
the  car.  The  requirement  that  brakemen 
should  be  on  top  of  the  cars  was  not  for 
their  own  safety,  but  rather  for  the  better 
discharge  of  their  duties  upon  an  emeg- 
ency. 

#  #    # 

Wrongful  f>i: charge. 

Where  an  employe,  hired  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  was  wrongfully  discharged  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  commenced 
an  action  for  damages  two  days  there- 
after, but  the  trial  was  not  had  until  after 
expiration  of  the  term,  he  is  entitled  to 
recover  the  same  damages  that  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  recover  had  the  ac- 
tion been  commenced  after  such  expira- 
tion, and  is  not  limited  to  the  damages 
accruing  between  the  breach  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action.  64  Pac.  Rep. 
(Wash.)  136. 

#  #    # 

Vapment  of  Benefits  in  Installments. 

Under  laws  of  a  beneficial  association, 
providing  that,  if  the  beneficiary  should 
become  disabled  to  perform  any  or  all 
kinds  of  labor,  he  should  receive  annually 
one-tenth  part  of  the  sum  for  which  his 
certificate  was  issued,  until  the  aggregate 
received  should  equal  the  sum  specified  in 
such  certificate,  a  beneficiary  of  a  $3,000 
certificate,  disabled  to  perform  any  or  all 
kinds  of  labor,  could  recover  only  the  sum 
of  the  annual  installments  due  at  the  time 
of  the  trial,  and  hence  a  judgment  entered 
for  the  entire  sum  of  the  certificate  was 
erroneous.     60  S.  W.  Rep.  (Tex.)  971. 

#  #    # 

Change  of  Beneficiaries  in  tniurance 
Certificate. 

Deceased  had  two  certificates  of  life  in- 
surance issued  to  defendant,  who  was  his 
wife,  at  a  time  when  neither  the  charter 
nor  by-laws  of  the  insurance  association 
permitted  a  change  of  beneficiary  without 
her  consent ;  nor  did  the  policies  contain 
such    provision.       Subsequently    the    asso 
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elation  adopted  such  a  by-law,  and  there- 
after deceased,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  defendant,  returned  such 
certificates,  and  had  new  ones  issued  in 
favor  of  plaintiff,  who  was  his  niece. 
Held,  that  defendant  was  entitled  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  policies,  since,  as  she  had 
acquired  a  vested  interest,  which  could  not 
be  devested  without  her  consent,  the  sub- 
sequent by-law  could  not  affect  her  rights. 
64  Pac.  Rep.  (Colo.)  196. 

#  #    # 

Certificate  of  Vhpsician  in  Obtaining 
Sict,  Benefits. 

Where  a  by-law  of  a  beneficial  associa- 
tion provided  that  no  sick  members  should 
receive  benefits  without  producing  a  sworn 
certificate  of  a  physician,  the  fact  that  the 
physician  who  attended  plaintifTs  intestate 
in  his  last  sickness  refused  to  give  her  a 
sworn  statement  because  he  had  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  making  an  oath  did 
not  excuse  plaintiff  from  complying  with 
the  by-law,  and  hence  an  action  to  recover 
benefits  before  securing  the  certificate  was 
premature,  within  the  rule  that  where  one 
engages  for  the  act  of  a  stranger  he  must 
procure  the  act  to  be  done,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  stranger,  without  the  interference 
of  the  other  party,  is  no  excuse.  59  N.  E. 
Rep.  (Mass.)  668. 

#  #    # 

Rights  of  Creditors  to  Proceeds  of 
Insurance  Poticp. 

An  unmarried  man  lived  with  his 
widowed  sister  and  her  minor  children, 
and  with  his  earnings  supported  them,  and 
insured  his  life  for  her  benefit.  Held, 
that  under  Rev.  St.  1889,  section  4903, 
which  exempts  certain  property  to  a  head 
of  a  family,  and  section  5220,  exempting 
from  garnishment  the  wages  of  the  head 
of  a  family  for  the  last  thirty  days'  serv- 
ice, a  creditor  of  the  brother  could  not 
claim  such  life  insurance,  since  the  brother 
was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  as  such  his 
wages  were  exempt ;  hence  it  was  not  a 
fraud  on  his  creditors  to  invest  such  wage.> 
in  insurance  for  his  sister's  benefit.  60  S. 
W.  Rep.  (Mo.)  1 1 14. 

#  #    # 

Insufficient  Yard  Force, 

The  complaint  against  a  railroad  for  the 
negligent  killing  of  an  engineer  stated,  as 
a  ground  of  recovery,  that  the  company 
failed  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  operate  its  railroad  in  a  manner 
safe  and  free  from  unnecessary  danger  to 
its  employes  engaged  in  operating  engines 
or  trains  over  its  road.  Plaintiff  offered  to 
prove  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
accident  the  switch,  by  the  negligent  opera- 
tion   of    which    deceased    was    killed,    had 


been  operated  by  brakemen  or  trainmen 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  side 
track;  that  the  latter  were  seen  to  block 
it  open,  as  it  was  found  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  with  a  plank  or  iron  bar,  and 
then  go  away  to  uncouple  cars.  Held. 
that  this  evidence  was  inadmissible,  as 
tending  to  prove  the  allegation  of  the  com- 
plaint.    59  N.  E.  Rep.  (N.  Y.)  828. 

#  #    # 

One  Held  Not  Entitled  to  Benefit, 

Under  Rev.  St.  1879,  c.  21,  article 
10,  972,  forming  part  of  the  charter  of 
the  Knights  of  Honor,  and  authorizing 
benevolent  societies  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lief and  aid  of  their  deceased  members' 
families,  widows,  orphans,  or  other  de- 
pendents from  the  proceeds  of  assessments 
on  the  members  of  the  society,  one  who 
was  neither  dependent  on  nor  one  of  the 
family  of  a  deceased  member  of  the  order 
could  take  nothing  by  the  assignment  of 
a  three-fourths  interest  in  a  benefit  cer- 
tificate of  such  society,  stating  that  the 
benefit  therein  referred  to  was  to  be  paid 
in  accoruance  with  the  laws  governing  the 
order.     29  So.  Rep.  (Miss.)  398. 

#  #    # 

Yard  Regulations. 

James  E.  Corcoran,  a  section  hand  in 
the  employ  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R. 
Co.,  was  run  over  and  killed  by  a  backing 
train  in  the  company's  yard  in  Fishkill 
Landing.  The  railroad  company  had  a 
man  on  the  cars  which  were  being  **kicked" 
to  control  their  movements  by  the  use  of 
brakes  and  to  give  warning  to  those  in 
danger.  In  an  action  to  recover  for  his 
death  the  supreme  court  held  (69  N.  Y. 
Supp.  73)  that  it  was  incumbent  to  show 
that  some  safer  plan  was  in  force  on  it 
or  some  other  road  before  it  could  impute 
negligence  to  the  company  in  not  providing 
a  safer  rule  for  the  management  of  its 
yard. 

#  #    # 

Vutp  to  Give  Signals, 

It  is  held  in  the  Iowa  case  of  McGill 
et  al,  vs.  Minneapolis  &  St.  L.  R.  Co.,  85 
N.  W.  Rep.  620,  that  where  a  boy  was 
driving  cattle  across  the  railroad  track  at 
a  private  crossing  in  front  of  an  ap- 
proaching train  the  railroad  was  charge- 
able with  negligence  in  failing  to  ring  the 
bell  or  sound  the  whistle  even  though 
toe  boy  saw  the  train  as  soon  as  he  could 
have  heard  sig^nals;  the  court  saying  that 
the  signals  are  required,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  human  beings,  but  for 
the  protection  of  animals  as  well.  The 
suit  was  for  damages  for  cattle  killed  by 
the  train. 
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Tobacco   Wor%ers'  International  Union 


HHE  tobacco  industry,  during 
the  last  half  of  the  century 
just  ended,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  growing  con- 
sumption and  an  abundance  of  capi- 
tal looking  for  profitable  invest- 
ment, has  grown  to  be  an  enormous 
industry  and  now  employs  over  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  in  its 
vs^ried  forms  of  manufacture. 

The  tobacco  industry  being  no  ex- 
ception to  other  branches  of  trade  in 
which  large  amounts  of  capital  are 
interested,  became  an  object  for  tak- 
ing the  largest  profit  possible  out  of 
its  manufacture  and  sale.  We  will 
now  find  capital  invested  ranging  in 
amounts  from  one  hundred  dollars 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars,  under  separately  incorporated 
companies. 

Early  in  the  sixties,  before  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  considerable  capi- 
tal had  entered  the  field,  and  com- 
petition in  trade  began  to  show  some 
spirit,  though  prices  were  on  a  war- 
time basis  and  large  profits  were  the 
order  of  the  day;  and  many  of  the 
large  plants  now  in  existence  were 
then  laying  their  foundations. 

Labor  being  scarce,  wages  were 
good  and  the  tobacco  workers  were 
reaping  a  golden  harvest.  Some  of 
them  were  far-seeing  enough  to  know 
that  the  war  would  not  be  perpetual, 
and  that  at  a  no  great  distant  day 
the  men  in  the  field  then  shooting  at 
one  another,  would  be  discharged  by 
the  government,  and  would  have  to 


seek  employment  elsewhere;  and  that 
the  good  wages  they  were  then  en- 
joying would  suflfer  by  the  larger 
amount  of  labor  at  the  disposal  of  the 
manufacturer. 

With  an  eye  to  this  certainty,  they 
set  about  forming  a  union  among 
themselves  for  protection,  and  formed 
several  tobacco  workers'  unions  in 
the  several  centers  where  the  manu- 
facturing was  done. 

The  unions  grew  to  have  large 
membership,  and  accumulated  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  their  treasuries. 
These  unions  were  kept  up  for  some 
years,  but  were  finally  so  racked  with 
dissensions,  that  they  followed  in  the 
wake  of  many  others,  and  disbanded 
to  their  own  great  loss,  as  some  of  the 
"old  timers"  will  now  ruefully  admit. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  ma- 
chinery such  as  is  now  used,  every- 
thing being  done  by  the  three  com- 
petent agencies,  hand,  sun,  and  wind ; 
and  it  took  many  more  hands  to  turn 
out  a  given  amount  of  the  manufac- 
tured article  then  than  now,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  aging,  curing,  dipping,  drying, 
and  making  into  plugs,  twists  or 
packages  as  the  case  may  have  been, 
was  done  by  hand.  One  often  may 
have  seen,  when  a  shower  of  rain 
threatened,  all  hands  called  out  to 
gather  in  the  leaf  that  had  been 
spread  on  the  roof  of  a  shed  or  on 
racks  for  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry. 

But  that  is  changed  now,  with  the 
introduction  of  machinery.   A  factory 
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equipped  with  all  modern  appliances  that   will    count   the   cigarettes,   put 

can    turn    out    more    of    the  manu-  them   in   packages,   stamp  and   label 

factured  article  now  in  a  day  with  a  the  packages  and  print  the  name  on 

hundred  people  employed,  than  could  each  cigarette. 

have  been  done  by  a  thousand  peo-  Machinery  will  now  also  make  a 

pie  thirty  years  ago.  paper  package  lined  with  tin  foil,  put 

Only   three   departments   have   es-  the  cut  smoking  tobacco  into  it,  seal 

caped  a  serious  invasion  of  modern  and  label  it,  ready  to  be  packed  in 

machinery;  and  fertile  brains  are  at  boxes.      This    machine    requires   the 


B.  LEWIS  EVANS 
Secretary-Treasurer  Tobacco  Worken'  Intematloaal  Union, 


work  incessantly,  trying  to  perfect 
machines  that  will  successfully  do 
the  work  still  done  by  hand. 

Some  time  since,  one  person  might 
make  and  put  in  packs,  one  thousand 
cigarettes  in  a  day;  now,  by  the  aid 
of  a  machine,  three  persons  can  make 
a  million.    A  machine  is  now  in  use 


employment  of  only  four  or  five 
hands,  and  will  turn  out  thousands 
of  packages  every  day,  which  would 
require  the  employment  of  many, 
many  times  the  number  of  persons 
that  are  employed,  were  the  work 
done  by  hand. 

Many  other  departments  could  be 
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mentioned  that  have  been  affected  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  intro- 
duction of  labor  saving  machinery. 

With  the  disbanding  of  the  unions 
first  formed,  came  a  rapid  decline  in 
wages;  and  with  the  inception  of  the 


Tobftcee  Woik«fs'  Union  Label 

Knights  of  Labor  organization  among 
the  tobacco  workers,  the  industry 
took  a  general  boom  as  with  other 
trades,  and  promises  were  bright  for 
a  general  organization  of  the  trade; 
but  the  history  of  that  noble  and  holy 
order  is  familiar  to  all  trades  union- 
ists, and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 


American  Federation  of  Labor;  and 
began  reconstructing  along  new  and 
more  approved  lines,  those  of  the  pure 
and  simple  trades  union. 

Under  the  new  regime,  several 
more  local  unions  were  organized 
when  finally,  in  the  spring  of  1895,  a 
call  was  issued  for  a  convention  to  be 
held  in  St.  Louis,  to  open  on  the  19th 
of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
national  union.  Ten  local  unions  re- 
sponded and  sent  representatives. 
The  convention  lasted  until  the  25th, 
upon  which  date  a  constitution  was 
adopted,,  as  was  also  the  name  "Na- 
tional Tobacco  Workers'  Union  of 
America,"  which  in  September,  1899, 
was  changed  to  "Tobacco  Workers' 
International  Union,"  to  cover  the 
jurisdiction  of  Canada. 

Since  the  launching  of  the  na- 
tional   organization,    it    has    had    to 


TOBACCO  WORKERS'  UNION  LABEL 
Am  it  appcan  on  Chewing  Tobacco,  cjucpt  tlxat  the  Label  Is  alwaya  blue  tn  color. 


However,  the  rise  and  life  of  the  K. 
of  L.  sowed  much  good  seed,  and 
among  the  ruins  were  left  a  few 
scattering  asemblies  composed  of  to- 
bacco workers  who  were  undaunted 
by  the  destruction  of  their  parent 
body,  and  they  set  about  repairing 
their  losses,  and  became  affiliated 
with     the     new     central     force,     the 


meet  the  usual  fires  of  adversity 
through  which  all  new  institutions 
must  pass,  internal  prejudices,  due 
partly  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
members  as  to  what  their  duties  as 
trades  unionists  were,  the  greater 
part  of  the  membership  being  persons 
whose  experience  in  the  trade  union 
movement  has  been  very  limited ;  and 
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greater  things  were  expected  from 
their  organization  than  it  was  pos- 
sible to  give.  Owing  to  these  draw- 
backs, substantial  growth,  numerically 
and  financially,  and  the  inculcating  of 
confidence  in  the  organization  into 
the  minds  of  the  membership  have 
been  necessarily  slow,  but  it  has  been 
steady. 

By  the  time  the  second  convention 
took  place,  seven  months  later,  or 
January,  1896,  there  had  been  issued 
eighteen  charters  for  subordinate 
unions;  this  growth  has  continued 
steadily  since,  some  seventy  local 
unions  having  been  organized. 

A  more  rapid  growth  was  checked 
by  the  rapid  concentration  of  the 
trade  into  the  tobacco  trusts;  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  control- 
ling the  smoking  tobacco  trade,  and 
cigarettes;  and  the  Continental  To- 
bacco Company  controlling  the  chew- 
ing, plug,  twist,  etc.;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Snuff  Company  controlling  the 
snuff  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  trust  has  persistently  refused 
to  recognize  or  deal  with  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  Union,  and  in  November, 
1895,  the  National  Tobacco  Workers' 
Union  of  America  was  plunged  into 
open  warfare  with  the  trust,  and  we 
have  been  fighting  for  recognition 
since  that  date,  and  expect  to  keep  it 
up  until  we  secure  it ;  and  by  the  help 
of  our  friends  who.  are  consumers  of 
the  "weed,"  added  to  our  own  exer- 
tions, we  will  gain  recognition. 

A  large  number  of  the  factories  we 
have  succeeded  in  organizing  have 
been  purchased  by  the  trust  at 
enormous  prices,  the  factories  closed 
down,  and  the  machinery  and  busi- 
ness moved  either  to  another  city,  or 
into  one  of  their  own  factories  in  the 
same  city;  and  thousands  of  our 
members,  finding  themselves  without 
a  means  of  making  their  living  in  the 
tobacco  business,  have  drifted  into 
other  channels. 

In  this  way,  the  numerical  growth 
of  the  union  has  been  retarded,  as 
well     as     bv     the     introduction     of 


numerous  contrivances  in  the  way  of 
labor-saving  machinery,  which  has 
displaced  thousands  of  tobacco 
workers. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  the  or- 
ganization having  a  trade  mark  or 
label,  to  enable  our  fellow-unionists 
to  distinguish  "union  made"  from 
"non-union  made"  tobaccos,  a  "Blue 
Label"  was  adopted  the  July  follow- 
ing the  initial  convention. 

In  September,  1895,  the  first  labels 
were  issued,  being  of  such  sizes  that 
they  may  be  pasted  on  the  packages, 
and  attached  to  the  plugs,  so  that  no 
one  can  buy  a  non-union  article  by 
mistake;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
demand  it  from  the  dealer,  to  insure 
its  being  placed  on  sale  by  him  for 
those  who  desire  it. 

Some  idea  of  the  demand  for  the 
union  label  on  tobacco,  which  now 
exists,  can  be  formed  when  we  pre- 
sent figures  reaching  far  into  the 
millions,  showing  the  number  of 
labels  used. 

Since  the  adoption  of  our  label,  a 
little  over  five  years  ago,  there  have 
been  issued  just  a  few  thousands 
short  of  500,000,000;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  increase,  in  three  or  four 
years  more  the  number  will  reach  the 
billion  mark ;  but  this  only  represents 
a  small  per  cent  of  what  it  might  be  if 
the  consumers  of  the  "weed"  would 
give  their  patronage  to  the  union 
made  brands.  If  the  friends  of  trade 
unionists,  and  trade  unionists  them- 
selves, would  for  one  years*  time  gfive 
their  patronage  strictly  to  the  union 
labeled  brands  of  tobacco  and  cigar- 
ettes the  average  number  of  labels 
used  per  year  would  easily  reach  the 
billion  mark.  The  labels  are  issued 
to  manufacturers  free  of  charge;  all 
that  we  ask  that  we  shall  receive  in 
return  are  fair  conditions  and  a  liv- 
ing wage. 

These  are  the  principal  objects  of 
attainment  desired  by  all  labor  organ- 
izations, but  it  requires  the  coopera- 
tion of  one  with  the  other  to  secure 
them;  and  we  hope  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  our  label,  through  the  demand 
made  for  it  by  our  brother  unionists, 
to  better  the  conditions  of  the  tobacco 
workers.  And  to  the  accomplishing 
of  this  end,  we  ask  the  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men to  see  to  it  that  the  nickel  they 
lay  on  the  counter  brings  them  a 
package,  plug  or  twist  of  tobacco 
which  bears  the  Blue  Label. 

If  your  dealer  attempts  to  palm  oflF 
some  brand  which  does  not  bear  the 
label  with  the  excuse  that  it  is 
union  made,  "but  they  forgot  to  put 
the  label  on  it,"  tell  him  it  won't  do; 
and  if  he  has  not  the  kind  you  want 
bearing  the  Blue  Label,  pick  up  your 
nickel  and  walk  out;  and  I  will 
venture    the    assertion    that    it    will 


never  happen  again,  for  he  will 
straightway  put  in  a  stock  of  the 
kind  wanted;  and  the  next  time  you 
will  not  have  to  ask  him  for  it,  as  he 
will  make  it  his  business  to  hand  you 
a  piece  with  the  label  shining  up  in 
its  natural  color,  "blue,"  just  as  soon 
as  you  enter  the  store. 

We  will  be  only  too  glad  to  give 
you  any  information  concerning  our 
label  on  tobacco,  names  of  manu- 
facturers using  the  label,  etc.,  if  you 
will  write  us  at  room  57,  American 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Lend  us  your  support;  and  give  as  a 
lift  by  making  your  dealer  give  you 
Union  Labeled  tobacco  for  your 
money.  E.  Lewis  Evans, 

Int,  Sec-Treas, 


Great    Unrest   of  W  o  r%e  r  s 


npHERE  are  strikes  and  rumors  of 
^  strikes.  A  man  who  never  per- 
mits his  brain  to  think  can  not  under- 
stand why  working  people  are  so  dis- 
satisfied at  a  time  when  the  "whole 
country  is  so  prosperous." 

There  is  a  strike  of  carpenters  in 
the  city  of  Peoria  for  an  advance  in 
wages.  A  few  days  ago  a  man  who 
works  for  but  little  more  than  a  dollar 
a  day  asked  the  writer:  "What's  thd 
matter  with  them  carpenters?  Aint 
they  never  satisfied?"  These  are  the 
popular  queries  of  the  period. 

Why  are  not  workingmen  content 
with  prosperity?  To  a  man  who 
thinks,  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
easy.  The  reason  that  workingmen 
are  not  "content  with  prosperity"  is 
because  so  far  they  have  suffered 
privations  because  of  the  prosperity. 

Prosperity  certainly  brought  them 
an  opportunity  "to  work,"  but  it  is 
not  "work"  that  brings  contentment. 
Convicts  have  plenty  of  work,  and  are 
anything  but  happy  people.  The 
"hard  labor"  instead  of  a  pleasure  to 
them  is  a  punishment,  and  is  so 
recognized    by    every    law    maker. 


Slaves  certainly  should  have  been 
happy,  if  "plenty  of  work"  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  bring  pleasure 
and  contentment.  What  the  work- 
ing people  want  and  demand  is  a  just 
proportion  of  the  wealth  that  is  cre- 
ated by  their  labor.  If  prosperity  has 
provided  work  for  all  it  should  also 
provide  a  fair  recompense  for  that 
work.     But  has  it? 

Perhaps  the  best  means  of  answer- 
ing this  question  would  be  to  quote 
from  an  address  recently  delivered 
by  the  writer  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Peoria  called  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  if  possible,  between  the 
striking  carpenters  and  the  Master 
Builders'  Association.  What  is  said 
in  this  address  concerning  the  car- 
penters' strike  in  Peoria  will  apply,  to 
a  great  extent,  to  strikes  in  any  tr/ide 
and  in  any  city.  The  following  is 
taken  from  a  Peoria  paper  of  May 
12,  1901: 

One  of  the  most  careful  addresses  on 
the  subject,  however,  was  that  of  W.  S. 
Carter,  editor  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men's Magazine,  who  set  forth  the  case 
in  full,  and  as  follows: 
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"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen. — I 
understand  that  the  object  of  this  meeting 
is  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  an  amicable 
and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  wage  dis- 
pute now  pending  between  the  journey- 
men and  master  carpenters  of  this  city,  in 
order  that  one  of  the  most  promising 
building  seasons  Peoria  has  ever  experi- 
enced may  not  pass  into  history  as  a  'lost 
opportunity.* 

"It  would  seem,  from  expressions  eman- 
ating from  both  sides,  that  neither  con- 
tend for  that  which  it  does  not  believe  to 
be  right.  I  take  it  that  neither  the  jour- 
neymen nor  the  master  carpenters'  asso- 
ciations are  averse  to  an  etjuitable  settle- 


"The  important  questions  which  go  to 
make  up  what  is  undoubtedly  a  complex 
problem  are  (i)  Is  the  demand  by  the 
carpenters  for  an  advance  in  wages  justi- 
fied by  circumstances  and  existing  condi- 
tions? (2)  Is  the  position  which  is  as- 
sumed by  the  Master  Carpenters*  Asso- 
ciation, that  the  master  carpenters  'can 
not  afford  to  pay  the  increased  wages,*  a 
tenable  position?  (3)  Will  an  increase 
in  carpenters*  wages  affect  adversely  the 
building  interests  of  Peoria?  In  order 
that  these  three  questions  may  be  an- 
swered intelligibly  let  us  consider  them 
separately. 

"What  has  prompted  the  carpenters   tci 


P.  H.  MORRISSBY 
Rc-«Uctod  GfAnd  Master  ol  the  Biotherhood  ol  Railfoad  Tf«iiim«n. 


ment,  and  neither  would  care  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility  of  retarding  the  assured 
growth  of  our  city  during  the  building 
season  that  is  now   well   upon   us. 

"!  was  not  informed  of  this  meeting 
until  Inst  afternoon,  at  which  time 
I  was  requested  by  the  committee  to  pre- 
sent an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  jour- 
neymen carpenters  of  Peoria.  I  shall  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  economic  features 
of  the  controversy,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  details  which  led  up  to  the 
strike  and  the  subsequent  lock-out  of 
union  men. 


demand  an  increase  in  wages?  Doubt- 
lessly it  has  been  the  fact  that  nearly 
everything  they  have  to  buy  has  inereased 
in  price.  In  order  that  I  might  present 
facts  instead  of  supposed  facts,  I  re- 
quested a  gentleman  last  afternoon  to 
ascertain  for  me  from  leading  business 
men  of  Peoria,  if  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  which  carpenters  are  forced  to  expend 
their  earnings,  had  really  advanced  in 
price  within  the  recent  past.  This  in- 
formation was  brought  to  me  last  night, 
and   is  as   follows : 

"A   prominent  meat  dealer,   Mr   Weber, 
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is  authority  for  the  statement  that  meat 
has  advanced  in  price  in  the  city  of  Pe- 
oria  as   follows: 

Sirloin 

Per 
Pound. 
ISC 
1 6c 
17c 
1 8c 
20c 


Per 
Pound, 

1897  Choice  round  steak..  12 5^ c 

1898  Choice  round  steak.. 1 3 ^c 

1899  Choice  round  steak..  14c 

1900  Choice  round  steak..  15c 

1901  Choice  round  steak.. 1 7 ^c 

"From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price 
of  round  steak  has  increased  from  12^ c 
per  pound  to  i7]!^c  per  pound  since  1897, 
an  advance  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  Sirloin 
steak  has  advanced  since  1897  from  15c 
per  pound  to  20c  per  pound,  an  increase 
of  33   1-3  per  cent  in  price.     This  means 


bushels  of  coal  for  $1,  while  in  1901  the 
same  amount  of  coal  costs  him  $1.4 if  an 
increase  of  about  41  per  cent  in  the  price 
of  coal. 

"A  prominent  clothing  merchant  in- 
formed me  today  that  clothing  has  ad- 
vanced in  price  since  1897,  cotton  goods 
about  15  per  cent,  and  woolen  goods  about 
25  per  cent,  and  that  cotton  goods  until 
recently  have  been  much  higher. 

"It  is  useless  for  me  to  take  up  your 
time  dwelling  longer  on  these  greatly  in- 
creased prices  of  those  articles  for  which  a 
carpenter's  wages  must  be  expended;  the 
fact  remains  that  if  he  is  to  enjoy  any  of 
the  prosperity  which  is  so  apparent  today 
on  every  hand,  his  wages  must  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  greater  extent  than  he  now 


W.  G.  LBE 
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that  a  carpenter  in  1897  could  purchase 
more  than  one-third  more  meat  for  one 
dollar  than   he  can  today. 

"A  leading  wholesale  grocery  firm  of 
the  city  of  Peoria,  Messrs.  Oakford  & 
Fahnestock,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  groceries  have  advanced  in  price 
an  average  of  33  1-3  per  cenj  since  1897 ; 
that  is,  a  carpenter  could  purchase  as 
much  groceries  in  1897  for  $1  as  he  now 
can  purchase  for  $1.33   1-3. 

"The  statement  is  made  by  a  citizen  of 
Peoria  that  in  1897  coal  could  be  bought 
for  6c  per  bushel,  while  today  the  price  is 
8Hc  per  bushel;  that  is,  a  carpenter  in 
this   city   in    1897  could  purchase    16  2-3 


asks.  Even  if  his  wages  be  increased 
more  than  he  asks  he  will  then  only  be 
able  to  purchase  with  one  hour's  wages 
the  same  quantity  of  necessaries  of  life 
that  he  could  purchase  in  1897,  before 
his   wages   were   advanced. 

"The  question  is:  Shall  the  carpenter 
be  made  to  suffer  privations  because  of 
the  high  prices  that  go  with  prosperity? 
Or  shall  he  be  conceded  a  sufficient  ad- 
vance in  wages  to  compensate  him  for 
the  tax  which  prosperity  prices  have 
levied  on  him? 

"Gentlemen,  if  we  are  asked  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  carpenters*  demand 
for  an   increase   of  wages  and  take  into 
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consideration  the  increased  expense  of 
living,  we  must  concede  that  they  are 
justified  in  making  that  demand. 

"We  now  come  to  the  second  point 
which  must  be  considered.  Can  the  mas- 
ter carpenters  afford  to  pay  the  advance 
in  wages  demanded?  I  can  best  answer 
this  question  with  the  statement  that  car- 
penters* wages  are  really  not  paid  by  the 
master  carpenter.  Contractors,  in  fact, 
simply  advance  carpenters'  wages,  collect- 
ing from  the  owner  of  the  building  not 
only  such  wages  as  have  been  advanced, 
but  also  a  commission  on  those  wages  in 
the  form  of  profits.  If  there  be  a  stand- 
ard wage  in  the  city  of  Peoria  for  car- 
penters, it  really  matters  little  to  the  con- 
tractor what  that  wage  is.     It  is  safe  to 


submitting  bids  for  work.  In  their  esti- 
mates they  not  only  charge  the  wages  of 
the  carpenters  to  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty, but  charge  in  addition  thereto  a  com- 
mission on  the  carpenters'  wages.  As 
best  evidence  of  this  let  some  citizen  call 
up  any  master  builder  over  the  'phone 
next  Monday  and  ask  him  to  send  a  car- 
penter up  to  repair  a  fence  or  roof,  which 
takes,  we  will  say,  eight  hours.  When 
the  bill  is  present^  note  what  the  charge 
is  per  hour.  See  if  it  is  not  the  carpen- 
ter's 35c  with  IOC  added.  No  one  com- 
plains of  this.  It  is  no  less  than  right 
that  the  master  carpenter  should  make  a 
profit  on  his  business,  but  it  explodes  the 
theory  that  the  contractors  'can  not  af- 
ford' to  pay  a  certain  wage  to  carpenters. 


T.  R.  DODGE 
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say  that  a  contractor  will  find  house 
building  more  profitable  in  a  city  where 
the  scale  of  carpenters'  wages  is  fixed  at 
3SC  per  hour  than  in  a  city  of  similar  pro- 
portions where  the  wages  are  but  15c  per 
hour.  I  invite  an  investigation  of  the 
truthfulness  of  this  statement.  Show  me 
a  city  of  the  size  of  Peoria  where  car- 
penters only  receive  15c  per  hour,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  city  where  the  contrac- 
tors m^ke  no  fortunes  and  the  citizens 
have  little  of  which  to  boast. 

"The  statement  that  the  master  car- 
penters can  not  afford  to  increase  wages 
is  erroneous,  provided  they  take  such  in- 
creased   wages    into    consideration    when 


"We  have  now  come  to  the  third  and 
most  important  factor,  to  the  city,  in 
building  operations — the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Peoria.  If  conceded,  how  will  this 
advance  in  wages  demanded  by  the  car- 
penters affect  the  building  interests  of 
our  city?  Can  owners  of  vacant  lots  af- 
ford to  pay  this  increased  wages  de- 
manded by  the  carpenters?  Those  who 
own  the  houses  are  the  persons  who  pay 
the  wages. 

"I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
building  that  in  the  average  frame  house 
costing  the  owner  $2,000  the  carpenters' 
wages   would   probably   not   exceed   I450. 
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The  carpenters  ask  that  their  wages  be 
advanced  from  30c  per  hour  to  35c  per 
hour,  an  increase  of  16  2-3  per  cent.  If 
$450  were  paid  in  carpenters'  wages,  for  a 
frame  house  costing  $2,000,  when  carpen- 
ters were  receiving  30c  per  hour,  $525 
would  be  paid  to  carpenters  on  the  same 
house  if  the  latter  received  35c  per  hour; 
that  is,  the  $2,000  house  would  cost  the 
owner  $2,075,  or  an  increase  of  3f^  per 
cent. 

"I  am  told  by  the  same  gentlemen  that  in 
a  brick  house  costing  $4,000  to  build,  the 
wages  paid  to  carpenters  would  perhaps 
amount  to  $500.  If  these  wages  were  ad- 
vanced   16    2-3    per    cent    the    carpenters 


prived  of  the  prosperity  that  they  them- 
selves  are   enjoying. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  about  one- 
half  of  the  union  carpenters  are  now  em- 
ployed in  the  city  of  Peoria  at  35c  per 
hour,  exactly  what  they  are  demanding 
from  the  members  of  the  Master  Carpen- 
ters' Association.  If  the  Master  Carpen- 
ters' Association  will  but  say  the  word 
there  will  not  be  an  idle  saw  or  hammer 
in  our  city  next  Monday  morning.  It  is 
up  to  them !" 

Any  working  man  who  earns  the 
same  amount  of  wages  in  1901  as  in 
1897,  for  working  the  same  number  of 
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would  receive  $583.33  1-3,  and  the  $4,000 
house  would  cost  $4,083,  an  increase  of 
but  little  more  than  2  per  cent. 

"Now,  are  the  business  men  of  Peoria, 
the  men  who  build  houses,  who  proudly 
boast  of  our  city's  prosperity,  of  the  pros- 
perity of  everybody,  willing  to  concede  to 
the  carpenters  a  small  bit  of  that  pros- 
perity? If  they  invest  in  any  commodity 
they  willingly  pay  20  to  40  per  cent  ad- 
vance over  'panic  prices  ;*  then  why  should 
they  refuse  to  pay  2  or  3  per  cent  addi- 
tional for  their  houses  in  order  that  the 
carpenters  might  share  some  of  the*  pros- 
perity of  which  the  country  and  the  city 
of  Peoria  boast?  The  moneyed  men  of 
Peoria  do  not  and  will  not  object.  They 
will  not  insist  that  the  carpenters  be  de- 


hours,  has  practically  had  his  wages 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  prices  of  necessities  have  ad- 
vanced. If  workingmen  are  to  gain 
concessions  either  in  increased  wages 
or  shorter  hours  of  labor,  they  must 
"get  their  work  in'*  while  the  country 
is  prosperous,  for  when  business  is  at 
a  standstill,  and  thousands  of  men 
are  anxiously  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  strikers*  places,  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  gain 
concessions.    One  of  the  greatest  ex- 
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amples  of  generalship  ever  witnessed 
in  the  labor  movement  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  anthracite  coal 
miners  and  the  strike  for  better  wages 
on  the  eve  of  the  last  general  election. 
If  the  same  experiment  were  tried 
during  a  commercial  depression,  and 
when  no  political  jobs  were  at  stake, 


the  miners  would  have  been  defeated 
ignominiously. 

The  reason  for  the  great  unrest 
among  workers  at  the  present  time  is 
that  they  are  not  getting  their  share 
of  the  wealth  they  produce  and  their 
knowledge  that  it  is  wise  to  "strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot." 


Compulsory   jirbitration* 


LIBERTY  has  been  defined  as  a  right  to 
freely  move  from  place  to  place; 
hence,  any  curtailment  of  this  right  by  and 
through  law,  or  by  and  through  contract 
enforced  by  law.  is,  in  fact,  a  negation  of 
liberty,   and   a   return   to   serfdom. 

We  have  had  before  us  '"The  Industrial 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Law  of  New 
Zealand,"  "The  Law  Creating  and  Gov- 
erning the  Indiana  Labor  Commission  and 
Arbitration    Board,"   copied   from   laws   of 


1898,  along  with  such  other  information, 
from  this  and  European  countries,  as  was 
available  at  this  time:  and  we  find  that 
the  kernel  of  all  this  species  of  legisla- 
tion is  a  desire  to  prevent  strikes  by  pun- 
ishing the  striker. 

Our  existing  form  of  society  is,  unques- 
tionably, based  upon  manufacture,  com- 
merce and  transportation,  and  anything 
which  disturbs  the  industries  is  resented, 
and  means  are  sought  to  prevent  a  recur- 
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1897,  and  issued  by  the  Indiana  Com- 
missioners ;  and  "The  Arbitration  Law  of 
Illinois,"  as  well  as  "An  Act  Concerning 
Carriers  Engaged  in  Interstate  Commerce, 
and   Their   Employes,"   approved   June    i, 

*  Committee  report  and  resolation  adopted  hj 
Amerlcin  Federatioa  of  Labor,  at  LoaliTille  Oon- 
rentlon,  December,  ISO). 


rence  and  to  clothe  it  in  such  a  garb  that 
public  opinion  will  accept  it  and  permit  of 
its  execution. 

Dealing  with  this  matter  more  specific- 
ally, we  find  that  the  New  Zealand  law 
provides  for  a  board  of  conciliation  with 
power  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  bringing 
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the  contending  parties  together  and  in 
causing  them  to  make  some  agreement. 
This  failing,  it  goes,  upon  the  demand  of 
one  of  the  contending  parties,  before  the 
industrial  court,  which  has  the  same  pow- 
ers as  any  other  court,  namely,  to  hear 
and  determine;  and  the  award — sentence 
— is  enforced  by  the  state  in  the  usual 
way,  by  fines  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
the  only  distinction  being  that  the  trial 
by  jury  is  dispensed  with,  and  an  appeal 
denied.  The  only  relieving  feature  about 
this  law,  is,  that  individuals  can  not  claim 
its  protection.  Men  must  voluntarily  en- 
ter into  a  labor  union  or  association,  in 
order  to  come  under  its  provisions ;  hence, 


The  law  adopted  by  the  Hungarian  Diet, 
and  which  provides  that  agricultural 
workers  must  make  agreements  for  specific 
terms  of  service,  and  that  where  such 
specific  agreements  are  not  made,  they 
shall  be  implied,  also  provides  that  any 
violation  of  the  agreement  shall  subject 
the  offending  party  to  imprisonment. 
Again  we  meet  the  same  purpose — to  pre- 
vent  strikes   by   punishing   the   striker. 

The  question  of  extending  the  master- 
and-servant  laws  of  Sweden,  to  the  in- 
dustrial workers  of  that  country,  was  un- 
der discussion  in  the  Swedish  Ricksdag 
and  was  fiercely  combated  by  the  lovers  of 
liberty  in  that  country.     It  was,  however, 


D.  L.  CBASB 
EdHoff  of  RaUvoad  TralnnMn't  JoumaL 


at  least  a  semblance  of  individual  liberty 
is  left,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  ^s 
destructive  of  the  right  of  combination 
and  of  actual  individual  liberty,  because 
those  who  consent  to  arbitration  by  join- 
ing such  organization  have  the  power  to 
bind  all  the  rest. 

The  industrial  courts  of  France  are,  as 
we  understand  it,  organized  much  in  the 
same  way. 

The  bill  to  prevent  strikes,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  German  Reichstag,  at 
the  instance  of  the  government,  had  the 
same  underlying  motive,  and  practically 
the  same  way  of  attaining  its  purpose. 


finally  passed,  and  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment the  other  day  crushed  a  strike  on 
the  electric  tramways  in  Stockholm,  by 
arresting  and  sentencing  the  leaders  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

Coming,  now,  to  our  own  country,  we 
find  that  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress 
which  would  admit  of  every  train  being 
made  a  mail-train,  and  which,  under  the 
postal  laws,  would  have  subjected  strikers 
in  railroad  transportation  to  imprisonment 
for  delaying  the  mails.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  bill 
failed.     Then  followed  the  introduction  of 
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the  Olncy  Arbitration  Bill,  which  provided 
for  arbitration  voluntary  in  submission  or 
in  its  initiatory  stages,  but  compulsory  in 
obedience  to  the  award ;  that  is,  the  award 
was  to  be  enforced,  by  a  direct  penalty  of 
imprisonment  for  any  individual  violating 
the  same,  or  by  injunction,,  and  then  the 
penalty  for  contempt  of  court. 

We  find,  in  the  Indiana  law,  Section  6, 
page    131,  the   following: 

"An  agreement  to  enter  into  arbitration 
under  this  act,  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
shall  state  the  issue  to  be  submitted  and 
decided,  and  shall  have  the  effect  of  an 
agreement  by  the  parties  to  abide  by  and 
perform  the  award." 

And  Section  10,  page  133,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


which  shall  be  served  by  the  sheriff  as 
other  process.  Upon  return  made  to  the 
rule,,  the  judge,  or  court,  if  in  session, 
shall  hear  and  determine  the  questions 
presented,  and  make  such  order  or  orders 
directed  to  the  parties  before  him  in  per- 
sonam, as  shall  give  just  effect  to  the 
award.  Disobedience  by  any  party  to 
such  proceedings  of  any  order  so  made, 
shall  be  deemed  a  contempt  of  court  and 
may  be  punished  accordingly.  But  such 
punishment  shall  not  extend  to  imprison- 
ment except  in  case  of  willful  and  con- 
tumacious disobedience.  In  all  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  the  award  shall  be 
regarded  as  presumptively  binding  upon 
the  employer  and  all  employes  who  were 
parties    to    the    controversy    submitted    to 
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"The  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  shall 
record  the  papers  delivered  to  him  as  di- 
rected in  the  last  preceding  section,  in  the 
order  book  of  the  circuit  court.  Any  per- 
son who  was  a  party  to  the  arbitration 
proceedings  may  present  to  the  circuit 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  hearing 
was  had,  or  the  judge  thereof,  in  vacation, 
a  verified  petition  referring  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  record  of  them  in  the 
order  book  and  showing  that  said  award 
has  not  been  complied  with,  stating  by 
whom  and  in  what  respect  it  has  been  dis- 
obeyed. And,  thereupon,  the  court  or 
judge  thereof,  in  vacation,  shall  grant  a 
rule  against  the  party  or  parties  so 
charged,  to  show  cause  within  five  days 
why    said    award    has    not   been    obeyed, 


arbitration,  which  presumption  shall  be 
overcome  only  by  proof  of  dissent  from 
the  submission  delivered  to  the  arbitrators, 
or  one  of  them,  in  writing  before  the  com- 
mencement   of    the    hearing." 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  this  may  be 
called  "voluntary  arbitration,"  because  it 
is  voluntarily  entered  into.  The  parties 
agree,  from  the  very  beginning,  that  if 
they,  for  some  reason  sufficient  to  them- 
selves, should  decline  to  abide  by  and 
perform  the  award,  they  are  willing  that 
the  judge  alone,  without  any  jury,  and 
without  any  limit  as  to  time,  may  send 
them  to  prison  until  they  shall  consent  to 
perform  the  labor  which  the  award  en- 
joins upon  them*  The  thought  underlying 
this  law,  is,  that  the  individual  man  may 
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alienate  his  right  to  liberty,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  destructive  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  equally  dangerous  with  the 
New  Zealand  law,  the  Hungarian  statute, 
or  the  proposed  law  of  Germany,  because 
it  aims  at  tying  the  worker  to  the  mine, 
the  factory,  or  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion upon  which  he  works,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  agricultural  worker, 
during  the  feudal  era,  was  tied  to  the  soil. 
We  arc  not  singling  out  the  Indiana  law 
as  different  from  all  the  rest,  or  as  worse 
than  the  rest — we  quote  it  simply  because 
it  is  before  us.  * 

Paragraph  5a,  of  the  Illinois  law,  reads 
as  follows: 

"In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  abide  by 


show  cause,  within  ten  days,  why  such 
decision  has  not  been  complied  with,  which 
shall  be  served  by  the  sheriff  as  other  pro- 
cess. Upon  return  made  to  the  rule,  the 
court,  or  the  judge  thereof,  if  in  vaca- 
tion, shall  hear  and  determine  the  ques- 
tions presented,  and,  to  secure  a  com- 
pliance 'with  such  decision,  may  punish 
the  offending  party  or  parties  for  con- 
tempt, but  such  punishment  shall  in  no 
case  extend  to  imprisonment." 

The  difference  between  this  section  and 
the  one  quoted  from  the  law  of  Indiana, 
aside  from  the  final  proviso,  the  value  of 
which  is  doubtful,  is  in  verbiage  only ;  any 
further  comment  is,  therefore,  unneces- 
sary. 

We    are    informed    that    the    Manufac- 


the  decision  of  said  board  in  any  case  in 
which  both  employer  and  employes  shall 
have  joined  in  the  application,  any  per- 
son or  persons  aggrieved  thereby  may  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  or  the 
county  court  of  the  county  in  which  the 
offending  party  resides,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
employer  in  the  county  in  which  the  place 
of  employment  is  located,  a  duly  authen- 
ticated copy  of  such  decision,  accom- 
panied by  a  verified  petition  reciting  the 
fact  that  such  decision  has  not  been  com- 
plied with  and  stating  by  whom  and  in 
what  respect  it  has  been  disregarded. 
Thereupon,  the  circuit  court  or  the  county 
court,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  the  judge 
thereof,  if  in  vacation,  shall  grant  a  rule 
against  the  party  or  parties  so  charged,  to 


turers'  Association  of  the  South,  meeting 
during  the  last  year,  decided  to  submit  to 
the  legislature  of  each  of  the  Southern 
states  a  law  providing  for  term  contracts, 
the  violation  of  which  would  be  punished 
as  a  felony,  and  that  they  did  this  with  the 
specific  purpose  of  preventing  strikes  and 
of  inviting  Northern  capital.  When  their 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  they 
were,  as  yet,  not  "bothered"  by  labor  or- 
ganizations, they  are  said  to  have  an- 
swered, **That's  true :  and  that's  just  the 
reason  why  we  decided  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  any,  and  to  stop 
strikes  in  the  most  effective  manner." 

All  these  laws  are  reactionary  in  their 
character.  They  mean  simply  that  the 
employers   of  today   find   themselves   in   a 
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somewhat  similar  position  to  the  employers 
of  England  after  the  "Black  Death."  The 
king  issued  a  proclamation  at  that  time 
that  anyone  who  would  refuse  to  continue 
to  work  for  the  wages  usually  paid  in  a 
specified  year  of  the  king's  reigfn,  would, 
by  the  State,  be  compelled  to  labor  at  such 
wages,  regardless  of  any  wishes  that  he  or 
she  might  have.  The  English  Parliament 
later  enacted  this  into  a  statute  known  as 
the  "Statute  of  Laborers,"  and  re-enacted 
it  periodically,  with  ever-increasing  pen- 
alties, until  Henry  VIII,  finding  himself 
in  need  of  funds,  confiscated  the  guild 
funds,  and,  by  impoverishing  the  organiza- 
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tions  of  labor  at  that  time,  succeeded  in 
enforcing  the  Statute  of  Laborers  from 
that  time   on. 

That  law  was  every  bit  as  fair,  upon  its 
face,  as  the  law  of  New  Zealand,  of  In- 
diana, Illinois,  or  any  other  of  those  laws 
with  which  your  committee  have  any  ac- 
quaintance, because  it  provided  that  the 
judges  sitting  in  quarter  sessions  should 
hear  both  sides  and  then  determine  upon 
a  fair  wage  for  the  year.  Readers  of  "Six 
Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,"  by  Thor- 
ald  Rogers,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  will  know  the  result  to  the  Eng- 
lish working  people.  Their  daily  hours 
of   labor  were   increased,   their  wages   re- 


duced, until  it  was  necessary  to  enact  the 
"Poor  Laws,"  and  to  quarter  the  worker 
upon  the  occupier,  because  he  was  con- 
tinually being  robbed  by  the  employer.  It 
has  been  stated  by  others  that  this  law 
reduced  the  physical  stature  of  the  British 
workers  by  about  two  inches,  and  that  the 
poverty — ^the  real,  dire  poverty — to  be 
found  in  the  back  alleys  of  English  cities, 
even  to  this  day,  is  largely  caused  by  that 
species  of  legislation. 

The  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  forbidding 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  may  per- 
haps, be  quoted  to  show  that  in  our  coun- 
try no  one  can  be  compelled  to  work 
against  his  or  her  will,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  is  no  serious  danger  to  individual 
liberty  in  these  so-called  "voluntary  arbi- 
tration"   laws. 

In  order  that  the  working  people,  and 
the  true  friends  of  freedom,  may  make  no 
mistake  on  this  question,  we  quote  from 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Robert  Robertson,  et  al. 
vs.  Barry  Baldwin,  January  25,  1897,  and 
beg  to  remind  them  that  this  is  the  only 
construction  of  the  thirteenth  amendment 
and  the  term  "involuntary  servitude,"  so 
far  as  we  know,  ever  given  by  the  court. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

"The  question  whether  Sections  4598 
and  4599  conflict  with  the  thirteenth 
amendment,  forbidding  slavery  and  invol- 
untary servitude,  depends  upon  the  con- 
struction to  be  given  to  the  term  *invol- 
untary  servitude.'  Does  the  epithet  'in- 
voluntary' attach  to  the  word  'servitude' 
continuously,  and  make  illegal  any  service 
which  becomes  involuntary  at  any  time 
during  its  existence;  or  does  it  attach 
only  at  the  inception  of  the  servitude,  and 
characterize  it  as  unlawful  because  un- 
lawfully entered  into?  If  the  former  be 
the  true  construction,  then  no  one,  not 
even  a  soldier,  sailor  or  apprentice,  can 
surrender  his  liberty,  even  for  a  day,  and 
the  soldier  may  desert  his  regiment  upon 
the  eve  of  battle,  or  the  sailor  at  inter- 
mediate port  or  landing,  or  even  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  provided  only  he  can  find 
means  of  escaping  to  another  vessel.  If 
the  latter,  then  an  individual  may,  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  contract  for  the 
surrender  of  his  personal  liberty  for  a 
definite  time  and  for  a  recognized  purpose, 
and  subordinate  his  going  and  coming  to 
the  will  of  another  during  the  continuance 
of  the  contract ;  not  that  all  such  con- 
tracts would  be  lawful,  but  that  a  servitude 
which  was  knowingly  and  willingly  entered 
into  could  not  be  tiermed  involuntary. 
Thus,  if  one  should  agree,  for  a  yearly 
wage,  to  serve  another  in  a  particular 
capacity  during  his  life,  and  never  to  leave 
his  estate  without  his  consent,  the  contract 
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might  not  be  en  forcible  for  the  want  of  a 
legal  remedy,  or  might  be  void  upon 
grounds  of  public  policy,  but  the  servi- 
tude could  not  be  properly  termed  invol- 
untary. Such  agreements  for  a  limited 
personal  servitude  at  one  time  were  very 
common  in  England,  and  by  statute  of 
June  17,  1823,  (4  Geo.  IV,  ch.  34,  sec  3), 
it  was  enacted  that  if  any  servant  in 
husbandry,  or  any  artificer,  calico  printer, 
handcraftsman,  miner,  collier,  keelman, 
pitman,  glass  man,  potter,  laborer  or  other 
person,  should  contract  to  serve  another 
for  a  definite  time,  and  should  desert  such 
service  during  the  term  of  the  contract, 
he  was  made  liable  to  a  criminal  punish- 
ment. The  breach  of  a  contract  for  per- 
sonal service  has  not,  however,  been  recog- 
nized in  this  country  as  involving  a  lia- 
bility to  criminal  punishment,  except  in 
the  cases  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  possibly 
some  others,  nor  would  public  opinion 
tolerate  a  statute  to  that  effect.'* 

The  only  dissent  from  this  construc- 
tion comes  from  Justice  Harlan,  who,  in 
his  dissenting  opinion,  sends  out  to  the 
country  a  warning  against  the  awful  con- 
sequences logically  following  from  this  de- 
cision, in  the  following  words: 

"In  considering  this  case  it  is  our  duty 
to  look  at  the  consequences  of  any  de- 
cision that  may  be  rendered.  We  can  not  - 
avoid  this  duty  by  saying  that  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  supposed  cases 
when  they  arise.  When  such  supposed 
cases  do  arise,  those  who  seek  judicial 
support  for  extraordinary  remedies  that 
encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  freemen, 
will  of  course  refer  to  the  principles  an- 
nounced in  previous  adjudications,  and  de- 
mand their  application  to  the  particular 
case  in   hand. 

"It  is,  therefore,  entirely  appropriate  to 
inquire  as  to  the  necessary  results  of  the 
sanction  given  by  this  court  to  the  statute 
here  in  question.  If  Congress,  under  its 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  states,  can 
authorize  the  arrest  of  a  seaman  who  en- 
gaged to  serve  upon  a  private  vessel,  and 
compel  him  by  force  to  return  to  the  ves- 
sel, and  remain  during  the  term  for  which 
he  engaged,  a  similar  rule  may  be  pre- 
scribed as  to  employes  upon  railroads  and 
steamboats  engaged  in  commerce  among 
the  states.  Even  if  it  were  conceded — a 
concession  to  be  made  only  for  argument's 
sake — that  it  could  be  made  a  criminal 
offense,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  for  such  employes  to  quit 
their  employment  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  they  agreed  to  serve, 
it  would  not  follow  that  they  could  be  com- 
pelled, against  their  will  and  in  advance 
of  trial  and  conviction,  to  continue  in 
such  service.       Bvt    the    decision     today 


logically  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  power  exists  in  Congress.  Again,  as 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  have  all  legis- 
lative power  not  prohibited  to  them,  while 
Congress  can  only  exercise  certain  enum- 
erated powers  for  accomplishing  specified 
objects,  why  may  not  the  states  under  the 
principles  this  day  announced,  compel  all 
employes  of  railroads  engaged  in  domestic 
commerce,  and  all  domestic  servants,  and 
all  employes  in  private  establishments, 
within  their  respective  limits,  to  remain 
with  their  employers  during  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  severally  engaged,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  arrested  by  some 
sheriff  or  constable,  and  forcibly  returned 
to  the  service  of  their  employers.  The 
mere  statement  of  these  matters  is  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  decision 
this  day  rendered." 

We  believe  that  the  reason  why  many 
well-meaning,  honest  and  conscientious 
men  and  women  favor  some  form  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  arises  from  the  fact 
that  their  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
refusal  to  arbitrate,  on  the  part  of  large 
corporations  or  other  employers  of  labor. 
It  is  felt  that  the  rest  of  the  public  are 
made  innocent  sufferers  and  victims,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  give  to 
the  public  the  facts,  in  order  that  it  might 
know  who  is  actually  to  blame.  When- 
ever they  are  asked,  "Do  you  want  to  send 
a  man  or  a  woman  to  jail  for  quitting 
work?"  they  immediately  answer,  "No, 
no."  What  they  seem  to  desire  is,  that 
these  corporations  or  employers  who  re- 
fuse to  arbitrate,  shall,  in  some  way,  be 
compelled  to  do  so.  This  is  manifestly 
impossible.  Laws  that  are  "jug-handled," 
even  if  possible  of  enactment  and  execu- 
tion, invariably  have  the  handle  so  placed 
that  the  large  corporations  and  employers 
of  labor  keep  hold  of  the  handle.  Com- 
missions, with  power  to  examine  and  re- 
port, would  seem  to  be  more  in  line  with 
what  is  actually  desired,  but  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  even  these  have 
in  them  a  feature  dangerous  to  liberty,  be- 
cause from  them  may  come — and  some- 
times do  come — reports  which  have  a  tend- 
ency to  warp  public  opinion  and  prepare 
it  for  measures  which,  without  such  prepa- 
ration the  public  would  unhesitatingly  re- 
ject. 

We,  therefore,  reaffirm  the  previous 
position  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  namely,  that  we  are  utterly  opposed 
to  any  law  enacted  by  the  state  which  will 
in  any  way,  by  consent  or  otherwise,  de- 
prive the  worker  of  his  right  to  quit  work 
at  any  time  and  for  any  reason  sufficient 
to  himself;  and  we  recommend  that  the 
different  state  federations  and  local  central 
bodies  in  the  several  states  insist  upon  the 
repeal  of  any  compulsory  features  in  any 
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arbitration  laws  now  on  the  statute  books, 
and  use  their  utmost  endeavor  to  prevent 
any  such  laws  from  being  enacted  in  the 
future. 

•     *     * 
K,aitWap  Empto99s'  Conventions. 

THE   TRAINMEN. 

A  special  train  bearing  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  left  Chicago,  Sunday,  May 
5th,  for  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  over  the 
North-Western  Railroad.  A  short 
stop  was  made  at  Highland  Park,  111., 
in  order  that  the  executive  officers 
and  delegates  might  inspect  the  Home 
for  Aged  and  Disabled  Railroad  Em- 
ployes. After  leaving  Highland  Park, 
a  fast  run  was  made  from  there  to 
Milwaukee,  where  the  special  was 
greeted  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
with  prolonged  salutes  from  locomo- 
tive whistles,  and  upon  arrival  at  the 
depot  the  delegates  were  enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed  by  the  populace. 

A  public  reception  or  meeting  was 
j  given  at  West  Side  Turner  Hall,' 
Monday  evening,  May  6th,  at  which 
about  2,000  persons  were  in  attend- 
ance. Mayor  Rose,  of  Milwaukee, 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  city, 
and  Grand  Master  Morrissey  re- 
sponded. Former  Governor  George 
W.  Peck,  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
speeches,  kept  the  trainmen  in  good 
humor  when  relating  his  experience 
as  a  brakeman  on  the  old  Milwaukee 
road,  when  they  had  wood  burners 
and  the  old  link  and  pin  couplers,  and 
before  the  time  of  what  he  was 
pleased  to  term  the  ''present  link 
sausage  connections,"  known  as  the 
air  brake.  E.  E.  Clark,  Grand  Chief 
Conductor  of  the  O.  R.  C,  extended 
the  fraternal  greetings  of  his  organi- 
zation. Father  Coffin,  the  friend  of 
all  railroad  men,  was  present  and 
made  one  of  his  fatherly  talks  to  the 
boys.  Grand  Master  Sargent  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
who  expected  to  be  present  and  ex- 
tend the  fraternal  greetings  of  this 
organization,  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  illness  in  his  family.    The 


program  was  interspersed  with  music 
by  Clauder*s  Orchestra,  and  was 
closed  with  the  benediction  by  Rev. 
F.  C.  Ryan.  Other  entertainments 
were  planned  to  take  place  during  the 
stay  of  the  delegates  in  the  city. 

The  convention  opened  on  Mon- 
day, May  6th,  but  hardly  got  down  to 
business  before  the  following  Wednes- 
day. 

Among  other  matters  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  delegates,  was  a 
proposition  to  establish  a  reserve 
fund,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
insurance  now  carried  by  the  mem- 
bers; also  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  home  for  helpless 
and  disabled  trainmen  and  providing 
means  for  building  and  maintaining 
the  institution. 

A  new  office,  that  of  Fourth  Vice 
Grand  Master,  was  created,  the  con- 
vention believing  that  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  Brotherhood  made  such 
additional  officer  necessary. 

The  proposed  increase  of  insurance 
failed  to  carry,  the  convention  hold- 
ing to  the  theory  that  it  is  better  to 
have  the  insurance  department  on  a 
substantial  basis  and  the  amounts  of 
insurance  to  remain  as  at  present. 

From  latest  reports  received,  no 
decision  in  regard  to  the  home  propo- 
sition had  been  arrived  at. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in 
Grand  Master  P.  H.  Morrissey,  First, 
Second  and  Third  Vice  Grand  Mas- 
ters W.  G.  Lee,  T.  R.  Dodge  and  Val 
Fitzpatrick  succeeding  themselves. 
The  election  for  the  new  office  of 
Fourth  Vice  Grand  Master  resulted 
in  the  election  of  W.  T.  Newman,  of 
Denver,  Colo.  A.  E.  King,  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  succeeded 
himself,  and  D.  L.  Cease  remains 
Editor  of  the  Trainmen's  Journal. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
convention  at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  at 
1 1 :05  p.  m.,  Thursday,  May  17th,  the 
convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

THE    CONDUCTORS. 

The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
met  in  convention  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
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on  May  14th.  The  newspaper  reports 
that  have  been  received  only  cover 
the  first  three  days  of  the  session. 
The  Conductors  were  royally  received 
and  seem  to  be  having  a  most  en- 
joyable and  profitable  convention.  In 
the  next  issue  the  happenings  of  the 
session  will  be  reported.  A  press  dis- 
patch says,  under  date  of  May  23d : 

"The  twenty-eighth  session  of  the  grand 
division,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
will  complete  its  business  today  and  most 
of  the  delegates  will  leave  St.  Paul  this 
evening.  The  unfinished  business  includes 
only  the  election  of  the  minor  officers  of 
the  grand  division  and  the  selection  of 
the  next  convention  city.  Cincinnati  is 
likely  to  be  chosen. 

"E.  E.  Clark,  who  has  held  the  office 
of  Grand  Chief  Conductor  since  1890; 
Assistant  Grand  Chief  Conductor  A.  B. 
Garretson  and  Grand  Secretary-Treas- 
urer W.  J.   Maxwell  were  re-elected. 

"The  convention  adopted  the  home 
proposition,  the  relief  fund  resolution,  and 
passed  the  amendment  providing  that  all 
delegates  to  the  grand  division  be  paid  $6 
per  day  by  the  grand  division  and  the  total 
expense  levied  pro  rata  against  the  mem- 
bership. The  convention  voted  to  appro- 
priate $25,000  for  a  building  fund  for  the 
home  and  to  levy  an  annual  maintenance 
assessment  of  25  cents  on  each  member. 
For  the  immediate  relief  fund  it  was  de- 
cided to  levy  an  assessment  of  $1  per 
capita,  which  will  make  a  fund  of  nearly 
$26,000. 

"Charles  H.  Wilkins,  of  Chicago,  was 
this  morning  elected  grand  senior  con- 
ductor by  the  O.  R.  C.  He  won  out  over 
three  opponents  on  the  first  ballot.  The 
three  men  who  were  up  against  him  were 
Delegates  Starches,  of  West  Virginia; 
Leach,  of  Michigan,  and  Osbourne,  of 
Ohio." 

THE    SWITCHMEN. 

The  Switchmen's  Union  is  now  in 
session  at  Milwaukee,  but  on  going 
to  press  no  information  had  been  re- 
ceived as  to  important  business  trans- 
acted. The  delegates  were  having  a 
good  time,  as  the  citizens  of  Milwau- 
kee were  maintaining  their  reputation 
as  entertainers.  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Magazine  the  results  of  the 
Switchmen's  convention  will  be  noted. 

•    *    * 

British  Labor  TroubUs. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken 
from  a  recent  issue  of  a  British  pub- 

-U  - 


lication  and  will  show  that  an  ap- 
parent wage  depression  has  begun  in 
Great  Britain: 

The  secretaries  of  the  newly  formed 
conciliation  board  of  Scottish  blast 
furnacemen  have  just  issued  a  circu- 
lar to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  10 
per  cent  to  take  effect  as  from  the 
ist  of  February.  This  is  the  second 
since  May  last,  and  is  regarded  as 
having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
proposed  reduction  to  miners  this 
week. 

About  400  men  employed  in  the 
Medway  cement  trade  came  out  on 
strike  on  Friday.  The  employers  had 
given  notice  of  a  40  per  cent  reduction 
of  wages. 

The  continued  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  in  China  is  exercising  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  certain  branches 
of  the  Lancashire  weaving  trade. 

Owing  to  depression  in  trade,  and 
high  prices  of  fuel,  employers  in  the 
South  Staffordshire  tube  and  socket 
fitting  trades  have  called  upon  their 
workmen,  several  thousand  in  number, 
to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent.  The  operatives  decided  at  a 
meeting  on  Friday  to  resist,  and  if 
necessary  to  declare  a  general  strike. 

The  Taff  Vale  railwaymen's  dispute 
has  taken  another  form.  On  Sunday 
last  an  important  meeting  was  held 
in  Cardiff  between  representatives  of 
the  railwaymen  and  of  the  South 
Wales  Miners'  Federation,  with  the 
object  of  discussing  the  railwaymen's 
request  that  support  should  be  given 
by  the  colliers  in  the  event  of  a  strug- 
gle, which  is  threatened,  in  the  de- 
termination to  get  a  board  of  concilia- 
tion and  the  discharge  of  strangers 
employed  from  August  last.  The  sub- 
ject was  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  and  the  meeting  ended  with 
the  promise  of  the  miners'  representa- 
tives to  submit  the  matter  to  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Federation. 

A  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vails among  the  surface  workers  at 
the  Lancashire  collieries  in  not  having 
received  any  advance  at  the  same  time 
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as  the  miners.  On  Saturday  the  man- 
ager of  a  leading  company  told  a 
deputation  that  their  wages  could 
neither  be  advanced  nor  reduced 
simultaneously  with  the  miners*,  their 
wages  not  being  regulated  by  the  con- 
ciliation board.  Miners  have  received 
three  5  per  cent  advances  since 
October,  representing  a  weekly  in- 
creased distribution  in  the  Federation 
area  of  Great  Britain  of  nearly 
£50,000. 

At  Newington  Butts  130  men  em- 
ployed in  Messrs.  Rabbits  and  Sons* 
bootmaking  works  have  struck,  as  a 
protest  against  certain  of  their  num- 
ber receiving  notices.  It  is  stated 
that  unless  the  demands  of  the  men 
are  conceded  the  men  of  other  firms 
will  follow. 

Over  100  men  struck  work  at  Llan- 
hilleth  Colliery  on  Monday  on  account 
of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  clear- 
ing away  of  rubbish. 

The  long  strike  of  the  North-East 
Coast  bricklayers  for  id.  per  hour — 
lod.  to  iid. — may  now  probably  be 
ended,  the  arbitrator,  Sir  Johh  Tay- 
lor, deciding  that  the  wages  should 
remain  as  at  present.  The  Newcastle 
bricklayers  have  been  on  strike  since 
June. 

On  Monday  morning  the  whole  of 
the  workmen  employed  by  the  Derby 
Ironworks  Company  accepted  a  re- 
duction in  wages  of  3s.  a  week;  this 
is  equivalent  to  5  per  cent  and  10  per 
cent  respectively  for  furnacemen  and 
laborers. 

The  executive  of  the  Miners*  Fed- 
eration have  had  under  discussion  the 
application  of  the  Taff  Vale  railway- 
men  to  aid  them  in  the  forthcoming 
struggle,  but  though  they  have  not 
made  the  decision  public,  it  is  under- 
stood that  as  the  railwaymen  are  act- 
ing independently  of  their  society  in 
London,  they  can  not  countenance, 
or,  at  all  events,  can  not  assist,  unless 
they  obtain  the  society's  sanction  to 
their  procedure. 

On  Saturday  all  the  men  employed 
at    the    well    known    Graig   Collierv, 


Gadb/s,  Aberdarc,  were  paid  off.  It 
is  understood  that  the  lease  is  ap- 
proaching the  end,  but  whether  a  re- 
newal or  a  change  of  conditions  is 
under  deliberation  is  not  known. 

The  Clydach  Vale  dispute,  affecting 
3,000  men,  remains  unsettled.  It  is 
stated  on  the  best  authority  that  the 
Cambrian  Collieries  Company,  while 
entertaining  little  hope  that  the  good 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade  will  pro- 
duce much  result  in  the  present  spirit 
shown  by  some  of  the  miners'  leaders, 
have  given  the  Board  of  Trade  every 
information,  and  have  named  the 
terms  upon  which  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  allow  the  men  to  return  to 
work. 

The  strike  of  the  "cutting"  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Weldless  Tube 
works  continues.  It  is  fortunate  that 
their  action,  which  has  been  strongly 
condemned,  did  not  seriously  affect 
general  arrangements.  It  is  com- 
mented upon  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  these  very  men  had  entered 
into  signed  arrangements  which  were 
to  hold  good  for  six  months. 

*    *    * 
Profits  of  Unionism. 

The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers is  a  union  of  manufacturers, 
formed  for  the  advancement  of  their 
common  interest.  It  is  as  much  a 
"labor  union"  in  principle  as  any 
trade  union  which  so  many  manu- 
facturers curse  and  demand  to  be  ex- 
terminated by  law.  It  is  not  only 
similar  in  principle  but  it  has  like  mis- 
haps and  woes.  Union  men  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  "member**  who  is 
always  kicking  at  the  union,  and  who 
is  indignant  because  the  union  does 
not  bring  him  one  dollar  in  profit  for 
every  cent  he  pays  in  as  dues.  The 
manufacturers  have  this  same  kind 
of  "members.**  Listen  what  Ameri- 
can Trade,  their  official  publication 
says: 

Occasionally  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  offers  his 
resignation  with  the  explanation  that  the 
membership  has  not  been  productive  of  an> 
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beneficial  results.  Such  instances  are  rare 
and  an  analysis  of  the  condition  surround- 
ing each  case  shows  that  almost  without 
exception  the  lack  of  results  is  the  fault  of 
the  member  rather  than  the  Association. 
Primarily  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Association  are  not  selfish ;  the  organiza- 
tion was  formed  for  broad  public  purposes 
and  its  policy  still  follows  this  same  di- 
rection. 

Membership  is  not  offered  with  represen- 
tations of  large  personal  profit,  but  on  the 
ground  that  whatever  benefit  may  result  to 
the  entire  industrial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try through  the  work  of  the  Association 
must  be  of  advantage  to  individual  firms 
and  corporations.  A  selfish  view  of  the 
matter  would  show  that  the  individual 
might  enjoy  the  results  of  the  Associa- 
tion's work  without  assuming  any  share 
of  its  expense  or  contributing  in  any  way 
to  its  support;  but  fortunately  there  are 
very  few  manufacturers  whose  range  of 
vision  is  so  narrow  or  whose  public  spirit 
is  so  lacking.  Those  who  recogrnize  the 
possibilities  of  the  Association  and  appre- 
ciate its  value  are  ready,  as  a  rule,  to  give 
it  support,  both  moral  and  material. 

While  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
Association  is  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
dividual interest  by  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare,  many  lines  of  direct  per- 
sonal service  to  members  have  developed 
as  incidents  of  the  general  public  work  of 
the  organization,  and  thus  it  has  come 
about  that  the  member  derives  large  per- 
sonal benefit  in  addition  to  the  good  that 
results  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
country   at   large. 

When  a  member  declares  that  his  con- 
nection with  the  Association  is  not  bene- 
ficial it  is  because  he  fails  to  understand 
fully  the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  the 
Association,  because  he  does  not  utilize 
the  facilities  at  his  command,  because  he 
does  not  follow  the  work  that  is  done  for 
him,  or  possibly  because  he  is  looking  for 
the  direct  return  of  his  fifty-dollar  mem- 
bership investment  with  a  large  percentage 
of  cash  profit. 

Among  the  most  liberal  and  most  skillful 
advertisers  there  are  few  who  expect  to 
trace  exact  results  from  any  portion  of 
their  expenditures  in  this  direction.  They 
reckon  results  rather  by  the  general  im- 
petus which  their  business  receives  from 
liberal  puVlicity.  While  not  in  any  re- 
spect a  personal  advertising  agency,  the 
work  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  ex- 
tension of  foreign  trade,  tends  to  make 
American  goods  better  known  throughout 
the  world  and  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  world's  buyers  towards  the  United 
States.  The  keeping  of  a  debit  and  credit 
account  with  the  Association  and  attempt- 


ing to  balance  cost  of  membership  and  re- 
sults in  dollars  and  cents  is  neither  prac- 
ticable nor  reasonable. 

There  is  not  a  member  among  the  1,200 
on  the  rolls  of  the  National  Association 
who  can  not  secure  some  advantage  from 
his  membership  that  will  abundantly  justify 
his  investment.  So  far  as  is  possible  ef- 
fort is  made  to  anticipate  and  interpret 
the  individual  wants  of  members,  but  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  follow  the  per- 
sonal name  or  pretensions  of  similarity  in 
purposes.  This  is  a  condition  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Its  purposes  and  possibilities  understood 
and  appreciated,  and  its  facilities  intelli- 
gently utilized,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  should  command  the  con- 
tinuous support  of  all  its  membership  with- 
out even  the  present  small  percentage  of 
resignations. 

^     ^     ^ 
An  Australian  Labor  LaW. 

The  Colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
just  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  enacted 
elaborate  labor  legislation,  including 
the  features  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
the  law,  prepared  by  a  British  au- 
thority : 

The  act  ii  entitled  the  "Industrial  Ar- 
bitration Act,  1900."  It  provides  "for  the 
registration  and  incorporation  of  indus- 
trial unions,  and  the  making  and  enforcing 
of  industrial  agreements;  to  constitute  a 
court  of  arbitration  for  the  hearing  and  de- 
termination of  industrial  disputes  and  mat- 
ters referred  to  it  by  conciliators;  to  de- 
fine the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  proced- 
ure of  such  court;  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  its  awards  and  orders,  and 
for  purposes  consequent  on  or  incidental 
to  those  objects."  Such  are  the  purposes 
of  the  act  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  enactment  goes  far 
beyond  anything  that  we  have  in  this 
country,  and,  indeed,  it  has  provisions 
which  the  labor  leaders  in  Britain  have  al- 
ways opposed.  The  operation  of  the  act 
will  be  watched  with  interest  by  all  asso- 
ciated with  labor  movements  and  legisla- 
tion, as  an  experiment  in  a  new  sphere  of 
legislative  action.  Labor  unions  are,  by 
express  enactment,  made  corporate  bodies, 
by  registration  and  incorporation.  They 
can  sue,  and  be  sued,  as  corporate  bodies, 
in  the  same  way  as  public  companies. 
Thus  they  differ  wholly  from  trade  unions 
in  this  country  in  essential  matters  re- 
lating to  constitution  and  modes  of  legal 
procedure,  and  in  the  relationship  of  mem- 
bers to  unions. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  section  by  sec- 
tion : 

Section  i,  short  title. 

2.  Definitions.  Common  rule  means 
practice,  usage,  terms,  mode  of  employ- 
ment, regulations,  etc.,  in  the  conduct  of 
any  industrial  court — ^the  court  of  arbitra- 
tion constituted  by  the  act.  Employer: 
Person,  firm,  company,  or  public  body. 
Employe:  Any  person  employed  in  any  in- 
dustry. Industrial  dispute:  A  dispute  re- 
lating to  labor,  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed. Industrial  matters :  Things  af- 
fecting work  done  or  to  be  done,  rights 
and  duties  of  employer  and  employed — (a) 
As  to  wages,  prices,  allowances,  etc. ;  (6) 
Hours  of  labor;  age,  sex,  qualification, 
modes,  terms,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; (c)  Employment  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  others,  or  the  refusal  to  em- 
ploy or  the  dismissal  of  all  such  persons ; 
(rf)  Custom,  usage  in  any  industry,  gen- 
erally or  locally ;  (e)  Claims  under  any  in- 
dustrial agreement.  Industrial  union : 
Union  registered  and  incorporated  under 
the  act.  Industry :  Business,  trade,  manu- 
facture, undertaking,  calling,  or  employ- 
ment in  which  men  cr  women  are  em- 
ployed. This  is  designed  to  cover  every 
form  of  employment  by  private  persons, 
firms,  public  companies,  or  private  bodies. 
Prescribed :  By  the  act.  regulation,  or 
otherwise.  Registrar:  Person  appointed 
under  the  act.  Trade  union :  One  reg- 
istered under  the  act  of  i88i. 

3.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of 
registrar,  with  powers,  etc. 

4.  Registration  of  industrial  unions : 
(a)  Of  any  incorporated  company  or  as- 
sociation of  persons,  not  less  than  five, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  six  months, 
and  which  shall  have  employed  on  an 
average  not  less  than  100  persons;  (b) 
Any  trade  union  or  association  of  trade 
unions;  (c)  Any  branch  of  a  trade  union. 
Appeal  is  provided  for  in  case  the  regis- 
trar should  refuse  to  register  an  industrial 
union.  Certificate  of  incorporation  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  such,  and  that  the 
requirements  of  the  act  have  been  com- 
plied with  until  such  certificate  of  incor- 
poration has  been  cancelled. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  registration 
of:  (a)  An  incorporated  company;  -(6) 
an  association  of  persons ;  and  (c)  a  trade 
union  or  branch  of  union.  The  registrar 
may  require  proof  of  authority  of  mem- 
bers to  register ;  and  he,  or  the  court,  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  rules  or  articles  are 
in  accordance  with  the  act  and  the  sched- 
ule thereto  annexed. 

6.  Rules  to  be  adopted  must  have  sanc- 
tion of  the  governor,  and  then  be  made 
binding  upon  all  members  of  the  registered 
l)ocl^. 


7.  Incorporated  industrial  union  to  be 
a  body  corporate,  with  perpetual  succes- 
sion, and  a  common  seal,  until  registration 
is  cancelled.  Such  union  may  hold  land 
and  other  property,  none  of  which  may  be 
taken  in  execution,  except  under  this  act. 
Copy  of  rules  and  list  of  members  to  be 
supplied  to  the  registrar,  together  with 
copies  of  all  industrial  agreements  entered 
into. 

8.  Provides  for  resignation  of  mem- 
bers, or  the  cancelling  of  certificate  of 
registration,  but  neither  can  be  done  pend- 
ing any  litigation  proceeding  under  the 
act,  or  until  ended. 

9.  Industrial  unions  to  be  classified, 
and  class  to  be  stated. 

10.  Provides  for  the  recovery  of  sub- 
scriptions, contributions,  and  fines  from 
members  of  industrial  unions  according  to 
the  rules. 

11.  Industrial  agreement  may  be  made 
and  enforced  between  union  and  union,  or 
between  employers  and  workmen,  for  a 
specified  term  not  exceeding  three  years ; 
such  agreements  to  be  filed. 

12.  All  such  agreements  to  be  valid 
and  binding  on  the  parties  thereto,  whether 
between  union  and  union,  or  the  union 
and  members  thereof,  but  may  be  re- 
scinded or  varied  by  agreement  in  writing 
to  be  filed. 

13.  Agreements  to  have  same  effect  as 
an  award,  and  to  be  enforced  in  same 
manner  by  the  court  having  jurisdiction. 

14  to  18.  These  five  sections  deal  with 
the  constitution  of  the  court  of  arbitration. 
The  president  to  be  a  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court.  Members  of  the  court  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  one-half  to  be 
recommended  by  one  of  the  parties,  the 
other  half  by  the  other  party.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  court  to  be  paid  one  guinea  for 
each  sitting.  The  court  to  have  full  juris- 
diction and  powers. 

19  to  29.  These  eleven  sections  define 
the  jurisdiction,  procedure,  and  powers  of 
the  court.  In  general  terms  it  may  be 
said  that  the  provisions  cover  all  the 
things  that  are  provided  for  in  our  elabor- 
ate county  court  acts  and.  in  the  summary 
jurisdiction  courts  under  the  Employers 
and  Workmen  Act.  Neither  president  nor 
members  of  the  court  must  disclose  mat- 
ters of  evidence  as  to  profits  or  financial 
condition  of  parties  under  penalty  of  500/. 
Evidence  may  be  taken  in  camera.  Ref- 
erence to  the  court  may  be  made  by  either 
party,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  by  summons.  Power  is  given  to 
enter  any  place  to  view,  or  examine  any 
person  on  oath.  There  is  to  be  no  appeal 
to  any  other  court ;  the  award  is  to  be 
final.  No  abatement  on  death  of  either 
party.     No  strike,  lock-out,  or  cessation  of 
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employment  during  proceedings.  In  case 
of  contravention,  penalty  to  be  imposed ; 
also  if  employer  discharge  employe.  The 
court  may  order  a  minimum  wage,  or 
order  that  preference  be  given  to  a  member 
of  the  union  by  the  employer. 

30  to  35.  These  five  sections  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  award  or  offer. 
Officers  of  the  supreme  and  all  other 
courts  are  empowered  to  enforce  the  de- 
crees of  the  arbitration  court.  The  prop- 
erty of  industrial  union  to  be  answerable 
to  award  or  order;  if  not  sufficient,  then 
each  member  up  to  a  maximum  of  10/. 

36  and  37.  Supplemental.  Provides  that 
the  governor  may  make  regulations,  etc., 
similar  to  those  by  a  secretary  of  state  in 
this  country. 

The  schedule  sets  forth  matters  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  rules,  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, and  regulations  of  the  incorporated 
bodies.  They  include  such  as  are  provided 
for  in  the  trade  union  acts  and  in  the 
companies'  acts  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  most  momentous  piece  of 
labor  legislation  ever  attempted  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  The  summary  above 
given  indicates  its  nature  and  character. 
The  power  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages  for  three 
years  in  advance  is  in  itself  a  vast  power. 
The  court  also  fixes  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  all  other  conditions.  The  awards  in 
all  cases  are  final ;  there  is  no  appeal,  ex- 
cept to  the  same  court.  The  operation  of 
the  act  will  afford  experience  as  to  State 
regulation  of  industry  such  as  no  other 
country  can  produce. 

^     ^     ^ 
Not  Ltfie  Colorado. 

The  law-makers  and  law-smashers 
(judges)     of     Pennsylvania     ignore 


seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  voters  of 
that  state  when  "labor  bills"  are  to 
be  enacted  or  enforced.  The  follow- 
ing bill  was  introduced  by  request  of 
the  railroad  employes  f>i  Pennsyl- 
vania : 

An  Act  to  g^ive  to  all  employes  of  any 
person,  firm,  company  or  corporation 
doing  business  in  this  State  the  same 
rights  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  persons 
not  so  employed. 

Section  i. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly  met  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  the,  authority  of  the  same.  That 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
all  employes  in  civil  actions  against  any 
person,  firm,  company  or  corporation  shall 
have  all  the  rights  in  said  action  as  per- 
sons not  so  employed. 

A  correspondent  writes  the  Maga- 
zine: "Unfortunately  this  bill  met 
with  such  serious  opposition  by  cor- 
porate power  that  after  a  three 
months'  fight  in  committee  and  on 
floor  it  was  killed  on  second  reading." 

There  are  enough  railroad  men  in 
Pennsylvania  to  make  a  new  legisla- 
ture— if  they  only  would.  They 
should  look  to  Colorado  for  a  pointer, 
a  state  that  selects  state  officials  and 
legislators  from  the  ranks  of  labor. 


Labor      Not 


e  s 
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Unionism  in  France. — There  was  said 
to  be  2,685  registered  trades  unions  with 
a  membership  of  492,647  in  France  at 
the  close  of  1899. 


Have  Their  Wages  Increased. — The 
plumbers  of  Springfield,  111.,  have  had 
their  wages  increased  from  $3.25  to  $3.50 
per  day,  and  without  a  strike. 


The  Painters'  Strike  Adjusted. — The 
strike  of  the  Cincinnati  painters  has  been 
adjusted,  they  having  signed  an  agree- 
ment for  two  years  with  the  Master 
Painters'  Association,  whereby  the  men 
will  receive  33  cents  per  hour  this  year, 
and  35  cents  per  hour  in  1902. 


Not  in  the  Trust. — An  independent 
match  factory  with  a  capacity  of  15,- 
000,000  matches  per  day  is  shortly  to  be 
put  in  operation  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


To  Combat  Organized  Labor. — It  is 
reported  that  $50,000  has  been  raised  by  a 
number  of  employers  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  organized 
labor. 


Reaching  Out.  —  The  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  is  said  to  be  in  control  of 
all  the  iron  mines  in  the  province  of  Santi- 
ago, having  bought  up  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican Iron  Company,  and  the  iron  mines  at 
Darquiri,  near  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
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Has  Resumed  Operations. — The  Fal- 
con plant  of  the  American  Sheet  Steel 
Company  at  Niles,  Ohio,  has  resumed  work 
in  all  departments  after  almost  a  year's 
idleness. 


Wages  Have  Advanced. — The  track 
laborers  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron 
Mountain  Railways  have  recently  had 
their  wages  advanced  from  $i.io  to  $1.25 
per  day. 


Have  Signed  the  Scale. — The  tinners 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  recently  struck 
have  returned  to  work,  the  union  scale  of 
27 Yi  cents  per  hour  having  been  signed 
by  all  of  the  large  contractors. 


A  New  Label. — A  label  to  be  used  on 
finished  tools,  axes,  miners'  tools,  etc.,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Blacksmiths.  It  is  printed  in 
blue  ink  on  white  paper.     Look  for  it. 


Wages  Increased. — The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railway  is  reported  to  have  increased 
the  wages  of  "every  man  and  boy  employed 
in  the  shops'*  to  an  extent  of  5  per  cent. 
This  advance  is  said  to  benefit  9,000  em- 
ployes. 


Proposed  Laundry  Trust  Failed. — It 
is  said  that  an  attempt  to  form  a  laundry 
trust  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  failed  because 
of  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  largest 
laundry  establishments  to  go  into  the 
scheme. 


Illegal  Use  op  the  Label. — A  bill 
providing  that  a  fine  of  from  $100  to 
$1,000  may  be  imposed  upon  anyone  who 
illegally  uses  the  union  label  of  any  labor 
organization  is  now  pending  in  the  legis- 
lature of   Pennsylvania. 


To  Another  Clime. — Over  fifty  Pitts- 
burg glass  workers  are  said  to  have  con- 
tracted to  go  to  New  Zealand  to  enter 
the  employ  of  the  New  Zealand  Flint 
Glass  Company.  Two  hundred  dollars  for 
fare  and  expenses,  and  $10  per  week  while 
on  the  outward  trip  is  to  be  allowed  each 
workman. 


Want  an  Increase  op  Wages. — It  is 
reported  that  the  union  carpenters  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  asked  that  their 
wages  be  advanced  5  cents  per  hour,  and 
threaten  to  strike  if  the  demand  is  re- 
fused. At  present  they  work  eight  hours 
per  day  and  receive  27  J^  cents  per  hour. 
Later  information  says  the  carpenters 
have  struck  for  the  increase  to  32  J4 
cents  per  hour  and  feel  confident  of  win- 
ning. 


Shorter  Hours  and  Bettek  Work. — 
An  exchange  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  M.  PankeiefT,  a  wealthy  Rus- 
sian mill  owner  employing  hundreds  of 
men  in  his  mills  and  factories,  has  vol- 
untarily reduced  the  hours  of  labor  from 
12  to  8  hours  per  day,  without  any  re- 
duction of  pay.  It  was  predicted  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  do  as  much  work  as 
heretofore,  but  in  a  public  statement  he 
says  that  instead  of  losing,  he  has  gained 
by  the  change,  and  that  through  the  con- 
tentment of  the  men  and  their  attentive- 
ness  to  their  work,  they  are  able  to  do 
more  work  in  8  hours  than  they  formerly 
did  in   12  hours. 


MoiiE  op  the  Trust. — The  Mississippi 
Glass  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  the  Besto  Glass 
Co.,  the  Wire-Glass  Co.,  the  American 
Wire-Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  Appcrt 
Glass  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania,  are  said  to 
have  consolidated,  and  hereafter  the  en- 
tire American  product  is  to  be  controlled 
entirely  by  a  single  corporation  known  as 
the  Mississippi  Glass  Company.  The  prod- 
uct is  used  as  a  fire  retardent  in  tall 
buildings  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  it,  notwithstanding  the 
industry  is  comparatively  a  new  one.  The 
patents  are  owned  by  the  new  company 
and  it  has  full  control.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  prices  will  be  increased,  a  good 
profit  already  being  realized,  but  all  but 
two  of  the  factories  will  be  closed,  thereby 
throwing  many  employes  out  of  work. 


A  Mob  Inciter. — In  a  recent  injunction 
case  against  strikers  in  Chicago,  a  Judge 
Sheppard   ruled   as   follows: 

"An  injunction,  though  erroneous,  is 
entitled  to  obedience  so  long  as  it  stands. 
If  the  acts  charged  were  done  by  the  ap- 
pellants the  very  object  of  the  bill  waH 
thwarted  to  just  the  extent  that  the  acts 
were  eflfectual.  The  real  question  before 
us  is  whether  the  appellants  were  guilty 
of  the  acts  in  violation  of  the  injunction 
that  are  charged   against  them." 

How  does  that  suit  the  "liberty-loving 
American  citizen?"  If  one  fool  judge 
issues  an  injunction  against  a  man  eating 
or  drinking,  "though  erroneous,"  that  man 
must  starve!  He  has  no  recourse.  Some 
day  there  will  be  a  "Boston  Tea  Party" 
on  a  larger  scale.     Mark  the  prediction ! 


The  "Worker." — As  is  well  known,  the 
socialists  of  the  country  have  split  into 
two  factions  over  the  question  of  trade 
unions.  The  old-time,  conservative  social- 
ists have  always  advocated  scabbing,  in 
fact  anything  that  will  injure  trades 
unions,  while  the  more  progressive  social- 
ists,   members   of   the    Social    Democratic 
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party,  have  discarded  that  idea  aud  are 
now  proselyting  in  favor  of  trade  unions. 
Each  of  these  factions  publish  an  official 
organ  and  each  has  been  called  The  Peo- 
ple, but  henceforth  the  official  organ  of 
the  socialists  who  are  friendly  to  or- 
ganized labor  will  be  known  as  The 
Worker.  A  fair  recognition  of  this 
friendship  should  be  an  increased  circula- 
tion. Send  to  184  Williams  street,  New 
York  City,  for  a  sample  copy  of  The 
Worker. 


Watch  the  Watch  Trust. — The  Phila- 
delphia North  American  says:  "Now  ne- 
gotiations have  been  begun  to  bring  all 
the  important  watch  and  watch  case  es- 
tablishments in  the  United  States  into  one 
combination.  It  is  announced  that  this  is 
another  Morgan  scheme,  and  that  T.  Zur- 
brugg,  head  of  the  Philadelphia  Watch 
Case  Company,  of  Riverside,  N.  J.,  is  en- 
gineering the  deal." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Zur- 
brugg  is  the  man  who  is  fighting  the 
Watch  Case  Engravers'  Union  so  viciously. 
If  he  succeeds  in  his  purpose  "to  bring 
all  the  important  watch  case  establish- 
ments into  one  combination"  he  will  do 
more  than  others  have  ever  done.  If 
this  new  trust  is  to  fight  union  labor  the 
railroad  men  of  this  country  will  make 
somebody  rich  who  will  run  an  anti-trust, 
or  union  factory. 


Women  Blacksmiths. — Nearly  1,000 
chainmakers,  mostly  women,  came  out  on 
strike  in  the  Cradley  Heath  (England) 
district  last  week,  against  a  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  in  their  list  prices.  The  em- 
ployers, in  griving  notice  of  the  reduction, 
intimated  their  regret,  but  many  com- 
petitors had  so  nibbled  at  the  rates  paid 
that  honorable  employers  were  compelled 
to  take  action  for  their  own  protection. 
Many  employers  have,  it  appears,  prom- 
ised friendly  assistance,  and  thirteen  or 
fourteen  firms  have  expressed  willingness 
to  continue  to  pay  full  rates.  But  the 
"cutting  firms"  must  come  into  line.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  employers  have 
helped  to  keep  up  rates  in  poorly  paid  in- 
dustries, when  some  have  tried  to  cut 
prices  and  squeeze  the  difference  out  of 
the  workers,  lyiost  of  those  aflPected  in  the 
present  dispute  are  home  workers,  the 
workshop  being  in  the  rear  of  the  cottage 
in  which  the  worker  dwells.  Of  late  there 
has  been  an  almost  total  absence  of  dis- 
putes in  the  chainmaking  industry. — 
London  Engineering. 


BuGLB  Calls. — Mr.  Benjamin  Wood,  of 
the  firm  of  S.  N.  Wood  &  Co.»  manufac- 


turers of  uniuu-niade  clothing  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  City,  is  the 
author  of  a  volume  entitled  Bugle  Calls. 
published  by  Bretano,  New  York.  As  an 
employer  who  at  one  time  aggressively 
opposed  trade  unions  he  now  champions 
their  cause,  advocating  the  union  label. 
The  initial  paragraph  of  a  chapter  cap- 
tioned "Think  for  Yourself,"  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

"The  toilers  pull  down  the  venerable 
temple  of  justice  and  liberty  with  their 
own  rash  hands  on  their  own  devoted 
heads.  They  demolish  the  good  and  in- 
crease the  evil  by  closing  their  eyes  to 
the  consequence  of  their  acts.  They  rush 
on  to  their*  doom,  laboring  over  ten  hourr^ 
a  day,  and  accepting  less  than  a  fair  day's 
wages.  They  give  the  most,  get  the  least, 
and  yet  continue  to  patronize  those  who 
thrive  on  their  degradation — the  non- 
union establishments.  The  spirit  of  trade- 
unionism  is  thus  violated  by  the  very  men 
who  should  certainly  be  the  last  to  do  to 
others  what  they  would  not  wish  others 
should   do   to   them." 

In  another  chapter  the  author  says: 
"The  toilers  make  themselves  great  or 
little  according  to  their  will.  Act  like 
sheep  and  you  will  be  eaten  by  wolves." 


An  Employer's  Opinion. — The  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Unionist  says  in  discussing 
the  fight  being  made  in  that  city  against 
"Puck"  soap  by  the  soap  trust,  because 
the   former  bears  the  union  label : 

"W.  A.  Clark,  who  represents  one  of 
the  big  trust  houses  and  who  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  retail  grocers  to  make  a 
specialty  of  his  'Yellow  Laundry/  *No.  1* 
and  'No.  12,'  'Our  White  Laundry'  and 
'Olivet,'  made  the  statement  this  week 
at  his  hotel  that  the  combine  of  the  big 
soap  houses  would  show  the  Des  Moines 
concern  a  few  things  before  they  were 
through  with  them.  Mr.  Clark  said: 
'The  price  is  the  only  thing  that  counts 
and  we  are  in  position  to  prove  what  we 
claim.  The  only  thing  that  interests  us 
is  the  flurry  that  has  been  made  in  soap 
manufactures  because  unionism  has  been 
inaugurated  in  Des  Moines.  Now,  the 
employes  of  every  other  soap  factory  in 
the  country  are  taking  steps  to  organize. 
The  big  concerns  up  to  this  time  have 
been  able  to  prevent  organization.  That 
is  the  principal  grievance  we  have.  As 
far  as  the  union   label   is   concerned   we 

don't  give  a  d n  for  it.     Union  labor 

men  buy  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest. 
I  can  give  you  instances  by  the  yard 
where  it  has  been  tried.    They  organize 

and  raise  h 1  with  their  employers  and 

demand  the  label  put  on  what  they  make 
and  then  go  off  and,  like  everybody  else, 
buy    what    they    can    buy    for    the    least 
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money.  \Vc  have  no  fear  of  the  label 
in  a  soap  war.  The  only  thin;  is  the 
disorganization  of  the  other  big  soap  fac- 
tories by  introducing  unionism.  Union- 
ism demoralizes  business  and  the  combine 
can  not  tolerate  it  and  won't.*  " 


Utopia  Has  Fallen. — After  a  great 
blowing  of  horns  and  assurances  that  the 
labor  problem  had  at  last  been  solved  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  is  now 
shut  down  by  a  strike  and  lock-out.  This 
shows  that  it  takes  something  more  than 
a  paternal  Utopia  to  make  workingmen 
satisfied.  The  causes  of  the  strike  are 
said  to  have  been  the  discharge  of  four 
union  molders.  If  these  molders  were 
discharged  for  gockl  and  sufficient  reason 
it  would  seem  that  the  proprietors  would 
have  had  the  matter  arbitrated  by  the 
"factory  committee"  before  permitting  the 
strike ;  if ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  were 
discharged,  as  is  claimed,  because  they 
were  union  committee  men,  then  the 
strike  is  justifiable. 

But  aside  from  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  case,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  under 
any  circumstances  a  strike  was  permitted, 
for  at  no  factory  in  the  world  were  em- 
ployes' comforts  and  welfare  looked  after 
more  carefully  than  by  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company.  The  Patterson  broth- 
ers, who  are  the  proprietors,  have  made  a 
"hobby"  of  providing  comforts  for  their 
employes.  What  this  policy  provided  was 
set  forth  with  pride  by  the  Locomotive 
Firemen's  Magazine  for  March.  Other 
manufacturers  had  said  that  the  Patter- 
sons were  trying  a  losing  experiment,  and 
that  their  kindness  would  not  be  appre- 
ciated. It  will  now  go  out  that  it  is  use- 
less to  extend  kind  treatment  to  employes, 
and  that  the  system  of  "drive"  is  the  most 
profitable   one. 


"Naturally"  That  Way. — Everybody 
knows  that  "a  'eopard  cannot  change  his 
spots,"  and  now  they  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  an  employer  of  labor  who  will 
only  concede  fair  treatment  to  his  em- 
ployes when  forced  to  do  so  cannot  be 
honest.  Nature  created  the  one  spotted 
and  the*  other  a  rascal,  and  physic  will 
not   change   what   nature   implanted. 

After  a  long  contest  between  the  New 
York  Sun  and  the  Typographical  Union  a 
peace  was  patched  up  about  three  months 
ago.  The  Sun  agreed  that  old  employes 
would  be  reinstated  if  the  boycott  was 
raised.  The  Union  performed  its  part 
of  the  agreement  and  throughout  the 
country  made  the  announcement  that  the 
New  York  Sun  was  again  on  the  fair  list. 
The  Typographical  Union,  acting  in  good 
faith,  spread  the  news  by  the  aid  of  circu- 


lars, the  labor  press  and  Associated  Press 
dispatches.  Now  follows  the  sequel — 
best  told  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  Union  circular: 

"Manager  Laffan,  of  the  Sun,  thereupon 
complimented  the  Union  upon  its  liber- 
ality, expressed  his  admiration  for  it,  and 
immediately  left  the  city  for  a  'much- 
needed  vacation.*  Suspicion  arose,  but 
was  scouted  as  unworthy.  Two  months 
elapsed  before  Mr.  Laffan  rettuTied.  Two 
weeks  more  went  by  before  he  could  be 
seen.  Friends  of  the  Union  whispered 
that  all  was  not  right,  but  still  the  Union 
stood  faithful  and  steadfast  to  its  prom- 
ises. At  last  Manager  Laffan  was  seen, 
when  he  grandiloquently  imparted  the  in- 
formation to  the  Union's  officers  that  the 
Sun's  old  employes  might  apply  there  for 
work  and,  if  their  services  were  needed, 
they  might  be  considered,  but  their  or- 
ganization would  not  be  recognized.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  all  parties  to  the 
'settlement'    were    dumbfounded. 

"Briefly,  the  main  reasons  for  'Mana- 
ger' Laffan's  latest  action  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  The  contest  be- 
tween the  Sun  and  the  Union  has  exposed 
the  Sun  in  its  true  colors.  Notwith- 
standing that  three  months  have  elapsed 
since  peace  was  declared,  the  advertisers 
have  not  gone  back  to  the  Sun,  as  was 
expected,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Sun 
has  been  so  displaced  by  the  other  daily 
papers  since  the  trouble  began  that  its 
former  readers  did  not  again  demand  it; 
and  probably  a  greater  reason  was  that 
'Manager'  Laffan  thought  the  Union  had 
thrown  away  its  weapons  and  could  not 
again  recover  the  situation  which  induced 
him  to  open  negotiations.  This  is  a  de- 
lusion, however,  which  no  one  else  pos 
sesses. 

"All  the  Union  has  asked  of  the  Sun 
is  to  pay  the  same  wages,  under  the  same 
conditions,  as  the  New  York  Herald, 
World,  Journal,  Press,  Tribune,  Times, 
Mail  and  Express,  Commercial  Advertiser. 
Citisen,  Standard-Union,  Telegram,  Tele- 
graph, Daily  News,  Daily  Commercial. 
Commercial  Bulletin  and  Law  Journal. 

"The  Union  having  made  every  effort 
to  secure  peace,  now  confidently  again 
appeals  to  the  union  workingmen  of  the 
country.  The  managers  of  the  Sun  began 
this  contest  on  August  5,  1899,  by  secretly 
and  treacherously  engaging  in  Philadel- 
phia a  force  of  non-union  men  to  take 
the  places  of  their  old  employes — some 
of  whom  had  worked  on  the  Sun  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  There  was  absolutely 
no  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  Union. 
There  was  no  question  of  wages  or  hours 
— no  dispute  with  a  single  member  of  the 
Union.  The  only  offense  on  the  part  of 
the  men  was  their  membership  in  a  trade 
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union.  The  Sun  has  for  years  viciously 
attacked  the  principle  of  the  organization 
of  labor,  and  is  now  attempting  to  put 
its  teachings  into  practice.  Our  battle  is 
the  battle  of  all  union  workingmen,  and 
all  their  friends.  Those  who  give  aid  and 
support  to  the  Sun  must  also  be  classed 
among  our  enemies. 

•Therefore,  we  ask  you  not  to  buy  the 


Sun,  and  not  .*  pdtron'ze  anyutic  v\!ii' 
does  buy  it ;  n  I  to  buy  any  article  th.!! 
is  advertised  iti  the  Sun,  and  not  to 
patronize  in  ajiy  way  anj'  person  or  firm 
that  sells  any  article  advertised  therein ; 
and  we  also  isk  you  to  advise  and  re 
quest  and  peisuade  all  your  friends  and 
all  the  frieu'ls  of  fair  wages  and  fair 
treatment   to   do   likewise." 


Passing  Events* 


/^  RGANIZATION       OF       TrUSTS. — ^Thc 

^^  whole  world  is  buzzing  in  won- 
derment over  the  rapid  organization  of 
trusts.  Everybody  wonders  what  is 
to  be  the  effect  of  these  enormous  ag- 
gregations of  capital;  wageworkers 
especially  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
cerned in  a  revolution  of  commerce 
and  production  and  industry  which 
must  directly  affect  them  in  many  re- 
spects. 

Strangely  enough  the  new  develop- 
ments cause  no  consternation  in  labor 
circles.  The  only  direct  effect  is  to 
stimulate  organization  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  skilled  workers,  particu- 
larly, realize  that  their  ability  to  deal 
with  trusts  depends  upon  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  own  organization. 
The  skilled  American  workman  is  a 
peculiar  product  whose  duplicate  is 
to  be  found  nowhere  else  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  True  he  gets  higher 
wages  than  the  workmen  in  other 
countries  but  in  return  he  performs 
from  three  to  five  times  as  much  la- 
bor per  day  as  his  Continental 
brethren.  The  American  workman 
will  take  responsibility  and  develops 
in  value  to  his  employer  in  proportion 
as  he  is  allowed  to  exercise  some  in- 
dividuality and  judgment 

The  recent  panic  on  Wall  street 
when  the  giants  of  the  financial  world 
wrestled  for  the  control  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  brought  to  the  front  the 
fact  that  the  magnates  who  control 
the    production    and    distribution    of 

*  Special  oorre«poDd«no«  written  tor  the  FiBS- 
MSM'B  MAOACzra  b7  Ets  McDonald  Valeah,  Waab- 
inctan,  D.  O. 


Steel  and  iron  are  about  to  absorb  the 
steamships  and  railways.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  they  intend  to  take 
over  all  sorts  of  industries  which  can 
be  controlled  profitably  by  a  trust  and 
that  they  propose  to  keep  the  steam- 
ships and  railways  busy  hauling  their 
products. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  railway  end  of  the  trust  proposes 
to  interfere  with  the  organizations  of 
their  employes.  There  is  no  overplus 
of  skilled  workmen  just  now  in  rail- 
way circles — that  is  of  the  kind  that 
is  in  demand  in  this  country. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  business  it  is 
far  more  satisfactory  for  employers 
to  deal  with  a  committee  representing 
employes  and  with  power  to  carry 
out  agreements  when  made.  There  is, 
however,  every  need  for  railway  em- 
ployes to  keep  their  organizations  up 
to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 
The  trust  always  has  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  cut  wages  and  economize  by 
piling  more  work  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  already  heavily  burdened. 

Mr.  Charles  Schwab,  the  million 
dollar  superintendent  of  the  steel 
trust,  appeared  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  in  Washington  the  other 
day  and  made  some  curious  state- 
ments and  they  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  every  workingman.  Mr. 
Schwab  does  not  aprove  of  labor  or- 
ganizations. He  talks  that  old  non- 
sense about  there  being  plenty  ot 
opportunity  for  every  man  and  says 
that  industrial  organization  keeps  the 
workman  from  getting  anything  over 
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the  regular  scale — in  case  he  happens 
to  be  an  extra  skillful  man.  That  is 
not  true.  The  organization  simply  sets 
the  minimum  scale  and  the  employer 
who  wants  to  encourage  talent  is  al- 
ways welcome  to  pay  as  much  more 
than  the  scale  as  he  chooses.  Mr. 
Schwab  is  very  anxious  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthinking 
public  by  prating  about  the  great  op- 
portunity that  labor  will  have  under 
the  trusts.  He  realizes  that  here  is 
one  of  its  weak  points  and  is  hasten- 
ing to  forestall  criticism. 

Wages  and  conditions  may  be  fairly 
satisfactory  under  trust  control  of 
various  industries  but  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  it  cuts  off  opportunities 
for  individual  development.  The 
young  man  must  become  the  employe 
of  the  trust  and  accept  its  environ- 
ment whether  he  will  or  no.  When 
you  make  men  the  well-paid  auto- 
matons of  a  trust  you  are  striking  a 
blow  at  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  has  given  us  national  individ- 
uality and  promineiice. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration. — 
The  conciliation  conference  recently 
held  in  New  York  between  represen- 
tatives of  organized  labor  and  that  of 
employing  and  general  interests,  has 
attracted  considerable  public  atten- 
tion. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  are  hopeful 
,  that  any  national  board  of  concilia- 
tion will  have  much  practical  effect 
in  settling  industrial  disputes.  I 
think  the  conferences  now  held  be- 
tween organized  workmen  and  or- 
ganized employers  come  as  near  to 
settling  industrial  troubles  peacefully 
as  we  are  likely  to  come  for  some 
time. 

But  there  is  one  great  advantage  in 
conferences  of  the  sort  referred  to. 
They  educate  public  sentiment  to 
the  belief  that  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration are  the  proper  methods  of 
settling  disputes.  And  more  than  all, 
they  accustom  the  public  mind  to  the 
fact  that  wageworkers  desire  such  a 
settlement.       Over    and    over    again 


have  the  employes  with  a  just  griev- 
ance exhausted  every  effort  for  con 
ciliation  before  declaring  a  strike.  The 
public  is  beginning  to  look  askance 
at  the  employer  who  "has  noth- 
ing to  arbitrate,"  yet  all  of  us  can 
remember  when  that  was  the  stand- 
ard and  customary  reply  of  the  em- 
ployer and  his  attitude  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  unthinking  public.  It 
marks  a  great  advance  when  it  is 
conceded  that  the  organization  of 
labor  is  a  good  and  necessary  thing 
and  that  it  is  entitled  to  respectful 
consideration  when  it  has  a  grievance. 
Of  course  such  a  sentiment  will  not 
altogether  do  away  with  strikes;  but 
a  well  educated  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  justice  to  labor  as  a  basis  for 
industrial  peace  is  a  very  good  thing 
indeed.  It  used  to  be  in  favor  of 
peace  at  any  sacrifice  to  labor. 

The  Union  Label. — Among  the 
peaceful  developments  industrially  is 
the  growing  dependence  of  various 
trades  upon  their  labels  showing  that 
their  products  are  made  under  good 
sanitary  conditions  and  that  fair 
wages  are  paid. 

The  garment  workers  are  making 
great  progress  in  having  the  work- 
shops separated  from  the  homes  in 
the  crowded  East  Side  tenement  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  and  seem  to  have 
actually  stirred  up  the  factory  in- 
spectors of  the  state  to  give  them  in- 
telligent aid.  Railroad  men  can  not 
very  well  adopt  labels  in  their  in- 
dustry, but  their  patronage  of  labels 
is  very  much  appreciated  by  other 
wageworkers  and  the  wives  and 
mothers  and  sweethearts  of  railroad 
men  would  find  both  interest  and 
profit  and  education  in  joining  the 
national  movement  of  Label  Leagues 
among  women.  It  is  not  only  the 
latest  enthusiasm  but  the  very  best 
work  that  women  have  ever  done  for 
the  labor  movement. 

Rainbow  Chasers. — ^Just  at  this 
time  when  organization  is  booming 
there  are  strange  rumors  of  a  great 
"labor  trust"  with  which  to  fight  the 
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trusts  of  capitaL  So  far  as  I  have 
been  informed,  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
rainbow  chasers  who  are  promoting 
the  labor  trust  idea,  to  have  two 
trusts,  one  composed  of  railway  men 
and  the  other  a  combination  of  all 
other  organizations.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  they  should  desire  to  keep 
railway  employes  separate  from  the 
great  industrial  trust  that  is  growing 
like  a  mushroom  in  their  eager  but 
impractical  brains. 


It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  the 
labor  trust  idea  finds  no  favor  among 
practical  labor  leaders.  The  railway 
men  got  a  very  severe  lesson  during 
the  Debs  movement  and  are  not  dis- 
posed to  try  any  more  experiments 
along  that  line,  and  the  trade  unions 
find  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  answering  all  practical  pur- 
poses of  closer  affiliation  among  na- 
tional unions. 


Political      Economy 


Conservatism  and  Human 
Progress,  • 

SOMEONE  has  said:  "The  great  men 
are  all  in  bronze."  He  who  is  the 
greatest  among  the  statesmen  living  once 
declared  that,  "When  a  man  becomes 
possessed  of  a  new  idea  and  stands  alone 
in  its  advocacy,  the  world  calls  him  a 
crank;  when  he  has  convinced  a  few  of 
its  justness  he  is  an  enthusiast;  when  he 
is  dead  and  gone  and  the  world  has  ac- 
cepted the  idea  he  is  referred  to  as  a 
hero."  Both  declarations  are  true  and 
both  go  to  prove  that  the  radical  man  is 
never  popular  with  his  own  generation. 
Nor,  for  that  matter,  is  a  radical  idea  or 
principle  which  the  man  may  be  advo- 
cating, for  when  an  idea  has  become  popu- 
lar it  has  ceased  to  be  radical. 

Yet,  while  history  is  the  biography  of 
great  men  it  records  alone  the  lives  and 
deeds  of  the  radical  ones  and  they  all, 
without  exception,  were  the  men  whose 
ideas  and  principles  failed  to  find  favor 
with  the  people  of  their  time. 

Conservatism  is  a  virtue  in  the  eyes 
of  the  majority,  and  always  has  been,  yet 
conservatism  has  ever  been  the  foe  of 
human  progress.  If  there  has  been  a 
conservative  since  the  birth  of  the  race 
who  attained  greatness  history  has  failed 
to  make  mention  of  him.  Hence  we 
should  not  marvel  that  the  people  of  our 
time  applaud  the  conservative  and  con- 
demn the  advocate  of  a  new  and  better 
social  order.  It  is  inevitable  in  the  light 
of  history. 

Whenever  I  hear  a  man  condemned  for 
his  radicalism  I  immediately  endeavor  to 
form  his  acquaintance.  Whenever  I  hear 
a  man  complimented  upon  his  conser\'- 
atism  I  feel  sorry  for  him  and  the  society 
of  which  he  is  a  part     What  is  conserva- 

*  Bt  ATvry  0  Moors. 


tism  that  it  should  be  heralded  as  a 
virtue,  and  what  has  it  ever  contributed 
to  the  good  of  humankind  that  it  should 
be  defended  as  it  is?  Since  civilization's 
morning  the  conflict  of  the  a^es  h:is  been 
the  conflict  between  conservatism  on  the 
one  hand  and  radicalism  on  the  other. 
Wherever  advance  has  been  made;  wher- 
ever idols  have  been  overthrown ;  wherever 
tyranny  has  been  crushed  to  earth  and 
Liberty  exalted;  wherever  and  whenever 
mankind  has  been  raised  to  higher  ground 
it  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  radical- 
ism. And  in  all  of  htunan  history  con- 
servatism has  never  waged  a  battle  for 
justice  or  contributed  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Conservatism  has  no 
martyrs. 

Billions  upon  billions  of  men  have  lived 
and  been  claimed  by  oblivion  who  upon 
earth  were  the  conservatives.  Among 
them  there  is  not  one  single  immortal. 
Not  one  who  ever  heralded  a  truth  or  diU 
anything  to  make  the  lot  of  God's  grind- 
ing poor  an  easier  one. 

Who  were  the  radical  men  whose  lives 
adorn  the  pages  of  history?  They  were 
the  builders  of  civilization.  They  were 
the  destroyers  of  tryanny  and  the  archi- 
tects of  the  temple  of  liberty.  They  were 
the  men  who  crystallized  into  accomplish- 
ment the  people's  dream  of  liberation 
from  burdens  mental  and  physical ;  who 
aVolished  cruel  customs  and  annihilated 
despotisms;  who  found  in  the  service  of 
men  their  highest  happiness  and  without 
whose  vicarious  sacrifice  the  history  of  the 
world  would  be  a  story  of  poverty. 

Public  opinion  is  the  friend  of  the  con- 
servative living — and  the  hero  dead. 
Public  opinion  executed  the  inventor  of 
the  wheel  and  wept  for  shame  a  century 
later.  Public  opinion  execrated  a  living 
Columbus  and  a  few  hundred  years  after 
carried   his   bonei   across   the   seas    from 
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Cuba  to  Spain  that  they  might  receive 
a  burial  becoming  the  greatest  of  her  con- 
tributions to  the  world's  genius.  Public 
opinion,  expressed  in  a  mob  in  broad- 
cloth suits  and  silk  hats,  dragged  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  because  of  the  hatred  he  bore 
human  slavery,  and  now  it  cherishes  his 
memory  above  that  of  any  of  Massachu- 
setts' sons.  Public  opinion  in  that  same 
city  of  Boston  is  today  branding  the  word 
'treason"  on  the  brow  of  another  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  because  he  is  American 
enough  to  denounce  an  un-American  pol- 
icy of  murder  in  the  name  of  Christ  in 
the  Philippine  Islands;  for  holding 
identically  the  same  views  regarding  the 
people's  right  to  rule  that  inspired  his 
father  half  a  century  ago  and  for  which 
that  father's  memory  is  treasured  now. 

Wendell  Phillips  realized  how  unstable 
a  thing  is  public  opinion  and  he  once 
said,  addressing  himself  to  young  men : 
"If  you  would  be  great  identify  yourself 
on  the  side  of  some  unpopular  righteous 
cause."  He  tried  it,  was  hated  while 
living  and,  departed,  his  name  is  linked 
with  that  of  the  great  abolitionists. 

"Whatever  is  is  right."  That  is  the 
motto  and  defense  of  conservatism.  The" 
world's  heroes  denied  it  and  that  made 
them  great — great  but  not  happy — for  con- 
servatism will  not,  nor  ever  did,  permit 
the  radical  man  to  know  anything  of 
happiness. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  era  a  Judean 
peasant  walked  the  side  of  the  slope  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  preaching  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  practicing  the  law  of 
service  and  the  religion  of  human  kind- 
ness. That  was  radicalism  then,  as  now, 
so  conservatism  took  his  life  on  the 
rugged  brow  of  Calvary. 

Volumes  could  be  written  reciting  the 
illustrious  deeds  of  radical  men  and  the 
hatred  with  which  the  world  received 
them.  They  have  belonged  to  every  race 
and  were  contending  in  every  cause  with 
which  mankind  has  had  to  deal,  but  the 
cause  of  freedom  has  possessed  the 
greatest  number  and  the  greatest  of  they 
whom  their  contemporaries  found  radical 
— as  radical  as  truth  and  uncompromising 
as  justice.  "Robespierre  did  more  for  the 
common  people  of  France  than  any  other 
one  man,  save  alone  Voltaire" — and  the 
people  .of  France  cut  oflf  his  head.  It 
was  the  constructive  criticism,  inimitable 
logic  and  withering  sarcasm  of  Voltaire 
that  did  most  to  bring  on  the  French 
Revolution  and  prove  to  the  world  that 
"the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God."  Yet  the  very  toilers  whom  his 
mighty  pen  set  free  permitted  Voltaire  to 
come  to  a  wretched  end,  and  the  historian 


who  will  do  justice  to  his  genius  has  yet 
to  appear.  Garibaldi  sounded  the  first 
trumpet  call  to  Italian  liberty,  yet  the 
"hero  of  Montevideo"  lived  his  life  un- 
happily when  the  liberated  children  of 
Italy  should  have  made  it  a  bed  of  roses. 
Gladstone  was  probably  the  greatest  of 
the  world's  statesmen.  The  only  reforms 
which  Britain  can  boast  of  having  ac- 
complished within  the  last  fifty  years  were 
conceived  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Glad 
stone.  But  every  time  he  championed  a 
measure  that  gave  more  liberty  to  the 
people  conservatism '  swept  the  premier  of 
England  from  power,  and  time  after  time 
his  ministry  went  down  to  defeat  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  radicalism  which  was  ever 
the  crowning  glory  of  Gladstone's  regal 
soul. 

The  student  of  the  American  Revolution 
knows  that  the  radicalism  of  Thomas 
Paine  inspired  the  struggling  colonies  to 
deeds  of  sacrifice  and  valor  that  have 
glorified  the  countenance  of  Columbia  for 
all  time ;  that  but  for  the  unquenchable  fire 
of  liberty  which  burned  within  his  bosom 
the  war  for  independence  must  have 
failed.  But  Thomas  Paine  felt  a  nation's 
ingratitude  while  he  lived  and  not  for 
a  hundred  years  to  come  will  the  republic 
he  did  so  much  to  create  weep  for  him, 
in  remorse,  the  tears  of  adoration.  Some 
day  when  genius  is  a  cultivated  quality 
and  the  black  clouds  of  religious  prejudice 
have  rolled  away  forever,  the  portrait  of 
Thomas  Paine,  hanging  in  Columbia's 
halls  of  memory,  will  be  honored  with 
those  of  her  best  beloved,  for  he  loved 
men  more  and  in  their  cause  suffered 
more  than  any  apostle  of  freedom  since 
men  have  been  conscious  of  human 
character. 

How  greatly  America  has  been  blessed 
with  radical  men  and  how  much  she  needs 
them  now.  What  would  she  not  give  for 
an  Andrew  Jackson,  radical  enough  and 
patriotic  enough  to  take  freedom's  starry 
standard  from  the  fair  but  distressed 
island  of  Luzon  over  which  it  waves  to 
maintain 

"A  subject  race  and  a  conquered  soil 

And  a  government  based  on  force," 
and  bring  it  back  home  to  remain  forever - 
more  unsullied.  What  would  she  not  give 
for  a  Patrick  Henry  brave  enough  to  pro- 
nounce in  thimder  tones  a  malediction 
upon  the  heads  of  the  defenders  of  mon- 
archy who  now  defile  the  land  of  the 
free. 

It  would  seem  as  though  with  Lincoln 
there  perished  the  last  of  that  radicalism 
on  which  the  nation  flourished  and  justice 
was  established.  But,  as  for  every  crisis 
in  history  a  man  has  appeared  radical 
enough  to  be  equal  to  it,  so  this  coimtry 
of  ours  will  produce  men  radical  enough 
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to  meet  the  crisis  of  the  present — ^thc  sit- 
uation of  a  radical  nation  of  freemen 
drifting  toward  error  and  conservatism 
at  home  and  despotism  in  distant  islands. 
The  radical  men  of  the  19th  century 
who  accomplished  the  union  of  states  did 
not  live  in  vain.  Whenever  I  am  de- 
pressed by  the  unsatisfactory  present  I 
look  back  at  the  mighty  leaders  of  men 
who  gathered  around  the  cradle  of  the 
republic.  I  follow  the  flight  of  Wash- 
ington's sublime  genius  and  I  come  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Sage  of  Monticello ; 
I  am  thrilled  again  by  the  words  of  Clay, 
of  Henry  and  the  magnetic  Webster;  I 
glory  in  the  courage  of  the  rugged  Jack- 
son and  I  am  stirred  by  the  impetuous 
eloquence  of  the  lucid  Wendell  Phillips ; 
I  stand  on  the  immortal  field  of  Gettys- 
burg and  I  try  to  measure  the  great  heart 
of  him  who  uttered  the  inspired  and  in- 
spiring words  of  prophecy:  "This  nation 
under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom ;  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth."  Then  I  turn  my  eyes 
toward  the  future,  and  with  these,  the 
heroes  departed  but  not  forgotten,  I 
realize  himianity's  fondest  dream — a  re- 
public, in  which  is  every  man  a  king  and 
every  home  a  kingdom ;  where  radical 
men  are  honored  and  radical  measures 
battled  for;  where  Mammon  is  dethroned 
and  Justice  alone  prevails — the  mightiest 
nation  and  the  happiest  people  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

6     «     « 

Do  Labor  Organizations  Advance 

Interests  of  the  Individual?* 

The  Associated  Press  reports  a  few 
days  ago  quoted  Mr.  Charles  Schwab, 
president  of  the  Steel  Trust,  as  saying  to 
the  Industrial  Peace  Commission  that  he 
was  opposed  to  labor  organizations  be- 
cause the  individual  could  not  advance 
in  life.  As  Mr.  Schwab  did  not  go  into 
details  and  show  how  or  why  the  indi- 
vidual was  hindered  from  advancing  be- 
cause of  his  being  a  union  man,  and  as 
his  statement  was  only  made  in  a  general 
way,  what  he  said  ought  not  to  carry 
with  it  any  influence.  However,  this 
startling  statement,  coming  from  the 
source  it  does,  should  receive  some  notice. 

As  far  back  as  history  goes,  we  read  of 
labor  unions,  men  banding  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
own  interests.  While  it  is  true  that  in 
those  days  unions  were  not  called  "broth- 
erhoods" or  "trade  unions,"  nevertheless 
the  same  object  was  in  view  under  the 
name   of  "guilds." 

Why  did  the  workingmen  of  one  thou- 

•  By  Oh««.  W.  Mai«r. 


sand  years  ago  organize?  We  will  an- 
swer the  question  by  saying:  For  the 
same  purpose  then  as  the  working  people 
of  today  organize — ^better  wages,  shorter 
hours,  and  decent  treatment. 

Again,  do  we  ask:  "Has  organized 
labor  bettered  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
by  raising  wages,  shortening  the  hours 
of  toil,  and  bringing  to  him  decent  treat- 
ment ?  To  this  question  we  will  say : 
Yes!  in  the  most  positive  terms.  Not 
alone  have  wages  been  made  better  by 
organization,  but  working  people  have 
been  elevated  to  a  higher  moral,  social 
and  intellectual  plane,  something  the  "in- 
dividual" could  scarcely  do  without  some 
assistance. 

Thousands  of  men  start  in  life  poor  and 
without  help  they  are  hardly  ever  able  to 
get  out  of  that  one  sphere  in  life  in  which 
they  first  .started.  One  man  with  brain 
and  brawn,  with  skill  and  ability,  might 
be  able  to  convince  an  employer  of  men, 
who  is  worth  thousands,  yea,  millions  of 
dollars,  as  to  his,  the  workingman's, 
worth.  While  it  might  be  done,  and  one 
or  two  men  be  benefited  by  their  skill 
and  ability,  thousands  of  other  equally  as 
good  and  skilled  workmen  would  have 
their  noses  to  the  grindstone  all  the  time. 
Without  unity  of  action  and  a  resolve  for 
the  betterment  of  their  condition,  work- 
ingmen would  be  left  slaves  to  their  mas- 
ters, because  of  the  fact  that  "if  the 
working  people  are  poor  because  their 
wages  are  low,  it  is  equally  true  that  their 
wages  are  low  because  they  are  poor." 
To  get  away  from  this  system  of  servi- 
tude, that  which  small  wages  bring,  work- 
ing people  are  compelled  to  organize. 
Take  the  railroad  systems  of  this  country 
for  example — ^and  I  believe  that  I  can  say 
it  without  fear  of  contradiction — the 
wages  of  the  organized  have  steadily  ad 
vanced  year  after  year,  while  the  wages  of 
those  who  have  never  organized  in  their 
calling  are  even  less  today  than  they  were 
twenty   years   ago. 

I  don't  know  of  any  railroad  companies 
keeping  incompetent  laborers  because  of 
their  membership  in  labor  organizations 
— if  they  do  it  is  their  own  fault — ^they 
don't  have  to  do  it.  One  good  point  that 
I  wish  to  dwell  on  is  that  organized  labor 
has  done  away  with  favoritism  on  rail- 
roads. That  did  more  to  keep  incompe 
tent  men  in  the  service  than  organized 
labor  ever  did.  The  individual  advances 
in  a  labor  organization,  regardless  of 
what  Mr.  Schwab  may  say  or  even  think 
about  it.  Just  travel  from  one  end  of 
this  continent  to  the  other  and  talk  with 
the  superintendents,  trainmasters,  chief 
dispatchers,  superintendents  of  machinery, 
master  mechanics  and  roundhouse  fore 
men,   and   you   will  find   that  they  are  or 
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have  been,  in  many  instances,  members 
of  labor  organizations,  and  it  was  through 
their  skill  and  ability  that  they  have 
climbed  the  ladder  of  success.  Their 
membership  in  a  union  was  at  no  time  a 
hindrance  to  their  advancement,  but 
rather   a   splendid   help. 

Take  our  own  organization  for  an  ex- 
ample. What  more  is  needed  to  disprove 
what  Mr.  Schwab  says  than  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools,  of  Scanton,  Pa.,  have 
in  their  employ  several  members  of  our 
Brotherhood,  and  they  have  them  because 
of  their  ability — and  no  one  can  deny 
this.  Membership  in  our  Order  has  never 
been  a  hindrance  to  their  advancement, 
and  never  will  be. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Schwab  holds  himself  up 
as  an  example  of  what  any  young  man 
who  is  industrious  can  do.  We  don't 
envy  the  gentleman  at  all  because  he  has 
so  successfuly  climbed  to  the  top  round 
of  the  ladder.  We  might  say  that  there 
is  only  one  steel  tru^t,  and  only  one  place 
to  fill  as  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  "combine,"  and  as  he  receives  a 
"cool  million"  per  year  for  his  services 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  but  that  he 
will  hold  fast  to  a  good  thing.  Some  of 
the  stockholders  in  the  combine  objected 
to  paying  such  a  salary,  saying  that  they 
"did  not  think  any  man  could  earn  such 
a  princely  sum  for  his  services."  Others 
said  that  he  was  worth  it,  as  he  (Mr. 
Schwab)  promised  that  the  "trust"  soon 
would  pay  a  profit  of  four  millions  under 
his  management.  So  we  see  that  Mr. 
Schwab  has  his  hands  full  to  be  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  the  cheaper  he  can  get 
his  four  hundred  thousand  employes  to 
work  for  him  the  more  sure  will  he  be  of 
mrking   his  point. 

I  know  of  many  working-men  who  have 
been  persuaded  to  withhold  their  support 
of  labor  unions  by  a  promise  of  some- 
thing that  the  employer  knew  at  the  time 
he  could  not  srive,  and  would  not  give; 
but  it  had  its  effect,  just  the  same,  and 
it  took  a  long  time  to  "pull  the  wool  from 
the  eyes"  of  the  poor,  deluded  fellow  who 
was  caught   in  this  confidence  game. 

I  wish  that  the  individual  could  by  his 
skill  and  ability  secure  without  organiza- 
tion what  he  does  with  it,  because  I  know 
of  some  non-union  men  who  would  be 
compelled  to  live  off  their  own  efforts  and 
not  be  the  parasites  they  are,  in  letting 
others  fight  their  battles  and  likewise 
pay  for  it  for  them  as  well. 

Now  that  the  battle  is  fairly  on,  I 
would  say :  Working  people  organize  I 
Belong  to  the  union  that  represents  your 
calling !  Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  the  world 
that  you  are  a  union  man ;  and  there 
will  come  a  reform  that  will  do  good  to  all 


mankind.  Be  economical  and  temperate 
in  your  habits,  peaceful  in  your  manner 
of  speech,  ever  keeping  in  mind  that 
labor  is  noble  and  holy.  From  an  all- 
wise  Creator  did  we  see  this  exemplified 
when  he  sent  his  only  son  on  earth  to 
teach  people  "to  do  unto  others  as  they 
would   wish   to   be   done  by." 

"In  days  of  old  the  saber 

Gave  glory  to  the  hand. 
And  those  who  did  not  labor 

Were  princes  in  the  land. 
Today  has  crowned  with  glory 

The  brow  bedewed  by  toil. 
The  theme  of  song  and  story 

Has   risen    from   the   soil. 

"O  worker;  see  the  beauty 

YouVe  building  to  the  skies. 
Along  the   path   of  duty 

YouVe   nearer    Paradise — 
The  flowers  of  art  that  bloom 

In  column,  spire  and  dome 
Shall  line  labor's  bosom 

And  beautify  her  home. 

"And  peace  will  come,  and  wonder 

Shall  fill  the  world  anew; 
Eternal  arms  be  under 

To  waft  you  dangers  through. 
The  sun  will  shine  still  brighter. 

The  stars  will  sin?  and  shine. 
The  burden  will  be  lighter. 

For   labor  is   divine." 

^     ^     ^ 

Do  the  Mosses  Want  the  Car- 

negie   Gift?* 

The  eulogies  offered  Andrew  Carnegie 
imply  he  is  strong  and  good,  while  the 
people  who  are  to  accept  his  bounty  are 
weak  and  low.  They  also  imply  satisfac- 
tion with  a  social  arrangement  by  which 
a  financial  genius  may  accumulate  wealth 
in  order  that  he  may  share  with  incapables 
who  are  to  receive  and  ask  no  questions. 
Mr.  Carnegie  seems  to  take  every  tribute 
of  praise  as  his  due.  What  ought  the 
masses  say? 

They  might  begin  by  looking  into  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Carnegie  fortune. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  it  may  be  true,  as  so 
widely  published,  was  thrifty  as  clerk,  sys- 
tematic as  manager,  shrewd  as  contractor, 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  new 
methods  and  machinery,  and  bold  in  en- 
tering large  industrial  combinations. 
These  qualities  might  have  helped  him  to 
millions,  but  were  they  the  controlling 
factors  in  giving  him  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions ? 

Young  Carnegie's  first  step  beyond 
modest  savings  was  through  a  piece  of 
luck,  a  strike  in  oil.     At  Altoona  he  pos- 

*~J.  W.  RnlliTan.  In  "  Ciric  Connolllor." 
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sessed  for  years  the  advantage  of  being 
confidential  young  man  to  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  then  making  millions  in  railroad 
schemes.  In  Pittsburg  he  found  himself 
on  the  right  spot  at  the  right  time,  the 
iron  center  then  receiving  its  great  im- 
petus from  the  new  protective  tariff. 
Powerful  friends,  fostering  legislation,  ad- 
ventitious circumstances  of  time  and  place 
thus  contributed  to  the  momentum  which 
a  year  ago  had  carried  his  share  in  the 
various  Carnegie  plants  on  to  the  value  of 
one  hundred  million  dollars.  At  least, 
sleight-of-hand  men  in  Wall  street  then 
sought  to  float  the  Carnegie  interests  at 
that  figure.  They  failed  and  Mr.  Car- 
negie took  as  forfeit  the  million  dollars 
they  had  put  up  for  an  option.  He  him- 
self next  consolidated  the  various  com- 
panies he  controlled,  capitalizing  the  com- 
bination at  three  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions— half  bonds,  half  stock.  By  this 
means  his  nominal  wealth  became  some- 
what more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions,  besides  his  savings.  Hardly  was 
this  transaction  complete,  when  out  from 
Wall  street  came  a  sorcerer  and  a  solid 
syndicate,  to  perform  a  feat  not  dreamt 
of  by  ordinary  sleight-of-hand  financiers. 
They  sought  to  mass  the  leading  steel  and 
allied  interests  of  the  country  in  a  trust. 
Mr.  Carnegie  gave  them  so  much  trouble 
in  their  labors  that  they  took  him  in. 
Through  them  his  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions became  two  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions. 

In  the  translation  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
one  hundred  millions  in  one  year  into  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions  the  country 
has  witnessed  a  large  capitalization  of 
possible  dividend-earning  power.  It  has 
seen  no  new  tangible  wealth  created,  no 
new  works  built.  It  has  in  fact  seen  some 
unfinished    Carnegie    works    abandoned. 

Through  the  necromapcy  of  trust- 
making  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  Mr.  Car- 
negie's gains  in  a  twelve-month  have 
equaled  fully  a  year's  savings  of  a  million 
industrious  laboring  men.  These  gains 
now  constitute  his  main  resources  for 
philanthropy. 

God  gives  great  wealth  to  the  rich  that 
they  may  administer  it  for  the  good  of 
the  poor.  In  Carnegie's  capitalized  privi- 
lege and  water  and  trust  devices  the  hand 
of  God  is  manifest !  Pulpit  talkers  and 
pious  newspaper  writers  there  are  who 
teach  this  doctrine,  and  poor  men  there 
are  who  affect  to  believe.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  majestic  sums  of  money 
human  beings  become  nervous  and  trem- 
ble If  they  are  good,  some  of  its  spirit 
may  enter  upon  them. 

But  as  a  fact  no  one  has  faith  in  this 
God.  We  all  know  he  is  preposterous. 
He   is   a   man-made   monster.     It  is   a   re- 


ligious duty  to  smash  him  and  throw  him 
out  of  the  temple.  He  is  but  a  new  cast- 
ing of  the  old  Golden  Calf,  with  brass 
ornaments. 

Brass  is  the  largest  element  in  Andrew 
Carnegie's  offer  of  $5,200,000  for  New 
York  libraries.  He  will  give  this  sum  for 
sixty-five  buildings — if  the  city  provides 
sites,  books  and  maintenance.  A  tax- 
payer, writing  to  a  sober  daily  paper,  com- 
putes that  in  ten  years  the  sixty-five  "Car- 
negie" libraries  would  cost  New  York  fif- 
teen million  dollars.  Of  this,  a  million 
would  go  for  books,  a  million  or  more  for 
sites,  a  million  a  year  for  maintenance, 
and  the  balance  in  interest  on  bonds.  He 
omits  mention  of  the  drains  incidental  to 
municipal  constructive  work.  Another  cor- 
respondent puts  the  cost  to  the  city  treas- 
ury at  twenty  millions. 

A  further  loss  to  the  public  would  ensue 
on  calling  these  "Carnegie"  libraries.  As 
a  rule,  one  rich  man  will  not  give  to 
glorify  another's  name.  A  writer  in  the 
"Century**  discussing  "large  giving"  found 
this  to  be  the  record  of  colleges  in  Amer- 
ica. In  ten  years  Carnegie's  five  millions 
might  cut  New  York's  library  system  out 
of  even  more.  "He  h?s  monuments 
enough  now,"  intending  donors  might  say. 
In  Edinburgh  is  a  Carnegie  Gallery;  in 
Dunfermline,  a  Carnegie  Museum;  in 
Manhattan,  a  Carnegie  Hall;  in  Pitts- 
burg, a  Carnegie  Institute;  in  a  score  of 
self-respecting  American  cities  are  Car- 
negie libraries. 

What  want  would  sixty-five  libraries  fill 
in  New  York?  Who  has  called  for  them? 
Have  the  library  trustees  in  vain  asked 
the  community  for  a  single  necessary 
thing?  Are  there  people's  cooperative 
societies  for  buying  or  begging  libraries? 
Do  people  write  to  the  press  complaining 
of  book  monopoly  extortions?  Is  not 
printed  matter  of  every  variety  the  chea/- 
est  of  commodities?  Do  men,  or  women, 
or  children  fall  in  line  anywhere  in  New 
York,  hungering  for  something  to  read, 
as  men  do  by  Jiundrcds  nightly  at  Fleisch- 
mann's  asking  for  dry  bread  and  at  the 
Worth  Monument  begging  for  a  lodging? 
On  the  contrary,  the  public  has  been 
taught  by  the  press  that  the  New  York 
library  system  has  on  the  whole  kept  pace 
with  demand,  and  that  with  extensions 
and  improvements  now  in  sight  the  com- 
munity  would   be  book-rich. 

Expenditure  for  libraries  beyond  the 
means  provided  by  the  enormous  Astor- 
Lenox-Tilden  foundation  and  the  usual 
appropriations  from  the  public  treasury 
would  be  but  a  sacrifice  of  pressing  mu- 
nicipal duties  to  a  fad  and  a  folly. 

Obvious  public  needs  exist  in  plenty. 
If  New  York's  governing  officials  wish  to 
cooperate  with  men  who  would  justly  re- 
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lieve  the  masses  let  them  grant  franchises 
to  the  non-philanthropic  street-car  man- 
agers now  offering  three-cent  fares,  or  to 
the  capitalists  who  promise  gas  at  a  fair 
profit — say  a  50  per  cent  reduction.  Here 
is  benefit  to  the  public  without  a  twenty- 
million   dollar   string. 

Or,  if  Mr.  Carnegie  should  really  desire 
to  help  the  rack-rented  and  badly  housed 
wage-earners,  successful  experiment  has 
shown  him  the  way. 

Five  million  dollars  would  build  sixty- 
five  model  five-story  tenement  houses,  each 
on  three  city  lots.  Like  the  Pea'»ody 
buildings  in  London,  they  might  serv«:  to 
reduce  rents,  build  more  tenements  from 
their  profits,  and  stand  as  patterns  for 
other  house  owners  and  tenants.  Ten 
times  sixty-five  well-lighted,  well-aired 
tenements  would  be  none  too  many  in  this 
city. 

Five  millions  would  buy  space  for  sixty- 
five  parks  and  play  grounds,  varying  from 
an  acre  upward.  Aside  from  their  sanitary 
effects  they  would  aid  in  teaching  lawful- 
ness to  New  York's  boys,  who  having  no 
play  grounds  take  to  the  streets,  learning 
contempt  for  law  by  constantly  violating 
its  impossible  prohibitions. 

Five  millions  would  provide  sixty-five 
public  market  places.  The  public  market 
as  an  institution  is  spreading  throughout 
the  civilized  world  as  have  the  common 
school  and  the  free  library.  Retail  mar- 
kets well  distributed  in  New  York  might 
abate  the  huckster  nuisance,  reduce  the 
price  of  country  produce  to  the  consumer 
by  25  to  so  per  cent,  and  serve  to  cut 
down  shop  rents  in  the  entire  city.  A 
superintendent  of  markets,  writing  on  this 
subject,  has  shown  that  while  New  York 
pays  70  per  cent  for  distribution  of  food 
products,  Baltimore  pays  but  30.  The  de- 
partment store,  a  form  of  market,  invari- 
ably lessens  the  rents  of  other  shops  by 
competition. 

Five  millions  would  buy  sixty-five  him- 
dred  acres,  and  more,  on  Staten  Island,  to 
be  utilized  as  suburban  home  sites  by  at 
least  twenty-five  thousand  families.  Every 
family  could  have  a  plot  the  size  of  four 
full  city  lots.  Three-cent  electric  road 
fares,  building  and  loan  societies,  the  sav- 
ings bank  deposits — these  agencies  would 
help  build  a  new  city  amid  those  hills  as  in 
a  night.  The  ground  rents  would  buy  more 
land  for  thousands  of  other  families.  The 
New  York  tenement  horrors  for  thrifty 
wage-workers  would  die  by  boycott. 

But  Andrew  Carnegie's  giving  never 
recognizes  economic  injustice. 

For  thirty  years  the  public  has  been 
listening  to  Andrew  Carnegie's  song  of 
success,  and  for  half  that  time  has  been 
reading  the  inscriptions  on  his  monuments. 
Hut   occasional  glimpses  otherwise  caught 


of  his  character  have  not  been  beautiful. 
His  quarrel  with  his  chief  partner  and  old 
associate  brought  out  ugly  charges  of 
broken  faith,  i'/.?  selling  prices  abroad, 
reaching  25  per  cent  loss  than  home  rates, 
do  not  stamp  him  as  an  American  patriot. 
His  fine  of  $300,000  for  delivering  de- 
fective armor  plates  to  our  government 
betrayed  that  as  a  business  man  his  vig- 
ilance at  times  sleeps.  Within  a  twelve- 
rionth  he  has  threatened  rival  iron  masters 
and  troublesome  railroad  managers  with 
annihilation.  He  wanted  the  money  they 
were  making. 

What  has  been  Andrew  Carnegie's  at- 
titude toward  labor?  George  W.  Childs, 
whe-i  not  possessed  of  i  per  cent  of  Carne- 
gie's fortune,  ascertained  from  his  hundreds 
01  employes  what  their  union  rates  were. 
He  increased  these  wages  by  10  per  cent, 
gave  every  man  a  life  insurance  policy, 
and  in  other  ways  m.idc  ndf^'.tional  rewards 
for  services.  He  heli'ed  his  hands  in  their 
trade  unions,  and  rqieatedly  said,  in 
forcible  terms,  that  without  unions  wages 
must  fall  and  wagewoikers  become  serv- 
ants to  taskmasters. 

Andrew  Carnegie's  •  laim  to  a  philan- 
thropist's fame  are  not  those  of  George  W. 
Childs.  Who,  for  the  1  lan's  sake,  does  not 
wish  they  were?  Whj  would  not  rather 
record  g^od  of  him  than  ill?  U  would  be 
a  sincere  pleasure  to  describe,  with  his 
money-giving,  any  great  deeds  of  justice 
and  honor  toward  the  mass  of  his  fellow 
workers.     It  can  not  be  done. 

As  employer  there  is  an  ineffaceable 
stigma  on  Carnegie.  It  appears  on  men- 
tion of  Homestead.  He  has  never  sought 
to  remove  that  stigma  by  granting  to  the 
men  there  a  voice  in  fixing  terms  for 
their  labor.  That  spot  will  not  "out"  by 
throwing  checks  about  the  earth.  Rub 
his  Bluebeard's  key  as  he  may,  the  crimson 
reappears. 

People  have  short  memories,  and  many 
bloody  strikes  have  taken  place  since 
Homestead.  But  none  has  ever  occurred 
in  this  country  that  more  sig^nificantly  in- 
dicated the  force  which  destroys  manhood 
in  the  industrial  field  and  the  force  ^  h  ch 
uplifts  men. 

In  May,  1892,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany presented  a  reduced  scale  as  an  ulti- 
matum to  its  Homestead  hands — 1,000 
union  men  and  2,400  unorganized.  At  a 
conference  in  June  the  men  offered  irj 
compromise.  The  company  refused,  and 
while  negotiations  were  on  made  prepara- 
tions for  a  shut-down.  It  erected  a  high 
plank  fence  about  the  mills,  with  electric 
wires  strung  along  the  top,  had  sharp- 
shooters' holes  bored  in  the  sides,  and 
covered  even  the  entrances  to  the  mill 
sewers  with  iron  gratings.  Then  it  locked 
the  men  out.     While  still  conferring  with 
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the  men's  committee,  Mr.  Carnegie's  super- 
intendent had  engaged  elsewhere  a  private 
army  of  300  men — Pinkertons — to  guard 
the  works.  Such  a  proceeding  is  unlawful 
now ;  it  was  a  crime  then.  These  mercen- 
aries, on  their  arrival,  came  into  collision 
with  the  locked-out  men,  killing  seven  and 
having  three  of  their  own  number  killed, 
with  many  on  both  sides  wounded.  The 
Pinkertons  were  all  taken  prisoners.  The 
disciplined  union  men  saved  them  from 
the  fury  of  the  non-union  mob  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  union  headquarters. 
Next  day  they  were  surrendered  to  the 
sheriffs.  At  the  trials  in  court  which  fol- 
lowed, the  union  leader  was  acquitted,  and 
his  associates  who  were  indicted  were  not 
found  guilty. 

Throughout  this  crisis  the  union  men 
shone  in  contrast  with  the  non-unionists. 
In  the  conferences  they  knew  exactly  their 
demands;  on  the  lock-out  they  offered  to 
guard  the  works  themselves;  in  the  fight 
they  restrained  the  brutality  of  the  unor- 
ganized mob;  in  the  courts  they  were  able 
to  defend  their  rights. 

John  M.  Palmer,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  maintained  that  the  action  of  the 
locked-out  men,  as  citizens,  had  been  right, 
and  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  where  they 
were.  Gen.  Benjamin  Butler  said:  ''I,  as 
a  lawyer,  believe  fully  that  those  having 
charge  of  the  Carnegie  works,,  in  organiz- 
ing this  riotous  invasion,  could  be  indicted 
and  punished  with  great  severity  under 
the  present  law  for  conspiracy  to  break 
the  peace  and  commit  murder."  An  in- 
vestigation by  a  Congressional  committee 
showed  that  the  representations  of  the 
Carnegie  managers  as  to  wages  and  con- 
ditions at  Homestead  were  untrue. 

For  nearly  nine  years  the  5,000  steel 
workers  at  Homestead  have  been  non- 
union. The  old  active  unionists  have  been 
blacklisted,  wages  have  been  reduced,  the 
work-day  lengthened  and  the  fair  regula- 
tion of  union  workmen  abolished.  In- 
formers defeat  attempts  at  organizing. 
Each  man  dreads  his  fellow  worker  as  a 
possible  spy.  At  their  work  the  men  look 
sullen  and  defeated.  They  hear  of  Carne- 
gie's generosity  and  are  skeptical  and 
bitter.  They  are  discontented  and  dis- 
couraged. This  was  the  situation  as  des- 
cribed by  an  impartial  visitor  at  Home- 
stead a  year  ago.  President  Schwab  told 
him  he  fought  unions  because  they  de- 
stroy individuality.  For  the  same  reason, 
he  declared,  he  hated  trusts — then. 

The  workingmen  of  America  would  feel 
it  a  duty  to  forgive  and  forget  if  Andrew 
Carnegie,  the  one  responsible  man,  evinced 
regret  for  Homestead.  This  he  has  not 
done. 

If  the  employing  class  in  this  country 
were   inspired  with   the   autocratic   spirit, 

—  12  — 


and  invested  with  the  power  of  Carnegie 
at  Homestead,  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
the  workers?  It  might  be  that  the  land 
would  run  blood.  Trades  unionism,  at  any 
rate,  if  possible,  would  be  wiped  out. 
Wages  evenrwhere  would  be  reduced  when 
it  pleased  employers.  They  would  stipu- 
late, rates,  hours,  and  all  conditions.  The 
union  benefit  funds — sick,  death,  traveling, 
out-of-work — would  disappear.  Labor's 
duty  would  be  but  to  obey. 

And  Andrew  Carnegie  asks  the  wage- 
workers  of  New  York  to  honor  him  by  ac- 
cepting his  money!  That  money  is  cor- 
rupt. Corrupt  privilege,  corrupt  oppres- 
sion of  labor,  and  corrupt  Wall  Street  gave 
it  to  him.  A  corrupt  vanity  pVompts  his 
giving.  His  gift,  if  accepted,  would  cor- 
rupt the  American  spirit,  which  asks  no 
favor,  but  demands  every  right. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  avowed  political 
admirers  in  New  York  who  have  proposed 
that  he  stand  for  mayor.  They  affect  to 
take  seriously  his  newspaper  prominence 
as  evidence  that  the  masses  wish  to  be 
ruled  by  King  Steel. 

The  proposal  might  be  met  with  this 
suggestion:  Let  Carnegie  stand  as  candi- 
date for  mayor,  the  acceptance  of  his  gift 
depending  on  his  election. 

Yes;  let  him  stand  for  mayor! 

•    «     ^ 
A  Kift  in  the  Clouds.^ 

For  eleven  years  past  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  of  North  America  and  the  Stove 
Founders*  National  Defense  Committee 
have  met,  by  committee  representation, 
in  annual  conference,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  and  taking  action  upon  wages, 
shop  rules  and  other  questions  of  mutual 
interest.  For  ten  years  past  there  has  not 
been  a  serious  strike  in  these  interests. 

The  last  conference  was  held  March 
27-28  at  the  Auditorium,  Chicago.  Both 
interests  agreed  that  the  wage  rate  should 
remain  the  same  as  for  the  past  year,  till 
March  31,  1902.  So  there  can  be  no  strike 
either  for  an  advance  or  against  a  reduc- 
tion for  a  year  to  come. 

This  splendid  situation  is  indeed  a  rift 
in  the  clouds  that  have  lowered  over  the 
industrial  world  throughout  a  generation 
past  in  most  lines  of  business. 

Why  should  not  this  plan  be  adopted 
in  all  lines? 

In  order  to  its  success,  the  employers 
and  workmen  must  be  organized — ^but,  is 
it  not  well  worth  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
organization  ? 

There  was  an  opinion  abroad  that  the 
stove  founders  would  suggest  a  reduction 
of  wages  for  the  coming  year.  I  do  not 
know   what  should  pfompt  such   opinion. 


'  B.  H.  Putnam,  In  the  "  Trmdmrnma: 
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There  certainly  is  nothing  in  the  business 
situation  to  justify  it.  And  there  never 
will  be  an3rthing  to  justify  a  scaling  down 
of  the  existing  wage  rate  until  the  per 
capita  cost  of  government  falls.  To  re- 
duce the  wage  rate  before  cutting  down 
the  per  capita  cost  of  government  would 
be  as  detrimental  to  the  employers  as  to 
the  workmen. 

Every  foundry  owner,  outside  the  stove 
trade,  should  join  the  National  Founders' 
Association,  and  so  place  himself  in  touch 
with  the  civilizing  influences  that  are  rap- 
idly expanding  throughout  the  industrial 
world. 

The  industrial  freebooter  on  either  side 
of  the  field  is  going  to  be  a  very  unpop- 
ular individual   in   the   near   future. 

We  are  making  history  very  fast  at  the 
present  time ;  and  the  history  of  tomorrow 
will  be  as  much  unlike  that  of  yesterday 
as  that  of  two  periods  a  hundred  years 
apart  were  not   long  ago. 

We  are  moving  upward  and  onward, 
and  there  is  going  to  be  no  recession. 
Let  no  man  make  the  mistake  of  imag- 
ining that  the  conditions,  of  even  a  dec- 
ade ago,  will  ever  return — they  will  not 

The  riches  of  this  world  are  not  of  the 
past — they  are  the  stupendous  and  ever 
rapidly  increasing  product  of  the  passing 
moment ! 

Men  who  are  awake  are  not  figuring  on 
the  question  as  to  how  little  a  family 
can  subsist  on,  and  maintain  it  in  work- 
ing order.  No!  They  are  forging  ahead, 
to  realize  how  much  more  every  family 
shall  have  next  year  than  last. 

Organization  for  mutual  good  is  the 
watchword  of  the  day,  and  the  doors  are 
swung  wide  to  receive  every  man  of  every 
class. 

The  welfare  of  man — collective  man — is 
the  coercive  master  of  the  world's  en- 
ergies, and  the  individual  who  serves  not 
well  will  surely  be  relegated  to  a  lower 
station  in  the  industrial  mechanism.  It 
matters  not  whether  he  be  employer  or 
workman,  the  natural  (and  therefore  in- 
evitable) forces  are  at  work  which  will 
sift  each  one  to  his  place. 

Therefore,  organize.  Not  for  conflict, 
but  for  mutual  good. 

•  ^  ^ 

Population  and  Welfare  of 
Rations,* 

Since  the  Bakers*  Journal  has  taken  ex- 
ception to  the  shallow  reasonings  of  the 
mouthpieces  of  public  opinion,  labor  papers 
included,  on  their  gleeful  expressions  about 
the  growth  of  population  in  Northern 
countries,  such  as  Germany,  England  and 
North  America,  asserting  that  "this  growth 

•  From  the  "  Bakers'  Jonmiil." 


is  no  measure  at  all  of  the  welfare  of  these 
nations,"  two  more  facts  have  been  estab- 
lished in  support  of  our  position.  The 
view  that  the  Latin  nations  are  so  lacking 
in  progressive  force  and  capacity  for 
growth  that  they  must  become  a  steadily 
diminishing  factor  in  the  great  affairs  oi 
the  world,  which  has,  with  some,  become 
a  settled  truth,  has  been  badly  riddled 
through  the  latest  census  returns  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1881  the  population 
of  this  country  was  a  little  under  28,- 
500,000.  Before  this  time  the  increase 
was  somewhat  slow,  and  nobody  expected 
a  great  change  in  the  relations.  All,  how- 
ever, were  mistaken  in  this,  even  the  most 
optimistic  friends  of  Italy.  This  year's 
general  enumeration  shows  the  population 
of  this  country  to  be  over  35,000,000,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  heavy  emigration 
which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is 
estimated  at  5,000,000.  This  means  a  net 
increase  of  7,000,000  or  25  per  cent  in 
twenty  years. 

Is  it  necessary  to  enumerate  here  the 
amount  and  degree  of  poverty,  deprivation 
and  atrocity  committed  by  the  rulers 
among  the  laboring  classes  of  Italy  during 
this  period  of  astonishing  growth?  Every 
newspaper  reader  has  his  fill  about  it. 
Italy  may  be  a  great  country  for  the  privi- 
leged classes,  but  for  the  toilers  it  is  a 
hell.  Nevertheless,  from  now  on  it  will 
be  called  "a  flourishing  country." 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its 
nearly  stationary  population,  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  doctors,  or  rather  quacks, 
of  national  economy  and  moral  school 
masters.  If  its  growth  in  population  can- 
not be  hastened,  all  is  lost,  which  perhaps 
is  true,  as  far  as  the  exploiters  of  labor 
and  the  minions  of  war  are  concerned. 
The  masses  of  the  French  people,  how- 
ever, compare  favorably  enough  with  those 
of  other,  especially  its  neighboring  coun- 
tries. They  lay  claim  to  some  comfort  of 
life,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it  there  is 
trouble  ahead. 

The  Paris  Figaro  has  recently  published 
very  interesting  statistical  figures  on  food 
prices  from  which  we  quote  the  following : 

"In  France  the  consumption  of  meat  is 
ten  times  greater  than  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century;  a  cer- 
tain welfare  is  noticeable  everywhere, 
down  even  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people;  farming  has  become  more  pro- 
ductive, wherefore  the  price  of  meat  has 
not  risen  in  proportion  to  its  consump- 
tion." 

We  publish  this  as  a  fact  with  all  the 
reserve  due  to  a  newspaper  like  the  Fi- 
garo, but  also  knowing,  from  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  French  conditions,  that 
the  workingraen  there  are  very  far  from 
considering    themselves    slaves,    and    that 
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when  they  work  they  want  to  know  what 
they  are  working  for. 

In  view  of  these  and  many  more  facts 
of  a  similar  nature  may  it  not  be  timely  to 
call  the  attention  of  scientists  to  matters 
like  these? 

With  scientists  we  mean  seekers  after 
truth,  not  such  as  know  everything  be- 
forehand, and  go  in  chase  of  facts  simply 
to  bend  and  stretch  them  to  suit  their 
hobbies  or  their  masters. 

Workingmen's  papers  especially  should 
never  get  tired  in  demanding  the  elucida- 
tion of  things  like  these,  which  concern 
their  readers  so  very  near.  France,  with 
its  stationary  population,  enjoys  in  all 
probability  a  higher  welfare  than  the  coun- 
tries with  a  fast  increasing  population  and 
of  about  equal  area,  as  England,  Italy  and 
Germany.  The  future  of  nations  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict.  So  much  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  intend  to  solve  ques- 
tions of  the  future  cannot  leave  the  prob- 
lems of  population  unconsidered. 

^  «  « 

Prosp€ritp  Dependent  Upon 
Experts.  * 

A  well  known  politician  of  prominence, 
a  representative  of  the  Illinois  manufac- 
turers, is  quoted  as  having  said  recently 
that  the  present  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  are  now  able  to  export  their 
surplus  products.  Of  course,  this  was  not 
the  reason  assigned  for  prosperity  by  this 
prominent  gentleman  some  time  ago,  but 
now  that  the  recent  ruling  against  Russian 
sugar  has  caused  Russia  to  retaliate 
against  American  manufacturers,  thereby 
"cutting  off  markets  for  our  exports,"  the 
slender  tether  by  which  the  United  States 
retains  prosperity  is  becoming  alarmingly 
weakened.  If  foreign  nations  can  be  in- 
duced to  purchase  the  American  "surplus," 
our  lease  on  prosperity  may  be  extended 
indefinitely ;  but  if,  as  it  now  appears, 
foreign  nations  are  going  to  erect  tariff 
barriers  against  American  goods,  and  are 
going  to  sell  cheaper  than  Americans,  we 
will  only  have  our  new  possessions  left  to 
take  our  surplus  products.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  11,000,000  Filipinos  wear 
little  or  nothing  but  diapers;  that  they 
are  so  uncivilized  that  they  do  not  relish 
our  foodstuffs  or  our  whiskey.  If  these 
statements  are  true  it  will  probably  be 
many  generations  before  they  become  ed- 
ucated to  a  standard  that  would  bring 
profit   to    the   American    manufacturers. 

Recent  reports  from  Puerto  Rico  show 
that  the  economic  conditions  there  have 
become  deplorable.  Because  of  a  lack  of 
employment  the  inhabitants  are   far  more 

*  By  John  Smith. 


impoverished  than  when  they  were  Span- 
ish, instead  of  American  subjects,  and 
are  now  seeking  relief  by  emigration. 

Reports  from  Cuba  convince  all  that 
we  have  done  something — or  have  not 
done  something — which  has  changed  the 
grateful  admiration  which  the  Cubans  had 
for  us  when  "we  gave  them  their  liberty." 
to  ill-concealed  hatred.  If  Cuba  is  finally 
given  the  liberty  which  the  American  boys 
fought  and  died  for,  it  is  probable  that 
the  incidents  which  have  arisen  between 
the  fighting  period  and  the  liberty  period 
will  have  created  a  prejudice,  which  will 
cause  Cubans  to  prefer  other  than  Amer- 
ican products.  From  present  indications, 
the  only  way  of  keeping  Cuba  as  a  market 
is  to  keep  Cuba  and  thereby  prevent  them 
buying  elsewhere. 

But,  for  argument's  sake,  let  us  suppose 
that  in  the  future  we  supply  diapers  for 
the  Filipino  wild  men,  machetes  for  the 
Cubans,  and  straw  hats  for  the  natives  of 
Puerto  Rico.  All  of  these  markets  will 
not  take  any  appreciable  amount  of  "our 
surplus  products"  referred  to  by  the  prom- 
inent Illinois  politician  quoted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  We  must  look  to 
foreign  nations  to  buy  our  surplus  prod- 
ucts. If  they  refuse  them,  according  to 
the  prominent  gentleman  quoted,  prosper- 
ity will  take  flight. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
wonderful  exports  of  American  coal  to 
Europe  during  the  past  year.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  has  been  sending  out 
bulletins  almost  daily  reporting  our  won- 
derful success  in  "capturing  foreign  mar- 
kets." 

Under  date  of  February  8,  1901,  Robert 
P.  Skinner,  United  States  Consul  at  Mar- 
seilles, France,  reports  to  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington,  information  that 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  coal  exports 
to  European  ports  will  almost  cease  in 
the  near  future.  The  following  resume  of 
conditions  which  affect  American  coal  in 
Europe  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Consul  Skinner  by  Messrs.  Worms  &  Co., 
American  importers  of  coal  at  Marseilles, 
bearing  date  of  January  29,  1901,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  authentic: 

"Gentlemen  : — In  reply  to  the  letter 
addressed  to  you  by  the  Consul  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  have  pleas- 
ure in  giving  you  our  opinion  concerning 
the  present  situation  and  future  outlook 
for  American  coal  at  Marseilles. 

"By  reason  of  the  phenomenal  rise  in 
price  which  took  place  during  the  past 
year  in  English  coals,  the  American  prod- 
ucts were  able  to  take  a  somewhat  im- 
portant place  in  our  market  r  we  ourselves 
transacted  business  of  importance  with 
the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Rail- 
way Company  and  with  the  Compagnie  des 
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Mestageriet  Maritimet,  in  addition  to 
which  we  have  tried  these  coals  on  the 
large  English  and  Japanese  lines  of  our 
clientele.  The  quality  of  the  coal  has  been 
recognized  as  good;  but  its  great  draw- 
back is  that  it  is  not  screened  at  the  mines, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Cardiff  coal,  con- 
sequently arriving  here  with  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  small  coal  and  dust  than  is 
found  in  the  latter  coal. 

"In  the  second  half  of  last  year,  signs 
of  weakness  were  evident  in  the  English 
markets,  these  growing  daily  more  marked, 
and  we  are  at  present  confronted  by  a 
definite  lowering,  which,  according  to 
some,  threatens  to  become  a  veritable 
crash. 

"To  this  element  of  the  cost  of  the 
product  is  also  to  be  added  a  serious  fall 
in  the  cost  of  freight  from  England  to 
the  Mediterranean,  all  of  which  makes 
possible  the  quotation  of  prices  for  de- 
liveries of  English  coal  at  Marseilles,  not 
greatly  differing  from  those  obtaining  in 
1899. 

"These  circumstances  will  naturally  deal 
a  somewhat  severe  blow  to  the  efforts  of 
importers  to  maintain  for  the  American 
product  the  place  they  desire  on  the  Mar- 
seilles market.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  continue  to  receive  it  and  shall 
receive  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  hav- 
ing already  made  contracts  for  purchase 
and  freight  in  the  course  of  last  year,  which 
we  are  today  obliged  to  carry  out.  We  do 
not  with  to  conceal,  however,  that  these 
contracts  have  been  made  onerous  for  us 
by  reason  of  the  improvement  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Wales,  which  we  regret.  We 
will  add  that  as  a  consequence  of  this  im- 
provement, and  in  the  improbability  of  a 
iturther  rise  occurring  in  England,  we  con- 
sider that  the  days  of  American  coal  in 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  are  num- 
bered. In  addition  to  what  we  have  ne- 
gotiated ourselves  for  delivery  at  Mar- 
seilles during  the  current  year,  we  are 
aware  of  other  transactions  effected  at 
Trieste  and  probably  Genoa  which  are 
being  executed;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
these  are  but  the  sequel  of  a  situation 
originated  in  the  past  year,  and  we  can  not 
see  how  this  can  continue  to  exist  beyond 
the  contracts  made  for  the  current  year, 
unless  the  American  exporfers  so  organize 
as  to  ofTer  themselves,  taking  all  responsi- 
bility and  expenses,  conditions  of  trans- 
port totally  different  from  those  which  the 
European  importers  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  meet  with  on  the  market.  We 
mean  that  up  to  the  present,  all  the  ton- 
nage which  we  have  had  at  our  disposal 
for  placing  American  coal  in  Europe  has 
been  that  of  English  steamers,  which,  one 
may  rest  assured,  will  never  be  able  to 
navigate    below    a    given    rate    of    freight, 


which  is  and  will  be  such  that  business 
will  be  impossible  at  the  time  of  normal 
prices  in  England.  We  are  aware  that 
there  is  question  in  the  United  States  of 
the  creation  of  a  transport  enterprise  in- 
tended to  place  coal  from  that  country 
in  Europe  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
we  allow  ourselves  some  doubts  as  to  its 
success. 

"All  that  we  have  said  above  concerns 
steam  coal,  destined  fer  navigation  and 
industrial  purposes,  but  it  may  be  ap- 
plied equally  to  gas  coal.  We  believe 
that  the  gas  works  of  Marseilles  in  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  the  past  year  con- 
tracted for  15,000  tons  of  gas  coal  from 
America  to  be  delivered  during  the  first 
half  of  the  cturrent  year;  but,  judging: 
from  the  present  price,  which  is  very  un- 
favorable to  the  company,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore it  renews  any  such  undertakings. 

"Receive,  gentlemen,  our  distinguished 
salutations.  Worms  a  Co." 


The  exportation  of  coal  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  was  made  possible  by 
"the  phenomenal  rise  in  price  which  took 
place  during  the  past  year  in  English 
coals"  is  the  statement  of  the  above  au- 
thority. Now  that  English  coal  has  fallen 
in  price,  imports  of  American  coal  into 
Europe  will  probably  be  discontinued,  is 
the  opinion  of  Messrs,  Worms  &  Co. 

Let  us  investigate  farther.  What  caused 
the  phenomenal  advance  in  the  prices  of 
coal  and  other  products  in  Europe?  One 
class  of  economists  say  it  was  "prosperity," 
therefore  we  reach  the  following: 

"Prosperity  had  its  birth  in  Europe,  re- 
sulting in  a  'phenomenal  rise*  in  the  prices 
of  products,  which  resulted  in  the  im- 
portation of  American  surplus  products, 
which  resulted  in  prosperity  in  America." 

If  this  style  of  economic  reasoning  is 
reliable — and  all  those  who  are  boasting  of 
our  exports  assert  that  it  is — ^what  will  be 
the  inevitable  effect  upon  the  United 
States  when  prosperity  is  no  longer  present 
in  Europe,  when  products  are  so  cheap 
in  foreign  countries  that  American  prod- 
ucts can  not  be  imported?  To  carry  out 
the   same   reasoning   conversely: 

"Depression  had  its  birth  in  Europe, 
resulting  in  a  phenomenal  fall  in  prices 
of  products,  which  resulted  in  a  cessation 
of  the  importation  of  American  surplus 
products,  which  will  result  in  depression 
in  America." 

But  is  it  true  that  a  commercial  de- 
pression has  succeeded  prosperity  in  Eu- 
rope? The  following  news  items  from 
foreign  lands  are  reproduced  that  the 
reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions: 
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"One  aspect  of  Europe's  industrial  posi- 
tion deserves  prominence,  namely,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  greatly  increased  state  ex- 
penditure. Putting  out  of  sight  alto- 
gether the  abnormal  outlays  for  actual 
war,  there  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years  past  a  race  among  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  as  to  which  could  spend  the 
most  on  fighting  service. 

"The  English  Government  now  spends 
more  than  twice  as  much  for  the  navy 
as  she  did  ten  years  ago,  and  Germany, 
France,  Russia  and  Italy,  not  to  speak  of 
waterlogged  Spain,  are  all  emulous  of  her 
example. 

"That  is  but  one  branch  of  the  in- 
creased outlay.  Every  department  of  pub- 
lic services  in  all  countries  shows  a  steady 
expansion  in  the  sums  annually  required 
from  the  taxpayer  for  maintenance. 

"The  annual  budget  of  France,  for  ex- 
ample, amounts  now  to  almost  twice  the 
highest  total  before  the  war  of  1870. 

"Not  only  France  but  all  the  old  debt- 
incumbered  nations  of  Europe  are  pro- 
gressing towards  the  point  when  the  de- 
mands of  the  state  will  so  cripple  the 
spending  capacity  of  the  nation  as  to  re- 
strict domestic  markets  and  produce  an 
afflicting  economic  crisis.  It  is  possible 
that  some  among  the  old  nations  are  at 
that  point  now.  This  apart,  business 
throughout  Europe  was  fairly  good,  and 
in  the  British  Isles  excellent,  in  the  early 
half  of  last  year,  and  yet  when  every 
branch  of  industry  was  fully  employed, 
when  wages  were  rising  and  prices  well 
maintained,  either  at  the  level  of  1899  or 
at  the  still  higher  points  reached  early  in 
the  last  year,  there  were  abundant  indica- 
tions that  the  crested  wave  was  about  to 
break,  and  already  the  reaction  has  every- 
where  made  considerable  progress. 

"Our  cotton  industry  is  now  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  recent  excessive 
price  for  raw  material,  from  restriction  of 
consumptive  demand  in  India,  due  to  the 
famine,  and  from  the  confusion  that  has 
overtaken  the  Chinese  markets 

"Our  woolen  and  worsteds  industries, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  more  or  less 
bad  throughout  the  year,  partly  from  dis- 
organization of  the  eastern  and  African 
markets,  and  also  from  the  effect  of  what 
«s  called  the  overproduction  of  1899. 
There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  recov- 
xy  of  this  branch  of  our  industry." — Lon- 
ion   Cable. 


"A  late  number  of  the  Brunswick 
Landeszeitung  says  that  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  37.4  per  cent  in  building  enter- 
prises in  Germany,  as  compared  with  the 
summer  of  1899 ;  of  58  per  cent  in  railroad 
projects;  of  63.43  per  cent  in  construction 
of  electrical  and  street  railroads;  of  3^*33 


per  cent  in  projected  electrical  plants  for 
lighting,   etc. 

"The  number  of  projected  gas  works  is 
almost  a  third  less,  but,  in  view  of  size 
and  percentage  of  production,  there  is 
little  difference. .  In  other  spheres  ot 
activity,  such  as  mining  and  smelting,  work 
in  stone  and  earth  (fertilizing  salts,  etc.), 
metal  manufacturers,  production  of  chem- 
icals and  textiles,  breweries  and  water 
works,  the  statistics  show  a  difference  of 
27.2  per  cent. 

"This  depression  is  a  natural  reaction 
after  so  much  prosperity.  Germany  was 
never  so  flourishing  as  during  the  year 
1899.  New  business  enterprises  of  all 
kinds  were  projected,  and  old  enterprises 
increased  their  plants;  future  profits  were 
discounted ;  new  issues  of  securities  were 
made  to  cover  expected  profits.  The  de- 
pression in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in 
April  last  called  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  and 
this  led  to  the  general  taking  of  stock. 
A  judicious  restriction  of  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  followed,  which  averted  an 
otherwise  inevitable  panic." — Consular  Re- 
port. 


"At  the  present  moment,  the  state  of  the 
Rhenish  Westphalian  and  Siegerland  mar- 
kets is  very  unsatisfactory,  makers  in 
many  cases  forcing  customers  to  take  de- 
livery of  the  manufactured  iron  and  steel 
they  contracted  for  months  ago,  which 
tends  to  precipitate  matters  and  force  even 
firms  that  were  thought  to  be  quite  sound 
to  consider  their  position.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  existing  works  has  for 
the  moment  caused  considerable  over- 
production as  compared  with  the  demand, 
and  prices  have  still  a  downward  tendency. 

"It  may  be  remarked  that  the  outlook 
at  the  present  moment  is  not  good,  but  it 
is  a  more  or  less  natural  outcome  of  over- 
production and  the  generally  unsettled 
state  of  politics  the  world  over.  Should 
the  wars  in  Africa  and  China  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  termination, 
it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  general 
improvement;  and  as  long  as  freights  re- 
main low,  there  is  an  excellent  chance 
for  American  iron  and  steel  to  obtain  a 
good  footing  in  the  German  market,  al- 
though exporters  will  have  to  reckon  with 
a  growing  tendency  in  this  country  to 
crush  American  competition  at  any  cost, 
as  it  is  now  clearly  realized  that  our 
country  is  Germany's  most  formidable 
rival  for  commercial  supremacy." — Consu- 
lar Report. 


"What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  crisis 
in  German  industrial  circles?  One  year 
ago  the  war  in  South  Africa  began,  which 
not  only  put  an  end  to  German  exports  to 
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that  part  of  the  world,  but  cut  off  the  im- 
port of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  at  the 
same  time.  Money  became  scarce  and  the 
rate  of  interest  high.  Germany  has  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  invested  in  foreign 
countries  which  is  not  bringing  in  the 
expected  returns.  German  industries  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  have  been  multiply- 
ing rapidly.  There  has  always  been 
plenty  of  money  in  the  country,  but  the 
need  is  now  greater  than  the  amount  at 
hand.  Many  small  merchants,  shopkeep- 
ers, etc.,  in  order  to  get  rich  in  a  hurry, 
invested  their  savings  in  'wild-cat'  enter- 
prises. Government  securities  have  sunk 
in  value,  while  money  for  new  undertak- 
ings can  only  be  obtained  at  high  interest." 
— Consular  Report. 


"Without  question,  we  have  reached  a 
turning  point  in  our  industrial  develop- 
ment. Ominous  clouds  which  foretell  no 
good  are  rising  over  all  the  great  indus- 
trial states  of  Europe.*' — Editorial  from 
the  Ostdeutsche  Presse. 


''The  remarkable  development  of  indus- 
tries which  has  been  so  pronounced  in  a 
few  nations  for  some  years  past  seems  to 
be  reaching  a  climax.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  textiles.  Foreign  markets  in 
textiles  have  diminished,  while  home  con- 
sumption has  been  proportionately  re- 
duced. Many  establishments  have  reduced 
their  output,  which  means  that  laborers 
have  been  dismissed.  In  many  districts, 
the  unemployed  are  moving  away,  houses 
are  empty,  and  stores  where  laborers  were 
in  the  habit  of  buying  are  in  tight  cir- 
cumstances. A  general  distress  among 
textile  workers  is  everywhere  apparent. 
The  wages  of  a  weaver  in  good  times  are 
seldom  more  than  12  marks  ($2.85)  per 
week.  Today  in  many  districts  he  is  earn- 
ing only  85^  marks  ($2.10).  How  a  man 
can  provide  honestly  for  a  family,  pay 
rent,  taxes,  and  debts  from  this  amount 
is  incomprehensible.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  since  daily  necessities,  rent,  and 
coal  have  become  so  much  dearer. 

"Among  the  spinners,  conditions  are  no 
!>etter  than  among  the  weavers.  Numer- 
ous spinners  have  been  dismissed,  hours 
have  been  shortened  and  wages  reduced. 
The  output  of  worsteds  has  been  reduced 
one-third.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  in 
Germany,  but  in  other  countries  as  well. 
Many  old  firms  will  be  compelled  to  close 
down  entirely  unless  a  change  for  the 
better  sets  in  shortly.  In  the  dress-trim- 
ming industry,  everything  is  at  a  stand- 
still. Throughout  the  Erzgebirge  laborers 
are   seeking   employment   in   the   mines. 

"The  high  price  of  coal  and  the  coal 
famine  generally  is  making  itself  felt  in 
every  branch  of  industry  where  this 
mineral  is  needed.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
read  of  numerous  laborers  being  dismissed 
from  the  iron  and  steel  foundries.  To  be 
sure,  those  iron  and  steel  industries  which 
are  employed  by  the  merchant  marine  and 
the  newly  planned  navy  have  plenty  to  do 
and  are  reaping  a  golden  harvest. 


"The  business  in  iron  and  steel  is  be- 
coming more  unsatisfactory  every  week, 
consumers  being  less  inclined  than  ever 
to  place  any  forward  orders,  and  what  they 
buy  for  immediate  delivery  is  of  small 
weight.  In  the  railway  and  engineering 
departments  employment  continues  lively, 
and  the  prospects  for  future  occupation 
arc  decidedly  bright,  but  all  other  branches 
of  the  iron  trade  show  a  decreasing 
tone.     *     •     ♦ 

** Demand  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  iron 
market  continues  to  quiet  down,  the  tend- 
ency in  all  departments  being  extremely 
weak.  The  reduction  of  one  crown  per 
100  kilos,  for  girders  has  not  led  to  any 
improvement  in  inquiry,  buyers  holding 
off  just  as  much  as  ever.  The  locomotive 
and  wagon  shops  are. fairly  well  occupied 
for  the  present,  and  they  arc  likely  to  re- 
main in  good  activity  for  the  next  few 
months,  the  Kaiser  Ferdinand  Nord  Bahn 
having  resolved  to  place  orders  for  31 
locomotives,  worth  2.3  million  crowns, 
with  inland  firms,  and  there  is  also  talk 
of  a  pretty  large  contract  for  wagons  hold- 
ing out.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"From  the  Belgian  iron  market  very  un- 
satisfactory reports  come  in.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  raw  and  manufactured  iron 
business  continues  dull,  and  prices  show 
further  reductions.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"A  poor,  irregular  business  is  done  on 
the  French  iron  market.  Malleable  iron 
bars  have  dropped  from  28of.  to  20of.  p.t. 
last  week,  although  the  prices  for  crude 
iron,  as  well  as  for  coal,  are  as  stiff  as 
ever.  Foreign  offers  increase,  and  as 
there  are  very  few  buyers  just  now,  the 
result  is  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
market  gets  more  depressed  from  week 
to    week."     *     *     * — London   Engineer. 


"Since  January  1,  1900,  the  metal  trades 
in  this  country  (Great  Britain)  have  ex- 
perienced a  remarkable  decline.  To  de- 
scribe the  difference  in  the  condition  of 
these  trades  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  last  year  would  be  to  contrast  enor- 
mous activity  with  practical  stagnation. 
The  decline  was  not  a  feature  of  the  en- 
tire year — indeed,  prices  reached  the  high- 
est point  in  April — ^but  chiefly  of  the  last 
six  months,  the  reaction  being  specially 
marked  in   December.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"American  and  German  •  competition  be- 
came sharply  manifest  early  last  summer, 
but   not   until   autumn   did    the   offers    of 
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American  iron  and  steel  at  reduced  prices 
come  upon  the  market  with  crushing  ef- 
fect. What  made  the  difficulty  worse  for 
British  producers  was  that  Germany,  hav- 
ing bought  largely  from  America  in  the 
spring  and  summer^  became  alarmed  and 
resold  here  at  reduced  figures  and  also 
placed  finished  iron  and  steel  on  this  mar- 
ket in  competition  with  American  manu- 
facturers. The  result  now  seen  is  a  col- 
lapse of  the  metal  trades  in  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England.  In  the  Motherwell 
district,  the  dullness  was  felt  severely  in 
November,  when  there  was  a  reduction  of 
5  per  cent  in  ironworkers'  wages  and 
hundreds  of  men  were  suspended.  Some 
manufacturers  in  the  Barrow  and  Middles- 
borough  districts,  and  also  in  Sheffield  and 
Manchester,  are  reported  to  be  restricting 
their  output.  In  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Scotland,  about  one-third  of  the 
furnaces  have  already  been  damped  down. 
Two  important  firms  in  the  iron  trade  at 
Birmingham  failed  last  week." — Consular 
Report. 


"The  iron  and  steel  trades  have  gone 
from  us.  When  the  fictitious  prosperity, 
caused  by  the  expenditure  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  European  nations  on 
armaments  ceases,  half  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  these  industries  will  be  turned 
into  the  streets.  The  outlook  is  appalling. 
What  suffering  will  have  to  be  endured 
before  the  workers  realize  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  them  but  emigration.  It 
is  useless  to  pretend  that  this  generation  of 
workmen  can  ever  hope  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Americans  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  What  are  these  condi- 
tions? They  have  cheaper  coal  and  iron 
ore,  improved  tools,  innumerable  labor- 
saving  machines,  and  above  all,  the  stren- 
uous efforts  of  the  workmen  to  increase 
the  output.  How  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
our  workmen,  trained  to  regard  restriction 
of  output  as  their  sheet  anchor,  can  sud- 
denly be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  a 
fatal  heresy,  and  that  their  only  salvation 
is  an  increased  output  at  diminished  cost?" 
— Edinburg,  Scotland,  Evening  News. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
does  not  depend  upon  the  "export  of  our 
surplus  products,"  for  a  depression  abroad 
will  surely  cut  off  such  exports.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  sources  of  prx>sperity,  as- 
signed by  politicians  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  during  the  last  general 
election,  are  the  true  sources,  and  this 
being  a  fact  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
immediate  future.  Persons  expert  in  pro- 
ducing prosperity  do  not  depend  upon  ex- 
ports, or  any   other  economic  conditions, 


for  their  success  in  making  their  people 
happy.  As  Christ  said  in  His  sermon  on 
the  Mount: 

"Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row ;  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought 
for  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

*     ^     ^ 

Tht  Menace  of  the  Sweatshop.* 

The  people  who  are  fortimate  enough  to 
live  in  the  country,  or  in  our  smaller  towns 
where,  if  there  is  no  tremendous  wealth, 
there  is  not  any  squalid  poverty,  can  have 
little  comprehension  of  the  extent  to  which 
pauperized  European  conditions  are  creep- 
ing into  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Partly  because  of  an  unrestricted 
immigration,  which  •  has  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  thousands  people  of  the 
Latin  races  of  Southern  Europe,  with  their 
low  standards  of  living  and  their  utter  lack 
of  personal  dignity  and  independence,  ami 
partly  because  of  the  bitterness  of  com- 
petition in  certain  trades,  some  sections 
of  our  great  cities  have  ceased  to  present 
the  appearance  of  the  homes  of  civilized, 
intelligent  and  ambitious  American  men 
and  women.  They  are  worse  than  the 
famous  London  Whitechapel,  worse  than 
the  ghettos  of  continental  cities.  For  ex- 
ample, a  student  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago recently  made  an  investigation  into 
the  conditions  of  the  residents  of  certain 
sweatshop  districts  of  that  city.  It  is 
enough  to  give  her  discoveries  as  to  their 
wages  to  enable  people  to  understand  what 
their  habits  of  life  must  be.  They  were 
workers  in  the  garment  trades,  mostly 
Italians.  Among  the  hundreds  whom  she 
visited,  she  found  only  twelve  who  were 
earning  more  than  $300  a  year;  119  were 
earning  less  than  $100  a  year;  43,  not 
children,  but  grown  men  and  women,  were 
receiving  less  than  $1.00  a  week.  Two 
extreme  cases  which  the  writer  cites  to 
show  the  logical  end  of  the  sweating  sys- 
tem, which  inevitably  drags  down,  and 
against  the  power  of  which  no  one  of  its 
unhappy  victims  can  possibly  rise.  In  one 
case,  a  woman  employed  at  sewing  but- 
tons on  garments,  worked  60  hours  a 
week  for  40  cents  a  week,  and  her  earn- 
ings for  52  weeks  or  a  year  had  been  $21. 
In  another  case  also  of  a  grown  woman 
and  a  housewife,  the  work  of  finishing 
trousers,  occupying  66  hours  each  week, 
brought  in  30  cents  a  week. 

The  unhappy  one^  who  are  forced  to 
accept  these  miserable  pittances  come 
from  communities  in  which  the  economic 
and  political  conditions  had  already 
crushed    out     all     personal    independence. 


'  Vrom  the  "  Pilgrim.' 
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They  come  to  the  United  States  expecting 
to  find  improved  conditions,  but  find  them- 
selves actually  worse  off  than  at  home. 
The  disillusionment  completes  the  de- 
struction of  their  manhood.  They  accept 
what  they  can  get,  and  live  in  squalor  and 


misery  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Tolera- 
tion of  such  conditions  is  un-American. 
More  than  that,  it  is  a  menace  to  American 
labor,  for  competition  such  as  this  cannot 
be  met  by  men  and  women  accustomed  to 
American  ideals  of  home  and  of  life. 


The      Labor      P 


r  e  s  s 


Spotters  on  a  Kjailroad. 

Railroad   Trainmen's  Journal. 

Rapidly  progressing  with  railway  de- 
velopment, the  secret  service  department 
has  become  a  vast  machine,  perfect  in  its 
work  and  entering  into  every  detail  of  the 
lives  of  the  employes.  The  railroad  spot- 
ter is  a  fixture  and  beyond  here  and  there 
one  of  them  being  discovered,  where  the 
reign  of  law  is  tempered  with  consid- 
erable personal  idea  of  justice,  which  de- 
clares a  ride  on  a  rail  or  a  new  suit  of 
tar  and  hen  feathers  to  be  about  the 
proper  thing  for  him,  the  spotter  works 
silently  among  his  fellows,  betraying  al- 
most their  inmost  secrets  to  their  em- 
ployers. 

If  there  is  one  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  who  believes 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  absolute  se- 
crecy in  his  personal  performances,  he 
might  better  shake  off  the  delusion  and 
realize  that  the  spotter  has  him  spotted 
wherever  in  the  opinion  of  the  company 
he  needs  spotting. 

To  the  men  who  have  been  confronted 
with  nicely  mounted  photographs  of 
themselves  emerging  from  saloon  doors, 
alleged  to  have  been  taken  while  the  sub- 
ject was  supposed  to  be  on  duty,  or  taken 
by  a  photographic  spotter  for  a  company 
whose  employes  were  forbidden  to  enter 
a  saloon  at  any  time,  or  who  have  been 
confronted  with  a  fac-simile  of  the 
"slate"  kept  by  the  business  man  on  the 
corner,  there  has  been  proof  sufficient  to 
warrant  them  in  declaring  there  is  noth- 
ing on  earth,  or  under  it,  that  is  not  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  salaried  tale-bearer. 
There  are  others  who  have  never  been 
brought  up  close  to  the  evidence  who  may 
be  inclined  to  belittle  the  matter  and  feel 
that  there  are  some  things  that  the  spot- 
ters wot  not  of  but  the  Journal  thinks 
otherwise. 

In  every  department  of  the  railroad  serv- 
ice the  spotter  is  plying  his  trade,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  escapes  his  notice. 
From  the  office  of  the  president  to  the  flag 
shanty  on  the  country  cross  roads,  there 
is  a  system  of  espionage  that  no  man,  ex- 


cept the  chief  of  the  department,  under- 
stands fully.  Everywhere  in  the  service 
the  spotter  works  his  way  and  perhaps 
unknown  to  himself,  in  fact,  generally  so, 
the  man  next  to  him  may  be  spotting  him. 
It  is  conducted  on  the  principle  that  it 
takes  a  rascal  to  catch  a  rascal,  hence  the 
reason  for  spotting  spotters. 

The  men  in  the  train  service  have  suf- 
fered almost  as  much  from  the  lying  pro- 
clivities of  this  class  of  gentry  as  they 
have  from  true  statements,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  spotter  is  re- 
garded as  the  arch  enemy  of  the  service, 
yet  to  tell  who  he  is,  or  where  he  is, 
is  always  a  question. 

They  have  sat  in  our  conventions  and 
full  reports  of  the  business  meetings,  even 
to  the  remarks  made  on  important  ques- 
tions by  officers  and  members,  have  been 
placed  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  certain 
railways,  doubtless  to  advise  the  men  that 
the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  corporation  se- 
cret service  never  sleeps. 

Men,  who  while  at  work  seldom  spoke 
but  who  reserved  their  talk  for  their 
meetings,  have  been  called  in  and  admon> 
ished  for  their  utterances  that  savored 
too  much  of  the  agitator  to  suit  the  em- 
ployer; men  have  been  dismissed  on  the 
unsupported  word  of  some  scamp  who 
bargained  away  his  associate's  position 
for  the  silver  which,  Judas-like,  he  ac- 
cepted for  betraying  his  fellow,  and  so  on 
through  the  service,  not  excepting  one 
single  department,  the  spotter  has  wormed 
his  way  of  deceit,  espionage  and  treachery 
until  the  name  is  hated  by  the  men  who 
hear   it  mentioned. 

In  every  department  of  business  the 
secret  service  plays  its  part;  no  man  is 
exempt  from  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
sleuth.  Every  corporation  employs  these 
spotters,  and  their  work  everywhere  is 
alike.  S.  H.  Adams,  in  AinsUe*s  Maga- 
zine, tells  of  the  work  as  conducted  in  the 
railway  service,  and  it  might  not  be  out 
of  place  for  some  of  our  members  who 
feel  that  they  are  immune  from  spotting 
to  not  be  overconfident,  for  there  is  no 
end  to  the  finding  out  process.     He  said : 

"Probably  the  most  perfect  spotter  sys- 
tem achieved  by  any  private  corporation 
is   that   of   one   of  the   big   Eastern   rail- 
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roads,  which  is  to  some  extent  modeled 
on  the  secret  service  system  of  some 
of  the  European  governments,  though  by 
no  means  so  complex.  So  far-reaching 
and  so  direct,  however,  are  its  lines  of 
communication  that  the  president  of  the 
organization  is  himself  kept  constantly 
informed  of  the  trend  of  affairs,  and 
the  changes  of  sentiment  among  the  em- 
ployes of  every  division  and  subdivision 
of  the  whole  railway  system,  and  that 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  per- 
sons but  his  own  special  corps  of  clerks 
and  secretaries.  Nobody  but  himself 
knows  the  entire  personnel  of  the  won- 
derful service  that  he  has  perfected.  His 
agents  are  drawn  from  every  branch  of 
the  road's  operating  staff.  They  are  en- 
gineers, freight  brakemen,  passenger 
trainmen,  conductors,  signalmen,  yard- 
men, station  agents,  track  walkers,  and 
even  division  officials.  Should  that  road 
have  a  strike — and  strikes  are  far  less 
likely  to  occur  than  they  were  before  the 
present  system  was  put  into  operation — 
the  president  will  have  detailed  warnings 
of  it  from  all  the  storm  centers  long  be- 
fore the  first  mutterings  find  cautious  ut- 
terance in  the  newspapers.  While  it  also 
acts  as  a  defense  against  thefts  by  em- 
ployes, this  system  is  intended  primarily 
to  prepare,  so  to  speak,  a  diary  of  the  dis- 
positions, character,  working  efficiency 
and  sentiments  toward  the  road  of  the 
men  who  constitute  the  vast  human  ma- 
chinery of  the  corporation.  The  feeling 
which  culminates  in  a  general  strike  is 
not  the  result  of  one  act  alone,  but  a  slow 
growth  made  up  of  many  grievances,  real 
or  fancied.  To  keep  track  of  the  shifting 
mental  attitude  of  his  employes  is  the 
aim  of  this  railroad  president.  If  a  cer- 
tain division  superintendent  has  made 
himself  unpopular  with  his  subordinates, 
information  to  that  effect  comes  'by  under- 
ground wire'  to  the  central  office,  and  the 
matter  is  taken  under  advisement  If  the 
newest  fireman  on  the  road  attempts  to 
stir  up  discontent  by  inflammatory  talk, 
his  views  soon  reach  the  official  ear. 
Every  leading  spirit  in  the  employes'  or- 
ganization is  known  to  the  president,  who 
also  knows  whether,  in  case  of  trouble, 
the  man  is  to  be  reckoned  upon  as  a  con- 
servative or  a  radical.  Sometimes  this 
works  out  the  man's  career  in  a  manner 
quite  incomprehensible  to  him.  For  in- 
stance. Night  Watchman  Brown  is  shifted, 
without  cause  that  he  can  fathom,  from 
one  division  to  another.  How  should  he 
know  that  rumors  of  trouble  in  that  di- 
vision have  reached  the  presidential  ear, 
and  that  he  himself,  being  down  in  the 
president's  little  book  as  a  speaker  of 
weight  and  a  counselor  of  conservative 
methods,  has  been  shifted  over  to  act  as 


unconscious  agent  in  checking  a  danger- 
ous tendency. 

"Some  of  the  admiring  co-workers  of 
the  head  of  this  system  declare  that  in 
two  minutes'  reference  to  the  collected 
funds  of  information  he  can  unroll  the 
family  history  of  the  woman  who  washes 
the  windows  of  car  No.  411144X,  and  tell 
whether,  in  her  estimation,  he  himself  is 
an  oppressor  of  the  down-trodden  or  a 
perfect  gentleman. 

"Where  so  many  invisible  lines  radiate 
from  the  same  office  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  of  them  should  cross.  Curious 
complications  result  from  contact  between 
spotters  as  unknown  to  each  other  as  they 
are  to  those  whom  they  watch.  Several 
years  ago,  at  a  time  of  general  labor 
troubles,  a  certain  railroad  got  no  less 
than  five  reports  from  its  confidential  men 
informing  them  that  an  employe  (who  was 
several  degrees  higher  in  the  secret  serv- 
ice of  the  road  than  any  of  them,  had  they 
but  known  it)  had  been  making  incendiary 
speeches.  This  was  true.  Matters  had 
so  shaped  themselves  that  the  man  accused 
had  to  appear  as  a  radical  in  order  to  gain 
admittance  to  inner  councils  where  the 
important  questions  would  be  finally  de- 
cided. To  the  chagrin  of  the  authorities, 
they  were  obliged  to  transfer  him.  Had 
they  not  done  so  the  suspicions  of  the  men 
who  made  the  reports  would  have  been 
aroused.  That  spotters  should  know  each 
other  as  such  is  held  to  be  highly  undesir- 
able. There  is  always  the  chance  that 
they  might  work  in  conjimction,  instead 
of  acting  as  checks  on  each  other." 

^     ^     ^ 

ExampU  0/  Militarism, 

Labor  World,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Last  week  the  people  of  the  United 
States  received  another  lesson  in  mili- 
tarism from  Cuba.  At  Cardenas  the 
warehouse  laborers  demand  $2.00  per  day 
in  American  gold.  The  Alcade  reported 
that  conditions  were  threatening,  to  which 
Gov.-Gen.  Wood  sent  the  following  reply. 

"Unreasonable  demands  should  not  be 
acceded  to.  Acts  of  this  kind  are  a  serious 
menace  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  suppress  demonstrations  of  this  nature. 
If  unable  to  handle  the  situation,  you  will 
be  given  the  necessary  assistance.  Make 
every  effort  to  bring  in  outside  labor  and 
to  resume  business." 

Thus  you  see  the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican officials  in  Cuba  towards  labor.  Gen. 
Wood  says  that  "unreasonable  demands 
should  not  be  acceded  to."  Is  $2.00  per 
day    an    unreasonable    demand?      Is    he 
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competent  to  judge  what  an  unreasonable 
demand  really  is?  If  he  lives  a  few  years 
from  now  he  will  see  labor  demanding 
the  whole  works,  the  ilk  of  "Woods"  and 
all.  Such  actions  as  this  on  his  part  only 
hastens  the  event.  Again  he  says,  "Acts 
of  this  kind  are  a  serious  menace  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country." 
This  signifies  who  he  desires  shall  reap 
the  benefit  of  commercial  prosperity.  It 
is  evident  from  his  position  that  he  wants 
labor  to  get  but  a  very  small  share  of  it, 
perhaps  just  enough  to  clothe  and  feed 
them  while  they  are  working,  while  the 
other  fellows  with  whom  he  may  be 
financially  interested  get  the  entire  profits 
of  every  turn. 

Continuing,  he  says,  "Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  suppress  every  demon- 
stration of  this  nature."  This  caps  the 
climax.  He  wants  to  deny  them  the  right 
of  peaceful  assemblage ;  the  right  to  quit 
work  when  they  choose. 

We  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  he 
should  say  this  if  he  were  not  financially 
interested.  He  is  an  American  by  birth 
and  by  training.  While  here,  like  all 
Americans,  he  would  hold  inviolable  those 
sacred  principles.  While  in  Cuba  he  fol- 
lows in  the  footsteps  of  his  Spanish  pre- 
decessors and  becomes  as  tyrannical  as  a 
Weyler. 

^     ^     ^ 

Compulsorp  Arbitration. 

Cigar  Makers'  Journal. 

Compulsory  arbitration  means  industrial 
servitude  bordering  on  real  slavery.  We 
hold  that  the  government  has  no  more 
right  to  compel  its  subjects  to  arbitrate  the 
question  of  wages  and  then  compel  the 
subject  by  force  of  law  to  abide  the  find- 
ings of  the  board,  than  it  has  to  compel 
its  subjects  or  any  one  of  them  to  arbi- 
trate the  question  of  where  he  shall  go  to 
church,  or  what  he  shall  eat  or  wear,  or 
how  long  he  shall  sleep  or  whether  he  shall 
or  shall  not  smoke.  Surely  no  one  will 
say  that  we  have  the  right  to  compel  a 
man  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  question 
that  he  shall  not  smoke  cigars.  If  we 
have  that  right  we  have  the  right  to  arbi- 
trate the  question  of  compelling  him  to 
smoke.  After  all,  the  greatest  question 
and  the  one  of  the  most  importance  is 
the  one  of  wages,  and  we  hold  that  all 
wageearners  should  be  left  in  a  position  to 
freely  exercise  their  rights  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  wages  obtainable.  Volun- 
tary arbitration  is  right  and  a  good  thing 
always  for  the  side  that  is  the  strongest, 
but  compulsory  arbitration  at  this  stage 
of  our  economic  evolutionary  development 


is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  and  should  be 
avoided  as  you  value  the  price  of  liberty 
and  freedom  of  action. 

•  •  ^ 

Where  Labor  is  in  the  Ascendancy. 

Railroad  Telegrapher. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  featiires 
in  the  labor  situation  in  the  United  States 
is  the  progress  being  made  in  the  State 
of  Colorado.  A  few  years  ago  organized 
labor  in  the  Centennial  State  turned  its 
attention  to  the  ballot  box  and  soon  had 
"things  coming  their  way,"  as  a  member 
of   the   Legislature   recently   expressed    it. 

One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  used 
is  a  little  "Blue  Book"  containing  a  report 
of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Railway  Employes'  Organizations. 
This  committee  keeps  tab  on  the  actions 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
while  in  session,  and  reports  back  to  their 
constituents  after  the  close  of  the  session ; 
it  also  causes  bills  to  be  introduced  in  be- 
half of  its  constituents,  and  by  eternal 
vigilance  prevents  any  labor  measures 
from  getting  lost  or  otherwise  mistreated. 

The  report  for  the  session  just  closed 
shows  all  the  bills  that  were  of  interest  to 
labor,  and  their  progress  through  the  As- 
sembly, but  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
thing  for  all  concerned  is  in  the  last  part 
of  the  report,  where  the  committee  tells 
what  it  thinks  of  the  Representatives. 
Every  member  is  mentioned  and  each  gets 
a  hard  rap  or  a  bouquet  according  to  his 
deserts.     In  this  wise: 

Casimiro  Barela — The  most  rabid  enemy 
of  organized  labor  in  the  General  Assembly, 
his  boast  being  that  the  labor  vote  would 
not  affect  him  in  any  manner  and  that  be 
did  not  care  about  it. 

W.  S.  Buckley — One  of  labor's  warmest 
friends  and  should  be  remembered. 

J.  W.  Bucklin— Father  of  the  "single 
tax"  bill ;  a  true  friend  of  labor. 

Geo.  V.  Copp — A  very  poor  statesman ; 
did  not  know  how  to  vote  and  would  be  a 
good  man  to  leave  at  home. 

The  personnel  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee this  year  was  as  follows: 

H.  E.  Garman,  J.  K.  Robinson,  Colorado 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

J.  A.  Roderick,  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen,  Order  Railway  Conductors. 

E.  J.  Taubman,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen. 

J.  W.  Rice,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers. 

The  latter  also  representing  the  O.  R.  T. 

The  session  passed  some  very  good  labor 
legislation,  notably  an  employer's  liability 
law,   a   coal   mine  ventilation  law,   a   law 
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compelling'  mines  to  weigh  coal  without 
screening,  compelling  street  car  companies 
to  put  vestibules  on  their  cars  for  the 
proper  protection  of  their  employes,  com- 
pelling all  corporations,  except  railroads, 
to  pay  employes  every  two  weeks,  and  rail- 
roads to  pay  not  later  than  the  tenth  day 
of  each  month  for  all  work  performed  in 
the  previous  month,  a  law  making  sixteen 
hours  limit  of  time  railroad  companies  can 
compel  an  employe  to  work,  and  providing 
for  them  ten  hours*  rest  before  being 
called  again,  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution providing  for  eight  hours  for  a 
day's  work  for  all  underground  workers, 
smelter  men  and  all  hazardous  employ- 
ments, and  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution permitting  the  inauguration  of  the 
single  tax  system. 

The  O.  R.  T.  is  intimately  connected 
with  this  good  work,  and  credit  may  as 
well  go  to. the  living.  The  Pueblo  Courier 
says  of  the  chairman  of  the  O.  R.  T.  Board 
of  Directors: 

Senator  Lee  A.  Tanquary,  better  known 
as  "Tan,"  has  made  a  record  for  efficient 
work  and  scored  the  most  signal  victory 
in  the  passage  of  the  "employer's  liability 
act."  He  surprised  some  of  the  perpetual 
Senators  with  his  parliamentary  knowl- 
edge, and  was  easily  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  parliamentarians  of  the  Senate.  Tan 
has  one  golden  virtue — he  does  not  talk  to 
death  any  measure  he  advocates.  The 
toilers  of  Colorado  will  enshrine  his  name 
with  the  best  employer's  liability  act  that 
has  stood  on  the  statute  books  of  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

^     ^     ^ 
Collecting  Taxes. 

Coast  Seamen's  Journal, 

The  system  of  civil  law  provided  by 
the  Taft  Commission  for  the  government 
of  the  Philippines  contains  the  following 
among  other  similar  provisions :  Every 
person  i8  years  old  or  more  is  commanded 
to  appear  before  the  president  of  the 
township  where  he  lives  and  state  how 
much  property  he  has.  If  he  fails  to  do 
so  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5,  which  he 
must  pay  or  work  out  on  the  roads.  If 
a  property  owner  fails  to  pay  his  taxes 
he  is  notified  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  and 
then  he  is  subject  to  the  following  pro- 
vision of  law :  "If  any  taxpayer  shall 
fail  to  pay  the  delinquent  taxes  adjudged 
against  him  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  judgment  he  shall  be  made  to  satisfy 
the  amount  due  by  labor  upon  public  works 
vithin  the  township  at  the  rate  of  20 
ents  Mexican  per  day,  either  performing 
uch  work  in  person  or  providing  a  sub- 
stitute to  perform  it" 


Zillt  Might  Have  Been. 

Journal  of  Labor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  first  line  of  electric  telegraph  es- 
tablished in  this  country  was  built  and 
supported  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a  single  wire  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore.  The  appropriation 
was  $30,000  and  $8,000  was  afterwards 
voted  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  pay  ex- 
penses. Alexander  D.  Barrow,  Congress- 
man from  Louisiana,  wished  to  make  this 
the  beginning  of  a  great  national  telegraph 
system,  but  cold  water  was  thrown  on 
the  proposition  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  called  for  by  petition,  or  otherwise,  by 
the  business  public.  Had  Barrow  had  his 
way  there  would  never  have  been  private 
ownership  of  telegraph  lines  in  this  coun- 
try, and  telegraph  messages  would  now  be 
transmitted  over  government  wires  for  a 
few   cents  per  message. 

«  •  « 

Some  Labor  Troubles. 

A  merican    Machin  ist. 

It  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  many  peo- 
ple to  hear  of  serious  trouble  in  the  works 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
of  Dayton,  O.  At  this  writing  we  have  no 
special  information  from  there,  but,  ac- 
cording to  apparently  reliable  reports,  four 
molders  were  discharged,  as  the  molders 
claim,  without  just  cause.  They  demanded 
the  reinstatement  of  these  men,  and  upon 
this  being  refused  they  struck,  and  the 
polishers  with  them ;  whereupon,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  previously  made  threat, 
the  proprietors  shut  the  entire  works 
down,  throwing  over  2,000  people  out  of 
employment  for  the  time  being. 

We  do  not  know  why  the  molders  were 
discharged,  nor  why  it  is  claimed  they 
were  discharged,  but  it  would  seem  that 
this  would  have  been  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  arbitration.  Assuming  that  both  sides 
to  this  dispute  believed  they  were  right, 
there  ought  to  have  been  no  fear  on  the 
part  of  either  of  them  of  the  decision  of  a 
properly  constituted  board  of  arbitration. 
We  do  not  know  that  either  side  proposed 
arbitration  in  this  case,  but  if  either  side 
did  and. the  other  refused  it,  then  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  for  the  present  diffi- 
culty must  rest  with  the  side  that  refused. 

As  our  readers  know,  we  have  warmly 
approved  of  the  methods  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company.  This  company 
has  been  distinctly  in  the  lead  of  the 
movement  for  "industrial  betterment,"  and 
its  influence  has  been  of  the  best  and 
most  far-reaching  character.       Indeed,  we 
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are  inclined  to  think  that  the  example  set 
by  this  company  and  the  incentive  given 
by  it  to  other  manufacturers  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  establishing  better  re- 
lations and  something  like  a  community 
of  interest  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes, has  been  of  far  more  importance 
than  its  own  direct  work,  important  as 
that  undoubtedly  has  been.  The  most  re- 
grettable feature  of  this  trouble  therefore 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  will  be  seized  upon 
by  those  who  do  not  care  a  fig  for  pleas- 
ant relations  with  their  men,  and  make 
no  effort  to  establish  or  maintain  such  re- 
lations, but  will  make  the  most  of  this 
trouble  in  an  effort  to  show  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  an  employer  may  do  for  his 
men,  they  will  not  appreciate  it  and  will 
make  trouble  at  the  first  opportunity,  just 
the  same  as  though  you  had  done  nothing. 

It  is  of  course  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  all  these  matters  "poor,  weak 
human  nature"  is  to  be  dealt  with.  Men 
are  not  angels,  but  just  simply  men,  and 
must  be  taken  as  they  are.  Some  are 
quite  reasonable;  others  very  unreason- 
able, and  there  are  all  grades  between ; 
but  there  is  one  attribute  of  the  male 
human  animal  which  is  well-nigh  univer- 
sal, and  on  account  of  which  it  will  never 
be  satisfactory  to  attempt  to  exercise  a 
partriarchal  guardianship  over  him.  You 
may  "do  things*'  for  him  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  you  cannot  on  that  account,  or 
any  other,  infringe  his  personal  liberties 
without  trouble.  This  has  been  abund- 
antly proven  at  Pullman  and  elsewhere. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  had 
avoided  this  trouble  entirely,  that  the  best 
of  good  judgment  had  been  applied  to  the 
problem  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  the  utmost 
liberality.  We  simply  suspend  judgment 
in  the  case  until  we  know  more  of  the 
circumstances,  and  think  it  will  be  wise 
for  others  to  do  the  same. 

In  the  meantime  a  case  of  trouble  has 
occurred  in  Brooklyn,  regarding  which 
no  suspension  of  judgment  is  needed.  A 
committee  of  the  men  employed  by  the 
elevated  railroad  system  waited  upon  the 
president  of  the  road,  Mr.  Greatsinger,  to 
ask  for  the  restoration  of  a  certain  sched- 
ule that  had  formerly  been  in  force  on 
the  road,  but  had  been  abandoned.  Great- 
singer  agreed  to  restore  the  schedule  and 
then  almost  immediately  discharged  the  . 
members  of  the  committee.  It  is  such  acts 
as  this  that  bring  the  "walking  delegate" 
into  play.  No  body  of  employes  worthy 
of  the  name  of  men  will  peaceably  submit 
to  having  men  of  their  own  number  dis- 
charged for  the  performance  of  a  service 
in  their  common  interest.  That  the  de- 
mands of  the  men  were  just  and  reason- 
able is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were 


readily  agreed  to.  Why  then  should  the 
men  delegated  to  call  upon  the  president 
be  singled  out  for  punishment  because 
they  were  the  instruments  through  which 
the  demand  was  presented?  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  next  time  a  demand  is  made 
upon  Greatsinger  it  will  be  made  by  a 
walking  delegate  or  some  officer  of  a 
union  whom  he  cannot  discharge  nor  in- 
jure in  any  way.  Then  we  shall  be  re- 
galed by  tales  of  the  outrageousness  of 
asking  Greatsinger  to  treat  with  men  not 
in  the  employ  of  the  road. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
employers  as  well  as  employes  dislike  to 
be  driven  or  coerced,  and  in  the  choice  of 
men  to  represent  a  body  of  employes 
some  regard  should  be  paid  to  this  fact. 
Committemeh  are  too  often  men  who 
have,  previous  to  their  appointment,  said 
things  and  done  things  that  were  offensive, 
in  some  cases  entirely  without  just  cause. 
It  is  asking  a  little  too  much  of  an  em- 
ployer to  treat  patiently  with  a  committee 
of  his  employes  when  he  knows  that 
members  of  this  committee  have  been  de- 
nouncing him  in  saloons  and  in  his  own 
shop  as  "a  hog,"  "tyrant,"  "robber." 
"slave  driver,"  etc.  You  can't  very  suc- 
cessfully do  business  with  a  man  by  abtis- 
ing  him  first;  generally  you  can't  even  tell 
him  the  whole  truth  as  you  see  it,  without 
greatly  hazarding  your  chance  of  success 
with  him. 

^     ^     ^ 

Commercial  Gamblers, 

Railroad   Telegrapher. 

The  fever  for  gambling  seems  to  have 
become  epidemic  and  spread  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  those  who  are  deal- 
ing in  railway  shares,  industrials,  or  food 
products  are  trying  their  luck  in  oil  invest- 
ments. The  palmiest  days  of  the  oil  ex- 
citement in  Pennsylvania  are  being  eclipsed 
by  Texas  and  California.  Thousands  of 
companies  are  being  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  oil  lands,  and  prospecting 
for  the  liquid  wealth.  Stock  in  these  com- 
panies is  being  sold  at  from  five  dollars  per 
thousand  shares  to  fancy  figures.  The 
number  of  staid  citizens  who  are  living  in 
a  fool's  paradise,  counting  their  shares  by 
daytime  and  dreaming  of  wealth  by  night, 
is  now  too  large  for  successful  computa- 
tion. 

This  gambling  craze  is  detrimental  to 
labor's  interests,  diverts  men's  minds  from 
the  truth,  postpones  the  day  when  justice 
shall  be  inaugurated,  and  makes  rapacious 
gamblers  out  of  men  who  might  otherwise 
be  useful  citizens.  But  there  is  a  day  of 
reckoning  coming,  and  very  quickly,  too. 
Past  experience  tells  us  that  stocks  that  go 
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up  will  also  come  down,  and  only  profes- 
sional traders  make  money  on  a  falling 
market.  The  boomer,  when  he  is  not  a 
fool,  is  generally  found  to  be  close  kin  to 
the  bunco  man. 

Probably  no  man  is  better  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  stock  speculation 
than  Russell  Sage,  and  his  cautionary 
words  recently  uttered  should  have  weight. 
The  old  man  of  Wall  street,  a  short  time 
since,  issued  a  terse  warning.  He  points 
to  railroad  stocks  that  never  paid  nor 
earned  a  dividend  selling  away  above  par. 
According  to  him  the  range  of  prices  is 
unjustifiable,  and  all  the  extraordinary 
stock  buying  is  predicated  upon  "what  is 
going  to  happen." 

Now,  organized  labor  is  not  especially 
interested  in  stock  speculation,  but  it  is 
very  much  concerned  in  the  results  that 
accrue  from  over-indulgence  in  it  by 
others.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
past  that  the  capitalist,  in  trying  to  shield 
himself  from  adversity  and  avoid  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  own  acts,  makes 
life  a  burden  to  the  man  who  works  for 
wages  when  business  depression  comes. 

The  man  who  makes  hard  times  is  the 
speculator. 

The  ordinary  citizen  who  wishes  to  work 
industriously  and  exchange  the  product  or 
result  of  his  labor  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  himself  and  family,  never 
brings  on  hard  times,  and  therefore  the 
speculator  is  no  friend  of  his. 
^     ^     ^ 

The  yine-Hour  Dap. , 

American    Machinist. 

The  nine-hour  day  question  seems  to 
be  attracting  more  attention  in  machinery 
circles  just  now  than  any  otKer.  The  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists  is 
leading  the  struggle  for  the  shorter  day ; 
but,  its  officers  claim,  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  most  of  those  who  are  not  includ- 
ed in  the  organization.  On  behalf  of  the 
movement  the  men  claim  that  improve- 
ments in  machinery  have  gone  on  until 
the  productive  power  of  labor  is  now  far 
greater  than  it  was  when  the  working  day 
was  reduced  from  eleven  or  twelve  hours 
to  ten.  That  with  nine  hours  labor  per 
day  the  product  of  a  workman  will  still 
be  far  more  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago 
at  ten  hours  per  day ;  that  this  great  pro- 
ductive capacity  has  so  far  gone  chiefly  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  work  done,  while  the 
men  who  do  the  work  are  not  materially 
better  off — work  for  about  the  same 
wages,  have  to  work  as  many  hours  and 


pay  higher  rents  for  equal  accommoda- 
tion. They  claim  that  they  should  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  improvements 
made,  and  that  when  the  nine-hour  day 
is  adopted  things  will  adjust  themselves 
to  that  basis  and  we  shall  go  along  as  well 
as  we  do  at  present  on  a  ten-hour  basis. 

The  claim  is  also  made  by  some  that 
production  will  not  be  materially  lessened, 
and  in  some  kinds  of  work  will  be  fully 
as  much  per  day  of  nine  hours  as  per  day 
of  ten  hours,  but  this  claim  seems  to  be 
offset  by  the  other  claim  that  the  nine- 
hour  day  will  call  for  the  employment  of 
a  greater  number  of  men,  and  thus  reduce 
the  number  of  idle  men  whose  efforts  to 
secure  places  tend  to  depress  wages. 

Most  employers,  we  believe,  agree  that 
nine  hours  per  day,  or  even  eight  hours 
are  enough  for  a  man  to  work  and  wish 
that  the  shorter  day  was  established,  but, 
taking  them  individually,  those  who  are 
engaged,  as  many  of  them  are,  in  lines  of 
business  in  which  competition  is  strong 
and  the  margin  of  profit  close,  do  not  see 
how  a  shortening  of  the  day,  which  is 
to  materially  increase  their  costs,  can  be 
borne,  unless  all  their  competitors  are  to 
be  placed  upon  the  same  basis,  and  in  most 
instances  there  is  no  assurance  of  this. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  this  same  con- 
dition had  to  be  confronted  when  the 
present  ten-hour  day  was  proposed  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  -very  short  one,  and 
it  is  clear  enough  that  if  no  shortening  of 
the  day  could  ever  take  place  until  every 
manufacturer  was  agreed  to  it,  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  shorter  day  would  be  in 
vain  and  ten  hours  a  day  would  remain 
the  standard  forever.  If  all  the  employ- 
ers on  one  side  and  all  the  workmen  on 
the  other  could  be  united,  they  could  more 
easily  bring  about  any  desired  reform,  or 
at  least  give  it  a  fair  trial,  but  as  this  is 
not  the  condition  we  see  no  way  for  it  but 
to  join  the  issue  and  see  how  it  comes  out. 
There  will,  we  suppose,  be  friction,  but 
we  hope  it  will  be  useful  friction,  and  not 
that  which  only  irritates  and  leaves  its 
cause  still  existing,  i.  e.,  the  question 
still  undecided,  and  to  be  settled  one 
way  or  the  other  by  a  future  struggle. 
The  railroad  companies  employ  a  large 
percentage  of  the  machinists  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  venture  to  predict  that  if  the 
men  employed  by  them  secure  the  nine- 
hour  day  it  will  not  materially  affect  the 
prices  of  stocks  in  Wall  street,  while  if 
the  work  turned  out  per  man  per  day  is 
materially  lessened,  the  demand  for  ma- 
chine tools,  etc.,  caused  thereby,  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  other  branches  of  the  ma- 
chine  trade. 
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Bro.  Hannohan's  MWortnne. 

A  S  this  form  is  being  closed  (May 
*^  23d)  the  sad  news  is  telegraphed 
that  Miss  Eloysia  Hannahan,  the 
daughter  and  only  child  of  Second 
Vice  Grand  Master  Hannahan,  died 
this  morning.  The  sincere  sympathy 
of  many  thousands  of  friends  of  Bro. 
and  Mrs.  Hannahan  goes  out  to  them 
in  this  hour  of  their  affliction. 

^    ^    ^ 
Is  HUtorp  to  Repeat  Itself  T 

Less  than  ten  years  ago,  at  a  time 
when  the  railway  labor  organiza- 
tions were  most  prosperous,  a  plan 
was  proposed  to  form  a  union  of  all 
railway  employes.  The  principal 
reason  set  forth  for  this  new  move- 
ment was  that  *'the  old  brotherhoods 
had  outlived  their  usefulness." 

As  if  to  get  ahead  of  the  promoters 
of  the  "American  Railway  Union," 
leaders  of  less  celebrity  organized  a 
"Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employes." 
The  A.  R.  U.,  however,  soon  eclipsed 
the  B.  R.  E.  and  the  latter  died  an 
early  death. 

The  A.  R.  U.  started  out  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  only  "organizing 
the  unorganized"  branches  of  railway 
service — a  very  laudable  undertaking 
— ^but  soon  changed  its  policy  to  one 
of  aggressive  attacks  upon  "the  old 
brotherhoods." 

As  long  as  railway  business  was 
prosperous  the  line  of  attack  on  the 
old  brotherhoods  by  the  A.  R.  U.  pro- 
moters was  the  accusation  that,  di- 
vided as  they  were  into  "class"  or- 
ganizations, each  for  itself  and  with- 
out regards  for  the  others,  the  old 
brotherhoods  had  become  impotent  as 
labor  organizations.     To  make  these 


accusations  bear  early  fruit  of  discord 
members  of  the  old  brotherhoods  were 
told  that  their  "grand  officers"  were 
solely  responsible  for  such  conditions. 

Railway  business  lost  greatly  in 
vokime,  throwing  out  of  employment 
thousands  of  railway  men.  Then  be- 
gan, what  appeared  to  be,  a  systemat- 
ic reduction  of  wages  of  railway  em- 
ployes. As  soon  as  the  men  re- 
luctantly accepted  a  reduction  on  one 
system  of  railway  another  company 
gave  notice  of  a  wage  reduction.  Be- 
cause of  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
winning  a  strike,  in  the  face  of  an 
army  of  idle,  hungry,  and  experi- 
enced railway  men,  in  most  instances 
the  employes  reluctantly  accepted  the 
decreased  pay.  In  other  instances  the 
men  were  more  desperate  and  de- 
cided to  strike,  but  because  of  the 
apparent  suicidal  ending  of  such  a 
step  the  executives  of  some  of  the  old 
brotherhood  withheld  their  consent. 

These  conditions  and  circumstances 
were  "poison"  for  the  old  brother- 
hoods but  luscious  food  for  the  A.  R. 
U.  Upon  the  growing  discontent  of 
the  members  of  the  old  brotherhoods 
the  A.  R.  U.  nourished  and  grew  fat. 
Members  whose  fidelity  to  the  B.  of 
L.  F.  had  endeared  them  to  rank  and 
file  were  seized  as  if  with  panic,  de- 
serted their  old  ship  and  trusted  their 
future  welfare  to  an  untried  boat. 

On  one  line  of  railway  where  a 
wage  reduction  had  been  announced 
and  where  the  committees  of  the  old 
brotherhoods  were  contesting  every 
point,  the  A.  R.  U.  ordered  a  strike. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  that  every  man  on  the  road 
was  affected.  Although  but  few  of 
the  men  in  train  service  were  mem- 
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bers  of  the  A.  R.  U.,  made  desperate 
by  dissatisfaction  they,  without  con- 
sent of  the  brotherhood  officials,  en- 
tered as  a  body  into  the  strike.  The 
business  men  of  cities  affected  de- 
manded of  the  railway  officials  that 
a  settlement  be  made,  and  suggested 
arbitration.  After  some  hesitancy 
the  officials  conceded  the  business 
men's  demands.  Flushed  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  victory  the  A.  R.  U. 
refused  to  arbitrate.  At  this  time  the 
men  in  train  service,  who  as  brother- 


ployed  by  Geo.  M.  Pullman,  the  boy- 
cott on  Pullman  cars,  and  finally  a 
continental  strike.  Men  who  went  out 
on  strike  on  one  road,  seeing  disaster 
staring  them  in  the  face,  rushed  to 
find  employment  on  other  roads,  and 
all  went  down  in  a  crash. 

But  the  A.  R.  U.  did  good.  It 
taught  railway  corporations  a  useful 
lesson.  It  taught  them  that  if  cor- 
porations during  times  of  distress 
could  succeed  in  enforcing  defeat 
upon  the  organized  old  brotherhoods 


WIDENING  THE  RIGHT-OF-WAY 
Wreck  on  Union  Pacific,  near  St.  Mary>»  Kansas,  March  18,  1901. 


hood  men  had  joined  the  strike, 
uttered  a  protest  and  notified  the  A. 
R.  U.  that  if  they  refused  to  arbitrate 
they,  the  brotherhood  men,  would. 
The  A,  R.  U.  then  agreed  to  arbitra- 
tion, which  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
employes  of  the  road. 

Then,  broadcast  over  the  land,  the 
promoters  of  the  A.  R.  U.  spread  the 
report  that  they  had  "won  the  first 
railway  strike  ever  won."  The  panic 
among  brotherhood  men  spread.  Then 
came  the  strike  of  car  builders  em- 


they  would  also  create  a  mob  of  un- 
organized workers  who  ignored  law 
and  order  and  entered  into  what  came 
near  being  an  insurrection.  They 
will  hesitate  before  inviting  a  re- 
currence of  the  event  of  1894. 

But  now  comes  a  resurrection  of 
the  A.  R.  U.  While  the  new  move- 
ment is  known  as  the  "United  Broth- 
erhood of  Railway  Employes,"  its  prin- 
ciples are  practically  the  same.  Rail- 
way business  is  too  prosperous  now 
for  the  new  movement  to  gain  much 
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headway.  Like  its  predecessor  it  will 
wait  for  "hard  times"  to  do  its  pros- 
elyting. The  question  is  asked:  "Is 
history  to  repeat  itself?" 

During  the  convention  of  the  B.  R. 
T.  at  Milwaukee,  the  Sentinel,  of  that 
city,  published  the  following  "special 
dispatch :" 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  May  14. — To  the 
Editor  of  the  Sentinel:  The  conclusion 
of  Grand  Master  Sargent  that  the  time 
has  come  for  all  railroad  men  to  com- 
bine to  protect  themselves  against  the 
united  corporations,  is  not  suprising  in 
view  of  the  phenomenal  concentration 
which  is  converting  the  railroads  into  one 
gigantic  system  under  practically  the 
same  management.  The  wonder  is  that 
any  man  identified  with  the  interests  of 
railway  employes  could  have  escaped  this 
self-evident   conclusion   so.  many   years. 

Almost  ten  years  ago  the  American 
Railway  Union,  following  the  example  of 
the  corporations,  which  are  managed  by 
the  best  business  brains  of  the  country, 
sought  to  unify  the  employes  that  they 
might  meet  their  employers  on  equal  eco- 
nomic grounds,  but  the  grand  officers  of 
the  existing  brotherhoods,  part  of  them  in 
active  alliance  with  the  General  Managers' 
Association,  combined  against  the  Union, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  destroy  it. 

The  railroad  companies  exulted  over  the 
result,  and  from  that  day  to  this  have 
ruled  over  their  employes  with  autocratic 
power.  Never  were  the  employes  in  as 
complete  subjection  to  their  masters  as 
they  are  today.  If  they  express  the 
slightest  dissatisfaction,  tbey  are  promptly 
told  that  if  they  do  not  like  it  they  can 
quit.  The  so-called  relief  associations 
are  spreading  and  employes  are  robbed, 
not  only  of  their  wages,  but  of  their  legal 
rights  to  recover  damages  in  case  of 
injury  or  death,  and  such  organizations  as 
they  have  are  inadequate  to  afford  them 
the  least  protection. 

As  to  how  completely  cowed  and  in- 
timidated they  are,  my  confidential  cor- 
respondence with  hundreds  of  them  in 
every  branch  of  the  service,  will  bear  con- 
vincing testimony.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  30  per  cent  of  the  American  railway 
employes  are  organized  at  all,  and  the 
companies  have  them  practically  at  their 
mercy.  The  Jersey  Central  incident,  of 
recent  occurrence,  dwnonstrated  how  ef- 
fectively the  corporations  pit  one  brother- 
hood against  another  to  defeat  them  all, 
and  keep  the  employes  divided  and  help- 
less. The  existing  brotherhood  tried  to 
federate,  but  failed  for  reasons  inherent 
in  their  present  exclusive  form  of  or- 
ganization.    With  a  united  organization,  a 


number  of  grand  officers  would  be  di»- 
pensed  with,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
opposition  to  union. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  employes 
will  sooner  or  later  be  compelled  to  tmite. 
They  will  be  driven  by  bitter  and  costly 
experience  to  begin  where  the  American 
Railway  Union  left  off  six  years  ago. 
Thousands  of  them  already  have  their  eyes 
opened  and  are  confessing  with  regret 
that  the  American  Railway  Union  was 
right,  and  that  they  should  have  given  it 
their  support  instead  of  being  used  as 
tools  by  the  railroads  to  crush  it.  The 
sooner  they  disregard  the  advice  of  those 
interested  in  their  subjection,  and  unite 
in  unbroken  solidity,  not  only  upon  eco- 
nomic but  upon  political  ground,  the 
sooner  will  they  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  tyranny  of  corporation  rule. 

As  for  myself,  I  hail  the  cheering  sign 
of  union,  and,  when  the  time  comes  for 
decided  action,  shall  put  forth  my  best 
energies  to  accomplish  what  has  been  the 
controlling  ambition  of  my  life.  The 
coming  union  will  be  an  up-to-date  organ- 
ization, and  will  use  political  as  well  as 
economic  weapons  of  warfare.  In  other 
words,  the  organization,  and  its  members, 
with  the  working  class  in  general,  will 
strike,  and  strike  again,  with  a  united, 
uncompromising  Socialist  ballot  until  they 
conquer  the  political  powers  of  the  na- 
tion and  take  possession  of  the  railroads, 
and  all  other  means  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  operate  the  same  in  the 
equal  interest  of  all. 

Eugene  V.  Debs. 

The  writer  has  no  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Debs.  The  days  of  quarrels  have 
passed  between  them.  He  believes 
Mr.  Debs  is  an  earnest  social  reformer 
who  is  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 
He  has  been  maligned,  as  have  all 
other  great  reformers  of  history;  he 
has  not  only  accused  and  abused  his 
enemies  but  many  whom  he  only 
thought  were  his  enemies,  as  have  all 
other  great  reformers  of  history;  in 
years  to  come,  when  the  burdens  have 
been  lifted  from  the  back  of  those  who 
toil,  when  most  of  us  lie  in  forgotten 
graves,  Mr.  Debs  will  live  in  the  mem- 
ories of  man,  as  have  all  other  great 
reformers  of  history.  The  name  of 
Debs  will  find  a  place  in  a  group  of 
martyrs  which  includes  the  names  of 
Wat  Tyler,  who  was  assassinated, 
Wendell  Phillips,  who  was  mobbed, 
and  John  Brown,  who  was  hung. 
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But  Mr.  Debs  is  wrong  in  some  of 
his  opinions,  expressed  in  his  special 
correspondence  with  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  The  writer  knows  of  no 
time  when  "Grand  Master  Sargent'* 
has  opposed  the  old  brotherhoods 
"combining  to  protect  themselves 
against  united  corporations." 

The  records  show  that  "grand  of- 
ficers of  the  existing  brotherhoods'* 
did  only  what  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  old  brotherhoods  from  the 
onslaught  of  the  A.  R.  U. 


can  give.  It  is  a  question  for  the  men 
affected  to  decide,  and  not  for  the 
"grand  officers." 

Except  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  and  cer- 
tain roads  where  the  men  have  never 
been  permitted  to  organize  since  the 
A.  R.  U.  wreck,  the  men  are  not 
"completely  cowed  and  intimidated." 
The  only  trouble  with  railway  em- 
ployes is  they  get  "three  square  meals 
a  day"  and  have  no  time  to  "express 
dissatisfaction."  This  is  the  human 
nature  in  them.    It  is  human  instinct 


A  HEAD  END  COLUSION 
At  CUy  Switch,  one  and  ooe-hall  mUts  aouth  of  Mayfield,  Ky.,  on  the  Memphis 
Dirislon  of  the  IlUnolt  Central  Ry.,  this  head  end  collision  occurred  at  Jt50  a.  m., 
March  S5,  S90f.  Joe  Dicke  and  Ed.  Hamlet,  engineer  and  fireman  on  the  notth 
bound  train,  and  Avey  Newman,  fireman  oa  the  south  bound  train  were  killed,  all 
of  whom  were  members  of  Lodge  No.  238,  B.  of  L.  P.  The  wreck  was  caused  by 
the  operator  at  Mayfield,  delivering  the  wrong  order  to  the  south  bound  train.  The 
photograph  of  wreck  was  made  after  much  wreckage  was  removed.  The  boilers  and 
frames  were  so  wedged  into  each  other  that  they  could  only  be  separated  by  hydrau- 
lic facks. 


The  railroad  companies  have  not 
"exulted  over  the  result" — they  have 
hardly  "caught  their  wind"  yet.  They 
don't  care  for  any  more  such  "re- 
sults." 

Whenever,  and  wherever,  the  em- 
ployes of  a  railway  company  desire  to 
rid  themselves  of  "relief  associations" 
they  will  get  all  the  "protection"  from 
the  brotherhoods  that  any  labor  union 

-  13  - 


that  leads  men  to  be  supremely  happy 
when  their  stomaches  are  full,  giving 
no  thought  to  social  or  economic  con- 
ditions, and  then  fight  like  tigers  when 
their  stomachs  are  empty,  giving  no 
thought  to  the  economic  causes  that 
deprived  them  of  "three  square 
meals." 

The  editor  speaks  for  himself — and 
will   assume   the   authority   to   speak 
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for  all  "grand  officers" — and  here- 
with makes  the  following  proposition : 
If  the  railway  employes  in  train  serv- 
ice will  but  agree  to  permit  the 
several  "brotherhoods"  to  unite,  as 
did  the  American  Colonies  during  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  we 
will,  each  and  all  of  us,  resign  our 
present  positions,  retire  to  shoveling 
coal  or  digging  ditches,  and  thank 
our  Creator  that  at  last  railway  em- 
ployes are  willing  to  get  together  in 
their  own  defence. 

Mr.  Debs  is  mistaken  in  his  theory 
that  dispensing  with  the  service  of  "a 
grand  officer  is  the  secret  of  the  op- 
position to  union."  The  editor  of  the 
I^coMOTivE  Firemen's  Magazine 
has  labored  for  six  years  for  just  such 
results  and  has  not  even  aroused  any 
considerable  interest  in  favor  of  such 
a  "radical  scheme."  If  a  proposition 
to  unite  the  brotherhoods  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum  vote  of  rail- 
way employes  in  train  service  today 
they  would  reject  it  by  a  two- thirds 
vote — yet  it  is  not  impossible,  nor  im- 
probable, that  history  will  repeat  it- 
self when  hard  times  come  again. 
Men  who  fear  to  cross  a  bridge  in 
times  of  tranquility  will  gladly  plunge 
beneath  the  flood  when  seized  with 
panic.     Such  is  human  nature. 


Union  Tobacco. 

Every  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
is  asked  to  note  the  advertisement  of 
the  M.  C.  Wetmore  Tobacco  Co.,  on 
page  Xll  of  this  issue.  This  is 
strictly  a  union  concern,  and  if  those 
who  chew  tobacco  will  insist  that 
every  lunch  stand  or  grocer  with 
whom  they  deal  has  Wetmore's  to- 
bacco on  sale  they  will  miss  that 
"scabby"  flavor  that  is  noticeable  in 
non-union  tobacco. 

The  Magazine  has  positively  and 
repeatedly  refused  to  accept  adver- 
tising from  the  tobacco  trust,  which 
insists  on  fighting  union  labor,  and  is 
now  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
publish  the  advertisement  of  a 
union-made  chewing  tobacco.  Don't 
wait  until  "some  other  time,"  but  in- 
sist that  the  man  from  whom  you  buy 
chewing  tobacco  write  at  once  for  at 
least  a  sample  "caddy"  of  tobacco 
that  is  made  by  union  labor  and  bears 
the  union  label. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
"as  soon  as  railroad  men  begin  to  use 
this  tobacco  the  trust  will  buy  it  out 
and  run  a  scab  shop."  If  this  occurs. 
stop  using  it!  But  until  it  does  occur 
show  your  union  colors  by  using  union 
tobacco. 


■  >  ■ 

j1  Prosperous  Brotherhood 

The  following  monthly  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  issued 
by  Bro.  Arnold,  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  shows 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  today: 

GENERAL  FUND. 
Balance  on  hand  April   i,   1901 $  57,281.42 

RECKIVED  DURING   MONTH    ENDING  APRIL   30,    I9OI. 

Account  of  Grand  Dues,  Supplies  and  Miscellaneous 2,488.87 

Account  of   Interest   for  April 132.73 

Account  of  Magazine   1,282.73 

$  61,185.75 

DISBURSED   DURING    MONTH    ENDING   APRIL   30,    I9OI. 

Account  of  Grand   Lodge    2,599.43 

Account  of  Magazine   4,500.00 

$     7.099.43 

Total  Balance  on  hand  in  General  Fund  May  i,  1901 $  54,086.32 
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BENEFICIARY  FUND. 
Balance  on  hand  April  i,  1901 $   12,608.20 

RECEIVED  DURING   MONTH   ENDING  APRIL  30,    I9OI. 

Account  of   Beneficiary  Assessments 66,707.25 

Account  of  Interest  for  April 62.67 

$  79,378.1^ 

DISBURSED  DURING   MONTH    ENDING  APRIL  30,    I90I. 

Account  of  Beneficiary  Claims  51,500.00 

Account  of  Grand  Lodge 1,046.41 

$  52,546.41 

Total  Balance  on  hand  in  Beneficiary  Fund,  May  i,  1901 $  26,831.71 

PROTECTIVE  FUND. 

Balance  on  hand  April   i,   1901 $103,250.57 

Amount  received  from  Lodges  during  April,  1901 398-75 

Interest  paid  on  said  Fund  for  April,  1901 258.25 

$103,907.57 

Disbursed  during  April    103.66 

Total  Balance  on  hand  in  Protective  Fund,  May  f,  1901 $103,803.91 

RECAPITULATION. 

General  Fund — Balance  on  hand,  May  i.  1901 $  54.086.32 

Beneficiary  Fund — Balance  on  hand,  May  i,  1901 26  831.71 

Protective  Fund — Balance  on  hand,  May  i,  1901 103,803.91 

Grand  Total  Balance  on  hand  in  all  Funds,  May  i,  1901 $184,721.94 


Contributed 


Railroad  Legislation  in  Montana. 

T  WAS  sent  to  Helena,  Mont.,  our  capital 
^  city,  to  represent  Lodge  482  of  the  B.  of 
L.  F.,  in  the  interest  of  legislation  for  ^he 
railroad  employes  in  this  state,  a  state 
where  a  man  can  not  receive  one  cent  for 
injuries  received  if  the  fault  is  that  of  a 
fellow  employe.  The  following  is  an  out- 
line of  the  bills  mentioned  herein,  which 
relate  to  fellow  employes : 

Senate  Bill  No.  54,  by  Myers  of  Ravalli 
County. — In  the  opinion  of  railroad  men, 
this  bill  is  capable  of  only  one  construc- 
tion, introduced  by  an  attorney  who  (as 
I  was  told)  was  employed  by  the  Butte, 
Anaconda  and  Pacific.  It  was  certainly  in 
favor  of  the  railroad  companies,  for  if 
there  is  any  advantacre  in  ple&ding  under 
that  act,  instead  of  the  common  law,  the 
limiting  recovery  to  $5,000  practically 
nullified  any  such  advantage. 

House  Bill  No.  26,  by  Dixon  of  Mis- 
soula, was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
employes  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division 
of  the  N.  P.  Ry.,  and  would  cover  about 
two-thirds  of  all  cases,  according  to  Mr. 
Dixon. 

House  Bill  No.  65,  by  Richardson,  covers 
the  entire  field  and  protected  all  classes. 
The  men  who  were  there  in  the  interest  of 
this  kind  of  legislation  discussed  the  matter 
thoroughly  and  concluded  to  chance  a  long 
shot  and — we  lost. 


The  miners  have  an  eight  hour  day,  an 
inspector  of  coal  mines,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  a  check  weigher.  These 
measures  went  through  without  much  of 
any  opposition.  Any  labor  movement 
seemed  to  be  all  right  until  the  railroad 
question  was  touched  upon,  and  then  we 
struck  a  snag.  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
railroad  men  of  Montana  that  they  will 
never  be  able  to  pay  Bro.  Daly,  master  of 
423,  Helena,  Mont.,  for  his  noble  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen. 

A  bill  was  introduced  (known  as  the 
Stanton  bill)  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Geo.  Stanton,  but  it  never  got  out  of  the 
committee  (chloroformed).  Then  Senate 
Bill  No.  54,  by  H.  L.  Myers  of  Ravalli 
County,  was  introduced.  It  was  a  mon- 
strosity in  the  shape  of  a  fellow-servant 
bill,  if  there  ever  was  one,  one  of  the  most 
damnable  bills  that  was  ever  sprung  on  the 
public,  and — it  passed  the  Senate  with  only 
one  opposing  vote,  that  of  Clark  of  Mad- 
ison, who  afterwards  voted  against  House 
Bill  No.  65,  the  bill  that  all  the  railroad 
men  wanted.  There  were  four  absentees 
on  that  vote  who  were  with  us,  viz.,  Gru- 
well,  Kennedy,  Mahon  and  Stanton.  It 
was  said  that  an  attorney  had  stated  that 
there  were  sixteen  men  in  the  Senate  who 
would  do  anything  he  asked  from  them, 
and  when  Senate  Bill  No.  54  came  up  on  a 
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special  order,  one  senator,  Stanton  of 
Cascade  County,  offered  amendments  to 
every  section  as  it  was  taken  up.  The 
votes  stood  16  to  5  against.  It  certainly 
looked  as  though — if  the  lawyer  never 
made  the  statement — someone  had  made 
a  good  guess.  This  bill  is  nothing  but  a 
conglomeration  of  words  and  phrases. 
Several  of  the  senators  were  frank  enough 
to  admit  that  they  could  not  understand  it, 
and  questioned  the  ability  of  anyone  else 
to  fathom  their  meaning,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  section  which  contained  the 
clause  limiting  recovery  to  $5,000.  Sen- 
ator Stanton  offered  an  amendment  to 
change  it  to  $15,000  (16  to  5  against), 
and  finally  after  a  hard,  persistent  and  well 
sustained  fight  against  it,  Senate  Bill  No. 
54  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  19  to  i 
— 4  absent.  The  bill  came  into  the  House, 
was  read  the  first  time,  and  Mr.  Lannin 
of  Silver  Bow  made  a  motion  to  in- 
definitely postpone  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Bill  No.  54,  and  it  carried  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  So  much  for  Senate 
Bill  No.  54. 

We  next  come  to  House  Bill  No.  26y  by 
Dixon  of  Missoula,  the  North  Dakota  and 
Wisconsin  law,  and  House  Bill  No.  65,  by 
Richardson  of  Cascade,  who  is  a  conductor 
on  the  G.  N.  Ry.,  out  of  Great  Falls.  This 
bill  is  short  and  to  the  point,  and  is 
capable  of  only  one  construction.  These 
two  bills  went  to  the  committee  together, 
back  to  the  House,  and  then  to  the  com- 
mittee on  labor,  when  House  Bill  No.  65 
was  reported  back  favorably.  It  was  made 
a  special  order  for  February  28th  in'  the 
House,  where  it  passed  with  9  opposing 
votes,  Becker,  Bourne  of  Chouteau,  Connor 
of  Ravalli,  Godfrey  of  Meagher,  Hedges  of 
Fergus,  Murray,  Newberry,  Newton,  Pat- 
terson. This  vote  was  in  the  House.  The 
bill  reached  the  Senate,  when  it  struck  a 
snag.  Some  friend  ( ?)  of  the  railroad 
men  made  a  motion  to  indefinitely  post- 
pone further  consideration  of  House  Bill 
No.  65,  and  it  carried  15  to  8 —  one  sick — 
which  would  make  16  to  8.  Notice  the 
16;  and  so  the  railroad  men.  stand  just 
where  they  did,  except  that  we  know  who 
to  look  to  for  help.  Those  opposed  to 
House  Bill  No.  65  in  the  Senate  were, 
Anderson,  Biggs,  Clark,  Cullen,  Geiger, 
Hobson,  Hoffman,  Kelly,  McLean,  Meyer, 
W.  F.,  Murray,  Myers,  H.  L.,  Phillips, 
Tierny  and  Worden — sick,  Courtney,  who 
supported  Senate  Bill  No.  54.  Those  sup- 
porting the  bill  were,  Connolly,  Conrow, 
Gruwell,  Kennedy,  Mahon,  Mitchell,  Stan- 
ton and  Weaver.  As  it  is  in  all  cases, 
someone  can  be  held  responsible  for  the 
defeat  or  success  of  good  and  bad  legis- 
lation, and  Myers,  H.  L.,  of  Ravalli,  never 
could  have  pushed  and  passed  his  Senate 
Bill  No.  54  in  the  Senate  as  he  did  if  it 


had  not  been  for  the  help  he  received 
from  Tom  Cullen  of  Dawson,  a  railroad 
conductor,  who  is  serving  his  third  term 
in  the  Senate  of  Montana.  In  conversa- 
tion with  Cullen,  he  said  he  knew  just 
what  would  pass  the  Senate  and  what 
would  not,  and  after  the  Stanton  bill  was 
killed  in  the  committee,  he  said  he  didn't 
ask  any  favors  of  the  laboring  men,  that 
if  they  could  get  along  without  him  he 
could  without  them.  Such  talk  leads  one 
to  wonder  "upon  what  kind  of  meat  this 
our  Caesar  feeds,  that  he  has  become  so 
great."  As  a  railroad  man  he  naturally 
had  some  influence,  especialy  on  such  sub- 
jects, and  his  work  for  the  Myers  bill  No. 
54  showed  where  he  stood.  But  that  was 
not  so  bad  as  his  action,  on  House  Bill  No. 
65.  He  told  me  that  he  would  support  that 
bill  when  it  got  in  the  Senate,  and  then 
voted  against  it.  Such  conduct  is  open 
to  only  one  construction,  and  you  can  draw 
your  own  conclusions.  Two  more  who 
were  elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  railroad 
men's  votes  were  Phillips  of  Choteau,  and 
Geiger  of  Flathead  who  both  voted  against 
House  Bill  No.  65.  I  will  say  this  much 
for  Senator  Geiger  of  Flathead,  and  that 
is,  while  he  had  voted  for  labor  and  labor 
movements,  he  would  not  promise  as  Cul- 
len did,  to  support  or  vote  for  House  Bill 
No.  65  until  he  had  seen  it  and  knew  just 
what  it  was.  I  dia  not  meet  Phillips,  and 
so  do  not  know  what  he  would  have 
promised. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  Tom  Richardson  handled 
the  matter  in  the  House,  and  Senator 
Stanton  in  the  Senate.  Both  are  from  Cas- 
cade County,  and  they  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  accomplish  in  an  honorable  way 
the  task  set  for  them,  and  they  were  ably 
supported  by  a  large  number  in  the  House, 
among  them  being  Hon.  John  McGinniss  of 
Silver  Bow,  who  came  close  to  landing 
the  U.  S.  Senatorship ;  Mr.  Berken ; 
Walter  Shanley,  a  G.  N.  conductor;  Fitz- 
patrick ;  Faust ;  Mclntyre  of  Flathead,  and 
a  host  of  others.  The  most  prominent 
supporter  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  the  Senate 
was  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Deer  Lodge  with  a 
small  handful  besides.  I  wish  to  assure 
these  gentlemen  that  they  will  not  be  for- 
gotten a  year  from  this  fall,  neither  will 
our  friends — the  enemy. 

I  must  not  forget  Mr.  Dixon  of  Mis- 
soula, who  introduced  House  Bill  No.  26 
at  the  request  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
division  employes  of  the  N.  P.  When  the 
committee  reported  back  House  Bill  No. 
65  instead  of  the  bill  he  was  fathering,  he 
staid  in  the  fight  and  helped  to  send  No. 
65  through  the  House  in  good  shape. 

Now  there  is  only  one  thing  left  for  the 
railroad  men  of  Montana  to  do,  and  that 
is,  plans  must  be  laid  to  elect  men  who 
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arc  in  favor  of  a  law  covering  the  question 
in  hand  (and  it  must  be  done  before  men 
are  nominated  for  office  in  1902),  and  if 
they  are  not  elected,  you  know  who  to 
blame. 

This  winter's  work  will  cost  the  mem- 
bers of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  for  the  representa- 
tive, an  assessment  of  ($0.75)  seventy- 
five  cents  each,  and  it  is  worth  that  to 
know  who  are  your  friends  and  who  are 
not.  Every  lodge  in  the  state  will  get  a 
list  of  senators  and  representatives,  and 
how  they  voted,  and  what  county  they  are 
from.  Then  you  will  know  how  to  act. 
P.  O.  Collier,  Chairman, 
B.  of  L.  F.  Legislative  Board,  State  of 
Montana. 

«     «     « 
Wasting  Fuel  and  Roasting  Engi- 
neers and  Firemen.  * 

The  writer  has  been  for  some  time  and 
is  at  present  being  used  as  a  sort  of  "sur- 
plus heat  reservoir" — firing  large  engines 
with  bare  boiler  heads.  The  heat  that 
should  be  kept  in  the  boiler  to  generate 
steam  is,  to  a  great  extent,  radiated  from 
the  immense  boiler  heads  of  the  modern 
(?) —  No,  I  think  a  pattern  of  some  in- 
^jtrument  of  torture  of  the  middle  ages 
would  best  describe  the  bare  boiler  heads 
of  the  engines  we  have  now,  sending  out 
a  terrific  heat  to  roast  the  very  life  and 
energy  of  the  engineer  and  fireman,  and 
wasting  fuel  in  several  ways,  viz.,  by  the 
heat  that  is  radiated  from  the  boiler  head, 
which  represents  a  large  amount  of  extra 
fuel  used,  and  by  the  fireman  having  to 
endure  the  tremenduous  heat  for  from 
twelve  to  fortv-eight  hours — he  certainlv 
can  not  be  expected  to  do  his  work  as  well 
as  he  would  if  conditions  were  such  that 
he  could  keep  his  blood  below  fever  heat 
a  part  of  the  time. 

If  some  of  the  officials  who  have  the 
power  to  remedy  this  evil  would  ride  be- 
hind one  of  those  immense  boiler  heads — 
for  just  one  trip— on  a  hot  day  in  summer, 
he  would  wonder  that  any  human  being 
would  submit  to  work  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  he  would  probably  conclude  to 
have  the  boiler  heads  lagged  at  once,  and 
a  very  economical  thing  to  do.  It  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  men,  as  it  would 
keep  them  in  vastly  better  physical  condi- 
tion and  in  shape  to  do  their  work  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  officials  would  find 
that  the  expense  of  lagging  the  boiler  heads 
would  be  trifling,  compared  to  the  fuel 
that  would  be  saved  by  keeping  the  heat  in 
the  boiler  to  make  steam. 

We  have  had  an  Examination  on  fuel 
economy  on  this,  the  Bessemer  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad,  which   is  all  right,  but  the 

*  This  oommanloation  was  omitted  from  "Letters 
from  the  Road"  by  mistake,  and  is  given  space  in 
"Ctontribated"  matter. 


best  results  can  not  be  expected  when  the 
men  work  under  conditions  which  coulJ 
be  easily  remedied,  and  would  permit  them 
to  do  their  work  without  being  tortured  by 
the  unendurable  heat  of  those  immense 
boiler  heads.  Men  are  only  human,  and 
there  is  a  limit  to  physical  endurance. 
A  Member  of  558. 

«     «     « 
Co-operation. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  engineers,  members  of  the 
B.  of  L.  F.,  also  those  who  stand  within 
a  short  distance  of  promotion,  to  a  matter 
to  which  I  have  given  more  or  less  atten- 
tion for  the  past  two  years.  Previous  to 
that  time,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
looked  upon  the  old  maxim  "competition 
is  the  life  of  trade,"  as  being  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  What  a  change 
has  taken  place  within  a  short  time.  The 
old  maxim  is  now  regarded  as  being  detri- 
mental to  the  great  commercial  interests 
of  the  country,  and  in  its  stead,  is  the 
newer  watchword,  "cooperation." 

The  laboring  class  of  this  and  the  old 
country  have  long  looked  upon  this  latter 
phrase  as  being  absolutely  essential  to 
their  welfare,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
have  the  great  labor  unions  of  today.  Is 
it  any  wonder  then  that  the  commercial  in- 
terests have  adopted  the  same  plan?  The 
wonder  is  that  it  was  not  taken  advantage 
of  years  ago,  and  the  price  cutting,  and 
the  rate  wars  avoided ;  not  that  the  effect 
of  this  combining  can  be  looked  upon  as 
alarming,  for  in  the  few  cases  wherein 
there  has  been  any  difference  matters  have 
been  amicably  adjusted.  Of  course  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  new  movement  in  commercial  interests 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  compared  to  the 
time  labor  has  been  cooperating,  also  the 
fact  that  it  had  its  first  difference  with 
men — members  of  some  of  the  greatest 
labor  organizations  in  the  world. 

What  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is : 
First — Is  there  anything  lacking  in  the 
matter  of  cooperation  of  the  union  en- 
ginemen  of  the  country?  In  other  words, 
is  the  full  power  and  influence  of  the  men 
who  handle  the  throttle  of  the  engines  that 
move  the  vast  commerce  of  this  country 
and  Canada  in  a  position  where  it  is  avail- 
able? Second — Is  it  looked  upon  by  the 
readers  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen's 
Magazine  as  being  available? 

J.  Bourke. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

«     «     « 

The  Symbolism  of  the  Quadrant. 

Every  homely  thing  which  we  employ 
in  our  various  duties  has  a  hidden  mean- 
ing   to    it.      It    has    an    emblematical    sig- 
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nificance  which  we  do  not  always  discern. 

We  are  fellow  workmen  on  the  great 
temple  of  progress.  We  are  laying  the 
walls,  stone  by  stone,  of  the  temple  of 
civilization.  No  matter  what  our  calling, 
we  are  workmen.  We  add  our  mite  to 
the  rising  temple,  and  have  our  place  on 
the  rolls  of  human  endeavor. 

As  enginemen  our  particular  emblem  is 
the  quadrant,  upon  the  arc  of  which  we 
apply  in  various  degrees  of  force,  the 
power  of  our  imprisoned  steam  to  the 
wheels  of  commerce.  It  is  the  agency  by 
which,  as  firemen  and  engineers,  we  urge 
onward  the  car  of  human  advancement. 
It  is  the  gauge  which  measures  the  power 


of  the  many  trials  in  life,  and  we  are 
giving  her  a  few  extra  shovelfuls  to  get 
over  the  summit.  This  notch  teaches  us 
to  be  ever  ready  for  extra  effort,  and  to 
have  always  on  hand  a  surplus  store  of 
wisdom,  patience,  and  self  sacrifice  for 
the  hills  of  life.  The  next  notch  is  named 
Progress,  for  we  have  lost  time  climbing 
the  "hog  back,"  and  must  add  a  little  more 
skill  and  labor  to  our  calling  to  gain  back 
those  golden  moments,  and  to  get  in  on 
time.  The  next  notch  is  named  Self 
Sacrifice,  for  we  are  over  the  level  stretch 
and  have  begun  the  toilsome  ascent  of 
the  mountain.  We  are  at  the  hard  pull 
in   life.      It   requires   all    our   energies    to 


SPECIALLY  BUILT  ENGINE  AND  TRAIN 

Thla  engine  and  can  arc  used  in  the  Duqxiesne  yards  for  handling  lime  stone  and 

coke  to  the  blast  furnaces. 


we  apply  to  progress.  Upon  its  face  are 
designated  the  different  notches  of  human 
strength  and  by  them  are  determined  our 
moral   force  and  activity  in  society. 

That  notch  in  the  center  is  named 
Brotherhood,  for  from  it,  each  way  pro- 
ceeds the  virtues  which  give  us  our  value 
and  strength.  The  next  notch  is  named 
Unity,  for  it  is  that  one  which  stands 
closest  to  Brotherly  Love ;  the  next  is 
named  Business,  for  in  it,  both  fireman 
and  engineer  are  exerting  their  best  effort 
to  speed  the  wheels  of  the  employer.  The 
next  is  named  Emergency,  for  we  have 
come  to  a  short  hill,  which  represents  one 


get  our  tonnage  over.  We  forget  our 
pleasures  for  the  time  being ;  we  use  every 
latent  force,  and  tug  long  and  hard  at  our 
burden.  The  next  notch  is  named  Igno- 
rance, for  we  are  using  more  force  than 
our  weight  in  society  will  warrant.  We 
are  overreaching  our  capacity.  Our 
wheels  are  slipping,  and  instead  of  going 
ahead,  we  are  losing  time. 

Too  many  of  us  hurry  into  this  unfortu- 
nate notch,  and  imagine  because  we  are 
making  plenty  of  noise,  slipping  and  howl- 
ing and  grinding,  that  we  are  making 
plenty  of  progress.  We  soon  come  to  a 
standstill,  and  let  others  pass  us. 
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Thus  far  we  have  named  the  notches  in 
the  quadrant:  Brotherhood,  Unity,  Busi- 
ness, Emergency,  Progress,  Self  Sacrifice, 
and  Ignorance.  There  yet  remains  one, 
seldom  used  but  ever  present,  and  this 
one  it  should  be  the  duty  of  all  true 
Brotherhood  men  to  forget  forever. 
Leave  it  unused  through  life;  it  only 
breaks  the  bonds  of  friendship  already 
welded ;  it  throws  the  old  engine  of  life 
out  of  quarter;  it  was  never  used  for  the 
advancement  of  men.  It  was  a  mistake 
of  the  maker  and  has  no  place  in  true 
social  mechanics.  This  unfortunate  notch 
is  clear  down  in  the  corner,  and  is  named 
Vengeance.  Bert  Huffman. 

Kamela,  Oregon, 

«     «     « 
Organisation  and  Pensions. 

At  the  present  time  organization  appears 
to  be  all  the  rage.  In  the  business  world 
the  centralization  of  all  the  different  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
business  is  being  brought  about;  in  the 
labor  world  the  centralizing  of  the  inter- 
ests of  men  in  different  occupations  is 
progressing  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  One  is  that  education,  both  by  ex- 
perience and  literature,  is  teaching  or  has 
taught  the  average  laboring  man  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  organization.  Another 
reason  is,  that  times  being  good  and  work 
plenty,  men  feel  that  they  can  "afford"  to 
belong. 

Literally,  there  is  no  time  that  any  work- 
ingman  can  afford  not  to  belong  to  the 
labor  union  that  represents  his  calling. 
While  from  the  smallness  of  his  earnings 
or  being  out  of  work  he  may  look  at  the 
first  cash  cost,  yet  taken  against  the  value 
of  labor  organizations  and  each  working- 
man's  vital  interests  in  keeping  them  up, 
the  cash  cost  to  each  individual  in  keep- 
ing up  his  interest  is  about  in  the  ratio  of 

I    to    100. 

Then  there  is  the  added  inducement  that, 
just  now  when  corporations  are  engaged 
in  big  deals,  when  their  trade  is  good  and 
they  are  paying  dividends,  through  or- 
ganization there  is  an  opportunity  to  bring 
the  needs  of  the  men  to  the  attention  of 
the  officials  of  these  concerns  with  a  good 
many  chances  of  the  men  getting  conces- 
sions, as  at  this  time  the  corporations  as  a 
whole  desire  to  avoid  anything  that  will 
interfere  with  their  present  prosperity, 
and  will  yield  more  than  they  would  under 
more  adverse  conditions  to  organized  labor. 

Trade  unions  are  demanding,  and  in 
many  cases  are  receiving,  concessions  that 
would  have  been  impossible  to  attain  a  few 
years  since.  Trade  unions  are  stronger 
today  than  ever  before,  and  they  have  a 
better  standing  with  the  public  and  with 


employers  than  ever  before,  and  now  in  the 
days  of  national  prosperity  make  the  bul- 
warks of  trade  unionism  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railway  has  a  pen- 
sion scheme  for  the  benefit  of  its  aged  em- 
ployes that,  while  it  differs  apparently  a 
great  deal  from  the  features  of  the  schemes 
advanced  by  other  railway  companies,  is 
virtually  the  same  thing.  The  main  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  Central  specifies  ten 
years'  continuous  service.  This  appears 
very  liberal,  but  it  goes  on  to  say  that  no 
experienced  man  over  45  years  of  age,  or 
any  inexperienced  man  over  35  years  of 
age  will  be  employed  in  any  capacity.  It 
places  the  limit  of  service  about  the  same 
as  other  railroads  have,  at  thirty  years' 
continuous  service. 

Any  thinking  man  can  not  help  but  feel 
that  the  pension  system,  if  rightly  arranged 
and  rightly  administered,  will  be  a  bless- 
ing to  many  an  old  man  and  his  family. 
The  ordinary  workingman,  toil  as  he  must, 
saving  what  he  can,  and  buying  none  of  the 
luxuries  and  only  the  bare  necessities  of 
life,  can  not  hope  at  best  to  do  more  than 
secure  a  small  home  for  himself  and 
family,  and  perhaps  a  few  dollars  laid 
aside,  which  a  little  adversity  will  quickly 
eat  up.  This  man  has  given  to  some  em- 
ployer all  the  best  years  of  his  life,  not 
receiving  from  that  employer  a  fair  share 
of  the  wealth  he  has  produced. 

Now,  if  in  his  old  age  the  employer 
says:  "I  will  give  you  so  many  dollars 
per  month  and  you  may  stay  at  home  the 
rest  of  your  days  in  peace,"  it  is  only 
just,  yet  we  must  say  it  is  generous. 
There  is  nothing  to  compel  the  employer  to 
do  it  if  he  does  not  desire  to  do  so.  Noth- 
ing is  more  pitiful  than  to  see  an  old 
man  who  has  been  an  independent,  honest 
citizen,  compelled  in  his  last  days  to  be 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  someone  else, 
and  any  legitimate  scheme  that  will  make 
such  men  independent,  and  which  can  not 
be  controlled  by  petty  malice,  should  be 
hailed  by  all  fair  minded  men. 

W.  L.  French. 

Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

«     «     « 
Texas  Legislators. 

Members  should  note  carefully  the  re- 
marks of  Bro.  Maier  in  the  May  Maga- 
zine, in  regard  to  our  legislative  and 
judiciary  branches  of  our  government,  and 
their  late  dealings  with  the  laboring  class. 
He  incidentally  hits  a  lick  (but  not  below 
the  belt)  at  our  beloved  Texas  lawmakers 
— spare  the  words — and  he  has  a  right  to 
do  so,  judging  from  our  last  legislature. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  unqualifiedly  pro-corpor- 
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ations,  that  one  member  from  Bowie  Co. 
resigned  in  disgust,  accusing  the  members 
of  being  controlled  by  the  railroads  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  All  bills  intro- 
duced, that  would  be  in  any  way  bene- 
ficial to  labor — it  mattered  not  how  reason- 
able, or  just,  were  styled  "class"  legisla- 
tion, but  anything  the  railroad  companies 
wanted  put  through  was  "Pro  Bono 
Publico,"  according  to  the  "ideas"  of  our 
last  legislators  (and  an  annual  pass  went 
with  every  idea). 

We  must  stop  sending  such  material  to 
make  our  laws.     A  bigot  at  the  bar  will 


be  the  autocrat  on  the  bench,  and  as  to 
our  judiciary,  it  seems  in  connection  with 
our  legislature,  one  is  a  social  mis- 
fortune, the  other  a  moral  calamity. 

I  will  close  with  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
"A  judge  usually  is  a  poor  lawyer  at  best, 
and  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  an 
unbiased  judicial  opinion  from  judges 
where  the  case  involves  religion,  politics, 
or  great  corporate  or  personal  interests  ; 
that  jury  bribing  is  easily  discovered,  but 
judge   bribing   seldom   comes   to   light." 

Ladonia,  Tex.  J.  E.  M. 


Bro.  P.  J.  Cronin  of  Lodge  13  desires 
to  express  his  thanks  to  the  members  of 
Washington  Lodge  13  for  their  kindness 
shown  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  Joseph 
Cronin. 


Black  Hills  Lodge  86  located  at  Lar- 
amie, Wyo.,  gave  a  grand  ball  on  April 
19th.  The  local  paper  gave  a  glowing  ac- 
count of  it,  and  the  different  committees 
come  in  for  much  praise. 


Our  readers  will  note  that  the  Webb 
C.  Ball  Watch  Co.,  have  increased  their 
space  from  a  half  page  to  a  handsome 
full  page  advertisement,  which  appears  on 
page  VII  of  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 


Our  readers  will  note  the  new  adver- 
tisement of  Geo.  B.  M.  Seager,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  publisher  of  Annis*  ''Railway  Em- 
ployes' Book  of  Ready  Reference  and 
General  Information,"  which  appears  on 
page  II  of  this  issue. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  handsome 
full  page  advertisement  "He  is  Proud,"  of 
the  Cleveland  &  Whitehill  Co.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  the  Keystone 
Union  Made  Overalls,  which  will  be  found 
on  page  V  of  this  issue. 


Barr's  Combustion  of  Coal,  Blackall's 
Air  Brake  Catechism,  and  Grimshaw's 
Locomotive  Catechism  are  still  advertised 
by  Norman  W.  Henley  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
132  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Don't 
overlook  their  advertisement  on  page  IX 
in  this  issue  and  send  all  orders  to  this 
address. 


Mr.  Lowell  E.  Jepson,  president  of  the 
Winkley  Artificial  Limb  Co.,  whose  full 
page  advertisement  appears  on  the  out- 
side cover  each  month  finds  the  Magazine 
a  paying  advertising  medium.     The  testi- 


monials which  appear  each  month  in  this 
advertisement  are  from  Brotherhood  men 
and  are  worth  reading. 


A  very  enjoyable  musical  and  literary 
entertainment  was  given  by  Hazel  Lodge 
3,  L.  S.,  at  DeWein  Hall,  Saturday  even- 
ing, April  13th.  A  small  admission  fee 
was  charged,  the  object  being  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  room 
at  the  new  Cottage  Hospital,  for  the  use 
of  sick  or  injured  railroad  men. 


Bro.  W.  E.  Hogarty  of  Lodge  143  writes 
that  his  lodge  is  going  along  all  right.  He 
states  that  23  new  members  were  to  be 
received  at  one  meeting  recently.  Bro. 
Hogarty  also  says  "oil  burners"  are  be- 
ginning to  take  the  place  of  coal  burners 
on  the  Western  division,  and  that  all  of 
the  local  system  will  go  into  oil  as  soon 
as  the  tanks  arrive. 


The  complimentary  notices  Vice  Grand 
Master  Maier  receives  from  Southern  labor 
papers  which  are  "exchanges"  of  the  Maga- 
zine prove  that  Charlie  is  certainly  doing 
good  work  in  that  section.  The  Atlanta 
Journal  of  Labor  says :  "He  is  a  splendid, 
genial  gentleman,  makes  friends  wherever 
he  goes,  and  is  thoroughly  in  love  with  the 
principles  and  tenets  of  his  grand  Brother- 
hood." 


Bro.  B.  D.  Kellogg  of  Lodge  45  de- 
sires to  thank  the  members  of  Lodges  45 
and  54,  and  the  members  of  Magnolia 
Lodge  114  L.  S.,  and  of  Star  of  Honor 
Lodge  134  L.  S.,  for  their  kind  assist- 
ance and  sympathy  in  the  late  sickness  and 
death  of  his  beloved  wife,  Martha  Kellogg, 
and  desires  to  especially  thank  Sisters 
Faust  and  Buckalew  who  accompanied  the 
remains  to  their  last  resting  place  at 
Moberly,  Mo. 
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Dennis  Doran,  one  of  77*3  "old  re- 
liable" members  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Magazine  office,  but  although  "Denny" 
and  the  editor  are  old  time  friends  the 
visit  to  the  editor  was  not  the  cause  of 
Bro.  Doran's  pilgrimage,  for  on  Tuesday, 
May  14,  1 90 1,  he  took  for  a  bride  one  of 
Peoria's  fair  daughters.  Miss  Margaret  T. 
Walch.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
St.  Patrick's  Church  in  the  presence  of 
many  friends  and  now  the  bride  and  groom 
are  "at  home"  in  Denver,  Colo.  Here's 
to  Denny! 


Occasionally  mention  is  made  in  the' 
press  dispatches  and  exchanges,  of  in- 
creased wages  to  locomotive  firemen  on 
different  systems  of  railways.  Would  it 
not  be  a  good  idea  for  the  Locomotive 
Firemen's  Magazine  to  be  informed  of 
such  matters  in  order  that  authentic  state- 
ments might  be  made?  The  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  would  be  interested  in  either  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  in  wages — and  it 
would  seem  that  this  Magazine  is  a 
proper  dispenser  of  such  information. 
When  your  wages  are  increased  notify  the 
Magazine,  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
membership.  When  your  wages  are  re- 
duced write,  "just  the  same." 


Bro.  Hannah  an  requests  that  the  editor 
inform  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Magazine, 
that  owing  to  the  very  serious  illness  of 
his  daughter  Eloysia,  since  April  3d,  he 
has  been  unable  to  properly  care  for  his 
correspondence,  but  will  now  take  it  up, 
and  in  turn  give  each  communication  at- 
tention. During  six  weeks  of  a  terrible 
strain,  hoping  almost  against  hope;  when 
the  best  medical  skill  seemed  baffled,  and 
the  silent  messenger  hovered  so  near,  he 
was  ceaslessly  at  her  bedside,  and  had 
neither  mind  nor  heart  to  consider  other 


matters ;  but  Bro.  Hannahan  writes  that 
he  is  happy  to  say  that  his  daughter  is  now 
somewhat  improved,  and  the  physicians 
give  hope  that  she  will  recover,  but  after 
so  serious  an  illness  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  restore  her  to  her  health.  Both 
Bro.  and  Mrs.  Hannahan  desire  to 
acknowledge  the  kindly  words  of  en- 
couragement and  hope  received  daily  from 
associate  grand  officers  and  members,  es- 
pecially to  Grand  Master  Sargent,  whose 
sympathies  were  so  earnestly  expressed  in 
their  behalf. 


Vice  Grand  Master  Maier  kindly  says 
a  few  words  for  the  Magazine's  subscrip- 
tion list  this  month.  While  a  few  mem- 
bers continue  to  take  interest  in  soliciting 
subscriptions,  as  they  have  always  done, 
the  fact  is  becoming  evident  that  neither 
appeals  nor  premiums  will  arouse  95  per 
cent  of  the  membership.  The  editor  be- 
lieves that  the  only  way  to  build  up  a 
great  subscription  list  is  to  adopt  the 
methods  of  every  business  publication — 
place  the  price  of  the  book  high  enough  to 
pay  a  good  cash  commission  to  club  raisers. 
When  a  Brotherhood  man  can  make  $50 
cash  by  soliciting  a  club  of  100  sub- 
scribers for  another  publication,  it  is  ask- 
ing too  much  of  him  to  lose  that  $50  in 
order  to  show  his  "patriotism"  to  the 
Magazine.  If  the  price  of  the  Magazine 
was  placed  at  $1.50  per  year,  and  cash 
commissions  paid  to  club  raisers,  we  would 
have  many  more  subscriptions  and  the 
subscriber  would  get  the  best  book  in  the 
world  for  the  money — and  "it  takes  money 
to  make  the  mare  go"  the  world  over.  If 
every  disabled  Brotherhood  man,  or 
Brotherhood  man  out  of  employment,  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  $50  by  soliciting 
100  subscriptions,  the  Magazine  would 
make  money  and  so  would  the  brother 
in  distress. 


First  Vice  Grand  Moster. 

ON  March  7th  I  left  Chicago  in  re- 
sponse to  instructions  of  Grand  Mas- 
ter Sargent  to  cover  the  Union  Pacific, 
Oregon  Railway  and  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company's  lines.  On  arrival 
at  Omaha,  I  visited  the  general  offices  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  officials.  The 
'a^eneral  officials  were  all  absent  from  the 
city,  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  with 
Mr.  Orr,  the  genial  and  popular  secretary 
of  the  president.  I  found  him  a  very 
warm  and  sincere  friend,  not  of  our  or- 
ganization   alone,    but    of    all    railway    or- 


ganizations. When  bidding  him  adieu,  he 
grasped  my  hand  with  warmth  and  friend- 
ship, wishing  me  the  fullest  measure  of 
success  and  assuring  me  that  anything 
possible  and  in  the  power  of  the  officials 
of  the  Union  Pacific  road  would  be  cheer- 
fully done  to  make  my  mission'  among  the 
men  a  success.  Permit  me  to  state  in  this 
connection  that  I  had  carte  blanche  use 
of  railroad  wires  in  communicating  with 
our  members.  These  conditions  were  also 
granted  me  by  the  other  lines  I  traveled 
over,  and  to  each  and  all  of  these  officials 
I  desire  herein  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  same. 
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Early  Sunday  morning  I  arrived  at 
Cheyenne.  Every  member  of  Comfort 
Lodge  438  had  been  notified  of  a  special 
meeting,  consequently  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed but  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
reception  and  attention  shown  me  at  my 
first  visit  on  my  Western  tour.  The  con- 
dition of  the  organization  at  Cheyenne 
is  most  excellent,  and  there  is  little  room 
for  improvement.  Missionary  work  is  not 
required. 

From  Cheyenne  I  went  direct  to  Ogden 
and  visited  Perseverance  Lodge  98.  At 
that  point  only  on  my  Western  trip  did  I 
find  any  disposition  to  break  away  from 
the  tenets  and  faith  preached  and  prac- 
ticed by  our  organization.  I  found  there 
several  members  who  had  joined  the  Unit- 
ed Order  of  Railway  Employes  (an  or- 
ganization that  promises  to  cure  all  of  the 
annoyances,  ills  and  troubles  of  railway 
employes  at  trifling  cost).  The  leading 
spirit  in  the  movement  among  our  mem- 
bers was  the  master  of  the  lodge.  I  ex- 
plained to  the  membership  as  well  as  I  was 
capable  of  doing  the  danger  of  becoming 
involved  in  a  movement  that  later  on 
might  require  from  them  exactions  that 
might  probably  result  in  the  loss  of  their 
positions.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
them  state,  to  a  man,  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  they  do  anything  on 
earth  that  would  injure  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and  henceforth 
their  best  energies  and  efforts  would  be 
directed  to  advance  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  organization  they  love  better 
than  all  else. 

From  Ogden  I  went  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
meeting  with  old  178.  J.  S.  Cobbley,  mas- 
ter, left  his  mining  interests  in  the  moun- 
tains in  order  to  be  present.  The  meet- 
ing lasted  until  midnight.  I  enjoyed  the 
supreme  pleasure  of  meeting  old  veterans 
whose  hands  I  had  grasped  sixteen  years 
ago.  While  at  Salt  Lake  City  I  had  a 
pleasant  visit  with  John  M.  Hickey,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railway.  Mr.  Hickey 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  best  loved  railway  offi- 
cials west  of  the  Rockies.  He  certainly 
deserves  it.  From  the  hour  he  left  his 
lathe  until  the  present  moment  no  living 
soul  can  charge  him  with  doing  an  unjust 
act.  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men have  in  Mr.  Hickey  a  warm  and  sin- 
cere  friend. 

The  evening  of  the  12th  found  me  at 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  On  arrival  I  was  met 
by  Bros.  Noel  and  Hannifan,  of  Clark 
Kimball  Lodge  113.  I  cannot  express  in 
ink  the  warm  and  generous  reception  ac- 
corded me.  At  times  I  felt  embarrassed 
and  believed  the  "boys"  were  doing  more 
for  me  than  should  have  been  done.    How- 


ever, those  who  have  visited  Pocatello 
know  the  hospitality  always  shown  to  a 
member  with  a  traveling  card.  On  the 
evening  of  my  arrival  we  held  a  most  ex- 
cellent meeting;  the  attendance  was  large 
and  the  enthusiasm  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected. Old  veterans  were  on  hand, 
among  them  being  Bro.  Michael  O'Brien, 
who  hailed  from  the  town  oif  my  birth  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  before  I  ever  thought  ol 
or  realized  the  existence  of  such  an  or- 
ganization. I  left  Pocatello  the  following 
day  with  a  feeling  of  lonesomeness  and 
shall  never  forget  the  kindness  and  courte- 
sies extended  to  me  by  the  members  of 
113- 

On  the  13th  I  arrived  at  La  Grande, 
where  I  visited  Blue  Mountain  Lodge  348. 
Although  our  membership  at'  that  point 
are  hived  in  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tains, they,  are  doing  grand  work.  The 
spirit  displayed  by  those  whom  I  wa 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  convinced  me  af 
once  that  the  United  Order  of  Railwa, 
Employes,  or  any  other  organization, 
could  not  influence  or  transfer  their  alle- 
giance from  the  grand  order  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen.  G.  S. 
Parker,  master  of  Blue  Mountain  Lodge, 
is  both  honored  and  honors  the  worthy 
position  he  so  ably  fills.  He  is  enthusias- 
tic, earnest  and  patriotic,  and  is  a  pos- 
session much  to  be  desired  by  any  order. 

The  14th,  15th  and  i6th  were  spent  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  where  I  visited  Mt. 
Hood  Lodge  167  and  J.  B.  Maynard  Lodge 
193.  Both  are  splendid  bodies  and  their 
membership  is  composed  of  "good  fellows" 
who  know  how  to  make  a  visitor  feel  at 
home  and  regret  his  necessary  departure. 
Although  this  point  was  claimed  to  bt 
thoroughly  organized  by  the  United  Order 
of  Railway  Employes,  that  body  has  really 
made  no  headway.  It  has  no  organization 
among  the  firemen  and  has  secured  no 
material  from  us,  and  farther,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  no  matter  what  missionary 
efforts  may  be  put  forth  they  never  will 
receive  any  converts  from  our  ranks  in 
this  locality.  The  right  men  arc  in  the 
"watch  tower"  and  the  cause  is  in  per- 
fectly safe  hands. 

While  at  Portland  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  matter  of  transportation  of 
Brotherhood  men  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. Mr.  A.  L.  Mohler,  president  of  the 
Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, assured  me  he  had  no  knowledge 
that  such  privileges  had  ever  been  denied 
the  Brotherhood  men,  and  that  if  such  was 
the  case,  without  waiting  to  issue  written 
orders,  he  gave  instructions  over  the  tele- 
phone to  rectify  the  matter  at  once.  Mr. 
Mohler  is  a  typical  and  representatively 
successful    railroad    man    and   one   in    the 
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heartiest  sympathy  with  his  men.  He  is 
fair  and  fearless  and  accords  to  everyone, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  their 
just  rights.  He  is  a  good  friend  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  his  many  kindly  acts 
are  mentioned  and  remembered  by  grateful 
friends. 

The  17th  found  me  again  in  Idaho,  this 
time  at  Montpelier,  where  I  held  a  meet- 
ing with  Re-echo  Lodge  195.  Bro.  Wm. 
Horsley  had  corralled  his  membership  and 
every  member  in  town  was  in  attendance. 
There  is  no  better  lodge  in  the  organiza- 
tion today  than  195.  The  officers  deserve 
g^eat  credit  for  the  splendid  work  they 
have  accomplished,  and  are  doing  at  the 
present  time.  The  presence  of  a  Grand 
Officer  may  inspire,  but  cannot  improve 
the  present  bright  conditions  now  existing 
at  Montpelier. 

On  the  1 8th  I  was  at  Laramie,  and  had 
a  rich  treat  in  visiting  Black  Hills  Lodge 
86.  Here  is  the  acme  of  excellence  in 
railroad  organizations.  The  officers  and 
members  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  in 
entertaining  their  all  too  generous  hearts 
are  shown  in  a  manner  that  will  long  be 
remembered  by  me.  Secretary  B.  J.  Har- 
nish  is  a  host  in  himself,  and  in  his  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  work  sets  an  ex- 
ample that  may  be  followed  but  cannot 
be  excelled,  but  the  same  may  be  applied 
to  all  the  other  officers  of  Black  Hills 
Lodge. 

From  Laramie  I  went  to  North  Platte, 
meeting  with  Elkhorn  Lodge  28.  This 
meeting  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  a 
legislative  gathering,  and  the  manner  in 
which  subjects  were  handled  would  do 
credit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  staid  forms  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. The  honors  were  easily  accorded  to 
P.  H.  Sullivan,  a  loyal  old  veteran  of  the 
Brotherhood,  who  is  now  a  member  of 
the  city  council  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  North  Platte,  as 
the  most  correct  parliamentarian  and  best 
posted  man  on  the  history  and  objects  of 
the  order  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
members  are  all  well  versed  in  the  order's 
proceedings,  are  enthusiastic  and  most 
thoroughly  inspired  with  our  grand  ob- 
jects and  aims ;  in  a  word,  "North  Platte 
is  all  right" 

On  the  20th  I  again  reached  Omaha  and 
had  hardly  alighted  before  I  met  my  old 
friend,  H.  E.  Graham,  master  of  Overland 
Lodge  123,  with  a  heart  as  large  as  his 
head  and  whose  every  throb  beats  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Brotherhood.  Through 
three  feet  of  snow  we  tramped  to  the  home 
of  Bro.  Updegraff,  the  genial  and  popular 
secretary  of  the  lodge,  confined  to  his  bed 
by  illness,  fearing  a  possible  operation, 
and    from    the    smiles    on    his    face    when 


he  said,  "Good  bye,  old  man,*'  he  in- 
ferred "I'll  do  up  the  doctors  yet,  and 
don't  you  forget  it."  Updegraff  is  too 
good  a  man  for  the  experimental  work  of 
the  sometimes  necessary  surgeon,  and  1 
am  pleased  to  learn  since  that  his  hopes 
have  been  fulfilled  and  that  he  has  re- 
covered and  is  at  this  writing  doing 
business  at  the  same  old  stand.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  that  afternoon  with  123,  and 
I  found  everything  in  good  shape  and 
moving  along  all  right. 

I  arrived  home  on  the  21st  and  on  the 
2Sth  I  departed  for  Denver  to  meet  with 
the  joint  board  of  engineers,  conductors 
and  firemen  of  the  Florence  and  Cripple 
Creek  Railroad  to  adjust  grievances  on 
that  line.  I  remained  in  Denver  until  the 
30th  and  in  the  meantime  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  with  Rocky  Mountain 
Lodge  77  .and  Denver  Lodge  27^-  These 
are  the  "top  notch"  lodges  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  examples  set  by  the  pioneer 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  has  borne 
fruit  in  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  evinced 
by  the  younger  members  in  whom  the 
destinies  of  the  Brotherhood  are  now  so 
worthily  placed.  They  are  models  of  ex- 
cellence from  every  standpoint,  in  organi- 
zation and  accomplishment  they  are  thor- 
oughly up  in  their  parts,  and  know  and 
appreciate  their  position  and  responsibility 
more  than  ordinary,  and  great  credit  is 
due  the  officers  who  have  so  well  accom- 
plished their  duties.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  attorney  of  the  Brother- 
hood, Bro.  J.  A.  Murphy,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished,  valuable  and  capable 
members  of  the  bar  in  the  Centennial 
State,  and  also  Bro.  W.  F.  Hynes,  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and  who  has  re- 
cently been  elected  to  the  office  of  judge  of 
the  local  courts.  Will's  experience  in  the 
adjustment  of  grievances  will  prove  in- 
valuable to  him  in  his  new  position,  and 
the  mantle  of  justice  with  its  well  bal- 
anced scales  will  be  in  proper  hands,  we 
rest  assured. 

From  Denver  I  went  to  Pueblo  and 
met  with  the  lodges  there.  They  are  both 
in  good  trim ;  the  meetings  are  well  at- 
tended and  enthusiastic,  and  the  members 
are  clearly  imbued  with  their  responsibili- 
ties and  allegiance  to  the  Brotherhood. 
Here  I  met  J.  A.  Martin,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colorado  State  Legislature. 
He  is  a  clear-cut,  honest  and  upright  man, 
whose  unsullied  reputation  fits  him  for 
higher  honors,  and  we  name  him  here  as 
a  prospective  and  most  fitting  candidate 
for  governor  at  the  next  state  electioh. 
I  am  indebted  to  Bros.  J.  A.  Roderick,  of 
59,  and  J.  W.  Allison,  of  167,  for  their 
splendid  aid  and  assistance  rendered  me 
in    the    performance    of    my    duty.     Just 
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such  assistance  renders  it  comparatively 
easy  to  accomplish  much,  and  build  up 
our  worthy   organization. 

As  a  result  of  my  extended  trip,  I  find 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  kind ;  that  at 
every  place  and  point  visited  I  find  the 
members  loyal  and  true  to  the  Brother- 
hood. The  future  is  bright  and  full  of 
promise.  The  officials  are  especially  to 
be  complimented  on  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  the  members 
in  their  unswerving  devotion  to  the  cause 
they  know  to  mean  so  much  to  them. 

J.  J.  Hannahan. 

^     ^    ^ 
Second  Vice  Grand  Master. 

OiNCE  my  last  letter  which  appeared 
^  in  the  May  Magazine,  I  have  traveled 
a  number  of  miles.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  a  few  of  the  lodges  at  Phila- 
delphia, where  are  located  Lodges  75,  60, 
319  and  333.  The  brothers  are  working 
to  get  every  eligible  fireman  into  the  or- 
ganization. I  visited  Fairmount  Lodge 
333  on  April  6th,  and  found  a  goodly 
number  of  members  in  attendance.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  lodges  in  the  Order,  and 
the  members  give  their  support  to  the  offi- 
cers. They  feel  that  they  have  a  set  of 
officers  in  Bros.  Burnes,  Graham,  Hower- 
ter  and  Oves  that  cannot  be  excelled  in 
any  lodge. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Lodge  562,  which 
was  reported  to  be  in  good  condition.  The 
members  of  this  lodge  have  considerable 
to  contend  with,  but  I  hope  that  the  cir- 
cumstance which  surrounds  the  brothers 
will  be  removed  in  the  near  future,  and  I 
would  advise  the  brothers  of  562  to  hang 
on.  The  darkest  hours  are  just  before 
daylight.  While  in  Philadelphia,  in  com- 
pany with  Bro.  Geo.  O'Malley,  I  called  on 
Bro.  D.  S.  Moore,  of  Enterprise  Lodge  75. 
I  was  sorry  to  find  Bro.  Moore  on  the 
sick  list,  and  trust  that  with  the  good  care 
he  is  getting  he  will  soon  be  out  among 
the  boys.  From  Philadelphia  I  went  to 
Phillipsburg  to  have  Bro.  John  Quigley. 
of  Excelsior  Lodge  11,  examined  for  the 
allowance  of  his  disability  claim. 

April  nth  found  me  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
working  in  the  interest  of  Still  River 
Lodge  493,  and  B.  of  R.  T.  Lodge  332. 
These  two  lodges  held  a  joint  entertain- 
ment and  ball.  The  committee,  Bros. 
Vaughn,  Andrews  and  Elligett,  of  493,  and 
Andrew  Healey,  of  B.  of  R.  T.  Lodge  332, 
deserve  credit  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  handled  the  large  crowd  of 
people.  It  will  be  well  to  mention  that 
these  brothers  (about  seventy  members  in 
the  two  lodges)  sold  2,300  tickets  and 
cleared  $411.00.  Bros.  Vaughn  and  F. 
Manent   say   that   the   people   of   Danbury 


are  asking  when  they  will  have  another 
entertainment. 

Sunday  morning,  April  14th,  found  me 
meeting  with  493.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  meetings  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  attend  this  year.  A  candidate 
was  in  waiting.  Bros.  Clark,  Simpson, 
Tierney,  Rourke,  Burke  and  E.  Gorman, 
of  Lodge  284,  came  over  to  assist  in 
initiating  the  candidate,  and  to  show  us 
how  they  did  it  in  284,  and  as  Bros. 
Burke  and  Clark  say,  the  candidate  got  all 
that  was  coming  to  him.  At  i  '.30  p.  m. 
we  adjourned  to  another  hall  where  1 
union  meeting  and  smoker  was  in  prog- 
ress. Speeches  were  made  by  Conductor 
Comstock  and  Engineers  Willey  and 
Vaughn,  of  Division  205,  B.  of  L.  E.,  after 
which  we  took  a  recess  to  partake  of  re- 
freshments furnished  by  the  lady  friends 
of  the  brotherhoods.  After  the  inner  man 
had  been  satisfied,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Conductor  J.  Dryas,  who  gave 
the  "high  ball"  in  a  neat,  well-chosen 
speech.  Bros.  Thomas  Killcourse,  M. 
Kinniry  and  Beeman,  of  332,  coupled  up, 
and  Bros.  Andrews  and  Shove,  of  493,  got 
lap  steam.  Bro.  W.  M.  Horan,  of  Division 
205,  B.  of  L.  E.,  pulled  the  throttle,  and 
the  meeting  started  up  in  the  good  old 
fashioned  Connecticut  style.  At  1 1  130  p. 
m.  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  meet  one 
year  hence.  The  members  of  all  the  or- 
ganizations expressed  themselves  as  hav- 
ing spent  one  of  the  most  pleasant  days  in 
the  interest  of  labor.  Bros.  Vaughn,  An- 
drews and  Phillips  say  that  Burke  and 
Clark,  of  284,  are  cracker  jacks.  Come 
again  brothers,  and  bring  Bros.  Pyle  and 
Kelley  with  you. 

On  April  i8th  and  19th  I  attended  the 
fair,  festival  and  dance  given  by  Lodge 
II.  Bro.  H.  J.  Reilly  gave  the  high  ball 
and  every  member  present  constituted 
himself  a  committee  to  make  everyone 
feel  at  home  and  enjoy  themselves.  The 
ladies,  as  well  as  the  members  in  general, 
deserve  credit  for  the  success  that  was 
attained. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the 
home  of  Trenton  Lodge  253,  where  I  had 
Bro.  V.  G.  Wright  examined  for  the  allow- 
ance of  his  disability  claim.  Brother 
Wright  and  his  mother  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  members  of  253  in  their  affliction. 
Sunday  afternoon  I  met  with  the  lodge 
and  we  had  one  of  those  celebrated  meet- 
ings which  253  knows  so  well  how  to  hold 
when  they  have  visitors.  Bros.  Hubbs 
and  Sterling,  of  333,  and  Bro.  George 
O'Malley,  of  75,  ably  represented  their 
lodges  at  this  meeting,  as  well  as  at  the 
open  meeting  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall. 
Sunday  evening,  April  21st,  and  which 
the  members  of  253  say  was  productive  of 
much  good. 
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My  next  stop  was  at  BuflFalo  for  the 
purpose  of  having  Bro.  M.  Canfield,  ot 
Lodge  24 1 »  examined  for  his  disability 
claim.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Bro.  Can- 
field  did  not  pass  the  examination,  for  in 
his  condition  he  is  to  be  pitied.  While 
Bro.  Canfield  has  paralysis,  he  does  not 
come  under  the  law  at  the  present  time. 
He  has  what  is  called  BelFs  paralysis, 
which  afTects  the  face,  tongue  and  eyes, 
but  not  the  extremities.  My  object  in 
making  this  explanation  is  to  prevent  criti- 
cism as  to  why  he  did  not  receive  his 
claim.  I  wish  to  thank  Bro.  John  Burns, 
of  241,  for  assisting  in  this  examination, 
and  I  hope  that  his  report  on  the  claim 
has  been  received  by  his  lodge.  While 
at  Buffalo,  I  met  with  Lodges  12  and  47^, 
both  of  which  are  in  good  condition,  and 
found  Bros.  McNamara,  Burke,  Kane  and 
Kugler,  of  12,  working  with  their  usual 
interest  to  advance  their  lodge.  Bros. 
Burns,  Crossman  and  Miner,  of  241,  ably 
represented  their  lodge,  as  did  Bros. 
Geary,  Haggerty  and  O'Brien,  of  472. 
Bro.  W.  O.  Becherer,  of  472,  has  gone  into 
the  soap  business,  and  I  wish  him  and 
Bro.  Curry  success.  Bro.  T.  Creeden,  of 
472,  has  become  an  "eagle  eye"  on  the 
L.  V.  Ry.,  and  he  is  holding  his  own.  I 
was  sorry  to  disappoint  Bro.  Austin  and 
the  brothers  of  85,  but  was  compelled  to 
go  to  Dennison,  Ohio,  to  represent  the 
Grand  Lodge  at  the  open  meeting  of  Lodge 
466.  While  at  Dennison  I  met  Bro.  Harry 
Brown,  who  is  one  of  the  few  old  timers. 
I  am  indebted  to  Bros.  Ed.  Englehard, 
Logan,  Barcroft,  Hays  and  J.  W.  Smythe 
for  kindnesses  extended.  These  brothers 
are  working  to  have  a  red  letter  day  in 
August.     Success   to   you,   my  brothers. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Homellsville, 
where  I  was  ordered  to  have  Bro.  J.  Horey 
examined  for  his  disability  claim.  On 
Monday  afternoon  I  met  with  Lodge  169, 
and  the  way  the  brothers  turned  out  was 
a  surprise.  The  citizens  asked  if  there 
was  going  to  be  a  strike  on  the  road. 
They  couldn't  understand  why  so  many 
railroad  men  were  going  to  the  hall.  Con- 
fidence was  restored  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  when  Bro.  G.  R.  Chivers  explained 
that  they  were  going  to  initiate  John 
Sands  again  for  not  catching  any  fish  on 
the  last  fishing  trip  to  the  river.  The 
members  of  169  have  an  excellent  set  of 
officers  in  Bros.  G.  E.  Lynn,  T.  J.  Glynn 
and  A.  W.  Dean.  Success  to  you,  my 
brothers. 

While  on  my  route  to  Homellsville  I 
dropped  off  at  Middletown  and  saw  our 
old  friend,  J.  Coots,  and  found  that  he  had 
been  chaired  by  Ladies'  Society  129,  they 
having  presented  Bro.  Coots  with  a  hand- 
some   Morris    chair.        The    presentation 


speech  was  made  by  Bro.  Thomas  Venner, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  childhood  Bro. 
Coots  could  not  talk.  After  showing  his 
surprise  to  the  extent  that  he  was  speech- 
less, he  was  requested  to  invite  all  to  the 
dining  room,  where  a  bountiful  table  was 
spread,  and  Bros.  Coots  and  Venner  were 
at  home.  After  supper  the  room  was 
cleared  and,  with  Miss  Ally  Coots  at  the 
piano,  dancing  was  indulged  in  until  the 
wee  sma'  hours  of  the  morning,  when  the 
ladies  and  members  of  543  returned  to 
their  homes  in  Jersey  City,  all  feeling 
that  the  chairing  Bro.  Coots  received 
would  last  him  his  lifetime. 

While  we  are  in  the  midst  of  merry- 
making, we  are  also  in  the  midst  of  death. 
Once  again.  Lodge  13  has  been  called 
upon  to  lay  to  rest  a  brother.  Bro.  J.  F. 
Cronin  was  killed  in  a  wreck  April  5th. 
Bro.  Cronin  had  only  just  become  a  mem- 
ber, through  the  efforts  of  Bro.  John  Fox, 
and  had  paid  to  the  Brotherhood  just  six 
dollars.  His  widowed  mother  will  receive 
the  insurance,  which  is  $1,494.00  more 
than  he  paid. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Bro. 
T.  A.  Dexter,  of  Lodge  543,  whom  I  re- 
member as  far  back  as  1875.  In  his  death 
543  has  lost  a  faithful  member,  and  his 
family  a  loving  husband  and  father.  The 
members  of  543,  headed  by  their  master, 
Bro.  Kraemer,  performed  the  funeral  serv- 
ice, while  the  ladies  of  Lodge  129,  L.  S., 
assisted  and  attended  to  the  wants  of  Sis- 
ter Dexter  and  her  children. 

Bro.  I.  H.  Crossmann,  of  241,  has  the 
sympathy  of  the  entire  Brotherhood  in  the 
loss  of  his  dear  son,  George.  Bear  up, 
Bro.  Crossmann,  and  weep  not  for  your 
dear  son.  Your  loss  is  His  infinite  gain. 
He's  out  of  prison,  released,  and  has  fled 
from  its  bodily  chain.  With  songs  let  us 
follow  his  flight,  and  mount  with  his  spirit 
above  to  the  lodge  in  that  Eden  of  Love. 

While  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  home  of  Bro. 
Steen,  and  am  thankful  for  the  hospitality 
extended  to  me.  Among  the  war  horses 
I  met  at  Trenton  were  Bros.  Charles  Cope, 
Frank  Caffey,  Shelly,  Stackhouse  and 
Stevenson.  Bros.  Caffey  and  Shelly  have 
a  new  song  which  they  intend  to  put  on 
the  market  soon.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Band  Struck  Up." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  see  Bro.  Quint, 
of  241,  while  at  Buffalo,  but  was  informed 
that  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  241,  and  that  he  handles  their 
grievances  with  the  dignity  of  a  Tom 
Reed.  Bros.  A.  N.  Gordon,  general  chair- 
man, and  C.  E.  Gilbert,  general  secretary 
of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.  joint  board,  say 
that  you  can't  keep  Bro.  Quint  down. 

C.  A.  Wilson. 
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Third  Vice  Grand  Jdoster, 

LJOW  the  time  flies!  Here  it  is  May 
^  *  nth,  as  I  again  take  up  the  pleas- 
ant duty  of  writing  a  letter  for  the  Maga- 
zine. To  say  that  our  Magazine  is  ap- 
preciated by  the  membership  is  putting  it 
mildly.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
many  features  of  our  publication  are  help- 
ful to  those  who  take  interest  in  one  of  the 
best  labor  periodicals  published.  On 
every  hand  we  hear  words  of  praise  for 
this  splendid  journal,  and  we  ought  to 
push  the  Magazine  for  all  it  is  worth.  I 
feel  that  from  my  own  experience  in 
securing  subscriptions  for  it  in  days  gone 
by,  I  have  a  right  to  speak  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  will  admit  that  not  every  member 
in  a  lodge  may  be  a  good  solicitor  for 
subscriptions,,  but  one  thing  sure,  every 
lodge  has  an  influential  member  who  crfn 
get  subscribers  if  only  the  effort  is  made. 
This  Magazjne  should  go  into  the  hands 
of  employers  of  labor,  also  to  the  homes 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  to  let  the  world  know  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  to  help  along  the  cause 
of  labor.  By  carrying  on  this  work  in 
the  manner  described  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  convert  people  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we 
must  educate  the  people  up  to  that  point 
whereby  they  will  recognize  the  rights  of 
those  who  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
earn   a   livelihood. 

A  few  years  ago  when  working  people 
began  to  agitate  shorter  hours  of  labor,  a 
terrible  howl  went  up  from  those  who  did 
not  have  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  day 
labor,  and  it  was  said  that  all  working 
people  wanted  to  loaf,  and  spend  their 
time  in  idleness,  etc.  However,  the 
shorter  hours  of  labor  have  come  in  many 
places,  and  many  employers  would  not  to- 
day change  back  to  the  old  system  of 
doing  business.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
convince  some  persons  that  the  working 
people  were  entitled  to  .fair  wages  and 
shorter  hours,  but  it  came,  just  the  same. 
We  thank  the  organized  workers  of  this 
fair  country  of  ours,  who  took  the  pains 
to  enlighten  the  masses  through  and  by 
education,  and  our  Magazine  has  certainly 
done  its  share  of  this  kind  of  educational 
work,  and  is  doing  it  today.  So,  my 
brothers,  keep  a  good  thing  going,  and 
the  time  will  never  come  when  we  will  re- 
gret it. 

May  ist  found  me  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  578,  the  new  lodge  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  The  outlook  for  this  new  lodge 
is  good,  and  the  thirty-two  charter  mem- 
bers are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  man- 
ner  in   which   they   have   started   out. 

It  became  necessary  for  me  to  make  a 
long  trip  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  examine 


a    member    of     135     for    total    disability. 

While  in  El  Paso,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  the  lodge,  which  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  best  in  the  West.  The 
members  of  135  are  surely  up-to-date  in 
the  work  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  them.  Grand  Mas- 
ter Sargent  organized  this  lodge  several 
years  ago,  and  well  may  he  feel  proud,  for 
the  lessons  then  learned  are  remembered 
by  the  members  even  to  this  day.  I  was 
sorry  I  had  to  leave  so  soon,  but  my  time 
was  limited  and  I  again  started  out.  At 
several  places  along  the  line  of  the  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.,  I  found  members  of  the  Order 
and  had  a  few  moments'  talk  with  them. 
Business  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  was 
good  at  that  time,  in  fact  never  better. 
Our  members  were  on  the  go  all  the  time, 
and  about  the  only  complaint  that  I  heard 
was  that  the  firemen  were  not  getting  rest 
enough. 

On  my  way  to  Peoria,  111.,  I  stopped  oflF 
at  Nevada,  Mo.,  where  I  held  a  fair  meet- 
ing with  the  members  of  371,  and  likewise 
arranged  for  a  public  meeting  on  the 
night  of  April  29th.  My  trip  to  Peoria. 
111.,  was  very  pleasantly  spent.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  assisting  the  Ladies'  Society 
in  giving  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital  fund.  The  good  sisters  of 
Hazel  Lodge  3,  L.  S.  to  the  B.  of  L.  F., 
have  fitted  up  a  room  at  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals in  Peoria  for  the  benefit  of  sick 
and  disabled  Brotherhood  men,  and  the 
entertainment  was  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting financial  aid  to  meet  all  requirements. 
In  this,  the  ladies  were  quite  successful ; 
the  entertainment  was  interesting  and 
pleasing  as  well,  and  the  program  was 
up-to-date  in  every  respect.  The  singing 
and  piano  playing  were  exceptionally  good, 
as  also  were  the  recitations  by  those  who 
took  part  in  the  evening's  entertainment. 
The  stereopticon  and  the  Peoria  electric 
light  did  not  hitch  very  well,  however, 
but  after  some  delay  light  was  made  and 
darkness  subsided.  Bro.  Sargent  has  in- 
structed Bros.  Donahue  and  Carter  to 
study  electricity  so  that  when  I  come 
again  an  audience  will  not  be  detained  by 
the  fixing  of  fuse  wires,  etc.  Neverthe- 
less the  entertainment  was  a  success  in 
every    respect    and    everyone    was    happy. 

From  April  15th  to  the  28th.  inclusive, 
my  time  was  taken  up  in  visiting  Bes- 
semer, Tuscaloosa  and  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  the  interest  of  new 
lodges,  and  from  the  present  outlook, 
which  is  good,  I  hope  to  add  at  least  four 
if  not  five  new  lodges  to  our  list  during  the 
month  of  May.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine. 

While  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Bro.  Teat  of  247.     Brother 
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Teat  is  a  very  busy  man.  He  is  employed 
by  the  Atlanta  Power  and  Traction  Co. 
as  an  adjuster,  and  from  the  way  he 
handles  matters  it  shows  him  to  be  a  very 
competent  and  worthy  employe.  In  a 
short  time  it  is  my  intention  to  give  to 
Atlanta   a   little   missionary   work. 

My  stop-over  at  Chattanooga  was  a 
pleasant  one.  Bro.  Pennebaker  showed  me 
places  of  interest  in  and  around  the  com- 
ing convention  city,  and  the  time  was 
very  pleasantly  passed  while  there.  If 
the  delegates  to  the  next  convention  don't 
have  a  good  time  in  Chattanooga,  it  will 
be  their  own  fault,  as  there  is  everything 
there  to  give  the  boys  a  good  time.  The 
famous  battlefields,  including  Missionary 
Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain  are  close 
by,  and  likewise  the  Tennessee  River, 
which  is  noted  for  its  picturesqueness. 

On  my  way  home,  I  put  in  one  day  in 
Memphis,  getting  ready  for  my  series  of 
lectures  to  be  given  in  the  early  part  of 
May.  At  last  I  reached  Nevada,  Mo.,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  holding  a  fine  enter- 
tainment in  the  Weltmer  Institute,  under 
the  auspices  of  Covenant  Lodge  371. 
The  best  people  of  Nevada  came  out  and 
attended  the  meeting,  and  the  members 
of  371  can  well  feel  proud  of  the  way  they 
handled  affairs.  371  has  many  old  timers 
within  her  ranks,  and  they  know  how  to 
make  things  hum.  I  hope  to  again  some- 
time meet  with  the  members  and  their 
families,  and  have  another  good  time. 

After  a  few  days'  visit  with  my  family, 
I  am  again  in  the  field  and  hard  at  work. 
My  first  stop  was  at  Memphis,  where  I 
held  a  series  of  successful  meetings.  On 
the  night  of  May  7th,  an  executive  ses- 
sion was  held  under  the  auspices  of  Lodges 
206  and  364,  at  which  time  seven  new 
members  added  their  names  to  the  rolls 
of  membership  of  Lodge  364.  This  was 
one  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  year  which 
I  have  attended.  Bro.  Martin  Glancy,  the 
whole  souled  master  of  364,  took  hold 
with  a  vim,  and  helped  to  make  this  meet- 
ing a  g^and  success.  Bro.  Bunker,  a 
prominent  member  of  165  was  present, 
and  Bros.  Vaughn  and  Murray,  of  206, 
were  on  the  ground  and  gave  valuable  as- 
sistance. I  have  not  the  time  or  space 
in  which  to  mention  each  individual  mem- 
ber who  was  with  us  that  night,  but  as 
Bro.  Law,  who  keeps  the  records  of  364, 
said:  "I  was  glad  I  was  there."  I  will 
not  forget,  however,  to  mention  that  Bro. 
Tom  Haines,  of  Water  Valley,  Miss.,  was 
with  us,  and  the  way  he  made  the  goat 
work  was  a  caution.  One  thing  sure,  the 
candidates  will  always  remember  him. 
Bro.  Haines  can  always  be  relied  upon  to 
make  an  earnest  plea,  whenever  and  where- 
ever  the  opportunity  affords  itself,  and  on 
that  occasion  he  did  himself  proud. 


On  May  8th,  our  worthy  Grand  Master, 
Bro.  Sargent,  came  to  Memphis  and  spent 
the  day  with  us.  The  Grand  President  of 
the  Ladies'  Society  was  detained  and  could 
not  come  on  account  of  sickness,  which 
was  regretted  very  much,  as  the  sisters  of 
Lodge  98,  L.  S.,  had  so  nicely  arranged  to 
entertain  her  while  with  them.  Bro. 
Sargent  and  myself  took  part  in  the  after- 
noon exercises  (which  by  the  way  con- 
sisted mostly  in  eating),  and  can  say  that 
we  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Murray,  98,  L.  S., 
is  moving  along  very  nicely,  and  the  future 
will  no  doubt  bring  this  little  lodge  many 
new  members.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  re- 
ception, I  noticed  many  of  the  sisters 
present  and  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
entertainment.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Murray,  Mrs. 
Mike  Shanley,  Mrs.  Frank  Andrews,  and 
Miss  Nora  Quinn  were  taking  promi- 
nent parts  in  making  the  reception  a 
success.  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  to  leave 
so  soon,  and  was  not  able  to  secure 
the  names  of  all  the  sisters  who  were 
present  on  that  delightful  occasion. 
I  left  Grand  Master  Sargent  with  the 
ladies,  and  he  gave  them  quite  an 
interesting  lecture  on  the  good  of  their 
organization.  The  public  meeting  that 
night  was  very  well  attended,  the  only 
drawback  on  that  occasion  being  the  going 
away  of  Grand  Master  Sargent,  business 
of  an  urgent  nature  taking  him  to  Chicago, 
and  many  were  very  much  disappointed  in 
not  hearing  him. 

On  May  9th,  I  closed  my  series  of  lec- 
tures in  Memphis  to  a  very  fair  audience, 
and  I  can  not  complain  very  much  at  the 
reception  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
working  people  of  Memphis.  In  my  stere- 
opticon  work,  I  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss 
Nora  Quinn  and  Miss  Nell  Kerney.  Miss 
Quinn  sang  three  songs,  entitled,  "Just 
Set  a  Light,"  "The  Holy  City,"  and 
"Hello  Central,  Give  Me  Heaven,"  which 
were  rendered  in  a  very  creditable  manner. 
Miss  Quinn  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss 
Kerney  with  piano  accompaniment. 

I  wish  to  say  that  Bro.  Grace,  editor 
of  United  Labor  Journal,  gave  us  his  un- 
divided assistance  in  promoting  and  mak- 
ing these  meetings  a  success.  Also  Bro. 
Hanson,  who  presided  over  the  meetings. 
These  two  people  are  leaders  among  the 
trades  people  in  Memphis,  and  no  better  or 
truer  men  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  and 
I  can  truly  and  sincerely  say  that  I  feel 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking  to  the  laboring  people  of  Mem- 
phis on  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  the  day — the  labor  problem.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  again  sometime  meet 
with  the  laboring  people  of  Memphis,  as 
I  believe  these  public  entertainments  work 
our  good.     It  is   my  intention  not   to  let 
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up  for  one  moment  in  this  work,  but  keep 
hammering  away  all  the  time,  and  it  may 
be  after  a  while,  some  good  will  be  seen 
from  the  efforts  put  forth  in  the  interest  of 
the  toiling  masses. 

In  my  next  letter  I  will  have  something 


to  say  in  regard  to  conditions  as  I   find     hood. 


them  down  here,  and  it  may  be  that  I 
can  give  our  readers  some  encouragement 
as  to  the  future  outlook.  In  the  meantime, 
I  will  keep  hammering  away  and  doing 
what  I  can  to  assist  those,  who  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  earn  an  honest  livcli- 


Chas.  W.  Maier. 


TpHE  Grand  Charity  Ball. — (Geo. 
^  Coding,  Chicago,  III.)  As  I  prom- 
ised the  readers  of  the  Magazine  an  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  our  grand  charity  ball,  I  will  try  and 
fulfill  the  same.  While  we  have  a  great 
many  lodges  and  divisions  to  hear  from 
yet,  I  am  obliged  to  think  we  have  re- 
ceived about  all  we  will  get.  We  have 
collected  up  to  date,  $3,243  and  have  spent 
$1,323,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$1,920  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Home. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the. readers 
the  number  of  each  lodge  and  division  that 
donated  to  the  cause,  as  it  would  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  space  in  our  Magazine, 
and  in  the  publications  of  the  other 
orders,  so  I  will  give  you  the  totals  and  a 
few   other  items. 

We  were  remembered  very  kindly  by 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.;  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P. 
R.  R. ;  Mr.  Mitchell,  manager  of  the  Rail- 
way Department  of  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools ;  the  Cook  County 
Democracy ;  Mr.  C.  Dawes,  of  Washing- 
ton ;  Aldermen  Fowler  and  Hunter,  of 
this  city ;  Mr.  Oik ;  Mrs.  Campbell ;  the 
Webb  C.  Ball  Watch  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Mr.  B.  B.  Ray,  Paymaster  U. 
S.  Army ;  Mrs.  Jamieson ;  Col.  Lowden ; 
Robt.  Quale,  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. ;  and  I 
might  remark  that  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. 
officials  were  extremely  kind  to  us,  so 
much  so  that  we  can't  find  words  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  to  them.  Bros.  Boone, 
Dixon  and  Warner,  and  so  many  more 
brothers  on  the  outside  helped  us,  that  we 
would  be  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  thank 
them  all. 

Our  expenses  may  look  high  to  the 
brothers  on  the  outside,  but  we  had  a  large 
crowd  and  gave  a  great  dance,  and  I  can 
assure  the  brothers  that  the  kind  words 
and  the  generous  support  of  our  grand 
officers  placed  the  firemen  of  Cook  County 
in  the  front  rank,  as  we  were  compara- 
tively unknown  outside  of  our  own  circle. 
If  the  brothers  will  stop  and  consider 
what  an  undertaking  it  was  for  this  com- 
mittee, without  a  dollar  behind  them,  and 
only  their  nerve,  they  will  realize  what  the 


committee  had  to  contend  with  to  accom- 
plish anything.  If  the  brothers  will  stop 
and  consider  that  it  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Chicago  that  a  ball  or 
dance  ever  took  place  in  the  Auditorium 
for  $1  a  couple,  they  will  see  what  we  had 
to  do.  Every  ball  previously  given  in 
this  grand  hall  has  been  no  less  than  $s 
to  $10  per  couple,  so  the  brothers  can 
readily  understand  what  work  the  com- 
mittee had  to  do  to  realize  the  sum  we 
did.  There  are  some  bills  outstanding 
yet  that  we  will  try  and  collect,  and  if  we 
have  good  luck  with  them,  we  will  turn 
over  to  the  Home  the  sum  of  $2,000. 

I  would  like  to  ask  all  of  the  lodges  and 
divisions  who  have  not  settled  for  their 
tickets,  to  either  send  the  money  or 
tickets  so  the  committee  can  go  out  of 
business  for  awhile.  We  return  our  thanks 
to  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  all  the 
different  orders  for  their  kind  and  gener- 
ous assistance  to  us  in  our  first  effort,  and 
can  assure  those  who  were  not  present 
with  us  that  they  missed  the  event  of 
their  lives,  but  when  the  next  one  is  given 
we  hope  to  see  many  more  of  them,  and 
can  assure  them  of  one  of  the  pleasantest 
times  of  their  lives;  as  those  who  were 
present  at  the  first  one  expressed  it,  "let 
us  know  when  the  next  one  takes  place 
and  we  will  be  there." 

If  I  were  a  society  reporter,  I  could 
give  the  sisters  a  description  of  the  gowns 
worn  by  the  ladies,  but  I  will  forego  that 
pleasure  until  I  am  better  posted. 

*    #    O 

From  448  : — (Secretary,  Cumberland, 
Md.)  ivly  last  letter  was  written  for  the 
benefit  of  our  members  who  could  not 
possibly  get  to  lodge.  These  few  lines 
are  written  for  the  members  of  this  lodge, 
or  of  any  other  lodge  for  that  matter,  who 
forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  lodge 
room.  Although  it  looks  as  if  448  would 
have  a  bright  fiscal  year  ahead  of  her,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  through  the 
efforts  of  a  majority  of  our  membership. 
The  good  outlook  of  this  lodge  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  untiring  efforts  of 
the  officers  and  a  few  of  the  other  mem- 
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bers,  who  could  be  pretty  nearly  counted 
on  your  ten  fingers.  Brothers,  when  you 
are  out  on  the  road,  you  call  some  of  the 
engineers  very  hard  names  sometimes  be- 
cause they  "drop  her  down  one  or  two 
notches,"  which  in  your  opinion  (not 
theirs)  is  quite  unnecessary.  By  your 
never  coming  to  lodge,  you  are  doing  the 
very  same  if  not  worse  than  they,  because 
you  leave  all  the  work  of  the  lodge  to  only 
a  few,  when  you  certainly  have  a  just 
right  to  come  around  once  in  a  while  and 
put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  help 
the  good  work  along.  This  is  all  that  is 
required  of  448  now,  and  if  this  was  done, 
we  would  have  a  lodge  surpassed  by  very 
few.  You  will  help  your  lodge  a  great 
deal  by  paying  strict  attention  to  your 
ballot  paper,  and  vote  for  the  members 
who  you  know  really  do  attend  lodge 
regular. 

There  is  another  thing  that  has  struck 
448  very  hard  lately,  and  that  is,  so  many 
of  the  members  are  becoming  benedicts. 
If  this  keeps  up  as  brisk  as  it  has  been  of 
late,  it  may  become  necessary  to  raise  the 
secretary's  salary,  as  he  is  kept  very  busy 
making  the  necessary  transfers  of  policies. 

Again,  non-attending  brothers,  you 
ought  to  see  the  goat  now ;  he  has  got  to 
be  a  scorcher  of  late.  For  references,  I 
would  refer  you  to  Bros.  Hivick,  Bruce 
and  Mason.  Come  around  and  see  him 
for  yourselves. 

#  #   # 

From  84: — (Member,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.)  As  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Magazine,  and  a  member  of  Lodge  84,  I 
want  to  say  that  we  are  not  all  dead  yet 
in  84.  We  meet  twice  a  month  and  are 
very  busy  gathering  in  all  the  new  timber 
that  we  can  get  hold  of.  Our  goat  never 
gets  more  than  a  month's  rest  at  one  time, 
so  if  you  don't  hear  much  about  us  through 
the  Magazine,  we  are  not  asleep.  We 
have  all  been  busy  this  winter,  but  freight 
business  is  dropping  off  a  little  at  present. 
The  company  is  doing  a  lot  of  work  cut- 
ting down  grades  and  double  tracking,  and 
if  nothing  happens  we  will  have  double 
track  by  fall,  from  Port  Huron  to  Durand. 
Of  course,  when  the  grades  are  cut  down 
I  suppose  we  will  be  pulling  drags.  But 
brothers,  we  are  all  doing  more  work  for 
our  money  than  we  did  seven  years  ago 
and  I  guess  you  will  all  agree  with  me. 

#  #    • 

From  122: — (Member,  Flora,  III.)  It 
is  with  profound  sorrow  in  our  brotherly 
affection  that  we  drape  our  charter  in 
mourning  for  our  departed  brother,  H.  C. 
Scovil.  In  the  death  of  Bro.  Scovil,  122 
has  lost  one  of  her  most  zealous  and  valu- 
able members.  On  Sunday  morning,  April 
21,    1 90 1,    Bro.    Scovil   was    running   lead 
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engine  113  of  a  double-header,  when  he 
ran  off  the  derail  at  Tower  Hill,  which 
resulted  in  the  engine  turning  over  and 
crushing  him.  The  accident  happened  at 
2  :25  a.  m.  Bro.  Scovil  died  at  5  :3o  a.  m. 
We,  the  members  of  Federation  Lodge 
122,  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  children  and  other  relatives  that 
are  left  to  mourn  his  loss.  We  also  wish 
to  extend  our  thanks  to  the  members  of 
B.  of  L.  F.  Lodge  361,  and  B.  of  R.  T. 
Lodge  320  for  their  appreciation  shown 
our  late  brother  by  their  attendance  at 
the  funeral.  Bro.  Scovil's  remains  were 
taken  in  charge  by  Lodge  122,  and  buried 
at  Tower  Hill.  We  desire  to  thank  the 
officers  of  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  System  for 
their  kindness  shown  in  the  matter  of  al- 
lowing a  free  train  from  Flora  to  Tower 
Hill  for  the  funeral  party. 

*  #   # 

From  339: — (Member,  Stapleton,  S.  I.) 
It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  the  mem- 
bers of  Clifton  Lodge  339  announce  the 
death  of  one  of  its  esteemed  and  beloved 
brothers,  Edwin  Tobin,  who,  while  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  met  his  death  in  a 
most  terrible  manner  on  Sunday  morning, 
April  2 1  St,  at  St.  George,  Staten  Island, 
within  a  short  distance  of  his  home.  No 
one  but  He  who  solves  all  mysteries  will 
every  be  able  to  know  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cident. In  the  death  of  Bro.  Tobin, 
Clifton  Lodge  has  lost  a  trustworthy  mem- 
ber, both  sober  and  industrious,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  While 
we  deplore  the  loss  of  our  brother,  we  can 
but  bow  in  humble  submission  unto  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well.  Though  the 
loss  to  his  friends  is  keenly  felt,  it  can  not 
be  compared  to  that  felt  by  the  bereaved 
family,  who  have  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
every  member  of  Clifton  Lodge  339. 

#  #   # 

From  525 : — (H.  C,  Stone,  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind.)  Bro.  Leach,  the  founder  of 
the  B.  of  L.  F.,  attended  our  lodge  re- 
cently and  gave  a  stereopticon  exhibition 
of  parts  of  the  air  brake  as  exhibited  by 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  which  drew  a  very  large 
attendance  to  the  hall. 

Bro.  Leach  made  a  very  interesting 
speech  on  the  founding  of  our  Order  and 
the  boys  were  very  much  interested. 
After  two  hours  spent  in  speech  making, 
our  worthy  master,  Bro.  Meehan,  and  past 
master,  Bro.  Lindert,  escorted  our  honor- 
able brother,  Leach,  to  tea  at  the  home 
of  our  worthy  master,  where  all  enjoyed  a 
bountiful  supper,  after  which,  Bro.  Leach 
returned  to  the  hall  and  delivered  his 
lecture,  which  lasted  until  10:30  p.  m.  and 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  Time  flew 
fast,  and  as  Bro.   Leach  and  his  two  in- 
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structors  had  to  go  to  the  city,  wc  bid  them 
farewell  with  many  good  wishes  for  Bro. 
Leach  and  the  Scranton  Correspondence 
Schools.  About  five  of  our  members  are 
students  of  the  schools  and  they  are  doing 
well.    . 

The  members  of  525  are  going  to  give 
their  first  annual  ball  on  May  i8th,  and 
we  hope  to  have  a  fine  time.  We  are 
sparing  nothing  to  make  our  first  ball  one 
to  be  remembered,  and  a  grand  success. 
Bro.  Lindert  is  a  hard  and  earnest  worker 
for  our  lodge,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Bros.  Craick,  Flynn  and  Stone,  and  others, 
we  hope  to  succeed. 

#    #    # 

From  146 : — ("Boots"  Houston,  Texas.) 
It  is  not  often  the  case  that  146  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  anything  happen 
worthy  of  space  in  the  Magazine,  but  on 
Friday  evening,  April  26th,  a  joint  meet- 
ing was  held  with  the  Ladies'  Society,  and 
the  boys  received  a  most  pleasant  surprise. 
Since  the  first  intimation  of  a  lodge  of  the 
Ladies'  Society  here,  there  was  always  a 
feeling  prevalent  that  a  ladies'  lodge  would 
be  of  no  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
furthermore,  if  the  ladies  were  allowed  to 
meet  with  us  it  would  be  a  matter  of  but 
a  short  time  until  they  would  catch  on  to 
our  workings,  and  then  the  world  would 
know  all,  and  consequently,  no  possible 
reason  could  be  assigned  as  to  why  any 
member  of  146  should  assist  or  encourage 
anything  so  foolish  as  a  lodge  of  the 
Ladies'  Society.  Had  some  of  those  mem- 
bers who  objected  so  strongly  participated 
at  the  meeting  on  the  26th,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  all  such  feelings  or  ob- 
jections would  have  been  removed  and  dis- 
carded, as  that  meeting  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  instructive  ones  ever 
spent  in  the  lodge  room.  Some  of  the 
ladies  surprised  the  members  present  by 
the  way  they  got  up  and  raked  things  over, 
and  then  brushed  them  down,  after  which, 
the  following  was  given  the  boys  to 
smoke : 

**Wc  have  arranged  a  nice  programme 
for  the  evening  and  hope  you  will  enjoy 
same,  and,  while  to  my  sorrow  not  many 
are  present  to  participate — considering 
your  membership,  we  hope  the  pleasure  af- 
forded you  tonight  may  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  some  of  the  other  members  to  be 
present  at  the  next  meeting,  and  instead 
of  going  elsewhere,  come  here.  We  hope 
you  will  render  us  such  assistance  as  lies 
in  your  power  to  bring  them  to  the  lodge 
room  on  next  joint  meeting  night,  and  if 
any  member  claims  he  can  not  see  where 
he  is  to  be  benefited,  let  him  come  and  see 
for  himself,  as  we  propose  to  make  these 
meetings  so  pleasant  and  profitable,  that  in 
a  short  time  every  member  will  leave  and 
forget  all  else  but  this  room." 


After  the  programme,  a  scene  followed 
which  was  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
sisters  always  claimed  that  it  necessitated 
two  goats  for  their  initiation,  and  as  the 
goats  had  to  be  of  the  regular  "Billy" 
variety  to  make  the  initiation  complete, 
there  was  much  enthusiasm  when  the  word 
was  passed  that  the  goats  would  be  ex- 
hibited. At  1 1  :oo  p.  m.  one  of  the  ladies 
gave  a  signal ;  a  door  opened,  and  in  came 
two  as  fine  specimens  of  the  Angora  tribe 
as  eyes  ever  gazed  upon,  drawing  a  table 
arranged  on  wheels,  with  all  kinds  of  good 
things  to  eat.  Some  of  the  boys  had 
fits,  their  countenances  expressing:  "Oh. 
how  proud  am  I  of  the  Ladies'  Society;  I 
wonder  will  they  let  me  eat  all  I  can? 
Wish  I  had  eat  no  supper."  One  of  the 
goats  reared  and  wanted  to  butt  Bro. 
Ebick,  but  the  excitement  and  pleasure 
increased  when  some  stitches  gave  way 
while  the  goat  was  in  that  act,  and  exposed 
the  two-legged  goat  under  the  skin  of  the 
supposed  real  Angora. 

Having  a  good  time  that  night  expressed 
it  mildly,  and  the  boys  hope  for  many 
more  such  pleasant  events.  The  boys  are 
heartily  thankful  to  the  ladies,  and  wish 
them  much  success,  and  only  hope  that 
some  day  they  will  be  able  to  return  the 
compliment. 

#   #   • 

From  279  : — (Etta  Rhodes,  Tuscumbia. 
Ala.)  In  looking  back  over  the  past  year 
I  think  how  short  it  has  been,  and  yet, 
how  much  good  and  evil  have  been  wrought 
within  that  time.  To  some  it  has  been  full 
of  joy,  while  to  others  it  has  brought 
nothing  but  sadness.  What  a  blessing  it 
is  that  we  can  not  tell  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  us,  as  in  the  months  just 
passed  many  would  have  given  up  the 
struggle  of  life  with  despair,  could  they 
have  known  the  disappointments  and  sor- 
rows which  were  to  be  theirs ;  like  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  memory  calls  up  the 
person  we  once  knew,  the  scenes  in  which 
we  were  once  actors.  They  appear  before 
the  mind  like  the  phantoms  of  the  nights. 
I  often  think  how  few  of  us  realize  the 
shortness  of  this  life,  and  if  we  did,  we 
would  spend  less  of  it  in  envy  and  strife. 
We  must  remember  the  good  we  wish  to 
do,  and  do  it  quickly,  as  we  pass  this  way 
only  once.  Many  of  our  friends  who  were 
with  us  at  the  beginning  of  1901  have 
passed  away.  Truly  we  find  that  "in 
the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  It 
remains  for  those  who  are  living  to  make 
our  lives  and  our  friends'  lives  happier 
by  speaking  cheerful  words  while  they  can 
be  heard,  and  make  the  hearts  happy. 

A  well  respected  young  Brotherhood 
man,  Mr.  James  Smith,  who  was  well 
known  in  this  city,  had  taken  a  position  on 
the  Southern  division.     He  had  not  been 
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there  five  weeks  when  he  was  badly  hurt, 
and  died  before  his  brother  could  reach 
him.  His  remains  were  taken  to  their  last 
resting  place  at  Steavison,  Ala.  He 
leaves  a  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, besides  many  friends  to  mourn  his 
loss.  While  it  was  hard  for  them  to  give 
him  up,  God  knows  best. 

#  •   • 

From  183 : — (C.  E.  Gilbert,  Cleveland, 
O.)  Our  lodge  is  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion. Our  membership  has  been  reduced 
during  the  last  year  owing  to  a  liumber 
of  our  old  members  joining  the  6.  of  L.  E. 
Wc  miss  them,  but  console  ourselves  with 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are 
still  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor. 
While  we  believe  that  our  order  is  the  best 
in  the  land,  no  doubt  the  allurement  of  the 
big  E  had  something  to  do  with  their  with- 
drawal from  their  Alma  Mater — maybe  it 
was  the  Milwaukee  convention?  Our  goat 
is  not  working  overtime;  we  have  an  in- 
itiation every  few  months;  they  all  count. 
Business  has  been  rushing  on  the  Lake 
Shore  this  winter,  but,  with  the  coming  of 
the  slack  months  of  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, there  is  no  reason  why  the  men  who 
are  on  the  outside  should  not  join  our 
Order.  Our  goat  thinks  so  too,  and  as  he 
quietly  chews  the  cud  of  silent  meditation 
and  casts  an  observing  eye  on  the  amount 
of  raw  material  that  has  collected  during 
the  winter,  he  winks  the  other  eye  and  re- 
marks, "You  are  my  meat,  stranger." 

Our  Joint  Protective  Board  has  done 
good  work  during  the  last  few  years,  ob- 
taining many  concessions  from  the  com- 
pany. The  relation  existing  between  the 
officials  and  the  protective  department  is 
pleasant,  which  gives  us  an  incentive  to 
go  and  do  some  more. 

#  •   • 

Miss  Hannahan's  Illness: — (From 
Geo.  Goding,  Chicago,  III.)  I  want  to  in- 
form the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  B. 
of  L.  F.  and  their  friends  of  the  serious 
illness  of  Miss  Eloysia  Hannahan,  the 
only  daughter  of  our  worthy  First  Vice 
Grand  Master  Hannahan.  A  little  better 
than  five  weeks  ago  (from  this  writing. 
May  6,  1901,)  his  only  child  was  taken 
sick  and  has  been  sick  until  now,  and 
even  now  is  not  considered  out  of  dan- 
ger. For  five  weeks  the  greatest  doctors 
in  Chicago  attended  her,  with  the  aid  of 
the  most  skilled  nurses,  besides  the  loving 
care  of  her  mother,  who  watched  over  her 
night  and  day  with  the  hope  and  love 
that  a  mother  alone  can  feel,  watching 
every  change  that  would  come,  with  her 
father  almost  distracted  from  watching 
and  waiting  for  the  many  changes  that 
would  come  and  go.  The  doctors  gave  up 
hope   three   times,   but   the   mother's   love 


and  prayers  and  the  prayers  of  thousands 
of  their  friends  must  have  had  some  ef- 
fect, as  she  is  now,  at  this  writing,  resting 
easy,  and  from  the  doctor's  standpoint 
about  holding  her  own,  and  she  has  fair 
prospects  of  pulling  through  if  no  other 
complications  set  in. 

The  young  lady  was  so  low  that  the 
streets  were  ordered  closed,  and  the  same 
was  done  by  His  Honor,  Mayor  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  and  Street  Superintendent  M. 
J.  Dohcrty,  and  have  remained  closed 
until  Sunday  morning.  Besides  closing 
the  streets,  two  policemen  were  stationed 
in  the  block  to  keep  peddlers  and  other 
noise  distributers  from  the  home  of 
Bro.    Hannahan. 

Everybody  in  Chicago  is  interested  in 
the  case,  and  the  messages  and  letters 
that  have  come  with  kindly  thoughts  and 
inquiries  were  for  the  most  part  unan- 
swered, as  Bro.  Hannahan  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  place  his  mind  on  anything 
but  his  only  child.  Bro.  Hannahan  and 
his  good  wife  want  to  thank  all  their 
friends  through  the  columns  of  the  Maga- 
zine, feeling  sure  that  it  will  reach  them. 
Words  cannot  express  to  Bro.  Sargent, 
our  worthy  Grand  Master,  and  his  wife, 
the  appreciation  felt  for  their  many  acts 
of  kindness  to  Bro.  Hannahan  and  wife; 
not  alone  Bro.  Sargent,  but  in  fact  all 
the  Grand  Officers  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  all  the  railroad  orders,  and  Bro.  Han- 
nahan will,  at  no  distant  day,  extend  his 
thanks  and  gratitude  to  all  of  them  per- 
sonally or  by  letter. 

#    #    # 

Bro.  Hannahan's  Affliction: — (S.  W 
Dixon,  Chicago,  III.)  After  many  years 
of  railroading,  I  find  that  I  am  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  globe:  In  starting  out 
to  begin  again,  I  thought  I  would  call 
on  Bro.  Hannahan  while  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  There  is  no  doubt  many  of  our 
brothers  know  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety 
that  Bro.  Hannahan  and  his  wife  have 
gone  through  in  the  last  five  weeks  on 
account  of  the  serious  illness  of  their 
daughter,  who  has  been  lying  at  death's 
door  all  these  long  days  and  weeks.  It 
only  goes  to  show  that  the  old  saying, 
"one-half  the  world  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  gets  along,"  is  only  too 
true;  neither  do  they  care;  but  I  will  say 
that  many  of  our  brothers  do  know  the 
condition  at  Bro.  Hannahan's  home.  The 
devotion  shown  by  the  parents  of  this 
dear  girl  has  caused  wonderment  and  ad- 
miration, not  only  for  blocks,  but  for 
miles  around.  It  has  been  a  great  struggle 
between  life  and  death,  and  on  my  visit 
on  the  morning  of  May  ist,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  doctor  say:  "I 
am   happy  to   tell   you   the   worst   is  over 
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and  the  battle  has  been  won  by  the  kind 
care  and  attention  of  a  devoted  father  and 
mother,  who  look  more  like  fit  subjects 
for  a  bed  than  live  people."  Bro.  Hanna- 
han  had  not  had  his  clothes  off  for  weeks 
— always  ready  to  jump  and  run  at  the 
first  call.  We,  who  have  our  health  and 
strength,  never  realize  those  matters  until 
the  final  roll  call. 

Bro.  Hannahan  has  received  many  busi- 
ness letters,  as  well  as  many  letters  in- 
quiring as  to  the  condition  of  his  dear 
child,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
answer  for  many  days  to  come,  and  the 
boys  will,  I  know,  be  satisfied  to  wait  for 
their  answers  until  such  time  as  Bro. 
Hannahan  can  get  to  them. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  and  it  assists  the 
father  and  mother  to  bear  up  more  bravely 
under  such  affliction  when  ministers,  doc- 
tors and  in  fact  people  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  classes  will  drive  there  from 
miles  around  to  offer  assistance  or  inquire 
as  to  their  daughter's  condition,  and  with 
all  his  troubles  Bro.  Hannahan  does  not 
forget  other  people.  He  is  willing  to  help 
others  in  time  of  need,  but  I  sincerely 
trust  that  none  of  our  boys  will  trouble  or 
annoy  him  or  his  family  until  that  sun- 
beam of  their  life  is  shining  and  smiling 
once  more  about  the  house. 

Oh,  what  pleasure  is  in  store  for  those 
faithful  watchers  when  the  curtains  are 
once  more  rolled  up,  doors  and  windows 
opened,  streets  opened  and  the  sunlight 
passing  in  and  out  again.  I  well  know 
that  if  our  members  all  knew  what  has 
been  transpiring  in  that  home,  it  would 
not  only  have  been  the  churches  of  that 
neighborhood  praying  for  her  recovery, 
but  thousands  of  our  boys  who  have  little 
ones  of  their  own.  I  will  be  only  too  glad 
on  my  return  to  Chicago  in  the  near 
future  to  meet  and  greet  that  smiling 
face  again. 

*    *    # 

From  ioo: — (John  Boston,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.)  An  Easter  ball  was  given 
here  Monday,  April  8th,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Adair  Lodge  loo.  Neal's  Hall 
was  beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion, 
and  over  three  hundred  of  the  elite  of  our 
city  gathered  to  enjoy  the  festivities.  An 
elaborate  programme  had  been  arranged 
and  all  went  as  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
At  12:30  p.  m.  supper  was  announced,  and 
the  guests  found  themselves  ushered  into 
an  elegant  dining  room  where  a  sumptious 
feast  was  spread,  and  to  which  ample 
justice  was  done,  after  which,  dancing  was 
again  resumed  and  kept  up  until  the  wee 
small  hours  of  the  morning. 

The  B.  of  L.  F.  has  not  fared  well  at  the 
hands  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road Company  for  several  years,  but  all 
who  attended  this  reception  were  well  sat- 


isfied that  the  order  is  far  from  being  dead. 
The  success  of  the  ball  will  go  far  towards 
restoring  confidence  in  the  Brotherhood 
and  its  officers.  Our  lodge  is  gaining  new 
members  rapidly,  and  if  we  arc  not  mis- 
taken in  our  predicitions,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  we  will  again  be  given 
voice  in  matters  pertaining  to  our  welfare, 
and  given  an  agreement  to  that  effect. 
Such  encouragement  as  that  given  to  us  on 
that  Monday  night  shows  too  plainly  that 
the  majority  of  the  good  people  are  in 
sympathy  with  us,  and  they  have  shown  a 
willingrness  to  extend  to  us  a  helping  hand. 
Take  courage  brothers,  the  clouds  may 
yet  reveal  to  us  their  silver  lining.  Pay 
your  dues,  attend  your  meetings,  and  give 
us  the  benefit  of  your  presence  and  your 
counsel,  and  ere  long  some  one  may  awake 
to  find  us  again  on  deck,  stronger  and 
wiser  by  reason  of  our  sad  and  bitter  ex- 
perience. We  extend  greetings  to  all  of 
the  brothers  everywhere. 

#  •   • 

From  279: — (Af ember,  Tuscumbia,  Ala.) 
It  is  with  sorrow  that  Monte  Sano  Lodge 
279  reports  the  death  of  Bro.  James  N. 
Smith,  who  was  fatally  injured  in  a  rail- 
road accident  at  Calera  Junction  on  the 
morning  of  May  ist.  His  brother  and 
one  of  our  members  hastened  to  the  scene, 
but  before  they  reached  there  death  had 
claimed  one  of  the  most  loyal,  kind- 
hearted  and  genial  members  this  lodge 
ever  had.  He  had  only  a  short  time  pre- 
vious been  promoted  from  the  "shovel  to 
the  throttle,"  and  his  trips,  while  but  few, 
had  been  successful  until  this  fatal  one. 

May  we  not  hope  that  he  is  now  on  the 
"right  side"  of  Him  who  never  made  an 
unjust  promotion?  To  his  broken-hearted 
parents  and  bereaved  brothers,  the  mem- 
bers of  Monte  Sano  Lodge  extend  their 
tenderest  sympathy,  and  may  we,  a  united 
Brotherhood,  live  so  that  when  wc  have 
made  our  last  trip  we  may  be  able  to 
meet    Him   who   doeth   all   things   well. 

#  #   # 

From  143 : — (IV.  S.  Fairbank,  Traccy, 
Calif.)  E.  C.  Fellows  Lodge  143  is 
coming  to  the  front  very  fast.  We  now  have 
about  seventy  members  and  plenty  of  ap- 
plications on  hand.  The  fire  boys  of  the 
Far  West  are  beginning  to'  wake  up  and 
see  the  good  we  are  doing.  The  work  that 
has  been  taken  off  of  them  in  the  way  of 
cleaning  has  lessened  the  burden  of  the 
fireman  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  now  to  be  a  fireman,  for  we  don't 
have  to  scour  brass  for  two  or  three  hours 
before  leaving  time.  We  also  have,  I 
believe,  five  oil  burners  on  this  division, 
and  I  think  that  in  time  we  will  have  all 
oil  burners  here,  for  there  is  plenty  of  oil 
in  this  beautiful  state  of  California.     This 
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state  was  noted  in  the  days  of  '49  for 
its  rich  gold  fields,  but  those  days  are 
past,  and  now  it  is  noted  for  the  great  oil 
fields,  from  which,  no  doubt,  many  of  our 
people   are   making   their   fortunes. 

Business  is  very  good  here  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  Bro.  Barnes  is  a  great 
rustler  for  the  Order  and  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  in  about  ten  applications.  I  be- 
lieve Bro.  Hogarty  is  trying  to  get  all  the 
premiums  from  the  Magazine,  from  the 
way  he  is  securing  subscriptions. 

#  #    • 

From  14S  .^(Member,  Tyler,  Texas.) 
Lodge  148  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  all  the  members  who  possibly  can 
attend  meetings  regular,  and  are  at  all 
times  working  and  talking  for  the  good 
of  the  Brotherhood.  There  are  few 
eligible  firemen  here  but  what  are  mem- 
bers of  our  lodge,  and  we  do  not  over- 
look anyone  desiring  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  our  fraternal  order.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  for  eleven  or 
twelve  years  and  I  always  feel  at  home  in 
our  lodge  room,  and  every  member  should, 
and  they  should  get  up  and  express  their 
opinions  pro  and  con  and  keep  their 
heads  together. 

Our  Magazine  is  something  that  we 
should  all  be  proud  of,  and  every  brother 
should  try  to  help  enlarge  the  subscrip- 
tion list.  By  so  doing  they  would  not 
only  help  the  Magazine  financially,  but 
would  help  to  advertise  our  Brotherhood. 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  a  single 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  who  could  not 
get  as  much  as  one  subscription  to  the 
Magazine  ?  Just  one  each ;  that  would 
amount  to  several  thousand  dollars.  Let 
us  commence  and  see  what  we  can  do  in 
the  next  twelve  months. 

I  find,  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
148 .  but  a  few  months  (by  transfer), 
that  the  members  are  very  loyal  in  caring 
for  traveling  brothers,  and  are  always 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  time  of 
need.  Business  on  the  Cotton  Belt  is 
very  good.  * 

Bro.  Henry  Reynolds  and  Miss  Rena 
Finley  were  married  on  May  sth.  Henry 
says  his  arm  is  very  sore  as  a  result  of 
congratulations  by  his  many  friends.  All 
join  in  best  wishes  for  this  young  couple. 

We  hope  Bro.  Maier  will  not  forget  us 
in   his   rounds  this   season. 

#  #    # 

From  84 :— ("P.  H.  Bhymer,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.)  We  are  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living  and  doing  business  at  the  same 
old  stand,  with  plenty  of  good  timber  to 
work  on,  and  are  getting  new  members 
fast,  having  enrolled  eleven  since  Febru- 
ary, with  five  for  next  meeting  and  twelve 
more     applications     in     the     lodge     now. 


Every  brother  is  out  with  a  rope  looking 
for  another  one  to  pull  in.  We  are  after 
the  banner  for  Michigan,  so  we  want  our 
brothers  in  different  parts  of  the  state  to 
keep  their  smoky  eye  on  84  and  watch 
her  get  to  the  top  shelf  before  long. 

We  had  a  good  visit  all  last  week  with 
our  former  master,  Bro.  Geo.  Reid,  who  is 
in  the  employ  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
is  one  of  their  most  faithful  employes. 
Brother  Reid  is  a  hustler — there  is  no 
mistake  about  that — and  he  is  always 
ready  to  give  a  worthy  brother  his  as- 
sistance, and  has  a  good  word  for  every- 
one he  meets.  Bro.  Reid  initiated  our 
new  brother,  E.  G.  Shaw,  last  Sunday, 
and  you  may  believe  Bro.  Shaw  got  all 
that  was  coming  to  him.  It  was  hard  for 
him  to  forgive  Bro.  Reid,  but  they  finally 
kissed  and  made  up  by  singing  that 
favorite  song,  "We've  All  Been  There  Be- 
fore.'* 

#  #   # 

From  138:— -("/.  C.  /.,  Freeport,  III.) 
Our  esteemed  brother  and  worthy  secre- 
tary, E.  J.  Scanlon,  has  been  called  upon 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  dearly  beloved 
w^ife,  Nellie,  who  passed  from  this  earth 
Monday  evening,  April  isth,  at  the  family 
residence  on  Carroll  street,  leaving  two 
sons  too  young  to  realize  the  loss  they 
have  sustained  by  the  taking  away  of  a 
dear  loving  mother.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Scanlon  has  cast  a  gloom  of  sorrow  over 
her  many  friends.  She  was  a  devoted 
Christian  lady,  ever  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  in  sorrow  or  distress. 
She  was  a  faithful  member  of  St.  Mary's 
church,  from  which  place  the  funeral  was 
held  Wednesday,  at  9:15  a.  m.  Glendora 
Lodge  9,  L.  S.  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.,  of  which 
Mrs.  Scanlon  was  a  charter  member,  at- 
tended the  funeral  in  a  body.  Besides  her 
husband  and  sons,  Mrs.  Scanlon  leaves  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Steflfen,  two 
sisters  and  three  brothers,  all  of  them 
residing  in  Freeport. 

The  members  of  Lodge  138  all  join  in 
extending  their  sincere  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  them  all  in  their  hour  of  deep 
affliction. 

*  #    # 

From  424 : — (IV.  H.  Onions,  Covington, 
Ky.)  We  are  not  saying  much  but  are 
sawing  wood  at  the  old  stand,  as  Bro. 
Maier,  Third  Vice  Grand  Master,  will  tell 
you.  We  are  in  excellent  condition  at  this 
writing,  having  used  all  the  material  that 
is  eligible.  Bro.  Maier  visited  us  on  the 
22nd  of  March  and  held  quite  a  large  meet- 
ing. There  were  visiting  brothers  from 
Lodges  570  and  441.  On  the  21st,  the 
members  of  424  visited  Lodge  570,  and  on 
the  23rd,  Lodges  570  and  424  visited  441, 
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where  V.  G.  M.  Maier  entertained  us  with 
a  long  talk,  which  was  very  instructive,  and 
he  also  entertained  us  with  stereopticon 
views.  On  the  24th,  Lodges  441,  570  and 
424   visited   Lodge   269,   but   am   sorry  to 


say  there  seems  'o  be  an  interest  lacking; 
in  269,  however,  we  all  hope  that  269  will 
come  around  again  all  right,  for  Bro.  Maier 
says  that  when  he  comes  again  he  will 
have  a  longer  time  to  stay  in  this  vicinity. 


Official 


^ 


Important  Matters. 

I    H  E  following  references  to  important 
^      matters  are  to   be   found   in   Grand 

Lodge  Official  Circular  No.  13,  of  May  1, 

1901  : 

Nomination  of  Officers. — Nomina- 
tions for  all  elective  officers  shall  be  made 
at  the  last  regular  meeting  in  May.  The 
members  should  give  considerable  thought 
to  this  very  important  meeting  and  be 
present  to  see  that  the  best  possible  candi- 
dates will  be  named  for  the  several  im- 
portant offices  in  the  Lodge. 

Under  the  present  system  of  electing 
officers  it  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to  all 
brothers  that  they  be  present  on  the  day 
when  the  nominations  arc  made.  We 
urge  upon  you  to  keep  in  mind  the  date 
and  be  present,  as  the  success  of  your 
Lodge  depends,  to  a  great  degree,  upon 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  officers. 
You  want  members  in  office  who  will  do 
their  duty  and  at  all  times  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  membership.  Be  on  hand 
to  nominate  good  men,  and  we  are  sure 
they  will  be  elected.  If  you  stay  away 
and  fail  to  do  your  duty  do  not  complain 
if  things  do  not  go  well  at  election.  Your 
place,  my  brothers,  is  at  the  meeting 
when  nominations  are  made  to  create  the 
official  staff  for  the  next  ensuing  year. 

At  the  meeting  when  nominations  are 
made,  Secretaries  must  be  sure  that  all 
nominations  are  recorded  upon  the 
minutes.     Do  not  fail  in  this. 

Board  of  Trustees. — Pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  of  Section  137 
of  the  Constitution,  relating  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  One  member  of  this  board 
is  nominated  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one 
for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years. 
In  making  nominations  care  should  be 
taken  to  nominate  for  each  term  separately. 

Local  Protective  Boards. — Where  a 
Lodge  has  more  than  one  Local  Protective 
Board  it  should  be  plainly  indicated  for 
what  road  or  division  candidates  are 
named ;  and  the  Secretary  will  see  that  the 
candidates'  names  are  placed  where  they 
properly  belong  on  the  ballot.  Members 
will  vote  for  but  one  Local  Board  and 
Chairman  of  same,  which  will  represent 
the   system   or   division   upon    which   they 


are  employed.     See  Section  221,  lines   11 
to  13. 

Annual  Reports. — Do  not  forget  the 
importance  of  Section  134  and  see  to  it 
that  your  Lodge  will  not  be  delinquent  on 
July  20th  for  Annual  Reports.  On  June 
i„  1901^  the  blanks  will  be  forwarded  by 
the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
we  urge  the  officers  whose  duties  require 
them  to  give  attention  to  these  blanks  to 
be  prompt  in  filling  out  that  part  which 
relates  to  their  office.  A  penalty  is  pro- 
vided for  all  those  who  fail  to  comply 
with  the  law.  See  Section  135.  We  do 
not  wish  to  enforce  this  penalty  on  any 
Lodge,  but  if  these  reports  are  not  in  on 
July  20th  we  shall  be  required  to  do  so. 
Quite  a  ntunber  of  Lodges  have  failed  to 
attend  to  this  duty  heretofore.  Let  there 
be  a  change  and  every  Lodge  send  in  its 
report  promptly. 

Official  Ballot. — Accompanying  this 
circular  is  a  sample  of  the  official  ballot, 
a  similar  one  to  be  used  in  all  Lodges. 
Please  see  that  each  member  receives  a 
ballot,  as  no  vote  is  legal  except  it  is  re- 
ceived upon  the  official  ballot,  signed  by 
the  member  casting  said  ballot,  and  bear- 
ing the  official  signature  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Lodge,  with  the  seal  of  the  Lodge 
attached. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  Masters 
of  all  Lodges  instruct  their  Secretaries  to 
read  at  all  meetings  of  the  Lodge,  prior  to 
the  election  of  officers.  Section  143  of 
the  Constitution,  so  that  the  members  will 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

Secretaries  will  affix  their  official  sig- 
nature and  the  seal  of  the  Lodge  to  all 
ballots  before  they  are  delivered  to  the 
members. 

Delegate. — Heretofore,  "at  the  annual 
meeting,  it  has  been  required  that  a  dele- 
gate and  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  be  elected.  Remember  that 
this  year  it  is  not  required.  Section  141 
provides  that  the  candidates  for  delegate 
and  alternate  delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
shall  be  nominated  at  the  meeting  held  in 
the  same  year  that  the  biennial  convention 
meets.  There  being  no  convention  in 
1 90 1,  no  candidates  for  this  office  shall 
be  nominated  this  year. 
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Unpaid  Bills. — Let  every  Lodge  be 
square  wita  the  Grand  Lodge  on  June  30. 
1 90 1.  If  you  receive  a  bill  for  supplies 
due  before  June  30th,  do  not  fail  to  have 
an  order  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  and' 
the  amount  remitted  with  the  last  returns 
for  the  quarter,  so  as  to  be  credited  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  wish  to 
begin  the  new  year  with  all  Lodges  in  good 
standing  with  the  Grand  Lodge  and  no  out- 
standing bills.  A  statement  will  be  sent 
to  all  Lodges  on  May  ist  of  their  indebted- 
ness. 

Filing  Applications  for  Beneficiary 
Certificates. — In  quite  a  few  cases  ap- 
plications for  Beneficiary  Certificates  have 
been  received  by  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  which  do  not  indicate  from 
whom  they  came  or  what  is  wanted.  In 
filing  applications  the  Secretaries  will 
kindly  see  that  the  form  on  the  back  of 
the  application  is  properly  filled  out,  so 
that  when  the  application  is  received  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  ascertaining  from 
whom  the  application  came  and  to  whom 
the  Beneficiary  Certificate,  after  the  ap- 
plication has  been  duly  approved,  shall  be 
forwarded.  If  a  dispensation  is  re- 
quested under  the  provision  of  Section 
203,  then  let  the  request  and  medical  cer- 
tificate be  mailed  direct  to  the  Grand 
Master.  Applications  for  new  members 
will  be  sent  to  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.         * 

Final  Withdrawal  Cards. — When  a 
final  Withdrawal  Card  is  granted,  as  per 
Section  189,  the  Beneficiary  Certificate  of 
the  applicant  shall  be  returned  to  this 
office,  together  with  the  report  of  with- 
drawal, for  cancellation. 

Signing  New  Beneficiary  Certifi- 
cates.— Many  inquiries  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  members  signing  the  new 
beneficiary  certificate.  We  realize  that  in 
many  instances  it  is  impossible  for  the 
members  to  sign  the  certificates  in  the 
presence  of  the  Master  and  Secretary  on 
account  of  distance,  etc.  In  such  cases 
all  that  can  be  done  is  for  the  Secretary 
to  forward  the  certificate  to  the  brother 
and  request  him  to  sign  the  same  and  re- 
turn it  to  him.  When  this  has  been  done 
the  Master  and  Secretary  can  sign  and 
seal  the  certificate  and  return  it  to  the 
brother.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  newly 
admitted  applicants  this  law  is  imperative 
and  the  certificate  must  be  signed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Master  or  Secretary,  or  the 
brothers  acting  as  such  at  the  meeting 
where  the  initiation  takes  place.  This 
can  very  easily  be  done  in  such  cases  after 
the  applicant  has  been  initiated. 

Increased  Membership. — We  again  ap- 


peal to  our  brothers  to  put  forth  an  extra 
effort  during  the  next  two  months  in  the 
way  of  an  increased  membership.  The 
generous  response  which  was  made  to  our 
former  appeals  in  this  regard  encourages 
us  to  again  come  before  the  members, 
asking  their  support  and  cooperation  in 
this  matter. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
special  inducements  can  be  offered  to 
those  who  are  not  affiliated  with  the  Order. 
Applicants  admitted  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  are  exempt  from  dues,  both 
quarterly  and  grand,  to  July  1,  1901.  Here 
the  organization  offers  practically  two 
months'  insurance  free  of  cost.  That  in 
itself  should  be  a  strong  inducement  for 
those  on  the  outside  to  become  one  of  us. 
The  Order  has  been  steadily  increasing  in 
membership  and  influence.  Everything 
points  to  a  continuation  of  the  prosperity 
with  which  we  have  been  blessed  during 
the  past  few  years.  Our  membership  is 
now  close  to  the  38,000  mark.  We  want 
to  pass  that  mark  on  July  i,  1901.  A 
little  effort  put  forth  on  the  part  of  the 
Lodges  and  individual  members  can  and 
will  accomplish  wonders.  Let  each  brother 
constitute  himself  a  committee  of  one  to 
interview  eligible  applicants  in  his  vicinity 
and  solicit  their  membership. 

The  Brotherhood  offers  many  advantages 
to  its  members.  These  are  well  known  to 
the  members  and,  in  many  instances,  they 
should  be  known  to  those  who  are  not 
affiliated  with  it,  but  who  come  in  daily 
contact  with  the  members.  Therefore,  we 
are  sure  if  the  proper  effort  is  put  forth 
but  little  trouble  will  be  had  in  gaining 
many  desirable  men  who  are  not  today 
members  of  the  Order. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  appeal  in  this  in- 
stance will  be  as  generously  responded  to 
as  those  made  heretofore  and  we  will  note 
a  decided  increase  in  our  membership 
during  the  next  two  months. 

The  applications  for  Beneficiary  Cer- 
tificates can  be  filed  at  once,  upon  their 
receipt  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Pending  the  re- 
turn of  the  certificate  the  Lodge  can  take 
action  on  the  application  for  membership, 
the  same  being  referred  to  the  regular 
committee,  and  no  delay  be  occasioned. 
Of  course  the  applicant  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted until  his  application  has  been  duly 
approved  by  the  medical  examiner  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  as  the  law  provides,  and  the 
certificate  or  policy  is  returned  to  the 
Secretary. 

Let  us  hope,  brothers,  that  we  will  break 
all  previous  records  during  the  next  two 
months  in  the  way  of  increased  member- 
ship. 
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Official  Circular — No.   15.  George  A.  Hill: — Last  heard  from  was 

Peoria,  III.,  May  14,  1901.  at    Milwaukee,    Wis.      Was    fireman    on 

To  All  Members:  Wabash    Railway.      Please    send    any    in- 

SiRS     AND     Brothers: — The     Seventh  formation  to  E.  H.  Berkshire,  Park  Hotel, 

Biennial  Convention,  held  at  Des  Moines,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Iowa,    September,    1900,    enacted    a    law,  Henry  Jones  .—Belonged   to   the   B.    of 

which   went   into   effect  January    i,    1901,  l.  F.  and  was  firing  on  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 

with    reference   to    funeral    expenses,    and  ^vay  out  of  Raton,  N.  M.,  last  time  I  met 

which  is  as  follows:  him,   but   don't   know   what   lodge   he   be- 

"Sec.  73'  Funeral  Expenses.— Upon  longs  to.  Is  English  by  birth,  and  his 
the  death  of  a  beneficiary  member,  the  home  is  at  Manchester,  England.  Large 
Lodge  to  which  he  belonged,  or  in  case  he  estate  awaits  him  and  his  mother  is  heart- 
was  at  a  distance  from  his  Lodge  at  the  broken  over  him.  Please  send  any  in- 
time  of  death,  then  the  Lodge  which  takes  formation  to  T.  Mathews,  Winslow,  Ariz, 
charge  of  the  remains,  may  expend  a  sum 

not    to    exceed    One    Hundred    ($100.00)  4^     4^     4^ 

Dollars   for   funeral   expenses,   unless   au-  m^itm  ^^ji  w^^^^^s^s^.^^^*^ 

thorized   in  writing  by   the  beneficiary  to  ®«''^  "''^  Entertainments. 

expend  a  greater  sum.    An  itemized  state-  Courteous     invitations    have    been     re- 

ment  of  all  expenses  so  incurred  shall  be  chived  at  this  oflice  to  attend  the  following 

sent   to   the   Grand   Secretary   and   Treas-  ^^lls    and     entertainments.       The    Grand 

urer,    who    shall   deduct   the   sum    so    ex-  Lodge  force  return  thanks  and  wish  all  an 

pended  from  the  amount  due  on  the  cer-  enjoyable  and  successful  time : 

tificate,  and  send  the  same  to  the  Lodge  ^^^  Brotherhoods  of  Railroad  Employes 

for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  it."  ^f  Pennsylvania  : — Grand  union  picnic,  at 

This  law  marks  a  radical  change  in  the  Reservoir  Park,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  27, 

law  which  preceded  it,  for  by  its  provis-  i90J' 

ions   nothing   may   be   deducted   from   the  4^     4^     ^ 

amount  due  on  the  Beneficiary  Certificate  AeiinoVhdgmtntS. 

of  a  deceased  member  for  any  money  ad-  ** 

vahced  him  for  dues  or  assessments,  or  for  The  following  persons  desire  to  acknowl- 

physicians'  services,  or  for  bills  contracted  edge  receipt  of  beneficiary  claims,  and  ex- 

by  said  member,  the  payment  of  which  is  press  their  appreciation  of  same  through 

guaranteed  by  the   Lodge.  the  columns  of  the  Magazine. 

There   may   be   deducted   One   Hundred  Seymour  A.  Warren  and  Mary  M.  War- 

($100.00)    Dollars  only,  and  that  amount  ren,    Palm)rra,    Mich. 

must   clearly    show   that   whatever    is    de-  Mrs.    Ann    Mangan    and    family,    Sioux 

ducted    was    used    solely    for    funeral    ex-  City,  Iowa. 

penses,   which   means     for    expenses   con-  4^     4^     4^ 

tracted    after   death    and    for   burial    pur-  t^g.^  wm             a             ^ 

poses  only.  ^**  "<""»  ^CCOUnt. 

If  the  amount  exceeds  One  Hundred  The  following  donations  were  received 
Dollars,  then  no  deduction  can  be  made  at  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Rail- 
without  the  written  consent  and  authority  way  Employes  for  the  month  of  April, 
of  the  beneficiary.  1901  : 

An   itemized   statement   of  all   expendi-  b.  of  L.  F.  Lodges—i/,  $12;  243, 

tures,  for  which  a  deduction  is  requested,         ^^  .   271,  $3.     Total $  20.00 

must  be  filed  with  the  Grand  Secretary  and     q.  R.  C.  Divisions ...    . . '. . . . .     83!oo 

Treasurer   before    said   deduction   will   be  g^  of  R.  T.  Lodges             .....         5744 

»"ade.  B.  of  L.  E.  Divisions .........     ^^.$0 

Very   fraternally.  l.  A.  to  B.  of  R.  T.  Lodges 13.00 

F.  W.  Arnold,  Proceeds  of  ball  given  by  B.  of  R. 

attest  :  Grand  Sec.  and  Treas.         7.  58,  and  L.  A.  T.  175 20.00 

F.  P.  Sargent,  

Grand  Master.  Grand    Total    $331.94 

^     ^     ^  Miscellaneous — Contribution  by  Mrs.  A. 

Att^mmmmm^  HUn^^mA  Joncs,    Highland    Park,   111.,   one  comfort- 

Addresses  Wanted.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^     3^  ^^^^ 

Requests  have  reached  this  office  to  pub-  Dr.    Conger,    Highland    Park,    111.,    choice 

lish  notices  inquiring  for  the  present  ad-  reading  matter, 

dresses,    or    any    information    concerning  Respectfully  submitted, 

the  following  persons.     Information  should  Mrs.  T.  B.  Watson, 

be  sent  to  the  person  specified  in  notice :  Sec.  and  Treas.  R.  R.  M.  H. 
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Beneficiary  Statement 

OrFics  or  Grand  SECRKXAnv  and  TREAHunsn.  I 
To  Subordinate  Lodoss:—  i -egria.  III.  May  1, 1901.  ) 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  in  the  Beneficiary  Department  for  the  month  of  April,  1991: 

RECEIPTS. 


Received  during  month  of  April KW,TO7.26 

{iia  fijvn) 

Disbursed  daring  month  of  April,  account  Beneficiary  CMnims •    1      l,(ni^ $51,C(X).0O 

(2         60J^ 


Respectfully  submitted, 
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GRAND  DUES  NOTICE 

$2.00  Office  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  B.  of  L  F.  > 

Peoria  III  ,  June  I,  1901.  J 

To  Subordinate  Lodges: 

Sirs  and  Brothers: — You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  amount  of  Two  Dollars  ($2.00)  for 
Grand  Dues  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1902,  is  now  due  and  must  be  paid  on  or  before 
July  1,  1901.  Any  member  failing  or  refusing  to  make  payment  of  his  Grand  Dues  as 
above  required,  will  stand  expelled,  said  expulsion  taking  effect  July  2d.  Collectors  are 
required  to  deliver  their  returns  for  Grand  Dues,  together  with  the  proper  statements,  to  the 
Treasurers  of  their  Lodges  not  later  than  July  5th,  and  Treasurers  are  required  to  forward  the 
same  so  as  to  reach  the  Grand  Lodge  not  later  than  July  20;h,  as  provided  in  Section  169 
(Page  63)  of  the  Constitution.  Yours  fraternally, 

F.  W.  Arnold,  G.  S.  and  T.  F.  P.  Sargent,  G.  M. 

QUARTERLY  DUES  NOTIOE 

OmcB  OF  THB  Grand  Lodqb,  B.  of  L.  F.  I 
Peoria,  III.,  June  1,  1901.       ( 
To  Members  cf  SubordbiaU  Lodges: 

Sirs  and  Brothbrs:^You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  dues  for  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  1901 ,  are  now  payable  and  must  be  paid  to  the  Collector  of  your  Lodge  on  or  before 
July  1,  1901.  Said  dues  shall  be  such  an  amount  as  may  be  determined  by  the  several 
Lo^es,  provided  in  no  case  shall  it  be  less  than  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.50)  for  each 
member  carrying  a  beneficiary  certificate  of  fifteen  hundred  ($1,500.00)  dollars,  three  doLars 
and  fifty  cents  (43.50)  for  a  member  carrying  a  certificate  of  one  thousand  ($1,000.00)  dollars, 
and  two  dollars  ($2.00)  for  a  member  who  shall  carry  a  certificate  of  five  hundred  ($500.00) 
dollars.  All  beneficiary  members  now  enrolled,  and  those  admitted  prior  to  August  1, 
1901,  are  liable  for  the  dues  above  referred  to.  All  members  initiated  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  will  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues  for  the  said  quarter,  as 
provided  in  Section  171  of  the  Constitution.  Beneficiary  members  initiated  during  the 
month  of  July  are  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  quarterly  dues,  as  provided  in  S^on 
170  of  the  Constitution.  All  officers  and  members  are  earnestly  requested  to 
give  the  foregoing  their  careful  and  strict  attention,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
Any  member  failing  or  declining  to  make  payment  as  above  provided  will  be  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  order,  as  per  Section  173  of  the  Constitution,  said  expulsion 
taking  effect  July  2.  1901.  Yours  fraternally, 

F.  W.  Arnold,  G.  S.  and  T.        F.  P.  Saroint,  G.  M. 

NOTICE  TO  TREASURERS 

Office  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  B.  of  L.  P.  \ 
Pboru,  III.,  June  1,  1901.       > 
To  Ike  Treasurers  ^  Subordaurie  Lodges: 

Sirs  and  Brothers:^You  are  hereby  notified,  as  provided  In  Section  61  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  no  beneficiary  assessment  is  required  for  the  month  of  June,  1901,  and  that 
therefore  none  has  been  levied  for  said  month.         Yours  fraternally. 

F.  W.  Arnold,  G.  S.  and  T. F.  P.  Sarobnt.  C.  M 

NOTIOE  TO  SECRETARIES 

Office  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  B.  of  L.  F.  I 
Peoria,  III.,  June  1,  1901.       ) 
To  Secretaries  of  Subordinate  Lodges: 

Sirs  and  Brothers: — Pursuant  to  Section  173  of  the  Constitution,  you  are  required  to 
report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  as  expelled  all  members  who  fall  to  make  payment  of  thehr  Quar- 
terly Dues  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1901 .  The  names  of  said  members  must  be 
reported  to  you  by  the  Collector  of  your  Lodge  not  later  than  July  2d,  and  by  you  reported 
to  the  Grand  Lodge,  as  per  Section  173  of  the  Constitution,  immediately  thereafter.  Falling 
to  report  the  names  of  expelled  members  as  herein  provided,  the  Grand  Lodge  will  hold  subor- 
dinate Lodges  liable  for  their  assessments,  as  per  Section  64  of  the  Constitution. 

Youn  fraternally. 
F.  W.  Arnold,  G.  S.  and  T. F.  P.  Sargent,  G.  M. 

Office  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  B.  op  L.  F.  ) 
To  Secretaries  of  Subordinate  Lodges:  Peoria.  III.,  June  1,  1901 .  f 

Sirs  and  Brothers: — Pursuant  to  Section  169  of  the  Constitution,  you  are  required  to 
report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  as  expelled  all  members  who  fail  to  make  payment  of  their  Grand 
Dues  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902.  The  names  of  said  members  must  be  reported  to 
you  by  the  Collector  of  your  Lod^re  not  later  than  July  2d,  and  by  you  reported  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  immediately  thereafter.  Failing  to  report  the  names  of  expelled  members  as  herein 
provided,  the  Grand  Lodge  will  hold  subordinate  Lodges  liable  for  their  Grand  Dues,  as  per 
Section  64  of  the  Constitution.  Yours  fraternally. 

F.  W.  ARNOLO,  G.  S.  and  T.  F.  g;^a"cfWy"Oo'l(bgle 


An  Official  Communication. 

Grand   Lodge, 
Ladies'  Society,  B.  of  L.  F. 


OFFICIAL    CIRCULAR    NO.    3. 


T^EAR  Sisters: — We  are  now  ap- 
"^  proaching  the  busiest  season  of  the 
year,  when  officers  and  members  alike 
should  be  active  in  working  for  the 
welfare  of  our  beloved  Order.  A  most 
satisfactory  showing  has  been  made 
during  the  last  year,  although  we  have 
not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  we  had 
hoped.  We  are,  however,  grateful  to 
the  sisters  of  the  Society  for  the  will- 
ing assistance  given  and  the  zeal  man- 
ifested in  the  majority  of  the  lodges. 
While  there  have  been  some  delin- 
quents, a  few  failing  to  fulfill  their  ob- 
ligation, resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  the  lodge,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances there  has  been  good  work 
done,  and  the  fiscal  year  will  close 
with  a  record  of  substantial  work 
performed. 

Nominations. — We  hope  that  the 
sisters  throughout  the  entire  juris- 
diction of  the  Order  are  that  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Society  that 
they  are  prepared  to  unite  with  us  in 
making  the  coming  year  the  most 
prosperous  in  our  history.  To  do 
this  we  must  begin  at  once  in 
every  lodge  by  laying  the  right 
foundation.  During  the  present  year 
you  have  had  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
officers  you  elected  to  preside  over 
your  business  affairs.  If  these  sis- 
ters have  taken  an  interest  and  faith- 
fully discharged  their  several  duties, 
there  is  soon  to  be  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reward  by  re-electing  them 
for  another  term.     Experience  is  the 


best  teacher.  Where  a  lodge  has  a 
sister  who  has  been  faithful,  efficient 
and  impartial  in  the  position  of  pres- 
ident, or  in  some  other  office,  a  lodge 
throws  a  safeguard  around  their  af- 
fairs and  makes  certain  the  success  of 
the  coming  year  by  a  re-election.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  unwise  selec- 
tion has  been  made  and  failures  have 
resulted,  let  there  be  careful  atten- 
tion given  to  the  nomination  of  of- 
ficers. At  the  meeting  when  the  nom- 
inations are  made  let  every  member 
be  present  and,  with  thought  fulness, 
make  up  the  roster  of  candidates, 
giving  consideration  to  the  qualifica- 
tions that  are  required. 

In  a  president  there  is  need  of  ex- 
ecutive ability,  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  with 
the  courage  to  enforce  the  laws.  In 
the  secretary,  a  person  who  writes  a 
good  legible  hand,  and  who  recognizes 
the  importance  of  a  well  kept  minute 
book  and  prompt  reply  to  all  corres- 
pondence from  absent  members,  or 
the  Grand  Lodge,  as  well  as  making 
reports  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  A  treas- 
urer and  collector  who  know  the  value 
of  a  *vell  filled  treasury  that  all  ob- 
ligations may  be  promptly  met,  and 
no  member  allowed  to  lose  her  mem- 
bership on  account  of  non-payment 
unless  it  is  her  desire  to  do  so. 
Trustees  who  will  attend  strictly  to 
the  duties  devolving  upon  them  so 
that  the  membership  may  know  at  all 
times  just  what  is  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  lodge.  In  fact,  placing 
in  nomination  for  office  sisters  who 
will  cheerfully  and  efficiently  dis- 
charge every  duty.  If  at  the  first  reg- 
ular meeting  in  June  you  select  with 
care  your  material  for  office,  at  the 
last    regular   meeting    in     the    same 
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LADIES'    SOCIETY. 


month  yoii  will  make  no  mistake 
when  by  your  votes  you  elect  them 
to  office.  We  beg  of  you  to  give  heed 
to  our  advice  and  equip  your  lodge 
most  efficiently  that  the  next  fiscal 
year  will  be  one  of  progress. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Boards. 
— Do  not  remain  away  from  the  most 
important  meeting  of  the  year.  It  is 
your  place,  my  sisters,  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  when  the 
annual  election  is  held.  You  have  a 
duty  to  perform  on  that  day  in  casting 
your  vote  for  the  sister  of  your  choice 


the  rolls  June  30,  1901,  all  expulsions, 
rejections,  admissions  by  card  or  by 
ballot,  deaths,  limited  and  final  with- 
drawal cards  during  the  year,  as  well 
as  a  financial  statement  from  the  col- 
lector and  treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  i,  1900,  ending  June 
30,  1901,  properly  approved  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  We  are  very 
anxious  that  these  reports  be  made 
this  year  as  we  have  prepared  a  tabu- 
lated statement  showing  the  financial 
business  done  by  the  Society  during 
the  twelve  months,  and  we  beg  of  our 


MRS.  G.  M.  SARGENT 
Gfand  PMddcnt^  Ladles  Society  of  the  B.  of  L.  P. 


as  president  and  for  all  officers  of  the 
lodge.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  be 
in  attendance,  even  if  you  have  to 
put  yourself  to  a  little  annoyance. 
The  Order  deserves  your  support  on 
such  an  important  occasion. 

Annual  Reports.  —  The  Grand 
Lodge  desires  that  each  subordinate 
lodge  file  an  annual  report  containing 
the  roster  of  the  newly  elected  officers 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  roll  of 
membership  in  alphabetical  order, 
giving  the  names  of  all  members  on 


sisters  who  are  required  to  do  this 
work  that  they  make  up  the  report 
just  as  soon  as  possible,  have  it  prop- 
erly signed  and  sealed  and  one  sent  to 
the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Two  blanks  will  be  mailed  to  each 
lodge.  Both  will  be  filled  out.  One 
will  be  kept  on  file  in  the  lodge, 
while  the  other  will  be  sent  to  the 
Grand   Lodge. 

Please  meet  our  wishes  in  this  par- 
ticular. 
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Grand  Dues. — -Notice  of  granrl 
dues  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  I,  1901,  ending  June  30,  1902, 
has  been  mailed  to  all  of  the  lodges, 
and  with  it  statements  upon  which  the 
treasurer  is  to  make  returns  for  grand 
dues.  Grand  dues  are  payable  by  all 
members  whose  names  appear  upon 
the  rolls  of  membership  July  i,  1901. 
The  amount  of  same  being  50  cents. 
(See  Section  39,  page  30,  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws.)  Collectors 
will  see  that  grand  dues  are  collected 
from  all  members  on  or  before  July 
I,  1 901,  so  that  returns  can  be  made 
to  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer so  as  to  reach  her  not  later  than 
July  10,  1901.  Do  not  fail  to  see  the 
collector  at  once  and  hand  her  fifty 
cents,  getting  receipt  for  the  same. 

The  statements  as  mailed  from  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  will 
be  used  in  making  returns  for  grand 
dues.  Both  statements  are  filled  out 
and  mailed  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  care 
being  taken  that  both  are  exactly 
alike  and  the  amount  credited  prop- 
erly on  each.  The  Grand  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  will  credit  the  amount 
on  the  grand  register,  receipt  for  the 
same  and  will  return  one  of  the  state- 
ments to  the  treasurer.  The  other 
statement  will  be  kept  on  file  by  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

New  Insurance  Statements. — 
Beginning  with  June  i,  1901,  the  in- 
surance returns  will  be  made  on  the 
new  statements  which  will  be  for- 
warded by  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  These  statements  have 
been  prepared  so  as  to  make  less  work 
for  the  officers.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Grand  Counselor  re- 
quested each  lodge  to  send  in  a  cor- 
rect roster  of  the  membership,  show- 
ing the  names  of  the  members  and 
stating  whether  insured  or  not.  After 
waiting  many  weeks  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  lodges  have  responded  to 
his  call.  It  is  not  claimed  that  these 
statements  have  every  name  spelled 
correctly,  and  perhaps  there  may  be 


other  discrepancies,  but  it  is  the  best 
that  could  be  done  with  the  reports 
filed  and  we  now  put  them  into  use. 
If  there  is  any  correction  let  it  be 
made  on  both  statements.  Opposite 
the  name  of  each  insured  member,  in 
the  proper  column,  write  "20,"  and 
return  both  statements  to  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  when  the 
amounts  will  be  credited  on  the  grand 
register,  receipted  for  and  one  of  the 
statements,  with  official  receipt,  will 
be  returned  to  the  treasurer.  Care 
will  be  taken  to  see  that  both  state- 
ments are  exactly  alike.  If  there  are 
any  insured  members  whose  names 
do  not  appear  on  the  statement,  then 
the  same  will  be  added  to  the  bottom 
of  the  statements.  The  names  printed 
in  Italics  are  supposed  to  be  non- 
insured  members.  If  it  is  found  that 
any  of  these  are  insured  members, 
then  returns  can  be  made  for  them, 
the  "20"  being  placed  opposite  their 
names.  When  new  members  are  ad- 
mitted their  names  can  be  added  to 
the  bottom  of  the  statements  and  re- 
turns made  for  them  on  grand  dues 
and  on  assessments  when  they  be- 
come liable  for  the  latter.  Returns  on 
supplies  can  also  be  made  on  these 
statements,  as  a  space  for  the  same 
is  provided  on  the  face  of  each  state- 
ment. 

By  the  use  of  these  statements  the 
work  of  the  collector  and  treasurer 
will  be  lessened,  and  they  will  facili- 
tate business  at  the  office  of  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Lodges  who  have  failed  to  supply 
the  Grand  Counselor  with  a  list  of  the 
membership  can  do  so  at  once  and  as 
fast  as  they  are  received  statements 
will  be  prepared.  Until  these  state- 
ments are  received  from  these  lodges 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  treasurer 
to  prepare  a  list  of  the  insurance  mem- 
bers and  forward  same  to  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  will 
credit  the  amount  and  issue  a  receipt 
for  the  same.  Notice  of  assessments 
will  be  forwarded  to  such  lodges  as 
usual,  but  the  statement  will  have  to 
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be  made  upon  paper  by  the  collector 
and  treasurer,  as  the  supply  of  the  old 
form  of  statements  is  exhausted  and 
we  do  not  feel  it  just  and  proper  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  having  more  printed, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  prepared  to  sup- 
ply the  new  form  as  soon  as  the 
lodges  will  file  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers, as  repeatedly  requested  by  the 
Grand  Counselor. 

Just  as  fast  as  new  lodges  are  or- 
ganized and  the  report  of  the  organ- 
izer is  received,  new  statements  will 
be  prepared  for  their  use. 

Whatever  errors  occur  on  the 
statements  also  occur  on  the  lists  sent 
in  by  the  lodges,  as  each  statement 
was  carefully  compared  with  the  copy 
received  from  the  lodge  before  it 
was  put  on  the  press.  We  hope  that 
when  new  statements  are  again 
printed  we  will  have  a  complete  list 
of  the  membership  of  every  lodge. 
As  our  membership  increases  our  la- 
bors increase  in  a  corresponding 
ratio,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  labor  these  statements  have  been 
prepared.  We  ask  your  cheerful  co- 
operation in  getting  them  into  use. 
Not  seeing  how  much  we  can  find 
fault  with,  but  how  much  we  can  do 
to  make  efficient  our  work. 

We  appreciate  the  willingness  with 
which  you  have  met  the  many  and 
oftentimes  arduous  duties  required  by 
the  grand  officers.  We  have  but  one 
motive:  that  of  making  most  ef- 
ficient the  work  of  the  Society  and  to 
be  in  a  position  at  all  times  to  render 
a  full  and  complete  account  of  our 
stewardship.  It  is  only  through  the 
aid  and  cheerful  assistance  that  comes 
from  the  subordinate  lodges  that  we 
can  hope  to  succeed.  We  feel  sure 
that  you  will  all  help  us  by  promptly 
meeting  every  request;  and  we  have 
the  courage  to  begin  the  new  year 
knowing  it  will  be  a  prosperous  one. 

Yours  in   Friendship  and  Charity, 
Georgie  M.  Sargent, 
attest:  Grand  President, 

Emma  E.  Dempwolf, 

Grand  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Statement  of  deaths  for  Map. 

JANET  OLIVER— Lodge  87:  date  of 
death,  March  26,  1901 ;  cause,  compli- 
cations arising  during  pregnancy ;  No. 
of  claim,  8 ;  amount  of  insurance,  $200 ; 
when  paid,  April  7th,  1901. 

CORA  HANES— Lodge  96;  date  of  death, 
March  15,  1901  ;  cause,  surgical  shock 
following  operation ;  No.  of  claim,  9 ; 
amount  of  insurance,  $200 ;  when  paid, 
May  6th,  1901. 

MARY  M.  KINLEY— Lodge  18:  date  of 
death,  March  14,  1901  ;  cause,  small- 
pox;  No.  of  claim,  10;  amount  of  in- 
surance, $200;  when  paid,  April  24,  1901. 

MARTHA  KELLOGG— Lodge  117;  date 
of  death,  March  27,  1901  ;  cause,  ap- 
pendicitis ;  No.  of  claim,  1 1  ;  amount  of 
insurance,  $200 ;  when  paid,  April  24. 
1901. 

*  #  # 

AdinoWtedgm^nis. 

Emma  E.  Dempwolf,  Grand  Sec.  and 
Treas.,  Indies'  Society,  B.  of  L.  F. : 
Dear  Madam  : — I  beg  respectfully  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  check  for  insur- 
ance claim  on  account  of  the  death  of  my 
wife,  Janet  Oliver.  I  appreciate  the 
promptness  with  which  claim  has  been 
paid. 

I  wish  to  tender  my  sincere  and  heart- 
felt thanks  to  the  Indies'  Society  of  the 
B.  of  L.  P.,  and  especially  to  the  ladies  of 
Waupakisco  Lodge  87  for  their  kindness, 
help  and  sympathy  during  the  time  of  my 
bereavement. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  Oliver. 

The  foregoing  refers  to  Claim  No.  8, 
reported  in  this  issue  and  for  which 
Assessment  No.   14  is  levied. 

^     ^     • 
Insurance  Assessment. 


notice  no.  14. 
for  the  montu  of  june,  i90i. 

Grand    Lodge    Ladies'    Society    of    the 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 

Firemen. 

Office  of  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  June  i,  1901. 
To  all  Treasurers  and  all  Collectors  of  all 

Subordinate  Lodges : 

Sisters: — Assessment  No.  14  is  hereby 
levied  upon  all  members  holding  member- 
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ship  in  the  Insurance  Department  of  the 
Society  on  or  before  May  31,  1901,  and  the 
Collector  will  proceed  to  collect  from  each 
insured  member  the  amount  of  twenty 
cents,  issuing  receipts  therefor,  and  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  the  following  month 
make  returns  to  the  Treasurer  upon  the 
blanks  provided  by  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
take  a  receipt  for  the  same.  The  Treas- 
urer will  forward  the  amount  thus  turned 
over,  together  with  the  statement  of  the 
Collector,  to  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  so  as  to  reach  her  not  later  than 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  Assessment  is  levied. 

All  remittances  to  be  made  by  draft, 
post  office  money  order  or  express  order. 

Members  initiated  on  and  after  June 
I,  1 90 1,  will  not  be  liable  for  this  assess- 
ment. 

Total  amount  of  insurance  paid  to  date, 
$4,168.50. 

Emma    E.    Dempwolf, 
approved:  Grand  Sec.   and  Treas. 

Georgie  M.  S.\rgent, 

Grand  President. 


Notes. 
We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Bro. 
R.  C.  McElroy,  late  a  member  of  184,  B. 
of  L.  F.,  and  deceased  husband  of  Sister 
McElroy,  a  member  of  Golden  Rule 
Lodge  119,  Ladies'  Society.  We  extend 
to  her  and  the  family  our  sincere  sympathy 
for  their  great  loss. 


A  letter  from  Liberty  Lodge  95,  re- 
ports the  death  of  Sister  Belle  Bealer, 
which  occurred  on  May  9,  1901.  We  ex- 
tend to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  late 
sister  our  deep  sympathy. 


The  members  of  Easter  Lodge  30, 
Ladies'  Society,  gave  their  first  Pedro 
Party  on  the  evening  of  April  24,  190 1, 
which  was  a  grand  success.  The  members 
feel  very  grateful  to  the  brothers  of  Palm 
Lodge  532,  who  helped  to  make  the  party 
a  success.  The  hall  was  decorated  with 
palms  and  easter  lilies,  representing  both 
lodges.  Visitors  were  present  from  Wayne 
Lodge  II,  L.  S.,  and  also  the  brothers  from 
Lodges  158  and  508. 


P^ROM  43,  L.  S. : — (M.  A.  E.,  Houston, 
^  Texas.)  Utopia  Lodge  43  was  or- 
ganized January  18,  1901,  with  fifteen 
charter  members.  Since  that  time  we  have 
added  two  more  to  our  list.  We  are  getting 
along  fine,  and  think  in  a  few  months  we 
will  have  quite  a  nice  lodge  and  one  of 
which  the  boys  will  be  proud.  If  trying 
will  do  any  good  I  am  sure  we  will  suc- 
ceed. 

On  Easter  Monday,  April  8th,  we  gave 
our  first  annual  ball,  which  was  a  success. 
Every  one  seemed  to  have  a  good  time. 
Supper  was  served,  which,  needless  to 
say,  was  well  patronized.  At  2:15  a.  m. 
the  crowd  went  home,  regretting  they 
could  stay  no  longer.  All  declared  they 
enjoyed   themselves  very  much. 

On  April  26th,  our  regular  joint  meet- 
ing night,  we  surpVised  the  brothers  by 
giving  an  entertainment  and  serving  cake 
and  cream,  which  was  enjoyed  by  all 
present.  After  a  few  remarks  by  Bros.  J. 
H.  Nie  and  L.  D.  Sherfy,  all  departed  for 
their  homes,  hoping  we  would  soon  have 
another  meeting  as  nice  as  the  first  joint 
meetincf  of  Lodge  43  of  the  Ladies'  Society 
and  146  of  the  B,  of  L.  F. 

e    ^    # 
From    25,    L.    S. : — (A   Member,   Mason 
City,   la.)     On   the   evening   of    May   9th, 
Lodge  29,  B.  of  L.  F.,  gave  their  seven- 


teenth annual  ball.  A  large  crowd  was  in 
attendance,  and  every  one  had  a  good  time. 
The  members  of  Wild  Rose  Lodge  25,  L. 
S.,  served  cream  and  cake.  I  am  very 
glad  to  say  that  our  todge  is  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  ever  before. 
Have  a  number  of  new  members,  who  are 
all  good  workers.  Two  were  added  to  our 
list  last  meeting. 

^    ^    ^ 

From  16,  L.  S. : — (Mispah,  Boone  la.) 
We,  the  members  of  the  Ladies*  Society, 
B.  of  L.  F.,  owe  a  duty  to  the  Magazine 
that  we  should  each  feel  to  be  our  own 
and  strive  to  discharge  it  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  We  owe  the  space  allotted  to 
us  our  best  efforts,  and  should  endeavor 
to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  so 
kindly  extended  to  us  by  our  brothers. 
Bro.  Carter  can  not  make  these  columns  a 
success;  our  Grand  President  can  not 
make  this  feature  a  credit  to  the  Ladies' 
Society,  without  the  help  of  the  members. 
The  duty  rests  with  the  individual  mem- 
bers. Let  each  sister  take  this  matter 
home  to  her  own  heart  and  try  to  make 
these  pages  a  source  of  pride  to  us  all. 

We  owe  to  our  grand  officers  support, 
loyalty,  punctuality,  accuracy,  and  how 
much  more  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  The 
writer  has  seen  just  a  little  behind  the 
scenes    and    knows    whereof    she    speaks. 
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She  knows  that  the  paths  of  our  grand 
officers  are  not  always  the  most  pleasant 
and  peaceful.  She  knows  there  are  times 
when  the  storm  clouds  settle  ominously 
down.  Dear  sisters,  let  us  try  and  see  if 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  our  duty  we  can 
not  lighten  the  biu-den.  Let  us  remember 
that  our  duty  to  them  is  just  as  great  as 
their's  is  to  us.  It  is  not  a  one-sided 
affair.  We  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  only  made  to  serve  us 
with  no  return  or  gratitude.  In  reading 
Sister  Robert's  letter  in  the  April  number 
the  writer  seemed  to  realize  more  than 
ever  before  the  duty  we  owe  one  to^  an- 
other. How  much  we  could  lighten  the* 
burdens  along  the  way  if  we  each  fulfill 
our  whole  duty  and  yield  to  each  other  that 
loyalty,  love  and  trust  that  we  certainly 
owe. 

Another  thing,  which  lies  very  near  the 
heart  of  the  writer,  and  that  is  the  duty 
we  owe  to  the  Insurance   Departnjent  of 


our  Order.  I  firmly  believe  we  each  and 
1  -ery  one  owe  to  this  feature  of  our 
S.  ^iety  a  membership.  I  know  I  have 
he:  d  it  said,  ''the  assessments  come  in 
fast  since  January,  190 1."  In  the  last 
monti*  we  have  lost  six  sisters  by  death. 
Think  of  the  aching  and  bleeding  hearts! 
Think  o '  the  broken  ties  and  homes  made 
desolate,  and  more  than  all  else,  think  of 
the  little  ones  to  whom  this  means  <o 
much!  Remember  One  has  said,  "Inas^ 
much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Do  you 
not  think  you  owe  them  this  duty?  The 
writer  was  thinking  of  all  this  as  she 
tucked  her  own  little  ones  away  for  the 
night.  I  for  one  shall  riot  grudge  them 
the  assessment,  though  it  comes  from  a 
none  too  full  purse,  but  pay  it  with  a  heart 
full  of  gratitude  that  I  am  left  with  my 
loved  ones  yet  a  little  longer. 

Sisters,  give  this  matter  serious  thought. 


Exp e  c  t  an c  y 

Some  day,  some  day  'twill   all   come   right. 

The   tanjfled    skein  will  all  unwind, 
And  we  will  grasp  the  colors  bright 

And  leave  the  somber  threads  behind. 
The  sun  is  slow  and  rest  is  sweet, 

Yet  fears  draw  round  us  -when  it  sets, 
And  sorrow  comes  with  winged  feet 

And  joy  but  heralds  new  regrets. 

E'en  while  we  taste,  sweet  draughts  will  turn 

To  bitterness  that  hurts  us  sore; 
We  learn  to  love  and,  loving,  learn 

To  feel  the  loved  one's  loss  the  more. 
And  yet,  when  Reason's  light  grows  pale- 

There   shines   through  darkness  still  a  ray 
Of  faith  untaught  which  can  not  fail 

And   leads   us   onward  to  some  day. 

— P.  C.  Johnson,  in  W cshington  Evening  Star. 
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